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EDITORIAL 

THE FORTY-SIXTH CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF LAKD-GRANT , COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the 1932 coiiventioii of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, held in 
'Washington,, D. C., from November 14r-i6, was its 'responsiveness to 
the prevailing economic situation. Not- only was the ■ program built 
around this situation and the resulting problems of readjustment, 
but its influence permeated well-nigh every discussion and in one 
way or another dominated the proceedings from beginning to end. 

Largely as an immediate consequence of the pressure for ecohom}’', 
the convention attendance was the smallest in years. The impor- 
tance of the gathering was not in question and with two exceptions 
every State was represented, but many of the delegations were much 
curtailed. Not far from the usual quota of BO presidents or other 
administrative heads was registered, but the number of deans of 
colleges of agriculture recorded dropped from the normal average 
of 45 or over to 34, the experiment station directors to 36, the exten- 
sion directors to 31, the deans of engineering to 22, and the heads of 
home economics activities to 23. This reduction in attendance cor- 
responded in general to the distance from Washington, and re- 
flected the prevailing disposition to hold traveling expenses, as 
well as other operating costs, to as low a figure as possible. 

The shoiliage in aggregate numbers, however, was rendered less 
noticeable by the high percentage of attendance on the various 
sessions. Interest' was well-sustained 'throughout, ^despite a number" 
of somewhat protracted meetings, and such opportunities as were 
available for discussions from the floor were freely utilized. 

Much of this interest may fairly be attributed to the timeliness of 
the program and the extent to which it centered around matters of 
direct and practical appeal. Little time was given to discourses of a 
theoretical nature, and even less to retrospect and reminiscence’ 

This concentration upon the affairs of the immediate present does 
not imply an absence of what may be termed the long-time view. 
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One of tlie outstanding contributions of the convention was the presi- 
deiitial address of President E.' O. Holland of the State College of 
Washingtonj in which the philosophy of the American system of 
education was discussed not only with reference to the present eco- 
nomic situation but in its bearing upon the-: permanent well-being of 
the Nation. In this address President Holland contrasted the early 
theory of providing training, for only a small minority with the pre- 
vailing democratic conception of the enlightenment of the masses, in' 
the fullest possible degree. 'He drew attention to the danger now 
confronting the, latter policy from retrenchment programs, and from 
this standpoint deprecated arbitrary attempts to reduce educational 
expenditures as unwarranted and unwise. In his opinion the remedy 
to be sought in an emergency like , the present lies less in curtailment 
of appropriations for essential activities than in the establishment 
of equitable and adequate tax systems to redistribute the tax-carry- 
ing load. Despite the efforts of reactionary groups, he predicted that 
the publicly-supported institutions for higher education will con- 
tinue to hold the confidence of their constituency, and that the doors 
of opportunity which they have unsealed to the youth of the Nation 
will be kept open. 

' XJnder the title of The Battle. Line of Economic Change, Dr. E. G. 
Nourse, director of the Institute of Economics of the Brooldngs In- 
stitution, discussed various phases of the economic situation as to 
their causes, effects, and remedies. The complexity of the situation 
was pointed out, and the view was. expressed that undue effort is 
being made to restore and preserve the stabilization of the past 
rather than to accept the philosophy and viewpoint of a surplus 
economy status, such as is now developing in this country. This 
profound . change will necessitate: many readjustments, . and lie advo- 
' cated , the", continued encouragement: and support of scientific and 
technical effort as a basis for the redirection of thought and activi- 
; ties ■ which appears to be . inevitable.' 

What some of these readjustments may involve as regards agri- 
culture was set forth -more fully, and si^ecifically in a report on the 
' ' agricultural' '.situation by' . a: ; special committee of,, , the association 
headed: By Dean T. ' P.^, Cooper of Kentucky.' ,, This report, supple- 
' .mented that of a ^ similar committee in, 1921,, and dealt .convincingly 
. ..wit,h,„:the 'S,weeping .changes which , have , come, about "since ,tliat time. 
.'The .majority of , the 42 land-grant , institutions, reporting agreed ,. that 
the characteristics of the present situation included the low agri- 
. '""■cultural . prices, high taxation, .excessive debt and interest load, low 
:C:a^h;:income in relation tonash’ outlay, re,quired' 5 , and lack.of 'agricul-,.; 
tural credit, and they considered .as, the:, more; impoifant^: causes, 
weak foreign demand and the’ greatly diminished domestic 'co.iisump'-, 
:t;,;:lSbff''du^ to,, 'Unemployment ’and .the'effects of '.deflation. ' The most 
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commonly proposed remedies suggested improved farm organization 
and. management, modifications of international relations, increased 
cooperative action of farmers, tax adjustments on farm real est,ate, 
and the adoption of a sound general land polic}^ 

The factor of land utilization received further consideration in a 
paper entitled Elements ■ of a Land Utilization Policy presented 
by. President F. D. Farrell of Kansas, chairman of the National 
Land Use Planning .Committee, . as well as in a symposium ■ in the 
extension subsection on land utilization and its relation to extension 
work. President Farrell pointed out that the' dominant objective in 
land, utilization should be that' of wise' perpetual use, and that sec- 
tionalism and individualism must be secondary to the national wel- 
fa.re. Taxation must be so adjusted that, land resources may be con- 
served and not , exploited. Agricultural' credit 'must be . admin- 
istered with reference to its relation to the wise use of land,,, and he 
believed that provision must ultimately- be made for a.n effective con- 
trol of land utilization by some central national agency.. 

The challenge of the economic situation to the land-grant institu- 
tions was also taken up by the several sections. , ^ Thus, in the section 
on agriculture Mr. N. A. Olsen, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, , discussed The World Depression and Its Bearing on 
Teaching,, Besearch, and Extension;- Deans C. E. Ladd of Cornell 
University and L. E. Call of iiansas,' Correlating -Teaching, Eesearch, 
and Extension to Meet the -Present. Emergency ; and: Director W. H-. 
Bro-kaw of Nebraska and Dean J-. G. Lee, jr., of Louisiana, Correlat- 
ing Extension and Vocational Agriculture. At another session 
Provost A. K. Mann of Comell University considered The Function 
of the " College in Agricultural A.djustment, and Dr. A. F. Woods, 
director of scientific work of the U. S. Department of '. Agriculture, 
Adjustments in Eesearch to Meet the Present Emergency. 

Other aspects. of the matter .were taken, up in- the subsection .on 
resident teaching,, , which opened, its sessions' with , a , p.aper on .The 
Eeadjustmeiit of Our Gurricula. to’. Meet the New Economic - Situa-, 
tion, by President A. M. Soule of Georgia., ..' The engineering' section' 
discussed the question of, whether, the, engineering schools , are pro- 
ducing, 'more graduates, than .are needed. - , The section on, home eco- 
nomics, with a program so congested that its final paper was, withheld 
from' presentation, devoted, an entire session to a - series of- papers - on 
adjustments in home economics' administration', resulting' from.'' -cur- 
rent economic changes. - A symposium on Eead justing the: Extension' 
'Program-', to Meet : Changing Economic": Conditions, :W'a.s the. first -item 
taken' up by the .subsection on' extension work... ' In the subsection' on'' 
experiment station work, Director F. B. Mumford of Missouri dis-. 
cussed '.The Eesponsibility,..of the '-'Agricultural,, Experiment .Station 
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for tlie Present Agricultiiral Situation, -contro verting tlie idea some- 
times advanced tliat the stations are interested primarily in increased 
production, and maintaining that the primary economic purpose, of 
the station work “ is, to provide the knowledge necessary , for the 
farmer to adapt himself to. the changing conditions. 

Still another phase of the situation which received close atten- 
tion was the effect of the depression upon the land-grant institii- 
tioiis themselves. ' This subject had been studied by a special com- 
mittee headed by President H. S. Boardman of Maine, and the 
repoyt of this committee and accompanying discussion was supple- 
mented by papers entitled Adjusting the College to. Decreased 
Revenues, by Deans J. H. Skinner of Indiana and F. 3. Mumford 
of Missouri. A situation of increasing seriousness was revealed 
for many institutions, with considerable decreases in revenues in 
effect or inipendiiig without proportionate reduction in the work to 
be' done; ■ The problein has thus become, as was set forth by Presi- 
dent J. A. Burruss of Virginia,,. one: of effecting the necessary econ- 
omies "with 'a minimum loss of ■ efficiency and morale. Substantial 
savings through curtailments in operating expenses, travel costs, 
and similar expedients w^'ere reported in many cases, the opinion 
being general that reductions in salaries should be deferred until 
other adjustments had been more nearly exhausted. 

The advantages of closer cooperation and coordination of work 
as an aid toward increased economy and efficiency were set forth 
by several speakers. Under 'the ■ title of Federal and State Coopera- 
tion in Agricultural Education and Research, Dr. Woods discussed 
the" existing ' status, revealing substantial progress in these direc- 
tions;' Director W. L. Slate of Connecticut described the practical 
achievements ' in' coordination of - research between stations in the 
Northeastern States, and the report of the joint committee on proj- 
ects , and "correlation of research' made further suggestions for the 
future.' '. This topic and others pertaining to 'research, will be, dis- 
cussed at some length in the next issue of the Record. 

The sessions of the 'executive body were as usual held behind 
, closed, 'doors, '. and' information' .as to action taken' on most 'matters 
of' business is therefore not ■ available for' presentation at, this, time. 
'',For:"the ensuing' year. President J. C. Futrall : of , Arkansas' ' was 
elected president of the association, with President T, 0. Walton 
,,'of," Texas as vice, president, while 'Dean T, P, Cooper of 'Kentucky 
was '■■■reelected secretary-treasurer. : 'Provost A. .'R. 'Mann' 'of ",Cp'rnell 
■University succeeded President R'.. D. Hetzel of Pennsylvania as a 
member '■of .;:t|ie';"'exe,cutivev;'comTO ■ .,;,'The;';.'va,ribus'"h'e'c^ officers ■' 
and changes in committee appointments are noted on page 139. 
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Tlie state of water in colloidal and living systems, R. A. Goetkee {Fara- 
day Boc. Trans,, 26 (1930), No. 12, pp. 678-704 J ol)s. in- Minnesota 8ta. Bpi, 
1931, pp. 27, 28). — Tlie author points out that in lyophilic hydrosols and hydro- 
gels the water may exist in two states, i. e., in the state of free water which is 
characteristic of water in bulk and in the state of bound water which is char- 
acteristic of the lyophilic system. It is furthermore pointed out that this equi- 
librium between free and bound water is undoubtedly of major importance in 
vital phenomena. Two hypotheses have been presented as to the possible nature 
of bound water — (1) an oriented adsorption of the winter dipoles at the inter- 
face, and (2) an oriented adsorption of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions. 

Studies Oil electroMnetic potentials, V— VIII {Jour. Pliys. Cliem., 34 (1930), 
No. 7, pp. 1509-1539, figs. 4l 35 {1931), Nos. 1, pp. 309-320, figs. 9; 2, pp. 456- 
466, figs. 12. 3, pp. 700-721, figs. 9; ahs. in Minnesota Bta. Rpt. 1931, pp. 23, 27, 
SI). — Continuing a series of contributions from the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion on the f-potentiai (E. S. R., 60, p. 503), of which the first three papers have 
not previously been noted”® the authors present in the four papers here noted 
further experimental and theoretical advances in part as folIow's: 

' V. Interfacial energy and the molecular structure of Of'gcmic compounds. 
I. MectroMnetic potentials at cellulose-organic liquid interfaces,' by W. McK. 
Martin and R. A. Gortner.— “ Studies of the factors influencing streaming-poten- 
tial measurements have shown that with cellulose-organic liquid interfaces the 
ratio of E.M.Fyp for pure liquids arises at zero and approaches a constant 
value With progressively increasing pressures.” 

The f-potential at a cellulose-organic liquid interface was found to be a func- 
tion of the structure of the molecules oriented at the interface, the relative 
symmetry of the molecules with respect to polar groups or double bonds deter- 
mining the sign and magnitude of the potential. In a homologous series of 
the ^-aliphatic alcohols, a --CH 2 -group in the chain altered the f-potential by 
approximately ±36 mv, whereas the substitution of a methyl group for a 
hydrogen atom to form a branched-chain alcohol altered the f-potentia! by only 
±'^ mv. ' ' 

The symmetrical hydrocarbon, benzene, produced no measurable f-potential 
when ' streamed through a cellulose membrane;'' the somewhat unsymmetrical 
but' nonpolar.. methyl' benzene produced 'a low. but measurable potential;: anci 
of all compounds investigated the highly polar and unsymmetrical nitrobenzene 
produced the highest potential. When various groups were substituted for 
hydrogen’ in; the benzene molecule, the' electroMnetic. effect 'followed ' the .' order 
H<CIR<Gl<'Br<'NH2<N02. 


' ^ Jour.' Fiiy». Chem., 32. {1'028) , ' No. '5, .. pp, Gil-675, 'figs. 4. 

/'i'w' ConoW Symposium: ' Monograph,; VI, ,edited„by H., B. Weiser, , New Vork;,, Cliem. 
Catalog: Co., "1828'.,:. vbl/;G',::.pp.; ;41-52, figs.' 

' ;®;Jour. Amer.' Chein. 8oc.,''50; (1928>.,"No..."9‘, 'ppw 2358-2363, fig. 1. 
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“TRe data support the theory of a helicoidal coniigi}, ration of the carbon 
atoms in a homologous series of the w-aliphatic alcohols. . . . Since the i'-poteii- 
tiai is a function of molecular structure, the streaming-potential 'method may 
be used advantageously in studies dealing ^Yith the structural configuration of 
liioleciiles. The ^potential values may also he used as a criterion of purity 
of chemical compounds.” 

¥1. Blectriml phenom.en(i at interfaces^ by H. B. Bull and II. iV. Gortner. — 
In a mathematical discussion of the theoretical considerations affecting the 
potential relations "under" investigation,, . the .authors present ,a modification by 
means of appropriate substitutions of the Smoinchowski equation for surface 
conductance, whereby they obtained two equations of which the one expresses 
the charge per unit area on the surface,, while the other deals with the, thick- 
ness of .the double layer. - The experimental work yiekled a large volume of 
(lata on the f-potential and the surface conductance at a cellulose interface 
in aqueous solutions of the chlorides . of sodium, potassium, magnesium, and 
calcium, as well as in those of potassium carbonate, sulfate, and phosphate, ' and 
of . tlioriiun chloride. 

The work is considered to indicate that the ^-potential in general decreases 
with increasing, concentration' of electrolytes in the aqueous phase, but. that 
this ' decrease, in the .i'-potential may be accompanied by an actual increase ,' in 
the charge ' on the particle,, the decrease in the ^potential being more nearly 
related to a decrease in the thickness of the double layer. 

A new view of the action of electrolytes in affecting the stability of a colloid 
is ^ suggested, namely,, .that the salts; do. not reduce the electric ■ charge on the 
particle to' zero , or even to a “.critical .threshold,” but rather that there is a 
decrease in ;the thickness of the double layer'.wliieh allows the particles to 
approach' each other closely enough so' that they' adhere to each other. “With 
polyvalent ions, the charge' Itself 'may ..actually be decreased so as to approach 
zero.’^''" ■' 

Nil, ^ The temperature coefficient of the '^-poteniial, by H, B. Bull and R. A. 
Gortner. — The temperature 'coefficients' of the’ ^potential for' the interfaces, 
w^ater-cellulose, " , x; NaCl-celliilose, and ethyl alcohol-celluh^se, between 20° 

and 51“, were .'investigated. The f-potential at. an. ethyl alcohol-cellulose inter- 
face' was found to 'exhibit a marked ■ positive temperature : coefficient. The 
relationship', was shown , not, ■ to ' he 'strictly , lineax*, how.ever, the temperature 
coefficient 'varying frO'in approximately, 0.31 mv per . degree in the ' range' ' from 
23.5 ' to 30.4® to 0.16 'mv in 'the range '44,9 to.. 52.1°. The aque'ous systems' in- 
vestigated, .showed a much lower temperature coefficient ' than the ethyl alcohol- 
cellulose syste,m.' A 'maximum .at. about '40° ■ wm found ..fox,:,' the' tem'p,'e,rature 
.coefficient for the |'“PotentiaI,',.a,t ' both a'''wa.ter-cellulose 'an’d"a',; 04X'10^® n; 'NaO'l-;' 
cellulose , interface. ,, 

'..'.“For all practical purpose.s, the' Temperature eoeffl.cleiit of aque'OUS' 'systems 
','Can'„,'be,,lgiiO're'd In 'Streaming poten,ti.ai 'mea'surements made under ' ordinary 
laboratory, ..conditlO'BS,' since in small temperature .ranges ,, the , temperature 
effect is ,:m,uch,, '.smaller ' than is the 'experimental error of the "'determination.” 

'¥111. .Imi antago7fi>sm^, by H. B. Bull and B. A. 'Gortner, — The surface poten- 
tials,,, ' at, interfa'Ces between cellulose; and 'aqueo'us- solutions of so.dium, potassium, 
,iBta,giie'Sium, a'nd' calcium chlorides, and of mixed solutions of pai.rs of .these salts', 
'up'to, a'' total .cation cO'Bcentration of ,0.8X10-^'. of the 'normal, were measured by 
''.means, 'Of .methods essentially .the .'same ''as those 'employed in ' the ' early, phases of 
the investigation.''"' 

“With the" po.ssihle'. 'exception.. 'Of 'GaOIs 'andvMgCla,' 'the results obtained^ fo'r 
', the mixtures, .of .the salts' are more. 'or"' less an 'average of the results obtained 
'for 'the salts separately. , There is no antagonism between MgCh and CaCh in ' 
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a 0.2X10'^ N diluted physiological ■ salt solntion. There is bo antagonism, as 
aifectiiig the electrokinetic potential, between KOI ' and NaGl in the ratio of 
20": i; or between NaCl and GaCL In the molecular ratio of 100: 1.” 

Stiiclles on electroMnetic potentials. — The electrical field of force at 
liqnici-liqiiic! interfaces, H. B. Bull and R. A. Gostner' (Yat/. Acad, Sci. 
Proc,^ 17 (1931), No. 5, pp. 28S-294, -4; in Minnesota Sta. Bpt, IB'31, 

pp. Jfl, 42). — Continuing the work of which the four preceding reports are noted 
above, the authors devised a streaming, potential cell for the .nieasurament o.f 
iiie potentials at interfaces between liquids, and, investigating the effect of 
changing the distance separating the electrodes, found a position at which the 
streaming potential was at a ■ maximum. The temperature coefficient was found 
tO' be appreciable. ‘‘ The potentials with solutions of sodium, ealciiim, and 
thorium chlorides and sodium stearate against a petroleum oil have been deter- 
mined, thorium chloride reversing the potential at 5X10"® of the normal concen- 
tration. Sodium stearate greatly increased, the potential. 

‘*TIie eleetroMnetie potential curves' at. an oil-aqueous solution l,.iilerface 
resemble closely eIeetroki,netie ■ potential curves at celliilose-aqiieoiis so]uti«)n 
interfaces,' glass-aqueous solution interfaces, etc.” 

EleetroMnetie potentials. — X, The effiect of particle size on the poteii« 
tial, H. B. Bull and R. A. Gobtner (Jots^r, Phps. Cheni., 36 {1932), No. 1, pp. 
111-119, figs. 5). — In further continuation of the work noted in the abstracts im- 
mediately preceding, the authors report electrokinetic measurements on ground 
quartz in aqueous sodium chloride of a concentration 2X10"'^ N. In a hetero- 
geneous mixture of quartz particles of various size the streaming potential 
showed no" linear relation to the pressure under which the liquid' passed through 
the quartZ' diaphragm. Poiseuille’s. law was- found, to hold, true, in this case. 
On the' other hand, ''“ in a more homogeneous mixture of quartz ■ , particles good 
linear relation was found between' the, pressure forcing the, liquid' through the 
quartz diaphragm' and the streaming potential. Between a particle :, size of 
4.59/t and 214i2 the surface potential was found to increase roughly as the cube 
root of the diameter. ' 

. It^ 'is suggested that the' lack 'Of linearality hetw^een the streaming potential 
and' the pressure in: a heterogeneous ■■ mixture of particle sizes is 'due to the 
fact: that the. smaller particles have 'a- smaller surface potential. It "is, also 
suggested that the smaller particles have ■ a smaller surface ' potential ' because 
they adsorb a greater amount of salt per unit, area.” 

Electrokinetic" potentials.— “XI, The effect of sO'diniii,' soaps on the elec- 
tric moiiient of the double layer -at an aqueous-cellulose interface, H. B. 
Bull and R- A. Gortneb {Physics, 2 - { 1932 ), No . i, pp.:. 21-32, figs , Z ). — 
This contribution ■■ to the series of reports' above noted proposes a change",' of 
terminology, as follO'W's: “It is. suggested 'that in. interest of .clearness' a.nd, 
accuracy 'the attempt to express electrokinetic data in terms of ■'potentials.’ be 
'.:'abandon'e'd', ,and that the electric moment -of 'the ,■ do,uble layer, which. does not 
require "a, knowledge'' of the magnitude of the, dielectric constant, .be substituted' 
'.for i':," 

Electrokinetic 'investigations of a general nature similar to 'that of ' the.'w.O'rk 
"already noted were. carried out on a.qneous . solutions of, sodium, fO'mate,' sodium 
aceta'te, .'so'dium'" propionate, ,'Sodiiim’ butyrate, "sodium cap.ryl'ate, ''Sodium ' ,'Ole'at'er 
and socliuin oxalate at' 'd .ee'Hulose interfa'ce.' ■ 

' ',“ 'It is indicated' that'' after, .the fourth', carbon atom ' ha.s ' been' added' the electric ' 
mo'ment ': 'of '' ''the.' ''clouble layer ', is' ''essentiaH'y.'' 'E' 'U.onstant.' , ''It'' ,' is '.noted' ". that '':'.,t.'iiere 
''!s'.'':'n'0'':''.doiTe:spon.dence'''''''' thO' mhizatiou' 'Constant' ".of ' :'::th'e'\''':'.fatty acid from 

'''''which.'." ::the'"so'ap:' is'',de^i'ved''aE'd::'..Its■.■^■'.',effiect^■0'n^■'■the^'«.l'ectrok'ineti'C'’'.'Cond!t^on at the 
interface. ' 'This indicates''' that .hydrolysis .and' the'', r'e,sulting'', OH ion plays a,' 
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minor role. It is pointed out that the electric moment of the double layer in 
the 'Case of the longer chained soaps is almost independent of the concentration, 
whereas that of the short chained soaps [is] much more sensitive to- increased 
concentration. The maximum electric moment is found at about 2;X10~^ normaL 
This is true also for a number of salts.” 

Studies on tlie electrical charge of bacteriophage, G. B. Clifton and R. R. 
Madison {Jout. Bact, $2 (1981), No. 4, pp. 255-260) .-—The authors of this con- 
tribution from Stanford University determined the electrical charge carried by 
the bacteriophage by noting .the tendency of this agent to climb with water in 
blotting paper. “The results presented herein indicate that the isoelectric 
point of the anticoli 'phage tested is around pH 2.9 ; of antishiga 'phage near 
pH 3.1; of antistapliylococcus ’phage approximately at pH 3.5; and of anti- 
pyocyaiieus 'phage below a pH of 2.1.” ■ 

The behaviour of acM-fast bacteria in oil and water systems, G. B. Reed 
and C. E. Rice (Jour. Bad., 22 (19S1), No. 4 pp. S39--2//7).— Acid-fast bacteria 
in aqueous suspension readily passed from the aqueous to the oil phase when 
the suspension was shaken with an oil, whereas nonacid-fast forms remained 
in the water. A variety of fat solvents induced a similar behavior. Passage 
into the oil was almost complete in the case of the tubercle bacillus ; and in the 
ca>ses of six other acid-fast forms, from TO to 90 per cent passed from the 
aqueous to the oil phase. Homologous immune serum, and such emulsifying 
agents as gelatine and sodium oleate, inhibited the partition in proportion to 
their concentration. The physicochemical theory relevant to these observations 
is briefly discussed. 

Gum productioEL by Azotobacter chroococcum of Beijerinck and its com- 
position, W. B. Hamilton (Jour. Bact, 22 (1931), No. 4, pp. 249-254) .—The 
organism named produced a gum in the presence of various carbohydrates in 
the eulture medium, the more complex compounds being more readily avail- 
able for conversion into gum than were the mono- and disaccharides. Peptone 
increased gum production but was not found essential to it. Gum w’as not 
found to be produced in a solution of peptone alone. 

The gum formed appeared to be one of the higher carbohydrates. It was 
1-rotatory, and did not yield substances capable of reducing Fehling’s solution 
when it was boiled in acid solution. A trace of nitrogen found in the prepara- 
tions examined is attributed to remains of bacterial cells not removed in the 
purification, ■ ■ “The results of the. analysis place the gum in ‘Class I’" of Haas 
and Hill [E. S. R., 48, p. 801], and under this classification it would be termed 
an ara,bm.” 

, Mechanical spinner for Esmarch cultures, H. (Jour. BaGt.,-. 24 (1982), 

No. l, pp. 85-4^9 '2).— A comparatively simple device, desci'ibed in a contri- 

bution from the University of California, provides for a rotation of the tubes 
by means of a stirrer motor about their long axes in a vertical position in a 
vessel of which the bottom is provided with a bearing for the lower end of 
the .test tube;, the outers vessel being capable -of being filled with ice water to 
solidify the agar film distributed by centrifugal force on the walls of the tubes. 

... Adsorption experiments with the 'Virus of' vaccinia, P. P. Tang (Jour. 
Bad., 24 {1982), No. 2, pp. 188— 148 ). — It was "demonstrated that the virus could 
easily be adsorbed from the saline suspension but not from a hormone broth. 
Pyrex was found definitely less adsorptive' than .fragments of ordinary' glass,' 
and sand was . practically" nonadsorptive. ■ The inferiority .of sand ' when used 
as^ a, grinding material could not, therefore, be , attributed to , adsorption. ' ' ' 

Phjsico-chemdcal studies on protems.*—H,, Alkali binding, "A compari- 
son of the ' cslectrometrie titratdon of ■ proteins'' .and' ' of phosphoric acid 
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with sodium and calciiini hydroxides, W. F. Hoffman and R. A. Gobtneb 
{Jom\ Fliys. GJmn., 29 {1925), No, 7, pp, 769-781, figs. 7 ). — This paper of tlie 
series contributed from tlie .Minnesota Experiment Station (E. S. R., 54, p. SOI) 
presents the conclusions,' drawn from determinations of the titration curves of 
fibrin,, casein, teozein, and durumin, together with those of phosphoric acid, 
against both sodium hydroxide and calcium hj'droxide, that curves of the same 
type are obtained when a protein is titrated with either sodium hydroxide or 
calcium hydroxide; and that the titration curves of protein -f alkali and of 
.phosphoric acid+alkali are not identical at similar H~ion concentrations , with 
the curves formed by a subsequent ''back titration” with hydrochloric acid. 
There was a “ lag” in the back titration curves. 

When phosphoric acid was titrated w’ith sodium hydroxide and calcium 
hydroxide, the two curves w’ere not similar. In the latter case, both the second- 
ary and tertiary hydrogens w’ere replaced by calcium at a pH the same as that at 
which disodlum phosphate was formed. Ail three hydrogens of phosphoric acid 
may be titrated by calcium hydroxide below a pH of 8.0. The bearing of this 
observation on the graphic structure of dicalciuui phosphate and tricalcium 
phosphate is discussed. " Tricalcium phosphate is apparently stable in solutions 
as acid as pH 6.5. This has important bearings on physiological and biochemical 
problems.” ' 

Pliysico-chenilcal studies on proteins. — ^III, Proteins and the lyotropic 
series, R, A. Goetneb, W. P. Hoffman, and W. B. Sinclaie (In Colloid Sym- 
posmm Mo7iograph, V, edited by H. B. Weiser. Nem York: Chem. Catalog Go,, 
1928, ml. 5,pp, 179-198, fig, 1). — As the third in the series of investigations 
noted above, the authors made a study of the peptizing effect upon the proteins 
of wheat flour of aqueous solutions of 21 inorganic salts. The effects of most 
of these salts were observed in concentrations ranging from 0.5 n to 2.0 n. 
There appeared to be a pronounced lyotropic or Hofmeister series of anions, 
these arranging themselves in the order of increasing peptizing effect, P<S 04 
<Gl<tartrate<Br<I ; together with a less pronounced, but still distinct, lyo-* 
tropic series of cations, in the order of increasing peptization, Na<K<Li<Ba 
<Sr<Mg<Ga. Hydrogen-ion concentration differences did not appear adequate 
to account for these lyotropic series. The lyotropic effects w^ere found due to the 
properties of the anion and cation of the salt and were observable and measur- 
able even at constant H-ion concentration. The alkali halides all caused de- 
creasing peptization "With increased salt concentration. The halides of the 
alkaline earths as a rule caused increased peptization with increasing salt 
concentration. This was observed .particularly in the' case of MgCla, , MgBra, 
SrCls,. and CaBrs solutions. 

" Our data show that protein ‘ solubility ’ in neutral salt solutions is, in 
reality, protein peptizaton, and as such it is governed as to rate and extent by 
the nature of the particular anions or cations present in the salt solution. 

“ Inasmuch as globulins are defined as 'proteins soluble in dilute solutions of 
salts, of strong acids with strong bases’ w^e wdsh. to .raise the questions, what 
salts,' what " dilutions, and lastly, what' is a globulin?. Our , data show;, that 
N/1 solutions of KF extract, an average of .13 per cent, KOI ,23 per cent, HBrBT 
per cent, and KI M per cent of protein from wheatTiours. W,hich salt,, extracts 
the globulins?'' We' do not believe that any salt used, iii;,any one, of. tlie concen-, 
tratiqns, extracts 'a chemica,! entity , which .'Should be designated, by,,' the',, term 
''g'lobulinf ” ^ 

: Beptizat.ion^y; neutral,, 'Salt';, solutions \ was not''. .shown to involve hydrolysis,,', 
in that 'there was no Increase', 'in free amino or carboxyl groups. " It is pointed 
out that the colloid , ch.em,'icai viewpoint. 'still,,' affords the.,, most .satisfactory 
exP'lanation for many of the,, properties of, protein ..sy stems.” 
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Pliysico-cliGiiiiical stiiilies on j>i*ot©iiis, (JouT. Pliys. C1 i€M.,S 4 {l^SO), 

No, 5, pp, 1071-1101;^ S5 {19S1), No. 6, pp. 1565-1605, f.m. 2, alls, m Minnemia 
ma. Rpt. mi, pp. $7, S8; S6 (1952), No. 7, pp. 1857-1881, fig. i).— Tiiese three 
fiirtlier contributions to the series noted above report some clieiiiical and piiysico- 
claemicai cbaracteristics' of edestin, aracbin, and tlie globulin of tlie cantaloupe 
seed, and of deaminized c^clestiri,' aracbin, durumin, casein, and fibrin a study 
of the peptizing effect of certain inorganic ■ salts on the proteins of a nuiiiber 
of seeds and grains; and further experiments on the combination of bases with 
proteins uncier conditions varied with respect to H-ioii concentration, and on the 
effect of neutral salts upon such combination. 

IV. A comparaMve study of the acid and atkuU ’binding of native and' deam in- 
is^ed -proteins, by W. M. Sandstrom. — In the case of the deaminized proteins the 
free amino group of lysine was attached by the nitrous acid with the result that 
i;iie lysine fraction wms lost' from the phosphotungstie acid fraction, 'histidine 
and cystine appearing to be “ slightly altered” by the treatment with nitrous 
acid. 

Varying concentrations of acid and alkali were added to the proteins and 
potentiometric determinations of the H-ion concentrations were made on the 
S 3 ^steni at equilibrium.. The 'pro.te'ins behaved very ■ similarly to-' the prolamines 
previously stiicliecl. Except in the , case of edestin, . the ■ quantity of acid- hound 
by -the proteins' was 'roughly proportional to .their lysine c-'o-ntent 'The-, acid- 
binding capacity of all of the five proteins studied was greatly decreased when 
the proteins were deaminized. 

In' four of the five cases more sodium hydroxide was needed to- bring the 
deaminized protein to the hydroxyl-ion concentration represented by pH 10.5 
than , was ' required for the untreated protein. “ From the data' beyond -the 
range of pH- 2.5 and 10.5 the constants, log a and &, were calculated from the 
iogarithmic values. The constants for -the glo-bulins and the 'group of deami- 
nized proteins differ amongst themselves hut are very similar ^ to the values 
obtained in this laboratory for the prolamines, except that the values for b, 
the slope of the line, for the globulins are miiformlj- lower than those for the 
prolamines. , As in the ease -of the prolamines this latter ' type of binding can 
not be accounted for on the basis of primary -valences, and since the empirically 
derived 'Freiindlicli adsorption isotherm can be- made to fit the data, %ve con- 
clude that in these regions we are dealing with typical ' adsorption phenomena.” 

V. A. comparative study of the peptization of the protem cMuple^ /in. ' mrious 
seeds and graim, M. V. 'Staker and-K.'A.-Gortner.— With reference'' to- the -pepti- 
.zation. behavior of most -of the seed pro-tem co-niplexes, -a, definite lyotropic or 
Hofmeister series of 'anions was observed, the peptizing, effect', of 0.5 "M' 'solutions 
of various salts oil the proteins,' of 28. seeds 'and 'grains having' been-, investigated.". 

,' Barley, -oats, and all'of the varieties and" types 'of wh.eats-'Stiidie,d,:'gave', the, same 
lyotropic 'series, the-, , anions ^ arrangi'ng'-': themselves: in the o-rdei of mcre,asmg 
peptization" effect of F<S 04 <Ci<Br<I,, .'Some ':'var!a'tion '"Was'-' found in' the 
ea'se- of -the " legume seeds. -'-Conside'ring-'-'- the 'halogens alone, '“ the ' order, - is 
': ess'enttally- F<GKBr<L’^", ■ 

The lyotropic order for the peay:.however,- ,wa-S'’S04<Gl<'P<Br<'I. - Of -the 
Cniciferae, radish and rai^e meals, "had ''-.the-' lyotropic order ' of - ' anions of 
'F<S04,<Cl<B,r'<I';,' m'Ustard--meal,"-F<I<S04<'Br<Cl. ' The lyotropic effect 
in the case of corn, millet, sorghum^, -'a.nd 'teosinte meals -was much , less ,pro- 
nouneed than that found for the other' s^ds,-' ■'■ Brazil nut meal and hemp "meal 
had a lyotropic order of anions -"of-" F<Ci<'S04<Br<l;''' '''flax"-- 'm-eal,' 
F<0l<I<Br<SO4; and sunflower meal,' F<S 04 <Ci<Br<I-', 

'*In conclusion it is emphasized that protein ‘solubility'* is in reality-' protein' 
■,,;-'^'pep,tizat'iou,, and , that 'the "technic, 'which ,is' .'em-ployed'may ' largely- determine': the 
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■yieM and tlie properties of the protein complex wMcIa is isolated. ,T!ie existence 
of ' true plant 'albumins’ as <ieS.mtely characterized chemical entities is qnes- 
tionecL The available evidence indicates that many, of the preparations wMcli 
have hitherto been regarded as lioniogeneons and distinct phint proteins may in 
reality either be heterogeneous mixtures or ■ else merely fragiiieiits of ■ a larger 
and more complex protein micelle.” 

VI. The effect of salts on the casem-sodiiim Jiydrowide and paraeaseiM-sotiimn 
Jip(lroa}ul€ eqiitiUhrm, A. D. Robinson, E. A. Gortner, and L. S. Palmer. — ^The 
Quantity of sodium hydroxide bound by casein and paracasein increased with 
the equilibrium pH, suggesting that adsorption may be invoiveci. 

The amount of sodium hydroxide bound by casein and paracasein. waS' in- 
creased by the presence of potassium chloride,, potassium bromide, or potassium 
iodide. The addition' of neutral salts also'eaused' a shift- in the equilibrium 
pH ' of a casein-NaOH or' a paracasem-NaOH system toward a lower. pH 
value. This salt effect was.: much more pronounced in these protein-base sys- 
tems than has been reported in the case, of simpler acid-base systems. Concen- 
trations of neutral' salts, as low aS' 0.001 rr in some instances,' produced' a 
" measurable' pH shift ' ' ' " 

The iiiagnitiide of the salt effect was essentially the same for potassium 
chloride, potassium bromide, and potassium .iodide, this salt effect exhibiting 
no marked lyotropic senes for these anions. The proteiii-NaOH systems were 
more sensitive to the addition of salts at a pH value closer to their isoelectric 
points than at one farther away. ' ' 

“This 'salt eff'eet’ must be taken into consideration in ' the interpretation 'of 
the' 'electrometric titration curves' of. proteins-. If one titrates ,prote.ms elec- 
trometrically with either acid or alkali, and then back- titrates the resulting 
system, the back-titration, curve, due to the salt effect, will nof coincide .with 
the original titration curve.- ' If a protein so'iutioii contains even small ' quan- 
tities of neutral inorganic salts, - the 'equilibrium" pH wbich is attained' on - the 
addition o.f a defimte quantity of acid or alkali 'will be different ..from that 
which would be attained in the - absence ' of the- neutral inorganic salts. . 

“ This' study affords- evidence that - a strictly .classical thermodynamical - treat- 
.ment of the data' of pro-tein systems "does not indicate -a- -'.maxim, inn 'binding 
capacity -'V of NaOH by ' either casein .'or paracasein, such as Is a' necessary 'con- 
sequence of a -stoichiometrical salt formation, uncomplicated' by adso-rption 'reac- 
tions. The amount of sodium hydroxide which" is bound by either casein or 
■ para'Casein increases with increasing equilibrium Tiyclrogen-ion ’ concentration 
in '.'spite' of attempts- to .apply assumptio'ns'.of 'a stri'ctly stoichiometiieal 'combi- 
nation to the calculation -of the data,” ■ 

"' -Eroteolysis 'in bread do.iigl.is, ' W. B. 'Seowiclee' and -'G. H. " Bailey (Cereal 
Glmn., .7 {19S0'}y lS/o. '5f 'pp.IfSl-511, figs. 12 f ahs, in Minnesotu Bta. Mpt.'WSl^ p. 

rather elaborate'" series "of -.'experiments on ' -doughs and other oiipnal 
■flo'urs,' reported in'lnli experimental detail,- led to' the conclusion that fermenta- 
tion', does not affect the., che'mical structure of the . gluten ' proteins ' so^. far as 
'' could be '.'detected-, by ' any .methods- use-d. 

'RelatiOB' o.f^ 'the:- overgrincliiig-.-.of. floiir-'To ■ doiigb, fermentatfoti-y-.B." 'F. 
'S:aba.c8onyi .an'd.'O-'-'^H. 7 (1980 j, No. 6, pp. 071-587, figs. 

5i aM.nn^'Minmsotn 'Sta. Rpt, ---The 'overgrin ding of wheat flours 

substantially -increased.'-' their dia'static activity -.'aB''',-'"-,m'easured by the Rumsey 
-.'autolytic method (E. S. E., 48, p. 604). The ma,gn,itiide .of the -, proportional 
-'..-'iiicrea''s'e'.'':Wa'S.''i.n''''''iaverse to the initial dlastatie activity of the untreated 
flour.' - ''-"i'."'- r- ^ 

Gas production and gas retention"' in' freshly mixed doughs, and in doughs 
previously.' fermented for 'three ^ hours,- were not substantially modified by the 
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overgriading. This observation is considered to indicate that tbe Rnmsey 
metliod ' may fail at times as a basis' for tbe estimation o-f tbe fermentation 
possibilities of a wheat flour as measured in terms of gas production, of gas 
retention, or of fermentation tolerance. . 

A study of the liyclrolysis of corn starch, D. Lipschitz {Diss., ColumMa 
Univ., Ne'W York, 1931, pp, paper deals with the hydrolysis 

of a- and jS-amyloses of corn starch by acid of low concentration acting at a 
high, temperature. 

Suspensions of corn a-amylose in concentration equal to that of its occurrence 
ill the whole starch yielded, under the treatment specified, solutions of a 
specific rotation lower than that of glucose. Glucose solutions of concentra- 
tion equivalent to these showed an increase in rotatory power over the original 
value under the same conditions. “ Since whole starch hydrolyzed in this 
manner yields some gentiobiose, and since the disaccharide has Ca]£>=4-9^-S®> 
the low rotations of the corn ct-amylose products may he attributed to it.” 

Corn /3-amyiose in concentration equal to its occurrence in the whole starch 
iincler the same treatment forms solutions of specific rotation higher than that 
of glucose. Gentiobiose was found to be synthesized from glucose under the 
.conditions of , these hydrolyses,. ' 

“Experiments have shown that, other conditions equal, the extent to which 
glucose condenses to form polysaccharides depends only on the initial concen- 
tration of glucose. The treatment of whole corn starch, the a-amylose and the 
/3-amylose in amounts such that the total available glucose is the same, show^s 
that ;3-amyIose is hydrolyzed more rapidly than whole starch and a-amylose 
less rapidly. Hence the concentration of glucose available, at any time, for 
concurrent synthesis is greatest for jS^amylose and least for a-amylose. The 
yield of gentiobiose from the former may therefore be used as a measure of 
whatever synthesis occurs during the hydrolysis of the polysaccharides. 

“ The yield of gentiobiose from w^hole starch is significantly gi’eater than from 
The excess may have been produced by direct hydrolysis of the 
a-amylose in the whole starch. . . . Some gentiobiose tH^es of linkings may 
tentatively be considered present in corn a-amylose and absent from corn 
6«ainylose.’^ The fatty acids liberated in the hydrolysis of whole corn starch 
and corn a-amylose did not appear to afiect the conrse or extent of the reaction. 

. The .Facemizatioii of acetyl-^-tryptophane, V. nu Vigkeaud and E. E. 
;Sealock , (/oim Biol, OAew., 96 (1982) , No, 2, pp. -This contribution 

from the University of Illinois presents data demonstrating that an aqueous 
solution of the sodium salt of acetyltryptophane is racemized by acetic anliy- 
■clride.at 35 to.,40°,: and . that the product isolated by Berg .in his. 'acetylation'. 'of 
I-tryptophane is actually the aeetyl-dZ-tryptophane. Acetyl-dZ-tryptophane vras 
resolved by means of the d-a-phenylethylamiiie salt, with the result of the isola- 
.'tlon '.of acetyl-d-tryptophane. , AcetyW-tryptophane was prepared also by the 
acetylation , of tryptophane' by 'm,eans of the^ Schotten-Bauman reaction with 
a.cetlc'. anhydride. • 

The necessity of having sufficient alkali present to decompose the excess 
acetic "anhyd.ride' in a Schotten-Bauman reaction where acetic anhydride is ■ used 

as. the, ace.tylating' agent has 'b'Cen pointed out. Opportunity is otherwise afforded 

for racemization. Instances in the literature , where insufficient alkali was 
employed have been indicated,” 

The tltratioB eoastautS' of a, iS-diaminopropionic acid , and ' tlietr relation 
to the constants' of various isomers, j, F,',,GBBEN.STEiN'' ',(d'o«ff.:',''R Ohem., 96 
(1982}, Mo. 2, pf, 499--S10, figs. 2 ), — Comparing the titration constants of a, 
^-dlaminopropionie add with those of 5-diaminovalerianie acid and of a,- 
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e-diamiiiocaproic acid, the author of this contribution from the Harvard Mediciil 
School found liis data to reveal a progressively acid character of the molecule 
as the distance between amino groups diminished. • The Macinnes equation, 
according to w’hich the, logarithms of the dissociation constants vary propor- 
tionately as the reciprocal of the number of carbon atoms separating the charged 
groups from each other, was used in comparing these diamiiio acicls wnth sub- 
stances of analogous constitution. The constant of proportionality appeared 
identical in the case of substances influenced by the sa,me substituted group, and 
was apparently independent of the nature of the ionizing group. 

Transmission spectra of dyes in the solid state, W. 0. Holmes and A. B. 
Peterson {Jour. Flips. Cliem., 36 (1932), JS^o. 4 ppJ' 1248-1254, fig. 1 ). — ^This 
contribution from the TJ. S. B. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils records the 
transmission spectra of dry Aims of 32 dyes of the azo, triphenylmethane, and 
xanthene groups. The data indicate a high degree of molecular aggregation in 
the solid dyes. Solution displaced the absorption bands toward the shorter 
wave lengths. The work yielded new evidence bearing upon the occurrence and 
degree of tautomerism in dyes. 

*‘ The outstanding modifications in spectra which occur when dyes are dis- 
solved are (1) a shifting in the spectral location of the , absorption band, 
attended by (2) evidences of increasing molecular dispersion and, frequently, 
by (3) evidences of tautomeric alteration in the dye. The first of these 
phenomena, how^ever, also occurs in passing from one solvent to another, and 
evidences of increasing dispersion and of tautomerism which are of the same 
type, if not of equal degree, are often observed upon the mere dilution of 
aqueous dye solutions.” See also a previous note (E. S. B., 67, p. 654). 

The infiluence of hjdvogen ion concentration on the properties. : and 
activity of invertase, A. H, Palmer {Diss., Colum'bia- JJniv., ."Neio York, 1930', 
pp, 4S-|-[d], fi,g8. 7). — ^TMs experimental work supported the assumptions that 
invertase is a protein and is subject to the same la^vs which govern the behavior 
of hydrophilic sols, and that the efficiency of the enzyme as a catalyst depends 
upon the imbibition of water. An apparent parallelism between the activity of 
invertase on the one hand and the physicochemical properties of a gelatin sol 
on the 'Other was indicated. , . ' ' , 

“ Further, if this parallelism exists, it might be expected that at a pH of 
6 or 7 where the imbibition of water should be greater than at the optimum 
the enzyme would he more efficient. This is precisely as is indicated by the 
change in slope of the pS-activity curve, by the decreased retardation due to 
excess sucrose, and by the decrease in coagiilative power of alcohol. In this 
respect it is interesting to note that the ratio of the retardations at the optiniiim 
to those at a'' pH of '6,3 to 6.4 is practically the same' for the two, retardants, 
alcohol., and excess, sucrose. This, would lend' weight to The .'supposition,' that 
some change in the efficiencj of the enzyme itself is brought about by a change 
in the: hydrogendon , concentration rather than to, thO' view that these,' phenomena 
are due to some specific property of the retardants in question.” . , 

Studies' on .reiiiiiii.-”!, , The purification- -of rennin -and,- Its '.separation 
from pepsin*'-- H The isolation: of prorennin, H. TAtJBEa and I. S. Kleiner 

,3; 'pp.-,- 7^5-753, 755-758).— These two papers 
pres-ent -an - account "(1) of -the preparation of an "extremely .active rennln.free 
,of' ,peptic ,activlty '(ohtained Tr'om an '''extract' 'Of the fourth stomach of the calf 
bj' fractional ■ isoelectric -precipitation, its composition and characteristics show- 
ing that rennin is a thioproteose, diffiering in numerous properties from pepsin) ; 
and, (2) .of experim-ental, .evidence A'*' which: proves The existence,' ,, of 
of' ' rennin." ' -The - - precursor ,',,hhs been"' ieWated '-in :'a; 'tyater-soluM^^ 
of 'hennet-aetivlty.”. -A'^','' 
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The ppocliictioii of wltamin B in a glow ^iscliarge, F. A. Askew^ B. B. 
Boubdillon, and T. A. Websteb (BiOGhem. Jour., B 6 (1932), No. 3, p. 814)-— N 
brief report is given of experiments showing that vitamin D ean be synthesized 
from ergosterol in a glow discharge. The yield per unit of electric energy was 
much smaller, however, than that obtained with a meretiry vapor lamp. 

Quantitative methods in vitamin assays (Nature [Lon Jonl, 129 {1932), No. 
3257, pp. 514r 515 ). — This review deals W'itli the report of Bourdillon et al. on 
the <|iiaiititative determination' of vitamin D noted above, of Key and' Elphieh 
on vitamin C (E. S. B., 67, p. IS^), and of Coward et al. on vitamin A (B. S. B., 
67, p. 200).. 

A temperature control closet for adiabatic calorimetry, B. G. Hendiicks 
and W. H. Steinbach, je. {Jour, PJiys. Ohem., S 6 {1932), No. 4 , pp. 1279-1281, 
fig.'l). — ^The design of the apparatus described and illustrated is a contribution 
from the University of Nebraska. A satisfactory temperature control was 
obtained and, after having fixed the calorimeter in the bath with its sample 
tube loaded, the electromagnetic trip and thermometer tapper adjusted, it is pos- 
sible for the experimenter to start the stirring motor, vary the heating or cool- 
ing rate, ' Illuminate the: thermometers, release the sample, tap the thermometer, 
all by means of switches and without' opening doors or even moving from 'his 
seat.”','.: ' 

' Filtration techiiic, H. Gee {Jom\ Bact., 24 {1932), No. 1 , ppr 29-34, ftp- !)• — 
A Berkefeld filtration set-up for the more convenient and safer treatment of 
quantities of liquids amounting to several liters is contributed' from the Uni- 
versity of California, directions for assembly and operation being accompanied 
by drawings showing constructional details. 

An improved reagent for '■ the "acetyl-methyl-carbinol test,: E. "Leifsok 
(Jmr. Baot.,' 23 {1932), No. 4 , pp. 353, 35Jf ). — ^The addition of 0.1 per cent copper 
sulfate dissolved in strong ammonia solution to the 10 per cent or stronger 
sodium hydroxide of the Voges-Proskauer test rendered the reagent more 
sensitive to acetyl-methyl-carbinol. The rate of the reaction was found so 
greatly increased that a bright red coloration appeared in from 10 to 20 
minutes.' ' 

Interaction' between ammonia and soils 'as a new method .of determining 
the state' 'Of .''saturation . and pH' values- of soils, A. N. ' Pubi: (Soil Sek, 33 
(1932), ■No, 5, ' pp. ' -The ■ quantity -of ammonia " taken up by a natural 

soil was.', deterinmed.' by ' placing from 10 .to .20 g -of the soil in a dish - ' over -'a 
normal solution of ammonia in a vacuum desiccator and maintaining this ex- 
posure for' two days, after which the soil, was transferred' to' another 'desiccator 
in'.'wh'ieh' it. was kept ''over" '90 per cent, sulfuric .acid'-for a ".further A wo" 'days. 
The'..a'ininonia retained' by the soil .was then, determined, by '''means"" 'of the usual 
".distillation '.with' lime followed by titration.: To '■'determine -'the '''max.!mri^^^ 
saturation 'Capacity '-'of '.The soil "for .ammonia',' the" Author , '-.stirred 10' g ' of the 
' .soil'" '"With ' ' about', 50- ■ c - .c ' of - . '■"■.added . " e'nough' 0.2'.^ hydrochloric ' acid to' 

'decompose the earho'nates, ":'an'd.,^ nfter cessation ' of' 'all' '■"■■effervescence, washed 
the' -soil ' free 'Of all nalciUin extractable by B.O 0 n hydrochloric acid, washed free 
.from' . ail ',ch'l' 0 .rides removable by' distilled ■ water, ' and 'dried the sam'ple by an 
'"extfaeti'on. w:itli 'a"' little alcohol followed 'by air drying;' this acid- treat ed' - soil 
being "then' exposed ^ over ' a, mmonia and over sulfuric ■ acid as " above described. 
'' “'.The '..state, of ■■sat'ura'tion-of''the''soil"(F)'is'"Calcu’late'd. from the formula ' 

where S and' T are " the, amounts,; of ''ammonia taken,," up .by,,,tli'e.,,,nat,nml,,',''a 
acid treated soil, respectively, AH' quantities, " of. course,, are., expressed, ...in 
equivalents.” 
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From tlie values' of degree of saturation thus obtatneclj it is ■ siiown to he 
possible to calculate the lime requirement as well as the approximate pH value 
of a soil. 

Measuring the salinity of irrigation waters and of soil solutions witli 
the Wheatstone bridge, 0. S. Scofield iV. S. Dept. Apr. Giro. $32 (IBSi), 
pp. 16, figs. 3). — Following a brief introductory statement, the circular takes up 
the apparatus used and its assembly and operation, the importance of teni" 
perature compensation and the means used for avoiding error from this source, 
the design and operation of the duplex conductivity cell, soil cups, the inter- 
pretation ' of conductance measurements, and the conductance of 'saturated soil. 

The duplex conductivity cell was designed to be used In the absence of a 
suitable water bath. It consists of two immersion conductivity cells, mounted 
side by side in a disk of hard rubber, designed to fit into the top of a cylindri- 
cal fruit jar of 1 qt. capacity. One of the conductivity cells has' a small opening 
at the bottom and another at the top so that it' will be^ filled with the water 
sample -when placed in the jar. "The other conductivity cell is closed at the 
bottom and open at the top through a small tubulature which may be closed 
with a rubber stopper. The closed cell is filled wfith the reference' solution. 

A critical ■ laboratory review of methods of determining organic matter 
and carbonates in soil, L. T. Alexandee' and H. G. Byees Dept. Agr., 

Tech. Bui 317 (1932), pp. 26, fig. 1). — study of the organic matter content of 
a group of soils by the liydro'gen peroxide method, the dry-combustion method, 
and the modified Rather method (E, S. R., 39, p. 11) is presented, together 
with a discussion of the defects of each method. The conclusion reached is 
that none of these methods gives a satisfactorily accurate means of estimating 
the organic matter in soils. The modified Rather method appeared to come 
nearest to the objective sought, but it was found too slow and expensive for 
ordinary 'routine examinations. 

The fact that the dry-combustion method is based on a fundamentally inac- 
curate conversion factor does not invalidate its use for accurate determination 
of carbon content is pointed out. The need for careful consideration of the 
carbonate content of soils as a part of the procedure in determining the carbon 
content of soils is emphasized, and an improved procedure is suggested. 

An iodometric micro method fo'r the determination' of sulfates in bio- 
logical ■ material, S. Moegulis and M. ■ Hemphill (Jour. ■ Biol. Chem., '96 
(1932), 1S‘0. 3, pp. 578-583 ). — This contribution from the University of Nebraska 
describes a method for determining sulfates ' by ^ precipitation ■ with barium 
chromate' and the ' iodometric titration of the equivalent of chromic' acid set 
free. The phosphates required first to be removed.' In the absence of organic 
matter this procedure wms found rapid, reliable, and suitable for the determi- 
nation of very small quantities of sulfur.- ■ ■ 

' The material, freed' from phosphates by means of solid Ca('0H)2, was digested 
with - fuming nitric acid, and superoxol. ■' "On: dissolving the ash the sulfates 
could be .determined very quickly by . the ' precip.it ation with. BaCrO^' and '-the'' 
iodometric titration of' the chromic acid. ■■■ 

' '“ To /determine the. inorganic sulfates in' biological material, it is not sufficient, 
however,' to remove . only , the phosphates,; as there are other interfering -sub- 
stance.s, '■ especially vuric .acid, which must 'be' removed; "■ This is ': accomphshed 
by, a mild .preliminary' .'oxidation ,..with''Sup'erox,ol and" a, trace" of ''FeCh. 

For the'' total', ..base' determination the phosphate-s 'are,, rem'oved "•' according' to 
F'blling'Sv'.P'rocedure -with: metastannic acid, and tW dry ashed residue, dissolved 
in' addulated ,w,ater,, is "treated in, the 'same.- way.” 

determlMation.'of zinc 'An ■biological materials^ W. R. Todd and C. A. 
..Elveh.jem {Jom. BM. C'hefn., 9$ No. 3, pp. 609-618 ). — ^The method de- 
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scribed in, tiiis cont,ributioii from tbe University of Wisconsin is based, on the 
precipitation of zinc, after its separation from the other elements present in the 
ash solution, as zinc ammoiiium phosphate. The procedure used for the sepa- 
..ratlon of , zinc was a modification of that involving the coprecipitatioii of zinc 
with added copper as the sulfide at a definite pH to eliminate the hnl'k of the 
impurities ; with "a second precipitation under identical conditions to remove 
the 'remaining impurities; and a final separation of the copper and zinc. The 
sulfide precipitates were' separated by centrifugation rather than by filtration 
after long standing. Further, the oxidation of the sulfides was carried out 
by means of hydrogen peroxide in HOI solution rather than by the use of 
nitric and hj-drochlorie acids. ^‘This change eliminates the need for several 
evaporations to insure the complete removal of nitric acid.” 

Of the results of a study of the precipitation of zinc ammonium phosphate 
with a view to the standardization of the procedure for quantitative determi- 
nations in solutions containing only minute quantities of the element, it is 
stated that “ wdien diammonium hj^drogen phosphate is used as the precipitat- 
ing reagent the zinc ammonium phosphate comes down first as an amorphous 
compound which upon standing changes into a crystalline salt of the compo- 
sition 2 ;nNH 4 P 04 . At definite i)H values and definite concentrations it was 
found that the zinc could be carried down with practically no loss.” 

A BW triple acetate method for sodium determinations in biological ma- 
terials, P. W. Sax.it (Jour, Biol, Ohem.y 96 (196^), No. pp, 659-612), — -In this 
method the sodium salt is precipitated with alcohol in a 15-c c tube, and the 
precipitate is centrifuged and washed with glacial acetic acid saturated with 
the triple salt. The sodium in the precipitate is estimated either gravimetri- 
cally or colorimetrically, according to the quantity of precipitate. 

** The optimum quantity of sodium for the colorimetric procedure is approxi- 
mately 0.3 mg. Ho\vevei% satisfactory results, with an experimental error of 
only 2 or 3 per cent, may be obtained with as little as 0.05 mg of sodium. The 
method is adapted, without resort to dry ashing, to sodium estimations in 
biological materials such as serum, whole blood, urine, tissue, stools, and ocular 
humors.” 

The detennlttation of magnesiuiii in blood with S-hydroxyqiiinoIine, 
;aml M,, A. Mackitst Biol. Ohem., 96 (19B2)j No, 2, pp, 

419-429 )., — ^As a contribution from the University of California Medical School 
the authors report modifications of method including the use of oxaiated 
samples to avoid interference by calcium, filtration on a Kirk-Sclimidt micro 
filter (noted below) to avoid the losses likely to occur in separating magnesium 
8-hydroxyquinoline hy centrifugation, and the bromination of the precipitated 
hydroxy quinohne compound ^i^^ the presence of a considerable excess of bromate 
to insure a rapid and smooth bromination. 

, An' 'toproved ' technic, for micro 'Calcinm analysis, P. L. Kiek and C- L.' A. 
'Schmidt',; (J.om\ BM, Ghem,, 8S (1929), No, 2, pp, Bll-$14, fig, :i).~A modifica- 
tion of the oxalate precipitation procedure for calcium determination is de- 
scTibed by the authors of this contribution from the University of California, 
together with, amiicro- filter, of which the: construction' is essentially,' as follows: 
As indicated by a drawing, a secto of %-m. tubing is tapered from a point 
"about,l;im „from': the top and, joined to,.' about 'in. tubing, which, in 

turn,,' Is J,ome,d' through a ,nearly square shoulder to a stem of tubing about. Ye in.- 
^ in, diameter', and ''about 1: in.,; in length.,: ,A;'';%'-in. circular plate ,of^ platinum ' foil,' 
cut out with a cork borer and- perforated, rests on the shoulder. The apparatus 
is prepared for use by forming a thin pad of purified asbestos on the platinum 
foil plate. After- the filtering off 'a'Ud' W'ashing of the precipitate, 'the .'entire,' pad 
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is removed by inserting a small stirring rod at the bottom and rinsing down 
tlie loosened pad (in the case of the calcium oxalate precipitate here dealt with, 
the rinsing is clone first with hot water, then with hot 2 n sulfuric acid). In 
the case of very small precipitates of calcium oxalate, solution may be effected 
in situ by means of the sulfuric acid solution. 

Tlie determination of carotin in fionr, G. G. Feeeari and C. H. Bailey 
(Cereal Ghent,, 6 (1929), No, 4j figs. 2; ahs. in Mimiesota 8ta, Ept. 

1981, p, 17). — ^This contribution from the Minnesota Station reports upon an 
adaptation of the gasoline co'lor value method permitting a color deterniiiiation 
by means of the spectrophotometer" more exact than that' obtained, by the use 
of a colorimeter, in the original form of the method. 

The accuracy of fat 'determinatiO'ns in buttermilk, and the eftect thereon 
of the presence of lecithin, J. Lyons and W. Finlay (Roy. Dttdliti Soc. Neon. 
Froc., 2 {1932}, No. 28, pp. 44^-4o9y.—lii tests at the dairy technology clepart- 
inent, University College, Cork, it was found that the Roese-Gottlieb method 
gave higher fat tests with buttermilk than the Gerber method, with the differ- 
ence decreasing slightly as the lactation period advanced. The Gerber test gave 
higher results than the Minnesota test (E. S. R., 6fi, p. 506),, the difference 
increasing with advancing lactation, indicating that the lecithin content " of 
buttermilk was higher toward the end of the lactation period. 

Adding lecithin increased the Roese-Gottlieb and Gerber tests, but did not 
affect the Minnesota test. About 70 per cent of the added lecithin %vas recovered 
by ' the first two methods. The Gerber test indicated and the Minnesota test 
clearly showed that the average fat loss in bnttermilk was higher in summer 
than in winter. An increased stability of the lecithin and fat in the milk emul- 
sions during the winter period was indicated. 

The authors suggest a shortened method for the Roese-Gottlieb test for 
buttermilk. 

Quantitative determination of calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus in 
feedstuffs and cattle excreta': Improved technic, H, P, Moeb'Is, J. W. Nelson, 
and L. S. Palmer ilM-us. and Engin. Ohem,, Analyt. Ed., 5 (1931), No. 
2, pp. 164-^97; ahs, in Minnesota Sta. Rpt. 1931, p. SO).— In the case of samples 
of which the ash contained a large proportion of substances insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, the authors obtained higher results in the determinations named 
■When the ash was first fused in a platinum dish with sodiumv carbonate, then 
dissolved for analysis in dilute hydrochloric acid. The silicic acid did not 
interfere wfith the volumetric determination of calcium, but it required to be 
removed by dehydration to permit a gravimetric calcium determination. The 
procedure is described in %vorking detail, and results obtained by its means are 
eomparedwvith those given by other methods. 

The acid-insoluble constituents of the ash are believed to be complex silicates 
involving 'the elements which' it was- desired to -determine, but capable'' of' being 
broken up completely by the fusion with sodium carbonate. 

;'' New uses"' for farm product's (U. 8. Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1932, pp. 
fig. -i).* — ^This, geU'eral caption; covers brief ' aiticies ; on,' the following '-topics: 
Chemical, 'Utilization 'of 'Farm 'By-Products Has Large' Prospects,. by''-G."''-',A." 
Br-oWne ; (pp. . 513-517) ■; : Citrus " By-Products ' Market , IS' ' Growers’ Safeguard... in' 
.Years- '"of Gverproduetion, by E.; M. Chace- (pp.- -517, ' .518) '; ' 'Lignin, Farm By- 
Product, -Now Wasted, May 'Supply Cheap> Organic -Chemicals, by M. Phillips (p. 
'519) 'Furfural, a ',PrO'-dU'et.-.-of' Farm.' 'Wastes, Has 'Many Industrial Uses, by H. T, 
Herrick '.('p. ' '520'} ;;.''^-Utiliz.atio'n,' of;. Straws '.'and - 'Stalks Lags as Other Materials 
-Compete-, by. F, P. Veitch (pp. 521, 522) ; and Sweetpotatoes Yield Fine White 
Starch by a New Process, by R. T. Balch and H. S. Paine (pp. 522-524)., ■ 
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Report of tlie cMef of the Weather Baream, 19 SO— 31 { U. S. DepL Agr.^ 
Weather Bur. Ept. 19S1, pp. pis. 7). — This report, following the siiiiie 

plan as in previous years, gives a genei^al summary of weather eoiiditions of each 
month of 19S0, brief summaries of data regarding tornadoes, hail, losses from 
windstorms, .sunshine, and excessive rainfall during the year, and detailed tabu- 
lations of data for pressure, temperature, precipitation, humidity, cloudiness, 
wind, and evaporation throughout the United States. 

Seference is made to the bureau’s investigations of possibilities of extending 
the period of forecasts “without as yet- having found a sufficiently sound 
basis yielding possibilities of successful forecasting.” The findings of a com- 
mittee of experts appointed to determine how droughts should be defined and 
their characteristics classified are briefly given. Drought was defined by this 
committee as “ a lack of rainfall so great and long continued as to affect injuri- 
ously the plant and animal kingdoms and to deplete water supplies both for 
domestic purposes and for the operation of power plants, especially in those 
regions where the rainfall is normally sufficient for such purposes..” 

Monthly Weather Review, [March-April, 1932] (U. 8. Mo. Weather Rev., 
m (m$), Nos. S, pp. 83-^100, pis. 11; k, pp. lOl-llo, iM. 7).— These numbers 
contain detailed suininarles of climatological data and weather conditions, solar 
and aerological observations, observations on wither on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and bibliographical and other information. Beginning with the 
March number, special contributions are omitted because of reduced funds for 
printing, the Review. 

Relative hamidity (U. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bur., 1932, pp. 

Tables are given which show values of relative humidity, or percentage of 
saturation, for air temperatures from —39“ to 4-44° G. and for depressions 
of the wet-bulb thermometer at 0.1° intervals computed for a barometric 
pressure of 29.24 in. (990 mb.), which is approximately the average station 
pressure for many stations in the United States not lying in mountainous or 
plateau regions, and corrections for effect of barometric pressures differing 
from, 29.24 'in. ' 

A compairisott of temperatures in widely different 'environments of the 
same - climatic area, R. N. Chapman, ' R. . E. Wall, L. GabloxjG'H, and C. T. 
Schmidt (£f00lopi/,' 12, ,(i 931), Mo. B, pp. 305— 322, figs. 7; abs. Minnesota Bta. 
Rpt. 1331,:. 19).— “ The mean, air temperatures of the hottest portion of the 
.year are shown- to be . very nearly the same for ..sand dunes, pine, oak, tamarack 
bog, and' basswo-od-maple- forests in the -region of the forty-fifth parallel in 
Minnesota. Extremes - of air and soil surface temperatures show significant 
j differences.,” 

Agricmitoral significance ■ of climatic features at Goodwell, OMahoina, 
H. H.'Pinnell ilOMahoma'} BanJmndle Sta,, Panhandle Bill 40 (1932), pp.,45, 

2, 1). -—This, bulletin, summarizes and discusses, with . ref erence . to their 

.agricultural -significance, - observations on pressure,' temperature, precipitation, 
'.humidity, evaporation, „ sunshine^ and wind recorded' at the station, ,1928-1931* 

-' The -mean, annual precipitation , for. the ■.■period- was 17.88 in., 77.5-. per .cent of 
■ which ■fell during, the, frost-free, period and “,9.9.in. annually .'coming at a' rate 
.most,, effective, for replenishing soil'moisture supplies, ■ 5.57 in.- in ..showers' too 
light to increase -soil moisture,,, hut- of value, in 'mitigating atmospheric--conditions, 

and. in. .which, 'wa.s.. -subject .to loss hy'-:', surf ace' rumoff.” ' -, 

- ^The mean" annual temperature -, was.' 55-.°'-E.;' the'^seasonal tr^^^ ^"'- 

tively gradual- rise, from .d-anuaiw- .through .June ..with';, the maximum '.maintained '' 
through .August and a more rapid.. decline 'beginning In September, and 'reaching'-" 
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the minimiiiii ' during tlie latter part of December. Tbe average daily range 
was 30,6®. Tbe highest temperature recorded at Goodweli was 107® and the 
lowest -“16®. Mean maximum temperatures of 90® and higher prevailed in 
July and August, but the low humidity of the air and constant wind prevented 
them from being oppressive. Mean minimum temperatures of below freezing 
extended through the period November to March, inclusive. Periods of ex- 
tremely low temperatures were usually of short duration, and the storms 
though frequent rarely brought heavy falls of snow. . . . The average length 
of frost-free period was 187.5- days. The average date of the last killing frost 
in the spring was April 17 and that of the first killing' frost in the fall was 
October 23,” but showed over a period of 22 years a variation ' of 46 days in the 
'spring and 30 days in the fall. 

The mean relative humidity for the period, 1928-1931, was 61.1 per cent, 
ranging from 7 to 100 per cent. The average annual evaporation was 65.9 in., 
being six times as great during the summer as in winter. “ The rate of evapora- 
tion appeared to be a better index of crop-producing conditions tlian' did rain- 
fall.” The average number of clear days per year w'as 225, partly cloudy 68, 
and cloudy 72. The estimated possible sunshine was 72.5 per cent. 

The choice of productive crops is nari*owly limited by the prevailing' temper- 
ature conditions and the low- frequency and erratic distribution of rainfall, 
resulting in injurious droughts. “ The sorghums embody the advantages both 
of high s’ield and dependability to perhaps the highest possible degree. . . . Win- 
ter grains (w’heat and barley) with a productive capacity rivaling that’ of the 
sorghums do not have a record of high dependability. . . . The spring grains 
(barley, oats, and w’heat) have been more or less severely limited by the 
amount and sometimes practically prohibited by the distribution of spring 
rainfall. Short season varieties of barley and oats have been more consistent 
producers than spring wiieat.. Corn has. been low and unreliable in production.” 
The growing season is as a rule too short for cotton. Tepary and mung beans, 
cowpeas, soybeans, and related annual legumes have been found valuable for 
hay, but are often limited in yieldi by -.insufficient rainfall. Millet appears to 
be well adapted to the climatic conditions, but is rarely used because of its 
iow'/yleld.. .'"‘The sour cherry and'cherry-plum ' hybrids are the principal 'tree 
fruits which can be depended upon tO' escape the frosts. Grapes and certain 
of the berries are dependable producers, but' are so frequently limited by amount 
of rainfall that supplementary irrigation ' is considered necessary.” ' ' ' ^ 

Weather and cotton'/ yleM in Texas, L.- H.- Daingekfield' (Bul, 'AmeK' Met. 
Soc., IS (1932) j NO'. Jf, pp. 61-69).— It is stated' that the tropical .origin of 'notton 
is showm in its tolerance of heat ■ and '. marked intolerance of "cold. ' 'Cottonseed 
should not be "planted ' until the' soil reaches a mean temperature of 62® 'F., 
which, In a’ normal season, may not. be, reached' until a month "or' 'Six- weeks, 
after the last' killing' frost ' of 'spring.- -The '’planting period in ' Texas " during a 
normal year may range from late February '.in the lower Kio 'Grande Walley 
to 'the middle 'of May in ''the, northwestern part of the -State. Sustained "high 
temperatures" b-otli night .and day-' .throughout, the season, with a .summer -mean' 
of n.ot'less',"than',77®, '-'are most "favorable for the/growth of 'the cotton plant.' '■".■ 

, O'ther ' things" 'be'ing" equal,' the ideal. 'year, for cotton '.would be. one,'"- .in" which 
there 'was 'good, sol! moisture -'storage' during the preceding winter, which should 
'be .'sufficiently- "cold ""to "destroy 'the' .hibernating pests; followed by an early 
spring of'; moderate' rainfall, .''prom'Oting '.planting "an'd.''Cultivation of crop; a 
m'oderately dry, hot summer, with abundant sunshine, but not really droughty 
'A'li'd', not '■ subject to. sharp reversals" in ra.infa!l''. 'or temperature,' thus favoring 
care^ 'and "growth ..of C'rop.and holding' down ''Weevil (this condition would ' favor 
certain." other 'insects, .however, .'of -less 'serious nature) ; finally, a fairly dry, 
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brigM ' aiitiimn and late frost, to remove ail of tbe cotton from the fields with- 
out deterioration or loss.”' 


SOILS— EEBTILIZEES 

History of A, B, and O soil horizons, C. C. Nikifobob'F {Anict\ Soil Survey 
Assoc, Bui. 12 {1931), pp, 67-70; abs. in 3£innesota Sta, Rpt. 1931, p, 38 ). — 
The author points out the frequent inadeqnacy of the A, B, 0 system of soil 
horizon nomenclature, and describes briefly the attempts of Vilensky and of 
Polynov to improve the system. 

The use of the moisture equivalent in the textural classification of soils, 
G. B. Bodman and A. J. MxmMXJD (Soil ScL, 38 (1932), Vo. 5, pp. 863-374, figs, 
3). — ^The results of moisture equivalent determinations of mixtures of sol! 
samples of known moisture equivalent values and in known proportions are 
presented by the authors of this eontiubution from the California Experiment 
Station in support of the suggestion that a single diagram ( tri-dimension al) 
based upon the Davis and Bennett soil class triangle (E. S. E., 57, p. 613), 
Smiths directly determined moisture equivalent values of soil separates 
(E. S. R., 39, p. 214) , and the total sand content, may be used to give useful 
approximations to the textural class names. 

The texture of the sample would thus be fixed by means of moisture equiva- 
lent and total sand determinations only, both being operations which can be 
performed rapidly. In addition, the highly useful moisture equivalent value 
would be available for various other purposes. Since the diagram of Davis 
and Bennett is in turn based upon the mechanical composition of the soil as 
analyzed by a mild form of pretreatment and centrifugal separation (the 
Bureau of Soils old method of analysis), it is evident that this method of 
analysis alone can be used for an accurate designation of the class names 
of normal soils where this particular triangular diagram is to be used.” 

A V new method of determining clay content of soils by moisture ab- 
sorption at 7© per cent humidity, A. N. Puki (Soil ScL, 33 (1932) , Vo. 6, pp, 
403-4177 ' fig • The author found it possible so to divide the vapor pressure 
curve of soils into three portions that these portions represent three forms of 
hygroscopic moisture. The first, that of hydration, depends on the constitu- 
tionaT nature of the soil colloids ; the second, moisture absorbed by capillarity, 
on the surface area of the soil colloids; and the third on their state of aggre- 
gation, Though admitting that sharp delimitations of these three forms of 
moisture could not be made, he considers that “ there is evidence to show that 
we shall not be far wrong in considering 10 per cent humidity as marking the 
end of the first form, and 70 per cent humidity as the end of second form.” 
Olay (0.001 mm) content of a soil could he estimated from moisture absorption 
between 10 to 70 per cent humidity with a fair amount of accuracy, by the help 
of an empirical formula. 

The Tractionatiou, composition, and hypothetical constitution, of certain 
uoHoMs " derived 'from the great' soil groups,,, I. C. " Brown, and IS. G. Byers 
(U. S. Dept, Agr., Tech. Bui, 319 (1932), pp. 44 )- — ^Eight soil samples derived 
from 7 different profiles vvere fractionated and analyzed, each as 5 fractions. 
The fractions were the silt (5m to 50m)> clay (1m to 5m) , and the three colloidal 
sizes, finer than 0.1m, 0.1m to 0.3m, and 0.3m to 1m. The dispersion of the colloids 
was effected by trea.tment with .water and, , In, some; instances,; 'with', ammonium, 
hydroxide at a maximum pH of 8.7. The silt and clay fractions of three of the 
.samples were, f urther,;, dispersed' with aodiuin,.hydroxi^'''Wlutioii at, a,' maximum' 
pH of 11, ' 
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The samples included a chernozem, a prairie soil, a podsol, and three lateritic 
soils. Tlie fractions of the .colloids of the chernozem and of the prairie soils 
showed marked similarity in composition and properties within the range oi 
colloidal size, “ indicating the presence of a definite and predominating type of 
colloidal acid.” Fractions of the podsol colloid were characterized by marked 
variation in chemicai composition, “ indicating ■ the existence of a natural 
fractionation process which is in operation in the soils^ of this group.’' The 
podsol colloid ' appeared to be a mixture of (at least) iron oxide and the acidoid 
complex characteristic of the chernozem soils. 

The fractions of the lateritic colloids showed differences in composition which 
were definite but not so marked as were those observed in the podsols. The 
existence in the lateritic soils of a colloid complex different from that found 
ill the chernozem, prairie, and podsol colloids seemed probable. 

According to a theoretical outline of the origin and nature of soil colloids 
which the writers believe to be in harmo.ny with the facts presented/'’ the , sot! 
colloids represent progressive stages of degradation of complex silicates through 
hydrolysis, in which are to be distinguished the montmorillonitic acid and 
iiaiioysitie acid stages and the final or lateritic stage. “ The two hypothetical 
acids are both amphoteric. The colloids themselves consist of the partly neu- 
tralized salts of these acids and contain both acidic and basic radicals, together 
with organic colloid. The lateritic colloids possess only very limited base-hold- 
ing capacity. Since the process of soil formation is continuous, no single colloid 
can be expected to contain one colloid, component only, but in each colloid one 
component may be expected to dominate. The behavior of the soil will be in 
general harmony with the chemical properties of its dominant colloid, modified 
by the presence of other components so far as they occur.” 

The movement of gases thi’oiagh the soil as a criterion of soil structure, 
T. F. Bueheer (Arimna Bta. Tech. Bul. S9 pp. [>^3+57, /lys. The 

bulletin presents a critical study of soil structure, based upon the fiow of air 
under various conditions through soil and other gi’anular columns, in an appa- 
ratus in which the essential physical conditions could he accurately controlled; 
and shows the derivation of an equation based on the assumption that Stokes’s 
law appUes to a stationary granular system through which the fluid is passing. 
This equation combines the pressure drop through the column, depth of column, 
cross section of column, mean effective diameter of particle, and the viscosity 
of 'the 'gas. , 

The functional relationships between the volume-of-fiow rate and the variables 
mentioned were separately determined. Correction required to be made for the 

wall effect,” resulting from a, difference between the radius of the particle and 
that of the container. Tt was found, that “such deviations froiii stream-iine 
flow could be accounted for by way of a factor which is a linear function of 
the ■ratio of. diameter ' of /particle . .to '.that of the ■ circular container.”" -''The 
■ voiume-o.f-flow rate was .■ found- to.. vary directly 'as. the p.ressur 0 '..drop through 
the eoliimii, inversely, as 'the : depth, of .column, directly as the. squa.re. of -'the 
diameter of ' pa, rticle, 'directly as 'the, cross section., of column, and inversely as the 
viscosity of .the 'air. The, air viscosity, could he. .derived from the temperature 
and hum'ldity of the air, .stream. ■ ■ 

../A '.value , 'Calculable, from... the flow -.equation ' on . the basis of^-.the experimental 
"data, .for 'the 'Various 'experimental '.materi'als .was .foii'nd ,'to',b'.e constant over „a.' 
"mde..' range of ."Physical conditions, of 'measurement. ' The constant was “non- 
d,imensi'0iial,, which' sh'O'Ws '..'that'/ it. 'is a function of structural soil characteristics 
.' only. This constant is designated as a ‘ structure constant ’ and is character- 
istic for typical granular materials.” The structure constant varied from soil 
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to soil, tile so-called tight ” soils giving a low^ constant, and the more permeable 
soils decidedly greater values, . A comparison between the structure constant 
and' the porosity of various soils- indicated that- the -relation is not simply I'inear, 
as might be expected' if all pores were continuous, and therefore avaiMbie- for 
gas flow. Preliminary experiments on the relation ■ hetween textural composi- 
tion and structure on mixtures of coarse sand and silt and mixtures , of coarse 
sand and -very fine sand, respectively, indicated that the structure constant 
decreases very markedly' with successive additions in percentage of the finer 
constituent until about SO per cent is reached, when it decreases graditallj^ to 
zero.' 

- The author describes a simplified, apparatus ‘‘which makes possible a rapid 
determination of the structure constant for any given material, and is suitable 
for routine use.” 

Investigations concerning separation of similarly charged ions from 
soils by electrodialysis, A. Loddesol (Soil Sci., 3S No. 5, pp, S75-S95, 

pi. 1). — The author contributes from the Ohio State University the design of a 
S-compartment modification of his ail-glass electrodialysis cell (E. S. B., 67, 
p.."13),. together with the results of further experiments indicating the possi- 
lnlity ^of " a separation of certain ions ' .by -the use of membranes of different 
permeability 'between.- the chambers : placed on ^ ' the same side of the' 'central 
compartment. The experimental results indicated also that a separation of 
certain ■ cations from other cations can 'apparently be made by chemical means, 
since a precipitation could be arranged in an intermediate chamber, other cations 
being allowed to migrate to the end chamber. 

' A' separation of pure^ “humic acids,” dependent upon their inability to pass 
through rubber membranes slowly -.permeable- by simpler anions, is further 
suggested. .'^ 

Finally, “ it was found that iron, aluminum, and magnesium under certain 
conditions migrated to the anode, presumably in the form of complexes con- 
sisting of hydroxides which had absorbed acid anions.” 

' Physical and chemical characteristics "of the soils from the erosion ex“ 
perimeiit statiOBs., H. E. Middleton, O. S.. . Slater, . and H. G. Byers (U. 5^. 
Bepi./ Agr.y. Tm'h. ' Eul, 316 {WSt), pp. 51),“-Mecliaiiical analyses, and gross 
chemical ana'lyses of representative, profile samples of each of. -the, soil types on 
which -eight erosio,n experiment stations have been established w-ere niade, to- 
gether with detailed' 'Chemical analyses of the colloids of each soil type; deter- 
minations ' -of - the" p'-hysical characteristics affecting erosioiial behavior and a 
study 'Of their, relation' to each other, to. the. chemicaL composition of the colloid, 
....and.'b'O .field '■e.rosional behavior, so far ■ as. .the latter, is known- at' the present 
'."time ; -..and" deteminationS'' of the physical: characteristics -of composite sa.mples 
from each tank .plat -at,' .six .of the. stations. .." 

“Ah.a'Balytical basls-has beett.established,’to .which',' may be referred the-' future’ 
field behavior of -.these .soils 'When it has-been detemined, .so that, a' quantitative 
' expression ■ of anticipated behavior may be '.developed.” 

'The 'Heed''' for accurate , .quantitative expresmon- 'of,' the effect, of soli '.structure 
on- .erosional,' behavior - !s' ' pointed' ouh'.'-- 

, : 'C'Soil' Survey .Reports,,. 31929 Series] ■ ■ ■.( U. .rBept . ... Afr., . Bur . ' BMem. m4 
'BoiU' iBoU' Surpep '.Ept'^.J, 'B'er.. 19B9, Nos. 5, pp. BQ, pls^'^y rfigs. nm-p !■; 6^ pp. 

i, map i),— The two .surveys; -of , which the 'reports are here,- noted 
were , made- with the coopem'ti''on, .'-respectively,' ■ ,"o'f ' the 'O'olorado Experi'ment 
'."Station and,: 'the' :,Geo3^la' 'State;:',Gollege':'qf ';,Agriculture. 

No. 5, Bail gurvep of tha ' 'orcB, Colorado, A. T. Sweet et a!.— The 

Greeley'' area, occupying 513,920 acres- in Weld*' County in the northern part of 
'Colorado, presents the surface' features-' of ■,'':an /'eastward' and 'southeast wa.rd . -slop- 
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iiig plain estendiiig fiTim the foot of the Rocky Mountains to the Missouri RiTer. 
About three-fourths of the’ area surveyed is under irrigation, and ■ extensive 
tracts are dry farmed. 

The soils of' the area are mapped and described as 10 series inclusive of 20 
types. Of these, Terry fine sandy loam, covering 17.6 per cent of the total land 
surface, , is the most extensive, and is followed by Weld fine sandy loam, which 
occupies 14.9' per cent. 

No, 6. ' Soil siirve'y of McIntosh €ountt/j Georgia, G. L. Fuller et al.- — McTntosli 
County, southeastern Georgia, consists of 277,120 acres of low fiatw^oocls.. Tidal 
iiiarsli, amounting to 28.1 per cent, and 13 per cent ■ of swamp constitute the 
largest areas mapped, in' the county. Bladen fine sandy loam, 11.9 per cent, 
is the largest area listed among the 12 series of 20 types of classified soils. 

Morphological, greenhouse, and chemical studies of the Black Belt soils 
of Alahania, G. D. Scaeseth (Aladama Sta. Bui 2S7 (1932), pp. 48, figs, 24)^— 
The Black Belt soils, Sumter, Houston, Oktibbeha, Eutaw, Lufkin, Bell, Leaf, 
and Catalpa clays, are reported upon with respect to chemical and physical 
characteristics and fertilizer responses. Exchangeable cations and anions, per- 
centage base saturation, titration curves, and buffer actions were determined on 
all the ' soils used. A 5-months’ phosphate fixation experiment showed that 
at the end of this period less than 1 per cent of water-soluble PO4 wms recovered 
from soils that had received 4,000 lbs. of superphosphate per acre. Potassium 
■\vas fixed to a much less extent. The calcium carbonate requirement of the 
acid soils show’ed that some of the soils require up to 16,000 lbs. of lime per 
acre to bring their reaction to pH 6.5. The calcium carbonate content of the 
Sumter clays wms found frequently to vary from 5 to 50 per cent. Some soil 
properties, as degree of weathering, base exchange capacity, buffer values, color, 
plasticity, and fixation of phosphorus, are discussed in their relationship to the 
SiOrsesquioxide ratio of the colloid. 

A quantitative study of the microorganic population of a hemlock and a 
deciduous forest soil, M. X Cobb (Soil Sei., S3 (1932), No. 5, pp, 325-345). — 
The soils studied were of a very fine sandy loam tyjje, collected in forest areas 
of "' the grounds of the New York Botanical Garden, and were'' found closely 
similar to, if not identical with, the Gloucester loam of the same vicinity. The 
numbers of bacteria, fungi, and actinomycetes were determined under a variety 
of moisture 'and temperature conditions.- 

The numbers of bacteria found in the topsoil under deciduous cover were about 
twice those found in the topsoil under hemlock or in the subsoiT of the de- 
ciduous area ; and bacteria were nearly six' times as numerous in the decidu- 
ous topsoil as in' the hemlock subsoil.' Of actinomycetes, the deciduous topsoil 
contained twice as many as did the deciduous subsoil or the hemlock topsoil; 
a,iid nea,rly three times as many; as were found in the 'hemlock subsoil. .Of 
fungi, twdce as many appeared in the examination of the ' hemlock topsoil as .in' 
that of the deeiduous' topsoil; seven times as many as in the deciduous subsoil; 
and ten times as' many' 'as in the 'hemlock subsoil. 

These" figures 'show that in the peaty hemlock 'topsoil the '.mol'ds 'are''.'"respon-' 
sible for most -of ." the decomposition; whereas in the deciduous 'topsoil '."the 
bacteria are the main '.agents in the soil, digestion 'processes "and theTungi 'are 
in second place according ,'to' numbers.. . ' . .' ' Most of the -work of deeomposi- 
tion.is com'pieted in; the, t^vo; topsoils', but, in .the subsoils that which Is left to 
'b,e . done '' is carried. '' on mainly' by the bacteria. The actinomycetes and fungi 
■aid in' the'prb'cess but 'are 'not' tbe'maiH’ agentsA ' 

In general, the greatest numbers of bacteria, fungi, and actinomycetes corre- 
.sponded to the, time of' gre.atest'soiT''m'oisture.' '''.'.The'* 'freezing of the soli caused 
a marked ■.■increase in the, ' numbers of organisms,' but 'tMs'.' 'in-crease was not so 
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apparent , in tDe ease of tlie fungi. The counts in frozen soil were high but 
not the highest of the year. The seasonal maxima for the three types of 
organisms came in all soils in April, at' the beginning of the growing season. 
The air temperature appeared to have no definite relation to , the total numbers 
of bacteria, fungi, or actinomycetes. 

The slight variations in the H-ion concentration had no apparent effect on 
the total numbers of bacteria, fungi, or aetinomycetes. 

In general, there was observed some parallelism between the numbers of 
bacteria and actinomycetes in each soil; but this was not so marked in the 
case of the fungi. 

The microbiological population of peat, S. A. Waksman and E. B. PuEvis 
(Soil ScL, SIf {193%), mo. %, pp. 95-113, pis. 2 ). — ^The authors of this contribution 
from the New Jersey Experiment Stations report a study of the nature and 
relative abundance of the bacteria of several layers of lowmoor, sedimentary, 
and highnioor peats. 

In contradistinction to the belief said to be held by some investigators “ that 
peat bogs are sterile below the surface,” the present authors report that “ an 
abundant population consisting of bacteria and, in the case of certain lowmoor 
peats, of actinomyces was found at all depths of the peat profiles,” It is noted, 
also, that “ the bacteria found in the lower depths of the highmoor peat profiles 
are autochthonous, or native to their medium, and have not been brought there 
by an outside agency. They find in the anaerobic system of those peats as 
natural a substrate as the aerobic bacteria find in soil or elsewhere, where 
free oxygen is admitted.” 

Ill highmoor peats the sphagnum lashers showed a relatively limited bac- 
terial population ; but in the forest, sedge, or sedimentary layers bacteria were 
found in much larger immbers. Bacteria were found in the largest numbers 
in the layers showing the most decomposition. It is considered that micro- 
organisms, largely bacteria, are chiefly responsible for the formation and trans- 
formation of peats. 

Presence of Azotobacter and absence of Tbiobacillus thiooxldans in peat 
soils, C. E. SiciXNEB and I. J. Nygaed {Ecology, 11 {1930), No. 3, pp. 558-561; 
ahs. in Minnesota^ Bta. Rpt. 1981, p. 18). — ^The authors examined 55 peat soils 
for the presence of Azotobacter species. Feat soils, like mineral soils, supported 
Azotobacter only when at a pH of about 5,9 or above, although some of the 
soils were found anomalous as regards the tolerance of acidity by the so-called 

ealcipiiilic ” crop plants. A. chroocoemm was found in the more basic soils, 
and A. J)eijcrincMi in . the soils near the critical reaction (pH 5.9). A soil 
previously fertilized w^ith flowers of sulfur was the only one found to contain 
T., iMoomdam. , , 

Heavy plains soirnitrate probleins, H. H. Finnell {[OMalwma] Panhandle 
Sta., Panhandle Bui. {1932), pp. 8). — This is a brief discussion of data moi'e 
fully considered in Bulletin 203 of the Oklahoma Experiment Station (E, S. E., 
6T, p. 36S) . The topics here taken up are the soil nitrogen supply, factors which 
control the formation of nitrates and their removal from the soil, how to esti- 
mate fertility condition from simple crop history, and the conservation of 
nitrogen" under .semiarid conditions. 

Freliminary report ' Oii the effect of certain chemicals on rice production ■ 
and their effect on the . rice .soil, L.. G, KA'Ep {ArJcansas Sta. But '211 {1932)', 
pp. Jo).—- A variety of field and laboratory experiments on the soil needs of rice 
led the author to the tentative conclusion that “organic iron may partially 
solve the rice fertilization problem.” A synthetic humic acid iron compound 
was prepared, which ‘Ms soluble in alkaline solutions and precipitates in acid 
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solutions. ' Wlien [tliis was] added to nutrient solutions, tlie rice grew as well 
as in acid solutions containing inorganic iron.” 

Tbe appearance of chlorosis and the failure of rice to attain normal grow'th 
were found not to be attributable, apparently, to lack of available nitrogen. 
Quaiititi^ of soluble manganese in excess of those capable of being rendered 
innocuous, as shown by McCool (E. S. K., SO, p. 128), by the quantities of 
other nutrients present, appeared to be responsible, in part at least, for the 
poor growth in the Clarksville soil ■ of these experiments. Goniplete drjiiag of 
the soil, in the greenhouse tests as ^vell as in those made in the field, w^as 
followed by improved grourth. It is stated in this connection that "‘the non- 
cropped soil solution as well as the solution from the cropped soil that has 
been completely dried contains larger amounts of iron than the continuously 
cropped soil.” 

In the field ammonium sulfate was apparently a little more effective than 
was sodium nitrate. In the greenhouse “heavy applications of potash” in- 
creased the 5ueM ; but in the field 1,024 lbs. of muriate of potash and 1,000 lbs. 
of acid phosphate failed to gi%"e an increase in grain yields. 

Crop yields from HMnois soil experiment fields in 19Si, F. C. Baijeb 
{IlUmis Sta, Bui S82 (1932), pp. 225-278, figs. 3 ). — The bulletin extends, to 
cover the 1931 results, the record of the long-period experiment field work last 
noted in Bulletin 370 (E. S. B., 65, p. 323):' The present addition to the report 
presents, in part 1, a summary of results for soil treatments for rotation 
periods ending in 1931, and in part 2 a tabulation of the crop yields for 1931, . 
including “an acre-yield average of all crop-yield data on each field for each 
treatment presented in terms of pounds per acre.” 

Marl: Its formation, excavation, and nse, S. G, Beegquist, H. H. Mussel- 
man, and C. E. Millab {Michigan 8ta, Spec. Bui 224 (1932), pp. 34, figs. IS ). — 
This bulletin discusses the formation, of marl, excavating and handling marl, 
and utilization of marl for agricultural purposes. 

Experiments with commercial nitrogenous fertilizers, J. W. Tedmoke and 
X T. WiLMAMSON (Alabama Sta. Bui 238 (1932), pp. 60, figs, 9 ). — ^In studies as 
to the relative value of nitrogen sources on 8 soil types, sodium nitrate pro- 
duced more cotton for a 5-year period on 5 of these types than other sources, 
while on the remaining 3 types ammonium sulfate was about as effective. 
The average relative efficiency on the 8 soil series was sodium nitrate lOO, 
ammonium sulfate 89, urea 86, a combination of Ammophos A and sodium 
nitrate 82, Leunasalpe ter 82, and cottonseed meal 57. 

The continued use of acid-forming nitrogenous fertilizers on unlimed land 
caused a reduced crop yield due to the development of soil acidity and a reduc- 
tion in the amount of soil bases.- In sandy soils the acidic fertilizers decreased 
the amount of exchangeable calcium and increased the amount of exchangeable 
hydrogen to an extent which was .injurious ■ to plant' growth. The " extent^ tO' 
which acid-forming, fertilizers increased soil acidity varied with the soil , and' 
the chemical composition of the fertilizer; but relative values are given as am- 
monium .sulfate 100, ■ ammonium phosphate ' lO'O, ' Leunasalpeter 75, urea' 50, and 
ammonium nitrate 50. ..'Acidic ' nitrogenous fertilizers, , when used on the',saine'' 
soil for a considerable. period of. years,, caused a. marked decrease, 'in.; pho^hate 
availabllity and ' an increase in,' water-soluble. potassium, ., 

' Physiologically , basic 'fertilizer^' ca.used : an' increase ,' in '' phosphate availability 
and' a reduction 'in 'the ,' water-soluble -potassium.' - "Sodium nitrate was ' lea'Ched', 
from .a: sandy and from' 'a :'Clay, soil -'to, a '.much greater, extent.,'tli'an' was amiia'.omum'' 
-sulfate.' ,“Am.mom'um nitro-gen. was absorbed -by c.ott on ., seedlings 'm,ore rapidly 
than .nitrate 'nitrogen.” , 
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Under field conditions, tlie physical .properties of tlie sandy loam soils were 
not affected tO' an appreciable extent by any of. tlie . sources of nitrogen, , An 
increased soil acidity was found to .be preventable by tbe use, of , a coiiibinatioii 
ill wMcb about TO per cent of tbe nitrogen is in the,' form of sodium or .calcinm 
nitrate and about 30 . per cent in the form of ammonium sulfate or ainmoninin 
phosphate. Other combinations could be calculated from the data presented. 
Soil acidity developed by acid-forming nitrogenous fertilizers could be corrected 
by sufficient applications of basic slag, ■ or of limestone or dolomite mixed with 
the fertilizers' or applied to the soil in the drill or broadcast. 

Effect of , fertilizers on the chlorine content of the -sap of corn plants, 

N. A.,Pettinger {Jour. Agi\ Research [17. iS.], {1B82), Uo. pp. 

figs. The use of fertilizers containing chlorine increased the chlorine content 
of the sap of corn plants at the Virginia Experiment Station, the increase being 
partially proportional to the amount of chlorine supplied by the fertilizer. 
Chlorine added in potassium chloride approximately 15 years ago is stated still 
to be exerting a residual effect on the chlorine content of the plant sap. k 
tendency of this residual effect to be inversely proportional to crop yields was 
noted, but the chlorine supplied by manure 15 years ago was not shown to be 
exerting a residual effect at present. The sap of corn plants was found to 
contain approximately, one-fourth as . much .chlorine as , potash.' : .Potassium 
chloride increased , the chlorine: potash., ratio slightly, ■while manure lowered 
it slightly. As the chlorine content of the sap Increased, the H-ion concern 
, tration increased also. 

Fertilizers containing sulfur failed to cause an appreciable accumulation of 
sulfate ions in the sap of corn plants. Corn plants absorbed the chloride ion 
much more readily than the sulfate ion. Previous work on the components of 
corn sap, has been noted (E, S. B., 66,. p, 19). 

Fertilizer developnients (17. iS. Dept. Agr. Yea rloolc 19'32j pp. figs. 

&). — The brief papers assembled under this head are as follows: Fertilizer In- 
dustry Making Adjustments tO' Complex . Economic Reauirements, by R. O. B. 
Davis Ipp. 529-533) ; Fertilizer Sources Ample for Midwest, Cost Cut by Higher 
Concentration, by X W. Turrentine (pp. 533-535) ; Fertilizer Combining Super- 
phosphate ' with Free Ammonia S.ueceeds, by W. H. Ross and.K. , ,D. Xacob 
(pp., 535-537)' ; Fot,ash Extraction from United States ■ Deposits Studied in 
Promising' .Experiments, by P. H. -Royster . (pp. 537, 538) ; Fertilizer , PIacG.ment 
of Vast Importance in Cotton-Growing, Bta.tes, by 'J. J. Skinner (pp. 538-541) ; 
Fertilizer- Experiments Show Phosphate is -Chief Need, in, the ' Middle West, by 

O. Schreiner . (pp. 542-545) ; and Tobacco .in . Some Soils May Require Secondary 
Elements in-: Fertilizer, by ,J. B. McMurtrey, 'Jr. (pp„ 545-548). 

Analyses of com-m-ercial .fertilizers, season 19S1— 1952:,' R. N. Beackett 
(South Carolina Sta. JBuL 284 iJ9S2), pp. 51). — ^T-he- bulletin consists - essentially^ 
-of, the usual- analytical' data. 

, ' : / AGEICITM 

.... .Movement, 'Of organic ma.terial^ in plants, ■ A. ' S. Gsafts (Pkmt Phgsiol, 
■d '(1931), , Vo. 'I'j'pp. l-Ifl, pis. 4t 3) In' place' of the 'thr'ee main' theories'' 
existent as -regards the movement -of organic"'' ma-terials' in plants, iia,mely, that 
it' Is .due to', a hydrostatic : pressure gradient, that it is due mainly ,, to , diffusion 
■ . 'through ' the phloem,-' or that it is due '"'to, 'mass flow through ' the ' 'sieve"' tube's, 
"theyautho'r,; suggests th,e 'exist ence''''of the i'osm-otic system- ,such. as' 'has been' advo- 
'',;'.,',cat'e'd,,'dy, ,Pfeffer,;^ and ' Munch,.' with. the-,, total phloem '' for,' "a roadway. 

This .'Would-' 'furnish ''-dui^ ftinct,iohality"in'" the 'walls 'of -'the''Pot'uto stolon ' about 
37 per .'Cent „of the, total , erosS: sectional '-'ai’ea, in pumpkin about 30 per cent. 
,,;'^ieyant fects' and experimental data are presented, with- -discussion. 
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TTacing the transpiration stream with djes, ii. B. HAiiVEY [Amer. Jour, 
Bot,, 17 {MSO), A^o. 7, pp* Qd7-Q61, S; aps, in Minnesota. Sta. Rpt 19S1, 
p. SO).— The author demonstrated the path of the transpiration stream in stems 
and into' fruits and seeds hy means of nontoxic dyes. A direct connection 
between dodder and a host plant was proved by the passage of dye fx’oin the 
xylera of the host to the xylem of the dodder. , 

Effects of insolation and' soii characteristics on tissue fluid reaction in 
wheat, W. F. Loehwixg (Plant Plipsiol.^ 5 (1980), No. 3, pp. 298-305, 1}.— 

Tissue fluids from entire ■ wheat tops showed diurnal acid periodicity, free 
acidity reaching, a minimum in the evening and a maximum in the early' 
morning. Sap acidity of wheat plants on acid soils was much greater than 
that of plants on the 'same soils after aixplications of calcium carbonate to 
correct acidity. The general level of free acidity was ' much lower in plants 
on an untreated, low mineral humus than in those on an acid loam higher in 
mineral matter. Symptoms of acid toxicity appeared in the, tops of 8- weeks- 
old w^heat on the untreated acid humus. Following correction of soil acidity 
with lime, the sap ■ hydrion concentration of plants on the humus was reduced 
more than in those on the loam. The sap acidity of strongly insolated plants 
on limed humus soil fell beloiv the level necessary for iron mobility, as shown 
by chlorosis and absence of iron in the leaves. When chlorosis had persisted 
for two or more weeks leaves gradually lost their turgor, and acidity rose 
rapidly as the moisture content diminished.” 

Titration curves of etiolated and of green wheat seedlings reproduced 
with buffer niixtnres, A. M. Hubd-Kaesee (Plant PhgsioL, 5 (1980), ^No. 8, 
pp. 307-S28, figs. 6 ). — In the approximate reproduction of both alkali- and acid- 
titration curves of the juice of both, etiolated and green wheat seedlings .with 
chemical' mixtures' containing asparagine, phosphates, sodium mala te, glucose, 
and, in green seedlings, leucine, asparagine appeared to be the substance in 
the juice of the etiolate.d seedlings which was responsible for the characteristic 
point of Inflection of the titration curve near pH 8.9. Piiosphates seem to be 
the' principal buffers between pH"6.0 and 7.5., The equilibrium, between the 
primary ' and secondary phosphates may be intimately associated with, the'' main- 
tenance of 'the normal reaction of the .tissues, 'Over the range of the acid- 
titration of the Juice (below pH 6.0), the buffering seems due largely 'to the 
presence' of an. organic acid constituent.- Sodium mala te. alone, or a .com- 
'blnation of tartrate and citrate with or without malate,, gives aeid-titration 
values similar to those of the juice. The zone of decreasing- buffer capacity 
below pH 3.5 and pH 4.0, ■ respectively, in the oxalate and - 'succinate curves," 
giving rise to characteristic Inflections .yrhieh do ' not occur in ' the titration 
curves of wheat Juice, is thought to preclude- the presence of'' these salts, in 
wheat juice in sufficient amount .to .affect -the titration values. Grlncose . sup- 
plied the requisite buffer capacity of the etiolated seedling juice.' above' pH. '9.5, 
In .the case of green Aeedlings,- both, leucine and glucose,, were tised"in.,.r'ep.rodu'e-^ 
ing the titratio.n' -curve over ' thiS'. .region because, the requisite amount of glucose 
alone -wa-s so much,,gr'eater. tha'n :that'. found in the :' juice. . '.'The ' glucose' ,w.as 
considered to be ' .representative- of ail the 'soluble carbohydrates' of "the. '.Juice 
which, react with ' alkali above pH . 9 . 5 . ',- 
The , 'most .pronounced changes- in the buffer- 'system of the wheat -p'lant. -'during 
the period of .seedling-.developm-ent-seem.to be due. to a reduction ..in a-sparaglne' 
-content,' and -a'n, increase In -an. ..organic" acid constituent 'as assi.iBiiati-,Qn','processes- 
.becom'e.,:'€stabl!shed''..in''th'e young... plant: 

-The ..r’.dIe, 0 'f.'maiigaBeseTa .the -natritioii oi'ljemiia,' .H. A.,'.O.hABs:' and C. L. 
Wm iPMnt. PMpsM,,..:5 'a,.': s.tudy.. -seeking 
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to test views regarding tBe snpposed essentiality in plant nutrition of man- 
ganese, no indications of sucB indispensability were found, nor was there any 
Increase, of reproduction rate corresponding to the increase of manganese. 
Above 1 part per million the solution shows gradually inereasliig toxicity, size, 
weight, ash, and reproduction figures proving very irregular. There' is some 
Indication that the plant can adapt itself to manganese. 

The relation' of temperature and the partial pressure of oxygen.' to res- 
piration and growth in germinating wheat, W. B. Mack (Plant Physiol., 5 
(1980), No. t, yp. l-BS, figs. 7 ). — ^This paper represents the detailed and tabu- 
lated results of an experimental study on carbon dioxide production and shoot 
elongation in very young wheat seedlings subjected to 60 different maintained 
environmental complexes representing a wide range of temperatures and of 
partial pressures of oxygen in the culture solution, with an explanation of the 
environmental background practically common to the experiments. Conclusions 
are detailed with explanation. 

A fundamental principle is that the relation of any process to any influential 
condition or influence can not be definitely stated without quantitative refer- 
ence to the other prevailing influences. 

Note on the relation of rate of respiration to, chemical composition in 
fresh vegetables, ,M. F. .Benoy and J. E. Webster (Plant Physiol, 5 (19S0), 
No.^ 1, pp. ISl, 18^) “ In a recent publication [from the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station (E. S. E., 61, p. 611)], the rates of respiration of some common vege- 
tables during the first 30 hours after harvesting were compared. Samples of 
the same material were prepared for analysis by careful drying, and with the 
exception of the phosphorus fractions [E. S. E., 60, p. 204] standard analytical 
procedures were used. It was thought that, although these vegetables repre- 
sented di:fferent organs, and might naturally be expected to respire at different 
rates, there might be certain relationships between the rate of respiration and 
the chemical composition which would transcend the lines of demarcation laid 
down by function. In an attempt to detect such relationships, suggested or 
even vaguely possible, the analytical data were plotted in a variety of ways 
together with the respiration figures. But we were unable to discover any 
relationships which ran consistently through the series. 

“Soluble nitrogen seemed to be directly related to respiration in the ease of 
asparagus, green beans, okra, green onions, and carrots; with the other vege- 
tables, the curve for this relationship was very irregular. Ether extract and 
lipoid phosphorus shovred a nearly constant value for all the vegetables, without 
relation to respiration. The reducing-sugar values, which might have been 
expected to run parallel with the respiration curve, were extremely variable, 
as were also the starch values which might have been expected to bear an inverse 
.relat'ionsMp to 'respiration.” ^ 

.'"Oarbon' dioxide dlssO'lved in' plant sap and' its "eft*ect''' 0 'n : .respiration 
measurements, ,J. J, ■ W'illaman mid' .BEow^K:\(Plant:Ph^^^ 

Mo.4j '.pp, figs,::S:;':a'b8."in Minnesota Btu. Rpt. 19$X, pp^ 19, BO). ---A de-,' 

scription is given of a method for measuring the dissolved carbon dioxide in the 
'sap', of, apple twigs and' other plant 'tissues.',, -The authors repo'rt that when apple 
twigs were 'raised from a lower to a higher, temperature the output of CO 2 at 
the' higher temperature ■■ was 'temporarily increased' above the level that it sub- 
s.eque.ntly attained, at that temperature. The effect was greater, the lower the' 
previous , temperature. The" temperature flush was believed 'to "be due to the 
", lower solubility of the COa at the higher temperature.' ' When' plant '.tissue,;' such 
'as 'twigs, potato, "tubers,' and .wheat ..grain,':, was, 'stored, in a cloS'ed .chaihber''''"h'hd 
COjt was 'allowed to accumulate,',.after'Whl'Ch::,it'WaB"'remo-ved and' the. rate ’'Of' the 
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output of CO 3 measured, the rate was found to rise to a temporary iiigii value. 
Later it subsided to a lower level characteristic of the temperature used. This 
Is believed to be due tO' an actual increase in the rate of production of CO2 
occasioned by the higher acidity of the sap during the aecuniuiation of CO2. 
The peak of CO2 output Is believed to be due, at least partly, to the diffusion of 
previously formed CO 2 which was held in solution. 

The varieties of apples that have the greatest ■ winter hardiness showed the 
lowest output of CO 2 , and they also contained the lowest amount of clissoivec!' 
CO2. The causal connection bet’ween these two factors is not known. 

Attention is called to the necessity of a careful distinction between the . pro- 
duction of CO 2 and Its output in plant respiration studies. 

Keiatloii of increased w’ater' content and decreased aeration to root de- 
velopment ill hydrophytes, J. E. We^ivek and W. X Himmeu (FUmt PIipsioL, 
5 {IBBf}), No. 1, pp. 69~$2, figs. iJ).— Details including similarities and contrasts 
are presented as to the outcome of growing plants of the great bulrush (Scirpus 
validus), cattail {Typha latifolia)^ reed {Pliragmites communis}, and tall 
marsh grass {Bpartinu michmixiana) , under four sets of conditions of aeration 
and water content, that is, water-logged soil, soil alternately saturated and 
drained, moist soil, and dry soil. 

A critical imd historical study of the pectic substances of plants, M. H. 
Bb.:\nfoot (M. ,H. Gaeb:^) (IGt. Brit.'] Dept. 8ei. ami Indus. Research, Wood 
Invest., Spec. Rpt. 33 (1929), pp. X+154, pi. 1, figs. 9). — Besides a systematic 
and detailed treatment of fruit pectic substances, there is given an extended 
bibliography of the literature. 

Relations between various physiological phenomena in plants and col- 
oring materials appearing in vegeta.tive organs. — I, Relation between 
anthocyaiiin formation and growth in Abiitiion avicennae [trans. title], 
H. Kosaka (Jour. Dept. Agr., Kyushu Imp. Univ., 2 (1929), No. 8 , pp. 207-249, 
figs. 2), — -The degree of coloration in Abutilon plants bears an inverse relation 
to the degree of utilization, duriiig growth, of building material, or a direct 
relation to the degree of storage of such material* 

^ Comparative studies on the natural und acquired resistance of certain 
strains of Escherichia coli to the bacteriostatic and germicidal effects 'of 
cations, E. K. Bobmah Baet., 23 (1932), No. 4 , pp. 315-329). — The rela- 

tive bacteriostatic and germicidal potencies of cations followed I he same ascend- 
ing series for each strain of the organism, according to this commumcation 
from the Kentucky Experiment Station, the germicidal potency of any cation 
occupying the same relative position in such a series as did the bacteriostatic 
potency. Acquired resistance to the bacteriostatic action of one cation induced 
a comparable increase in resistance to the bacteriostatic and germicidal action 
of other cations with different chemical- properties. These observations are 
considered to suggest that “both the bacteriostatic and the germicidal effects 
of' cations are produced by identical 'or intimately related properties,, probably 
physicochemical In nature. Furthermore, they indicate that the 'defense mech-'' 
anism invoked' by "the' organism undergoing artificial stimulation 'Of. resistance ' to 
bacteriostatic and germicidal power is the same for all cations.” 

Toxicity of so,m'e aliphatic^ alcohols, W. 'S. Eisenmen'ger ' ' 

5' (1930), No. 1 , pp.' 131-156, figs. 'Previous yinvesti'gat'ions, .Mve'^reve'aled.' 
the, importance of 'Certain; i.Gns .for^. plant life, 'and the' use of mixtures of salts 
in'.aque'OUs solution'' containing, thebe' ions’ hU'S- led. to a conception' of a favorable 
.medium foF'' ..complete plant, ' development” '''Tn': the present investigation the 
twO'' criteria 'of" growth 'employed "wrGfe<T)' '"elongation of roots of germinating 
soyb'eanS',,',',and''',:( 2 ,).' the ash"of:,th'e shoot (stem and leaf). 
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A Study was made of tlie influence exercised by Tarious , alcobolSj aod tiie 
principal results and conclusions are detailed at some length. 

Experiiiients with Triaiiea.on aJitagonisiia and absorption? J. E. , Skeen ' 
(Plant Phimiol, 5 (19S6), Ao. i, pp. 105-118). — In these experiments, undertaken 
to check by a different technic, observations previously reported (E. ,S. R., 60, 
p. 623) using seedlings of Phaseolus sp. and Liipimis it is stated that the 

data here presented confirm the observations previously reported anci afford 
evidence that calcium decreases the degree of permeability of cells to a marked 
extent. 

In..'' a single salt solution, iron readily penetrates the root hairs, of, T. hoga- 
tensis. Calcium, a relatively nonpenetrating ion, decreases the rate of entry 
of iron into the hairs. In the antagonism of calcium for iron, the external part 
of the plasma membrane only is affected. Some evidence is presented that the 
plasma membrane is physiologically different from cytoplasm. Such substances 
as sodium oxalate, tannin, and hematoxylin, when present, protect the cell 
from the lethal action of iron. 

On the decomposition of agar-agai* by an aerobic bacterium, S. A. Waks- 
MAN and W. Bavendamm . ( Joim. Baet., 22 (19S1), No. 2, pp.. 91-102),— A bac- 
terium capable of liquefying agar was isolated at the New Jersey Experiment, 
Stations from marine sediments* and was found to occur in these , sediments , in 
large numbers. , 

The organism attacked rapidly the hemicellulose complex of the agar, using 
it as a source of energy. A large part of the carhon was liberated as carbon 
dioxide, but a part was utilized by the organism for the synthesis of cell sub- 
stance. ' The, bacterium was found to. require a source of nitrogen for the 
decomposition of the agar and for the. synthesis of its cell substance, the nitro- 
gen of the agar not being readily, utilized. Nitrate nitrogen was utilized much 
better than that of ammonium salts. ., ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The bacterium could produce, an ,. enzyme capable of hydrolyzing mannan and 
starch to reducing sugars. ** Under .unfavorable conditions of growth, the 
organism allows the sugar to accumulate.” 

Energy einaBation during ceil division processes (M-rays) , D. N. Boko- 
din (Plant Physiol,, 5 (1980), No. ly pp. 119-129, flgs- 3).— It is stated that ex- 
periments by the author withM-rays (mitogenetic rays) conducted' by him since 
1928. are, partly a' continuation , of work- done by ,a small group of Russian 
so-called Practical Yitalists.” A number, of. .experiments are presented ,with 
discussioui,',, . . 

.‘‘■The source, of M-rays (mitogenetic rays.) in a. living, cell has' not, been defi- 
nitely located, but it. has been found already that not all the tissues, of plants 
.and animals pos.sess this peculiarity in equal measure. , The possibilities, of the 
location of this, activity in, the .nuclei or chromosome substances iarej' not to be: 
■es:.cluded. it should prove'tO'be .the case that the radiations' arise 'from .the 
nuclei or chromosomes,, a new, pagein, the history ,of the .study ; of' gene 'activities 
will ,be'" opened. . At present, ' however, we.'.unly .know' that,, .there is a,: clefi.nite 
connection ".betwmen the intensity 'Of the,' metabolic. processes and the,. ''emanation 
'Of 'M-ra'ys.'^ 

"Prelimiiiary', results in, 'in'easuring the: hardiness' of plants, S,. T. ,Dkxtee, 
W. E..'.Tootn6Ham, and.'.B.,^, Ghabbr (Plant Physiol, 5 {lB80), 'No.''2,„pp.. 215- 
B). .—Experiments. ,'and . data' as. outlined, show that' .. the'' degreO' '.of,, "CO'ld 
resistance in plants may foe estimated 'by' the, diffusion of electrolytes , and,',, other 
substances from chilled or frozen" tissues., after, thawing. The amount' of', diffii-: 
sion has been determined ..iU'; the case 'of alfalfa roots by conductivity measure- 
ments,, supplemented by colorimetric : Correlations were 
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foiiM between known liardiness of. alfalfa' roots and tlie degree of' retention of. 
electrolytes after freezing. 

- Tlie SO-year .period for Br. Beal’s seed Yiabiiity experiment, , H. T. 
Da,ei:ihgton (Amer. Jour. Bot„ 18 {I9S1), No. 4, PP- 262-265, fig. 1). — Tlie seed 
viability experiment initiated by Beal completed its fiftieth year in 1929, and 
the appropriate tests were made in the spring of 1930. Previous reports on this 
experiment have been nO'ted (E, S. B., 38, p. 224), and an additional account 
was given by the, author in 1922,^ 

The results are su.mmarized in tabular form for the 50-year period, this 
account giving the number of individuals' germinated in each species au'd the 
Xiereeiitage of germination. A tabular record is also given of those seeds 
which germinated „ at one time or other throughout the 50-year period. .The 
11 sets still remaining buried are. now planned to be dug up at intervals of 
10 years, thus extending the exi)erimenf for 110 years, or to 2039. 

GElffiTICS 

Kiicleolar behaviour in the mitosis of plant cells, P. E. Frew and E. H. 
Bowen {Quart. Jour. Micros. Sei. ILondon], u. ser., IS {1929),. No. 290, pp. 197- 
214 , pi. i).— This paper deals chiefiy with matters related to the factors in- 
volved in the poleward movement of the chromosomes. 

Resting nuclei of CmurMta pepo and G. mamma contain a single, relatively 
large iiucieoius, part, at least, of which is said to persist during nearly the entire 
pro'cess of mitosis. Its behavior is outlined, as it is believed that a similar 
process of nucleolar division probably occurs in plant cells throughout a wide 
variety. 

The bearing of this type, of nucleolar division on theories of the dynamics of 
anaphase migration of the chromosomes is briefly discussed. 

Meciianlcai separation of gametes in maize, P. G. Mangelsdorf, (J.our. 
MereJit'ifi 23 (1932), No. S, pp. 28S-295, figs. S). — ^A more elaborate discussion of 
the study already noted (E. S. E, 67, p. 225). 

The A series ' of allelomorphs in relation to pigmentation in maize, 
R. A. Emerson and E. G. Anderson {Genetics, 17 (1932), No. 5., pp. 503-509).-- 
one of the two new' allelo-morphs of the A factor for aleurone, plant, 'and 
pericarp color, described from studies at Cornell University, resembled .normal 
A in. Its effect on the antliocyanm pigmentation of the plant,, but .it converted 
the red pericarp pigment into a ■ corresponding brown pigment. It was domi- 
nant to A in this respect. The allelomorph resembled A^ in its dominant 
effect on pericarp color, .but .it gave pale aleurone, color with C, and E,' and it 
was almost the recessive a in its effect on plant color. ■ The interactiO'HS of the, 
several alielomo.rphs' of A with various other, aleurone genes {€, R, B, PI, P, and 
sm) are, summarized.' , 

Some factors affecting the reversal of .sex .expression, in' the' tassels., .o.f 
maize, F., D. Richey and G. ,F.. Sprague'" (Am-er. Nat., 66 (1932), No. 706, pp. 
433-443).— The. reversB.1 of sex expression in,, .corn, ,i. e., , development of .silks 
in ta'ssels,. was found to he influenced by both environment .and 'heredity.. When 
several 'self-fertilized , strains of .corn .were, .grown, under controlled, .conditions, 
in '.the greenhouse, shorter daily' light periods ' and lower, temperatures tended 
to' 'bring .about the development of silks in the, tassels, while the opp'osite" condi- 
tions tended: toward 'normal "sex expression. When a' low-' acMitiO'hal ;m,t'imBi'ty, 
of light was .supplied 'during, daylight,. ''little'. if any effect,,,upon,-;Sex'„r'eversal':'Was; 
'EOte'd.' Different inbred strains'', were', ■■■observed .,td,',,differ '■'ma.rkedly'/'in' thO', de-'" 

' ^ Ani'er.', Jonr.''Bot,',9 ,{1'922),, No. 5,. m ^66-26^. ' 
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•gree to wliicli they were affeeted by clianges in environment. Fa and back-cross 
progenies from a cross between two strains differing in tendency toward re- 
versal of sex expression segregated' typically for a difference in a single major 
factor pair, tbe recessive determining tbe greater tendency to reversal. Addi- 
tional, less important genes also appeared to be involved. 

Methods of testing inbred lines of maize in crossbred comMiiattons, 
M. T. Jenkins and A. M. Brtjkson {Jour, Amer, Soc, Agron,^ 24 {19S2)., JS^o, 7, 
pp, 523-530). — Comparison' of coefficients of correlation for different cliaracters 
determined between the mean performance of the single crosses of inbred lines 
of com and their performance in crosses with a commercial variety or with a 
varietal mixture, and also determined between the mean performance of crosses 
of several inbred lines, led to the conclusion that crosses wdth open-pollinated 
varieties may he used efficiently in the preliminary testing of new lines. 

Fliaiaris arundinacea, Pb. tiiberosa, their Pi hybrids and hybrid de- 
rivatives, T. J. JENKIN and B. L. Sethi (Jour. Genetics, 26 (1932), No. 1, pp. 
1-36, pis. 2, figs. 22). — When P. arundinacea was the female parent in crosses 
with P. tuI)‘erosa in studies by Jenkin at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station, 
stimulation of ovaries by pollination ivas very general compared with the re- 
ciprocal, and a inucli higher yield of germinable seed was produced. The Pi 
hybrids were vigorous, differed from the parents in many characters, and were 
functionally male-sterile although probably producing a very low proportion of 
good pollen. Some were rather highly female-fertile in the presence of the 
parental species. Back crossing to the parents gave very poor results, and so 
far it was only proved that the back crossing to P. tuberom could give seed- 
lings, although signs of stimulation by P. arundimceci pollen were evident. 
Pa plants obtained by open pollination varied widely in type and some differed 
markedly from the parents and the Pi. The characteristics of Ps and P^ also 
are described. 

Gytological studies by Sethi showed 28 chromosomes as the somatic comple-' 
ment, 14 bivalents in the heterotypic metaphase, and very similar meiotie 
behavior of the chromosomes in the 2 species, only 1 or 2 bivalents exhibiting 
slight lagging. While the somatic number in the Fi was also 28, in the hetero- 
typic metaphase of the pollen mother cells 12 bivalents and 4 univalents w^ere 
constantly found. Subsequent development in the Pi pollen mother cells usually 
resulted in the production of supernuinerary nuclei, but some normal pollen ap- 
parently wms produced. Pairing of chromosomes in the Phalaris hybrid seemed 
to be, of a, much higher order than in; 14+14 Aegilops-Tritieum hybrids and 
Aegiiops-Aegilops hybrids, but apparently somewhat lower than in 14+14 
chromovsome' Triticum-Tritieiim. 

Certain. phases of the, breeding work are discussed "by Jenkin in the' light, of 
the' cytological observations by ' Seth,i.. 

, SHgarcane-sorglium hybrids. — Fart I, General ■ outline and' early char- 
acters, T. ',S.' Venkatraman and, R.' Thomas (Indian: Jour. Agr. ScL, 2 (1932), 
No.', 1, .pp. \ 19-27, pis, 7). — The o'rigin, technic, propagation, appearance, and 
early , characters of ' -the cross between F. O. J. 2725 sugarcane and ' PeriamanJ'al 
sorghum (E. 8, R., 63, p. 827) are described in some detail. 

' ''Cytological 'Studies " of some hybrids of 'Aegilops sp. X' wheats, and ',of 
' so'.ine ' hybrids ' between',' different ,species ' of Aegilops, J. Pe'ECivax • (J.our. 

, 22 .'il93()),.Wo. 2, pp. 201-278, dgs. 297). — detailed account, , 0 'f the,; 

cytological behavior 'Of 33 hybrids, of A. omta, A. ' cyUndrieafA, triun^Ms, and 
A. mntrims^i crossed with .diploid," 'tetraploid, and hexaploid. wheats,., 'as , well as' 
hybrids among the 4 species of Aegilops. 
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Cjtoiogicai studies of some wheat and Aegiiops hybrids^ J. Peecival 
(A:mi, BoL ILondon], 46 (1932), No. 183, pp. 479-501, flps. 77').— Meiosis was 
studied in the pollen mother cells of 11 hybrids betw^een species of wheat and 
Aegiiops of different degrees of taxonomic relationship. 

The chromosomes of the heterotyx>e metaphase always opened out from a 
dense synlzetic knot formed imniediately after a stage in which all the diromo- 
somes are clearly defined. At the heterotype metaphase varying numbers of 
niiivaleiits and bivalents were observed. The bivalents were of the typical 
acrosyndetic form in which the two component chromosomes are joinecl end to 
end in a straight line and the parasyndetic type in which the chromosomes 
are milted in the form of a ring or broken link. Chromosomes uniting in the 
latter manner are considered to be exactly homologous, while those joined end 
to end, as in the acrosyndetic bivalents, are more remotely related. ‘ The 
behavior in other phases is also described. 

The results of these investigations suggested that "where all the bivalents are 
of the parasyndetic or ring type, the parents of such a cross belong to tlie same 
species. Where only acrosyndetic bivalents are found, the parents of the hybrids 
are more remotely related, being usually more marked varieties or subspecies; 
and where only univalents are observed at metaphase, the parents of the 
hybrids are still more widely separated, belonging to different species. 

Intieritance of lint colors in upland cotton, J. O. "Waee {Jour. Amer. Soc. 
AgrO'U., 24 (1932), No. 7, pp. 550-562). — Crosses betw-een strains of upland cot- 
ton, including I, Texas Rust (rust-colored lint) X Hite (white lint) ; II, Al- 
gerian Brown (dingy browm) X Sproull (white) ; III, Nankeen (yellowish 
brown) X Rowden (white) ; and IV, Argentine Green (green) X Trice 
(white), were studied in several filial generations at the Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station. 

Lint color in the Ei of each cross was an intergrade bet-ween that of the 
respective colored and white parents, each of the four shades of the lint color 
being incompletely domincint over white. In F 2 the respective crosses segre- 
gated into the -colored parental type, an intergrade colored type identical with 
the El, and the white parental type. The parental types continued to breed 
true in subsequent generations, while the intergrade type split up as did the 
El. It was evident that in upland cotton each of the lint colors rust, clingy 
brown, yellowish brown, and green is a ■■distinct monohybrid' character. Fine 
silky texture of lint as found in cross IV seemed to be completely linked with 
full green lint color, and coarse lint appeared to be dominant over fine lint. 

Tile iiiheritauce of Fusariuin wilt resistance in flax, G. R. Btjhxham 
{Jour. Amer. Soe. Agron., 24 {1932), No, 9, pp. 734-748, figs. 2 ). — Field wilt tests 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station of selections from a collection' of flax 
varieties showed certain strains to be- completely susceptible, others, highly 
resistant, and others to breed true for intermediate degrees' of susceptibility. 
The wilting' in pure resistant strains, evidently wms not clue to segre,gation. .In^ 
the, one resistant strain (No. ,15)' tested by plating, the organism ■ ,co'ul,cl be 
isolated from, stem tissue ,of ' plants which ,apparent,ly were , completely healthy. 
In the Fs 'from, the cross of a resistant and. a" susceptible , strain only a. small 
percentage of ,the families, were as resistant as the resistant parent. , Most of 
the families' -fell into the highly,, 'Susceptible classes, and -only ' a few''',shO'Wed' 
mtermediate ' .degrees 'of ■ resistance. . A slight indication' of - .linkage ■' -betw.een 
susceptibility and' one of two- duplicate ; factors for .yellow - s-eed.'^coat color,' was 
obtained.', , 'The fact that,, crosses 'between ".certain 'resistant ■ strains. -of 'different' 
origin .'showed a, high, per'Centage of - wiltfndiq'ated' that they,'„„-may' carry - different 
factors for re-sistance. Natural crossing', of 1.12 per cent ■was',,nb'seiwed,'alth''ough, 
the.percentage- varied from 0 -tO' -4.20 on ''different plants. - 
,' , 14 d 08 - 5 — " 32; — .—3 
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Inlieritaiiee of cliaracters in Setaria italica (Beaii¥) « — Part II^ Antlier 
colours^ G. X, R. Aytangas and T. R. Nabayanay {Indimt Jonr. Agr. Bci., B 
(1932), Ko. 1, pp. 59-61). — ^Tlie two fresli-nntlier colors met witli in S. italica, 
1 . e., lircwiiisli-oraiige and wliite,' wlaile dry and wiien seen in bulk' appear 
brownislnblack and biiff- 5 ’'ello\T, respeetively. They were fotiiicl to form a sim- 
ple Meiideliaii pair with orange dominant. The first part of this series 
(E, S. R., 67. p. 25) dealt with grain colors. 

A new pod color in snap beans, T. M. Cukkence (Jour. Heredity, 22 (1931), 
Ao. i. pp. 21-23, fig. 1; ah§, in Minnesota Sfa. Rpt. 1931, p. 19). — The occurrence 
is noted of pods of clistiiietlj white color in the Fa generation of crosses be- 
tween Grysta.l White wnix and yellow podded Tarietles. Six progenies grown 
from white podded Fe plants yielded 136 Fs indivicliials, all of' which bore 
white pods, with no further segregation for pod color in the fourth and fifth 
generations. 

Tile oestroiis cycle of the ewe; histology of the geiiltal tract, L. E. Gasida 
and F. P. McIven:?t:e (Missouri Sta. Research Bui IW (1982), pp. 2S, figs. 10). ~~ 
A histological study is reported of the mucosa of the Tagina, iiterns, and Fal- 
lopian tubes of nine ew'es slaughtered from 1 hour to 14 days following the 
beginning of the last oestrous period before death. The ewes were considered 
in oestrum during the day following reception of the ram ; in metoestr'Um at 
the' 2-, 4-, and 5%-day 'stages, in dioestrum at the 7%-, 9-, and 11-day stages, 
and 'In prooestriim at the fouitee'iitli day following reception of the ram. 

Active proliferation of the uterine epithelium occurred during metoestrum. 
Leucocytes were never absent from the vaginal epithelium, and there was inten- 
sive invasion of leucocytes in the uterine epithelium during metoestrum and 
early dioestrum. Some cornified layers were present in the vaginal epithelium 
at all times. ' 

■During much of metoestrum the cells of the connective tissue stroma of the 
Faliopiaii tubes were swollen ■ and vacuolated. Cytoplasmic" projections ex- 
tended from 'the epithelial cells of' the tubes during dioestrum, which became 
taller cliiring prooestrum and early oestrum. The fimbriated ends of tlie tubes 
sho'wed a similar condition, but somewhat later in the cycle. The corpora 
lutea w^ere largest in dioestrum,’ while the size of the follicles increased during 
late oestrum and metoestrum. 

Secretory activity ' in the cervical glands observed ' during the ■ greater part' of 
dioestrum was especially marked in pi^ooes'trum. ' ■ , 

.FIEIB CEOIS " " ' 

, [ItleM crops experiments at the Raymond,' Aliss., Substation, 

H. 'F. Wallace (Mississippi Sta. BuB 299 (1931), pp, 1-11, fig, i).— -Experiments 
with field crops reviewed again '(E. p: 31)' included variety tests wfG'i 

cotton,,: corn, grain, sorghum,' sorgo, soybeans, oats, rye, and wheats fer til! ze,r 
tests with co,rn 'a,iid alfalfa p, and: interpl^lnting tests with ' corn and' legumes. 
Other cotton , investigations comprised fertilizer trials comparing formulas, 
factory v. ,hoiiie 'mixed, and^ S'OurceS' of nitrogen, phosphorus, ■' and potassium; 
spacing, tests; .'seed treatments for diseases ;. control ,of boll weevil and plant 
lice: and the response. to different winter legumes.-, 

■ Drying of '.'legume hay plants: A stndy''to determine the' rdle- of' the 
leaves in drylis,g, 'the', stems, ancLthe relation of metho-d of diTiug to loss 
of leaves- and c'heiH,l-cal co'mposition-, 'F.,''L. , Higgins iMimiesota^ Sta. Tech. 
But,'S$'il9S2}, pp. figs. ,1^).-— Investigations of 'the drying process of ',Ieg,iime 

,hay 'Crops, '.carried on .at the Dniversity Farm -.from'. '1924 to 1927, inclusive,- are 
reported.. 



FIELD CROPS 


The wounds made by detadilrig* the leaves iToni tlie stems were found to liave 
no appreciable effect on tlie drying of the stems of alfalfa, red clover, and soy- 
beans, but materially hastened tlie drying of the stems of sweetclover. The 
leaves of alfalfa and red clover did not fniictlon appreciably in witiidraw^iBg 
moisture from the stems during the drying period, whereas it appeared that 
sweetclover and soybean leaves aid in drying the stems by withdrawing the 
water from them. Stems and leaves dried more rapidly in the sun than in the 
shade. 

Where the Bain method of drying alfalfa (based on the theory that the leaves 
of legume hay plants, if kept from drjdng too rapidly, aid in drying the stems 
by withdrawing the moisture from them during haymaking) was eonipared 
wdth several other methods, no advantage resulted from wdiidrowiiig immediately 
after cutting. Alfalfa windrowed with a left-hand side-delivery rake just 
after mowing and turned every 4 hours dried ' at practically the same rate as 
alfalfa left in the swath throughout the drying period. Alfalfa dried in the 
swmth for 2, 4, 6, and 8 hours preceding windrowing dried at pi'actically the 
same rate as that dried in the sw’ath or wdndrow tiiroxighout. When cocked 
as soon as cut, alfalfa dried' very slowly and show’ed a tendency to mold. 
Where cocking was preceded by partial drying in the sw'atli or wdndroxv, the 
drying rate increased in proportion to the number of hours left in the swath or 
windrow. Alfalfa dried in the swaih during clear hot weather to a moisture 
content approximating 25 per cent was badly bleached, and the . leaves were so 
brittle that much was lost during handling. Alfalfa largely dried i,ii tlie 
windrow or cock retained its green color, was soft and tough, and lost but little 
of the leaves during handling. 

When subjected to shaking, alfalfa dried in the swath in the sun lost 25,3 
per cent as compared with 20.7 per cent for that dried in the swath in the 
shade, 21.6 per cent in windrow and not turned, 22.3 per cent in windrow and 
turned,, and 16.6 per cent for that dried largely in the cock. Alfalfa and red 
clover, dried to less tha.ii'8 per cent moisture in a w'eil-ventilated oven at 180® F. 
in from 5 to 7 hours, had essentially the same composition as hay dried in the 
sun to moisture' percentages of from 5.1 to 12.5 in from 32 to 55 hours, or in the 
shade to from 8.2 to 19.5 per cent in from 79 to ,100 hours. The fact that the 
composition of the hay dried 'slowly in the shade approximated that of hay dried 
more rapidly in the sun and in the oven was held to indicate that under- such 
,coiiditioiis fermentation does not take place tO'. -any extent. 

T,he operation of interspecific competition in causing delayed growtli 
of grasses, H. G. Ghippindale (Ami. AppL Biol., 19 (1.982), No. 2, pp. 2'21-'242, 
pis. 2).— The causation by Italian ryegrass of delayed establishment in' meadow 
fescue, timothy, and rough-stalked meado'xv. grass was - studied - at the -'Welsh 
Plant ' Breeding Station. The presence" 'Of seeds or seedlings of - the ryegrass 
not 'detrimental to" germination of the' -other grasses under conditions likely 
to occur in the field, except with -the meadow grass whose' seeds 'are extremely 
^ susceptible 'to the presence of carbon dioxide,' and' -hence to root 'respiration'*, ,but" 
under, certain conditions seedlings -of the ryegrass Inhibit completely' growth.' of 
seedlings' of the other three grasses, the' latter being'' de'pi‘ived,:of .,light a'litl .soil 
nutrients. '..The 'seedlings suppressed in this ’way persist .'remarkably "a.'nd 'can 
recover immediately upon, removal of competition. ' ' T'he effect of diffe'rent physi- 
,cal factors .on germination in the four spec'ies.' is -'described.', " -The - .action.' o'f low 
temperatures -in- de'pr'ess.'irig the ■ gerininatloB" of the other .three ■"' grasses „more 
than 'that of the'' 'ryegrass; is considered- an important - factor , in' ''-interspeeMe. 
c.ompe'titk>n. '^'T ' '■ o;.,-;:; v: 

An.' ecological", study. ":of -closely,', ':'treatM' "With 

ferrous ,siiI.phatesv..,G'. ^©."'BiAckman,'- {Am-* Appl* - Mo, 
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204-^29, fiffs. 5). — Changes in botanical composition of closely cut turf, as of 
lawns, resulting from applications of ammonium sulfate at tlie rate of 3 lbs. 
per 1,000 sq. ft. (1.2 cwt. per acre) every two weeks during spring and summer 
and watered in, were observed at five centers in England during three years. 
Tlie areas covered by the weeds— i. e., ail species other than Oramineae — were 
diminished greatly by the treatments; and tliis reduction was associated witli 
an increase in the area covered by the grasses, the dominant species showing 
the greatest expansion. Ferrous ammonium sulfate and an equivalent mixture 
of ferrous and ammonium sulfates both produced greater reductions than 
amnionium sulfate alone. The slight change in soil reaction showed that the 
view that soil acidity is a prerequisite for weed suppression by aminoniuni 
sulfate is untenable. It was suggested that the effect of ammonium sulfate is 
due to a differential action of the ammonium ions, toxic to most of the weeds 
while increasing the growth of the grasses. 

The establisliiiieiit of pasture on virgin peat, D. Cloijston, (Seot. Jour. 
Agr., 15 {1932), No. 3, pp. 280-286). — scirpus peat area was converted into 
high-grade pasture in less than two years by drainage, liming, complete fer- 
tilizer, and the seeding of mixtures containing meadow grasses and wild white 
clover, and also timothy, dogtail, orchard grass, and alslke clover. Native 
moorland plants responded to fertilizer in the absence of aggressive pasture 
plants, although this procedure seemed of doubtful value in practice. 

High-pi'oteia ' pasture : The rotational or close-grazing system, of , pas- 
ture management, F. T. Shutt, S. N. Hamilton, and H. H. Selwyn {Jotir. 
Agr. ScL lEnglafid}, 22 (1932), No. 3, pp. Results obtained in 1931 

and during the period 1927-1981 in this experiment (E. S. R., 65, p. 33) revealed 
the high protein character of young grass. Herbage of from 1 to 3 weeks’ 
growth is a rich protein forage, and its dry matter ranges from 20 to 30 per cent 
of protein. The grass cut for hay contained less than onedialf as much protein 
as the younger grass. The protein content was shown to decline with age; i. e., 
lengthening the period of growth reduces the percentage of protein. The inva- 
sion of white clover as the work proceeded markedly raised the protein content 
of the herbage. This clover growth seemed to reach a peak in the second or 
third year and then to decline. A plat cut as hay wdth aftermath gave the 
highest yields of dry matter in every year. It was evident that the yields of 
dry matter decreased with the frequency of cutting. However, the average 
protein yield of the rotational plats per acre per year exceeded that of the hay 
plat by about .185 lbs. , , 

A classification of the varieties of field beans, 'Phaseolus vulgaris,. P. H. 
Steinmetz and a. C. Ar.ny (Jour. Agr. Reseuj^ch pu. R,], 45 (1932), No. 1, pp. 
1-50, figh*. 32).— This classification, based extensively on studies at the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, describes and classifies four of the economic species 
.of Fhaseolus (P. lumtus, P. mutifolms latifolius, P. muUiflorm, and P. imh' 
and 43 named varieties and 22 selections of field beans. The merits 
of previous classifications are discussed briefly. Characters found useful in 
classifying varieties of the common field bean include growth habit of plants; 
number and length of internodes; character of leaf surface; flower color; 
time of maturity; pod shape, texture, and color; pod dimensions, width, and 
length; position, length, and shape of spur; and the dry seed characters— 
shape, size, color of seed coat, presence or absence of eye markings, and color 
of eye. Vegetative characters which may be used in describing varieties in- 
clude size, shape, color, and character of surface of seedling leaves, color of 
mature leaves and '.stems,' and size and shape of mature leaves.:.: 

.■ , .VarlatioBS,. im', amoiintS' tof :ua3?b0hydiateS:v^^ .'and' starch) . .In the 

leaves of corn, L.-F. tlO, 
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(i53*£), pp. 3S, fiffs. 12 ). — In the leaves of early and late iiiatnring strains of 
corn the total sugar was observed to increase rapicily during the day and to 
decrease at night. The maximum amount of sugar for both strains w^as 
between 1 and 4 p. in., and the minimum between 1 and 4 a. ,iii. Insohihle 
carbohydrates estimated as starch reached a maxiinuin later in the day than 
did the total sugar, usually between 7 p. m. and 1 a. m., and wcu’e at their 
iiiiiiimiim approximately between 4 and 7 a, m. The nonreducing sugars in- 
creased rapidly during the hours of sunshine and decreased at night, and 
always exceeded the reducing sugars. The variations ' in the latter were not 
so ■ well ' defined and regular as those in nonreducing sugars. Conclusions were 
that no significant difference exists between the early and late strains of corn 
used in regard to the daily variation and quantity of sugars and starch in the 
leaves. 

Differential resistance of inbred and crossbred strains of corn to 
drought and heat injury, M. T. Jenkins (Jour, Amer. Soc. Agron,, 24 (1982), 
iVo. G, pp. 504-506). — Marlred differences in resistance- to the leaf burning asso- 
ciated with the drought of 1930 were observed in a number of inbred lines and 
crosses in corn improvement experiments o-f the Iowa Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The ten crosses of 
one line were (‘ompleteiy free from leaf burning, whereas those of another 
line ranged from -some to many plants %vith burned leaves in the different 
crosses. Indications were that much might be accomplished in breeding for 
drought resistance. 

Tile effect of the removal of tassels on tbe yield of corn, W, H. LeonaeD' 
and T. A. Iviessei.bach {Jour. Amer, &oc. Agron., 24 (1932), No. 7, pp. 314- 
516*).-— The increase in grain yield of 1.5 per cent obtained by the Nebraska 
Experiment Station as a result of detasseling of Hogue Yellow Dent corn was 
not significant statistically, suggesting that corn yields are not affected ma- 
.terially by removal of tassels done so as. to. avoid mutilation of leaves and 
when satisfactory pollination Is otherwise provided. 

The , effect of pollen ; source upon the grain yield of corn, Tv A.. Kiessel- 
BACH. and W. H, Leonabd {Jour, Amer; 8oc, Agron., 24 (1932), No. 7, pp. '517-. 
o2S).-— The .immediate effect' of fertilization by foreign pollen upon .the grain 
.yield of-.eorn' when a -change either in endosperm type or in- heterozygosity ■ is 
.involved was studied at the Nebraska Experiment Station. 

Sw^eet corn' pollinated, by sw^eet corn yielded 38 per cent as much, as dent 
corn, and when -pollinated by dent -corn ■ it yielded 51.. per cent as niiich as the 
dent, indicating a 34 per cent increa.se in the yield of the sweet corn .resulting 
from the transformation , from - a sweet .to a starchy endosperm. Considering 
the grain yields of ^ individual plants, sweet, corn yielded 13 , per cent more 
when , pollinated by dent pollen than by its own pollen. For a .selfed -dent line 
a differe.Bce of 2.2 per cent in grain -yield in favor of ..plants fertilized by unre-' 
lated 'polien appeared who.lly ,- within the - limits of experimental er-ror; . 

,A- cross: pollination- naturally occurring, in .comparative, tests, of varieties, 
selfed lines, or hybrids apparently does not .modify, materially t,iieAo:-taL yield' - 
of: grain .when there is- no accompanying change in endosperm -type, whereas". the 
grain yield of sweet ' corn' is enhanced -by fertilization with pollen :ca-rryin,g- 'the- 
starchy endosperm factor.,' ,■ 

,' -Corn in Its northern,hoine, 'P. 'J. 'Olson ..and H. '.L-. W ALSTm ANortN 'Bakota 
' Sta, Bui.' 257 {1932),' pp. '41, i7),;,“”Tliis- condensed- revision of--Bulleti.n.'",''207,.- 

.(E. 'S. E., 58, p, 328) discusses, .the -production' of corn'. in North Dakota and.-.i-tS', 
place' and ''Value -in. the: .cropping' -.system-';/-; recommends' varieties for" -different- 
sections' of: the '..State f rom. the '. repO'rted-, results ..'of - tests,, at the station a.nd '..suh-', 
stations.-;-'-" " describes' ... imp.ortant varieties'-;; ; and/..,-' , eom-inents on the practices"' ,df 
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ensiling and pasturing tlie crop, sources of seed, causes of poor stands, and weed 
eontroL 

Falconer and Nortliwestern, botli semidents, are considered the most widely 
adapted general-purpose varieties, and Dakota White, Gelin, and similar early 
flint and earls^ flour varieties best for hogging off. Corn yields in different crop 
rotations, with and without manure, on Fargo clay did not differ mucli between 
rotations, although continuous corn unmanured yielded significantiy lower 
than corn in rotations, and its yield had a greater downward trend. The best 
yield increases from manure were ' in the rotation wheat, corn, barley, and 
timothy. Fall applications of manure to Fargo clay for the succeeding corn 
crop in a 4-year rotation of corn, wheat, clover, and oats effected yield increases 
ranging from 2 to 5 bu. per acre. Phosphates supplementing the manure 
tended to give an additonal increase of 2 to 4 bu., whereas either limestone 
or potassium sulfate was not effective. The residual effects of manure and 
phosphates upon yields of succeeding crops in rotation, particularly wheat and 
oats, esceeded the direct effects upon corn yields. The effects of the various 
rotations and treatments on matuilty of corn have been noted (B. S. R., 63, 

p. 820). 

The inteFreiation of factors controHing the production of cotton under 
irrigation in the Sudan, F. G. Gbegoey, F. Ckowthise, and A. R. Lambeet 
{Jour. Agr, Bek lEnglmidJ, 22 (1932), No. 3, pp. $17-638, pi. 1, figs. 5). — Cotton 
was grown at the Gezira Research Farm' in 1029-30 and 1930-31 with four 
planting dates, three spacings, light, medium, and heavy irrigations, and with 
a light nitrogen treatment In all possible combinations. The results were 
examined statistically by analysis of variance. 

The effects of the single factors were highly signifleant, and the interactions 
of the factors in pairs were highly significant statistically with the exception 
of spacing V, water. All higher interactions were highly significant except 
those involving combinations of spacing and water. Yield, both with and with- 
out nitrogen, had optimum value for August planting. The returns in yield for 
nitrogen treatment declined with advancing planting date. Irrespective of 
nitrogen application, spacing had little effect with early planting but a large 
one with late planting. Water supply with early planting and nitrogen had 
a large effect, and a slight effect with early planting without nitrogen. The 
effect of water supply tended to disappear with advancing planting date irre- 
spective of nitrogen application. Various combinations of the factors might be 
utilised to give maximum yield, thus providing considerable latitude in planting 
date . without sacrificing , yield. The interaction effects are ' presented grapM- 
cally, and their physiological interpretations are discussed. 

Cotton quality affected in ginning process by moisture in seed cotton, 
F. li. Geedes (XJ. B. Dept. Agr. Yearbooks 1932, pp. 431-433, fig. 1 ). — Compared 
with cotton ginned when green and damp, cotton ginned after artificial drying 
'in driers developed by the S. Department of Agriculture had better quality 
and staple, the seeds were cleaned more completely, and a better moting action 
was' ..obtained during' ginning. 

. '' ■'Correlation studies ' With. 'strains- of- flax with.particular' reference to the. 
quantity and quality., of the oil,'. I.;::- J.-; J ohnson .(Jowr^ Amer. Bog. Agron.,. 24\ 
(1932)., No. 7, pp. 537-^4-5^) .— The percentage and iodine number of the oil and 
their 'relation ■ to .' plant .and .- seed - characters -'Were studied at -the Minnesota 
Experiment -'-Station with 46 ' strains, of flax , grown in 1929 and.' 1939 '.in.: repli- 
cated- rod-row 'p.lats', . ^ 

■ Significant' positive simple. -'correlations' were" determined between -oil content^ 
and. weight of -l,CK)0 seeds, 'date ripe,, and. number of days from'' full' bloom- 'to 
maturity, whereas negative ' simple ■ correlations - were found between iodine 
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number and these characters, but only the simple negative correlation between 
iodine number and weight of 1,000 seeds was significant statistically. In par- 
tial coTrelations, a high positive correlation was determined betw’een percent- 
age of oil and weight of 1,000 seeds when either date ripe or days from full 
bloom to maturity was held constant. A significant partial negative correla- 
tion was obtained between iodine number and weight of 1,0'00 seeds when oil 
content and either date ripe or days from full bloom to maturity was held 
constant. 

The high multiple correlation between the percentage of oil and variables 
studied indicated that the oil content of the seed depends considerably on the 
same factors that condition seed size, date ripe, and number of days from full 
bloom to maturity. The low multiple correlation of iodine number with these 
variables suggested that the iodine number is inherited independently of the 
plant and seed characters studied. Interannual correlations of oil content, 
seed weight, date ripe, and number of days from full bloom to maturity indi- 
cated that these characters are relatively constant in their inheritance. 

Adaptation of fiber fiax to the South Atlantic States, B. B. , Eobinson and 
T. B. Hutcheson (17. 8. Dept Agr, Circ, 231 {1932)^ pp. 12, fig. i). — Experi- 
mental plats of fiber flax were grown on different soil types under different 
climatic conditions in different locations in the South Atlantic States in coopera- 
tion with the Virginia Experiment Station and other agencies. 

Lower than average yields were obtained during three years ■ at Swannanoa, 
N. C. The fiber was of average quality hut lacked strength w’hen spun. Con- 
flicting results were given by numerous tests in Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, In general the flax failed, although two crops were average and one 
was very good. However, the fiber was judged below the average of European 
fiber. The flax grown at several substations in Virginia returned average 
yields when fertilized, but the quality of the fiber was slightly below the 
average of European fiber and was lacking in nature. 

Effect of cold storage and age of seed on germination and yield of 
peanuts, ,J. H, Beattie, A. M. Jackson, and E. E. Currin (U. Dept Agr. 
€ire. 2SS (1932), pp. 12, figs. 2). — Studies over several years in cooperation with 
the South Carolina' Pee Dee Substation, involving several varieties of peanuts, 
showed that no consistent difference exists in- the germination of the seed or in 
the yield of peanuts obtained from seed stored in cold storage at 32® and 40® P., 
and in comrqon storage at 70°. The results suggested that , cold storage of 
peanut seed, commonly practiced to prevent spoilage and insect injury, is a 
safe practice since it does- not depress .germination or yield. However, the 
lower germination of ■ and yields from seed, stored shelled indicated- that, severe 
losses may result from shelling before placing the seed in storage. 

Seed peanuts from the , 1022, 1023, 1024, 1925, and' 1926 crops w^ere stored 
unshelled in galvanized iron cans in .a dry -.place at about 70“ 'in winter and 
somewhat higher in summer. Valencia peanuts sustained only a small loss,; in 
germ-ination with se-ed up to 5 years old. Seed of the Improved .Spanish .variety 
3 years old germinated, practically the same , as 1-y ear-old, seed, but -seed .kept 
longer suffered a distinct loss -in .germination. . - .By .proper storage, a, satisfa-ctory 
viability of peanut seed evidently ■ should be retained for about '3 to76-' years, 
depending upon the variety. ■ 

Influence, of size and shape of -plots on the precision ■■ of field, -experi- 
ments with . potatoes, S. H.' -Jijsi’esen ' (Jo-M-n,' IMnglmidJ, 

M%:2, pp. 366S'72}.—The yields- from ".a '.uniformity trial with potatoes at Orms- 
kirk' were used in investigating the.' effect''' of' size and shape of plats on the 
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precision of field experiments. The area was planted iinifoniily with Ninetyfoid 
potatoes ill 103 mws 26 io. apart, and was harvested in siiigie-row plats 33 ft. 
7 ill. long (one-sixth of the length of the field), totaling 618 plats. In analyzing 
the data a system of randomized blocks was designed, each block consisting of 5 
plats comparable to 5 treatments or varieties. 

The analyses deiiionstrated that up to a certain limit the standard deviation 
in percentage of the mean decreases wdien the size of the plats Is increased. 
Further increase of plat size increases the errors, as a lesser part of the soil 
variation can be removed. Two-row plats show less variation than 1- or 3-row 
plats, an observation to be explained by row competition. When the area to be 
used is fixed, smaller plats, due to the greater number of replications, arc,^ more 
efficient than larger ones. However, where border rows are not iio rvested, 
4-row plats are more efficient than S-row plats. Long and narrow plats are 
considered more efficient than shorter and wider plats of the same size. GoU’ 
cliivsions were that in field experiments with potatoes fairly large plats at lea^t 
2 rows wide, and preferably long and narrow strips, should be used. 

Experimental error and the field-plot teclmiqne with potatoes, R. J. 
Kalamkab {Jour. Agr. ScL IWngland], 22 (1932), No. 2, pp. 37S-3S5, /iy* J).— 
In a statistical anabysis of the uniformity trial with potatoes by Kirk (E, S. It., 
61, p. 635), the standard error in percentage of the mean decreased slightly 
with increase in wndth up to plats 5 rows wide, but further increase in the 
width of the plat resulted in a higher standard error. Increase in size of plat 
resulted in decreased efficiency in the use of the land when the entire plat was 
harvested; i. e., given a piece of land of certain size, it is advantageous to have 
a greater replication of smaller plats than fewer and larger plats. ITour-row 
plats proved the most efficient wvhen the border rows were discarded. The 
superiority of long and narrow plats over shorter and wider ones was clemori- 
strated. 

Recurving in sorghums, J. H. Martin (Jour. Avier. Bog. Agron., 2JJ1932)f 
No. 6, pp. 5d(?~-5(?3) .—Recurving in sorghums appeared to be the result of thick 
heads being forced out of the side of a too narrow sheath while the peduncle is 
flexible and unlignlfied. Broomcorn “crooks” result from the bending over of 
a heavy brush l)efore the fibers become lignified. Selection of thiclv cooiiiact- 
headed types of inilo or durra for ereetness seems to be futile. 

Comparison of chamber and field; germination tests of soybeans, G. IL 
CUTOER' (Jour,' Amer. Boo. Agron., 24 (1932), No. 7, pp. 344‘-i)50,.. fills. 2).- Un- 

graded -seed of' Mancliu soybeans gave '5.04 per cent better germlnal.ioii in tim 
chamlier than in the field in a ■ 4-year test at the, Indiana Experiment Htation. 
Ungraded seed of 'Bunfield, ■■ soy beans gave similar results. Hlnveyer, tlirt'c 
strains of Manchu, Nos. 32, and 40, gave a better germination (5 24, ymr cent) 
in the field than in the chamber. The condition of the seed, seasonal conditions 
just after planting, and the condition, .of the soil appeared to have an iinportant 

bearing upon the results obtained. . 

Soybeans under irrigation in .Colorado, B. W. ' Robertso.n,' A. Kiomii and 

. W.UDeming. (Colorado Sta. Bui. 392 (1932), pp. , 24 The highest 
■yields in"Soybean, varietal trials at Fort- Collins were made' by MinsoyyWek, and 
Saskatoon, of the ■yellow-seeded varieties,;' and Soysota and: Black Eyebrow of 
the , dark-seeded ' sorts. Practices^' resulting in .the', best "yields included, planting 
in late April or early May, .20-in.' ■ rows ■made^'' with: a ■ beet drill,, two. or more 
irrigations, furrow,, irrigations, with -beans 'in^' 'rows, and:' frequent cultivatiOE. ■ ' 

Harvesting studies demomstrated that beans harvested when ripe ai'o high In 
protein and fat, but the quality, 'especia-Hy-, as , to protein, ■ decTeaseS' If;' they' 'fi 
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left to overrlpeii in tiie field. Soybeans may be harvested before ripening when 
the leaves are dropping and about 5 to 20' per cent of the pods are yellow, with- 
out any loss in quality but with considerable loss in yield. Early harvesting- 
after the leaves have commenced to drop — aft'ects yield more than the quality 
of the soybeans. 

Planting soybeans and corn together produced . lower yields than planting 
them separately. Broadcasted soybeans produced slightly more hay than soy- 
beans in rows, but the hay had a high percentage of weeds. Oats and peas 
yielded more hay and matured about a month earlier than the soybeans. 

Investigations in crop husbandry. — I. The effects of seed treatments 
on the geriiiiiiation and yield of sugar beet, P. H. Garnee and H. G. San- 
ders (/our. Agr, Sc4. IBnglmidJ, 22 (1932)^ Bo. 3, pp, 551-559 ). — Treatments of 
sugar beet seed to remove part of the tough woody coat were found by experi- 
ments at the Cambridge University Farm to be commercially sound. Treat- 
ments with strong sulfuric acid accelerated and increased germination, result- 
ing in a greater plant population at harvest and larger yields. Milled seed 
was usually cheaper and about as effective as seed treated with sulfuric acid. 

Census of the varieties of sugarcane planted in Puerto Rico for the 
19S1-33 crop [trails, title], P. 11. Kuntz {Puerto Rico Dept. Agr. and Com 
Sta. Glrc. 98 (1932), Spanish ed., pp. 19, pis. 2, figs. 4). — The census of sugar- 
cane varieties taken in 1932 on 256,415 cuerdas (248,723 acres) showed B. H. 10 
(12) to constitute 52.G per cent of the area; S. G. 12 (4), 21.9 ; P. O. J. 2725, 7 ; 
Uba, 5.7 ; P. O. J. 2878, 4.3 ; P. O. J. 36 and 213, 3 ; and Cristalina, 1.4 per cent. 
Compared with the data of the census taken by C. E. Chardon in 1928, there 
was a notable increase In tbe areas planted to B. H. 10 (12), S. C. 12 (4). 
P. 0. J. 2725, and P, 0. J. 2878, and a marked decline in the areas planted to 
Cristalina, Raya da, Uba, and P. O. J. 36 and 213, refiecting better yields, 
elimination of diseases, and better crops without extension of the acreage 
planted. Information is also given on diseases, insects, rainfall, fertilizers 
used, and the total production and commercial movement of sugar. 

Differences of injury by frost to wheat i>lauts grown comparably,; E. E. 
Waldron (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 24 {1932), Bo. 6, pp. 494-500, fig. 1). — Fur- 
ther information on spring frost injury to spring wheat (E. S. R., 66, p. 825) 
was obtained at the North Dakota Experiment Station. Severe frosts in April 
and May injured a certain proportion of plants in rows of Hard Federation and 
Pff hybrid selections from crosses where Hope was a parent. A study of iinin- 
jiired and injured plants of the two groups showed that the injury persisted 
during the life of the plant with a marked decrease in yield. Injured plants 
were nearly 10 per cent shorter than the uninjured plants and were about 50 
per cent less in number of fertile culms and in grain per plant. The author 
points out that such injuries must affect the yield per acre, since any in- 
creased growth of the nninjured plants above what would have occurred nor- 
mally would not compensate for the losses of the injured plants which would 
remain as competitors. 

Bald' Rock wheat, E. E. .Down and H. 'M. Bbo'WN {Michigan Bta. Spec. Bui. 
223 {1982), pp. 1,9, //p‘. 7). —Bald Rock wheat, selected by the station from Red 
Rock wheat, is described and compared as to earliness, hardiness, lodging, smut 
resistance, yield, and quality with American Banner, Red Rock, Berkeley 
Rock,, and Trumbull wheat.' Bald; RO'Ck has .awnless, Ted chaff" and Targe,, red' 
kernels.' ' It ^ is. 'midseason .in maturity," ^ ;comparatively ' winter-hardy,, and ; re-: 
sistant ,tO' lodging. ; ',Its. kernel's' are,. soft. in,. ■texture, and'; have a desirable we,.ight: 
per,' bushel., .The. protein content 'of, .g.rain and,.wolume, of loaf determinations 
place. Bald 'Rock' in. the so.ft, ' medium-streng:th.,:,,gro,up of fiours* The yield" 
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tests indicated that Bald Rock has a wide range of adaptability in tlie wheat 
belt of Michigan, and that over a period of years this whea.t can be expected 
to equal or ontyield the commercial varieties currently grown in the State« 

Quality wheat for Ohio, E. (x. Bayfield (Ohio Sta. Mimo. BnL 158 (1982), 
pp. 168-168) ^—Qnsility in OhiO' wheat, used principally for flour to make soda 
crackers, pastry, and breakfast foods, differs from that in areas where liarder 
wheats are grown primarily for bread production. Ohio wheat should not be 
too high in protein content, and only soft winter wheat varieties should be 
grown. If the grower has a good variety, as Trumbull or Eulhio, he apparently 
may regulate the quality somewhat under favorable climatic conditions by 
selecting the right soils and using the correct fertilisser and soil treatments. 

Results obtained with 10 varieties grown at various locations in Ohio illus- 
trated the effect of soil and climate upon the quality of OhiO' wheat. Soils 
naturally less fertile, i. e., light-colored soils, produced less protein and fewer 
bushels per acre than the darker colored and more fertile soils. The sand soils 
as a class, clue to poor water-holding capacity and general fertility, also pro- 
duced less protein than the heavier-textured soils. A general rise in protein 
content occurred in proceeding from northeastern to southwestern Ohio. In 
studies at the station phosphatic fertilizers tended to reduce and lime to in- 
crease the protein content, whereas potassium did not have much Influence. 
Indications were that ordinarily top-dressing of wheat in the spring with a 
nitrogen fertilizer did not increase the protein significantly. Disease and 
adverse harvesting or storage conditions are also indicated as factors depreciat- 
ing quality. 

Weeds of grass land, H, 0. Long ([Oit. Brit,} Mim Agr. and Fisheries Bat 
41 (1932), pp. Vl+98, figs- 92).— The principal weeds infesting pastures and 
meadows in England and Wales are described and illustrated, with general and 
specific control measures. 

■ Weedy abandoned lands and the weed hoists of the beet leaf hopper, 
R. L. PiEMEiSEL (U. 8. Dept Agr, Girc, 229 (1932), pp. 24, flffs. 10).— The 
causes, extent, composition, distribution, and development of weedy abandoned 
lands in the Snake River plains of southern Idaho are discussed and are com- 
pared with the general features of the Escalante Valley of Utah, the Mojave 
Desert, and the San Joaquin Valley of California, 

About IS per cent of a portion (180,000 acres) of the Snake River plains 
.are denuded lands covered with weedy stands composed largely of tumbling 
mustard, fiixweed, green tansy mustard, and Russian thistle, hosts favorable 
to the feeding and ■ breeding of enormous numbers of the bCK 3 t leafhopper' 
'.(Mutettim temUus Baker). The original cover and also grass covers 'do not 
favor leafhopper development. When the reestablishment of the original vege- 
tation ' on such denuded, tracts, was traced from the .time of abandonment for 
agricultural purposes, the plant cover in the intervening 'stages was foiiiid to be' 
successively; the" weeds of .irrigated fields, annual ■ weeds of semiarid .lands, 
annual and perennial grasses, and finally shrubs. 

' From 'the,' viewpoint: of reduction in numbers of the weed hosts, downy brome- 
grass.'was the "most, rapid' and most', effective cover ■ over 'large tracts.' With 
unrestricted ' grazing, "the greatest single ' factor retarding Ahe reestablishment 
of the' original vegetation,', it seemed, doubtfur'if ''stands of .palatable per.eiihlal 
grasses 'Could 'effectively' cover and hold the ground"' to exclude the weed host's.' 
Bantings ^ also.' were considered ■,';ineffective. unleS'S,' grazing, is, '.controlled, ' Under' 
'current','condi',tio.ns sagebrush 'appeared ,:to be the most effective and In the long' 
run' 'the' 'inost "rapid" cover," although the ''most economical' w©'' of ' the ' land would 
cal! for a pe.rennial grass 'cover. ' ' . 
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HORTICTOTUEE 

.Results of paper malcli experiments with vegetable crops, H. 0. Thomp- 
son and H. Platenius (Amer. Soe. Eort Set Proc,, gS (1931), pp . 305-308 ). — 
At Cornell University records taken on the yields of beans, beets, cabbage, and 
tomatoes from 1928 to 1931 and on peppers and miiskmelons from 1929 to 1031 
showed significant increases from the use of paper mulch as compared with culti* 
vation in the case of tomatoes and peppers and a barely significant decrease in 
the case of beets. With respect to earliness, paper markedly increased the early 
yield of tomatoes, peppers, and muskmelons and was for this reason profitable 
with these crops. 

Soil temperature readings at 3 and 6 in. showed but little difference between 
the two systems of culture, except that under paper the soil did not cool down as 
much at night. Paper conserved more moisture than clean cultivation, and 
nitrate nitrogen was generally higher under the paper, due apparently to a 
slightly higher moisture content and somewhat warmer temperature. 

[Horticulture at the Raymond, Miss., Substation], H. P. Wallace (Mis- 
sissippi Bill, ^9$ (1931), pp, l'Z-16 ), — Results are presented, largely in 
tabulation, of varietal and fertilizer trials with tomatoes, peas, and beans 
(E. S. R., 65, p. 39). 

Effect of extending the cutting season on the yieW of asparagus, H. A. 
Jones {Calif ornia Sta. Bui, 535 (1932), pp. 15, figs. 8). — Records taken over a 
period of years on Palmetto asparagus plants, set in the early spring of 1924 
and separated into two groups one of which (A) was cut to the close of the 
usual harvesting period and the other (B) continued 2 weeks longer, showed 
that the number of spears produced per plant increased from year to year with 
both treatments. Because of the longer cutting period, the B plats produced 
more spears per plant than did the A plats. When each group was divided into 
male and female plants, the yield of spears per plant was significantly higher 
in the males in the B than in the A plat. In the females there was no signifi- 
cant difference in yield between the A and B plats. In both sexes the highest 
yield of the two largest grades of spears was obtained from the A plats. 

As concerns mature stalks, there was a gradual but rather irregular increase 
in the number produced per plant from year to year, with no significant differ- 
ence between A and B plats. The average weight of stalks produced per acre 
was significantly greater in the A than in the B plats. 

Self-sterility and fertility in garden -beets as, indicated by, seed produc- 
tion under paper bags, , II. Magkuuee (Amer. Boc. Mort. BgL, Proc,, 28 - (1931), 
pp. 328-331 ). — ^Following a preliminary account (E. S. R., 64, p, 34), this pa- 
per discusses the results obtained in covering a large number of beet plants 
grown from roots the seed of which was obtained from two neighboring plants 
, of ' the ' Detroit Bark Red variety. Of 142 mother plants, 116 produced no en- 
larged ovaries. Of the remaining 26, 8 produced no seedlings, making a total 
-of , 87.3 per cent that were .self-sterile. - Of the remaining IS. plants 3 set '27 :per 
cent' tinder' the bags. Not only' was the percentage of ' set high but "the;, per- 
centage of viable seed balls and number of seedlings per viable seed ball was 
' also , high, ' indicating • that these- ; 3 '■ plants were strongly self -fertile. Three" 
seedlings per seed ball were not uncommon, and at times 4 and 5 embryos were 
present., 

' , Premature :■ seedstalk " formation . in ■ table- beets.-— *Freliin!nary report, 
"B.. .OHKOBOCZEK' -'CAmcf. :>8'0C..'.;JTori: (IBSiy... pp. ^323--32ft^r--M,:Qgx- 

,nell University beets exposed in the spring of 1930 to* relatively low tempera- 
*'*tnres for 30 days prior to transplanting to the field developed a considerable 
'percentage - of seeders. ,' In ' a greenhouse experiment beets sown at different 
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dates in a lionse maintained at 60 to 70° E, were after preliminary exposure 
for over a iiiontii to 40 tO' 50° removed to three situations, 50 to 60°, 60 to 70^°, 
and TO to 80*". Part of each lot was grown with ordinary ■ daylight and part 
given 5 adclitlonal hours of electric light. 

With the exception of one plant all those in the 50^ to 60° house went to seed, 
whereas in the 70 to 80° house not a single plant developed flower stalks, 
regardless of previous temperature or length of the photoperiocl. In the 60 to 
70° house the additional 5 hours of light shortened hy aS days the time required 
for seed-stalk 'formation, suggesting that ' for flowering of the beet both proper 
temperature and adequate day length' are essential. However, once seed-stalk 
formatioii was initiated, higher temperature accelerated the developinent of 
blooms. 

Studying the effect of freezing, the author found that plants started in the 
mediiiin-teniperature house and exposed for 2 months to 40 to 50'° and then 
frozen formed seed stalks about 5 weeks earlier and in slightly greater amount 
than did similar unfrozen plants. Freezing had no effect in the ease of plR-^its 
grown before and after the frost treatment in a 60 to 70° house. 

Carrot seed germination, 'H. A. Boeth’WIck {Anier, Soc, Ilort. Pfoc., 
28 (1$S1), pp, S10S14, fig- 1 )- — Further studies at the California Experiment 
Station upon carrot reproduction (E. S. R., 67, p. 247) showed that over 90 per 
cent of the carrot seed is usually produced in the first three orders of umbels, 
and since the number of first, second, and third order umbels is established as 
early as the middle of March under California conditions, the* position in which 
the greater part of the crop is to be borne is determined early. Data are pre- 
sented on the average number of umbels of each order, on the weight and 
quality of seed by orders, and on delayed germination. 

Carbohydrate and nitrogen , metabolism in the celery plant as, related 
to .' premature seeding, H. Platen'IXJS (New York Cornell Sta. Mem. I 40 
(J9S2), pp. 66, fig. 46)-~—ln this study, including two greenhouse crops and one 
field crop of Golden Self Blanching celery, it was found that the first morpho- 
logical differentiation leading to the development of seed stalks occurred at 
least 10 days before the composition of the plant was noticeably changed, indi 
eating that chemical changes are apparently the result rather than tlie cause 
of , 'physiological ' changes. The growth p.eriod of ''“ seeders'” is 'tentatively 
divided into, three stag.eS 'With respect to chemical changes, (1) an peri<"H:l 

of low temperature treatment,, altering the composition, (2) a 'main growing 
'period durihg^wlucli, eo'mposltion is controlled 'by environmental conditions, 
E'Ud.'iR)' the'' formation ";of ' seed stalks associated 'wi'lli pronouncaal chemical 
changes.':, ' ' / ' ' 

That a' 'high' carbohydrate content was not essentia'l to, }'nxaiiattT'i\n,seedi.tig 
' was .shown 'in the production of seeders under low temperature 'C<inditir')!''is from 
',yo'',ung. 'plants of' 'extremely low sugar content.''' Consistently higher' .c.arbohy- 
' drate-nitrogen ratios were, found .only' d'uriBg the' 'third stage, 'giving further 
'.'evidence that' "'Chemical changes ..follow leather t-han, induce morpl,iological 
changes.''v\ 

' '' ''Regardless of the, temperature, under which, plants, were grown in the 'green- 
:'''h,ouse,' the same periodic fluctua'tions' occurred ■ in the pe'rccntage of ,suga'.r in 'a.ll 
'lotS'd'daily '; changes .': in, moisture content 'and age of plants' , appa,',mit'iy ,d)elng 
'.contributing, factors'. During the growing season the percentage'' of ''total nitro- 
gen .based. ' on', dry ,■ weight' ■'decrea.s.ed ■'■'■at about' the same rate as did that oC 
Carbohydrates.,':';" Exposure, of .'y,oung"plan'ts.,..'t' 0 ' low temiKuature increased i)ro- 
'''tein'' 'and'"'' 'decreased, 'soluble .Whenever amino nitrogen increased 
nitrate" nitrogen ' decreased, ^and vice vers'aV'' ',A less consistent inverse "rel'a- 
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tionsliip was found between amino and ijrotein nitrogen, suggesting tliat protein 
is the result of a polymerissatioii of amino acids. 

A considerable increase in metabolic activity, displayed in a liiglier growth 
rate and a more rapid synthesis of carbohydrates in the seeder than in the 
vegetative plants, was observed. 

Some factors affecting the color and thickness of onion scales, J. E. 
Knott {jimer. Soc. Ilort. Sci. Proc., 28 {19S1), pp. 318-S22). — ^The application 
at Cornell University of various fertilizers and chemicals to a muck soil which 
had produced poorly colored onions failed in preliminary trials to influence 
color, although the scales were slightly thickened by some of the treatments. 
In a second experiment in which sufficient superphosphate was added to the 
poor color soil to bring its phosphorus content up to that of a good color soil 
the increased phosphorus did improve color as well as thicken the scales. Copper 
sulfate again had no appreciable effect on the onions. 

However, in a third test in which fertilizer applications were increased 
copper sulfate produced, striking results, yielding the best colored onions and 
the thickest scales of any of the treatments. In field trials at Elba added 
phosphorus improved color, while potash had no influence. The thickest scales 
were found in the onions from the supplemental phosphorus plats. A slightly 
better colored onion w’as obtained in Orange County tests following the applica- 
tion of 100 lbs. of copper sulfate per acre. 

The effect of drainage depth on yield and quality of onions when grown 
on peat land, T. M. Cuerence (Minn. Eort., 59 (19S1), No . 5 , p. 114; 
Minnesota 8ta. Rpt. 1931, p. 44 ) • — On the basis of an average of 3 years’ yields, 
onions were most productive when grown on soil with the water table held at a 
4-ft. depth, although there were no material differences in yield in the 2- to 
6-ft. range. The maximum percentage of thick-necked onions occurred at the 
4-ft. water level, and, making due allowance for these scullions, the highest 
percentage of marketable onions occurred at the 3-ft. water level. Moisture 
determinations of the onions made for 1 year only showed very little difference, 
the range being from 87.2 per cent for the 5-ft. water level to 89.2 per cent for 
the 1-ft, level. ' 

Some eff’ects of ■ wounding onion bulbs on seed production,' A. L. Wilson 
(Amen Soc. Eort. ScL Proc., 28 {1931), pp. 336-341)- — In five of seven years 
wounded Riverside Sweet Spanish onion bulbs produced at the Utah Experiment 
Station larger yields of seed than did comparable uncut bulbs, and in the two 
off years Injury to the earlier appearing plants of the cut bulbs from a belated 
freeze and from a severe windstorm contributed to the results. A higher seed 
yield obtained from cut bulbs is attributed not only to a better stand and more 
stems per plant but also greater vigor. 

Chemical examination 6f cut and uncut bulbs held under identical conditions 
sho'wedmt the close of 10 days an increase. in total .sugars in the steins, and' a 
slight .decrease of sugars In the 'Scales of ■ the cut bulbs. The ■ percentage "of both 
soluble and insoluble nitrogen was lower in cut stems. The author believes 
that some of the changes in sugar content are associated with the decrease in 
total nitrogen. A suggestion was obtained that catalase activity is greater in 
the cut bulbs. ; . . 

' .;' 'S.piM Deewes {MioMgarv Bta, Bpec. "' BuN: 225 {1932), pp. 

48, : ' 28). .-—Beginning, with ' a ■ general ■ discussion of the: 'Spinach,, plant and 
Its 'flowering, habits,, there are,' presented' 'technical descriptions of a large number 
,of'',spin.acii’ "varieties, '"classified'/'accGrcling To." smoothness of the leaves and the 
.character' of the 'seeds. 
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Effects of lijig'ljig on growtii am^ fruiitlag in the tomato, C. E. Stein- 
baueb {Anier. Soc. Hort. hci, Proe., 2S (WSl), pp. 3.^3-349) .--Ikmnj Best to- 
matoes growing in tlie field at the Minnesota Exiieiiineiit Station and ringed 
at different stages of developin ent by constricting tiie stems with wo’e and also 
by co'i'tex removal sliowf.‘cl reduced yields of ilpe fruit in all. cases. time 

of treatment was a potent factor, the earlier tlie operation (lie greater tiie 
reducing effect on yield. The ability of wounds tO' lieal over greatly increased 
after flowering had begun ; nearly all of those made after the third truss began 
to blooni healed. At least OO per cent of the cortex removal wounds healed. 
Ill no' case wms there a significant hastening in maturity due tO' ringing ; in fact 
more often retardation resulted. 

Vegetative propagation of clecidiions fruits, W. B.' Ho^vaeb (Amer. Soc, 
llort, Sci. Proe,, (1931), pp, 465-469). — A. discussion of the present status 
of knowdedge regarding- asexual propagation, with practical suggestions as to 
procedure. 

Experleiices in rooting’ so.ft a.n«l liaiaiivoocl cii.ttliig’s of hardy fruits, 

H. B. Titkey and K. Erase {Amer. Soc. Ilort. Proa., BS (:W3t), pp. 430- 
464 ). — Attempts at the New York State Experiment Station to grow applos, 
sweet cherries, plums, and pears from softwood cuttings were generally uiisiie- 
cessli.ll, although , a few' strong plants of the BeCaradeiic plum were secured. 

I. ’eat and sand was the most vsatisfactory medium.- Hard-wood cuttings of five 
standard apple varieties failed completely, ■ whereas good success was secured 
with two of l;lie East dialling apple stocks, I and IX, when 2-yea'r wood was 
taken. Angers cinince cuttings vrith heels of 2-year wood rooted very satis- 
factorily. ' 

Sprays for' the protection of trees against siinscaM and rodent injury, 
R. B. Harvey (Amer. ^oe. Ilort. Sci. Proc., 27 {1930), pp. 543, 549, 3; 0s. 

in Minnesota 8 fa. Rpt. 1931, p. 36 ). — In comparison with; sevei’al commonly 
used- repellents, a new sulfonated oil, which is iiiude by. heating linseed oil to 
470® F. and then adding 10 per cent of powdered- sulfur, was found to be very 
effective in preventing rablrit and mouse injury -to young* trees. Wlieii painted 
on the tree trunks it la,sts over winter and gives excellent prot.ectioii. 

Carbohydrate aii<3 nitrogen, r.elatlo,nshl|)s in apple slioots as iii'llneiicccl 
,hy soil iiuiiiageiiie:i:i.t, "J. T. .Sullivan- and F. F. .CJuixinan {Ajner. 8fjc. Ilort. 
ScL Proc.,'[28 (1931), pp. 5 19-525). --HtmVi.es ma.de -at -the Tndiaim Experiiiienl. 
Station over a' iVjenv period on tlie <d..iemical' composition o:f i;lie tenn.ina','I 
shoots ' of Grimes Golden trees growing under tillage, ■ alfalfa, and , bliiegrass 
showed- some -effect of , tlie system of culture.- Slioots of trees receiving tillage 
: with ' cover crop had ' a - higher - content of total nltrog^'n lii .percentage, o,f dry 
■weight .during the' growdng, season than <lid,tlie other' two lots, t:he d-i:fferen<:*es 
being; greater in .the growing than in the do'rmant- season, 'Starcdi reacliecl a 
'm,axim,iim in -.autumn, .and was highest 'in the sod-grown trees ami least,, in .the 
tilled ' trees. ■ ■ ■■■D-ifferences in ' total 'sugars were,; not sharply doiined between -the 
''Plats. - 

; As,::'eoiicerned'. gro.wth, . trees with,, the. highest, -total nit'rogen in- !:'lieir, te'rrniiial 
-,shoote,..,,:Sho\vecl';, the-' 'greatest - increment -in' ■ trunk' circumference.., Tlie .growth of 
■'-'trees 'ih-alfalfa 'was better' than -in sod 'hut -not equal to that of the, -tilled, trees. 
In' part of the .cultivation' 'cover, crop, area'^' trees', made, about ^ as ^'go.od, .growtl'i 
without as 'with nitrogen,- while 'in 'another -section low, in' organic- m-atter '.nitro- 
--:,g,en.fer,ti!izers'''--improyed',,''leaf :coIor':'ahd.--'tree-'gj.m^^ , 

-Atttttmisal niigtation of nitrogen and ..carbohydrates in the apple tree 
with special reference to leaves,- 'A.,' ■E.:--ACuB-NEiEK:,'-'i,n,d''',.^^^ {Mimouri 
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Sta« Ueseareh Bui. '171 (1932), pp. 30, :flg,s. 16). — lu studies of the aiitiimnai 
migration of nitrogen and carbohydrates from the leaves of spring iiitratec! 
Grimes Golden, Delicious, Stayman Winesaii, and Jonathan apple trees, it was 
found that approximately 22 to 40 per cent of the nitrogen in percentage of 
dry weight was reabsorbed by the tree prior to leaf abscission ; hence, leaves 
frozen before yellowing occurS' or removed prematurely by winds or other 
agencies may considerably decrease the nitrogen reserve of the tree itself. 
The ■ nitrogen content of leaves decreased from the time active growth ceased 
until complete defoliation. At the same time the percentage of nitrogen in 
nonbeariiig spurs and twigs increased rather uniformly, with evidence that 
much of the reabsorbed nitrogen is later translocated to older wood and 
probably to the roots. 

Carbohydrate movement was not so clearly defined, since ^vith the onset of 
cold weather starch and possibly complex carbohydrates are hydrolyzed simul" 
taneously into sugars in all the peripheral regions of the tree. Hence modifi- 
cations induced by weather may easily be greater than those resulting from 
seasonal trends.: 

The application of the findings to pruning practice and to the possible con- 
trol of the carbohydrate-nitrogen ratio within the tree are discussed. 

Nitrogen intake and translocation in apple trees following fall, winter, 
and spring sodi'iim nitrate applications, W. W, Aldsich {Amer. Soc. Jlort. 
BcL Proc., 2S (1981), pp. 5S2-53S). — In this study, conducted jointly by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Maryland Experiment Station, small 
nitrogen-deficient York Imperial trees supplied wdth 10 lbs. each of nitrate of 
soda at different seasons were analyzed with respect to tlie nitrogen content 
of rootlets, medium-sized roots, terminal shoots, and spurs. Between November 
1 and January 1 the total nitrogen in the rootlets of trees nitrated on November 
1 increased 50 per cent as compared with a maximum of 16 per cent in checks. 
Eootlets of trees nitrated on January 1 increased 30 per cent in nitrogen con- 
tent between January 1 and March' 5.' Trees nitrated on March 5 behaved 
similarly to the checks, suggesting the possibility that nitrogen may have moved, 
out of ' the rootlets into the tree. 

Determinations of the nitrogen, content of ■ medium-sized roots indicated that 
winter nitrogen taken up by the rootlets moves into the larger roots', and that 
such translocation continues during the 3 : to 4 winter months when nitrogen 
is applied in the fall or . winter. At the time of full bloom the iiiecliiiin-sized 
roots of the nitrated trees contained more nitrogen than did those of ' the con- 
trols, indicating that the larger roots may function as storage tissues. ' 

■ In, terminal shoots nitrogen increased slowly during winter iiiul ra'pidiy just 
I3rior to the commencement of growth. . IJp to March 5 the terminals of the 
November 1 and January' 1 nitrated trees showed airproxuiiately .the, same 
nitrogen changes as the checks, '.but thereafter .did not show ■ t.he. ■ sign.lficant 
nitrogen increases ' displayed by the, cheek trees.' .Nitrogen translocation from 
storage tissue to. terminals apparently did not occur 'to any great extent until, 
growth '.had started. : 

With respect .to .the' sp.urs, none of the nitrated groups showed significantly 
higher nitrogen in the spurs up to and including, the April 15 samples. On 
May 15 all iiitrate'd .lots', showed higher .nitrogen content: in 'the old'' and;. '.new 
growths, leaves, and . blossoms. .The total”. nitrogen .content" of the' spurs was 
not influeneed by .nitrogen applications ".until ''new, grow^.th .'wa'S. in .' dey'elopmeiit,' 

' " The".' nitrogen supply .for .young apple' "''trees .gTowing AU' '!"egii'mino"uS" an"d 
a'onleg'uiiiiiious sod, A., J. Heiniceie .(Amen ffort. .IScllFroc., '2B'il9$iy, 
"pp,..: 626-531). — ^Analyses,' at,' the -New '■■■ Yo.rk ..Cornell 'Experiinent ".Station' of 
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leaves collected approximately 6 in. from the base of representative teriiiinal 
shoots of apple trees growing under different systems of culture and fertillKa- 
tioii showed the least nitrogen in percentage of dry matter for trees in grass 
sod without supplemental nitrogen. The largest amount of nitrogen occurred 
in the leaves of trees under cultivation, with tlie alfalfa sod trees intermediate. 
Nitrogen fertiliser increased the nitrogen content of leaves of cultivated triies 
and also stimulated growtli, as measured in trunk girth. A compari,soi:i of 
girth increments in the several plats indicated that more than the optimum 
amount of nitrogen was present in the leaves of the nitrogen supplied alfalfa 
sod and cultivation cover cropped trees. A lower nitrogen content in leaves 
in October than in June suggested a movement from the leaf to the wood. 

From the data the author concludes that alfalfa and grass take up and 
hold considerable nitrogen, and that early and frequent cutting is advisable 
to hasten the decomposition and availability of such grass. Soil moisture 
observations suggested that the ability of trees to use available moisture 
depends to a certain extent on the nitrogen supply within the tree. 

The relation of soil moisture and spray applications to stomata! be- 
havior and g'ro^vth of Jonathan apples, F. L, Overley, E. h. Ovicbholser, 
and I. A, Haut {Amer. 8oc. Ilort. 8cL Froc,, 28 (WSl), pp. 548-546, pls* ^2).— 
Conducted in the Wenatchee district by the Washington College Experiment 
Station, this study showed no variation in stomatal response to soil moisture 
between the wilting point and field capacity. However, with high air tem- 
perature and low relative humidity earlier closing did occur, even with ade- 
quate soil moisture. Volumetric measurements showed a gradual and com- 
parable increase in fruit size on all plats. 

Of four sprays, (1) lead arsenate, (2) lead arsenate and spreader, (3) roteiione, 
and (4) lead arsenate and oil enmlsion, none had any significant differential 
effect on stomatal behavior. On branches with controlled leaf area per fruit 
there was no difference in the rate and character of size increase of fruits with 
reference to spraying, except on the plat receiving lead arsenate alone. In tlds 
ease the growth of fruit was less throughout the season. The average size and 
color of harvested apples varied with the several treatments, due proliably to a 
difference in the .size of crop per tree or leaf area per apple rather than to .spray 
or irrigation practice. 

Relation of iiioisture supply to stomatal behavior of the apple,'.!. 
B'XJim and E. S. I>eo;MAN (Anier. 8oe. Mart ScL Proc., 28 {1981), ' pp, 547-551, 
-Records taken by the U..S. Department of Agriculture on irrigated 
'and iionirrigated Grimes Golden and Delicious apple trees located jit Hancock, 
,Md., showed that variations in soil moisture supply have a measurable though 
slight influence OB fruit growth and a marked influence on stoniatal beliavior, 
even wheiiAhe soil moisture 'is. 'several per cent above the wilting percentage. 
Stomatal behavior; is believed to ■ he' an index to leaf function, so much 'so that 
environmental : 'conditio'ns , which .noticeably influence : stomata may not show 
dmm'eciiately measurable influences bn 'the.-growth rate of the fruit. The crops 
carried by the experimental trees': were rather, light,'' and it is deemed probable, 
that; with' more TTuit the ' differences' in fruit' growth, between the plats ''w^ould 
.have .been more ■ pro.nounced.. , 

..;'.Bespiratio.ii 'of . apple twigs in . relation 'to winter hardiu W, A: 'Be 
'iiOXG, J, H. Beaumont, 'and J. 'J.' WiniA.MAN.'CPtowt Physiol.,, J .{1980.), Wo, 4, 
ppl '809-584, Ws. .7;. (ihs{ in MirnAma ma, Mpi, 1981, p. :.,,2r^).--~Measure:mentS' 
,,af"'"the;„'Unive,rsity of, Minnesota .of the':carbon dioxide output .o.f :excised'^apple:' 
twig^": shouted a defimte 'influence- of the previous temperatuix^' environment-,, o,n 
respiration. Where the. previous ..temi).erature., was low, .there,' was - a peak 'of 
' 1 , - i ■ ' , . - ' " ■ ' '' ', ' 
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carbon dioxide evolution for several hours, after wbicli a level was readied. 
Where tlie previous temperature was relatively liigh, ,a constant level was 
attained witliout any such peak. The loAver the previous temperature the 
higher the peak, with definite indication that the natural hardiness of the 
variety rvas a factor. In the eleven varieties studied increasing tenderness 
coincided almost exactly with that of increasing carbon dioxide during the peak. 
Twigs stored at -“2, — G, and “-10° C. for periods up to 30 days with and with- 
out aspiration of the air showed no striking changes in chemical composition. 
Wound respiration was shown to be a small and relatively constant fraction of 
the total respiration. 

A comparison of the variability in growth of several varieties, of apple 
trees growing on seedling roots and upon their own roots, F. S. LagassIs 
(Amer. Soo, Eort. Sci. Proc., 28 {1931), pp. 3). —In a comparison 

at the Delaware Experiment Station of own rooted and budded Xellow Trans- 
parent, Stayman Winesap, Delicious, Grimes Golden, and Koine Beauty trees, 
the owm rooted, although much more variable in weight, height, and trunk 
circumference at the start of the experiment than seedling rooted trees, re- 
mained quite constant during the first three years after planting with respect 
to variability, whereas the seedling rooted trees showed significantly increased 
variability. For example, Stayman WTnesap own rooted and seedling rooted 
trees had respective coefficients of variability in trunk circumference of 
18.78±1.42 and S.19±0.G2 at planting and 20.6±1.57 and 17±1.35 three years 
later. Scion rooted trees made good growth, averaging nearly the same as the 
seedling rooted trees at the close of the test. 

The author concludes that the results obtained in the three growing seasons 
indicate the uniform type of growth made by scion rooted trees. 

A study of growth of pear inarches, L. D. Davis and W. P. Tufts {Amer, 
8oc.. Mart, Set. Proc., 28 {1931), pp. 485-Jf88, pi. 1 ). — ^At the University of Cali- 
fornia diameter measurements of 700 odd pear inarches failed to show any 
significant difference in growth in relation to the time of the grafting. No 
correlation was found between the initial size of an inarch and its increment 
during 1, 2, and 3 years following grafting. Inarches with tops uncut made 
a greater growth, but the dilferences largely disappeared by the close of the 
tliird year. The variety of the tree inarched had some effect on the growtli 
of the inarch, being less in Bartlett than in Beurre Bose, Beurre Hardy, and 
Winter Nelis. 

The harvesting and handling of fall and winter }>ears, F. W. Allen {Cah 
ifornia Sta, Bui 533 {1932), pp. JfG, fig,s. 3 ). — Continuing studies (E. S. E., 
Gl, p. 737), the author found that fall and winter varieties behaved much as 
the Bartlett, that is, fruits harvested immature either failed to ripen properly 
or ripened with poor quality and a tendency to shrivel and scald. Color and 
firmness changes were less marked in these late pears than in Bartlett but 
supplied a valuable index to maturity. Fruits harvested before showung 
changes in original ground color failed to develop optimum color, flavor, and 
texture and sometimes failed to ripen at all. Pressure tests; were again, found 
an important aid in determining picking maturity but were influenced by vari- 
ous factors, such as climate, rootstock, and size of crop on the tree. For 
example, pears grown near the coast usually had, less color „and'a' slightly,,, softer, 
texture than those grown under higher temperature and lower relative humidity. 
Summarized' recommendations , are 'Presented for the proper 'degree'' of 'color ', and 
firmness at which to harvest Anjou, Beurre Bose, Beurre Clairgean, Cornice, 

' Easter Beurre, Forel'le, ; Glou 'Morceau, Beurre Hardy, Howell, and Winter 
.Nelis 'Pears.^ '' ^ , , 
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TEe cooiiiig after harvest and the temperature .at which pears are stored or 
shipped were found important factors in determining the rate of ripening. 
Late varieties such as given ripen best after a period of storage with reinovnl 
to 60° F. or above for a short time prior t.o actual use. .Internal and surface 
lu’eakdown, shriveling, scald, and fungus rots were foiind ' the chief causes ter- 
iiii.iiating the storage life of pears. 

Gs'owtii of fruit anci stoniatal behavior of Elberta peacl^es as affectc^d 
hj weather coiiditions, J. H. Weinbebgee (Amer. Soc, Sort. ScL Proa, 28 
(19S1), pp. . 539-542, figs, Daily measurements of ELberta peaches on. 20- 
year-old trees in the University of Maryland orchard showed practically all 
growth increase to occur during the night. Frequently in the afternoon of 
warm days fruits were actually smaller than on the preceding day. A rapid 
growth spurt was made in early August despite drought, and abundant rains 
following drought periods greatly stimulated growth. 

That stoma tal behavior was more closely associated with daily temperature 
and humidity than was fruit growth was indicated in observations during 
periods of drought and of rainfall. The removal of fruits from Elberta trees 
resulted in an earlier closure of the stomata. Stomatal movement and fruit 
growth were correlated to the extent that during hot, dry periods the stomata 
functioned only briefly and fruit growth was materially inhibited, with a 
converse situation prevailing during humid periods. 

Influence of size of niahaleb seedlings on nursery grades, C. L. Biiiik- 
HOLBEOS! and L. Geeenb (Amer, Soc. Mort, Sci. Proo,, 28 {1931) , pp. 473, .^7..^).-— 
Correlation coefficients of 0.685±0.0158, 0.654±0.009'8, 0.661±0.021, and ().7209'± 
0.0146 were determined at the Indiana Experiment Station between the of 
mahaleb cherry seedlings and the size of the 1-year tree for 1928-20', lOdO-SG, 
and' 1930-31 irrigated and 1930-31 nonirrigated[ lots, respectively. Irrigation in 
1930 increased the average diameter of seedlings from 0.49 to 0.57 in., and in 
view of the strong correlations indicated that size of l-year trees may be con- 
siderably influenced by growing conditions during the seedling stage. Of the 
315' seedlings irrigated in 1930, 66 per cent produced trees l-ji' in. or better In 
diameter iu' the fall of 1931 as compared with 45 per cent for 492 non irrigated 
trees. ■ 

Transpiration, rates in old and new canes' of the Ijathani raspberry as 
measured by non toxic dyes, W. G. Biukhlev (A«nrr. Soc, Sort, Sci, Proa,, 

27 (1930), pp, 152-151, fig, 1; ahs, in Minnesota ma, MpL 1931, p, 3B},- -Suii^* 

plying dye solutions tO' the cut end of some' of tlie ro(.)ts of raspberry plants 
beginning, to .ripen their fruit, the author observed that within 20 to 22 liotirs 
the dyes had reached'. the' uppermost laterals of the fruiting canes, wliilr* 'iio.i,h» 
was noted in' the tips of young canes, ■ The dye solutions W(.'ire contliUH'i to thc..^ 
xylem, the inner and outer boundaries of which were clearly (lefineci 
tions of The test showed The old cane's to transpire more rapidly until al'^out 
the. close of the, harvest period, when, the rates tended to become nearly 
On August '18 the transpiration ' rate' was considerably ' greater In the new canes, 
and this relation persisted until the end of September. 

■' As a practical deduction' the author suggests the advisability in di-y seasons 
of removing old canes immediately after they cease fruiting. 

TMckness of ' cuticle 'iu cranberry fruits, N.. E. Stevens (Amor, Jour, Bot., 
'■19'' il932}, No:.5, .pp, 43^-435).-— Measurements taken '()ve.r' a period. '<.)f three 
years upon The, thickness of '''the'."cnticle of numerous varieties of, Massachusetts 
':,'grown, ' cranberries ' showed',,, a;,, .considerable 'va'riation, ranging in 1929, from ' 9,9 " g 
in Early Black To 13.7 in Paradise Meadow.' For,' any 'given cranbeii'y, variety 
.''the ,',OTticie,''Was thicker in, 1929 'than in either' of 'the two 'Subsequent "years.. 
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Tlie differences in cuticle thickness could not be correlated with size of fruit, 
keeping quality, or prevailing weather conditions. 

¥ariatio 2 is in citrus seecilmgs and their relation to rootstock selection^ 
H. J. Webber {Hilgardia [Galifonvia 7 (19S2), No. i, pp. 79, figs. 15).— 

Having discussed in an earlier paper (E. S. li., 67, p, 532) the economic impor- 
tance and the prevalerice of apogainy in citrus, the author points out that except 
with forms 100 per cent apogamic there is a considerable percentage (5 to 40^) 
of highly variable types -which apparently differ in genetic constitution from the 
prevailing type and from each other. These variants are shown to be an 
important factor in increasing the variability of certain quantitative factors, 
such as size of plant and fruit, size of crop, longevity, etc. The variants are 
believed to have developed from normally produced sexual embryos, largely 
by self-fertilization. They are usually small and lacking in vigor and when used 
as stocks almost invariably produce trees exhibiting some dwarfing. 

The relation of the size of seedlings to size of young trees was shown in cor- 
relation coefficients of 0.736±:0.016 and 0.437±0.028, respectively, between cross 
section of trunks of seedlings and those of young budded trees and S-year 
orchard trees. When the variants were excluded the correlations were greatly 
reduced in the older trees, indicating that there was a temporary relation be- 
tween size of selected seedlings and size of orchard trees. The coefficients of 
variability for size of tree gradually decreased as the trees grew^ older. 

The accumulated evidence from the various experiments and computations 
suggest that in general wuth complete populations small seedlings and small 
nursery trees tend to produce small, low’ yielding trees, and conversely large 
seedlings and large nursery trees tend to produce large, productive trees. The 
desirability of eliminating variants by discarding the second grade seedlings 
is 'Stressed. 

The pecan in Arizona, A. F. Kinnison and A. H. Finch {Arizona Bta. Bui 
IJfO (19$$), pp, $69-708, figs. iS).— -This bulletin supplants and amplifies Timely 
Hints for Farmers No. 154 (E. S. E„ 55, p. 40). 

Variation in the tiing-oil tree,- H. Mo wet ' (Florida Bki. Bui $47 (19S$), 
pp. ■S2,'f,gs. g^).“— -Stating that .the entire -Florida .acreage (10,000 acres) of 
tung-oil trees is entirely seedling in nature, the author presents the results of 
studies on the extent and nature of variations and the possibility of perpetuating 
desirable types,. 

The total, yield of air-dry seeds from several 18-year-oId- trees varied from 
7,625 to 164,75 lbs. in 1931 and for four years combined from* 21.5 to 481.25 lbs.- 
Individual weights of air-dry fruits 'varied from 0.44 to 2.08 oz., the number, of 
seeds' per fruit from 4.11 to 7.28, and seeds per pound from 85 to 227. " The' oil 
content, per 100 lbs. of air-dried fruits ranged from 17.04 to 24.53 lbs; Indica- 
tions w’ere seen that the nutrition of the 'tree influences the filling, of the seed 
kernels and incidentally the percentage of 'oil. 

The. author suggests that desirable’, strains may be propagated by "asexual 
means, and that -.although. the fruit 'characters of seedlings' agree- with those' of 
their parent, there is a wide variation in the yield of related seedlmgs. .Bescrip-'. 
tions are. presented of the Craig, Moore, and Florida varieties," ' 

Tung oil: ' Economic 'and commercial factors in ' the '"'development -o'f ■ a 
domestic tung oil industry, C.. '0, Ooncannon,;(17.- S. Ilept. 'Vom., Bu/t.' foreign' 
:md..Dom. Gom., Trade Prom.. Ber. 1$S {19S2), pp. 

li-cati'on ' discusses the. production' and consumption, 'of .tung' oil 'in GMna, -'the 
-export-: -'trade' ,,'Of' "that' ' country^''., the '■ present and'. ' potential' uses '.of 'tung oil, - the 
commercial p-osslbilities o.f 's'o',me' pthe'r '"lesser ,, known' ' # -'the 'tung- dree 

plantings' - in . the; ,' United '.States . and other countries'-^ ' a'nd '' ..the , -.cult'lv.atio'ii ' ' and 
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fertilization of trees, the harvesting of the nut crop, and oil expression in the 
United States. Appendixes include the Chinese regulations for, testing tuiig oil, 
the Oriental Oils Association rules for trading, the standard specifications for 
tiing oil, and a bibliography. 

Studies in propagation of, softwood cutting's of oriiaiiientals based on 
temperature, defoliation, and kind of media, H. 0. Espee and L. R. Roof 
{limer, Soc. Ilort. Bci, Proc., 2S {1931), pp, li52~451f ). — At Ohio State Univer- 
sity 70° P. in, the rooting, medium was found more satisfactory than 60° for root- 
ing cuttings of various ornamentals, such as chrysanthemums, geraniums, and 
petunias. ’ Where different amoniits of leaf area were removed, root develop" 
merit was correspondingly decreased, leading to the suggestion that with the 
exception of large leafed species, such as hydrangea, any defoliation is harmful. 
Of various media, combinations of peat and slag and of peat and sand were 
the best. 

Factors iiifliieiiciiig, the rooting of diecidnoiis hardwood ci:itting.s, L. C. 
Chadwick {Amer. Soc. Ilort, ScL Proc,, 28 (103,1), pp. 7/55“..}5.9). — In studies 
at Ohio State University dogwood, privet, and Morrow honeysiiekle cuttings 
taken in winter and early spring rooted better than those taken in late autumn. 
Little difference was noted whether the cuttings \vere stored in sand or in a 
mixture of sand and peat moss. Cuttings with the base 0.5 in. below the node 
rooted somewhat better than those severed above the node. Some indication 
was seen that the storage of cuttings for 2 weeks at 60® F. and removal to 40® 
was beneficial. 

Rooting response of conifers to treatments with organic and inorganic 
compounds, I. Klein (Amer, Soc, Hort, Sck Proc., 28 (1931), pp. 447-451). — 
At the Ohio State University, cuttings of TJmja occidioatolis, G'hamaecypaHs 
'pislfera phimosa, Juniperus sadina:, J. cJiinemis pfiUerUma, and Taxus ctis- 
pidata\tBkeii in November and December rooted better than those taken in late 
Winter and very early spring. Of various materials tested as stimulants, 
potassium permanganate and sugar compounds were generally most successful 
as measured in length and number of roots formed. In records taken on July 
25, the potassium permanganate treatment had given the best results with 
Thuja ■occplentalis, J. sahma, and T, cnspidata, and was equal to 5 and 10 
per cent glycerine wi,th 0. pmfem plmnosw and to water in tlie case of J. 
Ghinensis pfiPserkma. 

FOEESTEY 

Utilization of Mgloaf maple of the Pacific N'o:rt,hwest, H. M'. Johnson 

(V. 'S.^ Pept, Agr, Circ, 225 (1932), pp. 36, pU. 2, /tq.s*. 12).- The bigleaf maple, 

stated to ,compa,re favorably' in 'many of its physical and mechanical |)roperties 
with ,the eastern United States maples, is deemed valiialile, due liotli to i,ts 
intrinsic qualities and to ' the scarcity ' of other hardwoods i,ri tlM,i I,h,ici,tie 
Northwest., ,■ Inform,ation ,is presented on 'the' distribution of the species, annual 
production,, properties, utilization, methods of himbering,, transportation, stump- 
' age, '„log and lumber values, etc.' , 

A, 'A "new' transplant hoard,; T. Schantz-PIansen (Jour. jBk)reHrp, 2S (1930), 
'No. jS, ,pp. 1153-1156, figs. 4 1 in Minnesota Sta. Bpt. 1931, p. //'53 ') .--A , de- 
scription: is presented of a', new;,' transplant 'board develojied at the Cloquet 
Forest Experiment ''Station for handling 'coniferous ,seedling8.' ; 

„ Ohio .Forest' News',' [September,. 19^2.] (Ohio Forest Nmm IQhiO' StUA, 
Mg. 19' il9S2)r pp. "''8f figs. 2) .—General .ihformatio'n, .i'S'' o.lfered ' on 'forestry, 'mat-,, 
ters, "such "as benefits' from 'fuel-wood. 'cutting, 'first 'Forestry Day at\Woo'ster, 
,list of junipers growing in the Wooster. ''...arboretum, etc; ' 
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DISEASES OE PLAITS 

IMsorders of plants, A. Bekaldi (Malattie delle Piante. Milano: Ulrieo 
Iloepli, 1929, |}|). XIIMJfS2, figs. 2Jf8 ). — Tills little volume deals uiamly with 
plant diseases, but it has a fourth chapter on animals as causes of loss to plant 
producers and handlers. A short bibliography and, an Index complete the pub- 
lication. 

Review of tlie diseases of cultivated plants in the environs of Saratov 
.in 19,39 [trails, title], A. A. PeisiAzhniuk .(Peisiajndk) {Zliur, Opytn. Agron, 
W go-Vostoha (Jour. Agr. Sci. S.-JS7, of U. B, S, R-), 8 (1980), No. 2, pp. 
SS7~353; Eng. ahs., p. 353). — Study of plant diseases under the conditions in 
the arid climate of this region shows that the local parasitic flora differs greatly 
from that in other parts of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the diseases 
differing from those due to the same parasites in other regions of the country. 
This condition results from causes which are numerous and complicated. 

Wheat shows a resistance tO' fungus diseases corresponding to the existing 
biological races. Morphological and physiological characters of the hosts, as 
well as those of the parasites, are factors in the production of this condition. 
Locally, all the hard varieties of wheat are notably resistant. The resistance of 
hard wheats to loose smut is connected with the mechanism of blooming. The 
62 line stands first in resistance. Resistance depends upon physiological prop- 
erties, chiefly high growth energy. Loose smut is very prevalent in the region 
named. The branching varieties of millet are not attacked by bacteria. Of the 
soft wheats, the most highly resistant to smut were lines 721 and 341. Early 
sowings of spring wheats are less affected by rust than late sowings. The 
development of resistant varieties is regarded as the' most radically effective 
means of protection against fungus diseases. 

Phytopathological report [trans. title], T. H. Thung (Proefsta. .yorsten- 
land. TalaJc [Netherland East Indies}, Meded. 69 (1930), pp. 21-40, figs, 7').— 
This includes an account of weather and other conditions, of corresponding plant 
diseases, and of attack by animals. 

Infection conditions of Fiiccinia glumarnm and P, graminis, [trans. title], 
G. Gassnee and W. Steaib (Arb. Biol. Reichsansi. Land u. Forstio,, 16 (1928), 
No. 4PPP*. ■509-629).— Tbis work corresponds to that previously reported by 
Gassner and Appel (E. S. R., 61, p. 534), continuing numerically their literature 
list so as to include, with that work, 48 publications. The investigation is now^ 
extended to include P. glumarumMnd P. grammis, regarding each of which 
details are given as to the significance of air, humidity, temperature, and light 

The effect of winter oils on host plants,. E. R. DeOng (Calif. ^Bept. Agr. 

' Mo. Bill., 20 (1931), No. 2, pp. 176-131?). -—Conditions, applications, and results 
are detailed, with emphasis on avoidance of common errors. 

Treatiiieiits against cereal diseases [trans, title], A. E.,TbAen {Nord,..,Jord*' 
hrugsforsk., 1929, No. 4-1, 2}p, ^88“-5^91).— A brief review is given indieathig 
results from, a number of seed, .treatments against rust or .smut with dissolved 
or dusted chemicals bearing commercial brands. 

Preliminary experiments on the. control of ..cereal rusts, hy Kol.o.,;,diist,,,: 
W. G. Beoadfoot (Phytopathology, 21 ( 1931 ), No. 4, pp. 347-312; a'bs. in. Min- 
nesota'' Sta.Mpt. 1931, pp. 29, 8 (?).— Experiments are reported upon the control 
of cereal rusts with a form of colloidal sulfur, in which dusted plats of the 
wheat varieties Marquis, Ruby, and Minduin were compared with nondusted 
plats. There was no evidence of control of stem rust with one application of 
the dust, but the yield, weight per bushel, and grade, w’ere slightly higher on 
the treated plats. For practical purposes two applications of dust were almost 
as:'. effective, as .three, and. us:ed''at the. rate of 15 Tbs. was as effective as when 
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applied at greater rates. The most effective schedules for two applications 
were at flowering time and six , days later, and at flowering time and eight 
days later. The dust did not prevent the setting of seed, and no injury was 
observed. When applied to the soil at flowering time the dust had no effect 
on the amoimit of stem rust or other characters studied. 

Cereal Wack rust problems [trans. title], J. I. Lmo {Nord. Jord'bruffs- 
fornk., 19B9, No. 4-7, pp. 555-559). — briefly discussional account is given of 
the occurrence and problems of cereal black rust (Fmcinia fframinis) before 
and since its comparatively recent appearance in Scandinavian and neighboring 
countries. 

The relation of physiologic specialization in Tilletia to recent epipliy- 
totics of himt in dnriini and Marquis wheats, 0. S. Holton (Phptopatfiol- 
ogth 21 (1931), No. 6, pp. 687-694, fig. 1; aljs. in Mmnssota 8ta. Ept 1931, p. 
38). — The virulence of 4 collections of T. tritici and 2 collections of T. laevis 
was compared on 10 varieties of Triticum. The results with T. tritici indi- 
cated that the recent epiphytotics of bunt on durum wheats were caused by a 
physiologic form which had not been prevalent until in fairly recent years. 

Two physiologic forms of T. laevis were identified on the basis of their 
x'eaction on the wheat varieties Kota, Ceres, Marquis, and Marquillo. Field 
observations confirmed experimental evidence that recent outbreaks of bunt in 
Marquis 'Wheat were due to the presence of a hitherto undescribed physiologic 
form of T. laevis. It was considered that under field conditions T. laevis was 
the predominant species occurring on Marqnis and T, tritici the predominant 
species on Minclum and Vernal. 

'Wheat brown rust, I, II [trans. 'title], A. Scheibe (Arb. Biot Reiefisamt. 
LaM u. Forstw., 16 (MS), No. 4, PP- 575-608, pis. 2, figs. 6; 17 (1929), No. 6, 
pp. 549-586, pi 1, fig. 1). — Two studies are here detailed. 

I. Pht^siotogical forms (hto%pes). —Outlining the methods and data in the 
establishment of physiological forms (biotypes) of the wheat brown rust 
organism, PuecHnia tritidna, the author concludes that P. triticinm certainly 
divides into' a number of races. Implications are discussed. 

II. Bmceptibilitp of wheat varieties to brotm rust Motppes in (liff event 
iemlopmental stages of the The studies above noted have been extended 
to include, varietal susceptibility and biotypic' virulence ' at different stages. 
The specialization of particular brown rust biotypes, notable' throughout the 
whole; developmental course of the host plants of the several varieties, is 
detailed. 

Fhoma on , Brassica , [trans. title], O. Nielsen (Nor4. Jordbrugsforsk., 1M9, 
No. 4-7,' pp. 580-587) Worms, synonymy, characters, and relations to Krassica 
are discussed. 

- The Telation of the cabbage maggot and other insects to the spread and 
'd'evelopment ' of ' soft rot of Crnciferae, D. E. Johnson (Phytopathology, 
■20\ '(im), No. 11, pp. 857-872, fig. 1; abs. in Minnesota Sta. Rpt 1931, pp. 24, 
'25):— A report is given of a' study of the bacterial soft rot of cabbage, with 
special reference to the rdle of the cabbage maggot (Hylemyia hrassieae) to the 
dissemination of the organism and the development of the disease. 

' Development \of certain storage' 'and transit diseases of carrot, J. I. 
Laveitzen' (Jour. Agr. Research [U. B.J, 44 (19B2), Ng. 12, ppl 861-912, fig. 1).— 
A report 'is, given of studies of 'Selerotinia soft, rot (B. scterotiorum) , Ehisopus 
'Soft, rot' (B. tritici md R. nigricam) , bacterial soft rot (Bmitlm curotovorm), 
and Botrytis rot (B. ' cifierea) :'m affe^ctihg' .carrots, to s,torage'' :,a,nd in transit.' 
Notes are also 'given of 'several other 'fungi that appeared ' to "he of' min'o,r 
importance. 
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The author made a survey of the diseases that normally affect carrots under 
a variety of storage conditions; determined the losses due to these diseases 
under different conditions of storage; determined the influence of temperature 
on the growth of some of the pathogenes in culture media ; studied the influence 
of temperature, wounds, the presence or absence of organic matter, and the 
method of infection upon the decay of carrots; tested the susceptibility of 18 
varieties of carrots to these diseases; and determined the conditions most 
favorable for the storage of carrots. 

No shriveling was found to occur in carrots stored at a temperature of 6.5° C. 
and at relative humidities of from 90 to 95 per cent, whereas considerable 
shriveling occurred at relative humidities of 70 and 80 per cent. The environ- 
mental conditions regarded as most favorable for the storage of carrots are a 
temperature of 0° and a relative humidity of from 90 to 95 per cent. 

The iiiheritance of the reaction of maijse to Gibberella sanMiietii, K. G. 
McIndoe {Phytopathology, 21 (1931), No, 6, pp, 615-639, fig. 6; a'bs. in Minne- 
sota Sta, Rpt. 1931, p, 32). — ^An investigation was made of the inheritance of 
maize under fairly constant environmental conditions in a controlled-tempera- 
ture greenhouse with soil temperatures at approximately 15° C. The inherit- 
ance of reaction to G. saubinetn was found to be conditioned by multiple fac- 
tors. In I'a lines obtained from parents differing widely in resistance, a definite 
and significant correlation was found to exist between seedling vigor and 
resistance, although the relation was not sufficiently constant to warrant selec- 
tion for resistance on the basis of seedling vigor alone. 

Further studies on reaction of corn to smut and effect of smut on 
yield, F. R. Immer and J. J. Christensen (Phytopathology, 21 (1931), No. 6, 
pp. 661-6741 dbs. in Minnesota Bta. Rpt. 1931, p. 34) • — A study was made 
to determine the losses caused by smut infection in Fi crosses and in selfed 
lines of corn inbred five or more generations. The size and location of the 
smut galls on the plant were found important. The larger the galls on the 
stalks, the greater was the reduction in yield of shelled corn. Large or 
medium-sized smut galls on the stalk above the ears did greater damage than 
those of similar size below the ears. From the available data it was estimated 
that the reduction in yield in shelled corn resulting from large, medium, and 
small galls on stalks was 50, 25, and 10 per cent, respectively. A composite 
cross was made of 7 low-smut lines and of 1 medium-smut line, and from a 
study of 299 Fs lines selected at random, 87 per cent was no more susceptible 
than the most susceptible parent. The results are said to indicate that com- 
posite crosses will undoubtedly yield smut-resistant lines in a large percentage 
of the cases. ' 

Physiologic' specialization and mutation in Fhlyctaeiia linicola Speg., 
H. A. Eodenhiseb (Phytopathology, 20 {1930), No. 12, pp. 931-942, figs. 4;'aM. 
in Minnesota ^ta. Rpt. 1931, p. 25). — N study was made of several physiologic 
forms of P. linimla, five varieties of flax being inoculated in the greenhouses 
with four distinct monosporidial lines, but no observable differences were noted 
in their pathogenicity. In the field, however, differences were noted in the 
degree of infection caused by Minn. D, a monosporidial line, and Minn. Bl, 
which arose as a sector in a colony Minn. B. The range of susceptibility to 
the fungus in a large number of flax varieties and selections was found to be 
very wide. ' 

■ The downy mlldeW' of "the ' hop in - 19S58,. B. S. Baemon nnd^ ' 
gfom-.' 'Inst. .Brewing, "'.$5 (1929), No. l,pp. 20-25, pi. i),— Si nee", the 'first 
pearance in ' Europe of 'hop downy mildew,, accounts have "been given '"of ' the 
spread and, 'increasing''' injury with further 'deta^^ 56,. p* ' 847";', 57, p. 
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i-:4S; 60, p. 348; 6a, p. 537; 02, pp. 4^, 532 ; 64, pp. 230, 231). Following the 
losses in 1927, oecnrring even in gardens in wliidi the spiked growths had been 
removed as recommended, it was recognized that rontine spraying w'a.s iiidis- 
pensabie in England as well as on the Continent. So in 1928 spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture w-as instituted on a number of farms in Kent, lii the I'jrc's- 
ent account a statement is given as to the 1928 incidence of tlie disease and of 
the spraying operations as carried' out on certain farms. 

It is recommended that the removal of spikes and training up of bines I.)e 
not performed by the same persons, and that reserve bines be trained 'tip. 
lloiiiennade ■ Bordeaux mixture after adaptation is practical and safe. Higii 
[jressure and fine nozzles give the desirable misty .spray. 

Storage rots of the Jerusalem artichoke, H. W. Johnson (Mimne^ota 
Rpt. 1931, p. Z/d). —-Experiments are reported on the relation of storage coiulh 
tioiis to rots of tlie Jerusalem-artichoke. Storage at a temperature near the 
freezing point was the only successful method found for preserving llie tuliers 
for any considerable time from rotting and shriveling. High temperature and 
low relative humidity seemed to favor the development of the rots. 

Rhizopus nigricans and Botrytis cinerea were isolated most frecprenUy from 
the rotted tubers, although a number of other species of organisms wei*e preS” 
ent. Inoculation experiments were made with a number of rot organisms in 
addition to those isolated from decaying tubers, and all proved capable of 
producing rotting of tubers to some extent when held at 20° G, ^ ' R, niffriextns 
and Selerotinia scleroUorum were the only species capable of (musing severe ror- 
ting at temperatures within the range in cold storage or in, root cellars during 
the winter months. 

The identity of . the potato blackleg pathogene, J. G. Leach (Phytopa- 
thology, $0 (1930)^ No. 9 ^ pp. yJfS-^^Sl; ahsr in Minriesota Sta. Rpt. 1931, p. 21).— 
A comparison of the morphologic, physiologic, and parasitic characteristics of 
cultures of the blackleg pathogene and soft rot bacteria from various v(;?getable'.-i 
led the author to the conclusion that blackleg is nothing more than soft rot 
of potatoes, and that the bacteria previously designated as BaeilVus phy- 
topMhoriis, .B. atrosepticus, B. solanisaprm, and B. melanogenes are merely 
strains of the earlier described species B. carotovonis. 

Further studies on the ,seed»corii maggot .'and baete,ri a with , special 
.. reference, to potato blackleg, J.. G, Leach (Phytopathology, 21 (1931), No. //., 
pp. figs. 14 ; uhs. in Minnesota Bta. Rpt 1981, p. SOf . — In a prev,i(,)us 

publicatio,n (K.' S, R., 53, p. 545) the author pointed out that the seed^'oru 
maggot' was'mn, important agent in disseminating the organism that causes 
blackleg', of potatoes. In the present paper the results are given of comparative 
, studies of,,, the , internal bacterial flor'a-of the' maggot. Ps(Miomonas flmrernmis 
was found present together with other organisms, 

..Histological, studies .showed that the bacteria apparently passed uninjured 
■through the -intestinal, tract' of the la,rvae. In the imago certain types of .the 
microorganisms were apparently destroyed, while' other species passed through- 
uninjured. - Nutritional - studies are said to, have indicated that bacteria are 
not necessary for ■ the growth of the insect, but that they furnish ' available 
food 'by.digesting' the, .plant tissues. ■ 

, Potato black skank a'nd- tuber wet .rot [trans., title], C, Btavf {Arlh .BioL 
Reiehsanst Land u. For stw., 16 (1928), No. 4, pp. 643^103, pis. 2, Jig. i,).— 
From potato plants, .attacked by black stem- and: from. ..tubers shO'Wing.-'wot- rot. 
as obtained in various parts of -Germany, also, -:in, Bwitzerland, Sweden,- .'and' 
England, 'the author, has isolated a' total, '.of .121, bacterial' rottihg\'orga^^^^^^ 
pure culture. Studies of these and data., obtained -are outlined'-or- .detailed/ - ' 
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Tlie Mology of tlie potato. — 11, The pathology of leaf roll [trails, title], 
F. Merkenschlagee and AI. Ivlinkowski (ALrZ?. Biol. Eeiclisanst. Land u. 
ForsHa., 17 (1929), No, Jf, pp. S45~376, pL 1, fiffs. 10 ). — This deals with the 
subjects of leaf roll as an • expression of disturbed w'ater balance, . the nieclia- 
nisni of leaf roll, leaf roll and other leaf curling phenomena, relations between 
leaf roll and the developmental stage of the potato plant, leaf roll and soil, leaf 
roll and climate, and leaf roll as considered historically. 

A potato disease [trails, title], G, Pacheco (Arch. Inst. Biol {Sdo Paulo], 1 
(1928), pp. 69-82, pis. S ; Eng. al)s., pp. 79, SO). — -A disease of potato (Bolanmn 
tuMrosum) appearing at Alonte Alor, Sao Paulo, Brazil, is described as causing 
ill a w’-arehoiise a dark, soft rot, smelling like salt herring. The bacterium iso- 
lated is said to show the characters of Envinia solanisapra more particularly 
than those of E. melonis. 

Potato nematodes [trans title], N. A. Kemneb (Word. Jordhrugsforsh., 
1929, No. 4-7, pp. 560-567). — Information is given regarding the local occur- 
rence, advance, and effects of Heterodera schaclitii. 

The iirofolem of the expansion of the anthracnose of pmnpldn [trans, 
title], M. Bobigin (Robiguin) (Zhur. Opytn. Agron. fOpo-Yostoha (Jour. Agr. 
m. B.-’E. of U. B. 8. R.), 8 (1980), No. 1, pp. 221-226; Eng. ads., p. 226).— 
Observations during t^vo years have shown that pumpkin anthracnose is spread 
by the agency of the insect Pimelia sp. and by wind. The disease overwinters 
on xiurapkin residues in the field. 

The reactions of rice seedlings to infection of the causal fungus of the 
“ Bakanae ” disease and to filtrates of its cultures, F. Seto (Mem. Oot 
Agr., Kyoto Imp. Univ., No. 7 (1928), pp. 23-88, pis. 2).— The rice seedling 
disease going by the name Bakanae-byo,” occurring commonly and widely on 
nursery beds in Japan and causing a characteristic overgrowth of the seedlings, 
is claimed to result from the activity of Fusariiim forms isolated from the dis- 
eased seedlings and found capable of reproducing the characteristic symptoms. 
The filtrate of a certain strain of the fungus produced the characteristic symp- 
toms, as did also the filtrate of a Fusariiim isolated from the seed. The 
identifications are not yet complete. 

Experimental studies on the . pathogenicity of , certain fungi on rice 
seedlings, T. Hemmi and K. Yokogi (Mem. Gol Agr.^ Kyoto Imp. Univ., No. 7 
pp. 1-22, pis. 2, fig. i).— Results from three series of experiments are 
said to show that the foot and the root rot of rice can be experimentally caused 
by a group of fiiiigh Organisms isolated from the aerial parts, as Firmdafki 
oryzae, iJehniiit/mRporwm- oiyme (OpMoboltis miyadeanus) , Mypoehrms sasaMi, 
II. oentrifingm (BGleroImmt rolfsii), B. oryzae-satwm, Boleroimm sp. can 
infect rice seedlings under experimental conditions. Under such conditions, 
causing serious blight of iIcg Melminthospormn oryzae (mycelium) 

penetrates most readily the root tissues and the basal portions. In degree of 
infection as in intensity of pathogenicity, P. or|/;sue seems to stand next to 
JT, oji/mo, but to exceed the sclerotial fungi tested. 

Mosaic diseases of the sugar' beet,- edited -by "V.. P. 'AIxjeavW, (AIxjraviov) 
(MozakOinye Balezni Bakharnot Bvelcly. Kiev: B. B. •N. ' Bo-tUzsalcMra (Plant 
Breeding Dept., Union Sugar Concern), 1930 y pp. 286 -4-11], pU. 22, figs. 29) — 
The following contributions are presented: 

Mosaic of the sugar beet, F. A, Froida (pp. Eng. ahs. pp. (>4-60). — 

Study (1925 and later) by the phytopathological section of the Kharkov Dis- 
' trict-' Agricultural -'B-xperiment:-''Station at Kdaes,: having shown the dangerous- 
: character of sugar beet' mosaic, ^This- Work': was/' exteiKle^^ in 1927 in connection 
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with the pliytopatliological organization of the plant breeding and seed growing 
department of the sugar trust. 

It Is stated that sugar beet mosaic is coincident with sugar beet culture 
throughout the districts, though the infection is usually small, reaching its 
maximum where the first- and second-year cultiii’es territorially converge. I'he 
disease is described. Neither x>roduction nor loss of leaves is altered by mosaic, 
though 80 per cent of the young leaves appeni* infected. The ■ spots tend to 
disappear during vegetation. From year to year the disease may be trans- 
mitted through the roots. Even during the first year insects act as carriers. 
No resistant varieties are known locally. Sugar reduction due tO' mosaic may 
be slight, heavy, or intermediate. 

Repo^'t on the mosme-'diseme of the sugar beet at the phgtopathological section 
of the Kharkov Regional Agrimltural Edoperiment Station for I. S. 

Shevchenko (Shevtshenko) (pp. 67-98, Eng. abs. pp. 97, 98). — The, above study 
was continued by the present author in 1928-29. 

Sugar beet mosaic is transmitted from the first to the second vegetative 
period by the roots, which are the main source of infection for other indi- 
viduals. Weeds also serve as sources of infection. Neither seed nor soil has 
been found to carry mosaic. 

Healthy roots can be infected up to 16 per cent by instruments used both 
on sick, and on sound leaves. Storage of healthy with diseased roots may 
cause infection in from 2 to 14 per cent. Insect activity is: closely .related to 
that of mosaic transmission. Healthy plants can be infected artificially, 
though difficultly, by the injection of sap expressed from mosaic plants. 

In 1928, mosaic was found to have diminished the sugar content by a maxi- 
mum of IT per cent and on an average of 0.75 per cent in the beets obtained 
from the seed department of the sugar union. 

Mosaic decreased the beet seed output by 12.9 per cent. In the 1928 tests, 
no variety proved immune. The distance from the main source of infection 
was found to be a factor. At 770 m a' low infection rate was found, and at 
1,100 m no infection occurred during the first vegetative period. Surface 
relief, wind direction, and wind velocity all are factors. No direct methods 
,were effective. 

,. The insects as . transmitters of mosaic diseases of , the sugar beet, A. I. 
Novinenko , (A, J. ,Nov!nenko) ■ (pp. 99-111, Eng. abs.' p. 111).— Transmission 
experiments with , mosaic ;give high rank to Aphis fabae, ami indicate not a 
simple transmission but also an incuba,tion period. ,The h\ig j:*o(MHtoBcgtus 
cognatm was d,ess'' active. The transmission supposedly does not occur across 
a distance greater , than about 700 m,- 

'Pre.ventlve measiires,„coiisidered' are the isolation of ■, sugar ■ beet plantings 
from .neighborhoods', .harboring susceptible w'eeds and keeping the sugar bad: 
,areas' free, from insects known to transmit sugar beet mosaic.. 

Materials: for studying the mosaic of the sugar beet, V. F. Mnrav’ev (pp. 
113-130, Eng. ' abs, ',pp. 128-130), — ^Sugar beet mosaic appears early on .the 
sugar,''',b,eet ,mothe,r "(seed) plants, much- later on fhe sugar beets of the, first 
year.' ' With':ripeness of the^ rootS' there. .may appear a lessening .or an apparent 
disappearance of the mosaic. The first single mosaic plants noted among 
beets of the 'first year were seen late in June. After, this they increased.' The 
'.nearer the sugar beet plantation to the mother plants, the earlier the .appear- 
ance ■ of mosaic and' the' stronger its ..development to the, end O'f 'the 'vegetative 
period. , Stable „' manure diminished the 'percentage of the 'mosaic plants more 
than did mineral, manure. ^ Knife 'transmission' 'was 'Uot' proved iU' these' 'ex- 
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periments. Sugar weiglit decrease was 0.8 per cent due to mosaic, wMle root 
weight decrease averaged 15 g. Earlier infection increases sugar loss and 
root weight loss. 

The requisite distance between the seed plants and the crop belts was 20 m. 
Mosaic increased the small root weight percentage and decreased the sugar 
content. At Mironovka no varieties were certainly resistant. Of mother 
plants from different stations taking part in collective varietal tests, none 
resisted mosaic infection. 

Diagnosis of the mosaic Msmses of the sugar Met, V. P. Murav’ev (pp. 
lSl-140, Eng. abs. pp, 138-140>. — A. decimal system has been adopted for 
economy of energy and time in expressing the appearances of designated areas 
descriptively in the case of mosaic plant surfaces. 

The mosaic of the leaves of the sugar heet, G. P. Borisevich (Boryssewicz) 
(pp. 141-160, Eng. abs. pp. 158-160). — Sugar beet leaf mosaic is very common 
in Podolia (Ukraine), infection ranging from 15 to 100 per cent on mother beets 
and from 0.5 to 100 per cent on first year beets. Factors affecting mosaic per- 
centages are size of the sugar beet seed plant areas, the source of the trouble ; 
distance and situation of the young plants with regard to air currents ; and 
development of sucking insects acting as carriers. 

Types, combinations, growth of shoots and roots, deterioration of sugar con- 
tent, and control of insects, as also of other wild, susceptible, and potential 
carriers, are discussed. 

Injury wMch the mosaic produces on the sugar Met, V. I. Shevchenko 
(Shevtshenko) (pp. 161-166, Eng. abs. p. 166). — Study of injury done by mosaic 
showed, in 1928, no beet injury due to this cause. Plants showing the most 
intensive leaf mosaic and plants on which the mosaic appeared first gave the 
higher root weight and sugar yield. As to sugar percentage, there was no 
significant difference between the mosaic and nonmosaic plants, though seed 
yield was somewhat lowered in the plants ha%dng mosaic. 

The development of mosaic on the sugar heet in relation to the date of sowing, 
li. M. Shevchenko (Shevtshenko) (pp. 167-176, Eng. abs. pp. 175, 176). — 
Accounts regarding the mosaic phenomena noted in connection with the two 
sowings and subsequent croppings of sugar beets, 1927 and 1928, present com- 
parable data. The beets from the later period of sowing were clearly more 
infected by mosaic. The more infected can be clearly distinguished from the 
less infected as regards the time of sowing. In 1927 this limit fell between 
April 23 and May. '3 and in 1928' between May 12 and May 23. The inception 
of mosaic can not be referred to any phase of plant development. 

As regards varietal incidence, nothing is yet fully established- In both 1927 
and 1928 “ Kalnic ” showed less infection than the fertile variety ** Uladovka/^ 
but in 1928 the fertile variety *‘Ertrag” showed less infection than did Kalnic 
or 

Qcaurrenae of elyirosomes in the leaves of mosaic diseased sugar deet, A. M, 
Levshin (Ifovshin) (pp. 177, 178, Eng. abs. p. 178). — Studies by the author con- 
firmatory of those by Sehaffnit and Weber (E. S. R., 61, p. 843) are described 
as to the presence in the diseased sugar beets of the characteristic small bodies. 
These “ elytrosomes ” differ greatly in size. In their earliest stages of develop* 
ment they seem to be homogenous and to have a membrane. The fact that they 
appear in several but not all parts of the phloem is thought to show that they 

presentanabiiormarphenomenon. 

general" sheteh^ of mosaic disemes (4 su^ 'Murav’ev (pp^ 179-262, 

Eng.,trans, 'pp,'221-261)'.— This, is the authors .acwunt, in,'- and in Eng-, 

lish. 'as.'" 'Summarized ' from '.the ' work . ob'- sugar^ • beet m'omIC'" and '.'published,' ' in ' the,. 
Union ' of ', Soviet;,' Socialist' , 'Bepnblics ■ and .elsewhere. 
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A nimiber of abstracts of articles on this general subject and a literature list 
CGiicliicle this collection. 

Cane tlisc^ases in Maiirltiiis : Jjeaf scald tlie most widespread' ('IFevvt 
India Oom. Virc.^ J^6 {19SX), No, 853, p, B30 ), — Leaf scald {Ilacferluni albi- 
lineam), the most important cane disease, in Mauritius, is said to l)c kept in 
check by a periodic inspection. The disease is widespread on the variety Wliite 
Taiiiia, probably' due to its being carried in a latent condition, as claimed by 
D. S. North. Gumming disease, or giiinmosis (B. attacks more 

varieties but is usually iiinited to leaf infections; though on siicli suseei’dable 
varieties iis tlie Mauritius seedling, 55/1182, scaious losses from stem Infections 
occur, Red rot {Collet otriclmm faleatum) was less prevalent in 1029. Smut 
(UMIlago seilmninme) was almost entirely confined tO' tlie lower levels having 
iiiglier mean temperature. A rapid reddening of the cut stem ends with exuda- 
tion of a white jelly-like or mucilaginous excretion, wiUi no external symptoms, 
has been recorded in case of White Tanna and R. F. 8 and is being studied* 

A new bacteria! disease of sugar cane and suggestions for Its preveii- 
lion (Sugar Ng'Ws, 12 (19S1), No, 5, p. SOO), — It is stated tliat a bacterial stalk- 
rotting disease of sugarcane accompanied by fernientlDg of the juice, not 
hitherto reported from the Philippines or elsewhere, was found by the per- 
sonnel of the College of Agriculture at Los Bafios'in October, 1929, in the cane 
districts, of Laguna and Fampanga. Diseased canes look sickly a ikL unnatu- 
rally yellow, and they invariably die. The causal organism, ■which has been 
named Baoillus sdcchari, is most prevalent after a heavy rain followed by 
cool weather* A few hours of direct exposure to sunlight kills it, so that plow- 
ing up and exposing an infected stool or field to sunlight is the safest treat- 
ment in either .slight or epidemic, infection. .The article 'is in Eng'Iislp^' and' 
Spanish. 

^ A new virus disease of Deii tobacco, Rotterdam B-dlsease [t,rana title], 

S, C. L JocHEMS {BuL DgU Proefsta, Medan, No, 26 11928], pp, S- 26‘, plB, S, 

fig. 1; 'Eng. abn., pp. A field disease of tobacco, supposedly new (known 

since 1920) ,' is described under the designation Eotterdain, B disease from the 
'Rotterdam 'B estate in, the lower part of Deli. Premature death ' of' the young 
plants is .caused. . At .least three commercial strains of Dell tobacc.o are affected. 
Of other b.ut related plants,' only Nieoikma sylveutriB proved. 'Susceptible, The 
stipple-streak symptoms are.' .suggested .in the- course of this disease. 

. .Four ne.w lio.st '.plants' of Bacterium Bo.la.-naceariinn [tra.tis. S. C. J, 

J'ociiKMS (Bui BeU ProcfHta. Medan, No. ^27 11928], pp. 27-S2i' Eng. 
p.. 33),— Tl'iis paper reports the' 'natural, occurrence ''of B. soUmtimmitn lii' t'he 
Deli' tobacco district' .of .''S.umatra.'von' interrupt a, octamlra, 

SeBbmvia ixtxd, ' MtteUinrtu^ 

The' use, O'f -f'er'iiialiii' In eontroUing the- 'fungus 'diseases of yoiiiig tobi'ictec'^ 
}>.laiits 'ill hotbeds .'[trans.' title]',' N. A.' Masalab ' (MaB'S,ala'b) (Zap. ("iomid. 
NilcitshrOpytn.' Mot. ' Mot. Qard., NikUa, Yalta, Crimea), IB 

'{lB30l,.N(h ty^pp. S9-62, figs. 9; Eng, abs., p. 61).— To protect young hotbed 
.'.tobacco 'plant's '.against fungi, formalin was used. Solutions of 1 .and , 2 .per ' cent 
''gavC'. the'..' mO'St satisfactory: results, 'Without, however, controlling, weed, growths. 
'The' v'ar.ia'b.llity'''''Of ''resu from 'the' .use of' fonnaliii' is 'attrib'ttted ,' tc) its high 
'.volatility, the'-infinence oi.wdnch could not be' entirely 'corrected by '.the "use of 
close-fitting '..glass.'Sash,"'' .Fomalin 'solutions.' of: 2. .per' cent' ,and' under' do not 
' ihfiiience' the' course of the 'microblO'logical processes in .the dlBirifected ' soil, ' " 

Ohanges in the eoinpositlon' of the’ t,o.matO', ''plant accompaiiyiiig .dlff'Cr.emt 
stages of yellows, M. Shapovalov and H. A. Jones (Plant PligmoL, 5 (19S0), 
No, 1, pp. i57-id5),“— Chemical changes.:- 'aceompa'Bying development, of ''e'X'.te.rniil' 
symptoms of tomato yellows prod.uced'':.bF;' artificial inoculations with' curly,: top 
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virus are found to be essentially identical witli those which accompany a simi- 
lar complex of symptoms observed in the field and formerly known under such 
names as western yellow blight. The present account is detailed. 

Soil relations in the regioii of the lower Elbe ancl their phytopatliologi- 
cal significaiiee in fruit culture [trans. title], H. Waktenbeeo (Arl), Biol. 
Reichsanst, Land m. Forstw., 17 {1929), No. 6, pp. 401-422, fms. 15).— The 
data are detailed, with discussion of the questions raised and of the literature 
us listed. 

The effect of sulfur on deciduous trees, L. Smith {Calif. Dept. Agr. Mo. 
Bui, 20 (1931), No. 2, pp. 170, 171). — Sulfur applied to a pear orchard at 30 
lbs. per acre produced a blackening of the surface of the shoot tips which 
proved to be superficial and temporary. The same proved to be true of the 
fruit, except in the case of quite severe burning, which usually eventuated in 
a flat-sided fruit with no recovery in case cracking resulted. 

Effect of lime sulfur on deciduous fruit trees, T. D. Urbahns {Calif. 
Dept. Agr. Mo. Bui, 20 {1931), No. 2, pp. 172-176). — Lime-sulfur at 32° B., 
established by the State as a standard and regarded as having no satisfactory 
substitute, requires for safety in its application consideration of the season 
(humidity and temperature) and the stage of the tree (as entirely dormant, 
delayed dormant, coining into bloom, or in leaf). Direct high-pressure spraying 
against limb ends or into buds increases spraying injury. Weather and atmos- 
pheric conditions are discussed in some detail. 

Lessons learned on plant disease control, C. E. Scott {Calif. Dept. Agr. 
Mo. BuL, 20 (1931), No. 2, pp. 194, 19o). — brief review is presented of ex- 
periences, with particulars on peach blight, peach leaf curl, brown rot of 
stone fruits, and pear scab. 

The migration of Bacillus ainylovorus in the tissue of the quince, H. A. 
Wahl {Jour. Agr. Research iU. 8.], 45 {1932), No. 1, pp. 39-64, pls. g).— This 
is a continuation of the investigations of fire blight made at the Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station (E. S. R., 58, p. 247). 

B. amplovorotis was found to migrate through the intercellnlar spaces of the 
inner cortex of quince in the form of zoogloeae. Duiung this invasion schi2:og- 
enous cavities were produced in quince in a manner similar to that reported in 
the apple. Intracellular invasion of the cortex, involving formation of lysig- 
enous cavities, occurred within 96 hours after inoculation. Death of all the 
stem tissues occurred within 100 hours after intercellular invasion and within 
48 hours after intracellular invasion of the adjacent cortex, although during 
this time the organism was present only in the cortex. 

Biology and control of PseudopeJKisfia.trachelphlla on grape stocks [tCans. 
title], LI. ZiiiiG and L. Niemeyer {Arh Biol Reichsanst. Land u. ForMm.,:17 
{1929), No. 1, pp. 1-66, pis, 4, figs. 4).— A systematic account is given of the 
activity of P. traeheipMIa in grape-producing areas, susceptibility of hosts, 
behavior of other species of Pseudopezma, symptoms of the disease, mor- 
phology and biology of the fungus, and control measures, with a literature 
list' of 57 titles. , 

Investigations intO' “ collar-rot ’’ disease .of 'citrus,/ J, F, ' Hoteins 
(Rhodesia Agr. Jour., 26 (1929), No. 2, pp. ■ 137-146,' pis.. 4) .--Three: types, of, 
collar rot or mal di gomma of citrus are described, and an account is given 
of a collar rot due to root disease caused by a Bhizoctohia, which is described, 
and the parasitic nature of which is discussed in comparison with a Diplodia. 
Bark decay,: above, the bud.union is; due;, to' the ■.deposition’' o gum in the outer 
woody cylinder, and probably iii the cambium. Collar rots from water-logging 
of the roots and from too deep plantihg are described. Control measures are 
proposed' 'for' each of the three disea.se types. ■ 
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The elfect of siilfiir on citrus trees, E. A. McGeegok {Calif, Dept, Agr, Mo. 
BuL, 2.0 (19S1), Nq. 2, pp, 167--170, figs, 3') .—Sulfur dust, apparently used clnr- 
mg 1928 and 1929 mostly against animal pests in tlie cases cited, caused a 
certain ■ diminisliiiig amount of injury to citrus fruits, except for an increase 
after June 20, 1929, associated witli heavy rain, resulting humidity, and lieat. 
The recognised sulfur injury was somewhat paralleled by^ injury ascribed to 
the excessive heat. Citrus foliage appears to be alnurst immune to sulfur 
injury, even when young. Very little sulfur burn occurred during 1930, and it 
is thought that improved equipment and technic may reduce each year the 
injury to citrus. 

Motes Oil fungus diseases {Indian Tea Assoe., Set. .Dept. [PuIj,] 1 {W29), 
pp. 45-5S, pis. 7). — Within 20 years the number of tea disease producing fungi 
definitely known as such increased from about a dozen to 150, some 80 of 
these occurring in northeast India. Comparatively few of these, however, 
caused serious damage. Some diseases, such as black rot {Cortieium invistmi), 
have been known to cause an SO per cent loss in a given section. 

A brief account of the commoner diseases of the tea leaf includes brown 
blight {Blomerella eingulata), gray blight {FestalozMa tlieae), copper blightj 
(Laestadim cmnelliae), and blister blight {ExoMsidlmn vexmis) ; of the stem, 
red rust {OepluUewrm mycoidea), black rot iGortiemm mvisum), thread blight, 
die-back (Nectria einnabarina) ^ and brown blight; and of the root, brown rot 
{Hymenoclimte noxia, Femes lammensis), charcoal stump rot {UstuUna 
sionata), die-back {Thyndaria tarda) ^ black rot {Bosellinia arcumta), and violet 
x‘ot ( SpJiaerostil be repem ) , 

Studies on a new disease of Oeiosia cristata caused by Piisariiiiii celoslae 
n. sp., T. Abe {Mem. Col, Agr., Kyoto Imp. Univ., No. 7 (1928) ^ pp. 51-61^ 
pis. Goekscomb (Celosia GiHstata), .cultivated widely in Japan and used 
commonly around Kyoto as an ornamental, was found to be seriously dis- 
eased in the manner indicated in 1924 by T. Henimi, who is credited with 
having isolated from the attacked portion a Fusariiim, This' was studied by 
the present .author who has ' herein' described the attacking organism under 
the mme F. celosiae. It attacks leaves, stems, petioles, and inflorescences. In 
the present paper the morphological as w^ell as the cultural characters of the 
causal fungus and the results of the inoculation- experinaents are described. 

:Ei.m, maple, a,ud linden verticilliose [trans. title]', H. W. Wollenwiibek 

(Arh, Biol, Reichsanst. Land u. Forstw., 17 {1929), No, 8,- pp.' 278^299,' figs, //).* - 

This contrlbutio-n carries forward, with a co-ntinuously numbered b.ibllog,raphy, 
■the account given by Wolleiiweber and Stapp as previo'iisly noted (B. S. 
p, 'SSO).- The present -author reports, having found on -Illmus,: Acer, Tiila, a-nd 
very recently -Aesculus the- same Verticillium, and partlciihirs and cliscussioji- 
a-re given regarding its' characters, identity, and behavior. ■ 

'. I>ie»back of elm,- in Minnesota, A. F.-Ve,reaix {INiytopatUology, M {19M), 
No, 12, pp. 1004, 1008; abs. in Minnesota Sta. Rpt. 1981, p. 2f5).— An elm disease 
is reported-' to have he.en prevalent in nurseries- and elsewhere throiiglio-ut the 
State -in 1928 -and 1929* Isolations 'from diseased trees -showed a fungus con- 
stantly . associated with the .'disease, and- healthy trees inoculated .-in 'the 'field 
and- in 'the greenhouse' reproduced symptom's, similar "to, those on trees from 
which the' .organism, had been- isolated. From the:' inoculated trees 'that' died,' 
'■.the '"-same" , organism .was reis'olated. . The 'causal organism- was , not ■- definitely 
determined, but it is said to resemble Cytosporella. 

"'.'^■On the 'OCcuiTence and. -Significance of' 'Oidinm. leaf., -disease -'in.'' Ceylon 
. -'-B.' I^.- ',S-.- .M'tTBEAY .( Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme, ' Quart... O.ire.: „( 1929 y, - pp, 

' pi,- i,).— Oi'd-lum-, leaf ' disease' of Hevea,. known 'in Ceylon ■ for ' only -'five 

,.',■. 'years, ,1s ulready deemed -a' m'.enace. to rubber,, production. - 
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A deeay of Sitka spmce timber, caused by Trametes serialis, Fr«: A 
ciiltiiral study of the fungus, K. St. G. Cartweight (IGt. Brit.} Dept. 8ci. 
and Indus. Research, Forest Prod. Research Bui. 4 pp. pis. 6, 

fig. 1). — Owing to tlie large percentage of Sitka spruce timber found on arrival 
from Gaiiacia to be unfit for use in aircraft construction, due to defects sup- 
posedly attributable to fungi, this investigation was started with a preliminary 
survey in December, 1925. The progress,' development, and results of this 
work are Indicated. 

It is stated that T. serialis is a prevalent cause, of brown pocket rot in Sitka 
spruce, its action eventuating almost entirely in cellulose destruction. The 
decay appears to be a very subtle one, discoloration often being observed only 
in the late stage of the attack. Moreover, hyphae may extend far beyond the 
discolored areas, this fact rendering inspection largely Ineffective. It was 
found that hyphae may extend the full length of any blocks up to- 0 in. long 
after four months, these blocks showing no visible sign of decay. 

Entry is effected usually at the cut ends, though lateral entrance is possible. 
The hyphae grow in the first instance longitudinally through the tracheids. 
Reaching spaces having the optimum moisture requirements, the hyphae start 
to penetrate, probably by means of enzymes secreted at the tips of the actively 
growing hyphae, which may penetrate through many walls in a straight line 
at right angles to the length of the tracheids. They may send off branches at 
intervals, which in turn may penetrate any of the walls, both of the tracheids 
and of the pits. Brittleness is caused supposedly soon after infection. 

. Resistance to nematode attack [trans. title], I. Walstedt (Nord. Jordhrugs- 
forsh., 1929, No. pp. 568-579). — ^Both field and laboratory studies are out- 
lined for 1928, as are also some of earlier years, regarding Seterodera schacMii, 
its races and attacks, particularly on beets. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— EITOMOLO 

My nature nook, or notes on tbe natural history of the vicinity of 
Dunedin, Florida, W. S. BlxVtchlet {Indianapolis, Ind.: Nature Pub. Oo., 
1931, pp. S02, pis. 15, fig. 1). — This account includes numerous references to 
observations made on the Gulf coast of Florida of the habits of insects, mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, fish, etc., of economic importance in that State, 

Feecltiig habits and forage requirements of Rocky Mountain mule deer 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, G, S. Robinson (Jour. Forestry, 29 (1931), 
^ 0 . 4, pp. 557-564) .-—-Thm is a 'report of observations of the habits of the 
Rocky Mountain mule deer in seeking food in the Sierra Nevada Mountains a,iKl 
some of their forage preferences." 

The microscopic identification of fur . hairs, B. L. PheepS' {Ame 7 \ .Fur 
Breeder, 3 (1930), No. 4, P- figs. 3; aM. in Minnesota Sta. Bpt. 1931y p. 
17 ). — A brief accoiint_in which the studies of fur hairs, by L. A. Hausman are 
reviewed (E. S, R,, 44, p, 467). 

DeveIopm,ents in the . .control of mice in orchards, , G. C. Oi)EEKm.K {Ind. 
Ilort Bog. Trans., 1930, pp. 112-114). — .Studies in, Indiana have indicated' that, 
the girdling' of the root systems of apple and cherry trees is due largely to pine 
mice. - , A poisoned whole nats'bait is being used quite extensively by the Indiana 
fruit,, growers, with good results in the, co^ntrol 'Of meadow and ■ pine mice. '■ 

.Seeking the smallest feathered creatures, A. WetmO'Re' (Natl. Geogr. .Mag,, 
62 :(1932),\ No. l,.':pp. 64-89, pis. 8, figs, ,9).-— This .practical,, account ..of' the 
Bionomics of ' humming birds, ■ swifts,; and,-, 'goatsuckers,, illustrated ,: by , paintings' 
f ' life , by A. Brooks, 'i,s the,, first '.' of -, .-a ■■■ comprehensive . , .series of .paintings 
descriptive' of all the important families of .birds of .North:' America,' 
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TImv birds of ' Bliiiiiesota, J, II, T. S, Robebts {M/lnneapolls: Uwv. ElimL 
Pres,s; London: Ilwnphrejj MUfo7% Oaiord Univ. Pres.'^, ,/.9d3, vol.s*. i, pp, 
XX//+6.9i, pis. 50, figs. S03; 2, pp. XV-P821, pis. If?,, jigs, 50S).--ln volume 1 
of this two-volume work tlie aiitlxor first presents a liistorical and biog'raphlcjil 

review of ornithology in Minnesota (pp. 1-18), An introdiKitlon (pp. 27 1.25) 

includes the geography of Minnesota; a synopsis of the bird life ol BOiinesittn ; 
a discussion of coi,iservatio,u of birds in Minnesota, inchiding among oOier siilv 
Jeets birds in relation to man and mortality among birds, with an {iceoiinf; of 
the animal parasites of birds (pp. 111-114), by W. A. Riley, and infections dis” 
eases of birds (pp. 114-417), by R. G. Green.; bird songs and calls; bir<l bj.iiid-^ 
iiig'(pp. 121-127), by E. 0. Lincoln; and general comnients and explanations. 
The volume is then devoted to a systematic account of the birds of tlie State 
(pp. 137-091), ineliiding all but the Passeriformes, or pei*chi.ng birds. Volume 
2 in continuing the systematic account deals with the perching birds (pp. 4455). 
lieys with descriptions are then given for the identification of the severa.'! classes 
of birds found in Minnesota (pp. 457-731). An abridged bibliography of Min- 
nesota. ()r.nilhology (pp. 733-792) and a general index (i;)!;). 793-821) are 
incliicled. 

The "Work 1,s .illustrated by 92 colored plates of tlie birds reprodiic'ed from 
paintings by, A. Brooks, :G..M. Sutton,: W. A.. Weber, P. L. .Tagues, W. d. Brock- 
e.m’.idge, and L, A. Puertes. The author 'has fou.nd 268 species and 22 additional 
subspecies to^ occur regular! y--in Minnesota, towhxch should be added 53 si:)et;ies 
and 7 subspecies that are rare or accidental in occurrence and 6 species that 
formerly oecuiTed but are no longer found in the State, making a complete list 
of 327 species and 29 additional subspecies. 

The vireos, cuckoos, umd " shrikes of New dersey, L. A. IUusma'N (New 
Jersey 8tas. BuL 5U (1932), pp. 32, figs. 28).-~This, the fifth of a series of 
studies of the native birds of New Jersey (E. S. R., 67, p. 49), calls attention 
to species not generally well known, although, with the exception of tlit^ shrikes, 
they are common in shady streets and open country. The vlreos coiisidered 
represent 6 species, the cuckoos 2 species, and the slirikes 2 species, A field key 
is given for the separation .of these forms, and. charts are given of the dietaries 
and the foods of the native vireos. 

Policies of the Bureau . o.f Biological Survey relativo to the control o:r 
injurious birds ( (7. R Depp J.gr., Misc. Piih, 145 (11)32), pp. 8),— This fmbli- 
cation summarizes the practices to be followed and policies to he oijserved by 
field men in the Bureau of Biological Survey in matters of bird control. 

;rhe iiiemce o:f oil pollutioii, XwGdLincoljj? (Auh., 47 (1930), 'No. 4 , p|>. 
57/6-559). —This account is abridged and summarized from a chapter on oil 
pollution in the work by Phillips and the- author previously noted (B B R' 
64, 'p. 453). . . . . . . ■ ' *V 

On the technique of cestode study, R, A. Waedle (Parmitology, 24 
.(1932),. No. 2, pp. 241-252, figs. 2),— Collection and fixation, staining, 'and 
reconstruction are considered. 

Infection ' a:iid resistance in the ' blood-inhabiting protozoa, W. H. 
Taliafekko (Bcience, 75 (1932), No, 1955, pp. 619-629, figs. 7/),— This is a Harvey 
Lecture delivered before the New York Academy of Medicine in December, imi. 

. 'Cu.ltivatioB..o£ rickettsia-like microorganisms from certain blood-sucking 
pupipara, 1. X Kiagieb and M. Aschner' (Jow?'. Bact., 22 (1931), No. 2, pp, 
103-111 f figs. 15). --The authors report upon experiments dealing with the 
cultivation of extracellular iionpathogenic rickettsiae from a number of pupi-. 
..p-ara., .- Methods are described "by m'eans ""of which cultures of Rickettsia were 
obtained repeatedly from 'the parasitic pupipara of the sheep, goat, 'horse, and 
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clog. Tlie organisms obtained in culture were minute, Gram -negative, coccoiclal 
rods corresponding to tlie usual description of Rickettsia and resembling tlie 
forms seen in tbe guts of tlie insects. 

Ooimecticiit State entomologist, thirty-first report, 11)31, W. E. Britton 
(JJ()n}ievUcut ^tate 8ta, Bill. S3S (1032), pp. /f05-60S+III, pis. 12, figs. 7 ), — 
Aclministrative and S})read control work ro^ported upon includes notes eoristi- 
tutiiig an insect pest survey of the season (pp. 409^516) ; iii>spectioii of nurseries 
in 1931 (pp. 517-528) and inspection of imported nursery stock (pp. 529, 530), 
both by Britton and M. P. Zappe; inspection of apiaries in 1931, by Britton (pp, 
531-542) ; gipsy moth control in Connecticut in 1931, by J. T. xisliwortli and 
Britton (pp. 542-553) ; European corn borer control, 1931, by Britton and Zappe 
(pp. 553-558) ; tbe Japanese beetle in Connecticut in 1931, by Britton and J, P. 
Johnson (pp. 558^565) ; and spread of the satin moth and change in the quaran- 
tine, by Britton (pp. 565-567). 

Work with tii« oriental fruit moth in 1931, particularly as related to para- 
sites, inclucling Macrocentrus ancylivonis and Trlcliogramma niimitum, the 
details being presented in tabular form (pp. 567-572), and notes on the control 
of the apple leaf hoppers in Connecticut, particularly Typhlocyba pomaria (pp. 
572-577), are presented by P. Garmaii. It was fouml that neither lubricating 
oils, nor tar distillate washes, nor combinations of both afforded control of 
leafhopper eggs. Lime-sulfur idus nicotine sulfate with iron sulfate added to 
prevent leaf burn gave the best kill of mature hopi)ers in niidsunimer. When 
late summer treatments are needed, soap and nicotine sulfate will give good 
results, and if red mites are also present summer oil may be combined with 
nicotine sulfate for control of both pests at the same time. 

Tests of a mineral oil activator! for increasing the kill of nicotine sulfate 
are reported upon by Garman (pp. 578, 579), the details being presented largely 
in tabular form. In control work with the bean aphid with variable dilutions 
of nicotine sulfate, ranging fi'oin 1-1,000^ to 1—1,000 by volume and in a series 
of experiments in which a comparison is made of nicotine sulfate with and 
without activator for control of Macrosiplmm ^olUlarfinm, the results in general 
show slight l)ut not signihcaiit differences in toxicity at the different humidities 
and temperatures. There is said to be little doubt that activators increase the 
toxicity, although the increase at 1 to 2,000 for M. s^yiidaglnis did not equal 
the nicotine sulfate at 1 to SOO dilution. In several cases, the kill at 1 to 4,000 
did not equal the kill of nicotine sulfate at 1 to 1,0(K). In view of these re- 
sults, dilutions greater than 1 to 2,000 with this activator can not be recom- 
mended excei'd: in specific instances. The results further indicate that the 
activator itself acc?ounts for 19 to 25 per cent mortality of the aphids studied. 

Mosquito control in Connecticut in 1931 is reported upon l)y R. 0. Botsford 
(j3p. 580-582) ; an outbreak of the elm leaf beetle (p. 583) and the pickle' worm 
in, Connecticut (pp. 584, 585), both by .Britton ; gladiolus ' injured , by thrips 
(Tmmothnps gkiilmli Moult, and Stein,), by Britton and B. PI. Walden (pp. 
585-587) ; and the use of calomel in the control of root maggot (llyt&mpki brcs- 
sieae Bmichd),on cabbage, by R. B. Eriend (p,p. -588-592). It was, found that' 
the use of calomel is effective in maggot control on early cabbage and that two 
treatments nre -siifficient. 

The report concludes with miscellaneous insect notes by Britton and his asso- 
ciates (pp." 593-601), including hibernation , of the' sycamore dace bug 
thuoha Bay), dawns injured 'by' OehmsMiu- vUlosa Bunn., 'weevil grub- 

(Ilyperoiles porveUms 'Bu'y) in lawns," damage 'by dihe fruit tree ..leaf 'roller,;' Ri&h) 
alMpenMs 'Say -maggots' in the' soil, '""gladiolus ''corms' Infested-''' by illy'-' aphid' 
( My ms GiroumfLexm B uxt . ) , ' abundance ' 'of '■ • springtail s' , in - " -soli ■ ■ ■ ( Proisotomd' 

', 1463'85— 32— 5'"-' 
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mimita Tiillb.)? the painted lady (or thistle butterfly), the pipe vine caterpiliar 
(Laertias (PapiUo) pMlenor L., thrips on privet (Dendrothrips onui'kis 
Jablon.), the saddled prominent, status of Asiatic beetle, tlie greenhouse flower 
tlirips and onion thrips in greenhouses, a new scale insect on beech {Pfwnac-oC'- 
Gus sefTatiis Ferris), emergence records of the apple maggot in the 

Chinese mantis, gladiolus attacked by tulip aphid (AmirapMs tdilipne), the 
European pine shoot moth situation in Connecticut, and notes on the over- 
wintering and refrigeration of Trichogramma minutdmi, including biological 
facts relating to the identity of the various forms. 

A list of publications of the entomological department and a summary ot 
office and inspection work are included. 

Insect problems, J. J. Davis (Ind. Sort Soo. Tram., 19$B, pp. 59-64).— A 
discussion of the status of several of the more important insect pests occurring 
in Indiana. 

Insect and other enemies in 1981, R. S. MacDougall {Highland ami Agr. 
Soc, Scot. Trans., ser., U (1932), pp. 130-151, figs. 6).— This is a report 
upon the occurrence of and work during the year in Scotland with insect and 
other enemies in continuation of that previously noted (B. S. K., 65, p. 852), 

A simple method of forecasting insect attacks in orchards previous to 
the spraying season, xi. M. Massee {East Mailing IKcnt] Research Sta. Ann, 
Rpt, 19 {1931), pp. 78-80). — The method here described of forecasting attacks 
of insect pests has been tried out for several years and proved to be very 
helpful in suggesting a reliable program for pest control. It consists in ob- 
taining a representative collection of shoots furnished with well developed 
spurs and forcing early growth by placing them under the influence of heat, 
etc. The material should be collected from diffierent parts of the orchard, and 
the spurred growths from- trees around the outside of the orchard should fii'vSt 
tO' systematically collected by walking diagonally acroKSs the orchard. It is 
not only essential to select the shoots from different parts of the orchard, but 
It is 'equally' important to select the material from' different parts of the trees, 
some from spurs situated low down, some as high up as possible, and some 
from the center of the trees, shoots of 18 in. or 2 ft. in length having proved 
to he ideal for this purpose. All the shoots should he carefully labelled to 
denote their position in the orchard. The twigs should then be arranged in 
glass jars containing sand and water ■and placed in some warm slieltered spot,' 
' such as a greenhouse or on the window ledge O'f a window facing, south. Some 
few days 'later the buds will begin to open and many of the parts be for'C*e<l 
into grO'Wth very rapidly. In addition to the growth being forme'd some weeks 
earlier ■than under natural conditions in the orchard, .the insect population 
on the twigs and , shoots alsO' develops correspondingly earlier, and thus it is 
possible to forecast such attacks as caterpillar, aphid, or sucker some weeks 
''ahead , and be prepared do deal 'With the outbreak at. the proper 'time. 

.'By a similar ine.thod.' it is. also -possible to forecast when the routine lime- 
sulfur spraying foiv the. control of the black currant gall m.ite should be carried 
out.,': ,'' 

.■■The control ,of the , raspberry ana loganberry beetle by means of Be'rris, 
W. Steer lEasf MallingHEent^^ Research Sta. Ann. Rpt., 19 {1931), pp. 81-84, 
fig. I) Ex'peri.ments , conducted in which two applications' of a proprietary 
Derris preparation 'were made, and a're here' reported upon, gave very promis- 
ing results 'in ■combating Bytmus tomentosus Fab.. ■ 

Tenaperature ' tamidity. in ■relation to problems of Insect, cmitml, 
A.''';D..'.,Imms lAm.^'4PPl'Biol,:19^ (1932), No. B, pp. 125-14$, figs. S).— This con- 
'.;tribtition "Was 'Presented., as a presidential /address before the Assoc*!;"itii.>n of 
'.Economic' Biolo-gists on "February 2% 1982. 
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liaboratory tests of insecticides {Ann. Appl. Biol, 19 (1932). iNo 2, pp. 
281-290, figs. 3; 291-294), — Two contributions are presented, the first on 
Laboratory Methods for Evaluating Insecticides, by F. Tattersfield, and the 
second on Laboratory Tests of Insecticides for Use against Wood-Boriiig 
Insects, by F. Cann. 

The insecticidal properties of Teplirosia niaeropoda Harv* aiicl other 
tropica! plants, F. Tattersfielu and G. T. Gimingham {Ann. /ippl Biol, 1$ 
(1932), Wo. 2, pp. 253-262). — The authors present preliminary data on the 
insecticidal properties of three tropical fish-poison plants, namely, T. macro- 
poda, Mundulea mOerom, and Neorautanenia {BliyneJiosia) fisifoUa^ A list 
is given of other plants, most of them known to be fish poisons, from many 
different countries which have been tested but appear to have little or no 
toxicity to the bean aphid. Extracts of the stems of black haiari {Lonchocar- 
pus sp.) are shown to be toxic as contact insecticides to young larvae of two 
species of moths. Older larvae are much more resistant. All the plants so 
far tested which are toxic both to fish and to insects are members of the 
natural order Leguminosae. 

Some major celery insects in Florida, E. D. Ball, B. L. Boyden, and W. E. 
Stone {Florida 8ta. Bui. 250 (1932), pp. 22, figs. 10). — This report of studies 
conducted by the station and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology cooperating 
deals with five of the pests which cause the chief injury to the celery crop in 
Florida, namely, the greenhouse leaf tyer, celery looper, cutworms {Woctuidae) , 
southern army worm {Xylomyges eridania Cram.), and the common red 
spider. 

Particular attention is given to the greenhouse leaf tyer (pp. 3-10), its life 
history as affected by winter temperatures, natural enemies, of which the egg 
parasite Tncliogrmmna minutum Uilej is by far the most important, descrip- 
tions of its several stages, and suggestions for its control. A study of the 
weather has shown that an abnormally warm winter temperature is the main 
factor in causing outbreaks of this pest, and that temperatures within a local 
producing area may vary enough during the winter season to affect materially 
the leaf tyer situation. In a normal season egg parasites and birds contribute 
materially to its control. There are normally four generations of the leaf 
tyer in the celery in Florida, each larva consuming during its development 
about 2% sq. in. of a celery leaf. The amount of food remains practically 
constant regardless of the time required for maturity. 

The celery' loopev' or the closely related cabbage looper is present on the celery 
' in all sections of the , State but rarely in sufficient' numbers to be Injurious. 
Cutworms , are a factor in all celery-growing areas, but poisoned bran mash 
applied before planting will' largely- eliminate them. The southern army, worm 
Is present mainly in the_,fall on small celery and seed beds,' but is not' a factor 
(luring the main celery-growing season. The common red spider, ' which' is a 
serious pest, especially during diy seasons, can be controlled by timely 'appli- 
cations of sulfur and lime. 

Black pit of the pecan and some insects causing it, H. 'S.' 'Ai)Aib B. 
Dept. Agr.Dirc. 234 (1932), pp. 15, figs. 8).— This is a report of investigation's 
conducted at Brownwoocl, Tex., during- the years 1926 to: 1928, inclusive, with a 
view to 'determining 'the. cause and to^ devise means of ''control of 'black pit, "a' 
condition' affecting pecans, and causing /the- shedding' of immature nuts. The 
work. has shown -it to , be produced by. either mechanical '.or.' insecd punctures 
made"in'the;,'mitS'"'wMle they are' in '.the 'Water'- stage,' In,sect""punetures made in 
the ' nuts after - the-, meat of the. kernel -has , formed produce' kem-e! 'spot. Although 
injury due, to various 'pecan. 'insects,; such '-.'as 'the pecan^ 'Ca-se - ;bearer, hickory 
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8liiitiv\vo!iii, pecan ciirciilio {(Jonotnwlielm jiiffliindis Lee.), and i)ecan wet‘vil., 
causes discoloration and subsequent: droppiiiS tuit, tills injury is usually’ 

identified as insect injury and. classified as siicb. Tlie punctures made liy 
species ol“ stiiikbiigs and plant bugs feeding on iieeans, bowever, are dili’K-ult to 
locate, and the resulting injury is usually identified and classiilcd as black 
pit. The species of stinkbugs and iilant bugs known to feed on tiie iKK'jins and 
cause black i>it are EU''se1ustus euschistokles Voll., tlie southern green stiiildnig, 
leaf-footed bug, and, Leptofflossus oppositus Bay, 

The species E. overwinters as an adult. The life cycles during 

midsummer requires approximately .35 days — 5 days as egg and 30 days as a 
iiyrnph. This insect was found breeding on thistle, basketflower, cowpea, bean, 
squash, and tomato. In addition to the preferred hosts or breeding plants, the 
adults .feed on a variety of other plants. Two generations occurred at Brown- 
wood during 192S. 

Tlie leaf- footed Inig also overwinters as an adult. The life cycle requires 
approximately 54 days — P days as egg and 45 days as a riy,inph. This insect 
was found breeding on tlie same jfiants as E. eiiHchisioides, and in addition was 
also observed breeding on peach trees. 

The control measure recommended as a means of preventing black pit due to 
the feeding of stlnkhiigs and plant bugs consists of the elimination from the 
viednity of the pecan orchards of preferred host plants on which these insects 
breed. 

Shade trees threatened by insect pests, E. P. Felt (^d. Mo., S5 (lOSB), 
No. 1, pp. 59-62). — A general discussion of the shade tree problem in the rioiih- 
eastern United States, particularly as related to the elm leaf beetle, Japanese 
beetle, and the European willow leaf beetle. 

Oheiiiically combating insect pests of foodstuffs, II. C. Roaimv {Iniluf^. ond 
Engin, Chem., 24 (1952), No. 6, pp. 646-64S ). — In this practical account pre- 
sented at the meeting of the x^merican Chemical Society held at New Orleans, 
La., from March 28 to April 1, 1932, inclusive, attention is called tO' the fact that 
“ ethylene oxide, ethylene dichloride, and proi>yIene chloride, alone or prefer- 
ably in admixture with uarbon dioxide, are the newest, most effective, and 
safest materials for fumigating foodstulfs. The pyrethrins are effective contact 
Inseeticidt^s and are .nonpoisonous fo man; but- their use is limited by high c()>st. 
Ko'tenone, a compound under experiment, which -is 15 times as toxic aS' nicotine 
as a contact poison and 30 times as toxic, as lead arsenate to -certain caterpillars, 
and which at The same time is. harmless -to .man and domestic- animals' wlien 
taken by .mouth, appeal's to approacli the nearest of any, known ma.te,rial to' tlie 
requirements for an ideal insecticide.” ' ■ . , 

- Oo'ntro! of tlirlps on dahlias, 0. G. IL\.milton (N. J. Qm'dam, 2 (../,9Ji),. 
No.' 1, .pp. ' 19-22, figs. 3).— A practical account of the ciontrol of Thysanoptera 
on' dahlias in NeW" Jersey. The greenhouse thrips is one of -t.he worst offeiKie.rs, 
being; directly responsible for .most .of -the early injury to dahlias grown from 
cuttings started, in the-; greenhouse’- and later set out. in the field, The'iiijuxT 
is -caused by their feeding on ■ the '-terminal growth before the leaves unfold, 
resulting in - a stunted .and somewhat many-branched, plant, and later by their 
feeding on the petals of the bud before the bloom unfolds. Gontrol work 
includes treatme'iit ' of cuttings rooted' in the greenhouse by spraying, dipping, 
or dusting with. 'contact insecticides before Transplanting. .Spraying or dust- 
ing should -be started soO'U. after the plants are set out or .have 'come through 
the. ■ground,, three 'or - .four applications being made at weekly intervals and 
then at "longer ..intervals.- ' , ' 
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Tlici red luicl Mark cherry aphid in Massachusetts (Honiop. : Apiiididae) , 
lY W. Miller {Enf, Neu\H, //,i (1932), No. 7, pp. 178-180) .—The red anti black 
cherry aphid {Aplm femlnea (Hottes)), first recorded as occurring on wild 
black cherry {Prumis serotinaA in Maine by Patch in 1914, who ascribed to 
It the name A. tuhercmkfta^ (B. S. P., 32, p. 848), was observed during the 
summer of 1930 in the region of Woods Hole, Mass., on P. &wjtina. Descrip- 
tions are given of the alate viviparous and apterous viviparous females. 

Injury to peach fruits by gipsy-moth larvae, C. E. Hood {U. S.. Dept. Agr. 
Girc. 235 {1932), pp. 12, figs. 5). — Observations and experiments conducted in 
Massachusetts over a period of four years have shown that “ considerable 
gipsy moth injury can occur in peach orchards. The larvae feed readily on 
the foliage as well as on the fruits of the apple and pear; on the peach, how- 
ever, they feed only sparingly on the older foliage, hut attack the tender stems 
of the small fruits and cause them to drop, and later feed and gouge out deep 
holes in the flesh of the larger fruits, making them unfit for market. , . . 

“All the experiments conducted and observations made show that in order 
to prevent serious loss to the peach crop through the gipsy moth it is neces- 
sary to spray early in the season, as injury to the stem of the fruit at that 
time causes it to fall off later. The experiments conducted in 1929 and 1930 
showed that good control can he obtained by spraying. Little or no stem 
injury was noted on the sprayed trees, although the check trees showed con- 
siderable injury. ... 

“ The experiments have shown that spraying with the following mixture 
gave good control: Lead arsenate 2 or 3 lbs., hydrated lime 2 or 3 lbs., water 
100 gal. The addition of 1 or 1.5 pints of fish oil to the mixture, however, 
caused it to adhere to the fruit and foliage for a much longer period. More 
hydrated lime can be added, if it seems necessary, to prevent injury to the 
foliage by the lead arsenate. In this case more fish oil should be added, since 
the quantity necessary is determined by allowing 4 055., or 0.25 pint, of the oil 
to each pound of lead arsenate and hydrated lime in the spray tank.’’ 

The oriental peach moth situation, J. N. Dyer {Indp Ilort. Eoc. Trans,, 
1930, pp, 126, 127). — A brief discussion in which particular reference is made 
to the value of the bait trap as a supplementary control measure. 

Studies of bait traps for the oriental fruit moth, IV, P.' Yettee {Ind. 
Ilort. Boc. Trans., 1929, pp. 105-110). — In this report of preliminary work 
during the summer of 3929 with bait traps for the oriental fruit moth, con- 
ducted cooperatively by the U. S. D, A. Bureau of Entomology and the In- 
diana Experiment Station, the total number of oriental fruit moths caught 
in aromatic chemical baits from June 27 to September 30 at Vincennes and the 
captures of oriental fruit moths in boiled peach juice baits with and without 
sugar, traps wdth and without screen, from August 23 to September'' 30 at 
Vincennes, are given in tabular form. Further work is considered necessary 
before recommendations regarding these supplementary control measures can 
be'' made. 

Chrysopids as'a factor, iu the natural control of the oriental fruit' moth, 
W. L. Pittman 6/f. 11932), No. 6, pp. 121-126).— In studies at the 

Dominion Laboratory, Vineland Station, Ont, during the summers of 1930 and 
1931 the author found chrysopids to be an important factor in the natural 
control of the oriental fruit moth, although the actual percentage of eggs and 
larvae destroyed, was not', determined... , The species responsible , are , 0/iryaopa, 
rufilabris "Burm. and. to', a' lesser 'extent V..:' PlnraM7%da MteK ''::0tM 
may possibly assist to ,a .limited extent,' but''0.'c>'c«^Ma^ Say. is of .noT'mportanee, ' 
'.'The number of chrysopids ' in the orchards appears to' .' .be'. 'influenced, to, :a''' 'Con^ 
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slclerable extent by tlie occurrence on the trees of suitable tood for tke larvae 
and to be little influenced by a general scarcity or abundance of apliids. 

The Eiiropeaii pine shoot moth in red pine plantations, R. B. Friend 
(Jour, Foresirn, 29 (1931), No, //, pp, 551-536).— A practical summary of in- 
formation on the European pine shoot moth, first found in the United States 
oil Long Island in 1914 and since spread to many of the Eastern States and 
also into Canada. It has seriously injured some of the red pine plantations, 
and at present it appears to be the most serious potential enemy of red pine iii 
New England. 

The more important climbing ■ cutworms, S. E. Geum:b (BuL Brooklyn. 
Ent, 8oc., 27 (1932), No. 2, pp. 13-98, pJs. 2).— A key to the more important 
cliniMng cutworms, 30 in number, is follo^wed by technical descriptions of the 
ciitworms, with records of their distribution and food plants* 

Report of the Second International Congress of Malaria, 1930, I, JI 
(Conipte-Bendu du 2. Co}igres International (In PalmUsnie, Alger, Constantine, 
Laveran, 1930. Alger: Bee. G4n. Gong,, Inst. FaMeur, 1931, vols. 1, pp. 
VIII+826, pis. 21, figs. 15S; 2 pp. Vnii-578, pis. 44y fiS/s. ^i).— Section 2 (pp, 
69-307) ' of ' volume 1 of the proceedings of this congress, which " was held at 
Alger (Algiers)', Constantine, and Laveran in May, 1930, reports ' contributions 
relating to the classification and biology of anopheline mosquitO'es, particularly 
AnopMles ^namUpmnis, nii6 theiv relation to, 

On the gall, midges injurious to the cultivation of willows.—I, The bat 
wiUow gall midge (Rhabdophaga terminalis H. Lw.), H. F". Babnes (A«';e 
Appl. Biot, 19 (1932), No. 2, pp. 243-252, pis. 2). — This first contribution deals 
with the gall midge B. terminalis, its morphology, distribution, bionomics, and 
control. 

: The present Hessian fly situation, .T., H. Parks (Ohio Bla. Binio. But 
158 (1932), pp. 168-172, figs. 0).-— This,' the- annual report of the Hessian fiy 
situation in Ohio (E. S. R., 66, p. 53), is presented in connection with maps 
which indicate the' percentage of wheat straws infested witli the Hessian ily 
in the counties visited just prior to the wheat harvest in 1932 and the Hessian 
fly-free .seeding dates. The w’heat insect survey revealed that ti)i,s,i>est iiia(h:‘ 
a very . significant and unexpected increase in numbers diirii'ig tlm hist ycavr, .‘>5.5 
per cent of the wheat straws in the 24 counties visited having been infested 
with Hessian fly flaxseeds, most of which remained in the stubble,, wliere tluv 
will give rise to adult Hessian flies that infest early so wed, and volunteer wluEit. 
The summer Hessian fly infestation in 1932 is said to have been surpassed si.nci' 
the wheat Insect survey was started in 1918 only in 1920, when the iii'rest:at':|on 
was '44 per cent. There was a substantial increase in fly i'afestatlon in 21 of 
the 24' counties visited. 

Tlie nasal hot fly, Oeplienom’yia auribarbis Meigeii (D'iptera, Taclriirtflae) , 
of the red : deer, Cervus elaphus L,, A. 'E. Camekon (inirasltologj/, 24 (1932), 
'No. 2, pp. 185-195, figs, S). — This is a report of a study of G. atmliarhis, a hot fly 
parasite of the red deer,' which is distributed throughout the deer forests 'of 
Scotland,' the';, adult being on the wing during June and July. Tlie larva nor- 
mally occurs attached to the walls of the nasal passages and pharynx, where it 
' remains for 10' or 11 months._ At maturity it drops to the ground and jiupates 
beneath', the surface. The adult females and the 'early third-stage larva are 
described and illustrated. 'A' comparison is made between the eephalopharyngoal 
-, apparatus, of and, the'horse hot fly. ',A list is given of 14 
■Veferences to' the"Iiterature., ", 

Slgniflcant' variables in. the, "blowfly" environment,' E; A.:"'"Wabi)liii (Ann. 
Appl. , Biot, 17 (1930), No.' 3', pp. 554-574, ftp. 1; ahs. in ' Mimesota Bta. Mpt. 
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19Sl,,pp. 21, 22 ), — Following general considerations, the author deals with the 
subject under the headings of the preimaginal environment; material and 
methods ; the incubation, larval, prepupal, and pupal periods, respectively ; and 
the total preimaginal period. The resistance of the environment to the 
potential abundance of the preimaginal life' cycle stages of Lucllm sericata 
was found to be most pronounced in the_ first larval stage and the prepupal stage. 
The major significant variables in environment which limit the potential ahun- 
dance are considered in the order of their importance. 

The clinical application of Mow-fiy larvae, E. F. Bobebts {Soi. ilo., 3^ 
(19S2), No. 6, pp. 5S1~5S6 ). — This summary of information on the use of blow- 
fly larvae for the treatment of suppurating wounds, particularly chronic osteo- 
myelitis, includes notes on two species of blowflies of the genera Phormia and 
Liicilia. 

The effect , of temperature and humidity upon the survival of , certain 
unfed rat fleas, H. S. Leeson {Parasitology, 24 {1932), No. 2, pp. 196-209, flgs. 
4). — In studies in which 2,027 oriental rat fleas, WQ XenopsyUa astia, and 646 
rat fleas, ail unfed and less than 24 hours old, were employed, the following 
conclusions were reached : 

Duration of life of unfed fleas is not influenced by sex. High temperatures 
and low humidities tend to shorten life ; conversely, low temperatures and high 
humidities, with a possible optimum of about 90 per cent, tend to produce longer 
lives. Humidity is at its maximum efficiency in this respect at about 1S° C. 
At 37” humidity ceases to have any effect upon the duration of life of unfed 
fleas, and the evidence suggests that there is also a low temperature at which 
humidity has no influence upon survival. There is no- direct proportion 
between survival of unfed fleas and saturation deficiency of the atmosphere at 
any temperature,” Comparing the species, it was found that (1) the rat flea 
was the longest lived at similar atmospheric conditions, and (2) X. astia lived 
longer than the oriental rat flea at all humidities at 23”. 

A list is given of 17 references to the literature. 

A simple apparatus for breeding. fleas, 'E. P. Hicks (Am Prop. Med., and 
Parasitol, 26 {1932), No. 2, pp. 141, 148, fig- i).-— A description is given of a 
simple apparatus which the author has devised. 

Beactions of the Japanese beetle to spray deposits on foliage, E. E. Van 
Leexjwen (U. Dept. Apr. Girc. 227 {1932), pp. ifi).— Following a brief intro- 
duction and a discussion of the attractive influence of an accumulation of 
lieetles, the author deals at length with the repelleney of lead arsenate to 
beetles, the toxic effects of certain arsenate sprays, the repellent .effects of 
various toxic and nontoxic materials, and the eff.ects. of sprayed and ' unsprayed 
foliage on the feeding of individual beetles. 

It was found ■ that many beetles, are. repelled before . alighting on^ foIiagC' 
sprayed with lead arsenate, the number of beetles alighting on such foliage 
being less than the number alighting on a similar, but iinsprayed plant. Most 
of the beetles leave foliage that has been sprayed, with lead arsenate or ..with 
slaked lime within, three hours, some of the beetles on the tree flying or dropping 
off during the operation of spraying. .The highest mortality of, beetles' which' 
had' eaten'' foliage sprayed' with 3. lbs. of lead .arsenate, 2. lbs. .of wheat ..flour,'' 
and 50 gal, of water occurred among those collected one hour after application 
.of' the .spray, the. range being from 42 to 64.6' per cent. .Some', of: the beetles' on 
the foliage at the time of spraying consume a fatal dose of poison. Certain 
poisonous sprays are effective for kniing' beetles, -ffuring" a period' of several days, 

‘‘A' larger percentage of beetles leave trees sprayed with lead arsenate, slaked 
lime, barytes, copper arsenate, lead arsenate colored green, china clay, basic 
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lead arsenate, magnesium arsenate, or calcium arsenate than leave similar hut 
iinspraFed trees. Chalh was repellent in two experiments and attractive in one 
experiment made in 1924, and was repellent in one experiment rnad€"i in 1925. 
Paris green, which was used only in the 1924 experiments, was sliglitly attrac- 
tive. A larger percentage of beetles hover without alighting on trees spra,yed 
with lead arsenate, slaked lime, barytes, chalk, or lead arsenate' colored green 
than about similar but unsprayed trees, A smaller percentage hover without 
alighting on trees sprayed with. Paris green than upon similar hut iinsprayed 
trees. Many beetles that come to sprayed or unsprayecl foliage leave without 
feeding.” 

Control of larvae of the Japanese and the Asiatic beetles in lawns and 
golf courses, W. E. Fleming and M. R. Osbuen {XJ, S. Dept. Agr. Giro. tSS 
{19S2), pp. 11, figs. 5). — The poisoning of turf with lead arsenate to control 
the larvae of the Japanese beetle, developed at the Japanese Beetle Laboratory 
(B. S. R., 63, p. 35T), has since been found e:ffective in protecting turf from 
injury by the Asiatic beetle and the Asiatic garden beetle (Atitose'rlca castanea 
Arr.). In this contribution, information is given on the most satisfactory 
procedures for protecting turf from injury by the larvae of these insects. 

Control of the Japanese beetle on frnit and shade trees ^ E. R. Van 
Leeuwen (U, 8, Dept Agr. Circ. 237 (1932), pp. U, figs. 8).— This is a practical 
summary of information based on recent experimental work c-oiiclueted in 
the infested area adjacent to the point of original discovery. The measures 
described are primarily for use in heavily infested areas. Unless serious injury 
resulted from beetle feeding the preceding year, sprays for the control of this 
insect are not deemed necessary. 

Trapping the Japanese beetle, P, W. Metzger ( U. 8 . Dept. Agr., Misc. Fu'b. 
147 [ (1932), pp. 8, figs. J).— This is a discussion of the value of traps, followed 
by general information concerning them and a detailed description of one of 
the most satisfactory types, including cost of traps, bait to be used, proper 
placing of traps, and removal of the beetles. 

Control of the turpentine borer in the naval stores region, .J. A. Beal 
iU. 8. Dept. Agr. 'Giro. 226 (1932), pp. 19, figs. 14 ). — account is given of 
control measures for Buprestis apricans Herbst, which attacks principally the 
faces of longleaf and slash pines that have been exposed by fire or otherwise 
injured. This pest is undoubtedly the most destructive enemy of turpentine 
orchards in the South and presents a serious problem in the mwal stores 
region. The heaviest losses resulting from borer damage are due to windfall. 
Other losses which occur in borer-infested timber are due to lowered grades 
of lumber and decreased gum production. 

*‘The larvae of this borer tunnel through the sapwood and heart wood of 
the 'main' trunk of infested trees, and not' only' render much of the timber 
worthless, except ' for fuel, but also weaken the trees so that tliey 'break off 
, easily ' and" many of them fall, especially during severe windstorms. The young 
• borers feed for a period .of at least three years before constructing their pupa! 
chambers near ..the surface of ''the' wood, where they transform to the adult 
or beetle stage. After emerging in the spring, the adults feed on the pine 
■foliage for. a few weeks.' The' beetles mate during the .feeding:' and " flight" 
period, after' w.hich the. females "seek 'exposed wood or checks of any kind' in 
which fo .'deposit .their eggs. ' 

; ' '‘'tBractiea.lly all .the damage to turpentine orchards by the. turpentine 'borer 
can; be . prevented by the, adoption ■ of improved, turpentining' metho'ds 'and 
' Absolute' '.::.'fire, .protection ""for' .the • worked'' faces." ' The 'standard .turpentining 
teehalc'.of the' U.,'S. Forest-Service' offers' the maximum protection from, borer 
'"damage.” 
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Tlie diseases of Elaterlclae (Ooleoptem) , C. A. Thomas {Ent. Netcs, JfS 
{1932), Ao. 6, pp. 149-155, fig- 1). — Tills eontribixtion from the Pemisylyaiiia 
Elxperimeiit Station is a summary of the present knowiedge concerning the 
few species of bacteria and fmigi which have been recorded as having caused 
injury to the click beetles. 

Tlie occiirrenee of the odd beetle and a brief note on other deriiiestid 
species in Canada, C. R. Twinn (Canad. EnU, 64 (1932), No. 7, pp. 163-165).— 
The beetle Thvlod7Has emitraatus Mots., formerly known as Ignotm aen/lgnwti-" 
em, is reported by the author as having been found at Ottawa, Canada, feed- 
ing on dried specimens of oestrid flies. 

Theory in explanation of the selection of certain trees by the western 
pine beetle, H. L. Pekson (Jour. Forestry, 29 (1931), No. 5, pp. 696-699). — 
The studies here reported indicate that an initial weak attraction of the 
western pine beetle is due to the formation of volatile oils, such as aldehydes 
or esters, which are by-products of a respiratory fermentation or abnormal 
enzyme activity in subnormal trees. This attracts beetles from the immediate 
vicinity, and these in turn introduce a yeast into the inner hark which pro- 
duces a fermentation strong enough to attract other beetles from a wider 
radius. 

Control work against bark beetles in western forests and an appraisal 
of Its results, F. C. Ckaighead, J. M. Millek, J. C. Evenden, and E. P. Keen 
(Jour. Forestry, 29 (1931), No. 7, pp. 1001-1018) .—This is a discussion of the 
economics of control work with bark beetles in western forests. 

The relation of temi>erature to the activity and control of the plum 
cnrcnlio in apples, W. D. Whitcomb (Massactm setts 8ta. Bill. 285 {1932), 
pp. 16, figs. 5). — In this account, which supplements a report of studies of the 
biology of the plum cureulio in Massachusetts (B. S. R., 01, p. 454), the author 
ileais with the influence of temixerature, found earlier in the work to play an 
important part in the problem of control. 

Studies of the plum cureulio at controlled temperatures of 55, 65, T5, and 
85'’ F. indicated that 75° is very near the optimum temperature for the develop- 
ment of the immature stages and the activity of the adults of this insect. At 
55° development of the immature stages was not completed, and at 85° develop- 
ment was practically the same as at 75°. Adults feed little and lay few eggs 
nt 55°, but make an average of 6.075 punctures per beetle per day when confined 
at 75° during the height of their activity. The number of days which plum 
cureulio beetles lived when feeding on poisoned fruit decreased with each 
increase of 10° in temperature from 55 to 85°, and each increase in the con- 
centration of lead arsenate from 3 to 4 to 5 lbs. in 100 gal. of water. Lead 
arsenate at the rate of 6 lbs. in 100 gal. of water is apparently repellent to the 
plum cureulio. Five lbs. in 100 gal. of water appears to be the most effective 
concentration of lead arsenate,, although its advantage over 4 lbs. in 100 gal 
is small. The addition of fish oil to lead arsenate results in a slight increase in 
effectiveness, and its use is recommended especially to aid the sticking and 
spreading of the spray to the fruit and foliage. The addition of lime-sulfur and 
chemical hjTlra ted lime to lead arsenate-fish oil does not decrease the effective- 
ness of the eombinatlon at high temperatures. The variable temperature in 
Massachusetts has a Boticeahle influence on the activity of the plum cureulio, 
and spray applications should be timed according to the temperature. , . . 

“ The critical period in the control of the plum cureulio in apples in Massa- 
'■chusetts; occurs during the; first warm’ -weather after’ the blossom petals have 
fallen when the maximum temperature remains above 75° for two or more days. 
High temperatures about the time when apple trees are in bloom cause the plum 
cureulio beetles to enter the trees in large numbers. In the critical period 
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for control occurred from June 1 to 5, 12 to 14 days after tlie calyx spray was 
applied, and records from 21) orcliards in Worcester County showed 11 per cent 
better control on Mclntosli and 14 per cent better control on Baldwin wliere 
sprays were applied Just before or during the eaxiy part of tli€^ critical period. 
In 19S1 tbe critical period occurred from May 26 to June 1, 4 to 6 days after 
the calyx application. In Worcester County timely sprays during the early 
part of the critical period gave 20 per cent better control on Baldwins and 14 
per cent on McIntosh than later applications. Similar results, were secured in 
SO orchards' in Middlesex County. 

In 1931 a timely application of 85-15 sulfur-lead arsenate dust controlled 
the plum cureuiio in Oravenstein apples almost as well as a spray of lead 
arsenate and fish oil, the difference in favor of the spray being 0.89 per cent.” 

Recl»clover pollinatioii by honeybees in Colorado^ R. G. Richmond (Goto- 
rado Sta. Bui, S91 (1932), pp. 22, figs. 7). — Reports current in the Rocky 
Mountain region, chiefiy along the Arkansas River in the vicinity of Rocky I'ord, 
of yields of seed from red clover known to exceed 14 bu. of seed per acre and 
even 18 bu. from two cuttings per year, led to investigations of the role of the 
honeybee in red clover pollination at various points in the State conducted 
cooperatively with the U, S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, 

' ' The results,' the details of which are presented in tabular and' chart 'form, 
have shown the honeybee to he a carrier of red clover pollen, a large percentage 
of the bees observed having been active pollinators of red clover. The honeybee 
'was found to be a major factor in the pollination of this plant in Colorado east 
of the mountains, red clover proving to be a convenient and prolific source 
of pollen for honeybees in some Colorado localities. 

It was found that “ honeybees will carry nectar and pollen on the same fielding 
trip and both in considerable quantities. Insects, capable of penetrating a 
13 - 2 nesh screen wire, are a minor factor, if ' an agent at all, in the pollination of 
red clover at Fort Collins and. Rocky Ford. • Night-flying insects are not instru- 
mental in red clover pollination at Fort Collins. The length of the corolla 
tube apparently has no bearing on red clover pollination by honeyljees. Alfalfa 
in bloom does not withdraw the attention of honeybee pollinators Ixom red 
clover. , First-cutting red clover sets a good crop of seed wdien conditions are 
such, as to' be inviting to honeybees. There is a sequence of bloom among tlie 
' flowers on the head and among the heads on the plant. Corollas of unp'ollinatcMl 
flowers remain in flush bloom much longer than those wliieh have been attendc'd. 

' by pollinators.’^' 

A list is given of 26 references to the literature, 

'Borne attractions of the fleM study of ants, W. M.' Wheeuee (SeL 'Mo., 
'34' (19S2)r Wo, 5, pp. 397-402, figs, S}.— Practical information is furnished on 
methods and' technic in the study of ants. 

'A tentative, synopsis of the hornets and yellow-jackets '(Vespiiiae; 
.Hymenoptera) of 'America, J., Bequaebt Amer., n. ser,, 12 (1931), 

No, '2, pp. 11-1S'8, figs. 6). -—This- '.introduction' 'to the study, of the American 
Vespinae .consists of (1)' a' key to the forms which 'may be conveniencly distin- 
guished'" by' names, ' ^(2) ■, a. condensed statement of the nomenclature ' an.a 
..synonymy,'. (3) a summary of the' distribution "based upon the material studied,, 
and' '(4) a; brief acco'unt' of the . ethology, including unpublished observations. 

A European "sawily ' .(Diprion: polytomiim' (Harttg) ),' " attacking" 'spruce, 
in the ©as'pe 'Peninsula^ Que*, E.'m Bauch and I..' J., Simpson (Oanai, mt, 
34 (1932), No. f,'pp, 162, 163).— At was'found da' November,'.. 1930, that 'spruce" 
stands throughout a.'great 'deal of the interior of the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec 
had been . partially defoliated by a sawfly, determined a.s tlie Bttr.op.eatt species 
'B:,polptomwm.: In '.some areas the^ greater' part of 'the 'foliage' 'ha'd ' been 'ea 
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abO’Ut 10 cocoo-ns per square foot being found in moss and litter on tbe ground 
beneatii the trees. An airplane survey made in 19S1 showed over 2,000 square 
miles to be infested. The damage has thus far been confined to the old foliage 
of white and black spruce, A great deal of white spruce had lost practically 
all of the old foliage and is in a seriously weakened condition, black spruce 
being less heavily defoliated. Some 6 per cent of the trees have already been 
killed by the eastern spruce beetle, which increased considerably in numbers in 
1931. There are no previous records of such an outbreak. That this sawfiy, 
described from Europe, should be first discovered in North America in the fomi 
of a large outbreak throughout the interior of the Gaspe Peninsula raises the 
question as to iiow it was introduced, there being no evidence that it entered 
the country at any point. 

No parasites have as yet been found, and the chief biotic factor of control 
seems to be the destruction of the cocoons by shrews and mice. 

A new nematode, Tylencliiis aptini n. sp., parasite of Tliysanoptera 
(Insecta: Aptinothrips riifns Gmelin) , U. S. Shakga (Pamsitologi/, 2Jf 
(J9S2)i No, 2, pp. 268-279 f figs, 27 ), — The author reports upon studies of the 
morphology and bionomics of a new nematode parasitic on A, riifus, first found 
in December, 1929, and kept under observation in tbe department of agricultural 
zoology, University of Edinburgh. In a collection of thrips of this species from 
10 localities in the vicinity of Edinburgh, those from 1 locality were found in- 
fested. It was found that in the parasitized thrips the ovary as a whole becomes 
degenerated, the insect being incapable of producing eggs. 

Oesopliagostomum niultifoliatum n. sp., an iindescribed nematode from 
sheep and goats, R. Daxjbney and J. R. Hudson (Parasitology, 24 (1982), 
No. 2f pp, 265-267, figs. 5). — Under the name 0. imiUifoliatiim the authors 
describe a new nematode found in the large intestine of sheep and goats in 
Kenya ' Colony. 

AKIMAI PEOBUCTIOir 

The significance of . differences in means in repetition experiments, A. 
Hays (Poultn^ Bel, 11 (1982), No. 1, pp, In this article from the 

Massachusetts Experiment Station, the author discusses two statistical methods 
for testing the significance of differences in means of repetition experiments. 

An antoniatic method for collecting solid and liquid excreta from cows 
ill cllgestion experiments, E. G. Ritzman and N. E, Conovos (Neiv MmnpsMre 
Bta. Tech, Bui. 52 (1982), pp. 16, figs, 5), — ^Tlie changes that have been made 
in this equipment since it was previously described (B. S. R., hi, p. ,857) and 
which have brought about a significant improvement in the degree of recovery 
of excreta, particularly of nitrogen and of moisture of urine, are described and 
illustrated/ Details of construction and tests 'to check the accuracy ' of ■ the 
apparatus are discussed. 

First animal report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, St "S^oungberg 
(PhiUppine Bur. Anim. Indus, Ann. Rpt 1980, pp. 185-8S2, pis, 6),— In this 
report the, results of ' studies with horses, cattle, both beef and dairy,' sheep,' 
swine, and poultry are noted. 

Handbook on , the feeding and 'nutrition of agricultural ■ animals', ■ !¥,' 
edited by E. Mangold (Handhuch der Btnahrung und.des -BtofftDechseU: 'dor. 
IjapdwirtschaftlicIien.'NutzUere als Grundlagen dor FUttcrungslehre, ■'■Berlin:: 
Julius Bpringer, 1982, vol. 4, pp, the, 'fourth 'volume 

' of 'this, treato B-,r','^dr:'',p. energy-.' and the influence of 

.nutrition and", metabolism' - on 'agriculturar,animals are discussed. 

The chemical constitutio'ii. of the • proteins, -.R. H, A, Fiimmeb (Jour, Dairy 
MBsearch ILondonl,, 8 (1982)^ Wo, 2, pp. 186-226). — ^This monograph from the 
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University oi London deals witli the hydrolysis of proteins and the isolation of 
the amino acids; the synthesis and constitution of the amino acids; the striic- 
ture of proteins, polypeptides, and diketopiperayanes ;■ and the role of proteins 
in nutrition. 

Analyses of coiiiBiereial feeding stuffs anti registrations for 1033, 11 S. 
Cathcaiit" (.A eto Jerse-y Stas^. Bui. S46 iJ9S2), pp. 84 ). — The usual report is 
given of analyses for protein, fat, and fiber of 1,295 samples of commercial feed- 
ing stuffs collected for ofiiciai inspection during 1931 (E. S. K., 65, p. 857). The 
principal ingredients in the feed mixtures as determined by microscopic exami- 
nation are also listed. 

Bye as a fattening feed for cattle and swine in South Dakota, J. W. 
Wilson and T. Wright {South Dakota Sta. Bui. 271 (1932) y pp. 10). — A basal 
ration of alfalfa hay and salt -svas fed to 3 lots of 4 2-year-oId steers each for 
90 days. In addition the respective lots received ground rye, whole rye, and 
shelled corn. The average daily gains were 2.6, 2.2, and 3 lbs. per head in the 
respective lots. The })alatabiiity of the rye wais not increased by grinding. 
The steers in lot 1 consumed almost twice as much hay as those in lot 3, while 
those in lot 2 ate over one-third more hay than the steers in lot 3. The steers 
receiving rye did not fatten as readily and had not shed their old hair during 
the fattening period as had those receiving corn. 

The average of two exiieriments to compare rye with corn and barley for 
fattening spring pigs on rape pasture showed that on a i*ation of ground rye 
pigs made average daily gains of 0.9 lb. per head. Pigs receiving shelled corn 
gained 1.1 lbs. and those on ground barley 1.3 lbs. per head daily. On the 
basis of feed required per 100 lbs, of gain, the xfigs fed rye needed 13 per cent 
more feed than those fed corn and 1.5 per cent more than those fed barley. 

In a third test 4 lots of 8 pigs each, weighing about 105 lbs. per head, w^ere 
fed in dry lot until they reached an average final weight of 2;i() lbs, on a basal 
ration of tankage, alfalfa hay, and a mineral mixture. In addition the respec- 
tive Tots received shelled corn; ground rye; equal parts of ground rye and 
ground corn; and equal parts of ground rye and ground barley. The average 
daily gains were 1, 1.1, 1.1, and 1.2 lbs. per head, respectively. It required 
126, 116, 116, and 100 days for pigs in the respective lots to reach the finaJ 
weight. The combination of ground i*ye and ground barley was the most 
efficient and economical ration used in this test. 

Relative efficiency' and profitableness of three grades of feeder ste<u*s, II, 
P. GEimATGH'and.C. W. Gay (Ohio Sta. Bhno. Bui m (iim), pp. 

Continuing this study (E. S. R., 66, p. 58), three lots of 12 steers each of 
choice, medium, and common grade, respectively, were, fed a basa,l ration of 
1,0: lbs. of 'Silage, 3 lbs. of "mixed clover and timothy hay, ,1.5Ths. of protei'ii 
„ supplement, : and a full feed of corn-and-cob meal.' The resi.)ective lots wcu'e 

■ fed'for 28, 24, and,20, w'eeks. 

'The average „ daily 'gains were 2.2, 2.4,' and 2.3 lbs. per head in the respec- 
tive lots. „ The,.' returns 'Per bushel of corn fed, with the pork credited, were 
'3'8,', 43, and ,, 64 cts.. per bushel. ' There was little , difference io the ability of 
' ' three grades' of animalS' to. make, efficient gains,, but it is pointed out' that 

'.the "common". steers,'' were' go,od dairy-bred steers ' rather tha'n 1 ) 001 ’ individuals 

■ ''of''','beef breeds. The 'Season, 'Of .The'' year when fat cattle are to be marketed 
-' and' the ''Place,' of marketing are deemed important .factors in dete'miiiing the 
. '. preferable grade of cattle to feed. ’ 

; Yearling'. .'h .and' steers , for beef 'production, E. A."TEOWBBtt>GB ' and 
H. 0. Moffett (Missouri Ma. Bill. $14 (1932), pp. 24 , figs. ,9).-™.-*GorKdii(M^^ this 
''''experiinent" CB'. 'S'. R., 66, p. 358)',' ittv.as found-tlmt heifer' calves' ga:inecl less 
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rapidly and economically but reached market condition quicker than steer 
calves. When fat heifers and steers were sold at an approximate weight of 
725 lbs. there was only a slight difference in selling price, hut heifers weigh- 
ing about 900 lbs. sold for 14.5 per cent less per hundredweight than steers 
of a similar weight. The lightweight heifers produced carcasses that were as 
desirable as those from similar steers, but the heavy heifer carcasses were 
slightly more wasty and had a less desirable conformation than comparable 
steer carcasses. The results of the experiment led to the conclusion that it 
was usually more satisfactory from the standpoint of both the producer and 
consumer to market fat heifers at weights of less than 725 lbs. 

A study of range cattle nianagemeiit in Alachua County, Florida, P. D. 
Camp {Florida 8ta. But 248 (1932), pp. 28, figs. 7). — ^The results are reported 
of actual range cattle management as used in recent years on four areas 
typical of the ranges of Florida, namely: Grassy and palmetto flatwoods, 
prairies or savannas, hardwood hammocks, and blackjack oak ridges. The 
early history of cattle in this region was secured by Interviews with early 
settlers and their descendants, from county records, and from historical 
libraries. The management phases were studied in 1931 by contacting 45 
owners of herds consisting of 50 head or more, a total of 7,179 cattle, grouped 
according to the terrain on which they grazed. 

The local cattle bear a resemblance to those found in parts of Spain, show- 
ing* the influence of the original cattle introduced by Spanish settlers. Other 
breeds have ])een brought in from time to time for improving the cattle, but 
early efforts in this respect were not very successful due to the fever tick 
and lack of proper feeds. 

Practical experience shows that 1 acre of prairie range, 4 acres of hammock, 
10 acres of flatwoods, or 22 acres of blackjack range are required per animal. 
Controlled rotation burning of flatwood ranges was generally believed to be 
advisable under some conditions to control undergrowth and to allow cattle 
to graze the early native grasses. Burning other types of ranges was not 
approved because of its damage to the improved shallow-rooted grasses and 
the forest. Cattle could graze prairie range 9 months of the year but required 
highland range or supplemental feed during the winter. The elimination of 
the cattle fever tick and increased knowledge concerning the cause of salt 
sickness, the nutritive value of the various grasses, and the length, of grazing 
season on them have improved the methods of raising cattle in this area. 

The freezing, storage, and transport of New Zealand lamb, E. Griffiths, 
J. 11. ViCKEEY, and N. E. Holmes ( [Ot. Brit.} Dept. Bet and Indus. Research, 
Food Invest., Spec. Bpt hi pp. X+m, {pis. 19}. figs. [5//.].)— This 

report iiielodes the results of a scientific survey of the New Zealand frozen 
iamb industry. Recommendations are made with a view to improving the 
appearance of the carcasses and to reducing the losses in weight 
'^Swine'' management, W. G. Skeixey' {Xew Jerseg Bias.' Circ. 259- ,(1932) , 
pp.' 32, 9).— A practical publication discussing the selection of breeding 

stock .and the care, sanitation, and feeding, of swine ■ under New Jersey / con- 
ditions. ■ 

Cottonseed 'nieal ' studies,' C. H. Hunt (Ohio Bta, Bimo. Bui. 158'" (1932)., ' 
pp. ■ i7S"-i8S)'.--Iii" order; to ' check results obtained, with pigs , (E,' 'S. ,B.,;/67., ' 
p. 591), rats were used for a biological anal5’'sis of cottonseed ineaL Diets 
containing varying amounts.' of -Aifferent , cottonseed me.als were" fed to lots 
made up ,of ■ 2: male and , ;2 , female rats 'each. ■ ■ 

' '' The.."'resnlts Allowed that cottonsee'd meal, was'-deficient in.' certain amino acids 
and;' minerals'' essential to ' normal ■'growth.;, ''Casein.' .'and.,', 'yeast supplied the 
missing, amino^ acids as did.'aiso'tankage-'' and 'meat .'■s,<map.'..'''^ Neither corn nor 
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alfalfa nor cod-li.ver oil could entirely oYercome tlie deficiencies of cottonseed 
meal. Iron, oxide was not an efficient mineral supplement. About 84 per 
cent was the maximum amount of cottonseed meal that could be fed to rats 
and' at the same' time include tiie proper supplements to make the diet com- 
plete, A special cottonseed meal gave slightly better growth tliaii reg'iilai' 
meal, but reproduction and nursing of young was very irregular and abiioriiitil 
o'n ail meals tested. 

The study revealed that the rat is only about one-fourth as susceptible to^ 
cottonseed meal toxicity as the hog. 

About 20 per cent of raw crushed cottonseed, properly siipplemunted, was 
found' to be the maximum that can he fed to rats and obtain good grO'Wtln 

Horses grown on limited, grain rations, E. A. Trowbr.ii)Ge and D. W. 
Chittenben (Missouri Stu. Bui. S16 (1932) j pp. 19, figs. 4 ). — Oonciuding this 
study (B: S. R., ,66, p. 362), the data show that the liberally grain-fed colts 
consumed 7,638.2 lbs. of grain, .4,664.8 lbs. of hay, and were on pasture ,555 days 
from birth until they -were put to work at about 3 years of age. The limited 
grain-fed colts ate 4,238,1 lbs. of grain, 5,723.7 lbs. of hay, and were on pasture 
573 days during the same period. At the time the animals were put to work 
the liberally , grain-fed colts were over ICO- lbs, heavier and noticeably fatter, 
but the , limited grain-fed colts were in a healthy growing condition. There, was ' 
little difference in the skeletal growth of the two lots. 

After being broken and put to work, both groups were handled in the same 
manner. From the spring they were 3 years old to the spring they were 5, 
the heavy grain-fed colts lost an average of 13 lbs. per head, while the other 
colts 'gained an average of 88 lbs. per head. The average final weights in the 
respective lots were 1,504 and 1,496 lbs., while the final average height at 
withers was 65.4, and 64.7 in. 

Periodical weights and measurements showed that during the first year of 
their life colts attained 50 to 60 per cent in weight ; 65 to 70 per cent of the 
' total "■ increase in depth and circumference of chest, width at hips, siae of 
fetlocks and coronets ; and as much as 90 per cent of the total increase in some 
important measurements. Only slight development was made by any colt dur- 
,mg the fourth' and fifth years. The measurements showed a gradual slowing up 
.,of growth. as age increased, but the increase in weight was slower where liinited 
- g,rain,.rations' were fed.' Less difficulty, w-as experienced in keeping colts sound 
in , feet ' and ■ legs ■ on the limited grain ' ration, and for farm , work horses they 
were,,' as ' satisfactory as the, liberally fed colts. ■ The latter animals were in more 
salable 'condition as yearlings, 2- and S-year-olds, ■ due to their higher finish. 

'', Ph'otograpM'ng Mrcis Indoors, A. X G..Maw (Poultry 8YA, 11 (A932), Ao. 

18, A9, A,'' simple apparatus and technic for photographing birds 

indoors, 'as, developed by the Macdonald College, Canada, Is described In this 
article. ', „ 

, ' Is the tendency ,to produce an excess of either sex in the clo',inestic fowl 
'.inherited?, M',. A. Jimn. (Poultry Sei., 11 (1932), Wo, 1, 'pp, 20-22).^ln an eii- 
' deavor^ to determine whether or 'not the tendency to produce an excess, of, either 
se'x' was .inherited, the sex ,ratio wa’s determined for each family ot which each 
.".sire and .darn was a member and of each family produced by these sires and 
dams 'in the 'White .'Leghorn and .Rhode Island Red breeding pens, at the U. S,' 
:D.; A. A'nimal Husbandry' Bxperlm.ent Farm, Beltsville, Md., for the years. 1927 
,tO''1930, inclusive.. .' 

An analysis of the mean chicks’ sex ratios of sires and dams, in the case of 
each breed, showed that the magnitude of these ratios was independent of the 
magnitude of the mean sire’s and the mean dam’s sex ratios regardless of the 
group of sires and dams that were mated together. These results indicate that 
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the tendency to produce an excess of one or the other sex in tiie cioiiiestie fowl 
is not inherited. 

Protein reqiiireiiieiits of chickens, J. S. Cahveb, J. L. Sx, John, T. B. 
Aspinall, and I. H. Floe (Poultr^y ScL, 11 {19S2), No, i, pp. 45-51, figs, S ), — 
At the Washington College Experiment Station, 3 lots of 65 White Leghorn 
chicks each were fed for 38 weeks, using S different protein le%-els of dried sldin 
milk. The hasal ration contained 12.1 per cent of protein, while in the other 
lots protein was fed at 1.5.4 and 18.2 per cent levels, respectively. 

The birds on the high-protein level made the most growth during the first 
12-weeks period, indicating that a protein level of at least 15 per cent should 
be fed during this time. Baring the period from the tenth to the twenty-sixth 
week, a protein level betw^een 12 and 15 per cent produced more satisfactory and 
economical growth than higher levels. The pullets in the high-protein lots 
matured earlier than those in the low-protein lots, but the slower maturing piil 
lets laid the larger eggs. The efficiency of utilization of protein and feed de- 
creased steadily with advancing age. A pathological examination of the birds 
at the end of the test showed that the high-protein levels had no injurious 
effects. ' 

Protein requirements of growing chicks, H. 1. Milne (Sci Agr., 12 (1982), 
No. 10, pp» 604-620, figs. 5). — ^The object of this investigation at the University 
of Alberta was to determine accurately by metabolism tests the maximum 
protein retention in growing chicks during the early stages of life. Bay-old 
chicks were fed by the all mash method for periods of 6 weeks. 

Preliminary tests were made to determine the highest and lowest proportions 
of protein supplements which would give, normal growth and development. At 
a level of 5 per cent protein supplement chicks made extremely slow growth 
but had good health and low mortality, while chicks at an 80 per cent level made 
slightly better growth but feathered poorly and showed extreme leg weakness 
and high mortality. Levels of 30 and 55 per cent gave normal growth, with 
the 30 per cent level being somewhat more efficient in regard to food utiliza- 
tion than the 55 per cent level. 

In a second series of tests a standard protein supplement consisting of 50 
per cent fish meal, 25 per cent beef scrap, and 25 per cent powdered skim milk 
was used. A ration containing 40 per cent of this supplement was satisfactory 
from the standpoint of strength of bone, normal feathering, and general health, 
and produced more rapid growth, greater uniformity, and more economical gains 
than rations containing either 20 or 60 per cent levels of supplement.' The 
chicks averaged 441.3 g at 0 weeks'- on 40 per cent protein, 374.7 g on 20 per. 
cent, and 383.1 g on 60 per cent. An average weight of 417.1 g was obtained 
In a pen which received 60 per cent protein 'supplement during t.lie first week and 
decreased to 10 per cent during the. sixth week, while average weights of ' 445.6 
and, '407.0 g, respectively, were' secured' in two pens receiving a ration high in^ 
yellow corn plus 25 per cent protein supplement. Mortality was low in this 
series, except in one pen on 60 per cent supplement, and there were no evidences 
of rickets or^ other leg weaknesses. ' Feather -growth was normal except in a "few 
cases of individuals in the high-protein pens. 

' Protein" levels for finishing pullets,- A. E.- W,intee,' E. L.' Ba'Kan, .and -A. 
Bayes {Poullrp 11 {1982% No. i, pp. 80-88). —A. series' of four ''trials- was ' 
undertaken - to ' show-: whether it is an - economical- practice to feed rations lower 
in protein ' than ^either the , starting or". laying -rations to pullets Vh'etwb^n-',,t,he ages 
of 'about 2und'6 monthsw' ' In ' some, -tests ■'-'■the'.'pro-fceln' -w'as' fed' 'at va'ryhig 'levels.' 

The results" indicated that it is desirable -to ehange'-,'pullets-from','tlie,''staiting 
.to the laying ration, at' '8' to;; age "without ''using, the protein' 
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groAving ration. Omitting tlie growing ration .resulted in larger and more uni- 
formly developed birds at the time production begins and also in more intense 
and iiiiiform early production. There was no correlation between the level of 
protein intake and the age of first egg. 

/Hie effect of iiiagnesiiiJii carbonate when added to diets of growing 
chicks, G. D. Buckner, J. H. Martin, and W. M. Insko, jr. {Poultry 11 
{19$2), ZCo. 1, pp. 5S-62, ftps. 2 ), — Continuing this study (E. S. R., 64, p, 374) 
of the mineral requirements of poultry at the Kentucky Experinient Station, this 
Investigation was undertaken to throw some light on the role of magnesium 
carbonate in the diet of growing chicks. Day-old chicks were divided in 0 
lots of 30 each and were fed the same basal ration, to which was added in the 
respective lots 5 parts each of the following mineral supplements : Triealcmiii 
phosphate; tricalcium phosphate and calcium carbonate; tricalcium phosphate 
and magiiesiuin carbonate; calcium carbonate; magnesium carbonate; and cal- 
cium ciirbonate and magnesium carbonate. The feed consumption was practi- 
cally the same in all lots. 

The chicks in lot 1 grew as well as or better than any of the other lots, hut 
the addition of calcium carbonate, as in lot 2, caused retarded growth, saw- 
like edges to the feathers, greater mortality, and a smaller percentage of a>sli in 
the dry leg bones. In lot 3 the chicks became nervous and weak, the joints of 
their legs swelled by the end of the third week, and after 6 weeks all chicks 
were unable to stand and moved only wlien disturbed. Their toes turned out, 
and they walked on the distal end of tlie tarsometatarsns. The chicks in lot 4 
grew approximately the same as did those in lot 1, with the exception of a 
smaller percentage of ash in the dry hones and a smaller percentage of inag- 
nesliim oxide in the ash of the bones. The gi’owth and mortality in lot 5 
approximated that in lot 1, but the leg bones were deformed and contained less 
ash and calcium and more phosphorus and magnesium than those in lot 1. In 
lot 6 growth was less rapid than in lot 1, and there was a smaller percentage 
of ash in the dry bones. The leg bones were also deformed and contained less 
calcium oxide and more magnesium oxide in the ash than in the ash of the 
chicks in lot 1. 

These results showed that the addition of magnesium carbonate to the ration 
of chicks disturbs the calcium and phosphorus balance necessary for normal 
bone formation. 

The eil’ect o.f ground phosphate rock- fed at various levels on the growth 
of , 'Chicks 'and on egg production, J. G. .Halpin and A, R. Lamb (Poultry 
ScL, It {1982) j No. i, .pp. 5-18 ). — In a preliminary test, at the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station, growing chicks were fed a basal ration of yellow corn, wheat 
middlings, dried skim milk, salt, limestone, and steamed l»one meal. In the 
check lot, 3 per cent of bone meal was fed, while in the experimental lots 1, 2, 
and 3 per cent of a liigh-grade rock phosphate was, substituted for like ' amounts 
of ,, bone meal. ;, ;■ , , 

„ „ In.' three growth'. studies. .'.there .were , no' harmful effects when rock phosphate, 
was fed at the 1 per cent level. The 2 per cent level shovred some depression 
,'of growth, and' the 3 per .cent level was - se-riously harmful. In 2 5"months,.'egg 
prodiiction tests, the two lower levels of feeding rock phosphate had no deli- 
.'....nitely harmful ' effect .'on ' number of ' eggS' laid, . using the, pullets raised', on.' the 
.'above ''rations. The';, 3 .per cent level: apparently ; decreased production. /'..R.oclr 
',' p'bosphate' did 'not appear; to'; have' .measurable" effect .on ' the ash' .content of, the 
' tibiae 'of .chicks, .at from .'IT tO' 20 .weeks, of .'age,, but there^w.as; a '.ma'rked,., incidence 
'':,',".' 0 'f 'crooked breastbones 'in one, test at the 2' and' 3 per ..cent levels.' ,.' 
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Some production costs with gs’owiiig chicks, H- L. Ivempstee and E. M. 
F'univ {MUsoun Sta. Bui. SIS (1982), pp. 12, figs. 8). — The data presented in 
tills i 3 iiblicatioii were secured with the chicks ot the White Leghorn, Rhode 
Island Bed, and White Plymouth Rock breeds, raised at the station In 19S1. 

During the first 4 weeks, the average feed consumption per 100 cliicks was 
84 lbs., ranging from T9 lbs. for the general-purpose breeds to 91 lbs. for the 
Leghorns. From 4 to S weeks the average consumption was 257 lbs. per 100 
chicks. Up to 12 weeks 100 chicks consumed a total of 738 lbs. of feed con- 
sisting of 621 lbs. of mash and 117 lbs. of grain. At 12 weeks of age pullets 
weighed on the average 1.6, 1.9, and 1.8 lbs. and cockerels 1.9, 2.1, and 2.2 
lbs., respectively, for the Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, and White Rocks. 
At 20 weeks of age the average weights wmre for pullets 2.5, 3.4, and 3.2 lbs. 
for the respective breeds, while the general-purpose cockerels weighed over 4 
lbs. Early-hatched chicks made more satisfactory growth, had a lower mor- 
tality, and a larger percentage were retained as layers than late-hatched chicks. 

With the exception of Leghorn pullets, it required from 3.4 to 4.1 lbs. of 
feed to produce 1 lb. of broiler up to 12 weeks of age. Approximately 4 lbs. 
of feed were required to produce each pound of gain on 4-lb. cockerels of the 
general-purpose breeds. 

Approximately 6 hours of labor per 100 chicks were required for each 4- 
weeks period. The daily fuel consumption for the various types of hovers 
used was : Goal, 17 lbs. ; oil, 2.5 gal. ; and electricity, 3 to 4 kw hours. 

Co 2 itrol of cannibalism in chickens, J. S. Carver {Washington Col. Bta. 
Bui. 267 (1982), pp. 15, flgs. 4). — The use of natural-colored ruby lights for 
controlling cannibalism in brooder bouses, on pullet range, in battery brooders 
(E. S. R., 66, p. 661), and in fattening stations is discussed. Painting the 
windows of houses with a red lacquer or soluble paint was also found to give 
satisfactory results in the control of this habit. 

Types of intensity in Rhode Island Reds, F. A. Hays and R. ' Sanbob,n 
(Massachusetts Sta. Bui. 286 (1932), pp. 11). — Con tinning this study (E. S. R., 
58, p. 766), this phase was concerned with clutch size in periods tliroughout 
the year as a measure of intensity. Data are presented to show the correla- 
tion between mean winter, mean sprmg, and mean summer clutch size ; the 
relation of clutch size during these periods to four heritable characteristics 
affecting fecundity ; the mean clutch size during Alarch, April, and May in 
relation to these heritable traits ; and between clutch size during six intervals 
of time and annual production. All Rhode Island Red pullets hatched during 
the years 1925 to 1929, inclusive, that appeared to have normal egg records 
were included in this study. 

Winter and spring clutch size showed a nonlinear relation, and the correla- 
tion ratio between the two was 0.4171. The same was true of winter and 
summer clutch size with a correlation ratio of 0.3091. Spring and summer 
clutch size showed a linear relation to each other and a coefficient of correla- 
tion of +0.4593±0.013. Winter clutch size showed a high degree of correlation 
with age at first egg. The degrees of correlation between winter clutch size 
and winter pause duration, winter clutch and days broody, and winter clutch, 
and persistency were very moderate but slightly significant. Spring clutch 
size showed a nonlinear regression to winter pause duration, with a correla- 
tion ratio of 0.3596. ' ' 

'"."The clutch size., for .'the individual ■months studied .was independent ,of '.age;: at 
'.first;: egg, winter, duration, total .'days.' broody,.: and 'persis.teii'ey. ■;;'■ Summer, 
clutch, size was independent of age ^at sexual maturity, mo.derately correlated 
with winter pause duration and persistency, and had a coefflcient of correlation 
of 0.3531 with total days broody. As indexes of annual egg production, the 
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sliort-time measures ranked in tke following order: Spring, snnimer, winter, 
April, May, and Marcli clutch. Generally the clutch size increased following 
either the winter pause or a broody period. The mean clutch size for the flock 
was : Winter, 3.35 ; spring, 4.07 ; and summer, 3.04. 

No short-time measure of intensity was so accurate as the mean clutch size 
for the entire year. 

The accuracy of periodically weighing a few representative eggs to 
det ermine the total monthly and yearly points produced, W. M. Ginn 
(FouUri/ Sc'Lj 11 {19S2), No. i, pp. 40-44 ). — In order to compare the records 
made by weighing every egg laid with those made when a representative few 
were weighed, the Louisiana Experiment Station examined records of the 
1929-30 Louisiana egg-laying contest. Every egg laid by 20 pens of the Medi- 
terranean class and 7 pens of the American class had been weighed individually, 
and the data were compared with results that would have been obtained if 
only the eggs from each hen laid on the first and fifteenth of each month had 
been weighed. 

The comparisons showed that during the first 5 months of the pullet year the 
total points produced by pens were generally greater when derived by weighing 
every egg than when derived by weighing only 2 eggs per month. The opposite 
was true for the next, few months. Based on these results, it was . concluded 
that weighing 2 eggs per month is accurate enough for all practical purposes. 

Some factors affecting tlie weight of egg in domestic fowl, W. B.' Graham, 
JB. (Eci. Agr., 12 {1932), No. 7, pp. 427-44^ f fig- i).— Data gathered from the 
records of 913 Barred Plymouth Rock pullets by the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege showed that a positive and significant correlation existed between the maxi- 
muni body weight of the pullets during the 6-months period from February to 
July, inclusive, and the mean weight of their eggs laid during the same period. 
The weight of a pullet for any one month was a less reliable index of her egg 
weight than was the maximum weight. A positive and significant correlation 
showing a close relation between weight of egg set and weight of the chick 
hatched from that egg was also found. There were indications that the weight 
of the egg had little or no effect on its hatchability. 

■ No relationship was established between the feeding of such animal proteins 
as milk, fish 'scrap, beef scrap, and tankage and the size' of egg produced. 
Adding cod-liver oil to the ration of laying pullets brought about a slight in- 
crease An egg weight during the months of .February^ to July. The addition of 
cod-liver oil tended to destroy the coefficient of correlation ' between egg and 

■ body weight , ■ 

■'Storage, studies of Louisiana eggs, C. 'W. XJpp ' (Lowisiawa 8tas..Btil 22'9 
(1932),^ pp. 4^7 fig- — Coneinding this' 5-year study (E. S. R., 63, p. 365), in 
Which '19,0'S0 eggs were used, ■ the results appeared to justify, the following ' con- 
:Clusions: . ' ■ , 

„(iy' .Louisiana 'eggs produced "according to. accepted practices, properly cared 
for,', and marketed 'While fresh, ' could ' be' stored; for, from 6 to 8 months under 
commercial conditions ' without , excessive' shrinkage or excessive percentage o.f 
‘'loss^^eggs.'", ,.(2), 'No, great differences existed in' the keeping 'quality "of Louisi- 
■ana' eggs produced, as above' and mid-west eggs'. (3)' Cottonseed meal feeding 
was 'the 'predominant cause of olive '.yolks, but they were not' a,' 'serious prcHem 

■ when' co,ttonseed: meal was.. ,a'voided., ' (4) ■■The'grade of egg'.intb'stGrage' was the 
., largest; 'Single ''f,aet'o.r':determining''^^^^ the end of 'storage, ,. imoviding the 
,;,eggs': ■were'.; properly ,.^',';nrodu^ 

The ioss'of weight,. of duck eggs duriHLg ■Incubation, D. H.'Hoston' ,(PowWry 
.fifci,, It (1932), W&- If 'PP* 23-27). ^TMs. study was undertaken to determine the 
daily loss of weight , 'of 'ducks’, eggs during ' incuhation ' in three different,, types 
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of incubators and under different conditions of moisture. Bacia lot of eggs was 
weighed daily at the same time, and on the ninth day the infertile and dead 
germs were removed. The eggs were tested, again on the nineteenth day, and 
the dead embryos were removed. The eggs were not weighed after the twenty- 
fifth day. 

It was found that in a compartment of the Mammoth type ' of incubator it 
was advisable to have as much area of moisture pan as egg tray area. In 
certain types of incubators it was thought that the moisture pans at one end, of 
the machine might be supplemented with additional pans under the eggs. Elec- 
tric incubators hatched duck eggs successfully with no more moisture than was 
supplied by the regular equipment of the machine. 

It vras evident that duck eggs need more .moisture during incubation than 
hen eggs. Buring the first 25 days the percentage loss of weight varied from 
10.8 to 14,T in machines giving a hatch over 70 per cent of fertile eggs. The 
ducklings weighed from 61.2 to 66 per cent of the weight of eggs set. 

The marking of ducklings hj toe slitting, V. K. Tallent (Harper Adams 
Util. Poultry Pour., 11 (t9$l~S2), No. 6, pp. 257, 258, fig. 1 ). — A simple method 
for marking ducklings for identification by toe slitting, as successfully worked 
out at the National Institute of Poultry Husbandry, England, is described and 
illustrated in this article. 

T,lie spoilag'e of dressed ducks by sliminess, W. L. Mallmann (/own Agr. 
Research III. B.], 44 (1932), No. 12, pp. 913-918 ). — The cause of a slime forma- 
tion which develops on squab ducklings, particularly beneath the wings, when 
shipped moist in containers was studied at the Michigan Experiment Station. 
Bacteriological examinations were made of slimy ducklings to determine the 
causative organisms, and methods of control were studied. 

The slimy material yielded four microorganisms, the chief of which was a 
spore-forming capsulated bacillus closely resembling Bacillus mesentericm. 
This organism was found on all utensils and exposed surfaces in the killing and 
dressing rooms of the duck-packing plants studied. It was possible to induce 
slime formation by inoculating ducklings with pure cultures of the organism. 

The formation of the slime was delayed by adding to the storage tanks 100 
parts per million of available chlorine in the form of sodium hypochlorite. 
Dipping the dressed ducklings in saturated salt brine prevented the formation 
of the slime. 

DAIET PAEmM6--DAIRYrsr(J ■ 

Preparatloii of feeds for dairy cows, C. G. IlAyuEN, G. F, Monboe, and 
'■ A., B.,Pebkins (Ohio Sta. Bui 502 (1932), pp. 25, figs. 3 ). — ^The results given In 
this bulletin are in', more, detail than information' previously reported (E.^ S, E,, 
59 , p. 267 ;,:, 61 ,: p. 465; 63 , p. '65; and. 64,. p. 671). ' .. . 

''On the, basis of 'the results obtained, it 'was concluded that grinding .good- 
quality roughage for dairy cattle is not usually profitable and that such finely 
ground' material may be detrimental to ■ the "animals. “.Predigesting'’"' 'ground 
roughages did not pi’ove to be profitable. .. 

The-possibllity of a home-grown dairy .ration, .0, ,,F. Mo'neob and, ,,.C. C.', 
Hayben (Ohio Sta.. Bimo. 'BiiV 158. .(1^932), pp. 172-178, fig. D.—Iri', this 'test ,2' 
groups of ,'6 ..CO'WS ;each' were used.. The check ration consisted, of a, mixture'' 
of, corn, ' oats, bran,, and lin'Seed meal ' 4 rS : 1 : 1,' while .the. experimental,, ration., 
was 'made' up' of 'corn, wheat, and .oats 2.5: 5: '2.5. ' The lots.' were'." fed',. these 'xa-' 
tions for, 75 days' and,, were' .then reversed. „ At. the .end' ,'of . .the .^test P'eribd..',.„'3.:': .coW'S..,, 
'Were" 'Continued '' for ' 'an '' a'dclitional ' 75 .'''days. ' A' third' „ 
the home-grown ration for periods,ranging.”from-5'to..'7' montha'';":';'. 
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The restiits obtained with the first two lots indicated that the rations were 
approximately ecitial in feeding value. In the third group, the animals ap,pa- 
reiitly niaintaiiied a normal state of health with normal '.production on the lioine" 
grown ration. The butter made from cream produced hy cows on the ra.tio« 
containing wheat was somewhat inferior to that of cows on the check ration. 
Swiss cheese made from the milk of cows receiving wheat was of good quality. 

This test demonstrates the possibilities of an entirely home-grown ration, 
particularly when a good quality of legume hay was fed.. 

The contro,! of pastures on some farms in Finland (Suomi) in 1929 
and 1930 [trans. title], G, A. G. CHxVEpentiek {IFinland} Valtion MaaUi- 
l(m.^lc(}etolmmnm^ Julkami, Nos. 3/^ (1930), pp. 118, ^iceS. and Eng. a.Jbs\, pp. 
81-92; 41 (1931), pp. 107, figs. 8, Eived. and Eng. aks., pp. 77-88). — Over a 
period of 5 years dairy cattle on a forest pasture in Finland obtained little more 
than a maintenance ration. On cultivated wooded pastures milk production 
per hectare was low, chiefly because they were grazed by young cattle, but 
there was a material increase in weight. On arable pastures both milk pro- 
duction am! weight increase were considerably better than for the other types 
^of pasture. 

Pasture periods averaged about 100 days, over which about one-third was on 
fields grazed after haymaking. Spring-calving and winter-calving co'ws gained 
from 200 to 300 g per day, autumn-calving cows 400 to 500, pregnant heifers 
about 500, 1- to 2-year-ol(l heifers 300 to ^OO, and calves 400 to 500 g per day. 

Spring-calving cows produced from 8.9 to 13.2 kg of milk per day, autumn- 
calving cows 1.7 to 5.9, and winter-calving cows 5.7 to 10.1 kg per day. The 
fodder consumption in fodder units per day was for spring-calving cows 7.1 
to 9.3, autumn-calving cows 5.4 to 8, winter-calving cow^s 0 to 7.9, pregnant 
heifers 3.7 to 6.3, 1- to 2-year-old heifers 2.8 to 4,6, and calves 2.1 to 3.1. The 
cost per fodder unit of pasture wms lowmr on cultivated wooded pastures tluin 
on arable pastures, due to the lower cost of fertilizing and the lower price of 
land. ' 

The results obtained in 1930 wmre essentially the same as those for the 
previous year. 

The behavior of cows 011 alfalfa, hay as the sole roughage and on alfalfa 
and , timothy combined, E. B. Meigs- and H. T. Con'VE'rse (Jour. Dairy 8eL, 
15 (1932), No. 2, pp. m-184).—A study -by the IT. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy 
Iiidiistry in an effort to detei'iniiie methods of feeding and treatment for dairy 
cows which could be easily controlled experiinentally and which would ke( 3 p 
cows for an indefinitely long period in good health and at or near optimum 
milk-producing and reproductive capacity has progressed far enough for a 
: , partial account of the ■ results. 

It has been found that when cow^s are fed grain with cither timothy or 
alfalfa hay as the sole roughage they are likely to consume small quantities of 
roughage, and to have periods of digestive disturbances and lack of appetite 
during which they show a decided distaste for the kind of hay they have been 
eating. Feeding the other kind of hay under such conditions wms usually fol- 
lowed by fairly rapid recovery. Feeding high quality alfalfa and timothy hay 
in such a manner that tlie cows could consume as much of each as they wished 
resulted in a larger consumption of hay and in a higher milk production than 
when alfalfa wms fed as the sole roughage. 

' ' The comparative; . value, of . cottonseed ' bulls ' aiid:'-hay as rougbages- for 
; growing, dairy; beifers,:''0^ OomtAm (Texas Bta. Bui. 451 (1932), pp. id,- 
"figs. , 9) .—In this-,- study, covering ■ a period - ,of - 4,5- years,,- 'flairy " heifers' ' were " cll- 
'vlded into two,groups'of 2-3 animals -each^ one 'of ''-which received -o-n'ly , cottonseed 
hulls for' dry roughage, while , in 'the 'other lot Bermuda -g,ra,ss ' 'was fed d'liring 
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the first year of the test and Sudan and sorghum iiays thereafter. Body 
weight and 10 body measurements 'were taken at 3-month intervals to measure 
growth. 

The heifers fed hay averaged 50 lbs. heavier at 21 months of age than the 
heifers fed bulls. There were significant differences in body measurements 
in favor of the group fed hay, except in the case of height at withers, paunch 
girth, and cannon circumference. In the hay-fed group the most rapid growth 
was made during the first 18 months, especially from 6 to 9 months of age. 
The group receiving hulls made slightly greater gains from 18 to 27 months of 

age, indicating that the growth period of this lot was prolonged. 

The difference in growth could be attributed to the difference in the amount 
of productive energy of the hulls and the hay, because other feeds and treat- 
ment of the groups were identical. Where heifers w^ere allowed access to 
pasture for more than 6 months of the year, the use of cottonseed hulls as a 
dry roughage did not impair the breeding performance of the animals. 

The feeding value of dried apple pomace for dairy cows, J. 0. Knott, 
R. E. HorxisoN, and E. V. Ellington {Washington Col. Sta. Bui. 270 (1932), 

pp. 19, figs. 3). — Continuing this study (E. S. E., 66, p, 768), feeding tests were 
conducted at the main station at Pullman and at the Western Washington 
Station and a digestion trial was carried out at the main station. A group of 
3 cows fed solely on apple pomace through a 12-day preliminary and a 14-day 
collection period was used in the digestion trial. In each of the feeding tests 
2 lots of 5 cows each were fed by the double i*eversal method with preliminary 
periods of 1 week and periods of comparison of 4 weeks’ duration. Dried 
apple pomace was fed to one lot and dried beet pulp to the other. Aside from 
this difference the feeding and management were the same. 

The total digestible nutrient content of dried apple pomace was 71.58 per cent. 
The coefficients of apparent digestibility were high for all the various constit- 
uents except protein, and this failure was attributed to the low protein content 
of the pomace. The percentage digestibility of the dry matter was 72. The 
results of the digestion test showed that dried apple pomace furnishes a 
palatable feed of only slightly less value than dried beet pulp. 

When soaked for from 2 to 12 hours in 2.5 times its own weight in water, 
apple pomace was a valuable source of succulence and could be fed at the 
rate of 3 lbs. of soaked pomace i>er 100 lbs. of live weight. The dried apple 
pomace could also be fed as a part of the grain mixture, replacing some of the 
carbonaceous concentrates. Milk production was approximately 6.5 per cent 
less on dried apple pomace than on dried beet pulp. The apple pomace did not 
affect the flavor or odor of the milk. 

Raising dairy calves with dried skinimilk, J. G. Knott, K. B. Hodgson, and 
E. V, Ellington ( Washington Col. Sta. Bui. 273 (1932), pp. 20, figs. 10). — Con- 
tinuing this experiment (E. S. E., 66, p. 769), results are reported on 31 heifer 
calves dropped in the herds at the main station and at the Western Washington 
Station, All calves had access to water and good alfalfa hay at all times and 
in addition received a dry calf meal containing 25 per cent of powdered skim 
milk. '' '' 

The heifers were normal in size at 6 months of age. The 23 Holstein heifers 
from birth to 6 months of age consumed an average of 140.3 lbs. of whole iBilk, 
189.7, lbs. of remade skim milk, 530'.4 lbs. mf grain , 'mixture, and 579..5; lbs. of ' 
hay. The average feed 'cost ffor this ration waS' $20.02., .'.The heifers,",made' 
average,, daily gains , of 1.4 lbs. : per 'head ,'at a-'COsfc of; 7.76, 'Cts. , per ■ pound' of 'gain. 

,4' grain, mixture "eontaining^ 10' per 'cent'.. 'of blood meal", gave 'slightly 'better 
results' than '.one conta'xmng , 5' per' cent,-' , Heifers," raise'd,^ in ffhis .manner' were 
thrifty-and vigorous at \,6 months:, , of , 'age and, 'eould,,mot' be: distinguished '.from 
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heifers raised on skim niiik. The system can be successfully used where liquid 
skim milk is not available and in regions where whole milk is sold. It also' 
reduces the labor required for raising calves. 

A feeding schedule for raising calves on a dry-fed calf mixture containing 
dried skim milk is recommended. 

Tlie infl'iience of certain balanced rations on the chemical and physical 
properties of milk fat, O. II, Overman and O. F. Gaeeett {Jour. Agr. Research 
lU. a], 45 (198^), No. 1, pp. 51-58).— At the Illinois Experiment Station three 
groups of COWS' producing about 200 lbs. of milk daily were fed special grain 
mixtures made up so that about 50 per cent of the total protein of the mixture 
was supplied by a high protein feed. These feeds in the respective lots were 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and ground soybeans. The mixtures were other- 
wise the same, except for a small dihierence in percentage of corn. The mix- 
tures were fed at the rate of 1 lb. to 3 lbs. of milk produced. Corn silage and 
alfalfa hay were liberally fed, but the animals had no access to pasture. On 
certain days during the experimental period the milk from each group was 
separated with a centrifugal separator, the cream churned, and the butter sub- 
jected to laboratory examinations. 

The milk fats produced during the feeding of the soybean ration showed on 
the average a higher index of refraction and iodine number, slightly higher 
mean molecular weight, and lower saponification and Polenske nirmbers than 
those produced during the feeding of the other grain mixtures. The differ- 
ences between the fats produced during this study did not appear to be large 
enough to be of other than scientific interest. 

The fat percentage of milk as affected, by feeding milk to dairy cows, 

15 (1982), No. 2, pp. 132-141, figs. 2}.— In this 
study at the Minnesota Experiment Station, 11 cows in various stages of lacta- 
tion were divided into two lots and were fed through three 6-day periods. One 
lot received the regular ration moistened with whole milk and molasses, \vhile 
the other lot received the ration moistened with water and molasses. Milk 
was fed at the rate of 2 lbs. for each pound of grain. In other periods part 
of the cows "from each group were given their ration moistened with skim milk 
and' molasses, while the remaining cows had -their ration moistened with 40 
.per cent" of' cream' diluted with water and molasses. The average daily fat 
percentage :■ of the milk of each cow was determined by the Babcock method 
■on, samples prepared by taking ■ an aliquot part from both morning and eve- 
ning milk, 

;■ When whole '.m, ilk' .was, added tO' the ration of dairy cows, a marked increase 
in, butterfat percentage and production occurred. This effect first became 
noticeable about '24 hours ■ after the milk- was added and remained for about 
■■'the same ■period after 'it was "discontinued. Similar results were obtained 
w,hen cream was fed. Skim milk did not affect either butterfat produetion or 
" percentage. ■ ■ The: increase due to- milk, feeding could be maintained for at least 
■V3^2'days.' "■ 

.'...'■.Definite .conclusions' could not be drawn from these results, since the response 
was not uniform and the immediate effect' upon, milk .production was not s^ig- 
mificant. '' The', increase, in butterfat'' 'production was not efficient, ■ ' since ' it 
accounted for less than 20 per - 'cent of the.' butterfat consumed. No ^unfavor-' 
.'■" ■able ."Physiological effects were' ■ -observed, -but m'ilk,, was' not readily consumed 
"■"by.'cows, not accustomed to it. ■'" 

A study of thie.gestation 'period; of :'.Holstein-Friesiaii cows,..' K ko^tt 
(Jour. Dairy Sot, 15 (1932), No. 2, pp. 8'f~9S, fig. 1).—In' 0 ;rder to determine, 
in so far as possible with available^ material, .the, av^erage length, of' the 'hormal 
gestation period of Holstem-Friesian cows, the variations ■ that '"O'Ccur, and ' the 
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cause for such variations, the Washington College Experiment Station obtained 
data on 2,910 gestation periods of cows located in three herds. 

The average number , of days of 2,824 gestation periods^ that ended in single 
births, was 279.9=t: 0.063, and for 86 gestation periods that' terminated when 
twins were dropped 275.5 days. The periods varied in length from 262 to 296 
days, but about 75 per cent of all calves were dropped between the two-him- 
dred-and-seventy-fifth and two-hundred-and-eighty-fifth days, inclusive. Only 
1.7 per cent were dropped before the two-hundred-and-seventieth day and 2.7 
per cent after 290 days. On the average, male calves were carried one day 
longer than females. 

As the cows increased in age from 2 to 6 years an increase in the length of 
gestation period of about 1.5 days was observed,' but after the sixth year there 
was a tendency for the periods to shorten somewhat. 

The gestation periods of calves sired by some bulls were definitely shorter 
or longer than the average. For 29 cows that had produced 6 or more calves 
each, the shortest variation was 6 days and the longest 20 days from the 
average length of gestation. Some cows were quite uniform in this respect, 
while others varied widely. Eleven exceptionally high-producing cows were 
carried in dam about 1.5 days longer than the average for all females. Four 
of the above calves showed a marked tendency to have gestation periods similar 
in length to that of their dams. 

The chemistry of the blood of dairy cows before and after parturition 
and its relation to milk fever, L. T. WmsoN and E. B. Hast (Jour. Dairy 
Bei.f 15 (1932) t iVo. 2, pp. 116-131 ). — In an effort to determine whether the 
disturbances that bring on milk fever are present in all parturitions and' only 
show their effect when they become acute, or whether milk fever is caused by 
a peculiar or unusual disturbance, the Wisconsin Experiment Station analyzed 
blood samples taken before and after calving from cows in the station herd. 
The samples were taken from the jugular vein and were analyzed for total 
serum calcium, inorganic serum phosphorus, total sugar, and in some cases 
for nonfermen table reducing substance. 

The blood protein values obtained when milk fever occurred were comparable 
to those for normal calvings, indicating that anhydremia is not an important 
factor in milk fever. A tendency for tlie inorganic calcium of the blood of 
most cows to fall slightly within the first tliree days after calving was most 
marked in cows that had been through a lactation period, A similar but less 
consistent tendency was noted for the inorganic phosphorus of the blood. 
Additional evidence was found to show that a calcium deficiency was the 
essential factor in milk fever. The plasma ,phospliatase tended to be • fairly 
high three weeks or more before calving, then fell until near the time of calving, 
when it tended to, rise again.. During the three weeks after calving it usually 
declined 'again. The phosphatase activity of the milk ^vas usually higher tlian 
that, of; the plasma of the cows, and was much greater in' the^ milk, of '"cows, at 
the end of lactation than in high-producing cows at the beginning of lactation. 

,' Influences of 'heating and' ' agitating 'milk ; before separation on the. fat 
loss in, 'the' slrii]tt,'"Biilk, ' J. Lyons and, W. Wmi^AY (Boy. Dublin Boo. Boon.. 
2^1932)^ Bo. 2% pp. JI.23-JtJt3, fig. I ).— Studies were undertaken at the Institute 
of Dairy Science, 'University 'College', , Cork, to determine .W’'liethe 2 r„it,. would be 
practicable, to elim'lnate, the , heating , of milk' before, ',separation' ,with6ut', adding ' 
''to ''the, 'fatAoss ,, in'' the skim'' milk. 1,', ■ 

.' ,'It was found' that .the time. 'and temperature '.at which .milk ■saiB'ple'S''Were 
.whirled, in, a' Cerber' 'centrifuge,,' .were,' importa'nt factors; in '. the' results': ,,,obtaihe4^ 
.When ,Grerber ■ tests, were' whirled„for', 'four' periods 'bf .'5'',mihBtbe:' Aabh, ".'heated 
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from 175 to ISO® in the intervals, and read at 149®, tiie results agreed 
closely with those, obtained by the Roese-Gottlieb method. Agitatiom adversely 
affected the skimming loss in both heated and nnheatecl milks, but was more 
pronounced in the imlieated milk. Heating cold milk to a temperature below 
the melting point of fat did not improve skimming efficiency materially. In 
both heated and iiiilieated milks, the fat loss increased as the lactation 
period advanced, as did also the difference in fat loss due to heating. On the 
basis of these results, it wms concluded that heating, milk in Irish plants with 
small supplies and with the type of heater generally used was a douhtfiil 
practice. 

Control of spreaders in milk plates, J. Beoadhurst and E. Kruo (Jouf\ 
Dairy SgL, 15 (1932), No. 2, pp. 142-lJf6, figs. a preliminary test a batch 

of 1.5 per cent agar was tubed and divided into five parts, which were subjected, 
respectively, to various rates of drying for one week. When inoculated with 
spreaders and plated, the driest agar gave most definite evidence of the inhibi- 
tion of the spreading tendency. 

On this basis agar was prepared with a range in the relative agar-water 
content of 1.5, 2, and 3 per cent. Each mixture was melted in an autoclave, 
filtered, tubed, and sterilized for 30 minutes at 15 lbs. pressure. The agars 
were then plated with one or more of a series of 12 different spreading organ- 
isms. Raw, pasteurized, and sterile milks were used, and each lot of milk was 
inoculated with 1 c c of a milk dilution of one or more spreaders. 

The 3 per cent agar caused a marked reduction in the spreaders, but the 2 
per cent concentration did not reduce spreaders enough to recommend its adop- 
tion. The 3 per cent agar concentration did not markedly or uniformly reduc^e 
the total bacterial count, nor did it interfere with the development of pin-point 
colonies.' 

The effect of pasteurization on the bacterial flora of low count milk, 
h. A, Black, C. G. Peouty, and E. A. Graham (Jour. Dairy ScL^ 15 (1932), 
No. 2, pp. 99-112y figs. 7). — ^This experiment at the Washington College Ex- 
periment Station w’as designed to give information on the types of bacteria sur- 
viving pasteurization of low’-coiint milk, changes occurring in the developing 
flora siibseQuent to pasteurization, and tbe relation of the flora to changes tak- 
ing place ill the milk. Bamples of morning milk were divided into equal por- 
tions, one of which w^as pasteurized in a flask at 142.5° ±0,5° F, for 30 minutes. 
Samples from iioth the raw and pasteurized milk were incubated at teinxiera- 
tureS' of OS and 45°, respectively, and urere examined daily for off flavor until 
the milk was unfit for coiisumption. 

The average plate count on the 20 samples of milk before pa.steiirization was 
3,46-7 per cubic centimeter and after pasteurization 377 per cubic centimeter. 
In raw milk the acid-producing bacteria made up 26.17 per cent, the proteolytic 
0.76 per cent, and the alkali-forming and inert T3.0T per cent of the bacterial 
flora present. The percentage of these types in freshly pasteurized milk was 
14.64, 0.62, and, 84.74, respectively. In raw milk incubated 'at 68° the acid 
group increased to 68.69 per cent, the proteolytic group decreased to 0,038 per 
cent, and the alkali-forming and inert group decreased to 31.25. For raw milk 
'incubated 'at 45° these percentages were '62.15, 11.29, and '25.56. In pasteurized 
milk incubated at 68° the acid producers increased to 22.51 per cent, the pro- 
teolytic group' to 23.74, and the, alkali-forming' .and inert. groui> d.ecreased' to 
53.76 per', cent, FoF' pasteurized milk incuhated 'at ,45°' the percentages were 
11.38, 13.85, and 74.77.,' .CiW'ledge'. score and tltratable: acid,' determinations fur- 
ni'shed additional information", relative' to .the groups: of organisms ' responsible 
for' the changes occurring. • ,', 
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These results indicate that when milk of low initial count was imsteiirized 
the acid-prodiieiiig bacteria were not of major importance in the spoilage of the 
milk. It seemed likely that the trouble could he attributed tO' the action of the 
proteolytic and alkali-forming and inert bacteria, imrticularly when contamina- 
tion subsequent to pasteurization was eliminated. 

Constructioii and arrangement of city milk plants, G. K. Clement, J, B. 
Bain, and F. M. Gkant (V, 8. Bept Agr. Circ. 228 (1982), pp. 40, figs. 22). 
This is a revision and supersedes Bulletin 849 (E. S. K., 43, p. 682) . 

Gracling cream for bnttermaking, H. A. Bendixen and B. Y. Ellington 
(Washington Col. 8ta. Bui. 269 (1982), pp. 3f).— Tests indicated that up to the 
present time, because of the complexity of factors affecting flavor in butter and 
cream (E, S. R., 66, p. 769), no absolutely reliable cream-grading system has 
been devised. Personal preferences and the inaccuracy of the generally poorly 
developed human senses of taste and smell make grading difiiciilt, while in 
addition certain off flavors in cream disappear during processing and certain 
others persist. A combination of flavor and acidity ai>i>ears to be the most 
dependable means of grading yet devised, and on this basis four grades for 
cream, special, first, second, and unlawful and I’ejected, are suggested. 

A technic for cream grading dealing with sanitation, flavor and acid deter- 
minations, and age of cream is suggested. The necessity of a price differential 
for stimulating the extra effort needed to produce high-grade cream is discussed. 

Some factors influencing the capacity of the atmospheric drum drier, 
W. B. Combs and E. F. Hubbard (Jour. Dairy 8cL, 15 (1982), No. 2, pp. llfi- 
154) • — "f’be Minnesota Experiment Station made a study of a number of possible 
factors influencing the capacity of an atmospheric double-drum drier. A stand- 
ardized method of procedure was developed for the operation of the drier, which 
under normal operation had a capacity of from 58 to 60 lbs. per hour. 

Drying milk at from 50 to 60° F. decreased the capacity of the machine 8 
per cent, while preheating skim milk to 185° increased the capacity IS per 
cent. When a low level of skim milk was maintained over the drums the 
capacity was reduced to 32 lbs. of dried skim milk per hour, while when a high 
level was used there was a yield of 72 lbs. When the speed of the drum was 
increased to 36 r. p. in. and the steam pressure to 85 lbs., the caimcity of the 
machine was 85 lbs. per hour. While increasing the speed and steam pressure 
increased the capacity of the machine, regardless of the temperature of the 
milk when applied to the drums, the greatest capacity was secured with milk at 
185°, using the speed and steam pressure above mentioned. 

Applying concentrated skim milk containing 30 per cent solids at 40° to the 
drums operated at 34 r. p, m. resulted in a capacity of 70.2 lbs. per hour. Re- 
ducing the speed to 20 r. p. m. and increasing the temperature of the milk to 
180° increased the capacity to 73.2 lbs. per hour, while increasing the speed 
to 36 r. p. m. and applying concentrated milk at 180° resulted in a capacity of 
130 lbs. per hour. With milk of uniform freshness it was evident that variance 
in the capacity of the drier had no effect on the amount of dispersion of dry 
milk . when , reconstituted with water. '■■ ■ 

The food value of frozen evaporated milk,' E.' A. LouDEu and L. S. ' 'Smith 
(Jour. Dairy BcL, 15 (1932) No. 2, pp. 113-115). — In 'this test the growth, /of 
rats over a 12- weeks period was observed to determine the effect of freezing 
evaporated milk on its food value. One lot of rats was fed an exclusive diet 
of evaporated milk that had been stored under normal conditions, while the 
other lot received evaporated, milk, that; had. he,en stored, for '5; months 20 days" 
at —5° F., followed by 30 days^ storage at normal temperatures. 

The \rats In, lot, 1 , made'' average-' 'gains ■' of'' 57.1' g on an, , average daily , food 
intake of :',32.1'; g- ' (in terms of, brdiiiary milk) . -In lot -2 ' the rats ,' gained ' an ''aver- 
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age of 58.2 g on an average of 33 g of milk per day. It was concluded that 
fi'eeiaing did not, destroy any of the food value of milk, nor did it produce any 
substances that were injurious to health. ■ 

YETEEINAEY MEBICIKE 

Aanual reports of tiie Civil Veterinarj Bepartmeiiit, Bengal^ and Bengal 
¥eterimaFy College for the year 1930-31 {Civ. Vet, Dept, Be'ngal, ani 
Bengal V^t^ Ool. Ami, Mpts. 1$30-S1, pp. 65+2, figs, ,5).— The annual report 
of the Civil Veterinary Department, Bengal, by S. S. Ahmed (pp. X~31) includes 
an account of the treatment of diseases through preventive inoculation and 
tables showing the mortality resulting from contagious, diseases during the 
year, the results of preventive inoculations, etc. The report of the veterinary 
college, by A. D. MacGregor (pp. 35-56), includes a discussion of the department 
of epizootic diseases of animals in Calcutta. In the several . appendixes, (pp. 
57-62) are charts showing the incidence of rabies during 1929-30 and 1930-31, 
the consumption of antirinderpest serum during 1929-30 and 1930-31, the 
monthly incidence of protective inoculations in severe rinderpest outbreaks per 
district for 1930-31, the consumption of antihemorrhagic septicemia serum dur- 
ing 1920-80 and 1930-31, and the incidence of cattle mortality from rinderpest 
and hemorrhagic septicemia in Bengal, and a table giving the expencliture, , of 
sera and vaccines in each district during the year 1930-31. 

Blood grouping In man and animals, with special reference to its occur- 
rence III' the equine, J. ANDEnsojsr {Vet Eec., 12 (1932), No, 25, pp. 691-~698 ). — 
The author briefly reviews the salient features of blood group work in men and 
deals with the literature on isoagglutination reactions in animals, a list of 3S 
references to which is included. His blood group investigations in equiiies 
reported upon are summarized as follows: 

In an examination of 61 horses of a heavy breed, four blood groups could 
be differentiated: Group O, 24.59 per cent; group A, 31.15 per cent; group B, 
37.7 per, cent;' and group AB, 6.56 per cent. 86.88 per cent of animals were 
grouped in this way ; tbe remainder fell into accessory groups. A number of 
horse ■ bloods co,ntained neither agglutinogen nor agglutinin. It is concluded 
that the horse, as regards the specificity and occurrence of blood group reactions, 
is less highly developed than man, due, probably, to variation in the activity of 
agglutinins and in the combining power of agglutinogens.’^ 

The possibility of usi,iig blood, group reactions as a means of differentiating 
breeds ,of • animals is discussed briefly. 

' ■,Techiiic for the isolation of streptococci, W. J, St,a,insby and E. E. 
■Kicholls ; ( j0'«n, Lai, and Olin. Med,, 11 {.1932), No. 6, pp. 530-53B)* — The 
author here discusses the bacteriological procedures essential to. the success,fiir 
cultivation of streptococci, in connection with a list of , 49, references" to the 
literature. „ ■ ■ . 

Diagnosis, of ,. hepatic' ,distoiiaatosis by allergic reaction ' [trans, title], 
H, 'K. SiEVEBs ancl'B. OyabzijN' (Gompt. Rend. 8og, Biol IParis],, 110' (1932), 
No. .22,: pp. 630-63,2) .—The' authors, find ,the , reaction obtained by use of, an' 
extract „of the ;Iiv,e.r' fluke Mpatica) to constitute a simple and reliable 

method of diagnosing hepatic distomatosis, the reaction being , specific. 

' Studies of, the liver fluke (Fasciola, hepatica) , J. N. Sh,aw'' (J ofir, A:nier. 
.ret Med. 'Asso-p,,.81 '{1932), No, 1, pp. 16-^82, figs. S).— In :,. further observations' 
(E.' S.. .R., '63,,.', ,p,:„6T3)', at the 'Oregon '.Experiment '.Station' cereariae , from'",, art!-' 
.fi'Ctally infested snails -were di,scharged''4 months.mnd',:''27'"'' .days''.'after ,i.n'.festation'. 
*‘C.ercarlae were shown to remain alive , and .infective 'for 11, months", after their 
discharge from snails. 'Copper sulfate, in solutions',of 1; 500' destroyed encysted 
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eercariae. Onr experimeuts confirm previous findings to tiie effect that the 
l•■oute of migration of young flukes in the final host is by way of the peritoneal 
cavity from the intestine to the liver.’’ See also a note by Sliiral (E. S. E„ 
56, p. 175). 

Salmon poisoning: Transmission and inimniiizatioii experiments, B. T, 
Simms, A, M. MgGapes, and O. H. Mtji’H {Jour. Amer. Vet Mecl. Assoc., 8J 
{193^2), No. 1, pp. 26-36 ). — In further studies at the Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion (E. S- R., 66, p. 776), “salmon poisoning has been transmitted from sick 
io susceptible dogs through blood injections. It has apparently been produced 
t.lirougii the injection of encysted eercariae of the salmon-poisoning* fluke 
INa-fiophuetus sahnincola} obtained from parasitized fish. Neither the nature 
nor the origin of the causal agent has been discovered. Dogs have been im- 
iiiiinized against the disease through the simultaneous injection of virulent 
blood and hyperimmune blood.” 

The disinfection of antlirax-mfected dried hides in the dry condition by 
iiieans of hydrogen sulphide, M. E, Robertson (Jour. Eyg. ILondonl, 82 
{1932)f No. 3, pp. 367-374 )- — In work on the disinfection of anthrax-infected 
dried hides extending over a period of three years, conducted in the laboratories 
of the British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association at the Lister In- 
stitute, “hydrogen sulfide has been found to have a destructive action on dry 
anthrax spores. Disinfection of hard, dry, very resistant infected hide speci- 
mens, in conditions both of ease and difficulty of access of the disinfecting gas, 
has been obtained by treatment with hydrogen sulfide at 20 and at 37*^ 0. in 
periods of 7-16 days^ The fact that hydrogen sulfide, in the experimental con- 
«l!tions described, penetrates to the middle of a bundle of leather pockets has 
been verified by its action in disinfecting (sometimes partially— sometimes com- 
pletely) anthrax-infected threads placed in the middle of such a bundle. In- 
crease of the temperature at which treatment is carried out has been found 
to hasten disinfection. Disinfection of anthrax-infected threads has been ob- 
tained by treatment with equal parts of hydrogen sulfide and air in three days 
at 60^” , 

Concerning the vaiiaMlity of the foot-and-nioiith disease virus, I [trans. 
title], K. Traijtwein and K. RisppiN (Ztsclir. hnmumtdtsf. il/ M wpt, .The^r., 
73 (1932), No. S-4. PP- 3 47-359). --An tests made of 28 type A (=0 of Tall^e) 
variants of the foot-and-mouth disease virus a transformation In the antigenic 
nature of 22 within relatively slight limits was detected. The results obtained 
In the tests with guinea pigs were confirmed by tests with cattle. The immunity 
established wms similar to that of the standard strain of type A. 

Some experiments An rinderpest vaccination: Active iinmnnisatioii of 
■Indian plains cattle' by ■inocniation' with goat-adapted virus alone in field 
conditions, R. ' F. Stirling Jour., 88 (1932), No. 5, pp.' 192-204,' pi. ' 1,. 
fiffs.' 5).— ’Working" in the Central Provinces, India, the author finds tliat goat- 
vlrus-alone ' vaccination' cO'Ufers- immunity against ■ rinderpest, the animals hav- 
ing withstood' a massive dose of local- virus after a lapse of over two months. 
With the exception of one old bullock that died as the result of resuseitation 
in virulency of latent coccidiosis, all of the 343 Indian iflains cattle subjected 
in the experiments' to inoculation’ with rinderpest virus adapted to goats' by ''pas- 
sage ' survived: , They ' showed' undoubted mild rind'erpest, but'" no ' serioua dis- 
turbance. On testing 'their immunity '"'later with cattle virus, "''either'.' of" Muktesar' 
Mil bull origin or,' from the scene'- of a natural outbreak in the. vicinity, they were 
'.'■'. "found to be fully ''-protected.' -It' would, "therefore, .-seem that '.''ca'ttle'- belonging" to. 
these" ' races ' can . , be , successfully ■. immunized,'- '-.with-out ' ' unduly ''' serious' '- risk, by 
'inoculation of - goat -virus' alon'e,-'.'''and:''s!m'uitaneous'.inocula'tio''n''''-of '-'.serim as Is 
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prescribed in the ordinary senim-simiiltaneous method of immunization, is 
unnecessary. ' ■ 

A footnote calls attention to the fact tinit since the pi'idairation of tills ac- 
count in Marcli, 1932, one of the operators in charge, G. D. Pani, lias reported 
the successful inoculation of over 200 additional cattle with locally adapted 
g’oat virus without fatality. 

Tlie iiicMeiice of gall-stones in cattle, II. Gauss and C. L. Davis {Jour. 
Anier. Yet. Aled. Assoc., 81 {1932), No. 1, pp. 71-75, fig. J).— It is pointed out 
that cholelithiasis is a general problem in biology to which scant attention has 
been paid. In a series of 2,067 unselected cattle studied at a packing house in 
Denver gallstones were found in about 1 per cent, the stones being found in 
both the gall bladder and bile ducts. Stones occurred most frequently in adult 
cattle that had been pregnant (cow's). 

A clinical study of forty cases of disease of the reproductive organs of 
the cow, D. B. Meyek (Jour, Amer, Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 {1932), No. 1, pp. 
62-70 ). — This report from the Michigan Experiment Station for the years 
1927 to 1929, inclusive, is based upon a clinical study of a limited number of 
cases of disease of the reproductive organs of cattle. Clinical records of 40 
cases of diseased genital organs of the cow are tabulated. Thirty-four of these 
were treated for sterility, 9 of which were treated also for retained fetai mem- 
branes, and 6 cases vrere treated for retained fetal membranes only. In treat- 
ment of retained fetal membranes, mineral oil and iodoform seemed to be the 
most reliable wdien properly administered. How^'ever, the 0.7 per cent pepsin 
solution eontaining 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid gave ver;^ satisfactory results, 
in the few' cases treated with it, in digesting and loosening the placental areas. 

A . comparison of the blood, and milk agglutination tests in the detection 
of bovine contagious abortion, B. I". MoN'rooMESiE and W. T. Row'laxds (Yet 
Jour., 88 (1932), No. 6, pp. 227-236). — In 615 instances comparative blood and 
milk samples from 314 cows of known history in North Wales wmre submitted 
to the agglutination test for the detection of Brucella aMriiis antibodies. 

The results in testing the serum and the wdiey from these samples w'ere in 
agreement in 544 instances (SS.5 per cent), 385 negative reactions, 146 positive 
reactions, and 13 doubtful reactions. In 53 of the 71 disagreements the history 
of the cow, breeding, and reaction tc previous and subsequent tests were siilli- 
cieut to indicate wdiether or not she should be regarded as a reactor. Tlie 
blood test bad given the correct, or the more correct, indication in 42 in- 
stances, ancT the milk in 11. When only one test gave a positive reaction 
in axiparently infected eowvs, the reaction ccciirred in blood in 18 instances 
and in milk in 6. Among the disagreements occasioned by the milk test 
being positive or doubtful wdien the cow wars not infected, 16 appeared to be 
attributable to the testing of wdiey from the secretion of an almost dry udder. 
“ Of 41 COW'S which during the period of observation became reactors in herds 
ill wdiicli periodic testing was being carried out, 30 gave a positive reaction 
to milk on the occasion of the first blood positive reaction. Of the 11 remain- 
ing cows in this group, 8 reactions in blood and 3 in milk occurred while the 
correspondhig test was still negative. In 11 cow's, abortion oeciirred within 
6 w'eeks of nonreaetion to the blood test. On the occasion of the test prior 
to abortion, a doubtful blood reaction was observed in one, a doubtful milk 
reaction in one, a positive milk reaction in .one,, and in ' one milk was not avail- 
able .for test purposes.. ■.TnThe milk test of the remaining seven cowls', a negative 
result was, reco'rded.”," 

The" evidence, 'of .Brucella abortus infection in ' slaughterhouse men, J. ,H.' 
Bible iind M. Yown a-ll. (Jour.- [London}, 82 (19S2), No.8jpp. 8'49-$58).— 
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Tlie aiitliors fiiicl in studies at the University of Liverpool that men engaged 
hi slaughtering and dressing meat show a higher incidence of B. ahortms 
aggliitiniiis than those in similar age and sex .groups who are otherwise 
employed, ndiere titers of 1 in 20 and .upwards are observed. Tliis applies 
especially to men who^ deal with cattle and sheep ; no such increased, incidence 
has been noted in men dealing with pigs. It appears that a titer in the 
vicinity of 1 in 40' serves to indicate evidence of B. a^bortus infection definitely 
greater than that likely to be found in the generality of the community. 

Spontaneous Infection with Brucella abortus in the bull, F. B. Hadley 
and E. B, OsBonisr (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 1, pp. 46-53 ).- — 
It is concluded that while the results obtained, in the work conducted at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station here reported upon, are not sufficiently definite 
to Justify final conclusions, the following are reasonable: 

“ Testicle infection with B. abortus occurs in the bull from having acquired 
the organism by natural contacts. Bulls discharging B. abortus in their semen 
are not necessarily capable of infecting susceptible cows which they serve. 
Bulls may be used for years in badly infected herds yet not acquire the 
infection. The fact that a bull reacts to the blood test for abortion infection 
is not conclusive evidence that B. abortus is being eliminated in his semen. 
The higher the agglutination titer in a bull, the greater the possibility of 
his having an active infection in some organ of the urogenital system.” 

Experiences in eradicating’ Bang’s disease in three infected herds, of 
cattle, C. F. Claiik ( Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 1, pp. 54- 
61). — In the three herds under observation at the Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion here reported upon, infectious abortion “has ai>parently been eradicated 
by freciuent application of the agglutination test and permanent segregation of 
positively reacting animals. The abortion rate of animals having a maximum 
agglutination titer of trace or incomplete in 1:25 did not vary appreciably 
from those negative. In the three herds studied the abortion rate varied from 
0 to 8.3 per cent with a mean of 5.5 per cent.” 

The incidence of low grade Streptococcus infections in the udder. — 
Preliminary report, G. J. Huckek (Cornell Vet., 22 (1932), No. 2, pp. 183- 
185). — In studies at the New York State Experiment Station here reported, 
150 cows were available for use. Chemical and bacteriological tests were 
made of from one to three samples of milk from each, but in none of these 
cows was there any clinical evidence of mastitis. Of 430 quarters studied, 48 
per cent showed streptococci in some number, the greater share in numbers less 
than 100,000 per cubic centimeter. Nearly IS per cent of the quarters with 
streptococci sliow’ed pus upon post-mortem examination. Seventy-eight per cent 
of all cows showed streptococci in one or mox*e quarters, and 21 per cent of all 
cows upon which a post-mortem was made showed ims in one or more quarters. 
Only 24 per cent failed to show either slight or marked fibrosis. Sixty-six per 
cent of ail the quarters evidenced this change to a marked degree, 14 per cent 
of these marked cases showed pus on post-mortem, and 37 per cent carried 
streptococci in the milk. There was no indication of a relationship between the 
presence of streptococci and the piresence of fibrotic tissue. 

Six herds selected at random from the number studied showed fibrosis 
varying from 65 to 98 per cent of the quarters. In the latter instance a high 
producing herd showed only three quarters which were classified as normal by 
the examining 'Veterinarian. ' The number' of 'quarters showing 'Streptococci ''alsO'; 
'Varied widely from herd to.. herd..'' ''ThisAmriation 'was from' S5' 'to.' 6d'''per. cent 
No relation, between the. percentage of fibrosis or .presence of strep'tococci and 
the general handling' of the herd "was;. observed.' 
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A study of 172 cows slKwed that only 7 per ceiit did not have some fibrotic 
tissue in one or more quarters. Kot a single individual cow was found free 
from fibrotic tissue, pus, or streptococci in all four quarters. 

A eoiitrlbution to tiie bacteriological diagnosis and vaccine tliepapy of 
streptococcic snastitis iai cattle [trans. title], P. Ivhage and W. Gipmann 
(Arch, «. FraM, Tie^^ellk., 63 (1931), No. 1, pp. 65-77, figs. 7; abs. in 

Oornell Pet, 22 (1922), No. 2, pp. 204^ 205 ). — This is a report of the appli- 
cation of vaccine therapy to a herd of 67 dairy cows, in which 43 were normal 
and 24 infected' at the time the experiment 'was commenced in October,. 1928. 
Eighteen infected cows were treated w'ith autogenous cultures that were not 
more than 48 hours old. At the end of the experiment' three clinical cases had 
become normal, six sbowdng changes in the milk giving normal milk, eight 
unchanged, and all eliminated streptococci. ■ Of 27 normal cows that were vac- 
cinated with cultures, with one exception all udders eliminated streptococci at 
the end of the experiment; 9 showed- distinct changes in the milk; and 10' gave 
milk normal on macroscopic examination. Six cows with mastitis were treated 
with kiilec! .cuitures, 2 of 3 showing marked changes in the udder and milk being 
cured promptly. Of 3 showing -milk changes only, 1 became free from strepto- 
cocci. Of 16 normal eow-s that were vaccinated with killed cultures, 15' were, 
eliminating streptococci from -the udder ■ at 'the end, of a year. 

A study of the tuberculin sensitization-" in cattle -sho'wing snbcntaneoms 
leslo-Bs, H. M'aesh, D. M. Waeben, and A. G. Mobeow (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoo., 81 (1932), No. i, pp. 105-117). — ^This is a contribution from the Mon- 
tana Experiment Station reporting upon work that has been conducted during 
the last four years in an attempt to shed some light on the interpretation of 
the skin- lesion cases. It is concluded that while the' observations recorded do 
not dear up the significance of the teat lesions and other subcutaneous lesions 
with reference to the work of tuberculosis eradication, they bring out certain 
facts that may help in the solution of the problem, particularly from the stand- 
point of the field man doing the actual testing. 

Epidural anesthesia in the ewe, C. F. Clabk and L. B. Sholl (Jonr. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 1, p. 120).— The authors record the use of 
epidural anesthesia in sheep at the ■ Michigan Experiment Statio,n in the 
treatment .-of cases of' prolapsed vagina, a 2 per cent solution of dulcine being 
administered in doses of 5 c c. 

The 'toxicity of Sorghuni halepense (Johnson grass) for sheep, P. H. 
Mahley (Fot Jour.,S8 (1932), No. 6, pp. Experimental work at the 

Bepartment' of Agriculture of Cyprus has led to the 'conclusion that Johnson 
grass when dried in the early, stages of its development is' extremely poisonous 
for '..sheep. ' I-nsuflacient ' niaterial. was- available 'to" determine thoroughly the 
toxicity, of fresh young grass, but in later stages, of its growth the plant ap- 
peared to be -definitely nontoxic. ■ 

.'Brucell'a -agglutinins ' 'in the Mood of .ewes,, H. E. Gilman ' (GorneU ' Vet, 
(1932), No. 2, pp, 187, 188). — Of. 544 blood samples taken from adult, breed- 
ln,g ew-es at' a large abattoir in Buffalo, 'K. Y., 500 were negative to the aggluti- ' 
nation test- 'for' Bfiabortm at a titer 'of -1; 20„ 16 were partial reactors,' and 18 
'were positive., '- -'Of the- remaining 10, 2 'were positive to the. test at a- titer of 
1 : 46 and 8 '. were partially- so. , 

'".En-ee-phalitis. In '.sheep, : Dotxe-' (Jottr. 'Amer. Vet: Med^ Assoo., 

(1932), No. 1, pp. ' 118-120, contribution .from.'-the, -Indiana,' .-.ExperE - 
ment Station repbrtS:'".,'two.,in,s'.t'ahces ''of'-'encephalitis 'in,' sheep in 'Indiana' during 
the past few years', ,iHvoiving"' a single sheep in a flock' of ,45' and 5 in ' a flock 
of 35. 
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iBfectloiis entero-toxaeaiia, “ pulpy Mdaey,” and other related diseases 
of slieep, H, W. Bennetts {Vet, Jour,, 88 (1932), ¥o, 6, pp, 248-256).— A brief 
aeeoiiiit is contributed by tiie Council for Scientific and Industrial Kesearcli 
at Perth' of infectious enterotoxemia, a disease affecting sheep in Western 
Australia. This is an acute toxemia that follows the rapid multiplication of 
a specific toxicogeiiic anaerobic bacterium, ovitoxims n. sp., within 

the contents of the small intestine, a detailed report of studies of which by 
the author has been noted (E. S. B., 67, p. 600). 

Baciiius abortus '(Bang) infection in the horse [trans. title], O. Hult^n 
(S'vensk Vet, TUskr., 36 (1931), No. 1, pp. 25-27; al}S. in Vet. Eee., 12 (1932), 
No. 26, p. 731). — A report is made of a case of fistulous withers , in a horse 
which was operated on before a fistula developed. Material isolated from the 
lesion was subcutaneously injected into guinea pigs, the blood of which did 
not agglutinate B. ahortus, with the result that four weeks later the blood 
of two reacted positively and one negatively to the agglutination test. Agglu- 
tination occurred also with 0.005 c c of the horse’s serum, but not with 0.002 
c c. It is pointed out that the cattle on the farm, the only one on an island in 
a large lake, were infected, and that the horse was stabled with them with 
no dividing partition. 

Bursitis and Bang infection in the horse [trans. title], H. Magnusson 
(8kand. Vet. Tidskr., 22 (1932), No. 3, pp. 95-103, fig. 1, Eng. abs. pp. 102, 
103; abs. in Vet Eec., 12 (1932), No. 20, p. 559). — The author reviews earlier 
work on the subject and reports upon the findings in four cases of Ermella 
abortus infection in horses with fistulous withers, from two of wdiieh B. abortus 
was isolated in pure culture. He concludes that with a pure culture horses 
can be readily infected via the conjunctiva so that positive agglutination tests 
are obtained. In nine cases infected in this way no definite localized lesion 
w^as induced. The presence of B. abortus in lesions of fistulous withers is con- 
sidered to be secondary to an already established bursitis arising from some 
other cause. It is pointed out that this is analogous to the carpal bursitis in 
cattle and constitutes a similar reservoir of infection. 

Besions In the stomach of a- dog . simulating actmo.mycosis, W. H. 
Feldman and F. 0. Mann (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1982), No. 1, 
pp., 83-91,. figs. 4). — “An extensive infective granulomatous condition limited to 
the wall of the greater curvature of the stomach of a dog was observed at 
intervals for about 3% years. The duration of the disease, was uncertain, but 
it was characteristic of chronicity and of slight progressiveness. The infective 
character of the lesions was not ascertained until the animal was killed for 
necropsy.”. 

„ The , differentiation of Pasteurella avicida 'and Brucella infections in" the 
fowl, M. 'W. Hm'Mel .and M. B. Boevebs (Jour. Amer. Vet Med. Assoc., 81 
(1932), No. 1, pp. 92-104r figs. 2).— This is a 'report of experiments contributed 
from the Alabama,' Experiment Station confirming the work of Mallmann ,(E. S. 
R., 64,, 'p. ,5'56) on . the interagglutinability of P. avioida and the species of the 
genus Brucella, the fowl having' been found to show a marked re'sponse in the 
production' 'of agglutinins 'when exposed to Brucella' "organisms with the' reverse 
true ,' when ' exposed to .P. ' amcida ' , ('seven strains ) . , The ' agglutinatiO'n, 'test ' ■ for 
Brucella, "would, 'thus', ,' apparently have value in .determining the presence' ',' of, ■ 
Brucella infection' in a' .flock of fowls. " 

Acute or, subacute' fowl cholera 'Can. be .differentiated 'from "'Brucella' infec-';' 
',tion in ,the:fowl",:ba'Cteriologically,' 'by distinct differences "in the nature and course,' 
,of "the two , infections, -as' well' as 'by. 'differences in 'Yhe',' microscopic patholo^' 
,produ,ced by' the causal' organisms.- '"'Bocalized infection ca'n, be,' dif-^. 
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ferentiatecl from Brucella infection by the macroscopic pathology produced 
about tile head of birds by the former infection, K avicida as a general rule 
being readily isolated from such lesions.” 

External temperature as a factor iii'the i>ro€liiction of diarrhea in yoiiiig 
cliiclceiis, G. E, Hall {Poultry Eci, 11 (1932), No, Jf, pp, 250-^5 work- 
ing at the IlniTerslty of Toronto with eight groups, the author found that 

diarrhea can be produced experimentally in baby chicks by exposure to 
moderate changes in temperature. The gastrointestinal tract of young chickens 
is more readily affected by changes in' temperature than the respiratory tract. 
It appears that a sudden increase in temperature is as detrimental in , its 
effect as a decrease. The chicks under observation for 10 weeks showed that 
though the exposure to the change of temperature 'was not always fatal, there 
was a serious distiirbance in the metabolism which resulted in subnormal 
development.” 

Studies of fowl paralysis. — III, Gastronomic enteritis, W. P. Blount 
(Tcf. Jour., 88 (1932), No. 6, pp. 236-2JfO). — It -was found from a study of 50 
outbreaks of paralysis (affecting several hens in each flock), including 19 
exhibiting nerve lesions, that at least 90 per cent of the cases were associated 
with an improper functioning of the gizzard due to a deficiency of insoluble 
grit, like flint, in the diet. Inflammatory changes occurred in the alimentary 
canal, ' notably in the duodenum, and in the majority of instances., intestinal 
parasitosis followed. It is concluded from the study of the prevention of the 
disease, fowl paralysis, and also of associated paralyses exhibiting as their 
sole feature numerous intestinal parasites, careful consideration should be 
given to the management of such birds throughout life in order to insure that 
grit suitable for the optimum functioning of the gizzard is. supplied at all 
time's to be inge,sted by these animals. 

Questions and answers concerning pullornm disease, H. Van Roekel 
(MussaeJi-metU Stu. Bui. 2S4 (1932), pp. 2S, -figs. 16). — In this woi'k the author, 
assisted by K. h. Bullis, O. S. Elint, and M. K. Clarke, has brought together 
information on the nature, eradication, and prevention of pullorum disease in 
a readily available and understandable form. The questions and answers, 9R 
in number, 'summarize in a practical . way the present status and knowledge of. 
the disease and its control. 

. A "comparison of three methods of testing for pullorum' disease, with 
finer interpretations of readings on the old tube agglutination test, A. J. 
BuBAm- (Jour.' Anier. Vet. Med. Assoa, 81 (1932), No. 1, pp, $7-45, fig. 1).— 
Ill a' single test' made on tn flock of 259 birds. iu Missouri .to determine the 
relative efficiency of the tube agglutination test, ■ the rapid serum test, and 
the w.liole-blood' test (using a standard -antigen) for the detection of pullorum 
disease, the results' indicate- that the tube 'test is more efficient than the other 
two. 

“'The- .rapid serum test is more, efficient in ''our hands than, the wdi ole-blood 
test. - More .than twice the number' of isolations ' of the organism ivere secured 
from. -birds positive to the' tube test and negative to the other tests. '.The 
-.reading or 'mterpretailon- of the" test may partly account for- the" better -result's, 
-obtained with 'the "tube test in .our 'hands '-than the two other'' methods. Any' 
change .from -a normal cloudiness' in a tube or a so-called' granular reaction' IS' 
regarded as apo'Sitive reaction in this 'laboratory.- 'O'f ,24' birds '.which sho'wed 
l:he''.''sMght reaction -or so-called granular ' reaction,' 15 w^er'e- - positive 'culturally 
for pullorum dlsease''..aiid''E .of the 9. remaining birds "that \vere' negative .'cultur- 
ally showed lesions of the disease,”'. '. 
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Blood-testing and egg-production, P. L. Shanks and J. M, Gordon (Vet 
Joiir., 8S (1932) j No. 6, pp. 241-243 ). — ^The authors record the results of an 
egg-laying trial of 40' hens and the results of an agglutination test for puilo- 
roin disease made of each fowl at its conclusion. The 23 nonreaetors laid an 
average during the trial of 204.8 eggs and the 17 reactors an average of 141.8. 
It is pointed out that only birds which appeared in good health throughout the 
whole period of the test were included in the 40. 

Studies on incubator hygiene. — Oerimcidal effect of formaldehyde, 
released by potassium permanganate and cheesecloth, R. Graham and V. M. 
Michael (Ponlirp Sci., 11 (1932), No. 4i PP- 197-207, fips. 3).— In continuation 
of their studies at the Illinois Experiment Station (B. S. B., 67, p. 460), the 
authors report upon the germicidal value of formaldehyde gas, released by 
eight different methods in a clean Buckeye mammoth incubator. 

“ Two methods, the potassium permanganate (35 c c, 1% oz., formalin and 
17% g, T% oz., potassium permanganate for each 100 cu. ft. of incubator 
space), and the formalized cheesecloth (20 cc, or 2.3 oz., formalin per 100 
cu. ft.) proved practical in destroying Slalmonella'] puUorum, suggesting that 
piillorum disease traceable to incubator contamination may be controlled in a 
definite measure by formaldehyde fumigation. No appreciable difference in 
germicidal effect on B. pullorum was noted in 25 separate fumigations by each 
of the two methods. The results of fumigation with formaldehyde by the two 
methods mentioned, as measured by viability of B. puUonim on contaminated 
materials, permit the assumption that air-borne or droplet infection accessible 
to the fumigant is promptly destroyed. 

The physical character, as well as the location of the B. pullorum contami- 
nated materials in the incubator, influenced the germicidal value of the fumi- 
gant. With few exceptions, B. pullorum on heavily inoculated cotton squares 
and eggshells was killed wdthin 30 minutes when exposed to the fumigant on 
all sides. When the contaminated materials were exposed in open Petri dishes 
and open shell vials which w^ere placed on the floor of the incubator, jSf. pullo- 
rum displayed a viability range of 180 minutes, but was usually killed within 
00 minutes by the formaldehyde fumigation. The range of viability of B. 
piillorum on artificially contaminated feet and down of live chicks was likewise 
found to be greater than the average time required to destroy B. pullorum on 
the same materials. Chicks immersed in a suspension of B. and sub- 

jected to fumigation showed viable B. pullorum in the down as long as 120 and 
180 minutes, but usually the microorganisms on chicks artificially contaminated 
with R. pitWomOT were killed within 90 minutes or less. 

*'In seven different hatches of chicks subjected to formaldehyde fumigations 
by the cheesecloth method, at two 12-bour intervals, and six hatches by the 
potassium permanganate method, at three 12-hour intervals, no serious injury 
was noted though transitory symptoms of Irritation were occasionally ob- 
served following three releases of formaldehyde by the potassium permanga- 
nate method. Irritation was not observed in chicks fumigated by the cheese- 
cloth method.”' 

A list of 16 references to the literature is included. 

' ' New'' ddsease m young' tympanitis,' 'Z. Morcos {Jour. 
Bact., 2$. {1932}, No. 6, pp. 449-lf34, flos. $)—A report is made upon studies 
of ' an ■ outbreak of ; a disease at a' small breeding station near ^'Guiza, Cairo, 
Egypt, in' which young' rabbltS' between'' one and five months'^old died . after a 
short course- of' illness. - "In this "outbreak 'adult rabbits .escaped, ' and ', conta'et 
guinea pigs '' at', ' the^ , same,' farni' escaped ■■■ als-o;. - . : The organism'' -isolated' ' is ''"Si'm'il'ar 
eiiiturally and 'morphologically , to, BlaolUus} ohauvoei, hut is'', totally' different 
on cross ' immunization. „ ' The' ■ organism ' ' is very actively ' ' motffe, ' sporulates 

■ 146385---^28— ' 
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witli difficulty, does not form chains, and does not kill laboratory animals 
before 36 hours ; it is thus distinguished from B, welcMi, B, 'Oeiematiens, and 
B, o€d-€m(itis-malignL The organism causes tympanitis and death, in young 
rabbits. It may be called B. tgmpani-cimimlk Filtrates of infected tissues 
or cultures are protectiYe to young rabbits. Heated and 5 per cent ether- 
treated cultures are protective to young rabbits, and if given to^ pregnant 
rabbits early may produce resistance in offspring. Serum obtained from 
immune rabbits does not protect young rabbits.” 


AGEIC¥LT¥EAL EN-GINEEEING 

Jnteniationai directory of agricultural engineering institutions, A. Bbizi 
(Les Institutions de Gd^iie Rural dans le Monde. Rome: Inst, hiternatt Agr., 
19S2r S. ed.y rev. mid enl., pp. 7I-|-[d]-ff7S). — ^Tbis is the third revised and 
enlarged edition of this book (B. S. R., 66, p. 876). 

A method of estimating ground-water supplies based on discharge by 
plants and evaporation from soil: Results of investigations in Escalante 
Valley, Utah, W. N. White (U. B. Geol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 659-A 
(1982), pp. pis. 110} , figs. 29). — ^The results of investigations in the 

Escalante Valley, Utah, of the influence of evaporation and transpiration on 
ground-water level are reported, and a method of measurement based on the 
daily fluctuations of the water table is described. 

Altogether about 75 shallow test wells were put down in this area of ground- 
water discharge in fields of all kinds of native ground-water plants and in 
fields of naturally subirrigated alfalfa. The area chiefly studied comprises 
about 82,000 acres in the vicinity of Milford. Fluctuations of water levels in 
these wells were measured regularly wdth a steel tape, and on most of them 
automatic water-stage recorders were maintained for varying lengths of time. 
As a 'check, test wells were put- down, and equipped with recorders in areas 
outside the valley, including Beaver Valley in the neighborhood of Beaver, 
Utah, and Snake , Valley and Lake Valley, Nev. . The records obtained from 
these observation wells show that during the growing season there is a marked 
.daily fluctuation of the water table nearly everywhere in fields of ground-water 
.plants. Usually The water starts down at 9 to 11 a. m. and .reaches its lowest 
stage at 6 to 7 p. m. At 7 to 9 p. m. the water begins to rise and continues 
to rise , until ,7 to a. m. ' the following morning,' ■ The mazimum daily draw- 
down observed during the investigation- amounted to about l.-S in. in grease- 
wood and shad scale, 2.5, in. in alfalfa, -8.75 in. in salt grass, and 4.5 in. in 
sedges and associated' marsh grasses. The' fluctuations do not occur in plowed 
fields, cleared lands, -tracts: of . sagebrush, -and -tracts where the'., water table -is 
far -below the surface. In general they begin with- the- appearance of foliage 
in -the spring and cease a,fter, killing frosts. They, cease -or ..are ' materially 
redue.ed after -the plants are cut. ., 

The. water table rises sharply almost immediately ■ after a rain in field.s'of, 
ground-water plants during the growin.g season, even though the rain is -light 
and affords no ground-water recharge. There is little .or no rise of the water; 
table after rains in cleared lands at any time or in fields of ground-water plants 
when pl.-a,nt life. is, :d,orin,ant -' 

' .In- intei'p.reting, the fluctuations,: of the. water table in terms of water used 
by the -plants, cylinders' .were .driven,, near observation ' wells so as ,to-' inclose, 
colunms' .of undisturbed soil in - .the 2 K)ne. in, which the fluctuations ta'ke- place, .and ' 
;the-',ri'Se and fall.of .the .water table In the'lnclosed columns after -the addition -o-r''' 
..-'s,uhtraetio-n, of iiiea,sured amounts of water .were carefully,,.noted..,. -'-FrO'm 
periments'the'specifie 'yield, of the soils .'was determined. The amount of ground 
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water discharged daily by the plants was then compnted by the formula 
q=‘i/ (24 rrt^), in wbieli q is the depth of ground water withdrawn, in inches, 
2 / is the specific yield of the soil in which the daily fluctuation of the water table 
takes place, r is the hourly rate of rise of the water table, in inches, from mid- 
night to 4 a. in.5 and s is the net fall or rise of the water during the 24-liour 
period in inches. In field experiments the quantities on the right-hand side of 
the formula except the specific yield can be readily determined from the auto- 
matic records of water-table fluctuations. 

Ground-water plants were raised in four tanks filled with soils of the types 
to which the plants are partial, provided with an automatic measured water 
supply, and otherwise equipped so as to duplicate as closely -as possible con- 
ditions that exist in the field. A companion tank w^as provided for the vege- 
tation tank to determine the discharge of ground water by evaporation alone. 
This tank w^as filled with bare soil of the same type as that in the correspond- 
ing vegetation tank, and the water table in it was maintained at similar depths. 
In this way the attempt w’as made to differentiate transpiration losses from 
evaporation losses. Daily fluctuations of the water table similar to those that 
occur in the field were obtained in the vegetation tanks. These fluctuations were 
correlated wfith the daily ground-water discharge as indicated by the measured 
water supply delivered to the tank. The amount of water required to produce 
a unit weight of dry vegetable matter in the tanks \vas computed, and the co- 
efficient of ground-water discharge thereby obtained wms applied to the field 
on the basis of dry weight of vegetable matter produced per unit area. Four 
water-surface evaporation pans were kept in operation in order to have a common 
basis for comparison, a determination being made of the ratio between all 
ground-water discharge disclosed by the tank experiments and wate^-^surface 
evaporation for corresponding periods. 

The data obtained indicate that the key to the interpretation of the daily 
fluctuations of the water table in terms of ground water consumed by the plants 
lies in the specific yield of the soils in which the fluctuations take place and in 
the rise of the water table during the middle hours of the night, when the 
ground-water discharge is practically negligible and the hydraulic head induced 
by the daytime drawdown is about average for the 24 hours. The investiga- 
tion indicates further that the annual growth put on by the plants is an index 
of the ground-water supply which they consume during the season. 

■ Surface water sui>piy of the United States, 1930* Farts 3, 130 (U. 8. 
G€Ol. Bnrvey, W ater-Bupply Papers 697 {1962), pp, 711+249, fig. 1; 709 (1932), 
pp, YI+160, fig. i).— Of the papers 'which here present the results of measure- 
ments of flow made on streams during the year ended September 30, 1930, No. 
697, prepared in cooperation with the States of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Florida, , covers the South Atlantic slope and . eastern Gulf of Mexico drainage, 
hasins; and No. 709, prepared in cooperation with the States of Oregon and 
Washington,' the. Pacific slope basins in Oregon and the lower 'Columbia Elver 
Basin. 

' Developments in irrigation practices, H. A. Wabswobth and H. B. ' Shaw 
: ' Sugar yPlantersl Assoc. Proe., 51 {1931), pp. 507-559/ Ms., . 

■ A. .description, is* given, of the mG.re recent developments in .irrigation',. practices 
.for sugarcane " in the Hawaiian Islands, and the . results ' of experiments '. with ' 
: 'Some of &ese are. reported./. 

'It is pointed out' tl^at widespread, developments "in. methods of irrigation de- 
.signed ...for, ^greater "economy ,,'of ' :.,.lahpr. and ','Wa.ter ' .have' . taken,' '.place recently '.on, 
Hawaiian plantation's. , Although many -..of '.th©' methods' are 'not universally 
adaptable,.'' the 'results gained, in labor , 'economy, "water, .conservation, improved 
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moisture distribution, and economical cultivation in many localities warrant 
careful scrutiny and trial. 

Certaiirniodifieations of tlie Hawaiian ' contour system have proved economi- 
cal in operation, are readily installed in ratoon fields, and are adapted to a 
wide range iii' terrain. Several cut-line methods which are under, trial are here 
described. The Koloa system has been given extensive trial on many planta- 
tions. In spite of difficulties encountered in certain topography and on certain 
soil types, the method in general seems to be successful and popular. Long-line 
irrigation shows promise in many localities where it has been installed. The 
use of mechanical cultivation in conjunction with long-line irrigation appears to 
be a decided advantage in favor of the method. The border method of irriga- 
tion is proving particularly effective on most lands carrying slopes no greater 
than about 2 ft. per 100 and which are difficult to irrigate by the contour 
method. Plantations using the border method have greatly increased tlie area 
irrigated per man day but have found a somewhat greater consumption of 
water than by the contour method. 

Comparatively little ditch lining has been completed of late on Hawaiian 
plantations. Water measurement on many plantations is becoming an impor- 
tant unit in the system of distribution and application of irrigation water. The 
Parshall measuring fiiime has become the standard device for measuring water 
in supply and straight ditches on many plantations. There is a need for a 
simple device for measuring the discharge of water in ditches of low gi*adient, 

Fump irrigation and >vater table studies,, H. E. Weakly ' (Nebrasli^a Sta, 
But 271 (19S2)f Pih lif figs, 5). — ^The first section of this bulletin reports costs 
and returns from pump irrigation at the North Platte Substation for the eight 
years from 1924 to 19'31. Results for three years, 1924 to 1927, were previously 
reported in Bulletin 227 (E. S. R., 59, p. 678). The second section reports 
the results of preliminary studies of variations in the water table as caused 
, by pumping. 

The effect of frequency of irrigation on potatoes grown in Mimbres 
¥ailey, New’: Mexico, D. W. Bloodgood (¥ew Mexico Sta, But 205 (1932) , p-p. 
28, jflps. d).— -This report is based on five years’ investigations, conducted by the 
station in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
regarding the' effects resulting from -different .■ frequencies, of , irrigation on 
potatoes, ' 

Three fields of different soil types and at different locations in the valley 
were , used , for the investigations. The,so.ils are classified as the ,inound phase 
of'.. Mimbres -fine sandy loam, Mimbres ,silty -clay loam, and Karro.elay, re- 
spectively. Each field was -divided into six plats, all of -which received different 
numbers., -of irrigations, during-, the .s-eason. -Irish Gobbler' certified seed-.-po- 
',tatO'e.s-W'ere. used throughout the -investigations..' ' 

The Irrigation ..water -was supplied by -centrifugal pumps' .from - an . under- 
ground .water- supply. -All of the water was measured, '.over weirs, -except - in 
1927. The furrow system of irrigation was used, and the 'plats' 'were- irrigated' 
-at 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-week intervals. 

'The yields of " potatoes increased with the increase in number of irrigation's 
and ' amount . of water applied, up _to nine applications. The -results indicate 
dhat'it. is .necessary to- -irrigate frequently to produce satisfactory yields. It is 
doubtful whether, irrigations applied within two or three weeks of harvesting 
had much ittfinence on the yield, '-. ' 

The, Mgh'est-,;average' yield, --9435' lbs.; per acre, was obtained with' 9 '.irriga- 
tions, applied at 1-week "intervdls- after-' about May 3, using an average of 24*6 
a-cre-in. of water.- The highest- estiinate<i -average duty of water,";'- 494. -lbs.-, 'of-' 
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];‘Otatoes per acre per acre-incli, was obtained with 4 irrigations, using an 
average of 12.2 in. of water. 

Soil type was an important factor, the fine sandy loam producing 74 per 
cent more marketable tubers with use of less wrnter than the silty clay loam, 
the average yields being 8,692 and 4,998 lbs. per acre, produced with average 
aiiiiuai applications of 14,6 and 17.8 acre-in., respectively. With 9 irrigations 
using 21.4 acre-ill. of water, the sandy loam produced on the average 12,056 
ibs. of potatoes per acre. Soil texture also affected tbe grade of the potatoes. 

The frequency of irrigations and amount of water applied affected the grade 
ol potatoes. As the frequency of irrigations and the quantity of water in- 
creased, the percentage of grade No. 1 potatoes increased and the percentage 
of grade No. 2 potatoes decreased. The highest average percentage of grade 
No. 1 potatoes was obtained from plats receiving from 7 to 10 irrigations. 

Erosive effects of heavy summer rains in southeastern Washington, 
W. A. Rookie and P. C. McGbew {Washington Col, 8ta. Bill 271 (19S2), pp, 8, 
■pis. 7). — In a contribution, based upon investigations by the station in co- 
operation with the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Agricultural Engineering and Chem- 
istry and Soils, the conditions and results of an individual storm of the type 
that is infrequent but damaging are described and illustrated. 

The farm land within the area affected is typical of the Palouse country, 
and the soil was largely the Palouse silt loam. The washing off of the soil in 
summer-fallowed areas was found to have started, for the most part, within 
15 ft. or less from the ridge crest. Thus, water accumulating within a dis- 
tance of 15 ft. was sufficient, on many slopes, to cut the soil a-way to plow- 
sole depth. The washes generally widened dowm the slope. Several alfalfa 
fields were carefully examined, and on none of them could any marked evi- 
dence of soil washing be found. 

Floods of two types in Middle Rio Grande Valley, R. G. Hosea {Engin. 
Is^ews-Rec., 109 {1982), No. 4, pp. 100-102, figs. 4).— In a contribution from the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District, data from stream flow’ studies and 
other observations are reported showing that the flood peaks are dependent 
upon geographic position rather than drainage area. 

It has been found that floods in the middle valley of the Rio Grande are of 
t^vo distinct types, namely, (1) those due to melting snow in the mountains 
and (2) those due to summer and fall storms on tributaries entering the river 
below Embudo, N. Mex. Flood probability studies indicate that the flood 
peak at Albuquerque in either case will not exceed 30,000 sec.-ft. for 98 per 
cent of the time. Below the Rio Puereo the flood peak magnitude decreases 
due to snow, but that of summer and fall floods increases materially. At 
San Acacia floods of 50,000 sec.-ff. are not impossible if the Rio Puereo and 
Rio Sal ado should flood at the same time. Otherwise the 2 per cent chance 
flood is about 36,000 sec.-ft. from the Rio Puereo alone. At San Marcial it is 
probable that a flood of 32,000 sec.-ft. will not be exceeded for 98 per cent 
of' the, time., ■, ■ 

The position of the Rio Puereo and Rio Salado is favorable to the produc- 
tion of relatively large flood peaks, while that of the main drainage area and 
the eastern tributaries is unfavorable for such peaks. A flood-detention reser- 
voir, yto," be 'effective, w^ould have to ,be .located ' below 'Embudo nnd' prefera'hiy,' 
below Buckman, The proposed reservoir at the Colorado State line would 
have little value for flood protection, though it might have considerable value 
for other purposes, particularly,' for. storing ■■any drainage returU', "flow that ina.y ' 
come into the' river above the' State .line. " . 
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Land drainage, „W. L, Powees and T. A. H. Teetee {New York: John Wil&y 
S Som; liOnJmi: CM-pmmi d Sail, 1932, 2 ea,, rev. and enl., pp. X+S5S, 
figs. 169 ). — Tills is tiie second revised and enlarged edition of tills book (B. S. 

4T, p. 88). It consists of four parts, dealing witli field drainage, district drain- 
age, special drainage problems, and drainage surveying. It takes into account 
tfie advances made in the decade since the first edition relating to river and 
flood control, soil erosion and terracing, use of explosives in drainage and 
clearing, drainage by pumping from wells, vertical drainage, and the develop- 
ment of pumping machinery and ditch building methods. 

Appendixes contain farm drainage laboratory exercises,' tables for use in 
Kutter’s formula, and the United States census of drainage for 1'930. 

A conipaiisoii' of the poEution and natnnal purification of the Oomnect- 
iciit and Delaware Mivers and the Brandywine Creek, L. K. Settee (New 
Jersey Stas. But 545 (1932), pp. 40 , figs. iS).— Pollution and natural purifica- 
tion studies on three eastern streams of different size are reported. The 
mean monthly average discharge of these streams during the studies varied 
between 145 and 12,300 eu. ft. per second. From 11 to 23 sampling stations 
were located cn each of the three streams, and from 10, to 13 sampling sta- 
tions on each stream were sampled daily, semiweekly, or weekly, ■ depending 
on the importance of the sampling station. The results obtained showed that 
a 70 per cent reduction' of JB. coU organisms; occurred in le,ss , than 20' hours 
of flow from all sources of pollution irrespective of the concentration' of the 
oiganisms. At sources of pollution where the initial B. coli concentration 
greater than 1,000' per milliliter, a ■ 70 per cent reduction was observed in 
less than 10 hours of flow. At sources of polluticn where the initial B. mil 
concentration w^as greater ' than 10,000 per milliliter, 85 per cent reduction 
was observed in 10 hours and 99.9 " per- cent reduction in 110 hours. 

No increase I 21 B. eoU numbers' beyond sources cf pollution was observed on 
any of the three streams studied. 

The reduction of B. eoU numbers in the streams studied was more rapid 
than in reported observations by others on the Ohio and Illinois Rivers. 
The 'deoxygenation coefficient, Aa at '20° C., varied between 1.46 and —2.1, de- 
pending upon the amount of sedimentation or scouring. If the factors of sedi- 
mentation and scouring are eliminated as far as possible, an average' deoxygena- 
tion value of 0.18 is obtained on the three streams. The reaeratioo coefiiciei'tt, 
As at 21 to 23®, varied from a negative value to 1.5. 

The general conclusion is that the death rate of B. mli organisms in a 
stream appears to be similar to the mortality of organisms subjected to dis- 
infectants. The numbers of B. coli organisms surviving after an interval of 
time in the enviroiiment of a natural stream can be expressed by an equation 

of , the form— An X f (n). For the streams studied ' this equation ■ ha'S the 
approximate form— which upon integration has the form 


A=.-Ay-~ 


rX 




where n is number of organisms and i," is: the 'time factor, :B. oohV, organisms 'or 
Individual organisms of 'a'\cieflnite',:,type,'' or ."strain have varying, resistance to 
mvhmmental, conditions.::'': SedimentaMon'' velocities Aave 'little' ,','effect',''upo 
.sanction of B. coU organisms. The. percentage of B. mil remaining after ,an 
interval of time is dependent upon the initial concentration of organisms at the 
source of polluticn. 
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FiiMic Roads? [Aiigiist, 19S^3 {U. B. Dept. Agr., Fwblio Roads, 13 (1932), 
No, 6, pp. 85-104+ [3], figs. 10 ). — This number of this periodical contains the 
current status of Federal-aid road construction as of July Slj 1932, and the 
following articles: Rationalization and Simplification of Test Bequirements 
for Liquid Asphaltic Materials, by B. F, Kelley and P. Hubbard (pp. 89--96, 
104) ; The Batching Plant in Concrete Paving Work, by A. P. Anderson (pp, 
97-103) ; and Connecticut Avenue Experimental Road Now 20 Years Old 
(p. 104). 

The durability of fence posts, J. C. Wooley {Missouri Bta. Bui. Sl'2 (1932), 
pp. 8, figs. 4 ).' — ^Tlie results of experiments on the treatment of fence posts are 
reported, the different kinds of treatments being described. These included 
setting in gravel, charring, coating wdth carbolineum, applying two brush 
coats of creosote, 2-hour open-tank creosoting, and 5diour double-tank treat- 
ment with creosote. 

The results to date show that the serviceable life of some of the less durable 
varieties such as hickory, willow, cottonwood, birch, ironwood, sycamore, 
basswood, and persimmon may be increased three times or even more by the 
5-Iiour double-tank creosote treatment, but when the cost of this treatment is 
computed and the annual cost per post is considered they are more expensive 
than other types of available posts. • 

Species showing sufficiently increased service from treatment to make the 
process economical included white cedar, white oak, red oak, and black ash. 
During 1927, lOff posts were treated by the steeping process, using zinc chloride, 
5 per cent solution, as one treatment and sodium fluoride, 3 per cent solution, 
for the other. In order to prevent stock from licking the treated posts and to 
prevent some leaching out of the preservative, the posts were given a brush 
coat of discarded crank ease oil, and to one set of posts a coating of creosote 
paint was applied. Eleven different varieties of wood are included in the test 
To date 2 failures out of 50 posts are shown in the zinc chloride treatment 
and 21 failures out of 50 posts in the sodium fluoride treatment. The cost 
of treatment per post with zinc chloride over the check post was 10.3 cts. For 
the sodium fluoride all items of cost were the same except for the chemical 
which amounted to 0.0129 ct., making a total cost per post for the treatment 
of 9 ' cts* ' ■ ■ 

Brief Information also, is given on growing fence posts on the farm, concrete 
posts, and steel posts. 

First 'report of the Steel Structures Research ■ Coinmittee, C. D, M. 
Hind'ley et al. {London: Dept. Bet. and Indus. Research, 1931, pp. XII-h'276, 
pU. Mr figs. ini ']). — This report reviews present methods and regulations for 
the design ' of steel structures, brings ■ together the results of investigations of 
the,' application of the modern theory of ' structures to- 'the design , of steel 
structures, and .presents recommendations for the 'practical use of such of the 
.results,, as ivould appear to, .lead, to more efficient and economical design." ' 

'. ..Estiinatiiig buiMing costs, F. E. Babnes {Neio York and London:^ McQraw- 
MU Booh 1931, 3.. ed., rev., pp. XY+SSd, figs. M2 ). — ^This is Ahe' third 
e.ditlon,' of this .handbook. '.According '.'to. 'the '.author .every section, has been 
.revised, w.here, ..necessary, to meet changed ■ conditions. , The chapter' on' heating 
'■.and , ventilation has, been .entirely rewritten,, and "new chapters have been, added 
on the' .insulation ' O'f ., buildings, , , storage, silos ■ ' and , circular ' bins, 'concrete ' .m'a- 
.sonry, and ■cement ■gun,, work.., '■ 

,. : The, saturation. -.press^ure,'o,f,',:eii.glu:e -fuel and a..,ii'ew .method' .for .its, .deter-, 
'mination ..''[trahs,. 'titie],.. 'mwnziNiOK (Auiombimeh. Ztsehn, ' 34: (1931 Was: 
'28, pp. 633, 654r fig. 'll 31, 724r-726, figs. 3 ). — ^A,„ new .meth'od .and. '■apparatus,^ 
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for measuring tlie saturation pressure of liquid fnels for use in mternaPcom- 
' bastion engines in relation to temperature is described and illustrated, and 
experiments witli different fuels are reported* 

Tlie saturation pressures of light, medium, and heavy benzines showed wide 
differences. The light benzine requires only a little preheating owing to its 
high saturation pressure and low surface tension; whereas the medium and 
heavy benzines with lower saturation pressures require more preheating. 

Experiments on the effect of mixing fuels on the saturation pressure showed 
that the saturation pressures of mixtures as well as the temperatures of vapori- 
zation combined the properties of the mixed liquids through which the former 
was raised and the latter lowered. The same result was obtained by adding 
alcohol to pure benzol in the proportions of 40 per cent of the former to 60 per 
cent of the latter, in spite of the low saturation pressure of the alcohol. This 
was especially true at higher temperatures. 

The conclusion is drawn that the addition of alcohol to benzol and benzine 
is not only not injurious but improves these fuels for use in internal-combus- 
tion engines. 

Investigations on lubrication [trans. title], O. Walger (Ztschr, Ver. Deut. 
Ingen., 1i6 (1932), No. 9, pp. 205-208, figs. 5). — Studies conducted at the 
Technical Academy of Karlsruhe on the hydrodynamic theory of friction bear- 
ings are reported in which viscosity of lubricant, load,, speed of journal, and 
bearing clearance were varied. 

It was found that in the region of semifluid friction a strong influence of 
adsorption between lubricant and bearing surface is felt. The character of 
the added lubricant also had an important influence. When conditions of 
semifluid friction prevailed the addition of colloidal graphite to the lubricant 
decreased the friction values markedly. 

Freliminary experiments vrith new synthetic lubricants which contain no 
oil or fat gave favorable friction values. - 

The results in general show’ed that the hydrodynamic theory is applicable 
to conditions of fluid friction, but that the limits of semifluid friction must be 
recognized and accounted for because oil properties other than viscosity are 
of essential importance in that region. 

Further experiments in electrof arming HXIniteA Frovs. Agra m%4 Ou4h, 
Dept. Agr.] But 61 {1922), pp. IXA-S7, pis. 11).— Following a brief discussion 
of simple methods of electi-ieal treatment of plants and seeds by the hydro- 
electric grid area and by radiomagnetic equipment, experiments on different 
treatments of plants and seeds are reported. 

Strawberry plants treated with a high-tension spark shoAved improvement 
in growth' and fruit. Plants placed in a radiomagnetic cradle sho^wed notice- 
able improvement in growth, tillering, fruit, and: resistance to virus diseases. 
Twenty branches with ripening berries caught in a loop or collar of soft-iron 
magnet .yielded earlier, better, and' brighter fruit than the rem.aming branches 
of the same plant; ' 

The ,, germination,, aiKl growth' of 20 different kinds of flower seeds were 
forced up to SO per cent over the controls by radiomagnetic treatment of the 
bed. 'X-rayed cotton and barley seeds gave the 'best results as regards germ!-' 
nation,, gxow,th,' .and maturity in comparative' , tests' of X-ray, violet ray, ultra- 
■ 'Violet, ray, and radiomagnetic treatments... The , ultra-violet ray, treatment 're- 
'dueed' the gernimation',,' period . from. 7 to 4.' days.' X-ray. and radiomagnetic' 
cradle treatments, .gave the best ;results as regards; germination, growth, m.atu- 
rity,anc! yield of miscellaneous .hill crops, '■'■meiuding beans, "^millet, rice, and peas, 

‘Leaf curl in tomatoes.'appears 'to have been .-suppressed. '...under experimental 
Oohditions by means' of atmospheric electricity.' ' The'.efficacy of electroculturai 
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treatment of sugarcane in resisting attacks of white ants was demonstrated, 
and the slow continuous treatment received in the radioiiiagiietic bed Avas 
shown tO' increase the size of gooseberry plants and the yield of fruit. Bamboo 
seedlings also were found to respond actively to electrocultiiral treatment. 

A symposium of opinions on the general subject of the electrical treatment 
of crops is included. 

Geriiiaii farm wagons, J. Balkenholl {Detitscfie Ackenoagen, Berlin: 
Deut. LancUuchhaMdl., 11932]^ pp. IV-j~154f iUus. 37 ), — This is a treatise on 
farm wagons as they are used in German agriculture. 

Studies of the adaptation of wagons to specific requirements led to the con- 
clusion that where they are drawn by animals the diameter of the wheels 
should he as large as possible and the wheel rims as broad as possible consistent 
with other features of construction, also that the track should be as wide as 
possible. The diameter of the axles should he reduced to the minimum. The 
wagon bed should be relatively narrow with reference to the wdieel track 
width to allow ease in turning. The total weight of the wagon should be re- 
duced to the minimum consistent with the load to be hauled. 

The different types of wagons used in German agriculture are described and 
their uses for different purposes discussed. 

Methods for preparing a seedbed for winter wheat, H. J. Habpes {Jour. 
Amer. Soc, Jig^vn., 24 (1932), No. 4> PP- 322-328, jfigs. S). — The Killefer chisel 
required more power to operate than the one-way disk or moldboard plow in 
Oklahoma Experiment Station studies on Kirkland loam soil near Stillwater, 
and its use did not result in as much wheat as where a one-way disk was used 
to prepare the seed bed. Where much vegetation was on the soil, the Killefer 
chisel clogged easily due to trash collecting on the standards supporting the 
chisels, whereas the one-way disk operated satisfactorily under such *feondi- 
tions. On a friable brown sandy loam with a friable reddish brown sandy clay 
subsoil near Carrier, Okla., early plowing with a moldboard plow returned 
much larger wheat yields over four years than when either a lister or a one- 
way disk was used to prepare the seed bed. The lister and one-way disk pro- 
clucecl about the same effect on the growth and yield of wheat. Early prepa- 
rations (about July 15) were much more productive than later ones (Septem- 
ber 1) with the same implements. 

Fertilizer distrifoiitioii with difterent machines [trans., title], L. Tinne- 
FEM) iZiiCkerrul>enl)au, IS (1931), No. 12, pp. 197-202, figs. 8). — Experiments 
on the distribution of artificial fertilizers in soil by different tillage machines 
are reported. Harrowing once and twice placed some of the fertilizer at a 
depth of 3 in., although the major portion remained at a depth of only 1.5 in. 
Cultivation to a depth of 6 in. placed some of the fertilizer 4.75 in, deep, 
although half of it still remained at a depth of 1.5 in. 

Scarification produced complete uniform distribution of the fertilizer through- 
out the seed bed. However, the process proved expensive and impractical, 
especially ' in stony "soils. 

Plowing gave the best practical results in fertilizer distribution. Plowing 
at a depth of 12 in. using a jointer placed most of the fertilizer at a depth vary- 
ing from 6 to 12 in. Without the jointer the fertilizer was placed at a depth 
varying from 4 to 10 in., with very little left in the surface layer of soil. 

The best fertilizer distribution and mixing with soil was obtained by culti- 
vating to a depth of 9.5 in. When a subsoil fertilizer plow was used, the fer- 
tilizer was- placed: at a 'depth, of' from ’13 to T5: .inh ■ ' 

,:tth© 'mechmaical, harvesting: of . cotton P.' Smith', D. T- 'Kileoiigh, M. 'H. 

.BimoM, ■: H, „ScQ;ATES, ..and D. E. JO.NES (Terns Btu. But 452, ' (1932), pp * . 7S, , figs* 
-This/ 'hu^ reviews the history and ■developmeHt of '' cotton harvesting 
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macMnery, and reports tiie progress results of studies' conducted over a period 
of five years at the station in the development of a cotton harvester as a tractor 
attachment equipped with smooth rubber revolving stripping rolls. 

The results show that the slot-type stripper (sled) harvested in 1928 an 
average of 73.4 , per cent of the cotton from 12 varieties tested. In 1929 when 
smooth revolving rubber stripping roils were used, an average of 7T.9 per cent 
of' the cotton was harvested from six varieties tested.' The tractor-mounted 
cotton harvester developed by, the station, which was equipped with rubber 
stripping rolls, one of which was yielding, harvested in 1930 an average of 88.6 
per cent, but when improved in 1931, it harvested ' 91.1 per cent of the total 
yield of cotton from three varieties tested for the two years. 

Improvements made in cotton harvesting machinery resulted in a considerable 
reduction of trash collected with the machine-harvested cotton. The home- 
made, slot-type stripper, used in 1928 collected 42.8 per cent of trash, while the 
Texas Station cotton harvester collected in 1931, 34.7 per cent trash for the 
same three varieties. 

In harvesting trials with a number of varieties of cotton, it wms found that 
many of the varieties were not well suited to harvesting by machinery. From 
the information secured by studying varietal characteristics, it was evident 
that a type of cotton with large 'storm-resistant bolls, a minimum of vegetative 
growth, and 'an early short fruiting period was necessary to get the' highest 
efficiency from a mechanical .harvester. 

Breeding work to develop a variety of cotton to meet the requirements of 
in,echanical harvesters indicates that ■ satisfactory progress has been made. 

Cotton harvested with the various types of mechanical harvesters was 
eleane^ on special bur-extracting and cleaning equipment. When the machine- 
harvested 'Cotton was cleaned before ' ginning, approximately 32.1 per cent of 
trash was removed. ' This left 67.9 per cent of cleaned seed cotton, in which 
a small amount of trash remained. In ginning, 4.7 per cent of trash was 
removed. The machine-harvested cotton in 1931, after being cleaned and 
ginned, had the same staple length as hand-picked cotton, and was only one-hEilf 
grade lower than hand-picked cotton. 

• The , cost of harvesting a hale of cotton with the 1-row Texas harvester 
amounted to $3.08 as compared with 115.75 for hand-snapping. The cleaning 
and ginning charges on a hale of mechanically harvested' cotton were $11 and 
for' hand-snapped cotton $10.50. The slightly higher cost of cleaning a,nd 
ginning the m,echanica,lly harvested cotton is due to the fact that an average 
of ,100 lbs. more of machine-harvested cotton is required to make a 500-lb. 
bale of lint' The total cost therefore of harvesting,' cleaning, and ginning a 
bal©' of 'mechanically' harvested cotton averaged $14.08, while a bale of hand- 
snapped ' cotton', ' cost ' $2'6.2,5. , - ' ' ' 

'A "complete list' of the patents that' have been' granted on various types of 
''CO'tton-harvesting equipment is given. - ' 

' The vertical seed-cotton drier, C. A. Bennett (U. Dept Agr., Muc, Ful), 
,,i# 8,' 7). -—This -publication describes .a simple ' installation 

which' will dry sufficient', seed cotton at a continuous 'rate to prevent interrup- 
tions, "in ginning caused by wide variations of weather' and of 'moisture' condi- 
,; tions' in 'Cotton.' ; 

In ' the ' 'Process'' 'involved' ' 'the damp . seed 'cotton ' is treated with' a - continuous , 
'current ''of;'hot''',air,''at the' rate,, 'Of 'f^^ 40'to 100 cu. ft 'of hot "a'ir' for' each- 

pound of 'damp seed, cotton, 'the: damp seed cotton is expo,sed:'''t0''' 'the; drying' 
process for diffierent periods, usually from 45 seconds to 3 minutes, and the 
temperature "'of the , drying air " "'should preferably be between and 200® F. 
for cotton handled during the early -part of 'the ginning season. Temperatures 
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as liigli as 225® , liaYe been ■ used satisfa.ctorlly with late«-seas 02 i wet cotton. 
Tests have indicated that these temperatures have, no unfavorable effect on tlie 
planting quality of the cottonseed. 

Equipment required by this process includes a suitable drying' cabinet or 
tower, a vacuum- wheel type of^ separator, two fans (generally), means for 
heating air, and tlie necessary cotton .piping. 

1931 far,iM equipment census {IParm Machinery mid Equipment, No, 1782 
(1982), p, 6 ), — Data obtained from the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, are reported indicating that the total value of farm equipment 
and related products manufactured in the United States in 1931 amounted 
to §210,088,466, as compared with $505, 717, 023 for 1930 and §606,621,812 for 
1929. The greatest decreases 'were in tillage and harvesting machinery and 
tractors. 

xlir circulation and temperature conditions in refrigerated carloads of 
fruit, H. M. Newell and J. W. Lloyd {Illinois Bta, But S81 (1982), pp, 157- 
22Jf, figs. 87). — ^Data showing air circulation and temperatures observed in 18 
carloads of apples, peaches, and strawberries shipped under various conditions 
are presented and discussed. 

Oars without floor racks, Yvhen loaded with bushel baskets of apples, de- 
veloped large temperature gradients in the bottom layers and large vertical 
gradients near the bunkers. Temperature gradients were small in the top layers ■ 
of such, cars and in the stacks near the middle of the cars. Cars of apples 
loaded on floor racks showed large vertical temperature gradients in all stacks 
a.nd relatively small horizontal gradients in all layers. Average temperature 
drops were more rapid in cars equipped with floor racks than in cars witlio'at 
that equipment ' Air circulation appeared more active in cars with floor' racks 
than in those without them.' The greatest difference in circulation appeared in 
the Upward movement of air through sections of the lading neqr the doors. 
The chief value of floor racks appeared to lie in their ability to supply cold air 
to the sections of the cargo near the doors rather than in the promotion of free 
circulation along the fl,oor. Eefrigeration was more rapid -and more uniform in 
a carload of apples packed in bushel boxes than in comparable cars of apples 
packed in 'bushel baskets. 

In well-built refrigerator cars, when the lading has been thoroughly cooled, 
the ice supply can fall well below half the maximum capacity of the bunkers 
without allowing an increase in fruit temperatures. This applies tO' cars with 
ice bunkers of about 10,000 lbs. capacity. The size and character of the, lading, 
as, well, as ' its temperature, undoubtedly will influence the extent to which the 
ice supply can be depleted without causing temperature increases in the load. 

Forced air' circulation in a' carload of peaches materially increased the ratO' 
of cooling of the fruit and decreased temperature gradients throughO'Ut the 
.load. ,In carloads of peaches and apples both air movement and rate, of cooling 
of fruit were, greater when the lading was warm than after, it had been cooled 
.for 'several hours. '■ Data concerning the effects of motion of a refrigerator car 
■,on'"air circulation ' within indicate that such motion' does not necessarily .affect 
the ' convection curr.ents, within' the car. 

Air movement through' the , load, as . a , whole in strawberry ' cars , appeared,' as 
''active as 'in'; carloads 'Of, peaches 'and applet, but load velocities, 'or, movements 
of, air thro'ugh the load,' were lower in berry cars, probably because of larger air 
channels.'' . Longitudinal and 'vertical air channels' a'ppeared to be necessary': for 
,:m'a,x!mum,.;drc,Gla'tion';''ln.,'.,carlo'ads,.,of 's'tra'wberries.^ 'Open centers, in, carload, S' of, 
,stra'wberries'had,',iio 'beneflelal effects 'on 'air' circulation and" seemed '"to retard 
,a!r mo'veni'ent'tbrbugh'the.bracing'stacks. ' 
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Tliermostaticaily' coatrolled master valves as heat controllers for hiiilcl- 
Ings, F. B. Goetz (OoZora do Sta. Bill 893 {1982) pp. 24, fws. 9).— Studies in 
three buildings on the campus of Colorado Agricultural College of tlie action 
of tliemiostatlcally controlled master valves to ascertain their value as a 
means, of controlling temperatures in buildings are reported. 

it was found that the master controls maintained comfortable, even tempeni- 
tiires free of extremes at all times except during' high winds. Night tempera" 
tures were kept down, but never so low but that the buildings could be heated 
to day temperatures in less than three hours. Excess ventilation was materially 
reduced, thereby conserving considerable heat which would otherwise have 
been wasted. 

Steam consumption was materially reduced, estimations indicating an average 
saving of about 44 per cent during the two test periods rim on the buildings. 
A saving In fuel consumption was shown in spite of an increased load on the 
heating plant and loiver average temperature for the season. The fuel saving 
under these conditions amounted to about 12 per cent, and not only paid for 
the entire equipment but showed a considerable profit on the investment. 

AGRIGULTIJEAL ECONOMICS AND RDRAL SOCIOIOGY 

Multiple correlation analysis , as applied to farm-management research, 
S. W. Wareen (iYeio Tor/u Cornell Bta, Mem, 14 I {1982), pp. 37, figs. 5) .---The 
author calls attention to previous contributions to methods of correlation analy- 
sis and to the precautions that should be tahen in their use, particularly in 
farm management research. 

In the matter of determining the relative importance of factors influencing 
the Income of the farmer, the “ regression coefl5cients as computed by multiple 
correlation have usually been considered a method by which the change in 
income due to changing one factor can be found, eliminating the effect of all 
other factors studied. ■ 

‘Mndependent variables which have a causal relationship to one another 
should not be included in the same multiple correlation problem, ■whether it 
be linear, curvilinear, or Joint. In multiple linear and curvilinear correlation 
analyses the factors should be chosen so that the effect on the dependent 
variable due to a change in one independent variable does not depend on the 
magnitude of another independent variable.’’ 

Two' factors affecting income, picked 'at random, will either bear a joint 
..relationship with income or ' a .relationship with income not Joint. There may 
be either iiitercorrelation with causal relationship or iiitercorrelation without 
causal relationship between the two. factors. In the. ease of both joint relation- 
ship wdth income and relationship, with income not joint., the two factors may 
not ■ be .intercorrelate'd. ' 

. The .propositions set forth are develope.d .by the analysis of farm management 
data taken In Bivingston County, 'N. Y., In. this connection, Gau.sal relationship 
...betwwn .'two mdependent variables is 'discussed. .The . conclusion is reached 
“.that no .'two independent variables which have', a causal relationship with each 
. other' sIxQuid .be ,i.ncludeci. in the same linear, '.curvilinear, 01 *' joint' correlation 
■'■problem.”. Instances: are cited in which .linear or curvilinear correlation might 
■he' 'used., , ' 

..'■Several'exampIes'.'Of correlation, analysis 'as used in the "farm management 
field by other, workers are discussed iU' the light' of the foregoing.," ' '■ 

, [Investigations in ■'''agrlcMtnral';'.,eco^noiixi:cs. ' '0^^^ {Ohio 

Sta. Bimo. Bui. 158 X1982), pp. 189-191) .^Include^ .are^' papers 'entitled Farm^ 
Foreclosures by Life Insurance .Compames, Ry, ,F.,' L.'''Mo,idson/'and Tbe Trend 
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of Farm Product Prices, by J. I. Falconer, showing wholesale prices of farm 
products, retail food prices, and cost of living (1913—100) for 1920, 1922, 1924, 
1926, by years 1928-1931, and for January and May, 1932, and Index Num- 
bers of Production, Prices, and Income, by Falconer (E. S. R., 67, p. 613), 
these index Bumbers being brought down through June, 1932. 

Fai ‘111 data in 1930 census (U. S. Dept. Agr. YearhooJc 19S2, pp. 479-Jf99, 
figs. 14 ). — Pacts shown by the 1930 Federal census as to shifts in crop acreages, 
number and size of farms, farm tenancy, farm population, and workers in 
agriculture are presented in articles contributed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, as follows : Regional Shifts in Crop Acreage Shown by Census Have 
Been Extensive, by O. E, Baker (pp. 479-483) ; Regional Shifts Large in Major 
Crop Acreages during Decade 1919-1929, by J. A. Becker (pp. 484-487) ; 
Inarms Fewer but Larger in 1930 than in 1920, Crop Area per Farm Increased, 
by H. A. Turner (pp. 487-491) ; Farm Tenancy Increased from 38.1 Per Cent 
of Ail Farms in 1920 to 42.4 Per Cent in 1930, by O. M. Johnson (pp. 491-495) ; 
Farm Population in Decade 1920-1930 Shows a Considerable Decrease, by 0. J. 
Oalpin (pp. 495-497) ; and Workers Gainfully Employed in Farming Decrease 
in Recent Years, by J. G. Folsom (pp. 498, 499). 

Parui management in South Africa, E. S. Dawson ( [Johanneslmrgj : Cen- 
tral Neios Agency, 19S1, pp. SSS, pis. 15, figs. 7). — The elements of farm 
economics are presented with a view to assisting prospective farmers in ap- 
plying them to ordinary farm practices of the section. 

Agricultural economics, C. Dragoni (Ecomrnia Agraria. Milano: Utrico 
EoepU, 1982, pp. XXVin-\-794, figs. 28). — This is a general treatise on the 
subject with special reference to conditions, organizations, etc., in Italy. 

Problems of the Pacific, 1931: Proceedings of the Fourth Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, edited by B. Ijasker and W. L. Holland 
(Ghicago: TJniv. Chicago Press, 1982, pp. XI -{-548, pi. X, figs. 3 ). — “This volume 
is a record of the round-table discussions . . . with extracts from the ma- 
terials prepared for them and from addresses delivered at general sessions ” 
of the conference Iield at Hangchow and Shanghai, China, from October 21 
to November 2, 1931. The five parts deal with the economic relations in the 
Pacific, including changes in standards of living; China’s economic develop- 
ment, including rural reconstruction; political relations in the Pacific; China’s 
international relations; and cultural relations in the Pacific. 

Present economic conditions as affecting agriculture, G. F. Warren (W Y. 
State 'Hort, Soc. Proe., 76 (1931), pp. 70-93, figs. 10). — The causes of the 
present agricultural depression, its similarity to other depressions, etc., and 
remedies are discussed. Tables and charts included show the yield per acre 
of important agricultural crops during different periods, trends of production, 
the relation of farm prices, wholesale prices, retail prices, wages, purchasing 
power of wages, and cost of distribittlon, and of physical volume of production 
of agriculture, mining, and manufacturing, and the world production of gold. 

A, century of' wages and earnings in. agriculture, C. S. Orwin and B. :I. 
Felton Roy. Agr. Soc. England. 92 (1931), pp. 28 1-257). — Tables are 

included and discussed showing for different counties and districts of England 
the weekly cash wages of agricultural labor for different periods from 1824 to 
1930. Other tables compare the minimum weekly wages and cost of certain 
items in the budget of workers and the purchasing power of wages in terms 
of 'Wheat ' 'and .beef. "''.The. standard' of ■''living' of farin' workers before 'and' 'since' 
the'' W'orld;'War.'iS:': discussed,' ■,.''' ,^ 

' AH' experiment' in" the. interpretation , of 'farm' profits, ''B. '' Scot.': 

Jour. Agr., 15/(1982), No. 8, pp. Beeords .from: 12 IoW''':grouhd' 'arable 
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slieep farms in the counties of Berwick, Boxburgli, and Selkirk for tke crop 
year 1028-2?) and 19 farms for 1929-30 are analyzed by tlie cross-tabulation 
metlaod and the niatliematical- (linear regression eguation) method. 

Tlie incidence of farming prosperity and depression, D. Skilbeck and M. 
Messes {Oxford: Univ. Oxford, Ag7\ Ecoyi. Research Inst,, 1929, pp, 31, figs, 
2). — TMs is a survey of conditions in England. Data were' obtained by use of 
questionnaires regarding the number of changes in tenancy and demands for 
reductions in rent and for arbitration concerning rent under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. Reports by counties are included. 

A definite positive correlation was found between size of farm and number 
of notices to quit and demands for reductions in rent. There was also a 
tendency for the notices and demands to increase in frequency as the proportion 
of arable land increased. In the case of some. commodities, such as milk and 
market garden stuffs, whicli, because of their perishable nature, are produced 
under naturally protected conditions, farmers taking advantage of such protec- 
tion were found to be on a substantial basis. In the case of products, such as 
corn and meat, without natural protection or marketing advantages, competition 
was being successfully met by those farmers conforming to New World prac- 
tices or occupying the better grade of land. Farmers not using hired labor, 
on any considerable scale were able to meet conditions without difficulty. 

The agri cultural depression ■ of 19S1: Its iiature and incidence,' M. 
Messer (Oxford: Univ, Oxford, Agr, Boon, Research Inst,, 19S2, pp. S2, fig. 
I ) -—This is a continuation of the study noted above. 

The percentage of notices to quit and demands for rent reductions increased 
from 0.07 for 1- to 24-acre holdings to 8.14 for BOO- to 500+-acre holdings, and 
from 0.32 for holdings with from 0 to 30 per cent of the land arable to 0.95 
for those with 70 to 100 per cent of the land arable. Other findings were that 
under ' present conditions farms with heavy clays or chalk soils, unless sown 
to grass, are most difficult to handle successfully ; that stock farming is gen- 
erally in a much more satisfactory condition than arable crop farming; that 
farmers producing, for a sheltered market are still by no means depressed; 
that ■ ma,lntenance of . rental values in some cases is being secured by landlords 
making outlays for seeds, fencing, buildings, etc.; and that efforts are being 
made to bring the cost of labor more in line with prices of products. 

Our land 'use problem (U. B. Dept. Agr. TcardooJc 19S2, pp. 437-418, figs. 
9). — ^The following articles contributed by the. Bureau, of Agricultural, Economics 
on 'different plias'es of' land utilization are included: Land-Utilization "Problem, 
Intensified by Depression, Demands National Policy (pp. 45'7-460) and Na- 
tional Gonfereiice 'Recommends Program ■ of ■ Study and,, Action (pp. 460-462), 
'both '.by L. 0, Gray; Present Trends Indicate Farm Area of Un'ited States Not 
Likely to. Increase Much, by O. E. Baker ''(pp. -462-467) ; Need of Better Di- 
rected, Land Settlement Sliown/by Mistakes '-of the Past, by 'W. -A. .Hartman 
(pp, 467-470); 'Crops, -Occupy Nearly- ' Half ■ the Cultivable Acreage of, the 
United, States, .by 0. P. Barnes and F. J. Marschner (pp. 470-474) ; and .Aver- 
age Value-' per -.A-cre of Farm,, Real, -Estate' in. United States Was $48.52 in' 1930, 
,'by-R.,' E. Stauber ,(pp. 474-478): ^'7 

' -. -'Ho.w to'mse farm,^ 'Credit, Dept Agr. YearhooJc 19S2, pp.. 501-512,, figs. 
.g).-— Tlie',a'niount,'.:,sour,ees, and use' of. farm' credit are 'dealt: with, in -articles 
contributed by 'the .Bureau of Agricultural. Economics, as follows:: ,' Total In- 
debtedness of United States Farmers Estimated , at 13, -to 14 Billions; by 'N. ',J. 
Wall (pp. 501-503) ; Merchant Credit, 'Important in Farm Finance, -but' May 
Help or Harm the Farmer, by D. L. Wickens and B. D. ■ Seeley (pp. 503-505) ; 
Intermediate Credit Facilities Capable of Substantial Expangion, by N. ,' J. 
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Wall and F. L. Gaiiock (pp. 505-507) ; Sliort-Term Credit Is Best Restricted 
to Productive Uses^ by F. L. Garlock (pp. 507-509) ; and Mortgage Credit Use 
Reauires Close Study of Long-Term Factors, by D. L. Wickens (pp. 509-512). 

'Ttie farm tenant and Ms renting problem, O. R. Johnson {Missouri Sto. 
Bui S15 (193B), pp, 34i S). — ^TMs bulletin presents extracts from tbe 

bulletin previously noted (E. S. R., 43, p. 190) and recently developed facts, 
figures, and principles regarding land renting in Missouri, Tables and maps 
are included showing the prevalence of tenant farming in the State in 1930 
and the changes since 1920, by counties ; the average size of farms, 1920, 1925, 
and 1930, and acres of crops harvested, 1925 and 1930; and the value of land 
and buildings and implements and machinery, 1930, on farms operated by 
owners, part owners, managers, and cash and other tenants. Other tables 
compare different items of investment, receipts, expenses, farm and labor in- 
comes, etc., for farms operated by owners and tenants in three counties in 
1928, 1929, or 1931. Gash, crop-share, cash-crop-share, and crop-livestock- 
share leasing, and the relation of rent to tenant’s returns under different con- 
ditions as to yields, prices, etc*., are described. Precautions to be observed 
in drawing leases are discussed, and typical forms for cash-rent, share-rent, 
and crop-livestock-share leases are included. 

Freight rates and the South Dakota farmer, M. R. Benedict {South Dakota 
Sta, Bui, 239 {1932), pp. 62, figs. 4). — ^This is a nontechnical explanation of the 
nature of the farmer’s freight rate problem, designed for the use of farmers, 
high school students, etc. Transportation as a phase of production, the de- 
pendence of commercial agriculture on railway transportation, the nature of 
railway costs and their relationship to class prices, how the present rate 
structure came to be, the effects of different types of rates, trends in rate levels, 
the problem of Joint through hauls, what happens when rates are changed, the 
effects of a general rate change and of a general percentage change in all rates 
for a given product (potatoes), and the effects when rates on other products 
of the area are also affected are discussed. 

To illustrate the effects of rate changes on production and prices, tables 
and charts are given and discussed showing the approximate relation of the 
U. S. supply of potatoes to potato prices at Oincinnati; the December 1 farm 
prices of potatoes, 1920-1929; the ‘‘normal” acreage and “normal” price and 
production of potatoes in the 12 potato areas of the United States in 1925; 
typical freight rates on potatoes in 1916 and 1925 in each of the 12 areas; and 
for each area the estimated production and price with the 1925 freight rates 
and immediately following a rate reduction to the 1916 rates when potatoes 
arO' at different prices from 76 cts. to. $1.36 per 100 lbs. in area 2 (New York 
'and, Pennsylvania ). ' The ^effects of ra.te changes on South Dakota products,' 
elements in 'a rate policy for South Dakota, and means of protecting the State’s 
'Snterests in rate matters are also discussed.' A brief history of the origin and 
organization,; of the. South Dakota . Board ,of Railroad. Commissioners, is 
'appended*' ' 

' 'The accuracy and flexibility of rural real estate assessment in Missouri, 
G.,H. Bammml iMiS'Souri Sta, Research Bui. 169 {1932), pp. 63, figs, 6) .—This 
study grew out of the fact that the general property tax in 'Missouri, 'especially,: 
■'as .applied to rural, property,' had become in: many ways unsatisfactory.' ' 

It^ was found' that' property taxes, on .farm reaL estate 'have increased', .from 
$'6,307,586 in'l'9i4'to $18, 0'^), 851 in' 1930, or 'an increase/of 'from' 18:':to 53.5 cts. 
per ''."'acre,,':' LE ' 'the"., three years, , '19,27'>'. ,, 1928,', and 1929^'.. more , than' .90 '-.per" cent, of 
the local tax revenues' ' were, ':COllec.ted', under.' .the'.,' general,: property':, ' tax, while 
in the 'Case of 'State revenues in '1^,,, only .$6,430,440 out of a total of $34,057,CB6 
was 'derived from, .the general., property tax* ' 
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Eatios of ' assessed to sales Tallies, determined from 2,451 transfers in 13 
counties scattered oTer tlie State, varied from less than 20 per cent tO' more 
than 290 per cent. Accuracy of assessment of farm real estate varied greatly 
from comity to county. Least accuracy was found in counties where sales 
values and physical conditions were most uniform, and greatest accuracy where 
conditions were diverse. Poorer soils were assessed at a higher ratio than 
better soils. Changes in assessments in Livingston County townships were 
made once about every two years between 1914 and 1931, but the number of 
changes in particular years varied from 8.1 per cent in 1915 to '99.3 per cent 
in 1918. Lags in assessed valuations tended to favor tlie owners of property 
the value of which was rising most rapidly, falling least rapidly, or rising when 
the value of other property was falling. 

While farm real estate was underassessed in relation to city property be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, it was heavily overassessed from 1921 to 1931. Lags , in 
assessments heightened the land boom which ended in 1920, and, since that 
time, have contributed to the plight of Missouri agriculture. Lags in assess- 
ments favored the farmer when taxes were low, and penalized him when taxes 
were high. 

Suggestions are made concerning a proposed reorganization of assessment 
procedure, including organization for more accurate assessments and the estab- 
lishment of a system of supervision of assessments dealing directly with the 
problem of equalization. A plan for such a system is outlined. 

[County governnient] {Natl, Murvic. Rev,, 21 (1932), No. 8, pp. 469-524) 
This number is devoted to county government, and includes the following papers: 
Unrest in County Government, by H. P. Jones (pp. 469-472) ; Pinancing Govern- 
mental Services in Rural Areas, by P. W. Wager (pp. 473-470) ; People v. Empty 
Acres — ^A Problem in Rural Government, by P. H. Cornick (pp. 477-480) ; Rural 
Areas for Rural Government, by T. B. Manny (pp. 481-483) ; The County’s Place 
in Large Urban Areas, by R. G. Atkinson (pp. 484-488) ; County Government 
and State Centralization, by K. H. Porter (pp. 489-492) ; North Carolina Cen- 
tralizes, by P. V. Betters (pp. 493-498) ; The Comity, the Logical Public Health 
Unit, by M. E. Barnes (pp., 499-501) ; The Indiana Township— An Anachronism,, 
by P. G. Bates (pp. 502-504) ; Planning for Improved County Government in 
Virginia, by R. H. Tucker (pp. 505-509) ; The Progress of County Consolida- 
tion, , by' J. W. Manning (pp. 510-514); Punctional Realignment vs.' County 
Gonsolidation, by C. H. Hammar (pp. 515-518) ; and The League’s Committee on 
County Government, by J. A. Pairlie (pp. 519, 520). 

A bibliography on county government, by I. Clement, is also included. 

'' Contemporary ■ agricultural law, A. -X Spencer {Jour. Roy. Agr. 8oo. 
MnglanJ, 92 (1931), pp. 268-28S). — ^The acts of Parliament passed in ,1931 and 
the court decisions affecting agriculture are discussed briefly. 

Planning 'the farm 'business for the year ahead, ■ ,F. A., ,E,ke and B. T. 
Benson (Ida/m Bta. BmI. 188 (1932), pp. 36, jfigs. 5).-— The uses of a farm budget 
are discussed and the method of preparing such a budget is outlined and illus- 
trated. Tables and charts are included showing the relative total costs, re- 
■celpts, '"and farm income' with ' two crop ' plans in 1929; 1930, ^and 1931, and with 
the ':same crop plan' ,on ,40-,,'80-,' and 120-aere farms ,'in 1930 and 1931, and for 
cash crops,: 1929,,' 1930, and 1931, on an '80-acre farm with different acreages, of 
potatoes, sugar beets,' and,, beans. 

Other tables show a rotation." plan' for'- an' 80-acre, farm' with' dairy, cattle'; 
a sample budget for an SOacre irrigated' farm .with dairy ',,ca'ttt^ the 'acreages, 
in potatoes In the 18 surplus States and the price of U.'',''S.', No. 1' potatoes 'at' 
Idaho Falls, 1920-1931; the number ' of ' sheep, hogs, dairy 'cattle, and 'beef .cattle 
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on farms in the United States and the Idaho farm prices of silcli livestock, 
1900-1932 ; and the farm income, by years 1925-1931, on an 80-acre farm with 
27 acres in potatoes and sugar beets and with three crop plans as follows : 
(1) 13.5 acres in sugar beets and 13.5 acres in potatoes each year, (2) the 
potato acreage increased or decreased in proportion to • the average change in 
the potato acreage in Idaho, the remainder of the 2.7 acres being in sugar beets, 
and (3) the potato acreage increased or decreased 50 per cent according to 
whether the price, outlook was favorable or unfavorable, the balance, of the 
27 acres being in sugar beets. 

The computations used in budgeting crop aci^eages to fit certain rotations 
of crops and kinds of livestock are explained. 

Farm mechanization (U. 81 Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1932, pp. 433- 

45^, figs. 19 ). — Included are articles on the extent and effects of farm mechani- 
zation, as follows: Mechanization Slows as More Output and Less Demand 
Lower Prices, by C. L. Holmes and M. R. Cooper (pp. 411-414) ; Mechanization 
Affects Both Supply of and Demand for Agriculture’s Products, by G, V. Wells 
(pp. 415-417) ; Mechanization Has Made Greatest Progress in the Great Plains 
Region, by L. A. Reynoldson (pp. 417-420) ; Corn Belt Increasing Its Output per 
Man in All Phases of Crop Growing, by W. J. Roth (pp. 420-423) ; Mechanization 
in Dairy Regions Increasing Past, Investment Data Show, by E. Rauchenstein 
and T. D. Johnson (pp. 423-425) ; Machinery is the Best Means Yet Pound for 
Controlling Corn Borer, by R. B. Gray (pp. 420-428) ; Mechanization in South 
Has Been Retarded by Lack of a Cotton-Picking Machine, by L. A. Reynold- 
son and B. H. Thibodeaux (pp. 428-431) ; Seed-Cotton Drjdng Proves Profitable; 
Two Types of Driers Used, by C. A. Bennett (pp. 433-435) ; Remediable Physi- 
cal Condition of Farm Often Plampers Use of Machines, by G. R. Boyd (pp. 435- 
437) ; Tractor’s Adaptation to Varied Farm Operations Rapid in Recent Years, 
by R. B. Gray (pp. 437-441) ; Tillage Implements of New Types and Designs 
Used in Modern Fanning, by G. A. Cumings (pp. 441-445); Some Types of 
Harvesting Machinery Reach High State of Development, by W. M. Hurst (pp. 
445, 446) ; Eroded and Terraced Farms Require Special Methods and Machin- 
ery, by C. K. Shedd (pp. 446-449); Rural Electrification Grows as Farmers 
Find New Uses for Electricity, by S. H. McCrory (pp. 449-453) ; and Ameri- 
can Machinery is Influencing Agriculture Greatly in Other Lands, by R. B. 
Gray (pp. 453-455). 

f Hiinling cane by wmgon, G. H. Rbuss {Louisiana Bias. Giro., 4 iX932)f Pp. 16 ^ 
-figs. 5 ), — ^This circular is based upon detailed records kept in 1931 on one plan- 
tation with 3P5 acres of cane and some supplementary data from two other 
plantations. Tables and charts show the relationship of tons hauled per hour 
to expenses per ton, of length of haul, size of load, variety of cane, and yield 
per acre to tons hauled per hour, and of unavoidable loader delay and length of 
haul and loss of wagon time. 

Reducing costs of corn Imsking, P. E. Johnston {Illinois Bta, Giro. 396 
'{1932)', pp. ,15, figs. 6).— This circular is based on a study previously noted 
(E. S, R., 66, p. 185), supplemented by data for the year 1931. Tables are in- 
cluded and discussed showing the costs of husking by hand and with 1- and 2- 
row, mechanical buskers. A form is given , to assist the individual farmer in 
comparing costs on his own farm under existing conditions as to costs of man 
lahor, horse ' work,: machinery, ■. 

/'■ ' Survey, of the 'Wheat situation, 'April to, July, 19S1, August' to .November, 
:.'l December, : to .Majrch^ Bennett et al. {Wfigat 

StuMes,, Foo'4' Rosmroh Inst. Fniv A, 7 {1931), No. 10, pp. [13-f-^77- 

pp. m+m-269r fi^^^ IS 1 7,': pp. [1] +377-//d7, 

, figs: 7').— -These,.; studies"' are:, a',. continuation . of the .series, .previously ':note.d.;(E.,' 

, -I 4'qqqk ' ' . Q. 
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S. B., 65, p» 681). Eacli discusses tiie international trade in wiieat, tlae supply 
position, movements in wheat prices, and the outlook. The new-crop develop- 
ments are also discussed in No. 10 ; gOYernmental measures affecting wheat and 
the marketing and disposition and stocks of wheat in No. 3 ; ' and wheat con- 
sumption, 1931-1932, in No. 7. 

The grape industry ^ A selected list of references on the economic 
aspects of the industry in the. United States^ 1920—1931, compiled by 
V. B. Hitz (U. S.'Dept. Agi\ Bur. Agr. Econ.^ Agr. Econ. BiUiog. S6, (1932)^ 
pp. 11+161 ). — This is a mimeographed selected list of references on the 
economic phases of the grape industry in the United States, 192:0-1931. Raisins, 
currant grapes, and ■ a few grape products are included. 

Seven years’ pig-keeping: A statistical record, J. H. Smith and X W. 
Reid {Jour, Min. Agr. IQt. Brit.], 39 (1932), No. + 2>l>* 322-332 ). — ^This article 
deals with the production and financial results at the Hertfordshire Institute 
of Agziculture from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1930. 

An analysis of the East Bay milk market, J. M. Tinley and M, H. Blank 
(GaUfornia Sta. Bui' 634 (1932), pp. 110, figs. iO).— This bulletin presents the 
results of a study made by the Giannini Foundation in 1931, at the request of 
the dairymen’s and milk dealers’' associations of the area, of' the milk market 
of the Bast Bay area and' San. Francisco. Tables "and charts are included 
and discussed showing the demand for market milk, the quality of such milk, 
sanitary regulations, the supply area, buying prices and their relation to pro- 
duction, transportation to city plants, distribution of milk, distributors’ mar- 
gins, and the methods for establishing prices. The agreement between the 
Cooperative Dairymen’s League and individual distributors is given. 

Becommendations are made that consumer demand be stimulated by educa- 
tional work and advertising; that effort be made by distributors to reduce dis- 
tribution costs; that buying and resale prices be adjusted from time tO' time 
more closely in line with the costs of the more efficient distributing firms; 
that an agency be established to collect data and analyze the economic factors 
influencing production, distribution, and consumption, to study means of effect- 
ing economies in marketing, and to meet at least once each three months with 
representatives of producers and distributors to decide on buying and resale 
prices ; tiiat the Cooperative Dairymen’s League take the leadership in , raising 
the quality of the milk and disseminating information; and that nonioembers 
of the league be required to contribute to its upkeep on the same basis as 
members.,' 

. ' Principles of marketing, F. 'B. Clakk (New York: Macmillm JJo., 1932, rev. 
ed.,' pp. XV+'657, figs. :27}.--l£hi^ revision -of the work previously, noted '(E3. S. 
B.,''48,''p. '788 }■ cons'ists '“largely of mo.re thorough analysis of fundamental 
problems, and principles, and the addition of factual ' data and illustrations.” 

'The Agriciiltiiral Marketing Act, 1931 (IGt. Brit.] Min. Agr.-mil'Mslmries, 
Mmn. Bet. "3$ This report explains the act '(21 and 22 Geo. 

5,' Ch, 42); a'nd ' offers guidance in the stu'dy of the more important provisions. 
App'endixes include''' the" text of the act, .the Tribunals of," Inquiry (Evidence) 
Act, 1921, 'and 'extracts from other ' related legislation. ' 

' The 'marketing 'Of 'Northern 'Ireland' agricultural 'produce (Belfast: North, 

■ immg. ' IMin. A§r.M1932, pp. 'III+15 is U'' report on inquiries ' 

''mto the conditions ' and methods of marketing Northern Ireland agricultural 
produce, carried on under a grant from the ^ Empire Marketing"' Fund. '"A 
general report (pp. 3-39) describes and., discusses the origin, 'O'f, "'markets 'and, ' 
fairs, the markets in Northern "Ireland, market tolls, the decline " and " future 
^ of 'jparkets, and marketing reform.' ’ .'Special reports discuss the marketing'' 'of ' 

^ ,<^tti^'of pigs, of fat and store lambs, of poultry, ^ and of turkeys. 
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Report on tlie organization of potato marketing ( [Gt. Brit] Min. Agr. md 
Fisheries, Econ. Ser. SJf (1931), pp. VI -^175, pis. 3, figs. g0).— Tliis is tlie first 
of a series of reports dealing with the possibilities of organization for the mar- 
keting of different agricultural products. The production and utilization of 
the crop in England and Wales, the imports and exports of the United Kingdom, 
the marketing methods and recent developments therein in England and Wales, 
the marketing organizations and regulations in the United States, Canada, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Tasmania, and other countries, and the 
disposal of surplus supplies are discussed. Structural and functional analyses 
are made of the overseas marketing organizations and of. the problems of re- 
organization of the marketing systems of the United Kingdom, A plan .of 
development for such reorganization is outlined. 

Marketing ¥irginia tobacco, R. A. Baluingeb and J. L. Maxton ( Yirginia 
Sta. Bui. 285 (1982), pp. 55, figs. 6). — ^This study was made in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. B. A. Tables are included 
showing, by census periods 1869-1929 for the United States, the acreages of 
tobacco other than cigar types, by States; the acreages and yields of tobacco 
in different countries, 1928-29 to 1930-31 ; the United States imports of leaf 
tobacco, 1926-27 to 1930-31; the United States exports of tobacco, by types, 
1923-24 to 1930^31; the annual value of exports, by kinds, 1925-1931; the 
tobacco import duties in different conntries, 1931 ; the United States duties on 
different classes of tobacco under the 1909, 1913, 1022, and 1930 tariff acts; 
Federal internal revenue receipts from tobacco and other sources, by years 
1925-1931; and the quantities of leaf tobacco used in the United States for 
manufacturing cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco and snuff, by years 1921-1930. 

The tobacco industry in Virginia, including changes in acreages and prices, the 
curing and sorting on farms, auction warehouse marketing, and the tobacco 
boards of trade are described. Tables and charts are included and discussed 
showing the distribution of the sales, by months, and the average montlily prices 
paid at Virginia tobacco markets during the 1929-30 and 1930-31 crop years, 
the charges at different markets for selling tobacco, and the average prices in 
Virginia during the 1930-31 marketing season for different grades of United 
States types 11 and 21. 

Using the reports from 37 wai-ehoiises in 1929^30 and from 28 in 1930-Bl, 
analysis is made of the cost of operation — total and per 100 lbs. of tobacco — 
of the flue-cured and fir.e-cured warehouses, ■ the relative costs for owned and 
rented warehouses, and the profitableness of warehouse operation. The method 
and , costs of redrying tobacco are discussed, and suggestions are made for 
improving the marketing of tobacco in Virginia. 

■ .Marketing cannery tomatoes on grade in Ohio, G. W. Haitck (Ohio. Sia. 
Bui. 50Jf (1932), pp. 30, figs. 8). --'VhiB is a. 'Study of the costs and returns to 
growers and canners where' tomatoes were. bought on grade rather than on a 
flat rate, special attention being given as " to ; what are' equitable prices , for 
different grades of tomatoes. It is based chiefly on data obtained regarding 
deliveries, to 7 'Stations ; in 1930 and .14 stations in 1931 ,nt which tO'matoes' were 
purchased ' on grade. The ' tomato canning industry "in the ■United States and 
Ohio, the UBited" States' grades' for tomatoes, and the inspection process : used by 
the ,'factoides studied .are -described.' ' 

.Tables : and " charts', , are' included’ .and .discussed showing ' , the 'distribution, ,' by 
'.grades', , of the:, tomatoes purchased ,■ at .'each of' the ,'21 .'stations ; ' the, returns .''''fO'r 
the deliveries at the 7 stations ;,in, 1930," ..as.' compared with estimated returns 
at the. usual .flat ra',te ; ' the returns" ho ' 5 ■'gro.wers in "1930'' on the grade basis ' 'com'- 
pared with their average returns,. '1925-19^,. on the ff at rate basis; the .yields 
and values of different grades, , of,, canned..',' tomatoes '.'and other products and. the. 
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%Taste at 5 factories buying on grade in 1930, as compared with the averages, 
1925-1929, when the factories were buying on a flat rate; and the contract 
prices for United States No. 1 and United States No. 2 tomatoes paid by the 
21 stations. Other tables show for canning experiments made in 1931 with 
No. 1 and No. 2 tomatoes the number of cans of different grades, other products, 
and waste, the scores of sample cans of the different grades, and the relative 
yields and values of a ton of No. 1 and of No. 2 tomatoes. Results of experi- 
ments to determine the deterioration of No. 1, No. 2, and cull tomatoes during 
the periods of 15 to 30 hours are given. 

Graded tomatoes in 5 factories in 1930 yielded 34.8 per cent canned tomatoes, 
18.4 per cent other products, and 46,8 per cent waste, as compared with 28, 
19.7, and 52.3 per cent, respectively, for the period 1925-1929 when buying 
was on a flat basis. The percentage of fancy and extra standard grades, in the 
pack increased from 48.2 to 58.1 of the total pack, and that of standard grade 
decreased from 10.4 to 7.4. The 1930 growers received $1.38 per ton more on 
the grade basis than they would have received on the flat rate basis. The 
gross sales value of manufactured products was $7.86 per ton more for raw 
stock purchased on a flat basis. The additional costs per ton of manufacturing 
raw stock on the grade basis were for raw stock $1.38, inspection 31 cts., cans 
$2.04, and labor costs 28 cts. less, leaving a net gain to the canner of $4.41 per 
ton. The 1931 experimental work showed the pack from United States No. 1 
tomatoes was worth about $5 more per ton than that from United States No. 2 
tomatoes. Tomatoes held 1.5 days after delivery shrank 5.5 per cent in weight 
and declined so seriously in grade as to be almost unflt for use. 

Report on the marketing of sheep, nratton and iamb in England and 
Wales ([Gt, Brit.] Min. Agr. and Bisheries, Bcon. 8er. 29 (1931), pp. tSS, pU. 
35, figs. 9).— The systems of flock management, breeds of sheep, and types of 
mutton and Iamb are briefly described. The home production and imports of 
sheep and of mutton and lamb, the demands and prices for store and fat sheep 
and mutton and lamb, and the market intelligence in England and Wales, the 
United States, and Germany are discussed. Other sections of the report discuss 
the flow to market of sheep and iambs, market classes and grades, method and 
basis of sales by producers, the operations of livestock traders, organized mar- 
ketinghy, producers in the United States, Canada,, and New .Zealand and the 
possible developments of such, mai-keting in England and Wales,' slaughtering 
and' dre,ssi,ng, carcass .quality factors, carcass grading, the wholesale and the 
retail trades, transportation, and the : sale -and use of offals and by-products. , • 

. Report on, the organization of wool' marketing ([GL Brit.] Min. Agr. and 
FUheries, Econ. Eer. SS (1932), pp. U9, Ulus. 30).— This'is the second reportin' 
the' Economic Series on wool marketing (B. S. R,, 57, p. 190). A general 
description is included of sheep husbandry, the wool textile industry, and 
tlie„produetion,' eoiisumption, .and prices of wool in England and' Wales and' 

■' other^countries. 'More detailed, consideration is given .the methods of a.ssem.- 
bling and selling the home clip through farm sales, counti'y brokers, country 
auction s,.ales, and cooperative associations. ' Central auction selling„in Australia, 
New. Zealand,. „ and . South Africa and-, cooperative societies .operating' on a 
national basis 'in the United States and .Canada, .are discussed. . A .reorganiza- 
tion of the marketing service's .of England- and W'ales' is discussed, under the ' 
headings ' of assembly, prepa.ratiou' for. market, .sales methods, .-proees-siiig, -credit, 
and. .Other- S'erviees., ' Plans- for improving .the'. m,arketing of-,. -wool 'iu.'^ Bngia,'nd ' 
.and'- Wales .-'are- outlined. 

The .fluid milk 'market, in' England' and' Wales, ' R. B.; Foebester' '(IGt:" ' 
Brit] Min. Agr. m4 Fisheries,, Mem. Eer. M (1927), pp, Vni+14X, ■figs, S8) 

The magnitude, localization, and,, variation-; of supplies;, -the, "centera..^" of, 'con- 
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siiiiiption and their sources of supplies; the factors affecting assembling and 
transportation ; tlie quality of the supplies, standards and tests of quality, and 
the graded milk movement; producers’ prices and collective bargaining; the 
distribution of milk; consumers’ markets; and the outlook in the fluid milk 
market are discussed. 

Report on the marketing of dairy produce in Engianil and Wales. — 
Part II, Butter and cream {[Gt. Brit.} Min. Agr. and Fisheries, Econ. Ser. 
oO {19'S2), pp. X52, Ulus. 56). — This is the third bulletin of the series dealing 
with the marketing of dairy products (E. S. R., 65, p. 386) ; the second being 
noted above. Included are preliminary surveys of the supplies of, demand for, 
and prices of butter and cream. The quality characteristics, effects of the 
system of production, systems of quality control, standardization, packing and 
wrapping, country wholesaling, organized marketing, the wholesale and retail 
trades, statutory requirements as to weight and quality, transportation, and 
storage of butter, and the quality characteristics, statutory requirements, 
packing, transportation, and wholesale and retail trades for cream are discussed. 

Relation of grade and staple length of cotton to prices received by 
farmers in local markets of Arkansas, J. G. Maddox {Arkansas St a. Bui. 
B74 (19S2), pp. 76, figs. 6 ). — The results are reported of a three-year study, 
made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., 
of the relation of cotton grade and staple length to prices received by growers 
in representative local markets of Arkansas. Procedure and method of data 
analysis are explained. 

It is stated that, though prices paid by mills bear a rather definite relation 
to grades and staples, no such relationship is found between price and quality 
in the local or farmers’ markets; that on a given clay in a local market, 
“growers received little if any higher prices for cotton of high grade and 
long staple length than for relatively low grade cotton of short staple.” 

Factors indicated as influencing the prices paid to farmers include differences 
in classification m practiced by government elassers and local buyers, and 
weaknesses of farmers’ bargaining power. Local buyers are more dexterous 
bargainers than the farmers from wdiom they buy cotton. 

The bargaining power of the growers is strengthened when their cotton is 
sold on the basis of government standards, as in the case of cooperative mar- 
keting. Local marketing practices may be improved and the bargaining power 
of growers strengthened by technological researches designed to determine more 
tangible and definitely described standards of quality, by giving the farmers 
the benefit of a better classification service, and by improving their general 
knowledge of cotton quality in relation to prices. 

Rolatloii of daily , prices to the marketing of hogs at OMcago, H., J. 
Stoveb (Neta York CorneU St a. Bui. 5S4 (1982), pp. 97, figs. 109 ). — This study 
analyzes for the years 1910-1913 and 1921-1928 the relationships existing 
between daily prices, receipts, and other factors at the Chicago hog market, 
special attention being given to price and supply variations, supply-price 
relationships, and supply responses to price fluctuations under varying condi- 
tions. It is based chiefly on data on daily top and average prices, receipts, 
and reshipments taken from the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, Yearbook of 
Figures and supplementary information relative to the hog market furnishecl 
by tile Bureau of Agricultural Economics,, U. S. D. A. 

The average, percentages of weekly .receipts, ,1921-1928, rece.ived' on,' different; 
,'days,', were , ,on; . Monday 29.5,, ,,. .Tuesday., 18.3,, ■ ,Wednesday 12.5,;,'; Thursday., .,,'20.1,', 
Friday ,16.1,, and: Saturday '3.5. ' The- average percentages, of. ,, receipts.' reshipped' 
were,' ...26.6, 18, 11.6, '.IT,: '20.4,' 'a.nd,, 64..: on 'the .respective .days,,, .and' the 'average.' 
'percentages of receipts ,,„ remaining for' ■ slaughter ' on/ the;;,, respective,,:',. "days . w'ere 
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30.5, 18.5, 12.8, 21.2, 14,5, and 2.5. Weekly receipts were much more unevenly 
distributed before tlie war. Percentages of receipts resliipped and prices paid 
■on different' days varied 'witli tlie price cycle and season of tlie year. Both 
■average and top prices averaged higliest on Monday. Average prices were 
lowest on Wednesday and Saturday. Daily changes in prices were greatest 
from Saturday to Mon^day and least from Friday to Saturday. Both top and 
average prices fluctuated about 1.25 per cent from day to clay. Most changes 
from one day to the next w-ere 25 cts. or less per hundredweight. The most 
frequent change from Saturday to Monday was a 15-ct. advance, and that from 
Tuesday to Wednesday a 10-ct. decline. Top and average prices fluctuated most 
nearly together from Saturday to Monday, and least nearly from Friday to 
Saturday, Receipts on Monday varied least, and those on Saturday most. 

Adjustment of prices to receipts was greatest on Wednesday and least on 
Saturday. In general, the more variable the day^s receipts the less the adjust- 
ment of prices to receipts. Adjustment of prices to receipts for the. week as a 
whole was greater than for any single day. Adjustment of prices to receipts 
on Thursday was greater before than after the war, at the top than at the 
bottom of the price level, and in the summer than in the winter months. 

Prices changed more with fluctuations in receipts on Monday and Thursday 
than with receipts on other days, and least ' with fluctuations in Saturday’s 
receipts.' On all days, price advances -stimulated shipments to market, and 
price declines retarded shipments. Except in price changes from Friday to 
Saturday, the greatest effect on receipts of price changes was on the third day 
after the change. The greatest effect wag. the response of Saturday’s receipts 
to price' changes from; Tuesday to Wednesday. , There was no significant dif- 
ference in the effect of changes of top and average prices on receipts. The same 
absolute change in prices was nearly twice as effective on later receipts before 
than after the war. Price changes ' affected later receipts more at the top of 
the price cycle than at the bottom, more in the winter than in the summer, 
more wdien the' spread between top and average prices was small than when 
large^.a'nd more when the direction of change was opposite to the trend in 
prices. ' One day’s change in prices affected receipts less than changes in the 
same^ direction on two successive days, but more than changes in the same direc- 
tion on three or more successive days. On all' days, an advance in price over 
the preceding day was accompanied by 'an increase in the percentage of receipts 
resMpped' OB ' that day,, and a decrease in the percentage resMpped three days 
' later. ' ' In general, the percentage ■ of receipts reshipped tended to fluctuate 
inversely with , the number of hogs received; 

' Following, price advances at Chicago there was more tendency to reship when 
the level ''.of prices was high. Price advances' on two successive days stimulated 
reshipment, from Chicago more than did an advance in prices ' following a 
decline. On all days of the week, changes in prices from , one day to' 'the' next 
were 'followed by further cha.nges.m the same ..direction . on the following day, 
.the „ change '■in the opposite ..direction .taking .. place from .the 'second to the 
;third''day.' 

' ,:Pr'ice differences 'between four hog .markets "used by Ulinots stockmen, 
,.D. 'J. NosTOiv.,:an'd','B.' a' A shbt' {Illinois ma. Bui S80 (19S2), pp. 121-154, . ftps, 
4).— This bulletin .'.IS' .based on. ■price data for the 'period' 1926-193C>, .compiled 
'.■by , .the tr. "B, ■ Bepartoent .of , Agrieultu,re '"for,' the.' GMcago,. ■East,, ,St Bouis, 
Indianapolis; and Cincinnati markets,' a.nd .data , .obtained by visiting; each of 
these markets in October, 1930, and .January ."■and' June, 1931. ■■■'■'■The';' factors 
..influencing the choice, of .m^a.rkets; ,the nature, .of each. m'a.rket,'' .and: the ■quotations 
at oach market are discussed, Oomparisohs are made of annual, seasonal, 
.monthly, and dally prices at Chicago, Bast 'St, Boufs, and Indianapolis, and at* 
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Oincinnati, Indianapolis, and East St Louis during tbe period studied, special 
atteiition being given to tlie periods covered by the special visits. Comparison 
is also made of the monthly prices in 1931 of medium weight and light weight 
hogs on the East St. Louis, Chicago, and Indianapolis markets, gome sugges- 
tions are made as to the methods of reducing the intermarket variation in 
prices. 

On the basis of quality and finish of hogs received, Indianapolis rated first 
and Chicago last, with little difference between the other two markets. At 
all the "markets a large percentage of the hogs graded good or better. ' Indianap- 
olis was the most exacting and Chicago the least exacting in the matter' of 
sorting. Prices were highest at Gincinnati and next highest at Indianapolis. 
No great difference existed between Chicago and East St. Louis. Considerable 
variability in daily prices existed between all the four markets. There was a 
distinct seasonal variation in price differences between Bast St. Louis and 
Chicago, the prices at the former being lower in the spring, late summer, and 
early fall and higher in the other months. No definite seasonal variation was 
found between Indianapolis and either East St. Louis or Cincinnati. 

Relation between egg quality and price, A. H. Lindsey and H. W. Yount 
(Massachusetts Sta> Bui, $S2 (1932) ^ pp, 9,2 , fig, 1), — Samples of eastern and 
western eggs were purchased from selected stores, chain and private, in 
Springfield, Worcester, and Boston in November, 1928, and in the metropolitan 
area in and around Boston in April and August, 1929. The samples were 
scored on external quality factors — appearance, color, number broken, cracked, 
and leaking, weight per dojsen, and range in weight ; and on internal factors— 
shrinkage, condition of yolk and white, and inedibility. Tabular analyses were 
made for each month of the relation to price of the external and internai 
scores for fresh and storage eggs handled by private and chain stores. 
Correlation analyses were also made of the relations between price and (1) 
external quality factors exclusive of weight and (2) internal quality factors 
and weight. 

Prices and weight were related under practically all conditions. The com- 
bined effect of all factors was most significant in August and least significant 
in April Weight was most significant in August and least in November, air 
space most significant in November and least in April, condition of yolk most 
significant in April and least in November, and condition of white most signifi- 
cant in August and least in April. Average quality varied with price through- 
out the lower and middle price ranges only. Because of the wide range of 
quality within each price range, price could not be used as a criterion of 
quality. Dirty eggs affected price more 'than variations in color within each' 
dozen. Range of weight witliin each dozen had very little relation to price. 
The average 'quality of eggs was higher for eastern than for western eggs, 
■■Quality and weight varied ■ as widely in relation to price for ' labeled ■ as for 
unbranded.eggs.^ 

■ 'Crops ■and Markets,^'[Aiigtist, (JJ, B. Dept, Agr., Crops and Marhefs^ 

5 (1932) f jVo: 8, pp, 213-320^ S).— Included are (1) estimates of the.con- 

dition of . different crops o^n August '1, 1932, and ■ of , the"' prices received by pro- 
ducers,; .July' 15, 103'2,' 'for different' crops, livestock, and. livestock products'; , 
the July, 1932, dairy, .sheep, wool, ' and poultry and egg, O'UtXoO'k reports; 

'. (3) ... market "rep'o^rts' 'for 'livestock, and livestock products, ,', dairy' ' and' .p'Oultry 
products, fruits and vegetables, hay, feed, and , see^ds, grains, ''and ' cotton; 
(4) report of the cold storage holdings, August 1; (5) a summary of the 
'price. . 'Situation. ;'.a.s. of August 15, "1932'';'.and;" (6")''' ,data 'a's to movement' of popula- 
' ' ,.tioa:.''..to and ''from: ■.farms; in. ' 'and- ''''193^^^^^ 
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Agricultural statistics (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 19S2, pp. 573-954 ). — 
This section, prepared by the statistical committee of the Bureau of Agriciil- 
turai Economics, covers the year 1931. It is somewhat reduced both in number 
of tables and periods covered from the section noted for the preceding year 
(E. S. R., 65, p. 486), but the most important agricultural statistics for the 
United States and for the world, so far as the agriculture of the United States 
is concerned, are included. Grains, cotton, sugar, tobacco, fruits, vegetables, 
miscellaneous crops, different kinds of livestock, dairy and poultry products, 
foreign trade in agricultural products, farm business, and niiscelianeous items 
are covered. Historical and geographical series are given. 

OMo agriculturai statistics for 1939— 1930— 1931, A. K. Tuttle, 11. E. 
Steaszheim, and P. P. WAuiiRABENSTEiN {Ohio Bta. But 503 (lOSB), pp. 58, 
fig. 1). — This bulletin, prepared in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, is based on the reports of the Federal- State Coop- 
erative Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. Tables are included showing 
(1), by counties, the acreage, yield per acre, and production of crops, 1929', 

1930, and 1931, and the estimated number of livestock of different kinds on 
farms, Januaiy 1, 1930, 1931, and 1932; (2) the acreage, yield, production, 
farm price, December 1, and total value of important crops in the United 
States, 1929, 1930, and 1931, and in OMo, by years 1919-^1931; (3) the farm 
prices of crops in Ohio, by months 192T-1931; (4) the number of livestock 
of different kinds on farms in the United States on January 1, 1920-1932; (5) 
the number of head, value per head, and total value of different kinds of 
livestock on OMo farms, January 1, 1920-1932; and (6) the monthly prices, 
1927-1931. Other tables show the average monthly prices, 1927-1931, of 
milk, butterfat, country butter, wool, chickens, and eggs; by districts, by months 
1929^1931, the average daily production of milk per cow and the average 
number of eggs produced per lOO hens; the farm prices on December 15, 1927- 

1931, of different agricultural products; and the average farm wages, 1929- 

1932, 

Some data are also included on maple sugar ; oats shipped out of the 
county where grown and remaining on farms; potato prices in leading potato 
States ; monthly receipts of livestock at public stockyards from Ohio farms, 
1929-1931 ; sows bred and farrowed and pigs saved ; sheep killed or injured 
by. dogs,; etc. ■ 

,Tlie co-opemtive ' organization in B.ritisli India, B. G. BhatnaGxVb {AUaha- 
bad: Ram 'Warain Lai, 1927, pp. Y-\-321-i-XIV ). — This is a description and 
discussion of the history, organization, and development of cooperative organi- 
zation iti India, and of the banks, societies, and other cooperative agencies 
dealing with credit, purchasing of supplies, production and marketing of 
commodities, housing, and agricultural improvement. 

' Bf embersMp relations in community organizations : A study of factors 
affecting organizational attitudes, W. E. Gaenett and A. ■ C. ' Seymoue 
(rirginm 8ta. Bui 287 {1932), pp. 63, figs. 2d).— This is the .fifth' bulletin in 
the series previously noted (E. S. B., 65, p. 391) ' and was prepared in coopera- 
tion; with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U..'.S,:D. A.' It. analyzes data 
obtained, by " field workers from adult members .of 636 families , xegarding , a 
parent-teacher'' . association, ' "two /.granges, ' a community league, . .und '.a" com- 
munity a'ssoelation in. four '.counties., The four' types of .organizations, and the 
'different 'communities and the organizational histories thereof . are described. 

, Tables..' 'and ,, charts .show.' for, each' .community „, the membership ' in different 
kinds, of organizations, ' the,' number and percentage , of ■ho.useholds . belonging ' to 
different numbers' of organizations, 'and the membership, relations,, by tenure.. 
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Other charts and tables show the ■ relation to community organization of 
occiipatioiij years in the community by tenure groups, distance to meeting 
place, size of family, age by tenure groups, education, time spent in reading, 
number of periodicals subscribed to, radio ownership, and motion picture slioiv 
attenclance. The attitude of the people to organizational activities and policies 
are discussed, with tables summarizing replies regarding number of organiza- 
tions and meetings believed desirable, adequacy of present organizations, and 
one inclusive v. several special interest organizations and family type v. 
special age organizations. 

Among the conclusions reached are that (1) even in well-developed com- 
munities with long established community organizations, as a whole active 
support is given by less than one-third of those whose support is sought; (2) 
the larger portion of the membership resides wuthin two miles of the com- 
munity center; (3) a high standing in environmental factors, especially those 
of a more cultural character, is closely associated with a high degree of organi- 
zational membership; (4) social stratification affects the strength of all types 
of organizations studied; (5) one meeting per month and the inclusive type of 
organization were preferred; and (6) the majority of those interviewed were 
fairly well satisfied with prevailing organizational conditions, activities, and 
accomplishnients, except for means of meeting marketing needs. 

An appendix includes a table of coefficients of contingency of the relation 
of membership in community organizations to various factors. 

A study of agricultural populations in selected Vermont towns, G. Lam- 
son (BurWigton: Vt. Conm. Country Life, 19S1, pp. C3]-f ^9, pis. 3, figs. 7). — 
study was made of 7 towms representative of 5 types of agricultural communi- 
ties. The data were gathered by visits to practically every farm; consulta- 
tions with merchants, bankers, teachers, and town officers ; and attendance at 
meetings and interviews with officers of the farm bureau and others farmers’ 
organizations. The areas and the agricultural population thereof are de- 
scribed. The movement of the agricultural population, farm economy, the 
consolidation and assimilation of foreign-born groups and their contributions to 
the agricultural population, and the problems and needs of the areas are 
discussed. . 

The pressure of, poi>uiatiou : Its effects on rural ■ economy in Gorakhpur 
district, [India], J. K. Mathur ([United Provs. Agra and Oudh, Dept. Agt\] 
Bui, 30 (1981), pp. [JZ]-|-55, pis. 4 ). — ^The population growth, the problems 
arising out of toy-holdings, the increase of agricultural laborers, movements 
of prices and wages, livestock, and emigration, progress in irrigation, double 
croi>ping, rural housing, and standards of life are discussed. 

A6RICULTITEAL AND HOME ECOl-OMICS EBTICATION: ■ ' 

The Superior School of Agidcultural Cooperation, Fralia, Czechoslovakia 
AU^cote 8up6rieure de la Cooperation Agricole, Prague, TcMcoslovaguie., 
Praha (Prague}, I9S1, pp. S8, pis. S ). — -The organization and curriculum of the 
■school are described.,' 

; Mathematics in' agriculture, H. B. Ho® (In The National CounGil of Teoeh- 
em of }MatliemaMcs' ■ Sizdh Yearbook. N etc York: Bur. Pubs., , Teacher s -Cot, 
Columbia Univ., ;i931, pp. 86-101; abs. m Minnesota Bta. Mpt. lB31,pp. 4B/43^^^ 
This is. Miscellaneous : Taper .No, ,226 of the .University -of Minnesota, '„:Depart- 
'"■meht ''of. Agriculture., : '"It: discusses ..the .breadth of '...mathemetical. knowledge; and 
training needed , in the field of agriculture. , ' ; . , 
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Modern agri culture, W, E. Geimks and E. L. Holton (Boston and London: 
m-nn d Co., 1931, pp. VlI+632, pis. figs. ^75).— This is a thoTongh revision 
of Waters’ Essentials of the New Agi'iciilture (B. S. B.y 51, p. 693). Obsolete 
material lias been eliminated, new material added, and the subject matter re- 
arranged and organized into 20 teaching units with from 2 to 27 problems 
under each unit. 

Food preparation studies, A. M. Child, K. B. Niles, and A. Kolshobn (Neto 
York<: John MHleg d Sons; London: Chapman d Hall, 1932, pp. "Fl+idd, 
flg^ — “The plan followed in this volume is a departure from the usual 
method of teaching food preparation. The facts and principles are given, but 
the definite applications are to be filled in by the student. The teacher’s 
problem is to see that the student understands the principles as they apply 
to desirable methods of food preparation.' A knowledge of some science is 
essential. If the student does not possess this important background it will 
be necessary to secure it while the food-preparation course is in progress.” 

The subject matter is arranged in a series of studies, each dealing with a 
particular food group (such as fruits, vegetables, etc.) or a particular food 
process (such, as hatter's and doughs). Following each study,, or in some cases 
groups of studies, are sections dealing with the facts and principles related 
to the group or groups. These are listed in columns, with blank columns op- 
posite,' for,, recording the various applications. An appendix contains useful 
suggestions to teachers, menus, a discussion of judging food products wdth 
score cards for muffins, jelly, baked potatoes, crisp molasses cookies, griddle 
cakes, and cakes, a tabulation of basic proportions and substitutions for dif- 
ferent types of food preparations, temperature regulations, unit measures of 
foods,, and classified references to the literature. 

' Meat demonstrations Increase interest in . supplying home needs, R. W. 
Snydeb (27. S. Dept. Agr. Yearhooh 1932, i>p. 556-553, figs. 3).— The activity of 
the U. S, D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry cooperating with the Texas Agri- 
cultural Extension Service in demonstrating the killing of hogs, ■ cattle, and 
lambs and preparing meat products from., these animals on the farm is dis- 
■cus,sed in, this article. . 

A, milk-quality , Improvement program for extension workers, 0. J. Bab- 
cock and J. B. Barker (27. B. Dept Agr., Misc. Fuh. US (1932), pp. 18). — A 
pi’Ogram : is outlined for orga,n!55ation .and cooperation in milk quality im- 
provement work. Essential rules and practices in producing high quality milk, 
some "methods , of ■ determining 'quality, a. dairy farm score card, and lists 
of Department publications, film strips,. motion pictures, and blue prints helpful 
in ■ the wo'ik are, included. . . 

' Milk-quaK ty improvement program for 4-H dairy clubs, 0. X Babcock 
and: J..B. Paekeb ('27., 8. Dept Agr., Misc. Piih. U6 (1932), pp. 20, ffps. d).—- A 
program;'.'.,cover!ng.,a year’s work- in 12 meetings is outlined. Most ' of the 
..meteting' programs include, notes for leader’s discussion of the subject covered. 

. ■ FOOBS— HTJMAl’ NFTEITIOl* ' 

; Food-composition data aid research -'Workers to interpret " food stand- 
-ards,'C. Ghatfield'(27. B. Dept Agr, yearbook 1932, pp. 565).— A brief explana-' 
tibn iS' given' of the service" of the' Bureau -of Home' Economics' in'' collecting 
and 'd'isseminating information oh,''the' chemical- composition- of foods.,' 

Ohemica-l' composition, -of certain: -kinds of sausage 'and: -other'' .'meat .food 
products, B. HoagIu^nd (U. B. Dept Agr. pp. ii?).— Broxiin,ate 
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analyses by the Official metbod, together with fuel values io calories pei* pound, 
are reported for a considerable number of samples of the same class of meat 
products for which protein analyses were reported previonsiy (E. S. B., 62, 
p.'391). The materials, which were obtained from seven Government-inspected 
establishments located in a number of the more important, meat-packing 
centers, included first- and second-grade Frankfurter-style and Bologna-style 
sausage and both of these types of sausage with cereal ; pure pork, fresh link, 
Braunschweiger-style, liver, blood, Polish-style, and country sausage; head- 
cheese; meat loaf; souse; luncheon roll; and bockwmrst and, for comparison, 
medium fat beef chuck and pork-loin chops. 

Recent developments in the science of cooking, B. G. Hm^liday and 
I, Noble (Jom\ Ame7\ Dietet, Assoc.^ 8 (1932) ^ J^o. 1, pp. 1-24). — ^About two- 
tliirds of this literature review is devoted to recent developments in the science 
of meat cookery, including objective methods of judging quality in terms of 
tenderness and color, subjective methods of judging quality, standardized 
methods for cooking beef, pork, lamb, and veal, and the effect of cooking on 
the digestibility of meat. The other topics discussed more briefly are cereals, 
starch gels, factors which affect the gelation of pectin, and batters and doughs, 
A list of 57 references to the literature is appended. 

BefinitioiiS of terms used in meat cookery, I. S. Willson (Jour. Home 
Ecou:, 24 (1932), No. 2, pp. 129-132). — ^This contribution from the subcom- 
mittee on methods of cooking of the Committee on Cooperative Meat Investiga- 
tions consists of definitions of terms used in meat cookery as adopted at the 
August, 1931, conference of the cooperators in the national project. 

A method 'for measuring the relative plasticity of pastes and doughs, 
G- H. Bailey (Jour. Rlieol., 1 (1930), NO'. 4> PP» 4^0-432, figs. 3; abs. in Min- 
nesota Sta. Rpt. 1931, p, 24) ‘ — ^The principle of the method described consists in 
measuring the plasticity of the paste or dough in terms of the work expended 
in operating a dough-mixing machine. The apparatus consists essentially in a 
motor-driven dough mixer provided with a watt-hour meter for measuring the 
work input required to move the blades of the mixing machine a unit distance 
through the dough. 

Comparative cooking qualities of ■■ domestic rices, M. 0. Stienbabges 
(Cereal GJieni., 9 (1932), No. 3, pp. 317-322, figs. 3).— In this study at the 
Bureau of Home Economics, IJ. S. B. A., of the comparative cooking qualities of 
the more widely grown domestic varieties of rice, the observations included the 
percentage of moisture in the uncooked rice, the size of the uncooked and 
cooked grains, the time required to cook to tenderness, the presence of hard 
centers, the amount of water absorbed during cooking, the color of the cooked 
rice, and. the amount of starch in the cooking water. The time for cooking to 
tenderness was taken as the time required to cook the grains by boiling gently 
in an excess of water until they could be crushed between the thumb and finger. 
After the samples were cooked to tenderness they were, drained" and' washed with 
cold water ' to separate , the , grains. 

'.Considerable differences were, shown .by the: various samples, in the cooking ' 
time and the color, appearance, and tenderness of the cooked product. The 
varieties' tested ,,, in decreasing order, of ■. .desirability ,were ' Rexoro, Honduras, 
Fortuna,. ; Blue; ; Rose, ■; .Calora, Edith,, ' Rady ' Wr,igbt, ' and Early. . Prolific. . ■ ■ It ,,. is 
.'thought. "that rice should be, sold, .by variety name" and grade rather, '..than as' a 
.'mixture of differentwarieties on account of., the., difference ',in time .required to 
^coofe,;. ;the,, different; varieties^ 

Boao 'l>iiiiIdipg."„„pot€ncy ;of ,:,„soy hemi ■■dietsv'-, C, ■, Chen ■' And. '■ Aboi^'H 

{CMnese- :Jow^::Rh$sioh,./0.: ,il9^ No. 1, pp. 59-$2)r^Xn ■, this,, .comparison ','Of ■ 
the hone-forming, properties of cow’s 'milk, .soybean milk,' and soybean' curd, 10"' 
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c c of the milk, lo c e of the soybean milk, and 8 g each of two varieties of soy- 
bean curd (quantities considered comparable on the dry basis) were fed dally 
for a period of 5 weeks to I'ats on the McColluni rickets-producing ration 3143. 
At the end of the period the rats were killed, the tibias examined by the line 
test, and the femurs analyzed for ash. 

As determined by both of these criteria, the soybean products were distinctly 
inferior to the cow’s milk. Soybean milk appeared to* be slightly superior to soy- 
bean curd. These results are thought to confirm the opinions expressed by Tso 
(E. S. R., 60, p. 492) and others that soybean milk does not prevent rickets, 
and that when used for infant feeding it should be supplemented with both 
calcium and vitamin B. 

Type, variety, maturity, and physiological anatomy of citrus fruits as 
affecting quality of prepared citrus juices, A. P. Camp, H. P. Tratjb, L. W. 
Gaddtjm, and A. L. Stahl (Florida Sta. Bui. 24S (193^), pp. 56, fig. i).--This 
is a detailed report of preliminary data obtained in an extensive investigation 
conducted cooperatively by the station and the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
B. A., on factors affecting the quality of prepared citrus fruit juices. 

The methods of extraction included (1) a control method, in which great care 
was taken to remove as much as possible of the material from tissues other than 
juice sac tissues and to allow no metal to- come in contact with the juice except 
the blades of stainless steel knives used in paring and sectioning, and three 
commercial methods, in which (2) the juice was pressed from the halved fruits 
by means of an inverted aluminum cup which holds the halved fruit and presses 
it against a metal form having the same shape as the cup holding the fruit, (3) 
the juice was pressed from the whole peeled fruit by means of a conical worm 
in a conical fluted housing, and (4) the pulp was reamed out on a high speed 
revolving cone. In all cases the juice was run thi’ough a tinned wire strainer 
into a glass receptacle from which it was transferred to a glass vacuum flask 
for 2 or 3 minutes and then placed in S- or 10-oz. jelly glasses and capped under 
vacuum with lacquered caps. Some of the saini>les were frozen in rapidly cir- 
culating brine and then stored at 0° P, and others stored without freezing at 32®. 
The defrosting was done by immersing the containers in running tap \vater. 
The juices when freshly extracted and after various periods of storage were an- 
alyzed for pH, total soluble acids, total sugars, and other x>hysicoehemieal 
characteristics and judged for taste and color. 

The factors studied and general findings have been noted previously from 
another source (E. S. R, 67, p. 639). Concerning the relative merits of the 
three, commercial types of extractors used,- juice extracted by method, (.2)' did 
not develop bitterness, while those extracted by (3) and (4) developed a bittey 
taste after 2 hours and became exceedingly bitter after 4 hours. Marked 
changes in the color of the juice occurred only with method (2), the most satis- 
■factory from' the , standpoint of taste. 'The' most rapid settling of suspended 
particles occurred with method (3) and the least rapid with method (4), while 
with method (2) there was little or no settling during the first hour or so after 
■standing. ".After from 2 to 4' hours -the rates .of^ movement of the particles' were 
similar .for .all methods o.f prepara tion.-- ■ 

' In 'discussing the suitability of types and "varieties ■ of ■ citrus ■ fruit for juice 
extraction,, the „ authors -'state' that ■the' results' reported' are “a mere 'beginning 
toward 'the thorough description, of citrus 'Varieties', suitable'. for juice production 
'.onthe ba.sis, of.glucoside content 'and' other, constituents, and the relative 'propor- 
tions '.'.of these', remaining ,at' various stag'es' of. maturity. ' .The 'subject, is'', of ''major 
/."importa.nce' and will ''require"' ntimerous comprehensive experiments ' to " determine 
the, best'.: varieties for juice pur'poses"'.and ..the' optimum stage of maturity.” ', 
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Of particular importance as regards color and stability is tlie correct pro- 
portion of citrus oil. “ The subject of the relative amounts of citrus oil re- 
quired to obtain a given color effect is of importance not only to those choosing 
a method of preparation already available, but also to those interested in the 
design of improved machinery for juice preparation.” It is noted, however, 
that the color factor is secondary to taste, and that the ainoniit of citrus oil 
used in every case must be considered from the standpoint of agreeableness in 
the taste of the product. 

A list of 44 references to the literature is appended. 

[Freezing to preserve vegetables and fruits] {XJ. S. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 
19S2, pp, 524-328, fig. 1).— These contributions include Freezing to Preserve 
Vegetables and Fruits Still in Pioneer Stage, by H. 0. Diehl (pp. 524-527), and 
Fruit Preservation by Freezing Presents Many Problems for Research, by R. P. 
Straka (pp. 527, 52S). 

liIgM a factor in rancidity, M. R. Coe (Science, 75 (1932), No. 1953, p. 
585 ). — 111 this note from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. D. A., it 
is stated that all samples of rice bran and rice polish, -when kept under various 
color biters, showed characteristics of rancidity except the samples kept under 
sextant green and sextant red filters. These showed no evidence of deteriora- 
tion either in odor or in tests with fuchsine sulfurous acid. The preservative 
action with the green filter is attributed to its absorption of all photochemically 
active wave lengths conducive to rancidity and of the sextant red filter to its 
absorption of practically all light. It is concluded that screening out certain 
wave lengths of light from oil-bearing foods may prevent or delay oxidation of 
the oil. “ The keeping qualities of foods, such as salad oils, mayonnaise, butter, 
lard, and potato chips, may be greatly enhanced by the use of properly colored 
wrappers, bottles, etc., capable of screening out active light wave lengths.^’ 

It is stated that a U. S. public service patent and foreign patents have been 
ai)plied for to cover this discovery. 

Food-quality studies elicit facts that serve as guide to producers, F.,B. 
King (U, S. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1932, pp, 560-562, fig. 1 ). — ^A brief account is 
given of the general purpose and significance of studies carried on in the Bureau 
of Home Economics in cooperation with other agencies on the cooking qualities 
of varieties of rice (see page 123), of potatoes as affected by storage tempera- 
tures (E. S, R., 65, p. 891), and of meat as affected by various factors 
(B. S. R., 65, p. 898). 

Memorandum to the Minister of Health on tlie criticism and improve- 
ment of diets, M. Gkeenwood et al. (London: Min, Bealtfi, ' Advisory. Com. 
Nutrition, 1932, pp. 14 ) — ^This memorandum on the criteria of a satisfactory 
diet and economical means of improving unsatisfactory ones was prepared par- 
ticularly for use by medical officers of health in Great Britain. The criteria 
of satisfactory diets are essentially the same as recommended in this country, 
A dlstmetion is made between animal and vegetable proteins, and for a diet 
yielding 3,009 calories per man per day a miniinmn of 37 g of animal protein 
is specified. The recommendation for the distribution of calories in temperate 
climates is protein from 10 to 15 per cent, fat from 20 to 35 per cent, and 
carbohydrate from' 50; to qier cent. ■■ Diets' are' considered to need improve-' 
ment if the absolute quantities of 'protein and fat fail much .below 80 and. 50\g,^: 
■.respectively, per. man., per day. , . .Included, amo'ng the so-called protective , foods, 
.in,. 'addition to milk, ; fruits, vegetables, /and eggs, .are liver,' fish. '(.especially :'.'fa.t)v' 
and' fish, roe', No "quantitative.’ values, are. given ''for' mineral requirements, ' but 
calcium, phosphorus, iodine, and iron are listed as essential 
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Among tlie recommendatioiis for improving tiio diet without increasing its 
<'ost are the use of cheese, lierring, fish roe, and skim milk for the so-called 
lirst-class proteins, a mmlinum of 1 pint of milk a day as a protective food, 
vitamin-enriclied margarines in place of butter, and a more abundant use of 
tomatoes, celery, hardy lettuce, endive, and water cress in season. 

liow cost diets planned according to dlifereiit standards, S. Wkst 
(Jour. Home Econ,, 24 (1932), No. 2, pp. Similar low cost diets for 

a family of two adults and three children were worked out according to the 
plans suggested by Rose (E. S. R., 59, p. 188) .based upon the distribution of 
calories among sis groups of food, by Stiebeiing and Birdseye (E. S. .R., 65, 
p. 192) based upon the weights of materials for the same sis groups, and by 
the Sherman standard (E. S, R., 55, p, 691) based upon the proportion of 
the total cost to be allowed to each of eight groups of food materials. 

The day’s market order and menus are given for each of these plans, using 
approximately the same food materials in all three cases. The total calories 
as calculated by the three methods were, 12,400, 11,107, and 13,791 and the 
total cost .$1.60, $1.46, and $1.72, respectively. In discussing the advantages- 
and disadvantages of the three methods, the author states that the second 
method proved the simplest and most direct, but that the third method is 
probably the simplest for the housekeeper who keeps careful accounts. “All 
three methods insure an adequate diet, provided one allows, to start with, 
sufficient total calories for the family group in method 1, or, in method 3, 
takes as one’s standard the milk requirement of the group and allows 1 qt. 
for each child and 1 pint for each adult.” 

Adequacy of daily menus at ■ low cost in a home management house, 
I. H. Gross and M. E. Mooeb (Jour. Home Mean., 24 (19S2), No. 2, pp. 132, 
i33).— A quantitative check on the adequacy of the diet at the home manage- 
ment house of Michigan State College for a period of 8 days in July, 1931, 
showed that at a cost of 26.7 cts. per person per day a diet had been selected 
which furnished 2,189 calories, 71.7 g of protein, 0.99 g of calcium, 1.49 g of 
phosphorus, and 0.16 g of iron. It is noted that the diet met the standard for 
everything with the possible exception of calories. 

Quality ■ studies of therapeutic diets. — The ulcer diet, L. Teoxjtt (Jour. 
Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 8 {1932), No. 1, pp. 25-32) .-—The study reported, which 
was,, conducted as a part of the program of w^ork of the 'diet therapy section of the 
American Dietetic Association, consisted in. the examination for' adequacy ac- 
cording to , .accepted standards of ■ the convalescent diets used by ^ six leading 
hospitals' in, the treatment of, gastric and duodenal ulcers, and the planning of 
food- listS" and menus' to make up for .some 'of .the de,ficieneies found in the 
diets S'ubmit'ted., .These deficiencies were chiefly iron, 'Which was well below the 
,Sherm,a:n' standard. in' nearly,: every instance; vitamin C, which was not definitely 
■provided .for except in one: instance,; and vitamin B, wdiieh was considered to. be 
on ' the border,' line. The menus ■ recommended differed from the customary 
bland 'ffiet in .the daily provision , of orange jnice, increased provision, for .green 
vegetables in' amount and variety and .for stewed strained fruit,' and a .decrease 
'in,the.amo.unt' of purified starch' products' with the, .substitution of 'some .whole 
gr,ain: cereals. , ■ 

■■ ..Protein.'imtake ' and 'basal' metabolism of' 'college' women, R. A. 'He,ixeb 
(Jour. NmiriMm, '5:'il9S2), No. 1, pp, 69-75 ). — -This 'study w.as' conducted, by the 
'.autlior, with the .assistance of M.^Ki'lIinger and M.' Plant, ."on 85 women students 
at the University of Illinois. The subjects ranged in age from 19 to 37 yearS|, 
but 85 per cent of them were between 19' and 24 years of age. Their weights 
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ranged from 42J to 82.8 kg, with an average of 56.8 kg. The quantitative data 
obtained included anal 3 ^ses for total _ nitrogen, creatinine, and acidity of at 
least two and usiiallj' three or more 24-hour urine specimens from each subject, 
and basal metabolism determinations on each subject repeated two or three 
times on successive days and alwaj^s in the intermenstrual period. Approximate 
estimates of calories and protein in the diets were obtained from records of the 
food eaten for at least one period of from 3 days to 1 week. 

The average urinary nitrogen per 24 hours amounted to 7.69 g, equivalent to 
9.48 g per 70 kg body weight. On adding 10 per cent for protein loss in fecal 
nitrogen the protein equivalent for a 70-kg individual amounted to 65.8 g, or 
0.94 g per kilogram of body weight. From the estimated food intake the average 
protein intake was, calculated to be 0.97 g per kilogram of body weight These 
figures represent a somewhat lower protein intake per kilogram than reported 
for men students by Denis and Borgstrom (E. S. R., 52, p. 761),' Beard (E. S. R., 
58, p. 492), and Brooks (E. S. E., 62, p. 582). 

The average basal metabolism was 1,260 calories per 24 hours. In comparison 
with the Harris-Benedict prediction values, the individual values ranged from 
—20 to +11 per cent, with an average deviation of —7.1 per cent. Only 12 of 
the subjects had values above the predicted value. Although the determinations 
were made from October to June, no seasonal differences were noted. 

A comparison of the basal metabolism figures with the protein Intake showed 
DO definite relationship between the two. On the lowest protein intake, 0.5' g 
daily, the values were the lowest, averaging —10.8 per cent for 6 subjects, but 
nearly as low values were shown by a group of 6 with a protein intake of 
1.2 g. It is suggested, however, that the lower protein intake of women may be 
partly responsible for the fact that their basal metabolic rate is usually lower 
than that of men. 

Nutritional edema. — I, Tlie effects of the level and quality of protein 
intake on nitrogen balance, plasma proteins, and edema, S. H. Diu, H. T. 
Chu, S. H. Wang, and H. L. Chung {Chinese Jour, Physiol., S {193B), No. 1, 
:'Pp. 7S-H, fiys, 2 ), — ^Two patients with nutritional edema at the Peiping Union 
Medical College Hospital were studied in the metabolism ward with reference 
to nitrogen balance, plasma proteins, and degree of edema under the influence 
of varying levels of protein intake of vegetable and animal origin. 

The edema, which had originally been induced by a monotonous orphanage 
diet of corn bread, millet gruel, and cabbage, was reproduced or accentuated by 
nitrogen-free diets. The feeding of vegetable protein at a level of approxi- 
mately 1 g per kilogram of body , weight and 7 per cent of the total caloric in- 
take proved insufficient to bring about a positive nitrogen balance, an increase 
of plasma protein, and disappearance of edema, but on, the same intake of 
animal protein or double the quantity of vegetable protein recovery took, place. 

The ,' digestibility and biological value of the nitrogen were much higher, in, 
the animal protein than the vegetable protein diets. 

Nutritional anemia in infancy: Its treatment with liver extract, .and 
Iron, ,, X Gbeengabd (Jour , ' Amer. Dietet, Assoc., S (1932), No, 1 , , pp, 

•figs, i).— A comparative study is reported of the value of iron and liver extract, 
alone and /combined, in the ,treatment of anemias of infancy.,. ' 

•In' a group of 10 infants ranging in age from 6 to 22 weeks at the, beginning 
of „ the /experiment, treatment ; with . saccharated' ferrous carbonate .in .l-g' doses 
three times.,:a ' day resulted in gains of from 10, to ,35 per cent in hemoglobin in 
5, losses during respiratory infections .in. 2, -and, gains in, 2 .only,, after liver extract 
was a.dmbqistered.in addition to the- iron..,.- In the-group receiving "liver., extract - 
there .were 13. inf ants,, from, 7 ,to 24. ..weeks old .at the beginning of the" experiment. 
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Seven showed gains in hemoglobin ranging from 10 to 15 per, cent, and in. 3 
who failed to improve on the liver extract alone, good gains in hemoglobin were 
made following the addition of iron. All of a group of IS infants from 6 weeks 
to 10 months of age who received 1 teaspoonf ill of liver extract coiitaiiiing 1 g of 
saccharated ■ iron carbonate three t.imes a day made good gains in Iieniogiobiii 
and red cells. A definite improvement in general nutrition occurred in all 
cases following the initiation of liver therapy. 

Stadies on iron iiietabollsiii and the infinence of copper, H. W. Josephs 
(Jour. Biol Ghem., 96 (1932), No. 2, pp. 559-571, figs. 6‘).—In this investigation 
the retention of iron and its jjartitioii between the hemoglobin and the tissues 
have been studied in rats as follows : 

In the first series of experiments, one group of 35 rats w^as given milk alone 
after weaning, another group of 18 milk wdth the addition of 0.5 mg of iron, 
and a third group of 9 milk with the same addition of iron and 0.1 ing of copper 
per day. One animal from each group was sacrificed every few days for de- 
termination of total iron. From the percentage of hemoglobin and the weight 
of the animal Just before it was killed, the total hemoglobin content of the 
body and from that the hemoglobin iron content were calculated. 

The data obtained showed that the addition of iron alone or with copper 
resulted In a 10 per cent retention of iron. Copper, -while not influencing the 
total retention, increased the proportion of retained iron found in hemoglobin. 
The iron content of the tissues was lower in the animals receiving iron and 
copper than in those receiving iron alone and practically the same as those 
receiving unsupplemented milk, showing that practically all of the iron re- 
tained under these circumstances wms used for hemoglobin formation. In 
similar calculations for suckling rats, the curve of iron retention was nearly 
parallel with that of gain in hemoglobin iron during the nursing period. At 
about 30 days the concentration of tissue iron reached a level below which it did 
not go. This was maintained first at the expense of hemoglohm, but after this 
reached a minimum level the tissue iron wms maintained at the expense oi: 
.grow'th. 

The second series of experiments consisted of paired feeding experiments, 
one animal receiving iron alone and the other iron and copper as supplement 
to the milk. After a considerable period, the rats w^ere killed and estimates 
made as in the first series of the distribution of iron. These tests likewise 
showed greater utilization of the retained iron for hemoglobin formation and 
smaller deposition of iron in the tissues under the influence of copper. 

In the final series, direct analyses for iron were made of tlie blood-free tissues 
of rats on milk alone, milk with copper, milk with iron, and milk with iron and 
copper. The results confirm in every -way those of the other two series. 

Based 'upon these findings, ' the metabolism of iron. in; the body is' pictured 
graphically and discussed. ' .The nonhemoglobin or tissue iron " is considered 'to be 
■ divided into two parts, a variable or. mobile, portion and' a fixed portion. . 'Gopper 
is thought to influence the mobile portion (1) by preventing the cells that ordi- 
narily store iron from taking it up or causing them to give it up, (2) by gener- 
ally stimulating the hematopoietic tissue or specifically increasing the rate of 
hemogiohiii formation by a catalytic action, or (3) by decreasing the rate of 
hemoglobin breakdown. 

A study of certain metals. lH" the’, prevention of' nutritional anemia in 
the rat, J. M. OETEN,:F.''A.''IJ'NnEEHiiu, and -B. "0. Lewis (Jour. Biol Ghem., 96 
(1BS2) , No. 1, 'pp. 'l-9, figs. ,3')'.— This 'study ’'is similar to the one noted previously 
(E. S. E., ^,' p."'894)' "except that 'preventive' instead ■ of curative methods were 
followed. The supplem-ents to the milk consisted of 0.5 mg' of iron; 0.5 'mg of 
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iron and 0.025 mg of copper; 0.5 mg of iron and 1 or 0.1 mg of manganese; 
0.5 mg of iron with a mixtnre of 1 mg of manganese, 0.5 mg of cobalt, 1 mg of 
nickel, and 0.5 mg of zinc ; and 0.5 mg of iron, the same mixture of other metals, 
and 0.025 mg of copper. All of the experiments conUnned for 4 montlis unless 
death took place earlier. From 0 to 8 rats were used in each group. 

Iron alone failed to prevent development of anemia. On iron supplemented 
with copper normal hemoglobin levels were maintained. On iron supplemented 
with manganese anemia was not prevented, but there w^as some beneficial effect 
on growth and length of life. The mixture of manganese, cobalt, nickel, and 
zinc as a supplement to iron did not prevent the development of anemia, but 
when copper was added to the mixture normal or somewhat higher levels of 
hemoglobin resulted for from 3 to 5 weeks and then a definite increase above 
normal. 

The experiments are thought to confirm the conclusion that copper is a 
necessary supplement to iron in preventing nutritional anemia of the rat. 

Polycythemia in the rat on a milk-iron-copper diet supplemented by 
cobalt, J. M. Oeten, F. A. Undeehill, E. R. Mugeage, and R. C. Lewis {Jour. 
Biol. Gliem., 96 (19S2), No. 1, pp. 11-16 ). — ^The explanation of the rise of hemo- 
globin noted above as resulting from the combination of copper with a mixture 
of various other metals as a supplement to iron has been noted from a prelimi- 
nary report (E. S. R., 67, p. 488). The element responsible for polycythemia, 
as thus observed, is cobalt in conjunction with copper. When fed at a 0.5 mg 
level as cobalt chloride or sulfate, with copper as supplement to the milk-iron 
diet, marked polycythemia resulted which persisted as long as the cobalt feeding 
was continued. The hemoglobin, erythrocyte, and cell volume values showed a 
parallel rise, while the leucocyte and differential leucocyte counts showed no 
significant changes. 

Factors which determine the concentration of calcium and of inor- 
ganic phosphorus Jn the Mood serum of rats. — Second paper, B. Kbamee 
and J. Howland (Jour. Nutrition, 5 (1932), No. 1, pp. 39-60 ). — In this study, 
supplementing an earlier one noted previously (E. S. R., 48, p. 564), the authors, 
with the technical assistance of I. P. Gittleman, analyzed for calcium and 
phosphorus the sera of a large number of rats receiving varying proportions of 
calcium, phosphorus, butterfat, and cod-liver oil. The rats were from Mc- 
Collum's laboratory, and the work was done in 1924 and 1925. The resuits 
obtained are interpreted in the light of present knowledge, with references to 
various publications which have appeared in the interim. 

On diets containing minimal amounts of vitamin D, the calcium of the serum 
varied directly with the calcium concentration of the diet. This was also true 
of the phosphorus. Increasing the calcium in the diet increased the calcium 
and decreased the phosphorus in the serum. Increasing the phosphorus led to 
a decrease in the calcium content of the serum unless the amount in the diet 
was inereased. As the concentration of vitamin D in the diet increased, the 
effects of unfavorable proportions of calcium and phosphorus were less marked. 
When the ratio of Ga :P was 1.5, normal values of both elements resulted 
irrespective of the amount of vitamin X) within the limits of the experimenty 
but with increasing vitamin D there was increased growth. 

The data are thought to show that either the calcium or phosphorus con- 
centration' of the diet (the Ca:P ratio) or vitamin D' may be the. limiting' 
factor in growth. . Concerning the maintenance of normal concentrations .of 
serum 'calcium and, inorganic phosphorus, the: authors' are. of the, opinion '.that, 
it is the resultant of the rate'' of absorption of these elements' from '.'the^ gastro- 
intestinal tract, theit' rate, of deposition in the' tissues,' particularly' the 'bones», 
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and tlie rate of excretion by the bowel and tbe Mdneys and of certain physico- 
chemical conditions in the blood.” 

Caiciam and phospliOFiis studies, I— HI, D. H. Shelling {Jour. Biot Chem.^ 
96 (19S2), No. 1, pp. 195~Mi, figs. 6, pp. 215-228, figs. 2, pp. 229-24S) .—Three 
papers are presented covering an investigation noted previously from pro'gress 
reports. The author had the assistance of D. E. Asher. 

I. The effect of calcium and phosphorus of the Met on tetany, serum calmm, 
ami food intake of parathyroidectomisied rats. — ^In addition to the data sum- 
marized in the progress report (E. S. B., 64, p. 593), attention is called to the 
marked degree of anorexia present in parathyroidectomized rats fed tetany- 
inducing diets and the prompt disappearance of the sj'mptoins when the dietary 
pliospliorus was reduced. The weibknown ability of milk to relieve tetany and 
meat to induce it is thought to depend largely upon the different proportions 
of caieium and phosphorus in these two foods. 

II. The effect of diet and of viosterol on the tetany and on the serum calcium 
of panuthyroidectomi-zed rats. — ^Essentially noted from the preliminary report 
(E. S. B., 64, p. 593). 

HI. The source of eaicess serum calcium in viosterol hyperealcemia . — ^The 
experiments noted in the preliminary report (E. S. E., 64, p. 592) have been 
extended to diets free from calcium and from both calcium and phosphorus. 
Hypercalcemia was induced in both cases, as noted by the serum caieium level 
and incidence of metastatic calcification and other symptoms on both types of 
diets, but to a greater degree on the diets free from both calcium and phosphorus. 
On these diets there was an increased excretion of both calcium and phosphorus 
in the urine, but when an excess of phosphorus was added to the diet the excre- 
tion of calcium shifted to the feces. On both diets calcification in the soft tis- 
sues did not always take place, but there was rapid dehydration, wasting, and 
tissue necrosis. The bones in many instances showed marked osteoporosis. 

The llndings are discussed at considerable length with reference to the 
conflicting reports in the literature concerning the mechanism of the excess 
excretion of calcium and phosphorus in viosterol ealeemia. 

Phosphatase in grow^th and disease of bone, H. D. Kay {Physiol. Rev., 12 
{1982), No. S, pp. 384-422, figs. 3).— This review of the literature is presented 
under the headings of tlie discovery of the enzyme, properties of mammalian 
phosphatase, and the biological significance of bone phosphatase. In the con- 
clusion the author enumerates the various factors which have to be considered 
in the study of calcification and bone formation from the biochemical standpoint, 
and points out that in the consideration of nearly every one of these the 
necessity for some local condition in the calcifying tissue favoring local de- 
position of calcium and phosphate has been emphasized. It is considered that 
the acceptance of the presence of phosphatase in calcifying cartilage “ provides 
a . local factor for which there has been an obvious need ever since the 'first 
attempt was made to understand the biochemistry of bone formation.” 

Studies on isiagnesium deficiency in animals.— I, Symptomatology re- 
suiting from magnesium deprivation, H. D. Kbtise, E. R. Orent, and E. V. 
'McCollum {Jour. Biol. CJiem., 96 (1932), No. 2, pp. 519-539, figs. 4).— The 
authors have succeeded in preparing a diet containing only 1.8 'parts per million 
of ' magnesium' but otherwise adeauate. When young rats are placed on 'this 
d'iet, all oflhe; exposed skin areas become vividly .'red in', 'from' ,3 to' 5 days 
from , yasodi'Iatation. ■ This" becomes intensified'' until ','abO'Ut the eleventh ' to the 
.'fourteenth day, when .it ' subsides ' and ' is. folloured' by slight cyanosis.,' The 
animals beco,'me,';'incr,eas!ngly irritable 'Until' about the eighteenth^ day when con- 
TUlsions occur. Most mf the. animals, die following' the first attack, 'but a few 
survive two.'or more attacks. . 
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Tile syndrome produced by magnesium deficiency is tbougbt to constitute 
tetany differing from other known types only in the vasodilatation. It is 
coneluded that magnesium is an essential element for certain bodily activitieSj 
growth, and life. 

Tiie parathyroid glands, D. L. Thomson and J. B. Collip {Ph^ysiol. Rev,, 
12 (1932), 3, pp. 309-38S). — Sections of particular interest in this extensive 

literature review are the relation of the parathyroid hormone to the calcmm 
of the skeleton (pp. S39-345), vitamin D in relation to the parathyroid glands 
(pp. 345-349), and the relation of other endocrine glands to calcium metabolism 
(pp. 340-353). A bibliography of 543 titles is appended. 

Vitamin content of many foods measured by tests with rats, H- E. 
Munsell (U, S, Dept. Ag7\ Yearbook 1932, pp. 566, 567, figs. 2). — brief discus- 
sion is given of the importance of vitamins in nutrition and methods of meas- 
uring vitamin values, with a table of unit values of vitamins A and C in some 
common foods. 

The effects of carotene and of vitamin A on the oxidation of linoleic 
acid, B. B. Monaghan and F. O. Schmitt (Jour. Biol. Qliem., 96 (1932), Fo. 2, 
pp. 387-395, figs. 3). — The experiments reported differ from those of Olcott and 
Mattill (E. S. B., 66, p. 60S) in that they were concerned only with the period 
of rapid oxygen consumption following the induction period instead of with 
the induction period alone. The authors are of the opinion that in measuring 
the pro- or antioxidant activities of a substance which itself is subject to 
oxidation, it is essential to distinguish between the effects of the original 
substance and those of the oxidized form. Measurements on the length of the 
induction period, especially when this period lasts for many hours, may yield 
little information on the action of the original substance which may have been 
partially or completely oxidized in the course of the experiment.” 

The materials tested included carotene of melting point 172 to 173'’ C. ; 
pure linoleic acid, iodine number 180 ; oxidized carotene, obtained by dissolving 
carotene crystals in caproic acid and exposing them to air until the color of the 
solution changed to a light yellow ; and a freshly prepared vitamin A concen- 
trate consisting of the unsaponifiable material of cod-liver oil extracted with 
ether and the ether subsequently evaporated. 

Carotene greatly inhibited the oxygen uptake of the linoleic acid, and oxi- 
dized carotene slightly accelerated it. Vitamin A in very low concentration 
completely inhibited the oxygen intake for some hours, the effect wearing off 
with the oxidation of the vitamin. 

These observations are thought to suggest the possibility tliat vitamin A may 
be concerned with phospholipid metabolism. The pathology of vitamin A 
deficiency also supports the above suggested , relationship. The cessation of 
growth typical of vitamin A deficiency is accompanied by specific lesions of 
glandular tissues which contain relatively large amounts of phospholipids of a 
high degree of unsaturation. Cytological evidence points to the conversion of 
the ceils of secreting epithelia to a keratinized, inactive type of cell. Such 
changes must involve deep-seated modification of cellular elements such as the 
Oolgi apparatus and mitochondria which are phospholipid in nature. Experi- 
ments designed to test this suggested importance of vitamin A as a regulator 
of phospholipid metabolism in the animal organism are well under way.^’ 
It is, stated that,, preliminary results . indicate a' large. ' difference ' in, 'thO' phos- 
pholipid content of normal and vitamin A-deficient rats. 

Comparison of soybeans' and milk in contents of vitaniins,.. ',:.Bi:;, and Ba, 
S. ' Wan, ,. ( Chinese : J mn. , Phi/siol, 6 (1932) ,■■■ No. 1, pp. 35-40,r . P).--]?arallel 
feed.ing„,experiments ', conducted,', on ..rats with y.ellow,' soybeans, dried :pnd:,: finely 
grorind, and whole milk ,powder ■ (Kilim) us. sources of vitamin B' (with auto- 
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claYed yeast prepared as described by Quinn et al, (E, S. it., 65, p. 295) as tbe 
source of vitamin G) and of vitamin G (with tikitiki as the source of vitamin 
B) are reported, vdtii the conclusion that the soybeans contained only two- 
thirds as much vitamin G, but more than three times as much vitamiii B, as the 
milk powder. In terms of actual quantities fed, from 0.6 to 0.9 g of the dried 
soybeans was said tO' promote normal growth when fed as the source of either 
B or G. On the same quantity of dried milk as the source of B, growth was far 
below normal, while on 0.3 g of the milk as the source of vitamin G growth was 
practically normaL 

The quantitative estimation of vitamm B by radiography, E. B. Boxjr- 
DiimoK, H. M. Beuce, G. Fischmann, and T. A. Webstee {IGt. Brit.] Med, Be- 
search Council^ Spec. Rpt, Ser, No, 158 {1931)^ pp. 4^, pis. figs. 4 )^ — ^Tliis 
report gives a detailed account of a method developed for use at the National 
Institute for Medical Research, Great Britain, for the quantitative estimation 
of vitamin D. The method is based on the radiographic examination of the 
healing of rickets in rats for wRich an arbitrary logarithmic scale has been 
developed, showing 12 different degrees of healing. A study of the errors to 
be expected in routine estimates of vitamin D by this method has shown that 
the probable error in a test based on 20 pairs of rats is about' 8 per cent and 
the maximum error to be expected in 1 out of 22 such tests is +26, or —19 
per cent. A method is described for similar estimation of the probable error 
of tests using any number of rats. The sources of error are discussed at 
considerable length, with the conclusion that “ the chief sources of error are 
(1) variation in response of litter mates to vitamm; (2) the error of diagnosis 
of the degree of healing, which causes nearly one-third of the total error. 

** Tery large variations were observed in the mean response of the stock to a 
constant dose of vitamin at different periods. These variations are attributed 
to unknown changes in the composition of maize or other articles of diet which 
were purchased at monthly intervals. It is pointed out that their occurrence 
emphasizes the importance of using a standard solution in routine testing.” 

The standardization of vitamin D' preparations [trans. title], J. W. R. 
Eveese and J. van Niekebk {Nederland. Tijdschr, Geneesh., 75 (1981), /, No. 10, 
pp. 1101-1107, pi. 1, figs. 2). — The authors employ a curative technic with X-ray 
examination of the bones and matching against photographs showing eight 
stages from severe rickets to complete recovery. In a number of preparations 
obtained by irradiating ergosterol with light of different wave lengths a 
parallelisin was noted between the antirachitic activity, as determined by the 
authors’ method, and the substance thought by Reerink and Van Wijk to be 
vitamin I> as determined by absorption spectra (E. S. B., 67, p. 103). 

. Antirachitic value of milk from cows fed irradiated yeast, B. T. Wyman 
and A.' M. Butxer (Amer. dour. Diseases CMldt'en, 4$ (1982), No. 6, pp, 1509- 
1518, figs. 4)* — Milk from cows fed 60,000 rat units per day of irradiated yeast 
according to the method described by Thomas and MacLeod (B. S. E., 66, 
p. 463) was tested for antirachitic properties on two infants and two children 
suffering from advanced active rickets. All of the milk was pasteurized, ' and 
in addition the milk for one of the children was boiled for 5 minutes. The 
subjects were confined' in bed during the entire time, and the progress of the 
rickets^ was ■ followed' by frequent Rdntgenograms and , serum, calcium, " and 
phosphorus determinations. Calcium and phosphorus balances, to be reported 
later, were conducted on one of the infants. Detailed case reports are given 
for all of ', the subjects. 

In approximately' 2 weeks after' the- administration of milk, had' been 'started, 
depositiO'B O'f bone could be seen in' the Rdntgenograms of all of the subjects. 
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In those receiving the pasteurized unboiled milk the Ca: P prodnct of the 
blood serum had risen to 47 mg or over and in the other subject to only 38.2 mg. 
At the end of 28 days, however, the product had risen in this subject to 49.3 nag. 
Although healing was not as rapid as in the other child, in whom complete 
healing occurred in 6 weeks, complete recovery finally resulted. 

The authors agree with Hess and associates (E. S. B., 66, p. 493) that the 
administration of vitamin D in this form has certain advantages, particularly 
in reQuiring a minimum of cooperation on the part of the mother. 

xAddltiona! factors in the treatment of late rickets and osteomalacia? 
D. G. WinsoN {Lancet iLondonl^ 19S2, I, A'b. 22, pp. 11^2, II 4 S ). — dried yeast 
powder prepared in India from the dii^erent varieties of yeast remaining in 
distillery vats after fermentation and irradiated for 8 hours in direct sun- 
light has been found of value as a source of vitamin D in the treatment of 
late rickets and osteomalacia (E. S. B., 65, p. 398). It is suggested that such 
yeast may also be of value in the treatment of nutritional disorders due to 
deficiency of vitamin B. 

Vitamin G and the growth factor in tomato juice? R. O. Daggs and A. 0. 
Eaton (Sciencey'75 (1932), No, 1988, pp, 222, 223). — Data are summarized briefly 
on biological tests for vitamin G in ■ fresh and canned tomato juice. In 
addition to 5 negative controls, 10 groups of 7 rats each were used. After 1 
week of depletion on the basal diet devoid of all factors of the vitamin B 
complex, graded doses of tomato juice, from 3 to 7 c c, were fed daily for 
8 weeks, one group receiving fresh and another canned Juice at the same level. 

The negative controls and the animals receiving 3 e c of juice daily died 
of polyneuritis before dermatitis developed. In the other groups dermatitis 
developed in approximately 44 days regardless of the quantity of tomato Juice 
fed. On the small doses the animals lost weight and on the larger doses 
gained weight. The gains were not proportional to the dosage and in all 
cases were higher on the canned than on the fresh juice at the same level. 

These results are thought to show the absence of vitamin G (antipellagric) 
in tomato juice, a result in disagreement with the findings of Goldberger 
et al. (E. S. B., 57, p. 295; 60, p. 793) and of Hartley, as quoted by Sherman 
and Smith (E. S. B., 65, p. 587). It is suggested that the growth factor is 
probably the one named vitamin B 4 by Reader (E. S. R., 65, p. 594) and' referred 
to as vitamin P by Sure et al. (E. S. R., 65, p. 494). 

A comparison of the vitamin G values of pasteurized milk? evaporated 
inilfc, and eggs? E. N. Todhuntee- (Jour. Amer. Dietet, Assoc,, 8 (1932), No. 1, 
pp, 42-46 ), — The materials which were used for quantitative vitamin G deter- 
minations by the method of Bourquin and Sherman (E. S. B., 66 , p. 410) 
included a composite sample of five brands of evaporated milk available in 
the market and produced for the experiment in Wisconsin (four brands) and 
in Pennsylvania (one brand)' and packed in January, June, and September; 
a composite sample of two brands of pasteurized ' milk' available' in the Hew 
York City market'; and eggs' bought from week to week in the' open market' dur'- 
ing summer; and winter, 'The evaporated milk was diluted according to the 
instructions , on ■ the containers with an equal part of distilled ' water, and the' 
eggs were cooked in boiling water for 9 minutes, removed from the shells? 
and rubbed' through a sieve until 'the whites and yolks were thoroughly mixed. 
The diluted evaporated and pasteurized milk samples were "fed in quantities 
of 12 and 24 c c per' week and the eggs in , quantities of 2.25? 4.5, and' 9 g .per 
week. 

" Prom the growth 'data' obtained the diluted' evaporated milk " was' calculated' 
to contain 300' uni'tS' per pound," or 0.66 unit per' grain of '"' vitamin " Q, ' the 
pasteurized ' milk 335 units per .pound, or 0.74' ''unit per "gram?' and the eggs 
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600 units per pound, or 1.3 units per gi*a.m. The author concludes that “ milk 
and eggs are, therefore, good sources of Yitamin O.'’ 

Experimental production of Mdney lesions hy diet, W. Gbamee (Lancet 
{London^ , 19S2, II, No. 4, pp. 114, 115, pi, 1). — In rats kept on synthetic diets 
varying only in the proportion of inorganic salts, it was found that the 
omission of magnesium salts produced extensive degenerative changes in the 
glomeruli and tubules of the kidneys. Since no attempt was made to remove 
every trace of magnesium from the diet, the experimental conditions differ from 
those of Kruse, Orent, and McCollnm, noted on page 130, involving rigid ex- 
clusion of magnesium. In the present experiment the animals remained 
normal in outward appearance, growth, and general nutritive condition, the 
only organ affected being the kidnej^s, while in the animals observed by Kruse 
et al. there were general pathological lesions. Attention is called to the use of 
magnesium sulfate in the treatment of hemorrhagic nephritis in children. The 
observations reported are considered to ofi’er an explanation, and to warrant a 
more extensive use of magnesium sulfate in the treatment of certain types of 
nephritis. 

The effect of oral administration of amino acids and intraperitoneal 
injection of various elements and liydrocMoric acid on regeneration of 
hemoglobin, H. L. Keil and V. B. Nelson {Jour, Biol, Ohem., 91 il9'S$), No, 1, 
pp. 115-126, ftps. 3) .—In addition to the complete report of studies noted from a 
preliminary report (B. S. K,, 67, p. 348), data are given showing that tyrosine, 
tryptophane, glutamic and aspartic acids, and arginine, when fed at a level of 
100 mg daily, are incapable of promoting hemoglobin regeneration in rats suffer- 
ing from nutritional anemia. 

Design and use of a glass cage in anemia studies, J. T. Skxnnee, H. 
Steenbock, and W. H. Peterson {Jour, Biol, Ohem,, 91 {1932), No. 1, pp. 221- 
2S4y ftps. 4)- — -N glass cage designed originally for use in nutritional anemia 
studies with rats is described and illustrated. In actual use the cage proved 
less suitable for anemia studies than the usual cage constructed of galvanized 
iron wire. This difference is attributed to increased coprophagy resulting from 
the greater adhesion of the feces to the glass rods forming the bottom of the 
cage than to the wire in the bottom of ordinary cages. 

The control of pellagra, G. A. Wheeler and W. H. Sebrell (Jour. Amer, 
Med. Assoc., 99 (1932), No. 2, pp, 95~9S). — In the opinion of the authors the fac- 
tors involved in the origin of endemic pellagra, which accounts for more than 
98 per cent of all pellagra in this country, are “ limitation of the kind and 
quantity of food crops produced, resulting in an undue restriction in variety, 
lack' of availability of certain essential foods and foodstuffs during certain 
seasons, advei'se economic conditions with reduced purchasing power, and a 
general lack of thrift with its resultant impoverishment and malnutrition. . . . 
In 'Other words, endemic pellagra is largely a by-product of the more modern' 
one-crop system of, agriculture as practiced^ in the .South. Its elimination will 
follow the adoption of a more diversified diet available at all seasons. This, 
in turn, must rest on either home production of a wider assortment of foods 
or ,a' constant purchasing power ■ covering a wider range. Nothing short ■' of this 
can bring about a satisfactory solution of the problem.” 

Practical suggestions are; given for public health measures, to^ help ■ 'solve : the 
'■.problem,. 

TEXTIIM Am cwmmQ 

„ " TechiioIogi,cal , reports , oii' standard' ' Indian ■ cottons, , N. ' ' Ahmab 

(Indim (jmi,'0otton €(m. IBomhapls Techml Bui, Ber, A,.No,M' pp. 

iy+109f figs, 19 ), — ^The current .edition ■ resembles the previous report ,(E. S. ,R., 
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66, p. 529) in scope, and includes the results of textile tests on the standard 
Indian cottons of the 1931-32 season and summarized data on the seasons 
1923-1932, inclusive. 

The relation of price to the physical characteristics of some white cot- 
ton fabrics, M, Geiffith and H. Steow {Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui. 158 (1982), pp, 
186-188). — The fabrics studied included three broadcloths ranging in price from 
SO cts. to S1.36, one poplin at 59 cts., one Tarantulle at $1.01, and two cambrics 
at 29 and 49 cts. a square yard, respectively. The first four fabrics were of cord 
weave and the others of plain weave construction. The fabrics were anal^yzecl 
for thickness, weight per square yard, percentage shrinkage, yarn count in yards 
per pound, and diameter of yarn for both warp and filling. Tests were also 
made of the thread count and of the breaking strength of warp and filling. 

The cord weave fabrics were thicker and more highly mercerized than the 
plain weave. For both types of weave there was greater shrinkage in the warp 
yarn than in the filling yarn. The lower priced fabrics of both weaves showed 
stretching in the filling direction. One of the broadcloth samples and the 
Tarantulle, the first a cord weave and the second a plain weave shirting, cost 
the same per square yard. The broadcloth sample showed no shrinkage in the 
filling direction as compared with 1.16 per cent shrinkage in the plain weave 
Tarantulle, less shrinkage in the warp direction, greater weight per square yard, 
greater thickness, and a more evenly balanced yarn count. It was also stronger 
in the breaking and bursting tests. 

With one exception, all of the fabrics were stronger when wet than dry. 
There was no relationship between thread count and breaking strength. The 
best balance in thread count was found in the 80-ct. broadcloth and the 29- and 
49-ct. cambrics. Of the three broadcloths, the one costing the least showed 
the greatest strength in the breaking and bursting tests, the least deviation in 
strength, and a better balanced tiiread count. As judged by the bursting and 
breaking strength tests, the 49-ct. cambric showed no superiority over the 
29-ct. cambric. 

These findings show that price is not always an indication of quality in a 
fabric. 

Cotton is utilized as new foundation material for making hooked rugs, 
B, 11. ViEMONT {U. S. Dept. Affr. Jear'booh 1932, pp. 558-560, fig, 1 ). — ^This con- 
tribution from the Bureau of Home Economics describes an inexpensive cotton 
fabric which has been developed particularly for use as the foundation of 
hooked rugs. The construction, thread count, weight per square yard, and thick- 
ness of the new fabric are practically the same as art burlap, but the tensile 
strength of the warp and filling is more even than that of burlap. The tensile 
strengths per inch of the warp and filling of the new material are 137 and 133 
lbs. and of the art burlap 85.6 and 176.2 lbs,, respectively. Various other ad- 
vantages of the new material are listed. 

The bactericidal effectiveness of home laundering methods for silk' and 
rayon, E. H. Robeets {Washington Col Sta. Bui. $65 (1932), pp. This is 
the complete report of an investigation noted previously from a preliminary 
report (B. S. R., 66, p. 798). In all, four series of experiments were con- 
ducted to determine (1) the normal count of bacteria on garments (viscose 
undershirts) exposed to the air in a laboratory room for from 10 to 12 hours 
and the number and percentage of bacteria removed from similar garments 
after inoculation, as noted in the preliminary report, and the number of bacteria 
removed hy" (2) the meehanlcal agitation of washing, (3): indoor , and ' outdoor 
drying after ordinary washing, and (4) ironing alone. 

' The average bacterial count : of the garments exposed to air was approximately 
290' per 'square, inch. : ' Washing .in suds 'and rinsing twice .eliminated- from 20 to 
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50 per cent of the original number of ' organisms placed on the garment. Wash- 
ing and drying removed approximately 99 per cent of the bacteria. The bacte- 
rial count was lower on clothes dried outdoors than on those dried indoors. 
Ironing alone removed practically all of the bacteria. “ Temperatures of SO0'’ 
to 400* F. are sufficiently germicidal for the nonspore-hearing bacteria and 
for some of the spore-bearing types if the time factor is great enough.” 

A brief discussion of the hygiene of laundering is included and a list of 
20 references to the literature is appended. 

liaundry tests under scientific control show how to prevent damage j 
K M. Downey {U. S. Dept. Ag7\ Yearlook 19S2f pp. 569-572^ figs. 4 )- — con- 
nection with an investigation by the Bureau of Home Economics of the wear- 
ing iiualitj' of different sheetings manufactured from known grades of raw 
cotton under supervision of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, a method 
has been developed for the detection of damage by heat in laundering when 
the heat has not been enough to cause a stain on the fabric. The method con- 
sists essentially in removing the sizing from the fabric by the use of enzymes 
and a light washing process, conditioning the sample in a controlled humidity 
room in which a relative humidity of 65 per cent is maintained, and then 
passing the fabric through an experimental ironer provided with pressure 
and temperature control. Portions of the fabric are then subjected to viscosity 
tests and color measurements of surface changes by means of which the degree 
of tendering and extent of damage to the surface are determined. 

It is noted that when the ironer is set for a pressure of from 1 to 1% lbs. per 
sqiuare inch changes in certain 4-oz. sheetings have been detected for tempera- 
tures as low as 473* P., a condition considered comparable with hand ironing. 
It is noted, moreover, that under service conditions for a period of time the 
washing procedure appears to influence the scorching temperature of a fabric. 

Standards' for children’s clothes stress comfort, simplicity, and self- 
help, L. Stanley {U. S. Dept. Agr. YeaVbook 19S2, p. 568 ). — brief account is 
given of the attempts which have been made at the Bureau of Home Economics 
to develop standards for children’s clothing from the point of view of comfort, 
ease of care, and simplicity of design (E. S. E., 66, pp. 97, 199). 

mME MAMAGEMmT AMB mmmmT 

lilving standards on the farm ( U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearlooh 1982, pp. 549-556, 
562-564, fig^ 1 ) . — Included in these pages are articles contributed by the Bureau 
of, Home Economies as follows; 

Pamilp' living standards depend 07i use as ivell as on size of income, F. M. 
■Wiliiaios (pp. 549-551).— -A comparison is reported of the cash incomes and 
expenditures for various items of family living . of 227 families in Knott County, 
Ky., in the Appalachian ■ Highlands, of .2,886 farm families in 11 States, and 
of 40 families ■ in ■ Maryland, Yermont, Illinois, and Ohio. The data for the 
first two groups were obtained by the survey method and for the third group 
by the account book method. 

The average yearly money expenditures for the three groups were $450, 
$913, and $1,684, respectively. In the ...first group, more than one-third of the 
cash expenditures was for food, another third for clothing, and the rest for 
all other, items. In Ahe second group only 24 per cent ' of the total expenditures 
was for food, 26 per cent for clothing, leaving 50 per cent of the total for all 
' '. other . items. . In :■ the ' third group, with . the ^ highest, total ■ expenditures, ^ ; only . 19 
'■ .per "cent was sp.ent for food ^and, 14 per;' cent., for , clotMngy leaving 'slightly more 
.,,tha3a.,''two4hirds of the total .for: -other items. .The' money" values of the food 
raised on the farm for family .use were. $430, .$440, and $640; the average 
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values of tiie houses §340, §2,000, and nearly $5,000; the money values of all 
goods and services furnished to the families by the farms $546, $684, and $876 ; 
and the total values of the family living $996, $1,598, and $2,560, respectively. 

It is pointed out in conclusion that “ the improvement of farm-family living 
is largely dependent, of course, upon increase in cash income, but it is also 
true that important changes can be made by planning family expenditures 
more carefully and by utilizing tbe resources of the farm with increasing skill 
for bettering the conditions of family life.” 

Some economics research assists home makers to spend income toisely, L. 
Stanley (pp. 552, 553). — This is a brief discussion of the practical services of 
the bureau in maintaining and Improving standards of living and of the 
research iii progress on consumer needs as a guide to production markets. 

Bipicling the food dollar into five parts helps to safeguard low-cost diet, 
H. K. Stiebeling (pp. 553-556). —Suggested weekly food supplies are listed for 
a family of five (two adults and three children) with low income and with 
comfortable means, respectively. It is stated that the former supplies at the 
retail prices at the time of writing would cost from $7.50 to $10 a week and 
the latter from $15 to $18 a week in the city, but that the better diet is quite 
within the reach of farm families of low cash income if the farmer “ raises 
the right kinds of food in the right amounts, and if the housewife preserves 
the surplus for winter use. On most farms the acres devoted to home food 
production and the hours devoted to food conservation bring very gratifying 
returns.” 

Leisure of home makers studied for light on standards of living, H. Kneeland 
(pp. 562-564. — Data are presented and discussed briefly, with special reference 
to leisure, on the average daily distribution of time among various activities 
by 1,041 home makers in different parts of the country, including 642 farm 
home makers, 287 other rural home makers, and 112 urban home makers in 
towns of from 2,500 to 50,000. 

The records showed a surprising uniformity in the time spent in the work of 
home making by the three groups, averaging 7 hours 23 minutes per day for 
the farm home maker, 7 hours 20 minutes for other rural home makers, and 
7 hours 18 minutes for urban home makers. The greater time spent on farm 
and other work by the first group raised the total average work time to 8 hours 
47 minutes as compared wdth 8 hours 1 minute and 7 houi’S 31 minutes for 
the other two groups, respectively. The differences were slight among the 
three groups for time spent in personal needs, averaging 10 hours 56 minutes, 11 
hours 10 minutes, and 11 hours 11 minutes, respectively. 

Leisure time activities were classified as informal social life ; reading ; 
meetings, study, church, and community w^ork; other leisure activities; and 
transportation to and from home. The average time for all of these amounted 
to 3 hours 56 minutes, 4 hours 30 minutes, and 5 hours 3 minutes, respectively. 
The greatest variation in the three groups was in reading and miscellaneous 
leisure activities, which occupied much less time for the farm home maker than 
the other two groups. That the women from whom these records were obtained 
kept careful track of their time is shown by the fact that for the three groups 
the activities during 21, 19, and 15 minutes only were not clearly reported. 

In answer to the question as to whether these home makers had a reasonable 
amount of leisure, attention is called to the fact that even the town housewives 
had on an average a heavier working week than most industrial workers, at 
the present time and, the majority ' of the farm women ■ were appreciably over- 
worked. It is noted that these working hours,, moreover, must be maintained' 
with little leeway throughout the 52 weeks of the year, , Unlike most occupa- 
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tioiis, home making does not usually include Yacations or slack seasons, or even 
holidays. And the leisure which it does allow seldom leaves the home maker 
free from her Job for more than a few hours at a time.” 

Studies in the design of kitchens and Mtchen equipment^ D. O. Oabtee 
Sta. Bui 276 (1932), pp. 31, figs, id) —Essentially noted from 
another source (B. S. K., 67, p, 350), 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Xearbook of Agriculture, 19S2, A. M. Hyde et ae. (U. S. Dept. Apr. Year- 
t)ooh 1932, pp. IYA-975, figs. g;3i),— This, contains the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, about 150 brief articles ar. ranged alphabetically by subjects and 
discussing recent developments under the general title of What’s New in 
Agriculture, series of papers under the headings of Farm Mechanization, Our 
Land Use Problem, Farm Data in 1930 Census, How to Use Farm Credit, New 
Uses for Farm Products, Fertilizer Developments, and Living Standards on the 
Farm, noted elsewhere in this issue, and agricultural statistics noted on page 
120 . 

Forty-third Annual Report of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station for the year i9S0, Fart II (Kentucky 8ta. Bpt. 1930, pt. 2, pp. [S] + 
7Sd-f-[3], pis. 20, figs. 51). — This contains reprints of Bulletins 299-313, all of 
which have been previously noted. 

IMilrty-ninth Annua! Report [of Mnnesota Station], lOSi, A. Boss 
i,Mlnnesota Bta. Rpt. 1931, p. 87). — ^The experimental work not previously 
Inferred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of the Raymoncl Branch Experiment Station, [1931], H. F. 
Wallace (Mississippi St a. Bui. 299 (1931), pp. 16, fig. 1). — The experimental 
work reported is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Pacts about the Geneva Station (Neio York State Sta. Oirc. 136 (1932), 
pp. 33, figs. 5Jf). — A booklet briefly describing the work of the station and pre- 
pared in connection with its fiftieth anniversary (E, S. R., 66, p. 701). 
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Connecticut State Station. — Dedication exercises for tiie Jenkins laboratory 
(E. S. E., 66, p. 395) were held October 11, 1932. The program includeci ad- 
dresses by Governor Wilbur L. Cross on The State and the Experiment Station, 
Director J. G. Lipman of New Jersey on The Agricultural Station as a Public 
Service Institution, and Dr. E. M. East, formerly of the station, on Edward H, 
Jenkins — the Man and the Public Servant. Following the exercises a bronze 
memorial tablet given by the station staff was presented by Dr. E. M. Bailey. 
This tablet bears the inscription — Scholar-Scientist-Admiiiistrator-Beloved of 
Men. 

Massachusetts Coliege.—Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University, has been appointed president and 
will enter upon his new duties about February 1, 1933. 

Eiiode Island College. — Dr. John H. Washburn, president and professor of 
agrieiiltural chemistry from 1SS9 to 1902, and subsequently director of the 
National Farm School at Doylestown, Pa., until his retirement in 1917, died 
August 3, 1932, aged 73 years. Dr. Washburn was a native of Massachusetts 
and a graduate of the Massachusetts College in 1878. He carried on graduate 
work in chemistry there and in Brown University and in 1889 received from 
the University of Gottingen the.Ph. D. degree, taking for his thesis the sugar 
content of American sweet corn. He taught chemistry in the public schools 
for several years and in the Storrs Agricultural School from 1883 to 1887. 

As a pioneer president of two schools of very diverse background and objec- 
tives, Dr. Washburn rendered valuable service In establishing a solid founda- 
tion and high ideals, his o\vn sound fundamental training and appreciation 
of the value of such training in others being especiaUy helpful. He was also a 
very useful early worker in the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, serving as secretary-treasurer from 1894-1897, as a member 
of the executive committee from 1897 to 1900, and as vice president in 1901. 

Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. — The forty-eighth annual 
meeting of this association was held in Washington, D. G., from October 31 
to November 2, 1932, with an attendance approximating that under normal 
conditions. 

The address of the president, A. E. Paul of the U. S. D. A. Food and Drug 
Administration, was entitled Conservative Progressiveness and dealt with 
the history and policies of the association. Conservatism was set forth as 
necessarily the most fundamental doctrine in its creed, but it was made clear 
that marked progressiveness had also characterized many of its developments, 
and that its field of operations had been materially broadened in response to 
changing conditions. In conclusion Mr. Paul pointed out that the association 
1ms been “ decidedly progressive in the matter of entering new fields, in taking 
up new subjects, and in studying new methods, but it is unique in its con- 
servatism in finally adopting methods. The requirements are so rigid that any 
danger of erroneous methods being included is practically excluded. No other 
agency in this or any other country, so far as we are aware,, parallels it, and 
as^ a result it merits 'the, unique .distinction of authority .which Ms accredited 
to It by the, chemical world.” 

The remainder of the program followed the general lines of recent years. 
The second Wiley memorial address was. given by . Dr. P. E. ' Denny of the 
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Boyce Tiiompson Institute for Plant Kesearcli, Incorporated^ and was entitled 
diemical Stimulants and Tlieir Effect upon the Growth and Metabolism of 
Borniant Plants. Another general address was that of Dr. P. B. Dunbar of 
the U. S. D. A. Pood and Drug Administration on the subject of The Never- 
Ending Problems of the Regulatory Chemist. A third feature of special interest 
was a symposium on new analytical methods, at which consideration was 
given to methods not yet ready for formal submission to the referees and 
collaborators. 

The incorporation of the association was reported by the secretary-treasurer, 
and its improved financial outlook with no outstanding debts and substantial 
assets received much commendation. Announcement "was made, however, that 
sales of volume 2 of Wiley’s Principles and Practice of Agricultural Analysis 
had been less extensive than had been hoped, and that publication of volume 3 
would be deferred to a time more favorable to the appearance of an expensive 
treatise of this type. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, J. W. 
Kellogg of Harrisburg, Pa.; vice president, R. Harcourt of Guelph, Ontario; 
secretary-treasurer. Dr. W. W. Skinner of Washington, D. C. ; and as a 
member of the executive committee, Dr. 0. 0. McDonnell of Washington, D. 0. 

Association of liand-Grant Colleges .and XJniversities. — In addition to the 
general officers enumerated on page 4, the following section officers were 
elected at the Washington meeting, November 14-16, 1932 : Agriculture, B. Y. 
Winters of North Carolina, chairman, J. P. Cox of Michigan, vice chairman, 
and W. H. Brokaw of Nebraska, secretary ; engineering, S. B. Earle of South 
Carolina, chairman, and Paul Gloke of Maine, secretary; and home economics, 
Marie Dye of Michigan, chairman, and Amy Rextrew of Delaware, secretary. 
In the section of agriculture, the subsection of experiment station work elected 
U. P. Hedrick of New York, chairman, and C. P. Blackw^ell of Oklahoma, sec- 
retary ; the subsection of extension work, C. W. Creel of Nevada, chairman, 
and W. A. Munson of Massachusetts, secretary ; and the subsection of resident 
teaching, E. J. Kyle of Texas, chairman, and H. W. Nisonger of Ohio, secretary. 

In the standing committees the following appointments were announced for 
S-jrear terms: In the committee on instruction in agriculture, home economics, 
and mechanic arts, B. H. Shinn of Washington, D. C. (reappointment), and 
0. Derleth, jr., of California and Edith F. Ohace of Pennsylvania vice Genevieve 
Pisher of Iowa and H. S. Rogers of Oregon; college organization and policy, 

J. A. Burruss of Virginia and J. J, Tigert of Florida (reappointments) ; experi- 
ment station organization and policy, E. A. Burnett of Nebraska and C. L. 
Christensen, of Wisconsin vice D. T.' Gray of Arkansas and J, H. Skinner of 
Indiana; extension organization and policy, W. H. Brokaw of Nebraska and 
W. A. , Munson of ■ Massachusetts vice 0. E. Ladd of Cornell University and 

K. L. Hatch of Wisconsin; military organization and policy, Walter Htillihen 
of Delaware (reappointment) and C. W. Pugsley of South Dakota vice B. A. 
Burnett of Nebraska; engineering experiment stations, O. M. Leland of Minne- 
sota (reappointment) ; the radio problem, Edgar Bennett of Wisconsin (reap- 
pointment) and'E. A. Hitchcock of Ohio vice 0. W. Pugsley of South Dakota; 

■ aeronautics, B. O. Holland of Washington (reappointment) and P. S. Donnell 
of Oklahoma vice A, A. Potter of Indiana; land-grant institutions for negroes, 
H. P. Gottemian of Maryland (reappointment) ; joint committee on projects 
and'uorreiation of research, A. R. Mann of Cornell University, (reappointment) ; 
and joint .'Committee on publication of research, S. W; Pletcher of '.Pennsylvania 
'Creappointinent).: 
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EDITOEIAL 

RESEARCH AT THE 1932 MEETING OP THE ASSOCIATION OP LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

More consideration was given to the status of research at the 
recent meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities than had been allotted to the matter for several years. The 
dominant issues before the convention, as set forth in the January 
Beeord^ were those of readjustments to the prevailing economic con- 
ditions, and there was full realization that in such readjustments 
even seemingly firmly established institutions and policies must re- 
ceive new scrutiny and study. This attitude led logically to a 
reexamination of the work of the experiment stations from the stand- 
point of their usefulness in the present emergency, and more specifi- 
cally as to whether their services to agriculture and home economics 
might be increased by a redirection of activities with greater em- 
phasis along economic lines. The result was an intimate discussion 
of accomplishments and objectives which should do much to remove 
any uncertainty as to the essential nature of their work and the im- 
portance of their sustained support and consistent development. 

In the survey of the existing situation, cognizance was even taken 
of the .argument sometimes encountered that the accomplishments 
of the experiment stations in stimulating and increasing j)roduction 
may have to some extent intensified the agiicultural depression. ■ In 
a paper entitled The Responsibility of the . Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for the Present Agricultural Situation, Director 
F. B. Miimford, of Missouri, vigorously combated this view, stating 
that the idea that the agricultural experiment stations are interested 
primarily in increased production is false, although the. work of these, 
institutions, has increased the technical efficiency of farmers. “ It is, 
true,” he stated, .'“ that the stations have rendered a great service, to,, 
farmers : in , demonstrating methods of .production which have made,' 
it,, possible for the farmer to; produce a, bushel of grain, a. pound of 
meat, or" , a .pound of butter at materially less , cost. of , labor and other 
factors' of production." But no, experiment station known to the 
writer has ever advocated a larger production' of 'staple commodities 
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except as such larger production might contribute to the welfare ot 
the farmerj and in any case would result in a lower production of 
some other commodity.” 

The fundamental purpose of the stations was interpreted by 
Director Miiiiiford as to aid the farmer in adjusting himself to the 
agricultural situation in which at any particular period he finds 
himself.” The stations have discharged this function by helping to 
reduce the costs of production, and by demonstrating the advantages 
of standardizing agricultural commodities and improving the qiial- 
ity of the products marketed. In many cases they have specifically 
recommended decreased production for the purpose of increasing 
profits, as by the disposing of unprofitable dairy cows and other in- 
ferior livestock, grading farm products, and witliholdiiig those of 
low quality from the market. No greater error has been commit- 
ted than the assumption that the present agricultural surplus and 
consequent low prices are primarily due to the efficient work of the 
agricultural experiment stations. . . . Without the experiment sta- 
tions the farmer’s plight would be infinitely worse than it now is, 
and with the help and aid that these institutions are now organized 
to give, the farmer’s recovery will be more rapid and his adjustment 
to changed conditions will be more certainly and successfully ac- 
complished.” 

The necessity of continued research was upheld by various speak- 
ers, including Dr. E. G. Nourse, of the Brookings Institution ; Mr. 
N. A. Olsen, chief of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Agriciiltiiral Economics; Director C. E. Ladd, of the New 
York Cornell Experiment Station; and Director L. E. Call, of the 
Kansas, Station, but the case was perhaps best presented in the re- 
port of the special committee on the agricultur a! situation. This 
phase' of the report, discussed by President F. D. Farrell, of Kansas, 
set forth the matter essentially as follows : 

“Continued research and education on a wide range of agricul- 
tural problems is necessary if' agriculture is to keep pace with prog- 
ress ill other .industries and occupations. Most of the agricultural 
colleges, through lack of personnel and facilities for economic re- 
search ill agriculture over a sufficient period of time, are unable to 
provide answers to many of the economic problems that have as-' 
■Slimed such; great importanGe at the present" time; and no State has 
supported economic research in agriculture sufficiently long or ex- 
tensively to provide; an,, adequate basis' for intelligent' action,' on all 
problems involveddn the, agiicultural adjustments that ' are'meeded' at 
present. , To be most helpful research' ;should: be, continuous,; partiou-"', 
larly ;thimigh 'peiiod's 'of ' depres'sion, :it is '"during such periods,' 
that results 'are most needed.". 
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Kesearcli programs should aim to reveal relationships between the 
problems of national land policies and individual fanning plans, 
between balanced production for the needs of the Nation and a 
proper balance between enterprises on the individual farm, betiveen 
national marketing policies and the marketing practices of the 
farmer, betAveeii the national policies in credit and taxation and the 
credit needs and tax-paying ability of the individual farmer. It 
should deal with the national aspects of income distribution among 
the various groups, the farmer’s share of that income, and its most 
effective utilization to promote a rising standard of living in the 
farm home. There is need for clearer understanding of the part ag- 
riculture pla^^s in the recurrent economic crises, that beset modern 
industrial countries and of the influence on agricultural ’welfare of 
alternating period of prosperity and depression. . . . 

“ This does not at all mean that the usual agronomic, animal hus- 
bandry, dairy husbandry, horticultural, and mechanical problems 
are, or are likely to become, of less importance from the standpoint 
of research and education. In many particulars they will require 
even more consideration than they have in the past. It does mean 
that we shall need to place much greater stress upon the constantly 
increasing importance of economics as applied to agriculture.” 

The problem of readjustments in research to meet the present 
emergency was the subject of an address by Dr. A. F. Woods, direc- 
tor of scientific work of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who pointed out that the economic and sociological phases of 
rural life should be given special attention. He discussed the situa- 
tion in the various States and in the department in considerable de- 
tail, showing that quite generally in the department and the stations 
emphasis has been shifted to projects that are expected to fiiimish the 
basic facts from which recommendations for readjustments in agri- 
cultural operation must be derived. During this depression as a 
general rule very little strictly new work except of an emergency 
nature has been undertaken. Funds in many instances have been con- 
centrated on the most urgent projects, the less urgent ones being 
temporarily laid aside. In the department and in many, of , the 
States considerable reduction in working funds has been necessary. 
Salaries have in many cases been temporarily reduced and in some 
cases reduction in personnel has been necessary, , Eestrictions in 
travel, especially automobile mileage allowance and per diem allow- 
ance, have been .rather general; 'also restrictions ■ in publications. 
More materiahiS; being published through scientific, and technical 
journals, the agricultural journals,' the. newspapers, ■ :aiid „ the 'radio. 
Material generally is being published in more condensed and popular 
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ioTiTL There lias been a commendable effort generally to do every- 
thing possible to reduce expenditure and to get the largest returns 
for money expended.’^ 

Tile experiment station subsection gave further attention to the 
problem of specific economies in operation, particularly in the prep- 
aration. and distribution of station publications. The report of the 
coiiiinittee on experiment ■ station organization and policy suggested 
possibiiitj^ of some savings through critical scrutiny of manu- 
scripts, somewhat smaller editions and changes in typography and 
make-up, and the full utilization of scientific journals and the pro- 
ceedings of societies when available and appropriate. These sug- 
gestions, however, in the committee’s opinion exhausted the major 
opiiortuiiities in tliis direction, and attention was drawn to the fact, 
sometimes overlooked, that the entire cost of publication seldom 
constitutes more than a minor fraction of the entire outlay of the 
project of which it constitutes the final stage. 

The distribution of station publications was discussed in its domes- 
tic phases by Directors B. E. Gilbert, of Rhode Island, and E. J. 
Sievers, of Massachusetts, and that, in other countries by Mr. J. T. 
Jardine, chief of the Office of. Experiment Stations. Director Gilbert 
outlined some of the difficulties confronting the stations in dis- 
tributing as effectively as possible the limited editions which or- 
dinarily must suffice, and raised for discussion such questions as 
the desirability of maintaining technical and j)opular series, the use 
of subject matter and other classified mailing lists, distribution on 
the request basis, policies as i^egards libraries, and the sale of pub- 
lications.. ' Director Sievers emphasized the wide diversity of con- 
ditions among the various stations as presenting a siibstaiitial 
obstacle to standardization of policies. 

The paper of Mr. Ja.i'dine supplemented a report of the special 
committee : OH' foreign mailing- lists -appointed by the subsection at 
its 1931' meeting -and consisting of Mr, Jardine as chairman; Tice 
Director A. Boss, of Minnesota; Director Gilbert; and Director S. B. 
Doten, of " Nevada." "This report ■ announced that data ■ regarding 
agricultural research institutions had- been' assembled in the Office 
of Experiment Stations for the various foreign countries,' and that 
with the cooperation of qualified advisers a considerable ' number 
'- of tentative lists had been prepared. The- committee was continued 
-with; instructions to complete the lists along the lines undertaken, as' 
well as to attempt -to locate through negotiations -with other coun- 
tries not to exceed 'TS agencies at strategic points over the globe, to 
,,'act-.as central repositories for all station and Department -publi- : 
cations.; - 
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The possibilities of cooperative eifort in extending institutional 
efficiency seem iiiiiisiially worth}^ of consideration in a time of 
financial stringency, and, as would be expected, these aspects re- 
ceived iiiiicli attention. Under the topic Federal and State Coopera- 
tion in Agricultural Education and Eesearch, Doctor Woods 
reviewed some of the major achievements of the past, but pointed 
out that “ we have been fairly prolific in expedients and have largely 
lacked a constructive national plan.” Among matters needing im- 
mediate attention, he cited the speeding up of land classification, 
soil erosion and crop adaptation programs, the program of crop dis- 
tribution with reference to local and world needs, the protection 
and utilization of the unappropriated public domain, a more effective 
agricultural information service for farmers, and better organiza- 
tion for production and marketing. “^‘More than ever,” he stated, 

we need joint planning and effort to solve the social and economic 
problems that affect the welfare of our rural population and our 
country as a whole. . . . 

“ In the case of the experiment stations and agricultural extension 
there is provision for close Federal cooperation and administrative 
relation. I can say without fear of contradiction that this has been 
carried out without any domination on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and with a spirit of hearty compliance with the acts and 
regulations on the part of the States. Differences of opinion arise, 
but they are always composed in a friendly and coo]3erative spirit. 
National, State, and local problems are often so closely interwoven 
that satisfactory solutions could never be reached except by 
cooperation.” 

The report of the special committee on Federal-State relation- 
ships, headed by Dr. S. W. Fletcher, of Pennsylvania, also attested 
the unusually cordial relations generally prevailing between the 
stations and the Department. The committee recommended that as 
a pax't of the program of the 1933 meeting a sx^ecial conference be 
arranged of directors and Department officials to consider matters of 
common interest. 

The actual status of cooperation between the State experiment 
stations and' the Department was summarized in the report of the 
joint committee on projects and correlation, presented by its chair- 
man, Director Mumford, of Missouri. This report showed that in 
I931“S2 all State stations shared in cooperative undertakings of 
this type, the number ranging from 1 per station to as many as 
43 and the total number of cooperative agreements reaching 851. 

, These projects covered a wide variety 'of fields, but, according'' to,, the 
'committee, “it/ appears that noordination of' effort is less ■general in 
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marketing research than in the other fields originally represented by 
the special research committees. This fact, however, does not signify 
that the field is being neglected. It probably means that, for lack of 
funds, not enough effort is being devoted to the study of the fimda- 
mental problems of marketing. Confronted with the problem of sur- 
pluses and reduced consumption, it seems to be vitally important that 
the basic problems surrounding the marketing and distribution of 
farm products be given greater emphasis. A better understanding of 
marketing is needed in connection with land-use planning and read- 
justments of production to the realities of consumption.” 

Aiiother^ field in which the committee saw an exceptional oppor- 
tunity and need for nation-wide cooperation in research and planning 
is that of land utilization. “ Not only will each State,” the com- 
mittee reported, find it essential to develop its own land-use re- 
search program, but it will be vitally concerned with the bearing of 
national policies on State programs and will benefit from close artic- 
ulation with the activities of the national land-use committee.” As 
a iiieans of stimulation of such a program, the committee recom- 
mended that steps be taken by the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation for the formulation of a national cooperative land-use 
research and planning project for consideration by the individual 
stations, aiicl that approval be given to the principle of joint 
financial participation in the work of the national land-use research 
and planning committee by the State experiment stations to the 
extent of $100 per annum payable from State, local, or Federal 
funds — subject, of course, to State and Federal laws and rulings 
pertaining to them ; that these funds be paid to the executive com- 
mittee of this association to be expended by that body in developing 
and promoting a national program of land-use research and plan- 
ning, of which State programs . will form essential parts.” This 
recommendation was' adopted in turn by the section on agriculture 
and the executive body. 

An account of a long-continued example of interinstitutional coor- 
dination of research was given by Director W. L. Slate, of Con- 
'iiecticut, who depicted the situation in the Northeastern States as 
embodied in the work of the Conference of Northeastern Experiment 
Station Directors. Originally instituted in 1884 as a guide to uni- 
form requirements in fertilizer inspection, the scope of this informal 
organization has gradually been broadened to include most matters 
of 'regional interest, and' it has become' notably successful in.' its 
accomplishments in practical cooperation. " , 

The: umi'Sual emphasis: laid. on,- the need' .-of economic studieS' by' :no 
means entirely monopolized the . attention of ' the 'convention .in its 
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consideration of subject-matter phases of research. A plea for the 
encouragement of investigations in rural sociology as an essential 
part of the present-day program was presented by Br. B. YouD,g- 
bloodj of the Office of Experiment Stations. Rural sociologists^ he 
maintained^ face the challenge to discover and evaluate the essen- 
tials of human advancement and to join forces with other construc- 
tive minds in the task of helping rural people to attain and enjoy 
them. This challenge must be met in a spirit of fidelity to scientific 
processes of reasoning and of devotion to the cause of rural human 
achievement.’’ As essentials to success in rural sociological research, 
he enumerated a more adequate methodology for the collection and 
analyis of social data, the establishment and presentation of a dis- 
tinctive viewpoint and objectives rather than the doing of “ scientific 
chores for the agricultural economist, the home economist, and the 
psychologist,” and the selection of the more important problems for 
study. Among these problems he suggested studies of rural popula- 
tion, rural psychology, rural groups, and rural social pathology. 

A report prepared by Miss Sybil L. Smith, of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, for presentation to the section of home economics, 
dealt with progress in home economics research receiving Federal 
support in land-grant institutions. This report reviewed the pub- 
lished contributions of the year along such lines as the feeding and 
clothing of the farm family, the rural home and its equipment, 
and standards of living of farm families. Here, too, a direct appli- 
cation of many of the findings to the prevailing emergency condi- 
tions demonstrated the timeliness and practical value of such studies 
and indicated a marked responsiveness of home economics workers 
to the needs of the day. 

No account of the research phases of the convention would be 
complete without mention of the extent to which the scheduled 
jiapers were supplemented by discussions from the floor. In the 
experiment station subsection, general participation in the proceed- 
ings was facilitated by the ample time available for such discus- 
sions, and another stimulus was doubtless the close relevancy of 
most of the topics on the program to the immediate problems with 
which the institutions are confronted. The convention' kept largely'^ 
on familiar ' ground, and its entire' program' was predominantly 
practical and timely. This trend, however, did not obscure, its vision 
of fundamentals, and the keen appreciation which was everywhere 
apparent of the necessity for a strongly sustained research' on "'basic,' 
problems even under the ■ stress of economic emergency was' one'' O'f 
the most encouraging' aspects of the entire gathering.,; 
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Clieniical investigations of the tobacco ijlant. — HI, Tobacco seed (Von- 
neef'iciit State Sta. BuL 339 (193B), pp, 605-651, pis. B, figs. 0) — Tlie four parts 
Into which this bulletin is divided continue the report of earlier researches 
(B. S. R., 65, pp. 9, 36). 

I. The nutritive properties of toOacco seed, L. B. Mendel and IT. B. Vickery 
(pp. 609-624).— Tile feeding trials with albino rats here reported have been 
previously noted (B. S. R., 67, p. 621). 

II. T/ie globulin of tobacco seed, H. B. Vickery, A. J. Wakeman, and 0. S. 
Leavenworth (pp. 625-636). — ^Tobacco seed was found to contain a protein of 
the globulin type that could readily he prepared in crystalline form by the 
standard methods. The crystals were regular octahedra occasionally modified 
into flattened tablets of hexagonal outline. 

After complete acid hydrolysis the protein yielded l.OO per cent of histidine, 
13.62 per cent of arginine, and 0.92 per cent of lysine; color tests indicated that 
tryptophane, cystine, and tyrosine are likewise present. The isoelectric point 
of the giobulin was found to lie near pH 5.4. The globulin was almost com- 
pletely salted out of a relatively concentrated solution by ammonium sulfate 
between the limits 0.7 to 1.5 m, but "was soluble in saturated sodium chloride 
solution. On heating its solution in molar sodium chloride at pH 5.5, it was 
slowly and progressively denatured at temperatures higher than 77°. 

III. Borne nitrogenous components of the hot ivater ecotract of fat-free tobacco 
seed meal, H. B. Vickery (pp. 637-645). — ^A hot water extract prepared from 
fat-free tobacco seed was examined with respect to the forms of nitrogen it 
contains. *‘Apprf‘xIiiiately 60 per cent of this nitrogen was accounted for in 
terms of well-recognized nitrogenous groupings and nearly 9 per cent was iso- 
lated in the form of pure crystalline substances. It seems certain that a large 
part of the unknown forms of nitrogen is contained in basic substances many 
of wdiich contain nitrogen in cyclic structures,’* 

IV. A miorooliemical study of the seed of MooUana taibaoum, B. A. Mc- 
Cormick: (pp, 646-650), — Microehemieal tests %vere made, in part upon material 
fixed in several of the iisual reagents, and, cut ,in paraffin, in part upon seeds 
embedded in paraffin without previous killing and fixing. 

■ The seeds of W. tabaeum .contain no starch. .There is starch in the ovule 
and it develops very early in the hjrpocotyl of the young seedling. 

**Botli endosperm and embryo contain an abundance of protein. The dif- 
ference in size of the protein granules in these two parts and the difference in 
.reaction to the tests suggest that there may .he a chemical difference.”. The 
amount of protein in the raphe was found to be small. 

■ "‘There is .present both ' in endosperm and embryo a large amount" of .' fat, 
'..which.pnly, appears, in globules after' the microehemieal tests.have been' applied.” 

' M.aiinose and the fii’st' sugar .of photosynthesis, H. 'F. .Clemxhts' (Plant 
['Physiol,, 7 { 1932 } , Bo: S,'pp, 6lfi>-560 ), — Mannose was 'shown, by" the author' of 
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this contribution from the State College of Washington not to be present in 
the leaves of 42 species of plants. 

“ Since mannose arises from glucose together with fructose in alkaline solu- 
tions, and since mannose is not present in leaf sap, it is concluded that fruc- 
tose does not arise from glucose in plants hut that Its origin is simultaneous 
with that of glucose. By eliminating the pentoses, mannose, and sucrose as 
sugars not always present when photosynthesis is in progress, it seems probable 
that glucose and fructose are together the first sugars of synthesis in green 
leaves.” 

Vegetable amylases: Study of diastase action in the absence of maltose^ 
A. S. Schultz and Q. Landis {Jou 7\ Ainer. Cheni. Soc., 54 (1932), No. 1, pp. 
211-^220^ figs. 7). — The diastatic action of certain vegetable amylases was found 
to be (in the absence of such inhibltive agencies as maltose, irreversible adsorp- 
tion on interfaces due to shaking or on diatomaceous earth or filter paper pulp) 
a linear function of time and enzyme concentration throughout large variations 
in substrate concentration. Such adsorptive agents as extended liquid-vapor 
sui'face films caused by continued shaking, diatomaceous earth, or filter 
paper pulp were found to have marked inhibitive effects. The initial presence 
of small amounts of saponin, gelatin, albumin, casein, or peptone prevented this 
inhibition, however. Glycine and agar were found ineffective. Unpurified, 
ground soybean diastase appeared not to be subject to adsorption at the liquid- 
vapor surface films caused by shaking. 

A convenient method for the study or determination of diastatic activity 
is described. The sugars were fermented out by yeast as rapidly as formed, 
and the resulting carbon dioxide was collected and measured at frequent 
intervals. The Michaelis constant for a flour diastase was determined as 
about 0.25 in terms of percentage substrate concentration. 

Rye germ oil, A. W. S'tout and H. A. Schuette (Jour. Amen Ch&m. Soe„ 
54 (1932), No. 8f pp. 3298-3302). — The sample of rye germ oil of which the 
examination and analysis are reported in this contribution from the University 
of AVisconsin was found to be a semidrying oil characterized by the quantity 
of heavily pigmented unsaponifiable matter which it contained. The percentage 
composition was found to be as follows : Myristin 2.33, palmitin 8.11, stearin 
0.18, olein 31.92, iinolein 44.05, linoleneia 4.99, unsaponifiable matter 7.28, and 
undetermined 1.14. 

The germicidal activity of vapors from irradiated oils, R. S. Haeeis, 
J. W. M. Bunkeb, and N. A. Milas (Jour. Bad., 23 (1932), No. 6, pp. 429-435).— 
It is shown in a contribution from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
that the vapors of certain oils (of which 29 varieties were examined) inhibit 
or kill bacterial smears on nutrient agar, some of the oils exhibiting this 
property without irradiation with ultra-violet light whereas others sho^ved it 
only after such treatment. This germicidal action is regarded as presumably 
due to volatile substances containing peroxiclic-oxygen, the formation of such 
compounds being accelerated by ultra-violet irradiation. 

In general, animal oils were found more active than vegetable oils, BaoUlm 
suMilis and Glostriditim sporogenes were more resistant to this treatment than 
were Btreptooocms epidemicus, B. lactis, Staphylococcus pyogenesamem, 
Sarcina lutea, Escherichia ooU, Eherthella typM, Serratia marcescens, Aspergilr' 
lus niger, or Sacaharomyces anomalus. ' ' ' ' 

The. isolatio,!! of ■■carotene, H. 'N. Holmes and H. M. Leicbstee (Jour. Amen 
€Mm. SoG., 54 (1932), No. 2, pp. ll6-T20). — ^The. ; authors of this contribution 
from Oberlln ' College determined the 'Carotene content of a hximber of vegetables, 
and developed a 'method found to be not only rapid but cheaper 'than the cue- 
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tomary procedures for obtaining a solution of carotene and xantliopliyll free 
from cliioropbyll and for tlie isolation of carotene in good yield from canned 
carrots, Tbe material consisted of canned carrots, wlileli were first subjected 
to a pressure of 8,000 lbs. per square inch, then treated for from 8 to 10 
liours witli acetone, filtered olf and again pressed as l)efore, treated witli 
acetone for about half an hour, filtered off, extracted with petroleum spirit, 
and finally extracted further with acetone and with petroleum spirit again. 
‘‘‘This alternation of solvents was used because it was found tliat less total 
volume of solvent had to be employed than if either had been used alone. Also, 
by dissolving the acetone extracts In the petroleum ether and wasiiing the 
solvent out with wmter, the pigment it carried was transferred to the latter 
solvent and less time was consumed during evaporation.” 

Vitainin A fFoni fish liver oils [trans. title], P. ICarker, R. More, and 
K, ScHOPP (Helvetica aUm, Acta, U (IQSl), No. 5, pp. The 

authors have prepared a vitamin A concentrate from the livers of Hippoglossiis 
as follows : 

The livers were first extracted with low boiling petroleum ether, the extract 
saponified with 12 per cent alcoholic potassium hydroxide in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen at 60° C., and the unsaponifiahle fraction dissolved in hot methyl 
alcohol and allowed to stand at — 15° until the sterols crystallized. The filtrate 
was concentrated, allowed to stand- in the cold again for further removal of 
traces of sterols, and then diluted with water and extracted with low boiling 
petroleum ether. On evaporation of the solvent the unsaponifiahle fraction 
was left as a light brown oil with a vitamin A activity of from 5i,000 to 6,000 
cod-liver oil units, as determined by the antimony trichloride test. The extract 
was purified further by dissolving in methyl alcohol and cooling in a mixture 
of solid carbon dioxide and acetone. A flocculent or sticky precipitate sepa- 
rated, which was removed by filtration at — 60° or centrifugation. On repeat- 
ing the extraction process with water and low boiling petroleum ether a light 
yello’w oil separated, which gave a much stronger reaction, 8,000 cod-liver 
oil units. , 

A further imrification wms effected by fractional adsorption of the petroleum 
ether extract on alumina in a vertical tube. The middle fraction, after extrac- 
tion with petroleum ether and separation by water and methyl alcohol as 
before, had an activity of OjfOO cod-liver oil units. A second fractionation 
increased the activity to 10,500 units. This fraction was tested biologically by 
Von Euler, who reported that 0.005 mg dally was sufficient as the sole source 
of vitainin A for normal growth of rats. This activity is stated to 1 ,)g 10 times 
that of carotene and of biosterin. 

The concentrate contained from 83 to 84 per cent carbon and 10.5 per cent 
of oxygen and had a molecular weight of 320. ■ It w^as reduced slowly, with 
slight loss of action, by aluminum amalgam in ether, resisted catalytic reduc- 
tion, and was oxidized by ozone and potassium permanganate, yielding geronic 
acid and acetic acid, respectively, thus indicating the presence of /3-ionone and 


= 0 ^ 0 = 

group, respectively. With concentrated sulfuric acid an ' intense , reddish violet, 
color resulted, resembling that with-, dihydrocrocetin and, indicating -'the, presence 
,o,f.s!x conjugated 'double,,, bonds. - 

, 'Highly concentrated vitamin A preparations [trans.' title],, , H. von Euleb 
aiid,--F,,,-KAEBEE (Helvetim €Um, Acta, X4 (19S1), No., 5, pp. flm:* <^)***- 

Several- vitamin, A. concentrates prepared from livers' of a species of flounders, 
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Hippoglossiis Mppoglossus^ were compared biologically and witli the aiitimoiiy 
triciiloricle test. The values obtained by the two methods did not always run 
parallel. The preparations were characterized by absorption bands between 316 
and 328 iUju,. A concentrate from the liver of mackerel, Sconibresox sa-urus, 
gave an absorption band wnth two maxima at 318 and 331 

Vitamin A from fish liver oils, II [trans. title], P. Kaeeek, R. Moef, and 
K. ScHOPP {Helvetica Chim. Acta, 14 {1931), No. 6, pp. 1431-1436 ). — The 
unsaponifiable fraction of mackerel oil described by Yon Euler and Karrer, as 
noted above, has been concentrated by the method described in the first paper 
of the series. The purified fraction contained S3.T per cent of carbon and 10.5 
per cent of hydrogen. These values are thought to harmonize with the formula 
CsoHsoO or C22H32O. 

The substance is an alcohol capable of forming esters which are soluble wfitli dif- 
ficulty in methyl alcohol at 20 °C. The acetate was prepared by the action of acetic 
anhydride on the concentrate dissolved in pyridine and could be recovered from 
the ester by saponification with alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 60°. The 
recovered concentrate gave the same analysis as before. Further study of the 
purified concentrate showed it to be optically inactive and to have a molecular 
weight of between 300 and 820. On oxidation with ozone it yielded geronic 
acid, and with potassium permanganate acetic acid corresponding to 10.5 and 
15.8 per cent, respectively, of methyl carbon. On the basis of these reactions, 
the following structural formula is proposed: 

m 

CH3 CHs 

-CH=CH— A^CH-CH^CH— (i^OH-CHaOH 
-CHa 

This corresponds with the empirical formula C20H30O, wliile for the alternative 
formula G22H32O an additional CH=CH is introduced into the side chain 
immediately before the GH2OH group. 

The authors conclude that fish liver oils contain a polyene which has the 
same carbon ring system as carotene and a similar aliphatic side chain, and 
that this polyene is responsible, in part at least, for the strong blue color of 
such oils with antimony trichloride. The general parallelism bettveen the 
Lovibond color numbers of cod-liver oils and their growth-promoting properties 
is thought to indicate that this polyene is a growth factor. Whether it alone 
is responsible for the vitiman A action of liver oil remains to be determined. 

The oxidation of vitaiiiin A in vitro: . Influence of the solvent, W, J, 
Dann (Biocliem. Jour., 26 (19S2), No. S, pp. 666-67S, figs, 7). — The conflicting 
literature on the oxidative destruction of vitamin A is reviewed, and data 
are reported on its stability in various solvents treated as follows: 

About 150 mg of a crude cod-liver oil concentrate giving a color reaction of 
about 100 blue units per milligram in the antimony trichloride test was trans- 
ferred to a 100 cc round bottomed flask and weighed, enough of the solvent 
added to make a solution containing 1 per cent by weight of the concentrate, 
and the flask warmed and shaken until the eonceutrate dissolved. After a 
1 e c 'sample of the ' solution had been withdrawn by pipette, .for .colorimetric ^ 
measurements of .its .vitamin; A, content, the flask wais :fi,tte€l with'' a, refl;u,x,; con- 
denser provided with an inlet tube through which a rapid current ,'o£,' dried' ."aii*' 
could, be' passed. " .The flask was. .then ...immersed in .a ..boiling",': water ..bath,' and, 
heated with' a 'constant stream of air through The. contents. .''.At .intervals," 'E.' 
Ice sample ''was.'rein'Oved for 'Vitamin A determijm'tio'ns..,' 
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separated from tlie sample by appropriate means and dissolved in 2 c c of 
clil-Droforin for the usual antimony trichloride test. 

The stability of tlie vitamin to oxidation by air was found to depend upon 
the solvent. It was particularly stable in ethyl alcohol, alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, and ethyl acetfite.- In ethyl alcohol it was also stable toward hydro- 
gen peroxide. The various solvents used and the percentages of dissolved vita- 
min A destroyed by aeration for one hour at 98° C. were as follows: Etliyh 
a-biityl, and cetyl alcohols, 0 per cent; fi.-amyl alcohol, 22; acetic acid, 89; 
caproic acid, 54 ; laiiric acid, 93 ; stearic acid, 94 ; oleic acid, 92 ; ethyl acetate, 0 ; 
ethyl laiirate, 67 ; etliyl stearate, 87 ; ethyl oleate, 81 ; a-amyl acetate, 23 ; tri- 
acetin, 0; tribiityrin, 31 ; triolein, 36 ; coconut oil, 29; arachis oil, 69; and 20 per 
cent alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 0 per cent. 

The results obtained in. the antimony trichloride test were verified in the 
more important cases by biological tests. 

In view of these results, special precautions to prevent oxidation of vitamin A 
during the saponification are considered superfluous. It is noted that ethyl 
alcohol has already been used successfully for the preservation of vitamin A 
concentrates for several weeks. It is thought that the slow loss in potency over 
a period of months may be due to isomerization rather than oxidation. 

The clienil cal nature of vitanim C, J. L. Sviebely and A. Szent-Gyokqyi 
(Biocliem. Jour., 26 (1932), No. S, pp. 865-870, figs. 2). —This is the complete 
report, with experimental data, of the investigation noted from preliminary 
reports (E. S. R., 67, p. 649) and leading to the conclusion that vitamin C is 
Identical ^^ith hexiironic acid as obtained from ox suprarenal glands. 

The antiscorbutic fraction of lemon juice, X, S. W. Johnson and S. S- 
ZnwA (Bloelieni. Jour.. 26 (1932), No. 3, pp. 871-8S8, figs. 6).— In this con- 
diiiuiition of the series of papers noted previously (E. S. R., 65, p. 503), evidence 
is reported leading the authors to conclude that the phenomencn noted in an 
earlier paper of the series (E. S. R., 62, p. S03) of an increased rate of clestriiC' 
tion during autoclaving and storage in a neutral medium of vitamin C and tlie 
reducing principle thought to accompany it is due to the formation during the 
aiitoelaving of a destructive substance or substances from the sugar of the 
juice. This substance is thought to he related to catechol. 

The deterniinatioii of vitamin I>, I— HI (Blockem. Jour.,' 26 (1932), No. 2, 
pp. If8'8~oS0', ' pi. 1. figs. 8 ). — The three papers noted below describe the results 
of work undertaken on behalf of the accessory food factors committee of the 
Lister Institute and Medical Research Council, Great Britain. 

I. 'The relaMonsMp letioeen graded doses of a standard solution of mtamin D, 
administered to young rats on a racMtogenic diet, and the ash content of their 
horns, E. M.'Hxime,' M. Pickersgill, and M. M. Gaffikin (pp. 4SS-505).— This 
paper describes in considerable detail the construction of a scale correlating 
doses of a standard solution of irradiated ergosterol (the international 
standard for vitamin D) administered as a prophylactic, with the percentage ash 
In the ' dried fat-free bones of young rats on a rachitic diet. ' The ■ scale Is 
designed tO' serve for this test in the same way as similar scales constructed by 
Bourdillon et aL, and by Everse and Van Niekerk (E. S. R., 68, p. 133) for the 
X-ray'' method, and by Bills et ah -(R S. R., 65, p. 595) and Dyer '(R S, R., 
',67,"p. 345) "for the line test. The, application,, of the scale to, the, evaluation of 
unknown aubstanees for vitamin' D ' is. discussed, but' no' attempt has' thus far 
'been naade to evaluate any , unknown’ substances ,, against the scale. 

■ ,11. A' coMpuri'son /of radiography and hone analysis in the 'esiwiaiion^ of 
pitamm D, R. B. , Bourdillon.' and, H. '.M. ■ Bruce "(pp. ,''506-521),— This 'com- 
parison is based on the results "obtained-'' in radiographing' the 180' "rats of the' 
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preceding study and 200 other rats, bone analyses of which were made by 
Zilva et ah The method followed in the radiographic work was essentially 
the same as described in the report of Bourdillon et al (B. S. B., 68, p. 133) 
except that a prophylactic scale was required which was constructed on lines 
similar to the curative one. 

The report consists largely of a comparison of the errors in estimating 
vitamin D by radiographic and bone analyses, with the general conclusion that 
“ while the error in determination of the resultant effect is considerably greater 
with the radiographic scale than with bone analysis, the total error of a test 
with any given number of rats appears roughly equal in the twm methods 
provided that the doses of vitamin are confined to the more limited range of the 
radiographic method. Owing to the decreased labor of the radiographic method 
it is easy to use a larger number of rats, and so to get greater accuracy 
than with bone analysis.” 

It is emphasized, moreover, that the choice between curative and prophylac- 
tic dosage should depend on the method of detecting the results. Bone analyses 
are considered more satisfactory with the prophylactic than curative technic and 
the line test more satisfactory with the curative. In regard to radiography, 
the advantages of the two methods are thought to be more evenly balanced, 
although it is conceded that the prophylactic radiographic scale is less satis- 
factory than the curative scale. 

III. The stahUity of preparations of vitamin D, K. B. Bourdillon, H. M. 
Bruce, and T. A. Webster (pp. 522-530). — Exhaustive tests by direct and 
indirect methods are reported on the stability under different conditions of 
various preparations of vitamin D, for the most part 0.01 per cent solutions in 
olive oil of irradiated ergosterol used as the standards for vitamin D first 
issued as the Medical Research Council standard and later the international 
standard (E. S. B., 66, p. 690). The first of five standards was prepared in 
February, 1927, and the last in January, 1931, and most of the tests were made 
during 1931. Some of the solutions were kept in stoppered bottles at 0® C. and 
others at room temperature until used. Tests were also made of impure 
crystalline vitamin D and of calciferol after heating for several days at vary- 
ing temperatures up to 100®, duplicate tests being run with samples kept at 
—4® until used. 

No deterioration of the samples kept at 0® or below was noted in the time 
covered by the experiment, but there wms marked deterioration in samples kc^pt 
at room temperature for periods of a year or more. In tlie heated samples 
there was marked destruction, witli considerable variation between the dif- 
ferent samples. The rate of deterioration at the higher temperatures was used 
to estimate tlie probable destruction of vitamin D at 0° after prolonged storage, 
with the tentative conclusion that “preparations at 0° may lose half their 
activity in about three years, but there is some reason to think that the 
solidification of the oil has a preservative effect and that the stability at 0® 
may be greater than the experiments suggest.” 

A few tests were also made of the stability at 40° for a period of 29* days of 
one of the standard solutions to which had been added various substances 
which might possibly be present as contaminants. Aside from the soliitloii 
containing sulfur, which showed rapid deterioration, no change in stability 
was noted as a result of the presence of impurities. 

' Methyl reel as, an adsorption indicator, G., Batcheldeb and V*, :W. 
'Meuoche {Jour, Amer, G'hem. Boo., 54 PP* fly,.!), — A' 

contribution from theTFniversity of Wisconsin describes a : precipitation titra- 
tion of sulfate by means of barium chloride. 
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‘‘Altlioiigli this procedure is not satisfactory for the quantitative deteriiilna" 
tloii of sulfate, it has been used, together with a more precise fluoride titration, 
to illiistrate a different apiflication of methyl red to adsorption titrations. 
Methyl red is described as an acid indicator which detects the change of pH 
at the end-point of two precipitation titrations. This change of pH was 
attributed to adsorption during the titrations.” 

Effect of ultrasonic radiation on indicators, S. Liu and H. Wu {Jour. 
Amer, Cfiem. Soa, 54 (1932), No. 2, m). Unbuffered solutions of 1,2 

indicators saturated with air or oxygen showed color fading when exposed to 
ultrasonic radiation. Buffered solutions gave the same result. The color of 
gas-free solutions and that of solutions saturated with hydrogen did not fade 
when so exposed. “ These observations show that indicator molecules are 
permanently destroyed by oxidation under the influence of ultrasonic radiation.” 

T,lie use of tlie antiiiiony electrode in the electrometric estimation, of 
magiiesiiiiii, B. B, Malvea and J. li. Witheow (Jour. Amer. Cliem. Boc., 54 
{1932), No. 6, pp. 224 S- 224 I, fips. 2). — ^The antimony electrode made of com- 
mercial stick antimony was shown in a trial of which this report is a contribu- 
tion from the Ohio State University to be a satisfactory substitute for the 
hydrogen electrode in the electrometric estimation of magnesium in its salts 
and in mixtures of calcium and magnesium salts. The presence of calcium to 
the extent of from 8 to 25 times the quantity of magnesium was found per- 
missible. The minimum concentration of MgO was 0.1 g in 150 c c of solution, 
however; and “at low dilutions the results were unsatisfactory if calcium 
was present in any appreciable amount, or was even equivalent in amount to 
the magnesium.” 

The precision with which the concentrations of solutions of hydro* 
chloric acid and sodium hydi’oxide may be determined with the iiiiRier* 
Sion refractonieter, B. il. Washbuen and A. L. Olsen (Jour. Amer. Cliem. 
Boo., 54 (1$32), No. S, pp. 3212-3218 ). — The refractive indices for hydrochloric 
acid solutions up to 4 n and for sodium hydroxide solutions ui> to 3 n were 
determined by the authors of this contribution from the University of Nebraska 
at 20, 25, and 30®, and equations relating normalities to refractive indices for 
these solutions •were formulated. 

“ Several precautions wiiieh must be taken in order to obtain precision results 
with the immersion refractometer have been studied. The limits of precision 
with which one may expect to determine the concentrations of these solutions 
by this method hai'^e been determined.” 

Errors involved in the deterinination ' of minute amounts of sodium by 
the magnesium uranyl acetate method, E. R. Galet (Jour. Amer. Ghem, 80 c., 
54 {1932), No. 2, 'pp. 432-437). — Experiineiits on, pure solutions and on eom- 
iii,ercial samples have shown, in general, ■ that small amounts of sodium may be 
determined .satisfactorily by the direct magnesium uranyl acetate' method' as 
long as the amount present' does not fall below^ 0.2 mg. 'Lesser weights were 
found to be determinable in special cases by the use of unusually small volumes 
of solution and reagent; but the use of a more concentrated reagent led to 
high results with the usual procedure and was not helpful in the quantitative 
precipitation of minute quantities, of sodium. 

The indirect volumetric deterinmation of sodium based on the reduc* 
..tion and titration of the ura.n.ium in magnesium sodium uranyl' acetate, 
N, Fue,man,, B. E. 'Caley,' and 1.’, C, Schoonover {Jour. Amer. Cliem, : 80 c., 
$4 {1932), No. 4s PP* 1344~-1349) — ^The authors of this contribution from 
'B^ineeton University found ' it possible to determine indirectly the 'sodium 
present in triple sodium magnesium uranyl' acetate by' reduction and' titration 
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of tile iiraiimm. Ttie metliod appeared to offer advantages over otlier methods 
in respect to accuracy when quantities of sodium less than 10 mg were to be 
determined. 

“ The volumetric method gives significant evidence of the constancy of com- 
position of the precipitates obtained from amounts of sodium ranging from 
0.01 to 0.02 g. Although the percentage of UO 2 is somewhat higher than the 
theoretical value in precipitates of small weight, the ratio of sodium to 
uranium in these precipitates appears to be constant in the range studied.” 

The uranium solution, at room temperature, was passed through a Jones 
reductor. The reduced solution was stirred for five minutes while a rapid 
stream of air was passed through. The end of this process may be deter- 
mined potentiometrically, although this is not necessary.” A measured excess 
of standard ceric sulfate was added, and the solution was stirred vigorously 
.for five minutes. The excess of the oxidant was then determined by back- 
titration with standardized ferrous sulfate solution. 

Note on the determination of exchangeable sodium in soils, R. Williams 
{Jour. Agr. Sci. lEnglandJ, 20 {1930), No. 8, pp, 855-358). — The author of this 
contribution from the University College of North Wales discusses the appli- 
cation of the zinc uranyi acetate method to the determination of exchangeable 
sodium in soils, and presents a procedure for estimating sodium in acetic acid 
extracts. Results for a number of typical nonsaline Welsh soils are given. 

With the use of this method good agreement between the exchangeable 
sodium extracted by 0.5 n acetic acid and that extracted by n ammonium 
chloride was obtained. 

Betermination of the rate of decomposition of organic matter under 
field conditions, M. B. Sturgis {^oil 8cL, 84 {1982), No. 1, pp. 19-28). — ^As a 
means of determining as reducing sugars the carbohydrate content of the 
soil, the following method gave [at the Louisiana Experiment Station] some- 
what low but consistent results : 

“The soil material remaining after the ether and alcohol extractions was 
dried and a 20-g sample taken. The sample was placed in a 500-c c glass- 
stoppered Brlenmeyer flask and moistened with 5 c c of 18 per cent hydro- 
ehlorie acid. Then 25 c c of 72 per cent sulfuric acid was pipetted into the 
flask, care being taken to wash all the soil material to the bottom ; the glass 
stopper was lubricated -with the sulfuric acid, placed in the flask, and weighted 
down against the pressure. The pressure of HCl will be from 20 to 30 mia 
above atmospheric pressure. The flask was rotated to mix completely the 
acids and sample and quickly placed in a water bath at 20® G. After 24 hours, 
the contents of the flask were diluted with 300 c c of -water and boiled under 
a reflux condenser for 1 hour. The solution was filtered through a Gooch 
crucible and the lignin-humus residue washed free of acids. The iron, alum- 
inum, and manganese were precipitated from the filtrate with sodium car- 
bonate and sodium hydroxide, T-wo precipitations were necessary. Sodium 
carbonate was added to the solution until precipitation began, then a 10 per 
cent solution of sodium hydroxide was added to bring the solution up to pH 6. 
The mixture was made up to 400 e c and filtered through a Biichner funnel 
provided with a filter paper and asbestos mat. Sodium hydroxide solution 
was then added to the filtrate until the mixture was very slightly alkalane, 
pH.9.: . 

'“. The' volume of ' the , alkaline solution ..used in'- the second precipitation ' was' 
noted and added to the originaLvolume'of 400 c, cin.the calculation. A second 
filtration was made, usi.ng,"a'new. filter 'paper, and mat. Reducing sugars were 
then determined. 'as anhydrous .dextrose on the nlear, ■ slightly alkaline filtrate 
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by tile Bietliod of Lane and Eynon [B. S. K., 49, p. 310] for tlie determination of 
reducing sugars by means of Feliling’s solution witli methylene bine as an 
internal indicator. Very low concentrations required that the method be 
modified for the use of 2 c c of Fehling’s solution, and that a table of factors 
and dextrose values be made for the conditions of the determination.'^ 

Beterniiiiatioii of tlie Inorganic nitrogen in the corn plant by tiie eX“ 
pressed sap Bietliod, li. W. Gurdel {Plant Physiol., 7 (19S2), No, 3, pp, 
511-526) .—The author of this contribution from the Ohio Experiment Station 
found tile Sessions and Shive aspiration method (E. S. U., 63, p. 23) satisfactory 
for the determination of inorganic nitrogen in plant sap, although slight modi- 
fications in quantity of reagent and time of aspiration were necessary for 
the determination of the inorganic nitrogen content of corn sap. It was found 
also advantageous to substitute 300'-c c Kjeldahl flasks for the Florence flasks 
used in the original procedure, the rounded bottom of the Kjeldahl flask per- 
mitting the aspiration tube to come more nearly into contact with the Devarda 
alloy so that more of the alloy was held in suspension. The long neck of the 
Kjeldahl flask also provided more room for the expansion of the foam (not 
entirely suppressed by the use either of paraffin oil or of caprylic alcohol) pro- 
duced from leaf tissue sap. The total inorganic nitrogen content of the corn 
plant was found to be determinable from an analysis of an aliquot of expressed 
sap. 

“ Because of the extreme variation in nitrate nitrogen content of the sepa- 
rate parts of the corn plant, proper preparation of the sample for analysis 
is important. Sampling of a series of replicates should be done on the same 
day to avoid variations in the nitrate nitrogen content caused by changes in 
climatic factors. Expressed sap samples can be preserved for a time by the 
use of toluene or by freezing at — 20^* G. The latter method is preferred.” 

IleteMnination of starch in plant tissues, R. L. Sheiner {Plant Physiol, 
7 ( 1032 ), No., 3, pp, 541-546 ). — The determination of starcli by the method 
described in this contribution from the University of Illinois involves (1) tlie 
conversion of the starch into glucose and maltose by the action of taka- 
diastase; and (2) the determination of the combined reducing value of the 
glucose plus maltose by the Shaffer-Hartmann (E. S. R.,'45, p. 111) modifica- 
tion of . the Munson-Walker method. A "simplified method of calculating the 
starch' content from these data is given. 

[D'etectioB of' the bitter siibstance ' f ro.m Mtterweed in milk] (Tennessee 
Bta,Rpt, 1931, p. 85).— A qualitative color test developed by M. B. MacDonald 
and N. O. Weathers for detecting the presence of the bitter principle of bitter- 
weed, in milk is ^ described briefly. ^ 

' The determination of Iodine in bntterfat, H. A. A. Aitkex ( Jour, Amer, 
€hem, ^OG., 54' (1932), No. 8, pp, 3268-3211, ' X) The iodine "content of 

'bntterfat (0.4 'inicrogram, with not more than 5' per cent error) eould be deter- 
■mined' hy ' igniting' a relatively small sample (25 g)' with caustic potash,' ex-' 
tracting the iodide from the resulting potassium carbonate with alcohol, and 
estimating the iodine by microtitration, using a standard: thiosulfate solution. 
Full manipulative detail is given. 

AmimLTm&L meteobology 

' Climatology,, of the free atmosphere, A, Waoneb, . (Man Jducli der.KUmato-- 
logie, edited 'by':W.„KdHeEN and R.- Geigibb. Band I, TeU.F,:Mlimamogie 4er 
Preien AtmospMre.: Berlin: Borntraeger Bros., 1931, ml l, pt P, pp.' [S]+7d, 
figs* 8 ). — ^TMs is a part of' what is planned to -be^'a' S-volunie' treatise'' on 
cHmatology. ' 
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Mathematical cMmatology and astronomical theory of ciiinatic varia- 
tionsj M. Milankovitch {EandhucJi der KUmatologie, edited by W. Koppen 
and K. Geigee. Band J, Teil A, Mathematisclie Klimalelire mid Astronomisclie 
TheO'He der KUmasclmankungen, Berlin: Borntraeger Bros.^ 19S0, voL 1, pt» 
A, pp„ IV - j - lie , flgs. 25). — This is a part of what is planned to be a S-Tolume 
treatise on climatology. 

Climate of East Indian and adjacent regions, C. Braab: {HmidUich der 
KUmatologie, edited by W. Koppen and K. GEiom. Band IV, Teil M, KUmar 
Imncle von Hinterindien und Insulinde. Berlin: Borntraeger Bros., 1931, vol. 
4, pt. R, pp. [^1+125, figs. 31). — This is a part of what is planned to be a 
S-volume treatise on . eiimatoiogy. 

Climatological data for the United States by sections [May-“eFiiiie, 1932] 
(C7. 8. Depjt. Agr., Weather Bur. CUmat. Data, 19 {1932), Nos. 5, pp. [20i], pis. 
2, figs. 5; 6, pp. [202], pis. 2, figs. 5 ). — These numbers contain the usual brief 
summaries and detailed tabular statements of climatological data for each 
State. 

Oliiiiate of British Columbia: Report for 1931, F. N. Denisoint (Fic- 
toria: Brit. Columbia Dept. Agr., 1932, pp. This report gives the monthly 
and annual temperature, precipitation, sunshine, and relative humidity reported 
by over 200 meteorological stations in British Columbia for the year 1931 and 
a more detailed summary of weather conditions for the year in Vancouver, 
Victoria, and Prince Rupert. The averages are given for each station where 
ten or more years’ observations have been made. “ The precipitation during 
1931 was generally above average on the Pacific . Slope of this Province and 
below in the Okanagan and parts of Kootenay. The temperature was above the 
average during January and February and for the entire year usually slightly 
above the average.” 

Monthly Weather Review [May*-Jime, 1932] (U. S. Mo. TFef///.7i,er Rev., 
€0 (1932), Nos. 5, pp. T17"132, 2 As. 10; 6, pp. 133-146, pis. d). —These numbers 
contain detailed summaries of climatological data and v-eather conditions, solar 
and aerological observations, observations on weather on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and bibliographical and other information. 

Meteorological observations [July— August, 1932], C. I. Gunness and 
F. R. Shaw {Massaclmsetis Sta. Met. Sei'. Buis. 523-524 (1932), pp. 4 each ). — 
The usual summaries are given of observations at Amherst, Mass., with brief 
notes on the more significant features of the weather of each month. 

Precipitation maps of Nebraska, C. L. Dow (Geogr. Rev., 22 (1932), No. 3, 
pp. 4^7-463, figs. 4 )‘ — Maps which sho%v general annual distribution, monthly 
and seasonal distribution, and distribution of annual masima and minima of 
rainfall in Nebraska and contain certain new features are discussed with ref- 
erence to the relation of rainfall to crop production. 

It is shown that the annual isohyet of 20 in. passes approximately through 
the center of the State. The mean annual precipitation ranges from about 
1.6 in. in the western part of the State to 35 in. in the eastern part, with a hypo-' 
thetical median isohyet of 25 in. In the eastern part of the State methods 
of agricultural procedure adapted to humid conditions prevail. On the uplands 
of western Nebraska vast tracts of land are tilled by dry-farming methods. In 
the central part of the State every graduation between the two is found. In 
this portion exists considerable maladjustment, some of w-hicli might be rem- 
edied' -by' practical application of’ increased knowdedge of halnfaH '^'distrlbu- ■' 
tidh.”, "The Supremacy of the northeastern "section of the State In corn produc- 
tion" has been attributed to ' topography, but' the maps '"suggest that'" it may he 
due to the 'summer northward "migration of the maximum raliodtall. The maps 
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also sliow, eontraiy to common belief, that May and not June is the rainiest 
niontli of the year. 

The imclepgroiiiid water level and its relation to the drought of 19309 
K. Tee Steeg (Science, 76 (1932), No. 1965, pp. 194, 195). —The author presents 
data on ground water and lake levels in Ohio, showing that, although the rain- 
fall was normal after April, 1031, the ground water sank steadily from April, 
1930, until the fall of 1931, indicating that even a series of rains may have no 


ininiecliate effect on the ground-water level. 

Brought frequency and intensity in Utah, W. B. Hales (Utah Accid. Sci. 
Proe., 9 (1931-1932), pp. 61-64).—Using the Henry definition of drought, 


namely, “drought is considered to exist whenever the rainfall for a .period 
of 21 clays or longer is less than SO per cent of the average for the time and 

place,” and S. Marcovitch's drought index, » where L is tlie total 


normal of two or more consecutive days with temperatures above 90° for the 
months of June, July, August, and September and R is the total summer rain- 
fall for the same months,” the author determines and compares the drooghti- 
ness of different parts of Utah over a period of 18 years. 

Rainfall predictions for California, season of 1031— 10S2, W. L. Jep- 
soN (Madrono, 2 (1932), No. 8, pp. 71, 72). — ^Attention is called to the fact that 
predictions by G. F. McEwen and A. F. Garton, based on preceding higher 
water temperatures off shore, that the winter of 1031-32 in southern Cali- 
fornia would be dry were not verified. Reference is also made to a study, 
by H. B. Lynch, of rainfall and stream run-off in southern California since 
1760, which indicates that the low point in the present long-period series of 
drought years has not yet been reached. 

Bainfall reliability in Australia, J. Andrews (Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales^ Proc., 
57 (1932) t pt. 1-2,. pp. 95-100, figs. S). — This article discusses from the view- 
point of the agriculturist and pastoralist “(1) the amount of rain which might 
be expected during any season, and (2) the degree of probability of obtaining 
it.’* The conclusions reached are that there is considerable uniformity in rain- 
fall reliability over the continent. Contrary to opinions generally held, the 
interior has a considerable degree of reliability, notably greater than that of 
tlie eastern plains. The reasons for the opposite view are briefly explained. 

Some notes on Queensland droughts, J. K. Murray (Roy. SoG. Queens- 
land, Proc., 43 (1931), pp. 76-83) .—This article briefly discusses losses due to 
drought in Queensland, especially those of 10OO--19O2, and their causes and 
mitigation, by such means as increasing the wat^r supply, niaking more effi- 
cient use of feeds, improving transportation of stock, and extending weather 
forecasts.,' 


SOUS— FERTILIZERS 


An ■ introduction to the scientific study of the soil, N. M. Comber (New 
Yorki:Loftgm.ans, Green & €o.; London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1932, '2. ed., pp. 
208, figs.. ^3). —This differs from the first edition (E. S. R., 59, p. 113) in that 
the section on solT microbiology has been somewhat enlarged, a section on 
mechanical 'analysis has; been rewritten in accordance with the results of re- 
cent developments, and other parts of the book have been brought up to date 
, '.[Soil' and' iertillzer notes], W. H. MacIntiee, H.' P, Ogden, and H. D. 
'Drain;, Bta. Rpt. 1931, pp. 12, 35-37, 55, 56). —The, 'failure, of an 
attempt to, use coal-dust as a fertilizer,' analyses of lysimeter leacMngs,,. the 
;effect"of .'barium Auosilicate' on,, the. availability of soil ' sulfates'; and fertilizer 
.'tests', at; the'.Mericourt ^ubstation are briefly noted, 
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[Soil iii¥estigat!oiis at tlie Utah, Station] {Utah Bta. BtiL 235 {1932)^ pp. 
S4, 35, S 8 - 40 , 41 , 54, 55, Experimental work for tlie kiennium ended 

June 30, 1932, yielded data as to soil nitrates and moisture as affecting tlie 
yield and protein content of the wheat, the effect of various quantities of 
irrigation water and barnyard manure on corn and on the soil, the effect 

of fertilizers on the yield and composition of crops and on soil properties 

in a highly calcareous soil, determination of alkali in soils of the muck soil 
drainage area, factors influencing bacterial activities of the soil, and per- 
manent fertility studies. 

A new manoinetric apparatus for the mechanical analysis of soils and 
other disperse systems, A. N. Puki {Boil Set., 34 {1932), Wo. 2, pi). 115-121, 
fig. 1). — The author describes an adaptation of the differential liquid manom- 
eter to the measurement of the relative density of parallel columns of water 
and soil suspension, the manometer containing a mixture of aniline and ben- 
zene (about 4+1, of a density slightly greater than that of water) as the 

heavier, and water as the lighter, liquid. The manner of setting up and rnanii)- 

ulating the device is detailed, and its construction is indicated in a figure. 

Soil Survey of Iowa. — Reports 66—68 {lotva 8ta. Soil Survey Rpts. 
66 {1932), pp, 62, pis. 2, figs. 17; 67, pp. 72, pi 1, figs. 32; 68, pp. 64, pi 1, figs. 
20). — These reports continue the series previously noted (E. S. R., (55, p. 17), 
dealing, respectively, with Lyon, Buchanan, and Union Counties, and supple- 
menting the Federal soil surveys (E. S. R., 65, p. 208; 66, p. 13). 

Soil survey of the Blilk River area, Montana, W. DeYoung et al. ( U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem. and Soils iSoil Survey Rpt.}, Ser. 1928, Wo. 22, pp. 35, 
pis, 2, fig. 1, maps 2). — The Milk River area, comprising 624,000 acres and 
forming parts of each of four counties in the northern part of the State, in- 
cludes, for the most part, rather level valley lands, with some level to 
undulating benches and rough land. 

The 19 types, here assigned to 8 series, which were mapped in the survey 
include Bowdoin clay, amounting to 15.5 per cent of the total soil area, and 
Scobey gravelly loam, occupying 10.3 per cent, as the most extensive types found. 
The unclassified materials consist of 14.4 jDer cent of rough broken land and 
5.1 per cent of river wash. 

The red hill ’’ soils of western Oregon, O. V. Ruzek and W. L. Powees 
{Oregon Sta. Bui 303 {1932), pp. 20, figs. 6). — The red hill soils occupying the 
major area in western Oregon are rather heav,y textured though friable, are 
usually well drained, can he worked early, and in general do not erode 
seriously. Chemically, these soils were shown by analyses to he distinctly 
acid and to have a low content of available phosphorus and calcluni and a 
limited total supply of sulfur. The nitrogen and organic matter supply is 
described as moderate. 

In field, laboratory, and greenhouse tests, the use of lime was found to be 
fundamental to the successful growing of ' soil-biiikling legumes, Also, the 
building up and maintenance of an adequate supply of organic matter of a 
high nitrogen content is necessary, owing to the type and distribution of 
rainfall. Crop rotation requires little cash outlay and is essential for con- 
tinued high yields with a decrease in the unit cost of production.' , Field crops 
on these soils give definite and usually profitable increases in yield" from' the 
use of soluble'' phosphate fertilizers.'. Previous '■ treatment with . lime , and:' 
manure' increases the efficiency ot soluble phosp,hate applications.':' '..The'/.use'; of ' 
land-plaster or ■ calcium ' sulfate for. legumes' is : an ■ established 'practice and 
supplies both sulfate and calcium.. It is regarded: a safer practice than .''the, use 
of elemental sulfur on these acid' soilsJ^ ■■ 
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Soil siirYQj (rccoiiiiaissance) of 'St. Oroix Island, ¥irgiii Islands, 
J. Thorp {U. 8. Dept Agf\, Tech. Bui. SM (1982), pp. 28, pi. 1, fig. 1, map i).— 
St. Croix Island is cliviclecl idiysiograpliically into two mountainous areas, a 
coastal plain section and a tract of hilly lands. The area surveyed amounted to 
52,480 acres. Drainage was found to range from excessive to very poor. 

The soils of this area are here listed as 20 types belonging to 19 series. 
Descaiabrado clay covers 43.3 per cent of the area, and Agiiilita clay 11.9 per 
cent. 

Capillary flow through an ideal uniform soil, W. 0. Smith (Physics, 8 
(1982), No. 8, pp. 189-146, figs. 6).— An ‘‘ideal soil” is considered as an 
assemblage of spheres packed to a definite porosity. For statistical purposes, 
these may be represented by grains placed in hexagonal array, with adjacent 
grain centers equidistant and at a distance (2r+d), where r is the grain radius 
and d a spacing constant adjusted to. suit the observed porosity. 

“ Three sets of capillaries, found to extend continuously throughout the pack- 
ing, furnish the channels through which fluid crosses the soil body. The veloc- 
ity through the mean capillary is calculated by a method essentially due to 
Slichter ; and from this quantity, the sectional area of the mean capillary, and 
the number of capillaries per square centimeter, the quantity of fluid per 
see., f, crossing a soil of section area s and length L, is found to be 

f==0.O0S09(l-F)^iHO.985O/(l-F)^i^-ipApD^s/vL 

F is the porosity, D the diameter of the grains, y the viscosity of the fluid, and 
Ap the pressure difference under which the flow occurs. Intrinsic permeabili- 
ties computed from this equation are compared with values for carefully sized 
glass spheres and quartz sands observed experimentally by Green and Ampt. 
A further comparison with corresponding values calculated from Slichter’s 
equation is given.” 

Lysiiiieter studies. — Moisture percolation through the soil profile, 
J. S. JoFFE (Soil ScL, 34 (1982), No. 2, pp. 128-143, pi 1, fig. 1 ). — critical 
analysis of the design and operation of the filled-in type of lysimeter having 
led to the conclusion that such an installation (as that of the Tennessee 
(E. S. IE, 32, p. 719) and other stations) “ does not represent natural soil 
conditions,” and that the results obtained by its means “are of little value in 
Interpreting the reactions that take place in the soil ywofile,” the author put 
In use at. the New .Jersey Experiment Stations a type of lysimeter designed to 
overcome the drawbacks of the customary form, essentially by collecting tlie 
leachlngs from a known area of the under surface of each of the borissons to 
be studied in a profile of undisturbed natural structure and position. 

Into the wall of a suitable lysimeter pit “under each horizon a tunnel, 50 
'■ cm long, is dug in the shape of the lysimeter which consists of a shallow funnel 
made of block tin 30.0 cm in diameter ( yr oTro' of an acre in area), 4- to 5 
cm deep,, with a sharp edge 3 to 4 mm high, and with 9 to 10 2-mm perfora- 
tions ill' the neck. This funnel is filled with quartz pebbles, and its sharp edge 
rests against the roof .of the tunnel. .■ When theffunnel is placed in the tunnel 
the'' distance from the wall of the pit to the funnel is 20 cm. The funnel Is 
■w.edged', .upward and the open space between it and, the wall .of the pit is filled 
*w,’ith.t.he soil '"material .dug out from the' tunnel. After all the "funnels' a,re 
placed; under the respective horizons— 80 cm, apart on a horizontal line . . . 
a, board:' wall iS'built.S to 10 cm 'away .from' the soil, wall 'and the" space, iS' filled 
in with soil. , Beinforcmg,. and. bracing' the '.studdings to which the wall boards 
■are nailed is an important precaution against their ,collaps!ng under the W'Cight' 
•of the filled in soil” I*'urther structural' detail nece.ssary ,tO''the completion ot 
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tlie installaticm is given. From a 2-year study of the leacliings collected by 
means of this set-np the following concinsions and observations, among others, 
are drawn. 

The amount of effective precipitation ('‘that which produced leacliings ”) 
was found to depend, in the case of the Ai horizon, on the condition of the 
colloids in the soil. It showed no demonstrable correlation with the total 
precipitation. Through the As horizon the percentage of the total rainfall 
collected as effective precipitation was higher during the first year, when the 
total rainfall was high, than during the second year, for which the total rainfall 
w-as lower. “Again the condition of the colloids seems to be responsible for 
the phenomenon observed,”* In the B horizon the moisture appeared to move 
horizontally. 

“ The data seem to indicate that on a level plat only a small fraction of the 
rainfall is lost to the ground waters. This might not be true in the coming 
years, for during the last two the departure from the normal precipitation 
amounted to 10 and more inches. It has been brought out that the effective 
precipitation might possibly be correlated with crop production.” 

Soluble aluminum studies — I, The couceiitratioii of aluinlniim in the 
displaced soil solution of naturally acid soils, W. H. Pierbk, G. G. Pohl- 
MAN, and T. C. McIlvaine (Soil Sci,, Sk U9S2), No, 2, pp. 145-160, fig. 1 ). — ■ 
Examining with reference to their soluble aluminum content and the con- 
centration of hydrogen and other ions and salts in their displaced soil solution 
SO very acid soils “ representing some principal soil tjTCs,” the authors of this 
contribution from the West Virginia Experiment Station observed aluminum 
concentrations varying at pH 4.0 from 1.5 to 23 parts per million, at pH 4.5 
from 0 to about 12 parts per million, and at pH 4.9 from 0 to about 2 partvS 
per million. The concentration of soluble salts seemed to have an important 
effect upon the soluble aluminum content, the chloride, sulfate, and nitrate 
anions appearing equally effective in keeping up the aluminum concentration 
of the soil solution. A high organic matter content, on the other hand, appeared 
to result in an alumiiiiini concentration much lower at a given H-ion con- 
centration than that found in soils having a low organic matter content. 

A marked seasonal variation in aluminum content wms observed in certain 
soils under grass and in general crops, this fluctuation being considered to be 
associated with variations in the soluble salt content. The leaching of soils 
having a high soluble aluminum concentration reduced the soluble aluminum 
content markedly. 

Characteristics of forest soils of the northwestern Unitecl States, W. L. 
PowEES (Soil Sci., SIf (1982), No. 1, pp. 1-10, figs. 2 ). — In a contribution from 
the Oregon Experiment Station is reported a study of nine forest soil profile 
layers in which “maximum absorptiveness for moisture vapor or coHoidality ” 
usually appeared in the fermenting layers. The same material contained also 
the maximum numbers of microorganisms. The maximum base exchange 
capacity was generally found in nearly neutral fermenting or largely luimifiecl 
organic layers containing approximately 75 per cent of organic matter. A 
similar type of ■ adsorption curve was obtained, either with the barium or. with 
the ammonium ' ion. Artificial mixtures of organic and inorganic soil colIoidSj 
.varied by 20 per cent steps, showed .a cozTesponding base .adsorption-curve.: : 

.The, activity of earthworms inmeutral ,or calcareous soil ^vell supplied with 
,deca.ying. ligneous . organic m.atter was.' found to' favor the formation of a 
desirably intimate mixture of organic, and. , inorganic soil colloids. Feeding 
roots were .found massed in. the forest soil 'just below this organic layer. 
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Tlie distiiljiitioii of potassiiiiii in deciduous orchard soils in California^ 
C3. Lilleland (*S'oiZ ScL, U (1932), No. 1, pi). 11-18). -~-ln a contributioa from 
tile University of California, the author reports determinations of water- 
soluble and replaceable potassium at depths of 1, 2, 3, and 4 ft. in 21 alluvial 
(prune oreliard) soils. 

A definite reduction in the two potassium fractions with increased depth 
of sampling was found in practically all of the soils, and was most marked 
in the soils showing the higher percentages. A great variation existed in 
the water-soluble potassium in the surface foot of the various orchards, but 
the range of concentrations narrowed with increasing depth. The relationship 
between water-soluble and replaceable potassium did not seem to be “ one 
of simple hydrolysis, as suggested by Magistad” (E. S. B., 60, p. 515), Samples 
identical in their replaceable potassium content but taken at varying depths 
exhibited varying water-soluble potassium contents. The surface samples 
showed a proportionally greater water-soluble fraction than did the deeper 
samples. 

[Oiiemica! composition of Fairbanks silt loam], G. W. Gassee (Alaska 
Got Bta. Bui. 1 (1931), pp. 9, 10). — ^Analyses of the station soil and subsoil 
are reported. 

Note on the occurrence of elementary carbon in soils, G. W. Robinson 
and ,W. McLean (Jour. Agr. SeL iEngland], 20 (1930), No. 3, pp. — 

Drawing attention to the possible presence in cultivated soils of coal and 
coke fragments, the authors describe experiments on the settling of 100-niesh 
samples of each of these possible contaminants. ‘‘Assuming that the car- 
bonaceous residue in soil is partly coal and partly coke or cinder, we may 
take 75 per cent as a first approximation for the proportion left in the 
residue after decantation ” ; 66 per cent of the coal and 84 per cent of the 
coke having been found in the residue after experiments carried out at the 
settling velocity of 10 cm/250 seconds. 

“ The negligible figure for elementary carbon obtained in the case of uncul- 
tivated mountain soil shows that the decantation used has been succes^sful 
in removing all, or nearly all, the true organic matter, and that the carbon 
actually found in the residue may be assumed to be elementary carbon. The 
uncertainty lies in the use of the factor for obtaining the elementary carbon 
from the residual carbon; but, unless the organic matter carbon is very low 
and the elementary carbon high, the error involved is of a lower order -of 
magnitude than the content of organic carbon.” 

Of the results of determining and applying the correction for elementary 
carbon in the determination of organic carbon in 15 samples, it is note<i 
that, “in some cases, the correction for elementary carbon amounts to a con- 
siderable proportion of the nncorrected carbon figure. The use of uneor- 
reeted figures for organic carbon in' studies on soil organic matter can thus 
be the cause of considerable error, and where the presence of elementary 
carbon is suspected the correction should be determined and applied,” 

The carbon-nitrogen ratio of soil organic matter, W. McLean (Jour. Agr. 
Bel 'IMnglmid],' 20 {1980), No.'S, pp. 34S~SJ4 )- — ^Tlie carbon-nitrogen ,ratio for 
50 "British ' soils from widely distributed areas averaged about 10:1, with a 
rangemf ' variation from 6.5 to, 13.5 : 1. However, in 16 non-British samples 
the carbO'U-nitrogen ,'ratios varied, from 2 to' .23:1.,, Soils from ' limited areas, 
whether high or 'low ln ; organic 'carbon, .gave .approximately 'co.nstant r,atio,s,, 
'but',these ratios "varied' from place to place. It: 'is ' Suggested that the carbon-, 
.nitrogen ratios may be 'specific.” The carbon-nitrogen ratios'. O'f ' arable' 'soils 
'mot '.'differ, appreciably from those of ' grassland, ' though, the grassland per- 
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ceHtages of carbon and nitrogen were somewliat the higher. There was no 
marhed correlation between carbon-nitrogen ratios and fertility, but in all 
areas examined the percentages of carbon and nitrogen were higher in soils 
of high fertility than in poor soils in the same area. 

“ The writer suggests that the total organic carbon or the total nitrogen 
might be used as an index of fertility in the examination of crop-bearing soils 
in the same area. For routine work, the carbon determination is to be pre- 
ferred both for rapidity and ease of manipulation.” 

Studies on tlie cai’bon and nitrogen cycles in the soil, I-III (Jour. Agr, 
Bek lEngland], 20 {1930), No, 3, pp. J/oo-488, fig, i.).— The wmrk described in 
this group of papers, contributed from the E-othamsted Experimental Station, 

is concerned chiefly with the humic matter and with the carbon and nitrogen 
economy of the soil.” 

I. Introductory, H. J. Page (pp. 455-459). — ^TMs consists principally of a 
collation and interpretation of the results of previous work reported by a num- 
ber of investigators. 

II. The extraction of the organic mattet* of the soil with alkali, C. W. B. 
Arnold and H. J. Page (pp. 460-477). — Report is made upon extractions of 
certain soils from the Barnfield and Broadbalk Fields at Rothamsted, the 
soils having received, respectively, organic manure, artificial fertilizers, and 
no manurial treatment; and upon a colorimetric examination of the extracts 
for the comparison of the content of humic matter. In spite of the different 
cultural and manurial treatments which the different plats have received, 
there was observed a marked similarity in the properties of the organic matter 
of these soils, with regard to its behavior on extraction with cold and hot 
dilute caustic soda, and wdth reference to the color intensity of the organic 
matter in the extracts. 

III. IP/io formation of natural humic matter, M. M. S. dn Toit and H. J. 
Page (pp. 478-488). — ^Experiments in which were studied the decomposition of 
various plant materials and of purified preparations of plant constituents, 
during rotting under neutral aerobic conditions in the presence of soil or- 
ganisms, are described. The formation of humic matter was found to be more 
closely related to the change in the lignin content than to the change in content 
of the other groups of plant constituents estimated. 

Oontribiition to oiir knowledge of the chemical nature and origin of 
hniniis— I, On the synthesis ■ of the “ hiiinns nnclens.” II. The in- 
fluence of synthesized ” humns compounds and of ** natural humus ” 
upon soil , microbiological processes, S. A. Waksman and K. R. N. Itee 
{Boil ScL, Si {1932), No, 1, pp. iS~69, figs. 3; pp. 71-79, figs. 2).— These t^vo 
papers, contributed from the New Jersey Experiment Stations, present, on 
the basis of the extensive experimental data recorded, the following among 
other observations and conclusions: 

Lignin was found to depress the rate of decomposition of proteins. ‘‘This 
depression is not due to any toxic action of the lignin, but is a result of the 
interaction of the lignin with the protein, which makes the latter more 
resistant to attack by microorganisms.” 

A resistant complex of lignin and protein was synthesized in the laboratory. 
This complex was similar in physical appearance ; and possessed the' various 
chemical, physicochemical, and biological properties characteristic of the major 
portion of the soil organic matter, usually called humus or humic acid. It 
combined .with such .bases- as 'calcium, 'magnesium, iron, und aluminum in a 
manner sim.ilar to that of the combination, between' soil'hpmus and these 'bases. 
The synthesis - of the lignoprotein' complex,: .'referred to as the humus*nucleus, 
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“enables one to carry out studies of the physical, chemical, and biological 
behavior of soil humus and its relation to the inorganic soil constituents, with- 
out having to use the complex humus of the soil itself,” this humus varying 
considerably in chemical composition according to the soil from which it is 
obtained and the method of isolation. 

“The formation of a iiiimus-imcieus complex establishes definitely the rela- 
tion between the organic nitrogenous substances and the nonnitrogenous sub- 
stances of the soil humus; this is responsible for the resistance of the soil 
nitrogen to rapid decomposition by microorganisms. The formation of such 
a complex also suggests evidence to explain the more or less constant carbon- 
nitrogen ratio which exists in mineral soils. , The synthesis of the humus- 
nucleus points to an explanation for the relation between the organic complexes 
in the soil and the inorganic soil constituents, especially the soil bases. At a 
pH less than 4.8, the lignoprotein complex is largely saturated with hydrogen, 
iron, and aluminum. The higher the pH value, the greater will be the replace- 
ment of the H-ioii by calcium and magnesium ions and finally, at a pH of 9 
or above, by sodium ions. At a reaction of pH less than 4.8, most of the complex 
exists as a liydrogen-iignoproteinate and also as iron and aluminum lignopro- 
teinates ; at a pH of 4.8 to 9, it exists largely as calcium and magnesium lignopro- 
teinates, and probably also as iron and aluminum lignoproteinates ; and at pH 
above 9, especially at 9.6 to 10, it exists largely as a sodium-iignoproteinate.” 

The synthesized humus complexes favored the decomposition of glucose by a 
mixed soil microbial population, especially in the absence of an added source of 
combined nitrogen. Like the natural soil humus, they could not supply the 
nitrogen needed by cellulose-decomposing microorganisms, but they benefited 
decidedly the decomposition of cellulose in the presence of available combined 
nitrogen. The ratio betw-een the cellulose decomposed and the nitrogen con- 
sumed by the microorganisms decomposing the gelluiose was not modified by 
the presence of humus complexes. Lignin did not depress cellulose decomposi- 
tion ; the eifect was rather beneficial. 

Lignin was found to lessen the rate of the decomposition of fungus my- 
celium, as measured by OO 2 liberation and NHs accumulation; a large part of 
the nitrogen of the mycelium could be isolated at the end of the experiment in 
the form of a lignoprotein complex. The influence of lignin upon the decom- 
position' of casein was similar. 

“ Calcium-lignoprotemate has a favorable effect upon the decomposition of 
the fungus mycelium, as measured by both CO 2 evolution and ammonia accu- 
mulation. The hydrogen-lignoproteinate, however, had a slightly injurious 
effect, ■ possibly due to its acid reaction. The synthesized humus complexes 
containing iron had a highly beneficial effect upon the fixation of nitrogen by 
Azotobacter.” 

Iron in relation to the stinixilation of growth hj hnmic acid, D. Buek, 
H. Lineweaver, and 0. K.. Horner. (Sfoil Sci., SS {1932), No. S, pp. 41S-45S, 
pi 3). — The stimulation of the growth of Azotobacter by humic acid 

was shown by the authors of this contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils to be a function primarily of the iron content of the 
organic, material; otherTnorganie impurities. and the organic fraction being sub- 
Btantially without effect. Natural humic acid could be replaced more or less 
satisfactorily Oa) by complex, monionized organic acid iron ' such ■ as ferric 
citrate, tartrate, oxalate ;::, Ch); by inorganic iim; such as' ferile sulfa.te,.; metallic 
iron; and^Co) by humic';',acids 'prepared synthetically';' from glucose and' 'ferric 
sulfate, and containing considerable,,quantities of iron.,.: 'Natural humic acid'was 
not effectively replaced (o) by humic, acids prepared^' synthetically from glucose 
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to contain no iron, or as little iron as possible; (&) by iron-free synthetic Immic 
acids containing various metals such as Al, Co, Mn, Si, Mo, and P ; or (c) by 
salts of such elements as Al, Co, Mn, Mo, Ni, Zn, Or, Cu, and Ag at various 
metal concentrations ranging from 0.01 to 50 parts per million. Tlie effect per 
unit of dry weight of a natural humic acid could be increased by increasing 
synthetically its iron content. 

A statistical study indicated that in general, “ a given suboptimal amount of 
soluble Iron (about 0.2 to 1 part per million or less) gives the same order of 
magnitude of increased growth, independently of whether the iron is added as 
contained in natural humic acid or in any of its substitution compounds.” It 
was shown, however, that the experiments must be continued long enough to 
avoid effects of induction period differences, and to permit of the complete con- 
sumption of the suboptimal quantities of physiologically active iron, and that 
“in experiments of relatively short duration it will often be found that in- 
organic iron, and even organic acid iron, will provide considerably less satis- 
factory stimulation than iron contained in natural or synthetic humic acids.” 

A postscript adds a brief report of experiments on tomato plants in water 
culture, conducted by E. S. Johnston at the Smithsonian Institution and sup- 
porting the conclusion of the authors that these results with Azotobacter are 
of general significance with respect to plant growffh. A bibliography of 56 items 
is appended. 

The physiological nature of humic acid stimulation of Azotobacter 
growth, D. Bxjek, H. Lineweavek, and C. K. Horner {Soil ScL, 33 (J932), 
No. 6, pp. 455-487, figs. 8 ). — This extension of the work noted above presents 
“ various functional relationships obtaining when the growth of Azotobacter is 
stimulated by humic acid or iron compounds. 

“Stimulation increase in growth velocity constant attains a maximum at 
about 50 parts per million humic acid, or about 0.5 p. p. m. iron, which is the 
same iron concentration as obtains with respect to the three other iron com- 
pound types ; synthetic iron-containing humic acid, organic acid iron, and inor- 
ganic iron. As the active fraction of the stimulant is consumed during growth 
the initial concentration giving maximum growth may increased to 5 to 15 
p. p. m. iron, corresponding to about 500 to 1,500 p. p. m. natural humic acid. 

“At constant temperature all factors observed to cause increased velocity 
constants of growth caused both relative and absolute decreased stimulation, 
with respect to nitrogen source, pressure of nitrogen gas, concentration of fixed 
nitrogen, medium constitution, age of culture, heaviness of culture, glucose 
concentration, and oxygen pressure. When the velocity constant of growth 
is increased as a function of suboptimal temperatures, the converse relation- 
ship obtains.” 

Humic acid was found not to act by increasing directly the availability of 
constituents normally added to, or present in, the medium (glucose, oxygen, 
free -or: fixed nitrogen, carbon dioxide, Ca, Mg, Na, K, Fe, PO 4 , Cl, SO 4 , HOOs) 
nor by deactivating toxic metabolic products; nor by affecting the surface ten- 
sion, viscosity, or potential difference between culture medium and organism. 

The role of nitrogen in; the production of spots' in wheat 'fields, P.'X.; 
Gainey and M. G. Sewell (Jour. Ag7\ Research ITJ. iSf.], 45, (193^), No.^Sjpp.' 
129-148, figs. 2). — The 1929 results of .. this investigation of' the 'Kansas, Experi-' 
ment Station have been noted (E. ,S. B.,' 64, p. 32) from: an earlier contribution. 
The present paper assembles, the 'soil and crop analyses' and the bacteriological 
work of 1929, 'ASSO, and 1931. 

" The spots' showed almost invariably a higher total nitrogen content of the 
'Soil, higher 'NOa, content of , the soil, higher .percentage: of nitrogen in the grow- 
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ing plant, higlaer total nitrogen absorption, bigber yield of grain, and bigber 
protein content in the grain. The increased total and available nitrogen in 
tlie soil of tbe spot did not appear to be associated with a more active nitro- 
gen-fixing or nitrifying microflora. 

“ Spots identical in appearance and in quantitative measiirenieiits have been 
produced experimentally by the api3iication of cow urine and certain other 
nitrogen-containing materials. All evidence thus far obtained points to tbe 
conclusion that tbe spots are tbe direct result of tbe presence of a more abun- 
dant supply of available nitrogen in the soil of these limited areas, particularly 
during tbe early spring growing period ; and that this increased available nitro- 
gen has arisen from a limited quantity of nitrogen, either already available 
or capable of being readily transformed into an available condition, finding its 
way into tbe soil, in most instances through the deposition of urine.” 

Nitrogen changes produced in certain nitrogenous compounds by 
xAzotobacter and the nitrogen fixed in the presence of these compounds, 
L. G. ThO'MPSOX, je. {Jour, Agr, Research [17. 8.], Jj5 {19S2), No. 3, pp, 149- 
Ml ). — The nitrogen changes produced by four species of Azotobacter in man- 
nitol media containing 16 nitrogenous compounds were studied by the author of 
this contribution from the Iowa Experiment Station, the quantities of these com- 
pounds utilized by the organisms, together with their effect on nitrogen fixation, 
being determined. 

The nitrates of sodium and potassium, potassium nitrite, urea, and the amide 
nitrogen of asparagin were shown to be attacked readily with the production 
of ammonia, which was then utilized by the organisms. These compounds 
inhibited nitrogen fixation almost entirely, and in some cases there was a loss 
of ammonia. With the exception of A. vinelandii, all the organisms tested 
utilized only a few of the amino acids, and where there was utilization its 
amount was very small. A. tnnelmidli utilized practically every amino acid 
tested, but the quantity used was not very large. In those cases in which amino 
acids were utilized, nitrogen fixation was usually depressed. If the amino 
acids were not utilized, nitrogen fixation was generally either stimulated or not 
affected. The simple nitrogenous compounds were found to be more readily 
utilized than the complex compounds. 

With the exception of A- vineUmJii the organisms that fixed ilie most 
nitrogen when grown in a nitrogen-free medium used the largest amount of 
nitrate nitrogen when grown in a medium containing nitrates. A, vinelandU 
fixed a large amount of nitrogen when grown on nitrogen-free medium but (lid 
not utilize quite all of the nitrates 'svhen grown in a medium rich in nitrate 
nitrogen. In the last-named medium it fixed a small amount of nitrogen. An 
Azotobacter strain designated No. 2 utilized 14 mg of nitrate nitrogen per 100 
e e of medium in from seven tO' nine days. 

Notes on the association of ' microorganisms and roots, G. Thom and 
H. .Humfeli), {Soil '8ci^.34 {1932), No, 1, pp. 29-36). — In agreement with Starkey 
(E. S. R., 66, p.' 317),, the authors find at the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils (a) that there are increased numbers of mici'oorganisins in samples 
of soil taken in proximity to plant roots,, and' (b) that these, numbers are many 
times greater when the, roots themselves are examined. 

. ' The data presented led to the conclusion that corn roots penetrating through, 
masses ;of' soiLof either, strongly acid or 'Strongly, alkaline reaction still maintain 
their own reaction in or near the. range, pH 6: to pH '7.6, within .which bacteri- 
ological activities are much more vigorous' than under, mo.re acid nr more ' alka- 
line conditions, creating, about them a very narrow zone ''.favorable'' to bacterial 
and mold activity. . v 
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From soil samples showing acidities expressed as pH 4.8 to pH 8.1 and 
ranging in texture from that of clay loam to that of sandy loam, the samples of 
fibrous roots with adherent soil particles gave reactions less acid than the acid 
soil and less alkaline than the alkaline soils, the figures ranging from pH 5.6 in 
one sample of roots from Collington loam at pH 4.S to roots at pH 7.6 on Car- 
rington loam at ifil 7 on the one side ; and on the other, roots at pH 7.5 on an 
“ alkali ” soil from Colorado testing pH 8.1. Mold cultures from corn roots in 
acid soil produced predominantly Trichoderma colonies; corn roots from alka- 
line soil seemed to be associated predominantly with Penicillia of the biverticil- 
late series (PenicilUiim luteumi and its allies). High colony counts of fungi 
occurred on the very acid soils and the very alkaline samples. 

Decomposition of keratin by soil microorganisms, H. L. Jensen (Jour, 
Ag?\ ScL lEngland], 20 (1980), No, 3, pp. 390-398, fig, 1 ). — Eeport is made in a 
contribution from the Eothamsted Experimental Station upon experiments in 
which keratin, prepared from horn meal and added to moist field and garden 
soil, was found to undergo a decomposition resulting in a slow but steady 
accumulation of ammonia and nitrate ; 35 to 40 per cent of its nitrogen was 
transformed into nitrate after 120 days. The addition of keratin produced little 
or no increase in the number of bacterial colonies on agar platings, but markedly 
increased the number of actinomycete colonies, especially in garden soil. 

Two strains of actinomycetes \vere isolated and found capable of thriving on 
keratin in pure culture, decomposing the keratin with the formation of ammo- 
nia, One of the strains could be recognized as Actimmyces citreus Krainsky, 
as desci'ibed bj" Waksman (E. S. B., 42, p. 434). The other strain could not 
be named, but corresponded closely to the description of Waksman’s Acti- 
nomyces 145. 

The soil as a habitat for growth of green algae, G. E. Skinneb (Soil ScL, 
Si {1932}, No. 1, pp, 25-28), — ^The author reports in a contribution from the 
University of Minnesota the results of experiments showing that algae inocu- 
lated in soil partially sterilized by heat are able to increase as much as 
500-fold when incubated at room temperature in total darkness for long 
periods of time. These experiments offer added evidence that soil is a habitat 
for certain green algae, and that the algae multiply in soil under conditions of 
darkness and of moderate moisture.” Work on the isolation of soil algae is 
noted below. 

Isolation in pure culture of green algae from soil by a simple 
G. E. Skinnek (Plant Physiol., 7 (1932), No. 3, pp. 5S3-5S7 ). — This contribution 
presents a detailed account of a technic whereby the aiitlior was enabled to 
isolate from soil samples, with the expenditure of very little actual manipula- 
tive effort, about 50 vsoll strains of unicellular and small filamentous green 
algae. With the use of the method here given, “ the isolation of algae from 
soil offers fewer difficulties than the isolation of anaerobic bacteria by the 
usual somewhat similar technic.” 

Essentially, an inorganic medium is solidified by adding 1.5 per cent of agar 
agar and sterilized at 15 lbs. steam pressure (but as briefly as possible in order 
to avoid hydrolysis of the agar) ; of the agar medium 12 tubes are liquefied, 
cooled to from 42 to 45° G., and inoculated by adding to one tube a few drops 
of an approximately 10 per cent' suspension of the soil in sterilised tap water ;' 
the remaining tubes being inoculated by successive dilution, each receiving 
from 1 to 2 c e of the dilution immediately preceding. After incubation in 
bright daylight or with a few hours nf sunlight each . day until ''green ''Colonies 
appear, the colonies are picked out and inoculated into tubes' of a "liquid 'inor- 
ganic medium, preferably a rather aeid'SclutioU' of which the formula is given. 
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“ As soon as a green color lias developed in the tubes of liquid media, shake 
agar dilution cultures are again made and incubated. Wiien these show growth, 
tubes showing a few isolated colonies are selected and the colonies again 
picked’’ This time, however, the transplants are put into another inorganic 
mediuiii to which is added 0.5 x^er cent of glucose and 0.2 per cent of peptone. 
The further details of the isolation procedure are fully treated. 

** Solutions near a neutral reaction are used in agarized media so as to 
prevent hydrolysis of the agar. . . . The acid liquid media are used to 
depress bacterial growth. ... It must be remembered, however, (1) that 
wdiile acid liquid media tend to repress bacterial growdh, excess acid hydrolyzes 
agar and thus enhances, mold development ; (2) that nitrates are often inferior 
to ammonium salts for algae and also fail to supply available nitrogen for 
certain molds and bacteria; and (3) that media containing ammonium salts 
tend to become acid and those containing nitrates tend to become basic, owing 
to selective absorption of the nitrogen-carrying ions.” 

A comparison of the soii-plaqne nietliod with the Keebaiiei* aiicl Holfer 
cornstalk methods for deteniiinmg mineral soil deficieiicies, L. C. Stewart, 
W. G. Sackett, D. W. RoBERTSOAb and A. Kezer (CoJorado St a. Bill 390 (1932) ^ 
pp, 59, figs. 8). — The results of this investigation indicated that the soil-plaque 
(E. S. R., 66, p. 616) method, used on lOS soils, and the Neubauer (E. S. E., 
53, p. 319) method, used on 06 soils, are equally reliable for the determination 
of mineral soil deficiencies. The Hoffer cornstalk (E. S. R., 56, p. 220) method, 
used OB 54 fields, was also satisfactory in the majority of cases for the deter- 
mination of the potash and nitrogen needs of corn when marked deficiencies 
or abimdant supplies existed, but for border-line cases it proved less depend- 
able, Close correlations between the results of the different methods were 
obtaiiied where comparisons were possible. 

The soil-plaque method is ^vell adapted to the determinations of phosphate 
clefieieiieies and may prove equally valuable in relation to x3otash. Taking into 
consideration reliability, ease of manipulation, time required, expense involved, 
and general application to the determination of mineral soil deficiencies for all 
crops, the soil plaque is the most desirable of the three methods investigated.” 

The applicability of the Azotobactei* (plaque) iiietlioci for determining 
the fertility requirements of Arizona soils, R. A. Gbeene (Soil Sci., SJf 
{1932), Wo. 2, pp. SS-93). — Report is made from the Arizona Experiment Sta- 
tion of a trial of the, Winogradsky, or Azotobactei* soil plaque method, success- 
fully used by Sackett and Stewart (E. S. E., 66, p. 616) for the determination 
of nutrient deficiencies in Colorado soils. Of Arizona soils, 14 out of the 
33 examlneci failed to develop Azotobacter colonies on the X3laques “under 
any conditions”; 19 of the soils did develop colonies; but “the mineral defi- 
ciencies of the soil as determined by the Azotobacter method definitely agreed 
mth' field observations only in the case of four soils (12 per cent).” 

'The author expresses the oxfinion that the minimum potassium requirements 
of Azotobacter are “ so small that ■ this test is not a ■ good index of potassium 
needs of a soil”; and that, although the xfiiosphorus requirement of Azoto- 
■ bacter appears highe'i* , than that for potassium, “this test is of value only 
In the ;Cas,e of soils extremely deficient in phosxihorus.” It is further stated 
that “this test is of .little value tn .determining' the potassium, and xihosphorus 
requirements "Of the soils of Arizona, .which .are characterized by relatively 
high pH, their calcareous ' nature, and an active, Azotobacter flora which has 
'become' 'U'dapted toThese ' conditions.” 
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Soil nianageineiit on tlie Carrington siit loam, P. E. Bkown, H. R. Mel- 
DBUM, A. X Englehoen, aiicl K. E. Bennett {Iowa 8ta. Bnk 291 {19S2}, pp. 81- 
100, figs. 3). — Using 5 cooperative experimental fields, tlie addition of organic 
matter and nitrogen to the soil through leguminous residues was of particular 
value on this type. Farna manure brought about considerable increases in the 
yields of all crops. The profits from the use of lime on this soil were found 
to be large. 

Rock phosphate and superphosphate were both found very elective, in some 
cases rock phosphate gave slightly the larger effects while in others super- 
phosphate proved more beneficial. “ Under the livestock system of farming, 
rock phosphate has given slightly larger increases in the corn and small gi-aiii 
crops than superphosphate. Superphosphate has shown up to better advantage 
on the hay crops. Under the grain system of farming where the residues are 
employed, superphosphate has shown up to better advantage than rock phos- 
phate. The differences, however, are not very great.” In some cases complete 
commercial fertilizers were used tu advantage, but in general a phosphate 
fertilizer appeared quite as desirable. 

Kind of fertilizers North Carolina farmers used in 10S1, C. B. WiixixiMS 
{North Carolina Sta. Agron. Inform. Circ. 71 {1932), pp. [i]+S). — The tonnage 
of commercial fertilizers of various analyses bought by the State’s farmers 
during 1931 is tabulated. 

AGRICULTUEAI BOTANY 

Modern methods of plant systematics [trans. title], M. A. Rozanova 
(Rosanova) {Trudy PriJd. Bot., Genet, i tSelek. {Bui. Appl. Bot., Genet, and 
Plant Breeding), 1930, Sup. 41, pp. 184, ^1)- — eight chapters of this 

monograph cover morphological, biochemical, genetic, and cytologic methods, 
with supplements to the methods of systematic investigation in the field of 
cultivated plants. A list is appended of 123 references in Russian and 316 
in other languages. 

Moral development in cereal plants [trans. title], Y. Noguchi (Jour. Got 
Agr., Imp. Univ. Tokyo, 10 {1929), No. 4 , pp. 247-303, figs. 46). — The result is 
presented of study applied to 10 cereals, with discussion. 

Tests of OMbnall’s method of extraction for investigating winter hardi- 
ness of plants, W. E. Tottinghaai, R. G. Shands, and E. D. Delwiche {Plant 
Physiol., 6 {1931), No. 1, pp. 167-176, figs. 10).- — Analytic examination of the 
protoplasmic extract of Chibnall’s method (E. S. R., 51, p. 309) of recovery 
from selected tissues of wheat and alfalfa shows changes in composition which 
may be related to the development of cold hardiness. This method of tissue 
fractionation is considered to merit further tests as to its usefulness. 

Use of expressed sap in physiologic studies of corn, J. D. SxVYke , and 
V. H. Moeeis {Plant Physiol, 6 {1931), No. 1, pp. 1S9-148, //).— The sap 

expressed from a corn tissue sample was influenced by its size, the kind of tis- 
sue, its moisture content as conditioned by its developmental stage, and its pre- 
liminary treatment. 

The content of total contained solids differed in successive portions of the sap 
according to the above factors. Suci*ose and free reducing total sugars re- 
mained constant in successive portions of sap expressed' after grinding the 'tis- 
sue, ' but , decreased' in successive portions . from minced . tissue. ' From ..both the' 
sap obtained, by the' standard methods of 'expressing and 'from that, '-expressed 
after grinding, the coefficient of' correlation' was ,0.9913. ' Sap'samples'.that were 
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satisfactory for certain physical or chemical examinations were provided by 
expressing a 100-g sample of ground fresli corn with a pressure of 5,000 lbs. per 
square incli, forcing the sap through a filter, and allowing five minutes for 
draiiiitig. 

Physiol ogical studies in the pineapple roots [trails, title S- Watanabk 
(Jour. Boc. Trop. A{p\ (Netfai Nogaku Kwaishi), 3 (1931)^ No. S, pp. 203-217^ 
figs. 3). — A study of Ananas sativus. 

Plieiioiase activity in relation to seed viability, W. C. Davis {Flant 
Physiol, 6 (1931), No. L pp. 127-138, figs. 5).— This report describes the use of a 
modification of the Nadi reaction in a study of seed vitality aiming at phenolase 
cleterniliiatioii. 

Phenolase activity was high in young seeds showing high germination and 
low ill old seeds giving low germination. Enzymatic material heated at G. 
for 90 liiiriutes did not show an increase in phenolase activity. Phenolase and 
catalase activity were in general parallel in cucumber and in wheat 

Enzymatic activity of vegetative organism and some phenomena of 
physiological imiiiiiiiity [trans. title], IC Sukhokukov (Zhur. Opytn. Agron. 
hig(rVostoka {Jour. Agr. Set. 8.-E. of V. B. B. R.), 8 {1930), No. 2, pp. 237-266, 
figs. 6; B7ig. al)S., p. 266 ). — Tliis work was designed to bring out any correlation 
existing between dilferences of internal enzymatic states and degrees of resist- 
ance to parasitism. It was found that correspondence existed between peroxi- 
dase content and resistance to parasitism in case of Orobanche on plants tested, 
and in case of sunflower rust ; the Immune forms and iiarts showing the higher 
peroxida.se activity. 

The physiology of the cotton plant. — Investigation of the processes 
of assiiiillatioii, the dynamics of the stomata! apparatus, and the trans- 
piration of tlie cotton plant [trans. title], V. A. Novikov {Zhur. Opytn. Agron, 
Hm-Vostoha {Jour. Agr. BcL of V. B. B. R.), 8 {1930), No. 2, pp. 267-301 
figs. 8; Fmg. abs., -pp. SOS, 304 ). — The assimilation process in the cotton plant 
reaches its maximum in the time of brightest sunshine, generally ranging 
low on dark days, though a degree of exception to this is to be found in certain 
sorts. Early ’^airieties assimilate 50 per cent more energetically than do 
the late varieties. Low temperatures may here constitute a factor stimulating 
to growth. , Plants growing in dry soil show much loAver assimilation than 
do plants in soils having normal moisture. Outflow of assimilated material 
from the leaves differs characteristically wdth variety, at different hours, and 
for the day as a whole. In clear sunshine the stomata open, maximally about 
12 m. to 1 p. m. Toward 3 p. m. the aperture begins to decrease progressively, 
closing about S p. m. The aperture averages less in cloudy weather. The 
maximum of assimilation coincides with the maximum of stomatal aperture. 
Transpiration decreases toward noon in correspondence with the high accumu- 
lation of dry matter in the leaf, but the decrease does not correspond to 
stomatal aperture decrease. Decrease of transpiration in the hours in which 
the wmter content remains constant and the stomata remain wide open is 
thought to he connected in some way with the accumulation of assimilated 
material in the leaf. The capacity of regulating stomatal aperture is con- 
sidered to he connected with drought resistance. Cotton plants under ordinary 
field conditions transpire daily about 28.054 tons per hectare. 

Respiration "studies of strawberries, E. L. OvEBHonSER, M. ■ B. Habdy, and 
H. D.'Locklin (Plmit PJiysioL, 6 {1931), No. S, pp. 549-557 Tests of straw- 
berries did not show: clireet ; correlation: of ./greater /'firmness of flesh ’with low 
respiration' in tens.ity 'in case 'of either immature .or mature fruits. 
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Mo¥emeiit of water in plants as aifected by a miitiiai relation between 
tlie hydrostatic and pneumatic systems, E, M. Habvey (Plmit Phi/siot, 6 
(1931), No. 3, pp. 495-506, figs. 5). — ^Tlie present paper gives an account and 
suggests an explanation of tbe phenomenon upon which certain contributions 
by authors mentioned are said to have borne more or less directly regarding 
water movements in plants indicating a force acting definitel^^ and in some 
strength both toward, and away from the sonrce of suction. A model described 
as simply and easily put together was constructed and is claimed to illustrate 
the possible mechanism by vrhich a hydrostatic and a pneumatic unit in the 
plant interact. “ The interaction of this multiple system might be [someW'hat 
fairly] compared to w-hat goes on in the several hydrostatic-pneumatic units 
of a stem.” 

External polarity potentials in the apex of the Douglas fir before and 
after meclianical stinnulation, E. J. Lund (Plant Physiol. ^ 6 (1931), No. 3, pp. 
507-517, figs. 4)- — “ f n the normal unstimulated condition of the Douglas fir, 
Tsuga pseudotsnga, the main apex of a lateral branch maintains an electro- 
positive condition to all points on the branch below it. The main apex is also 
electropositive in the external circuit, to each one of the apexes of the first pair 
of lateral shoots. The electropositive condition of the main apex corresponds 
to its dominance in growth.” Alterations and other conditions are discussed. 

“ The preliminary simple experiments in the present paper suggest that the 
physicochemical mechanism of maintained electric polarity is the same as, or 
at least is a mechanism wdiich is linked with, the mechanism of irritability of 
the living cells. The same conclusion also follow's from previous work in this 
laboratory on the electric polarity in roots.” 

Plant anatomy as conditioned by light intensity and soil moisture, W. T. 
Penfound (Anier. Jour. Bot., 18 (1931), No. 7, pp. 558-572, figs. 8).— As the 
result of an attempt to determine the changing effects of varied light intensity 
and soil moisture on the structure of roots, stems, and leaves of selected plant 
species, it is stated that plants grown in full sunlight differed from those grown 
in shade in several ways, which are detailed. 

Some properties of plant waxes in relation to climate of Iia,bitat, J. B. 
McNaib '{ Anier. Jour. Bot., 18 (1931), No. 7, pp. 518-525). — Data of some 232 
waxes are reclassified to develop new relationships. 

Biochemical studies on rice starch, I, 11, W. S. Tag (Bul. Cliem. aSog. 
Japan, 5 {1930), No. 2, pp. 64-73). — Tw'o experiments are reported, 

I. The Chemical changes of the starch during the germination of rice in 
(larhness (pp. 64-69). — It appears from the tabular showing that the loss of 
w'eight during germination of rice seeds at 20° C. is due, as has been shown 
by other observers to occur in germination of other seeds, to the traiisforma- 
tioii of starch into other substances, the total of fat remaining iiiielianged. 
There were lost 0.95 g of starch per 100 rice grains, while 0.26 g of reducing 
sugars plus soluble polysaccharides (calculated as d-gliicose) were formed 
during germination. The difference is supposed to be converted into carbon 
dioxide and w^ater for the germination. “ Thus, the fate of the starch in the 
seeds during germination would be considered In the following manner; one 
part of starch was transformed by hydrolysis into soluble poly, saccharides, and 
simple sugars of unknown nature, and one part of the sugar,s was then clecoiu-; 
posed by, oxidation into carbon , dioxide and water, "Similar to the function,,' of 
respiration.'.,. . The energy liberated in these transtormations of starch was 
evidently" utilized for the germination of' the seeds.' The main source of the 
energy would he 'supplied by tlie complete combustion of the simple 'Sugar 
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moleciiie. , « » Tliiis, the energy wMcli was required for tlie germination of 
one grain was estimated approximately from tlie quantity of diminisiied starch, 

based on tlie assumption stated above, to be 3,000 calories/^ 

II. Temperature effects on the germination of rice seeds M darkness (pp, 
69^73). — Thoiigii in the experimentation referred to above, tlie chemical changes 
involving rice starch during germination at 20° were studied, in practice the 
most favorable temperature for the purpose of obtaining strong and healthy 
seedlings is said to be 35°. The author has further studied, and here follows, 
ill tabular and brief discussionai detail, the germination of rice seeds at 20, 35, 
and 40® in order to consider the temperature effects of the chemical transfer" 
mation of starch during the process. 

The weight loss was greater in the seedlings than in the seeds, and greater 
at 35° than at 20 or 40°, 

Food reserves in relation to other factors liiniting the growth of grasses, 
L. F. Gsabee (Plant Physiol., 6 (1931), Ao. 1, pp. 4^-71, figs. 4 )> — Marked quan- 
titative responses of root, rhizome, and top growth in such plants as bluegrass, 
redtop, fescue, and timothy, grown under field and greenhouse conditions, are 
correlated with cutting treatments which affect the internal environment. 
Reduction in growth so produced sometimes persists for months. When photo- 
synthesis is interrupted by frequent removals of top growth the corresponding 
iimitatioiis of subterranean development may involve greater susceptibility to 
drought, lessened absorptive capacity, and increased winter and insect injury. 
The first important factor of growth limitation may be nitrogen deficiency due 
to frequent and close removals of the succulent top growth of grasses. With 
rapid stimulation of regeneration the carbohydrate reserves are rapidly con- 
sumed. Belay in recovery may, under conditions, interfere with uniformity 
of gro\Yth and encourage the growth of certain weeds. Organic food reserves 
have a significant ecological relationship, especially in grasslands. 

Tlie process of acciimtilation of nutritive substances by snnfiow^er in. the 
field [trans. title], M. Ivanov (ZJmr, Opyt7i. Agron. lugo-Vostoha (Jour. Agr, 
8cL S.-E. of U. S. 8. R.), 8 (1930), No. 1, pp. 161-213; Eng al)S., pp. 212, 213).-- 
Results are presented of a study in 1927 and 1928 involving the accumulation 
of dry weight, ash, nitrogen, and crude oil during the growth of the sunflower 
variety No., 169 from the selection department of the Saratov Experiment 
Station. 

It is claimed that the moisture percentage in the sunfhnver as a whole de- 
creases from sprouting to maturity, the flower bud retaining throitijhout the 
growth period the higliest percentage of all the parts. This percentage in- 
creases as that in the leaves and stems decreases. Hygroscopic moisture in 
the seeds decreases as oil increases. Bry w’eight in the idant increases slowly 
during the early . growth stages, more rapidly afterwards, ' attaining a maximum 
soon after blooming, and towmrd harvest time showing a slight decrease, so 
that the peak of , dry weight is attained from 25 to 30 days before harvest. 
Bevelopment in the flower ' bud. and seeds goes on coincidentally with transfer of 
organic material from leaves and stems, being notable during the period', of 
blooming and , ripening. , Boring , , maturity, a considerable decrease in . dry 
vreight . percentage occurs, due to, loss of leaves and also to .increased' respira- 
tion. The nitrogen' percentage in the plant as a whole, specifically leaves, 'stem, 
and, florver bud, .decreases in' the' ripening period, while that',' in. the seeds ,in- 
e'reases.,' ,'A, difference in, dates is. noted for 'the' occurrence' of the . riit.rogen 
maximum '':in .leaves, ' 'stems, and 'flower bud separately, this principally just 
before, or after blooming... : 
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Toward liarvest, a loss of nitrogen occurs tlirougliout tiie plant. In tiie 
beginning period of growth, less organic matter per unit of nitrogen is formed 
than during the period of filling out. Ash percentage ' is highest in the leaves, 
second highest in the flower bud, and least in the stems, being very low in the 
seeds compared with the vegetative parts of the plant. Ash hi the whole 
plant, as in the seeds, decreases toward harvest, while that in the leai’es 
increases, reaching the maximum from 15 to 25 daj^s before harvest In 
ripening, . the ash decreases from causes not ascertained. For the plant as' a 
whole, and for stem, flower bud, and seeds, the “ ash correlation ” increases 
toward ripening, though for the leaves it remains constant. Ko accumulation 
of oil occurs during blooming, when the embryo is forming. The moxiimim 
of oil accumulation in the seeds is reached about the middle of the ripening 
period, some portion being lost toward harvest time. 

The diurnal ancl seasonal changes in. the sugar content of the sap and 
tissue of potato plants as affected hy soil fertilisation, R. G. Cole (SrAI 
ScL, 3S (1932), No. 5, pp. 347-362, figs. 3; als. in Michigan Sta. Quart. But, 15 
(1932), No. 1, pp. 45, 46). — A report is given of a study undertaken to determine 
the dliirnai and seasonal variations in the sugar content of the leaves and 
stalks of potato plants as influenced by fertilization and to ascertain wlietlier 
variations in yields of the crop due to fertilization could be correlated with 
the sugar content of the plants. Samples were taken every four hours, begin- 
ning at midnight of one day and continuing until midnight of the following 
dasb during three different stages of growth of the plants. 

In practically all samples, the glucose was found to be in excess of the 
sucrose. The sucrose content remained practically constant throughout the 
day, while the glucose content follow^ed a more or less definite cycle, beginniiig 
at a minimiiin usually at 4 or S a. in. and reaching a maximum at noon or 
4 p. m. As the plants grew older, the total sugar content increased, No dif- 
ferences in sugar content of the plants were found w-hich could be correlated 
vrith fertilizer treatments.. 

Seasonal changes in total, soluble, soIiible-i>rotein, non-protein, and in- 
soluble nitrogen in current year’s shoots of Bartlett pear,, ',A. S. MimAY 
(Plant Physiol., 6 (1931), No. 3, pp. 519-529, figs. 2).— As resulting from work 
undertaken to determ, ine at the university farm, Davis, Calif., the seasonal varia- 
tions in the nitrogenous compounds in bark and in wood of current year’s 
growth of Bartlett pears aged 6 years and considered typical, well-managed 
trees for the locality, ta])ulations are given with di.scussio 2 i. 

New growth starts with high total nitrogen in the bark which decreases 
with growth. After the checking of ■growth, total nitrogen i,n creases, reaching 
a ,maximum in winter, falling again with opening of new buds, and drawing 
on the .reserves in the shoots. Insoluble nitrogen is mainly affected by these 
seasonal ' changes. 

■Total nitrogen , changes In , the wood somewhat parallel those' .in the bark, 
though in that case changes in .soluble nitrogen mainly cause the seasonal' 
fluctuations in wood. 

Soluble proteins, which form only a small fraction of the total nitrogem 
both in bark and in wmod, increase' in. late summer and autumn' and .decrease 
in later winter .and spring. , 

ITtilizatt'Ou of .certain nitrogen corapouncls by, the sugar, cane, J. H. Pardo 
(Internatl. ■Btigar Jour., 32 {1930), No.. B’13,..pp., 11-13). —KcconXlng to this ab- 
stract O'f a thesis submitted by the 'author to the faculty of Louisiana' State Uni- 
versity, sugarcane is mble to obtain 'its.. 'nitrogen 'f rom'' , compounds other than 
151137— -33 3 ' 
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nitrates, utilizing directly ammonium compounds as nitrogen sources. Sugar- 
cane assimilates more nitrogen from ammonium compounds than from nitrates 
of equivalent nitrogen content by weight. Ammonium absorption leads po- 
tentially to a great saving of energy. Hindering and favoring factors are 
detailed.. 

Absorption of mineral elements by plants in relation to soil problems, 

D. R. Hoaglanb (Plmit Phusiol, 6 (1931), No, 3, pp. eSTd-dSS). —Tin's discussion 
considers both soils and plants, with particular reference to work during the 
previous 15 years. ’ ■ 

Studies in tlie biology of metals, HI— VI (Protoplasma, 5 (1928), No. 1, 
pp, 135-Ul, fig, 1; 5 (1929), No, 4, pp, 535-562, fig. f).— These sections follow iip 
those contributed earlier by Hammett (B. S. R., 64, p. 212). 

III. The localimtion of lead toitJiin the cell of the growing root, R. S. Ham- 
mett (pp. 13^141).— A variety of tests on root tips of Alliumi eepa, Zea mais, 
and 7icia faha is claimed to prove definitely that lead combines in especially 
high concentration with the nuclei and cell walls of these structures. 

IV. The influence of lead on mitosis and cell size in the growing root, F. S. 
Hammett (pp. 535-542).— It is said to have been shown decisively that, in the 
growing root, lead retards ceil proliferation though allowing cell growth in size 
to proceed unrestricted. 

V. The selective fixation of lead hy 7'oot nuclei in mitosis, F. S. Hammett and 

E. S. Justice (pp. 543-546). — It is said that the mitotic nucleus of the growing 
root has a special avidity for lead, and that it is largely because of this that 
growth by cell proliferation is inhibited by the metallic ion. 

VI. The nature of the lead compound deposited in the growing I'oot, F. S. 
Hammett (pp. 547-562). — In an analysis of the lead-containing deposit found 
concentrated in the region of cell proliferation of roots of seedlings grown in 
culture solutions containing lead, made by microehemical methods, the tests 
indicated that the precipitate is a combination between lead and an organic 
sulphydryl compound analogous to if not identical with glutathione. The 
implications are discussed. 

Proof of the essential nature of copper for higher green plants, C. B. 
Lipman and G. Mackuntney (Plant Physiol., 6 (1931), No. S, pp. 593-599, figs, 2).' — 
In connection with experimentation reported previously by Soininer and Lip- 
man (B. S. R., 61, p. 23), one experiment was conducted to determine whether 
or not copper is essential to the higher green plants. Flax was used, and a 
series of cultures was run in solutions containing no copper with a parallel 
series the same in all respects except that 0.125 part per million of copper was 
added in the form of copper sulfate. The plants in the separate series grew 
equally well until blossoming, when those in the series having no copper 
bloomed less than the others, but no plant deprived of copper produced any 
seed or capsule. This' result was confirmed. As a result of these studies baiiey 
plants are shown to be unable to seed without the presence of a small quantity 
of ' copper in .the root medium. It is suggested that copper may be essential 
to every phase' of plant growth. This is said to confirm some work carried out 
several .years', previously. From one-sixteenth to one-eighth' of a part per mil- 
lion '.of , copper in the root medium is suflScient to give the results indicated. 
" 'Bifect of '.manganese, cO'pper, and zinc, on the growth of yeast, J. S. 
''' MoHAE'oTJE' and B.. K, Gajsfee (Plant Physiol., 6 (1931.), No.' 3, ' pp, 559-566, 
Though, the sulfates of .manganese,' copper, and '7/inc, iir small ciuantl- 
ties^ 'increased" the 'dry weight of yeast prod'uced, excessive quantities of sa'Its 
'„ of: these "elenients resulted' in' decreased growth or in' death'of, the cells. Parti- 
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culars are giyen. Control ciiltiires containing dextrose gave but sliglitly more 
carbon dioxide tbaii did tlie sucrose controls. 

Ileiatioa of H-ion concentration of tissue fluids to the distribiitioii of 
iron in plants, R. A. Ixoalls and J. W. Shive {Plant Physiol., 6 (1931), No. 
i, pp. 103-125, figs. 10). — The H-ion concentration of plant tissue fluids corre- 
spends to light intensity. Fleshy or succulent plants vary more as regards pH 
in response to light intensity than do thin leaved plants, and the degree of 
variation tends to be in proportion to the succulency. 

All plants show differences in H-ion concentration between leaf juices and 
stem juices, though fleshy or succulent plants show much lower differences. 

Soluble (fiitrable) iron content of plants varies directly with the pH con- 
centration variation produced by day to night changes in light intensity. Plant 
tissue fluids having low pH show high total and relatively low soluble iron 
content, those having high pH show low total iron but fairly high soluble 
content. In all plants studied, the iron content of the leaves was higher than 
that of the stems. 

Influence of acetic, propionic, normal butyric, and sulpbiiric acids and 
potassium acetate on elongation of primary roots of seedlings of white 
lupine, M. Coggeshall (Plant Physiol., 6 (1931), No. 3, pp. 389-44^, figs, 12). — 
This report gives the main results of a study carried on in the laboratory of 
plant physiology at Johns Hopkins University in 1929-30 on the influence of 
these reagents upon the elongation of primary roots of young seedlings of 
w^hite lupine (Lupmus alOus), the main series of numerical data (tables and 
graphs) being those of the primary root elongation occurring in the treatment 
and in the recovery period. 

Some effects of acetylene on the ripening processes of bananas, E. 
HaktvShorn (Plant Physiol., 6 (1931), No. 3, pp. 4^'^'~4^, figs- S).— Tlie experi- 
mentation here reported as carried out in 1928 to ascertain whether acetylene 
is capable, as are both ethylene and propylene, of hastening the ripening 
processes of fruits, is said to show that the so-called carbide treatment hastens 
the ripening process in thoroughly green bananas as shown by the rates of 
changes in softening, respiration, starch hydrolysis, flavor, and color. There 
appeared to be no sharp limits to concentrations of acetylene giving these 
results. 

Though the difference in the respiratory rate may be considerably increased 
at a given time by the treatment, the maximum respiratory rate during ripen- 
ing may not he greatly altered by the treatment except in severely chilled fruit. 
Idle effect shows mainly in the shortening of the period of low activity at the 
beginning of the ripening process. The condition of the fruit at the start is of 
prime importance. The results from the acetylene agree with those from ethy- 
lene, also from its previously determined effects on horticultural material. 

Plant material introduced by the Division of Foreign Plant Introdnc- 
tioii,' Biireaii of Plant Industry, October 1 to December 3fl, 10SO' (U. 
Dept. Agr., Inventory 105 (1932), pp. 79). — Descriptive notes are given of 1,626 
lots of seeds and plants introduced for testing in different parts of the United 
States. 

GENETICS 

Introduction to the general cytology of the Crnciferae, 1. ' MAmo'N.riAfm^. 
Bot. ILonchml, 46 {1932), No. 183, pp. 509-556, figs. 124).— Stndies of:;the: 
mosomes ill' the root tip cells of some'250’'species of .crucifers' suggested 
distribution of chromosomes in this family is explicable only on the basis that 
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tliere liave l,}e{3n two independent t^ypes of evolutionary activity — nanicly, a 
iniiltiplication of foriiis and pro-gressive evolution. The cliroin«'>.soiiies were gen- 
erally siiiali, tliose of Mattliiola, Hesperis, IberLs, Buiiia..s, ;u-ui Aieiioiivillea 
i)eir!g excepi-ions. Aiieiiploif! loss was evident; and was (lenioiist.raicMl vcn'.v 
clearly /in M'attliiola,. Polyploidy between species was^ frequent, tlie Idgliesf 
values being observed in (.''riimbe. 

CSe:iietic siiid cytoiog'leal studies in wheat, V, A. E. Wai’kins and 1^’. M. 
CoKY {Jour. (UMeties, t/Ptli)? 'No.l, pp. Con 11 lined gian.^tie invi^sijga- 

tions (E. S. li., 5S, p. 423) o:f tbe partially sterile pentaplold wlieal; hylu'lds 
wliieli form, 14 bivalents and T univalents at meiosls are di^scrilied. riie- 

tors iS'l'uid r fisr rough and smooth chaff, Re and re for red and w/li,ii:e eliafC, 

IF and -ic-wfor A^a:ixy' and waxless foliage, B .and b for a.wnl(-‘.ss and awned 
splices, and tlie link-ed grou|,)S K and Jc for keeled aiul i,‘onnded glume and otlim,* 
eiiarac{;ers, wei*e all ca.rrled liy <'hromosoii:i(,‘S i>aired in Ei. Re and "IF (*f,n,dd 
Hot be tested together, 1ml, et.l'iervv.ise the 5 pairs are iml<*i»endm,it except for K 
a,i,id B. w,liich have a crossovm’ n'oIuo of 4d fier <'(‘nt. Ail t!i<‘ ;fa»*birs segre- 
gated regularly In .Fi, giv,ing 1:1 ratios, but udiie apitrec,iah]y jdTecled, gra,‘ui 
geiMiiinution or polle:n sterility. It jippea.red uulikc'iy that: tin' pairr**! elirmno- 
soiues' in general had a direct effe(:;t on these forms of sterility in Tritiruni 
Vii'igiire X T. tiiugiflmiL .Allosyndesis was tt:e rule? 'and anfosymhxds tlU'* ex- 
ception i,ii the liybrids studied. ■ It avus evident ll.iat no li'ss than ill ot* |H.,),ss}}dy 
12 of the paired chromosomes are c-losely similar in the 2 spC'cirs, q,’l:e iniier'' 
itance of waxy and waxless foliage is reported on in c<.»nsideral.Fe d(*t;iiL 

Wheat-basi’tey matings, G. S. Gordon und. A. II. Kavv (Jour. Dept. Agr. 
ywioria, S'O (1932), No. 3, pp. figs. 6*),— -The geiietie lielmvlor of 

progen, tes from 'several ^vheat-ba.iley ma.tings was studied at 'Wc'irribee 8hih„‘ 
Eeseirrcli Farm. I^rogerries o.f wheat pollinated by barley .showinl (*i>mph*x si'g- 
rogation and produced cAvarf and awiiei.l types in various ratios, Imt laid /no 
barley chai‘acte,rs. Similarly, 'barley poillna.l:ed by wliea,!: ga,ve to no *wheni: 
characters. Cytoli,>gicn] studies on IA of Bixwet wdieal: X "Wliitc lIidM(‘S.s Imr'- 
ley sliowYM-l striking iirregularities i.n certain, of I'he meiollo <,livisi(,ms, rtp/) l!u‘ 
I’lresenee of a number' of univalents was ol>servi‘d. The |Trogeu,\% bewcvm', fine’ 
the normal complernmit of 42 (2-n) (.-hromosomes. The be'mvlor of I la* fvi'ogcny 
o,f these wdieat-lmrley matings smuued to furnis'li eviihmco Mad, cltrf*most,f{im,{ 
a'l>erratioi,r„iu so'me :rorm ov oilier liml occurred witliin the colls. of t.'lo* .ovule 
parent. 

, ,A '€,y,to'h>gie'a,l' aiul «,■ geiietlcal study of ,F<d.i.uii'a. IV, Folliui gralits awl 

tim liietlio'd, o,f staciyiiig tln'inn, ,M. 0. B'ni.itu,JSON a.ncl ,E. ,11. c'looLinm-; iAniepy^ 
Jour. Boi., iP (im), No. 7, pp. (IjJHmH, pi fgsj2).—At Widh^slty l ,i.i1'!ce:f‘ 

14" sonnitie ' chromosomes 'were; found in P. Dlotacea and R .uWj 'la.'^spectt.vely, 

and 18 'In P. g)m'pfjlor(i, ■ Ft,tMe,n g:'i‘a:i.ns a.ssumed a splu.^rical form wiien j:)!}a,‘cf| 

In, aqueous solutions, l)ut were not changed ai'iprecfiably in fnrni or s,lzc wl„nn,i 
mounted In a, thin solution of Canada balsam in xylol. The ath lira's ootid m„'h,\ 
therelbre, that descriptions of pcdlen grains as observed In a,tiU{ams im,‘dia aro 
vif'dloubtful value.: ' The' marked 'd:ifferences observed in the a,p:|,ica ranee ,, of 
pollen,' grains, o:f species t'lnd of polyploids ;fre(p:ieutly dlsai'ijjeare*! in '\'val'e,r 
sol'ut'ions.' The polleir grains of Petunia 'are naturally ellipsoidal. 

Gontidbiitloiis tO' a genetic xinalysis of the ho,rse (Inauwl or W'iiMisor) 
.bean, V.tcia'faba'. [tnms. ti.tle]', M'.'J. SmKs ■(Bmetm [Tbe /faf/geU /A 
Na. S-(IfpjK f09--631, figs. J0; abs. in Imp. Bur. Plant Gcuct. IDambrldgel, ilojii 
{Breeding Abs.,: 2 :iim),:No. Jp pp. Studh^s on inlmritamv of 

'cimraetem' ill the horse beau ■ were .continued" for Icmger Main 15 yeiim itml 
involved 25 pure llneS' in the, major .(large' secul) 'group and 8 of ifm irduor 
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(small seed) group. There were 79 major X major crosses, 2T major X 
minor, 11 innior X major, and 7 minor X minor crosses. Tlie snceessiTe 
sections ccoisicpa^ clnirn-cters of growtli, leav(3S, iiillores('eii(a:3 ami llowers, 
fruits and seed, senristerility anti liygotic; sleriiity, ami linksige. Tlie bib'liog* 
rapliy includes 58 titles. 

Erect liabit of growth, E\ behaved as a simple dominant to prostiaite, ec 
being iionvia,ble wlien minor ])la,nts served as female parcmis. ' For interiiode 
iiiirnber a series of 3 allelomorphs, h to l:u was f;stai)llsliecl. Stem length 
depended also on a second series of allelomoridis, Ch to Gh imlependeiit of the 
first series. These 2 sets of factors were not evident in the i^rostrate typt3. 
Tlie Q" seri( 3 s was more active in tlie minor group fiiaii in the major, so that 
reciprocal crosses lietween tliese groiijis were not id(*ntical. ' Stem length, sirid 
number of stems per plant were correlated negatively and. clei^encled on fii.e 
same factors. 

Number of lefillets was also governed by the h-Ia series. Leaf dimensions 
depended on a series of triple allelomorphs identical witli Gr~G.u witli another 
group 7V"7h intensifying the length of the terminal portion of tlie leaf, and 
similar factors W and B intensi.fying the width and length of the iaisal por- 
tion, respectively. In this case t.he liehavior of t.iie (7 factors in the' major iind 
minor lines did not differ; witli mi.nor as a fejaale i>are.nf;, Ijowei^er, if/i, 7XiL 
and T 2 T 2 were letiml. 

The presence of l'M'.>th A. a.nd Cs factors dciermiiuHl for leaf c«Vlor givi'S 110 , 1 *, mal, 
absence of A siiihypica, and tiie absence o'f hotli all.iina,. Alle1omori;)lu,c with 
Cs are (n, clilorioa,, a,nd ('G, semichlorimi. .Anotlier factor V acts on 
On and (h, producing variegation, and on segrega,tion of this fa:Ctor in varlegata 
plasm, the v gametes, wiiile'in subtypica jilasm the V gametes ore eliminated; 
in typica plasm t.tic segregation occurs normally. epistatlc t;o all oilier 

factors, and an nioreover Is not liable in minor plasm. 

Peculiar iiiarginal ' irnlentatuiiis resulting from l<K:*al fibseuce 'Of lailisado 
cells I'lroved to ,be a simple' dominant, F, a.nd a type characterized by premature' 
leaf shedding gave 1 : '2' : 1 ratios. A, form without leaves ■' on tlie in!lores<;ence' 
factor ,//,■ tra,nsmitted only by the ovules, 

triie presence of the lilack pateli 0,11 the liower was go'verned liy ji doiriirmnt 
factor 0, 00 l)eing nonvlable in minor plasm, O also producers a black, :pa,tcli on 
the st.i,|')ules, and is iiecessa,ry for tlie e,xi>rossion (d* tlie iiiitl'i('',K3ya!!,ln™'pro(liicli]g' 
allG}omor|,»Iis g-Xr-'Xij. Tliese in turn a„re rtsinired for e:x'pressio,n of dominant 
15 whicii gives tlie antliocyanin a bluish,' tint. The colora,t5on due to the Z 
factors is more intense In minor than in major plasm. 

The identity of the faidor 'groufis ./k-/'.,, Br-h, {,i,nd 7V-7 w,ith those goveriiing 
munlier of seeds was demonstrated, and tlie lethal nature o,f BJh. TAf., TAl\, and 
was also (,!(,)iilirmed. Behavhu* of fruit lengtii in tlio various crosses i,ncll(ait'ed 
that at, least four distinct factors were eoneerncMi. Orosses within 'tlie 'mi.nor 
group showed that here one group of triple alhdtmiorphs acc'ountml for all 
differences ob,servGd. Much longer fruits were for'ined .witli major than witli' 
minor as the female parent. Or-G.i was responsible also for fruit le'iigth, and 
it, 7.\ and I were also involved. It appeared that l:i,ec'a,use of 'the cot.i'ibim:ition 
of these factors, plants usually Iiore considerably'' longer fruits Ilian the 
parents. The (J factors were not expressed. 1.,n the ■ lU'os Irate typos, .bh’iiit 
width similarly wms correlated with leaf width and also d(‘pended <m G ami 115 
A. hHioi' Q gave normal leathery pods as opposed to I’ongh \vavy <iuoh, am! !n 
pi*eseii<‘o of (I a further Intensifying factor B transfonmHl ttio normal into 
leat'hery .i'H'hIs which burst' at matur'lty. Another pod factor, D, caused a pro- 
noimeecl de'veiopment of downy hairs 'on the inner surface of the pods. 
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Seed size iiivestij.?jitk)ns were compUetited by the fact that when f.lie fernalt* 
parent bad smaller seeds than the male, tlie seed coat restricted tlie develo|)- 
nient of the hybrid seeds, an effect even resultins? in splittiii^^ of the seed coat:. 
Distinct ratios by certain crosses in tlu' s(‘CO'nd seed .a'eiieratioii indj(aiteii tliat 
length and breadth of tlie se(‘ds also were ln:lluen(.'ed liy the Q groiii,). It a, rid T 
exercised a special inlliieiice on the seed length and IP on tiu* breadtii. I.Tie 
T factors seemed to displace the hilum from the center in oiii' dlrect::if»ii and M 
in the opposite liirection. The seed sixe factors were expressed to si lowei* 
degree in miiior than in major plasm. 

The fsictors K for shiny seeds and R for black flecks on' the seed nmrgiiss 
were also observed. Seed ecior depends primarily on 0. In the absence of O 
whitish gray seeds are produced wlucli are converted by '.F into yellowisli-wliite. 
0 and P gives yellow and with p inirple seeds. The purple is more InUmse m 
minor than major, and oo is nonviable in minor plasm. A farther facior He 
in presence of O produces black seeds, and, a factor iff causing mottling o,l; i,.he 
seeds is linked with 0, on account of whicli mm is eliminated in certain m,*osses 
between major and minor. Mottling is manifesi.ed in iilants possessing O 
only. Hilum color is governed by A but also is influenced soinewha,t liy the 
other color factors. , 

A peculiar type of semisterile plant described was a simple recessive. A 
clearly defined 55ygoti,G steri,llty exceeding 25 per cent was observed in minor 
X major crosses, i. e., where tlie minor served as the female parent, but wjis 
not seen in the other crosses. 

Of the 26 factors established and studied, 19 grouped tl'ieinsclves cloarI>' Into 

the 4 linkage groups (1) (2) (ll) L-N-R--F <1 a ml 

(4), D-Z-if. The position of the genes in tlie 4 chromosomes is 

to the genetics. of Fliaseoliis vrilgaris, K. MrvAiiE, V. 'Iwai, 
and K. Tabuchi {Jour, GoL Agr,, Imp, Unlv. Tokyo, 11 {tOSO), iVo, pfr 
pis, 2, fig, i).— Among observations made in this study at tlie Ii,nper,!ai 'I'.JIiiviS'- 
sity of Tokyo Avere that red stems inva.riably liear red flowers, wliilo tlie gremi 
stems may bear red, .pink, flecked, or wdiite blooms, a’ledced and wliilv lloun,‘rs 
acted as simple recessive ebaixicters to the selD(.*o]oi'‘ed condir.lom Iflarli' \va,>; 
the most ■ potent seed-coat color, being epistatie to all otlier colors. Hcnn,!, ctilm* 
was highly complicated, there being frequently a ,so,rics of continuous, 

■ble grada,tJon.s of C(,)lor in theJiylirld proge.ny. ' Wlflte was u , simple recessive 
to colored seed coats. 

Clhromoso.wie. Fel,atioiish,ips la tlie .Foaio.iileae, K. Bax: (ffemr, , /linmhf 
Arhoretimi, 1$ Gm2), No. 1 pp, S(>S-$01, pi i).---The 12 nnivalenis uswally 
found in triploid forms of Pomoideae are lielieved to iud,ii,’ate that this sub” 
family of Rosaceae is not a.n ■ autopo,lyploid wii:h , a, basic -.numlmr of ' seven 
cliromosomes, but may have originated from one ■or.perhi.iiis Iwm of tlse ol,la‘r 
three subfamilies, Spiraeoideae, Ilosoideae, and Primoideae by iiylirif,liK{Vl,!f,m 
■between primitive forms followed by chromosome doubling in f:l,ie F*,, liyhr,hL 
The available evidence indicated that the' Pomoideae are 'allopolyi:,)loicls, 

' .Chroiuoso, me, pairing in Laris: species, H. J. Sax (Jour, Arnold ArlmretnnH 
IS '(1932), No'. 3, pp. S68-S74, pi. 1, fig* 1 )* — analysis of ehi*o.mos<Hue pulrliig 
in'L. 'leptolepis '(L. kaenipferi), Tm aeckhm, and a hybridmf the two sboweii a 
.remarkable similarity in chiasma freq,uency in. all three forms.' (Jhimmosomc 
.distribution appeared 'regular in '.the 'hybrid, althougli th,e:re we:i:"e a few canc^H 
where there , was m weaker pairing ' in .the homologues In one bivalent of the 
hybrid and'fpollen': 'sterility' was somewhat greater in the hybrid. 

chiasma' formation in 'Faeonla s'li-ffriitieoBa, K. Bax 
' Arnold ArUrotMwi, IS' {1932), No, S, pp, 375-^884, pi i, #4?; g).— Dellnliig ddiiMiim 
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a,s tlic apparent (.liiaiige of partners among tlie eliroinatids at iiieiosis witliout 
reference to tlie origin of sucli coiitigurations, the aiitlior states tliat in tlie 
species studied the homologous chromosomes may pair at meiosis without elii- 
asma formation. Wlien eluasmata were observed, the chimmatids were often 
symmetrical in the bivalent chromosomes. ■ Occasionally one or more homol- 
ogous ciiromosornes were not paired at the I'irst ineiotic metapliase but pa.ssed 
to tlie poles as univalents. 

Fiirtlier studies of linkage iii the sweet pea, Punnett (Jour. Gemt- 
icSj 26 (1932), No. 1, pp. 97-112, fi{/s. 2).' — Data are presented on the inaiiiier of 
inheritance of IS pairs of characters which were observed to arrange them- 
selves into 5 linhage groups and 2 unassociated units. The luiploici number of 
tlie chromosomes was 7. Deficiency of recessive characters was freciuent in 
the Pa generation. The author observed that the youngest mutations showed 
the most marked deficiency, and vice versa. 

A somatic variation in the sweet i>ea, L. H. A. Stone {Jour. Genetics, 
26 (1932), No. 1, pp. 113, llJf, pis. .8). —The occurrence is recorded of a bud varia- 
tion in the Cupid sweet pea in which the mutant bi'anch v/as changed from a 
recessive to a dominant condition. Of 10 plants raised from seed of the mutant 
branch, 0 were tall and 4 dwarf like the Cupid parent. 

Chroiiiosoiiie variation in Crocus, I, K. Mather (Jour. Genetios, 26 
(1932), No. 1, pp. 129-142, figs. 47). — An exaiiiination and comparative study of 
the somatic cliromosorne complements of 64 species and varieties of Crocus 
iiidicated that chromosomal variation observed had resulted from (1) Iiybridi- 
zation and polyploidy, (2) fragmentation and possibly fusion, and (S) geno- 
typic changes controlling bulk and width of the chromosomes. The occurrence 
of certain species with an, odd somatic number of cliroiuosomes suggests that 
clonal propagation may have been relatively frequent. 

: Colour inheritance in swedes and turnips and its bearing on the identi- 
ficatioii of commercial stocks,- V. M’M. Davky (>S'co^. Jour. Agr., 14 (1981), 
No. S, pp. 308-316). — The genetic behavior of skill and flesh colors in swedes 
and turnips is described briefly, with comments based on experiments at,, the 
Scottish Plant Breeding Station. The importance of flower and fiesli color in 
guarding a,gaiust contamination of swede crops by swede-like rape is empha- 
sized, . Keference is made to the discovery by the . autlior of duplicate factors 
for purple neck ' in swedes. The purple neck or purple top character of a 
wdiite-fieshed strain was found to depend on a factor different from that causing 
a similar condition in the common yellow-fleshed strains. 

General, group, and special size factors, S* Wkight {(xenetics, 17 (1932), 
No. 3, pp, 603-619).— The mthor presents a method for analyzing quantitative 
data to sliow how the effect of general size factors on specific eluiracterS' may 
l)e estimated and how the influence of residual group and siiecial factors may 
be calculated. Examples for the analysis were selected from rabbit Jiiid 
White Leghorn data. , In all except one group of rabbits the influence' of general 
size factors predominated. The operation of size factors, for' specific parts, of 
the animals or even 'Specific characters is also suggested. 

Harelip, .a new mutatiou in the house mouse, S. 0. Reed ai:id:'G.' B. SOTiiX4 
(Afuxt. Kea, 51 (1931), No. 1, pp. 43-50, flg^. g).— The inheritance .in mice 'Of;a 
condition designated as liarellp, consisting, of 'a' cleft in the roof of the, mouth, 
tipper, jaw, ' a.nd liarcl .palate is described. , The .character appcuired to ' behave 
.as a recessive factor subject to , the Anfluenco of ■ hnportant, modifying' factors,' 
making many overlaps and a deficiency in tlie number of hoinozygousdndividualst 
Harellppeil mice lived only,' a short' time on account, of the.difiicolties'in'n 
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The growth of the pituitary body in the female rabbit, M* Allanson 
{Jom\ Eispt, Biol, 9 (1932), Ka. 2, pp. 117-‘12S, flfjs. 2)--A. linear relation was 
foiiiMi between tbe weight; <if the pituitary gland and the cleaned liody weiglit 
in 48 female ra.!)l.)it:s and SI. male rabbits, indicating that tJie i'a;te of growtli 
o;l' the pitiiitai'y sliowaHl no ina.rkecl diiTereiice sifter pubei1:y. f^ituitary welgld:s 
in 10 feiiKile rabbits also showed that there were no detecftahle differences in 
size after copiiiatloii. 

Studies oit tli.e pitEiita.ry.—IX, Olmiiges in to.Iood calcs, w,iii follo’ivltig’ in- 
jection of anterior lobe extracts and sexual excstcineiit ill l*ei«alc rabbits, 
L. Hogbk:n and EL Chahlil's (Jour, Biol,, 0 (1932), No, 2, pfi. 13ih~lJ{S).— 

Tlie removal. o.i: the ovaries \\niH found to have no intluence on the calerom and 
ma.gri 0 Siiii,ii content of the blood serum of normal rabbits, but the serum ealcliim 
was reduced in the female following copulation with a snbseciuent ii,se in 
serum (ialciiini at the time o't ovulation. Injecd;ious of saline suspensions of 
fresh, ox pituitary also ea.used a redu<.d;ioii in the calcium content of the blood 
seniin. 

Kxperiiiieiital studies of tlie anterior pituitary.— If, The occiirreiice of 
pregnancy cells In iiricc fo.Mowliig coiitliinoBs anterior-lobe adiiiiiii Stra- 
tton, II. O. Hateki'us and H. A, Oiiakipiuse (Amt, Rec,, SI {1931}, No, 1, tjh 85- 
101, 7 ). — Iixiplantatioii of pituitary grafts on nine successive days in female 

mice or in castrated males in ■which ovaries had been transplanted , caused 
Intelnizatioii of' the ovaries and the production of pn?gnaiicy cells in the hypo- 
physis. Without tlie presence of ovarian tissue, as in normal and castratiMl 
males and castrated femaleS', pregnancy cells were- not found in tlie anterior 
lobe, of the hypophysis. 

Comparison : of tin? ca'pacity of imterioF-bypophyscal tissue of .inatnre 
ainl Imiiiatiire female rabbits to' iiidiicc ovulation, J. M’. Womm and: JL 
CLEVimAND ■(AacA 51 (1931), No. 2, pp. 213-218).— In test'ing tlie <;:o:rii|iara- 
■tive amounts of anterior-hypophysial tissue o:j: mature and iminat.ure 
reiiiiired to incliiee ovulation, it was found that wiieu 'mat/iire 'r;i,bbi'l:.s sco.'V'ed 
as tlie donors 2.5 mg of anterior-hypopliyslal tissue ioducml ovi!!at:loo in 1,1 o,f 
1.7 rabbits injected and 5 or 10 lug caused <,>vulation w,i.l;luii 24 .hours in all 
the rabbits. Wlien tlie donors were from 10 to 14 wee,'ks of age, 2.5 nig of tiie 
hypophysial tissue caused o.\'uhitioii in 3 of 10 raldiitw ,i.njected, while 5 i:ug 
caused, ovolai:io:a in 12 of tlie 14 test animals. 4,’ise use of a simil'i ".uiinrbm’ 
of '4- to 5“Week-o]d donors indicated that; the a!ite,i‘ic,,vr4(kbe llss'{,ie was still 
less effective in inducing ovuhil:io,ri. 

Effects of co:nt,i:niie€! estriii iiijeetsoiis on yo'usig rats, .1. SWii,Ncrii:,u, |i\ E. 

' DA,MOtm, and K. Cl. Gustavson (.dnicu. Jour. Anut,, 50 {1932), No, 1, tip. 129 

l$9,'pl. 1, figs. 2).— Oro'ups of .male and female rats 2 to '4' w'eeks of age were 
'given daily doses O'f 20 rat units of oestrin for 54. days* ■ The growth lu weight, 
in slvcleton, and especially of the gonads waS',m'0.ter:laliy t‘edm,;ed by Urn ivmB 
ine'ut as compared witl'i, eontrois. Ileeovery' i:n weight was rapid, and ferillljy 
was normal lifter' 2 .months. , ' 

'Oonad I',ioraioiie f 11,11 ct, ions and the reciprocal i,ii,flttei,ico between g<„n'ia,ds 
and' Iiypop,Iiysi,S 5 ' with' its bearing' on tbe proMein-of sex ho',iM« 0 'i:iO antag- 
onism,, C'.'.E. MooEiMind D, FiucU'' (Amer. Jour. Amt., 50 (1932), No, .t, pp. ,15- 
7Iy/t^^.,id').— Ehxmistiiclies of tlie hypophysis' anti gonadal i'nterrelationslilps 'by 
,, injection's: ''Of: the',, male and, female hormone singly and in comlilnatioiv 'i,nt<'.> 
.normal and ■castrated animals' of ■■■both '•■■■sexes, ■tlie^ foilO'Wlng prhudples were 
estahlished: ■''■■'■'' , v,',,'^ 

‘*(1) Gonad lioranmes' ''■■stimulate 'homologoue reproductive accwsorlcw, ' but: 
are without effect upon 'lieterolo'gouS' 'aecessories'; .(2),'secretioMa proclm^ed by 
the hypophysis sti 2 n,ulate the gonads to function both, in germ coll produciion 
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and ill iiormone secretion; (3) gonad hormones inive no direct effect on the 
gonads of either the same or the opposite sex; (4) gonad lioniioiies of either 
sex exert a depressing effect upon the hypoph^^sis, whicli resiiits in a climiii- 
islieci amount of the sex-stimulating factor available to the organism^ ’ Studies 
of Iiypophysectoinized animals and rats on deficient or excessive vitamin B 
rations tended, tO' confirm, these findings. 

€owpei*’s giaiiil and Its reaction to castration and to diiferaiit sex« 
horiiioiie conditions^ It. E. Heller (Amei\ Jour, Anat,, 50 {1932} J No, i, pp, 
73-95, pi, 1, fig. i).— In studies of the reaction of Cowper’s gland to castration 
in rats and guinea pigs, it was ■ found that atrophy of the gland could be 
detected ' within about 10 days after castration. The atrophy was prevented 
by injection of the testis hormone, and precocious development of the gland 
was stimulated by fresh hypophysial irnxJlantations or injections of the gonad- 
stimulating hormone from pregnancy urine in young animals. The responses 
of the gland to the administration of oestrin and the testicular hormone were 
in accord with the principles established by Moore and Price for the accessory 
sex glands, as re:ported in the above paper. 

Studies on the physiology of lactation. — I, The relation of lactation to 
the ovarian and hypophyseal hormones, W. O. Nelson and J. J. PF,rFFNBm 
{A.nat, Rec., 51 (t9Sl), No, i, pp, 51-SS, fign. 10). — In studies of the fdiyslology 
of milk secretion in guinea pigs, rats, and rabbits it was found that the 
follicular hormone was necessary for developing the breast to the pubertal 
condition. Siil,)sequently the corpus lutein hormone induced the growth of 
tile gland during early gestation. The final growth of the gland terminating 
in lactation was induced by the Iiormone of the anterior lobe of the pituitary, 
It also appeared that the hormone of the placenta played a part in inhibiting 
lactation until after parturition. 

The tests were conducted with normal and gonadectoniiaed mature and 
immature males and females, and the different extracts and pituitary tra„iis- 
plants were administered singly and ■ i,n combination. The measurements of 
the nipples and glands' before and after the treatments and histological studies 
served as a criterion of the infiiience of the treatments. There, seemed 'to be 
no sex specificity exhibited by the gland tissue. ' 

The relation of the volume of the ain:niotic fiiiid to the weight of 'the 
fetus at diifereiit stages of pregnancy in t,he rabbit, W. A. L,ell (AfUtL Rec,, 
51 (1931), No. 2, pp. llO-Mlf, figs, 2),— Data are reported on tlie weights of the 
fetuses, placentas, and membranes, and tlm amount of amni(,d:,.lc fluid 'present 
ill 12 rabbits ranging from 20 to 30 days of gestation. The fetuses !n(;r(s\,isGcl 
rapidly in weight during the last 10 days of iiregnuncy. The placenta and 
membranes increased slightly until the twenty-fourth day, following ' 'which 
there wa,s no further increase. The amniolie fluid increased slightly until ttm 
twenty-sixth day of gestation, after which there was a rapid decrease. 

The effect on a' s'libseqncsnt preguiaiicy' after ■ X-raying o'ne o'Viwy of m 
rat, R. I. Pengharz and J. A. Long (Amcr, Jour, Anat., 50 ilM2), No. I, pp, 1-' 
11, pk l, figs, 2).— -The data are reported' on' 24 rats in 'which one ova'ry ,was 
drawn through an abdominal incision and' X-rayed for from 15' to 60 minutes. 
The animals ' Were later bred, and Ibe no'rmal ovary' was , removed during 
gestation with 'the 'result' that abortion or resoxTtion followed' "witMu,' 24' to 48' 
hours, 'e,xcept i'll one case, 'in ■, which 'the normal ovary was not removed ' 'until 
the nineteenth, day o"f gestation.' The X-rayed ovaries eontainecl what appeared 
to' 'be luteal tissue,' interstiti'al tissue, and degenerate follieles, leaving some 
doubt as, to what in the ovaries p'ermits carrying ' 'the fetus through the entire 
gestatio'ia period, 
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Crop rotation as a material aid to soli jirodueti veil ess, (J. II Wi:ixia;m:s 

(North Carolina Sta. Agron. Inform. Oirc. 78 (1988), pp. The iiclv;rn» 

tages of crop rotati«>iss in inixirovmg soil fertility are pointed out, with exmiiph*:'; 
of increased crop yields in rotations <sn Fiedinoni; a,nd Ooasia.1 Plain s^dls, II. 
is poiiileci out that rotations to be elfective must be siipplenienled i'ly other 
factors such as fertilisation and proper handling of the erofis. 

The iiifl'Eesice of fertiliajers on crop quality, B. B. Habtwell (Natl ForL 
yl§soc. Proc., 8 (1938), II, pp. I~60 ). — Researcli concerned with t:lie eiTeeJ.s of 
nitrogen, pliosp-liorus, iiotassium, complete fertilizer, and mlseerianeous elemeu.is 
on various aspects of ciuaiity in agricultural crops is revieweii. Tlie several 
sections consider the contents of protein, carboliydrates, fats and oils, liber 
quality, vitamins and enzymes, physical characters, size and density of fruitirsg 
parts, reproductive functions, disease susceptibility, mutiirity, keeping ciiiality, 
flavor and aroma, color, cooking quality of potatoes, qiiaiity of bread giailns, 
beverages, and smoking tobacco. An index and a bibliography embracing 3St'l 
titles are appended. 

A device lor use in determining the moisture content of drying forages, 
B/R, HensO'N (Jour. Amsr. Bog. Agron., ^ (1982), No. 8, pp. dST-dl/i, figs. 2).— 
By using a weighing device constructed at the. Iowa, Experiment, Station, ;tiie 
moisture contents of rather large quantities of hay may be obtained at desired 
Intervals without charigiiig their normal exposure. Comparison of moisture 
contents of swath-cured and windrow-cured hay at different times during fuur 
days of curing showed the weighing device to give a more imifonn piduro 
the , condition of,, the hay than is secured from shrinkage samples. It would 
appear difficult to sample half-dried haj’' in the windrow with accuracy. Swath* 
cured ha.?' seems to cure out more evenly, and. successive shriii1ca,ge smu'{:),!e.s 
do not appear so erratic. Green hay may be sampled rather accurat<:?!y itv the* 
use of shrinkage samples. The use of a device to be operatcMl l>y <»!ie umu 
jiiight permit a farmer to determine wbei.i his hay is safe to bale? or store ;j.n the 
mow. 

[Field croi>s e.vpei.*liueuts in Alaska, 103E1] (Alaska do! . Bta. Bui 1 (J93I), 
pp.Jl, 15-22). — Notes are given oi.i experii.nents with t.ield eropis a,.fc Fairliauk.s in 
1931, ioelucling production tests with native 'g.rassea, espedaiiy (JalannUftrtisii.H 
soabra, potatoes, perennial vetch, yellow-flowered and. vjirli*gate<! 3ilfa.l:fa,, 
BIberlaii red clover, and alslke clover, ami breeding 'woi,*k witJ.i n'lieat. 

[Field crops, work. ill Towiiessee], 0. A, Mookrs,.!^, S. .Maykr, K 1L .Fhsaky, 
H, P. Ogbeh, B. I). D'eain, and B. P. IIazlewood (Temicssaa Bta. Bpt. 1931, pp. 
10, 11, 12-16, 20-22, 26-29, 50, 56, 59-61).-‘—AgvonomlG lnvest!gatl(,>i.iH reported i»ii 
from the station and substations (E. S. 'On, p. 8flr>) embraced "var.iety 
trials with cotton, corn, wheat, o,ats, rye, potalorss, svvcet,pot;atoe.s, midtd..,, 
lespedeza, red clover, sweetelover, alfalfa, soybeans, a.iKi kiduey beiiiis ; . brecil-. 
ing'work with corn, sweet corn, oats, and cotton; lnhi,iritjin(,‘e sludies 
com, cotton, and red clover .(resistance, to anthrjm,nose) ; cidtura,! {.Indudliig 
planting) experiments, with .cotton, corn, oats, potat(.)es, lespedeza, swei^telover, 
and soybeans ; ' fertilizer , tests with crops ■ in imtat. ion, corn, cotton, swcoh 
potatoes, and tomatoes; effect of. cowpeas as a green muniiro Hr wheal,; 
liming experiments ;,cr(>p rotations; study of corn, 'sorghum, am,! cotton grown 
continuously with various trea.tments'.;. arlaptation, irrodiicthu). seed trial {numl:, 
:■ ..and feeding, tests with the perennial lospedeza (L, soriim) ; study of cotton 
'lint,' from' .different sections; of the State and from different partH of ilm Imil; 
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pasture experiments; and weed-control studies. Certain phases of the work 
were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[^FieM crops .experiments in Utah] {XJtnU 8la. Bui. 235 (1932), pp. Sl-S/f, 
35-38, 39, 40, 4'i, 4^. 4^, 55, 14, 7).— Agronomic research (B, S. R, 63, p. 630) 

reported on from the station and substations for the biennium ended June 
SO, 1032, inclnded variety trials wdth spring and svinter wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, grain sorghum, and potatoes; breeding work with wheat and alfalfa; 
cultivation and. fertilizer trials with sugar beets ; a fertilizer test witii barley ; 
crop' rotations; weed-control studies; and range-reseeding experiments, iii- 
clucling a spacing test with mountain ■ bromegrass. Other wreat investiga- 
tions dealt with tillage, cultivation, manuring, green manuring, seed treat- 
ments, stubble burning, mineral content of grain, and genetic behavior. Cer- 
tain lines of work were in cooperation with the U, S. Department of Agriculture. 

Preliiiiiiiary list of the more common grasses of Southern. Rhodesia^ 
S. M. Stent (Rhodesia Agr, Jour., 28 (1931), No. 4, pp. 342-359, pis. 2 ). — pr(;- 
liiniiuiry survey ot the botanical composition of grazing areas of Southern 
Rhodesia enal)Ied tlie author to list common grasses of the I)lack land, .sand 
veld, viei land, and red soil, and to indicate their dmra,(*teristi(is and in some 
cases their merits. 


Seeds mixture trials in hay crops. — I, Interrelatioii of different species 
and reaction toward environmental factors [trails, title], 6. ‘Nillson- 
laussNEii {l8'Veriges UtmBesfor. Tidskr., 41 (1931), No. 5, pp. 313-339; Eng. a‘bs., 
pp, 337-339). — Eaj’ly and late red clover, alsike, alfalfa, timothy, orchard grass, 
meadow fescue, tall oat grass, and bromegrass were grown in pure cultures 
and in various mixtures from 1022 to 1928 . 

The contents of the gra.sses in the harvested m,ixtures did not follow varia- 
tions in tlie seeding rates. Meteorological conditions during the preceding 
winter and the current summer were the main factors affecting relations 
between legumes and grasses in the mixtures, and such influences were seen 
best in the first cutting of each year. The winter hardiness of the legumes 
depended largely upon the time of the final cutting of the preceding year. 
Late cuttings usually yieflded less than earlier ones, hut the hay had a hlglic^r 
legume (!ontent. When harvested for two years, mixtures, containing late red 
clover gnve the best total yield and w’^ere followed in order by alfalfa with 
timothy mid with meadow fescue. Grasses yielded better in the second than 
ill tlie first year. Alfalfa and grasses in mixtures together yielded less than 
tliey did In pure cultures. 

Tlie inffneiiee of coiitsiiiied Imavy grazing and' of proiniscuoiis hiiriiiiig 
on spring-fall rang'cs in Utali, G. D. l:*iCKFoitD (Ecologii, 13 (1932), No. 13, pp. 
159-171, '.^).““‘-Tlie spring-fall range in Utah, including the lower .mountain 

slopes and the adjacent .foothills an'd valley fringes,, has lieen, grazed heavily 
for longer tlmu 40 years. In studies by the Intennountain Fo'rest a, ml Range 
Kxi'ieriirient' Station, areas of si;)ring-fall range long iirotected from 'grazing 
and fire s'U|)p<')rted a good cover , of plants palatable to ■ livestock, including 
perennial grasses,, chiefly blue bunch wheatgrass,. , beardless wheat, blue stem 
ivheat, Sandberg’s hluegrass, and Nevada hluegrass. Such perennial grasses 
represented 49 to 81 per cent of the total plant cover, ■ whereas sagebrush, 
averaged slightly lesS' than 10 per: cent. Annual grasses, principally downy 
brome,' weeds, and shrubs other than sagebrush, were ; relatively Vuniinportant, 

On promiscuously burned areas long protected ' from grazing, l)in!nin,g,, tended 
tonleplete tlie. stand of iieren'nial grasses 'and to allow ai:inua'I':'grasses/'chleft^^ 
downy lirome, to Increase ■sharply in density, Avhilci The ''sagebrush 
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was laj’gely destroyed. Burned protected plats resemt'Jlecl tbt>se totally ’prO'- 
tei'ded in total pliuit density, altlioiigti slightly lower in grazing (*ai')a(*ity. On 
range hotli proiuiscuoiisiy biirneci and hea\''ily grazed tiiG total dinisll'y of 
cover was sei'kiiisly rcHliiccal, and the stand of p(n’en.)iial grasses .‘U'ld tluyssige- 
briisli cover were reduced about 85 and 80 per cent, res|iecf:ivel,\''. Armual 
grasses and poor perenuiai and anmial weeds wvve. ivri'Mirusilnaiit:. dliese 
cliaiiges ill plant cover eansinl a. rediict.iou of over 50 iht ciuit In grazing 
capacity. Eange areas siilyjectcM'i to lieavy grazing only showi'd, serious dtiMile-'- 
tion of perennial gra,s.ses, a rleeided increase in densit’y ol; sa.gehrusli, ,soinetinn‘s 
a sliaip increase In density of poor pereiniia! weeds and aivuruil grasses, and 
a decrease in tt')t:al plant density, vegetational elianges resulting in rediiclJ.oiis 

40 tO' 75 per cent in the grazing caftacity of the areris studied. 

Tlie ejrect of top-dressing with iU'ttilcaal fertilisers on aniiiuil yielclt 
botaiilcai coinposltion, and <u.irr,ytng capacity of ii isatiiral pastirre over a 
period of scveii years, II. (1 TiuJMma*: and K. ]\i. Fuasuk Depi', Agr. 8o, 

Ajmt., 35 (m2), No. 12, pp. 121^-1353, fujH. 0).--Niiturjil pastures a,t Waite 
Agricultural .Keseareh Institute, a,u assocuiliori cloniinaliui by wallaby gi‘a.ss 
(Dant'hmtm sp.) arid r(dires('!ntai'.iv(^ of tise i,ioneultival,ed rail lira! pastures of 
the Adelaide plains and th(‘ lower footliill slopes, were iopulressed witli rock 
pl'iosphate, superpliosiihate, basic.* slag, uml sujierphospiiate with sodliiiu nitrate. 

Each treatiiieiit iiicreased t'he lierbage yield and, except rock, phospluite, 
siiiistantially j,iicre{:ised tliis yield during the first and later si'asoiis. The 
greJitest gain was ol.>ta.iMed from annual dressings of superpiiosphate willi 
sodium iiitiaite. In the last two yea.rs, increases due to this combination and 
to basic slag were luaiiitaiued mucli better than with supeii:]lu)S|>hat,e alone. 
The soluble phosphorus carriers produced marked ■ elianges in botanl.cal com- 
position. The dominant perennial -Dan t.iionia-', was (Iep,ressed and a succcassIou 
of exotic species induced. The anniuil clovers -were dominant; tluriiig' tJie first 
two years and in tlie sixth and seventh years a rosette species was doniinaut, 
wherea.s untreated iiasture rcauained doininantly a Dautlioiiia turf. Tluj cnirry- 
itig capacity as ' in<:‘asiired in ,shec?p days per plat followed fairly (vbisely 
total ' yield of h<:.jrba:ge. 

Effect of nltrogeiioiis lertllisens- o.ii the growth ami yicvld of wficaifc a.inl 
harltsypA, 1^]. Y. K:iXMiA.Kt)so,isr aud E. F. FaioKU iJepL Agr, Airni,, 35 

(IASI), N(h 3l, pp. jlihs. 8).— On pernument rotatit.>n piais at t.lie Wtilto 

Agrieulturai Research Institute, with the rainfall raugiug 'from 15 to IH in. 
during the growing pifrlud, wheat in relation with oat.s and xn'‘as or wbli barley 
and peas over a CPyear i}(„u,’iod, yiedded as .much as or exct'.'odcd wtu'at. ?,slfr'‘,nuit~' 
iiig W'i ill ■ bare fallow. ■ Tlie higher yields in (jornparisoii with wlUNat a,ficr ba.rc' 
fallow Indicated tliat, in a, region of liberal winter rainrall, nH:rogen Is more 
importaiit' than. In' th^ drier districts. When nitrogencuis fertilize, as supphi-. 
men, ted t„lie .ciistoniary phosphatic dressing, vviiea,t on a, go(,)d bcirc* fal'lirw did 
not. respond Ao^idtrogeu, while, wheat following natural "ptmture or a cereal 
crop, gave s!giiiflca,nt mc.reases over no-nitrogen cliecks. ' The fa,lb>W' soil at 
planting contained, a larger' supply of available moisture aud of nit, rates than' 
the' stubble soli' ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

■, ;,B,ar ley' after ^cereals ' responded markedly to nitrogen appUcatlous, althougis 

dressingg heavier than 1 cwt. per acre materially iiicrenseil the nitwa-n in 
the grain and reduced its quality tor malting. While (.he increment in nere 
yield of total produce and graiumf barley became suceesHlvely Kmallcr with 

each addition of fertilizer, the total quantity of nitrogen absorbed by the croTj 
was approximately proportional to the quantity applied. The main' em«to on 
the growing crop were to increase the number of spike-hearing tlUm ami 
espcdally with wheat, the number of spikes per plant at harvest. 
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Cross-iiiociiliitloii studies with species of tlie j^'e.iiiis Uliizobiiiiii on, the 
roots of Florida W. li. Cariioll (Science, 76 {tOS2), A’'o. 1.967, p. 15 ), — 

Satisfactory cross iiioeiilati(,)ns were made on eowiieo's (Vif/ria sinensis) witli 
nodule bacjteria isolated f.rom (h'otalnria alaia, G. falcai(f, 0. hlUlclNrmdlii, 
V. mcana, (J. interoiedin, ('. tniia^lUnrl^, C. m/undyi, 0, inmirpa, 0. pvliP'^perfnu, 
(L nrhijidi folia, 0. .\*pectabilL^, and 0, 'impsoreioslH. Bacteida from nodules of 
MrjftJirina herfxHX'it, OUtoria ternatca, Ac^schynomcne mncrUmiii, su,u,l (JnUh 
pogonitmi miiciinoides also prodi;ic<,‘d go<Kl nodules on the r<.)ots «rf V. sinensis. 
Attcaiipts to make similar cross inoculations with cultures /from Grotalarm 
iinagyroldes and oilier species failed or were unsatisfactoi'y. Bm'tm’ia isolated 
from nodules on roots of 29'ifolnini procimihcns gave good inoculation on ihe 
roots of 7.\ Iiybridnim. 

The resistance of certai,ii Yariet.k‘s and i*eg‘io,iiaI strains of alfalfa, to 
co,iitFolled low teiiiperatiires, F. Jj. Timmons and S. 0. Salmon (Jour. Anter. 
*SV;c. Agron., 24 (1932), iVo. S, pp. 642-655, fig. 1 ). — Several liiiudrecl plants of 
each of several ^airieties and strains of alfalfa were grown in the field, trans- 
planted, and fro,zen under controlled conditions at the Kansas Kxperinient 
Station in the fail and early winter of 1029-30 and 1030K>1. In resistance tlie 
alfalfas ranked (1) Provence (F. (1 1. 34880) and Flardlstan, (2) Grimiti and 
Lada.k, (3) Dakota, Nebraska, and Colorado c(„anmoiis, (4) Kansas, Utnli, 
Idaho, and Oklahoma commons, and (5) strains from Arizona, New Mexico, and 
(California. The resistance of tlie sevei’al strains to low tern iteratu res in gen- 
eral was fouml to correla.te \s’ell with the severity of tlu; winters of the regions 
to which they had become adat)t(Hl. Tlu' relativii injury to the dilTereiit varie- 
ties could l>e e.stimatcMl very satisfactorily In most cases. T1 k‘ correlation lx;?-* 
tween estimated injury and dea,d plants 'was fouml, to be r-d).970±4).011) and 
between ' estimated injury and dead, and sciveiady. injured plants ().or>0±(},()ir). 
The survival of Flardlstan and Provence exceeded that expected on estimated 
injury., 

A study of vaidoiis factors i.ii.ilu,e'uc!ug seed prodirction. in alfaifi,! (Mcdl- 
eago sativa) , V., Kngklbkrt (I3cL Ayr., 12 (1.932), No. JO, pp. 59S-603, figs. 6). — 
Agencies affecting tlie triiiiung of alfalfa pollen and climatic factors related 
to seed production w'ere studied -at the Ontario Agricultural Cloriege. 

Tlie bees Andrcna wUkella Khy. and A. (TratOiawirirna) arataegi IloBtsii, 
were found to trip tlie iiowfers, and the last-named S|jecies th(j,reafter a.Iso 
gafinu’cil tlie pollen. A,mong the sweat bees, IlaUefus prfwaneherl D. T. tripped 
the flowers, a,nd like M. (Cfiloraliclus) albipemiis Robt.sii., gatliered pollen from 
trii:>|)ed, dowers. Tin* amount (,>(: pollen ami Its relative sterility a,},:)|,)iMii,’ed ,'to 
intiuence tl'ie indivhlual pla„nl's a,ml were a,l: ]ea,st pa.rtly responsilile for itifi'er- 
"em,‘es in seexi iirodmdlon. 'Very little iTiptHUg 0 (.‘curred on sierili* pla,nts, uo,ne ,fjf 
wliich pr(,H'luced pollem. Tile superior 'seed-iiroducing a'Inlity (,»,{: rmrtaln pilanls 
seemed due, in part t<'» the, vigor ami rapidity of the gormiimtion ol; tli(d,r pollen 
over a wide range of conditions. Fields with thin , 'stands.' were' always ;the, 
liest set with brown well-developed pods, and made tlie highest seed ' yields, 
wliile the iioorest yields were obtai'iied: from crowded stands. In /Wellington 
ami Peel Counties, Cntario, the 'lixniting ' climatic 'fa.ctor ,appeared to .be the 
amount and distribution' of, summer' "rainf all. Kxcessive ..' rainfall in, .July, 
appeared to cause failures of, seed production, whereas, a limited , rainfall hi 
July provided the best ■ condition for seed prodiictiom 

Ij'siceium li'i Ilng1,i,i,n,d , aiid Wales, H.' G.,' Thornton (Jour. Min. Agr. lOt* 
IMLh 39 '(.1932), N(h A 'PP-. 420-4^8, .'fyif. J),— Of 46,120 acfres in alfalfa In Eng- 
land and Wales in 1931, CM,5, per' cent was in. the southeast counties. The re1a» 
tively rapid increase in, alfalfa' growing in,, the hiidland, southr, and southwest 
areas showed that' the, inoculation me'thod was beglmtog ;,to,,: 'acMeve'its object 
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by extenciiiig alfalfa caltiire in areas responding to inoculated seed (liL S. 11., 
60, I). 636). 

The quantitative development of tops and roots In blnegrass witli 5sii 
iiiiprovcfi iiietlioci of oMainiiig root yields, C. J. Wiij.akii and (1 Ml 
(Jour, Anwr. Soc. Agron., 24 (I0S2)y N<k 7, pp. ,500-5 14) -By tlie use* of a, 
method for correcting yields of grass roots for soil not. reiiiovia] l>y washiiig, 
samples of bliiegrass roots washed as thorongidy as |■lossl!^!e \va;‘re found to 
contain from 7.4 to 42.5 per cent of included soil. Jlliiegrjuss sown alone in 
the fall produced by the next June S a total oi.* (>,660 IIks. of roots ami toirs per 
acre on an unfertilised area and 9,S10 lbs. on a fertilized arc^a. lliidoi'gTouml 
parts continued to increase until fail, when tiiey averaged al:>out 2 |;fnis per 
acre, and at all times contained a higher percentage of idtrog'eii tliaii th(^ to|)s. 
Both tops and underground parts from plats heavily fertilized witli nitrogen 
contained more nitrogen ttian tliose from unfertilized a.reas, t.lie difference lieing 
especially marked in underground pai*ts after tlie fu*st <nd:t.ing. Tlie luaivy 
nitrogen fertilization decreased greatly the relative amoiiiit of underground 
parts. The a.iuoiint of roots in the fertUizcfl area was m^taJdy less for a period 
after fertilizer application, but about eciualed that in tlie unreitilized, area, 
toward the end of the season. 

The relation of agronomic practice to the quantity and quality of the 
oil in flaxseed, L J. Johnson (Joiir. Agr. Mesearch [(7. S.], JfS (198$)^ M(k 4, 
pp, 23i}-25f5, figs, 2).— Bison and Diadem flax were grown at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station on a part of tiie wheat plats of a 5- and a 3-yea, r r(fl.a.tiori 
and on plat continuously cropped, to wheat. Daily seed and boll measure- 
ments indicated a more rapid rate of -growth during the first week after flower- 
ing on the poorer soil (continuous' wheat plat), but aftei- maximum seed and 
boll size was reached these eharactei^s did. not differ consistently on eitiier |;)lat. 
The daily increase in dry weight of seed- was -similar on soils of different 'pi’o- 
ductivity during the period of most- rapid- increase in seed weight. Fro,in then 
to maturity (about 7 .days) Diadem seed grown on co.ntinuous ero,P 3 uiig wjik 
significantly smaller tban from the rotation plats, wliile Bison seed was aljoui 
the same from each, plat, suggesting a varietal response to soil ffU'tility, Bison 
probably being the better suited to pooi’er soil, Drowth curves from rtverfmes 
of the 3 plats -showed" that length, width, and -th-.i(.daiess of the seed end lengtii 
and- diameter of the boll tocreased rapidly, attaining an api.Trt).xiiiiu,l-,c.ei-iiaK-Iiiiin,i,i 
size for hotii flaxes -1) days after 'flowering, remained, fairly coiist!,tni tov soi-m^ 
time, and- then- de-creased slightly with complete maturity. Dally Iiicrcasi* hi 
dry, weight of, seed ■ progressed fairly uniformly u-ntll 24 days jiftcr llower.|-t'ig 
for'.Bison and 28' days .after for Diadem, and tlien iMcrc^asia! Hiightly lo com- 
plete maturity. 

The average oil content of Bfeon, studied at 2-dfiy iiitervnls, iiiereani'd fiUrly 
uniformly from 5 to 25 day.s after flowering, -followed l)y a. slight decreuKe to 
maturity. Iodine numbers increased rapidly from 5 to :17 days aflei- llowoiliig, 
remained fairly constant for a sliort period, ami then decreased aliglifly to 
complete maturity. 

When the Redwing, Bison, Winona, and Buda varieties were sown during 
1929 and 1930 at 5 successive 10-day intervals beglrmlng May 1, the seed yield 
was reduced greatly because of delayed planting, and usually the smaller yield 
was followed closely by reduction in number of seed.s per boll and bolls' per 
plant, which may explain the lowered yield from late-pUmted flax. A very 
slight reduction in oil content accompanied delayed planting in i!)2S) inif no 
consistent dilferences In 1980. The iodine number in 1S30 indicated u slight 
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decrease witli ilelayed planting .for Bison but no significant clia,nge for Red- 
wing. A difference in varietal response to delay in planting was siiggesteci; 
liedwing and Winona showed less reduction in yield than did Bison and Buda. 

Heniii fibres ([(ff. Brit.} Imp. Eeon. Com. Rpts., 24 (19S2}^ pp. 99, figs, g)„— 
Tills report treats ol‘ the uses, iirodnction, preparation, trade and manufactures, 
and iiiai-keting o:l; Manila, sisal, henequen, Indian (sunn), New Zealand, and 
Maiiritiiis lienips in the several divisions of the British Empire. Statistics on 
tile commercial movement of these fibers are also ineliided. 

Morplioiogical varietal characters of the potato [trans. title], G. 0vekby 
(Arsberet, Norges Laudbr, Egiskoles Alcervelcstfors0k, SB [1927-28}, pp. 17 115, 
figs. 10). — Descriptions of the tuber, plant, leaf, and fiower characters are given 
for 98 sorts of potatoes, 35 of the more important varieties being treated in 
greater detail. The bibliography of literature dealing with potato varieties 
includes 96 titles. 

The healing of potatoes sldnnedi during harvest as affected hy tempera- 
ture, liuBiidity, and solar and sky radiation, W. M. Peacock (Amer. Sog. 
Hort. Bci. Proa., 28 (19S1), pp. 266-^ 69 ). — Darkening of skinned areas of Irish 
Cobbler potatoes under the midday climatic conditions of September 2 to 11, 
at Arlington, Va., on fair days became slightly perceptible within 2 hours after 
exposure for 1 hour or longer. This type of injury increased until the skinned 
areas became brown or black, witliin 24 hours, according to the length and time 
of exposure, regardless of whether the tubers were left in the field or stored 
in temtieratures ranging from 32 to 90° F. One-half liour exposure at midday 
or early morning or late afternoon exiiosure apparently did not affect the nor- 
mal liealing of the skinned areas. Practical conclusions were that, to prevent 
discoioratiou of skinned areas on clear clays during summer harvest, potatoes 
preferably should be dug early in the forenoon or late in the afternoon. Po- 
tatoes dug during midday should be picked up almost immediately and pro- 
tected from th,e sun. 

Effects ' of light and temperature on the growth and tnberissation of 
potato seedlings, J. H. Beaumont and X G. Weaver (Amer. Bog. E art, BoL 
ProG., 28 (19 SI), pp. 285-290, pi. 1, fig, i).-— Experience had shown that potato 
tubers could lie grown to tiie si25e of a walnut on seedling potato plants in 
3.5-ii.i. pots in the greenhouse, and that these tubers when properly afterripened 
gerininatech niui grew in the field as satisfactorily as transplanted plants. 
]Oxp(;n*iments at tlie North, Carolina Experiment Station involving two growth 
te,iiiperat.ares a,:n,d light exposures from ■ tlie regular day up' to 18 hours sliowed 
15 hours 0 , 1 ’ liglit exposure in a cool greenhouse" (50*^ F. at niglit and 00° in ,the 
da,y) to l:)e tlie ni(,)st favorable for tuberisaation and early maturity. 

Propagating sorghum by cuttings, H. E. Rea and E. E. Karper (Awen 
Jour. Bot, 19 (1982), No* 6, pp. 464-476, figs. cuttings, including 

stripped and unstripped two-node ■ cuttings and stripped many-iiode cuttings,, 
were made of 12 types and varieties of sorghum and 1 variety of .corn at the 
Texas Experiment Station. The- two-node , cuttings were propagated in glass 
jars, and the maiiymode cuttings were heeled in the open greenhouse bed, the 
latter method iiroving the, more successful. , Broomeorn appeared to 'be' The 
liest adapted to propagation by cuttings, but honey sorgo and Tunis grass' also 
were very successful, wldle other sorghums waried considerably in this respect. 
The grass sorghum, cuttings generally were, Bucces.sful and were 'exceeded ■ only ; 
l)y .broomeorn. The sorgo group sliowed considerable variation', while the .grain 
sorglniras protiiieed the fewest satisfactorily-' rooted' cuttings. , Cuttings , from:- 
corn produced roots from th,e. root band but did not -develop 'Shoots., 
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Variety tests of smgarcaiies in lionisiasia cliMng the crop year It 3(1— 31, 
G. AiiOENEAUx, 1. B. Si'OKES, and It. B. Bisland {'U. 8. Disp'L Agr. Gire. 
(19S2), pp, Coiiipiiral.ive plantation tests with promising sugarcane rarie- 
ties made during the crop year .103{)--3;1 to- determine tlieir relati'x'e adaptjitlon 
to Tarioiis soil conditions in tlie Louisiana ca.ii(>growing Jirea, are reported on 
as heretofore (B. S. It., 66, p. 420). 

The outstanding observation in these tests was the t’aet tiiat the imretofore 
satisfactory P. 0. J. 213 varietj^ showed signs o1: decreased production due to 
the effect of red rot, particularly in xjlant cane. Weather conditions diirliig 
tile spring of lOol appeared to be extremely conducive to losses by red rot, and 
possibly mu eh better results would be obtained witli the variety under iiormal 
conditions. It appeared probable that altlioiigh P. O. J. 213 had been widely 
accepted by Louisiana growers as a standard variety, other varieties, namely, 
P. 0. J. Sd-M, Co. 281, and C. P. 807, wliich have x>roved suiierior in several 
respects to P. O. L 213 at its best, might he available to replace P. 0. J. 213. 

P. 0. J. 234 continued to lead other released varieties in yield of sugar tier ton 
of- cane, and it appeared desirable to htUi'e a certain paid: of the acreage in this 
variety for early grinding. P. 0. J. 3(PM confiiiued to give good results and 
to surpass F. 0. J. 36. It is better adapted for cultivation in tiio western 
than ill the eastern parishes. C. P. 807 gave high cane yields under all usual soil 
and drainage conditions and demonstrated its connnercial value on the poorly 
drained heavy soils consisting of Sharkey clay or related types. Its ' merits 
and demerits are pointed out. Co. 281 outyielded all other varieties except 
F. 0. -J. 234 in sugar per ton of cane. Its comparative low yields O-f cane in 
the western parishes' indicate that its extensive, cultivation slioiild probal)ly be 
limited to the, eastern section where it can be grown to advaid'uge on Ji consid- 
erable, -part of the liglit and -inixed soils p.revious I, v- growing 'P. 0. J, 213. Co. 
200 made vigorous growth- in limited piant-eane tests and .approxiiuatecl C. l^ 
S07 in yields of eaiie, but in yield of sugar per ton of ci-Uie proved gm'icu’ally 
inferior to P. O. J. 3(FM, F. O. J.-213, and C. F. 807, Co. 281 showed milling 
properties ai;)proxiinately equal to those of the 12 O, J. variet,ies, and whlli! 
O.-P. 807 -gave soinewliat less satisfactory I’esiilts due to it:s high<,!,r libcu:* coutent, 
no unusual diniculties were encountered in milling it, 

I'icdatioii of caiciiiiu and- magnesium to tluv growtli a:tul qiuility of 
'tobacco, J. B. m. (Jour, Anier, 8(w. Am’on., ^ (WSB), ,No. i pp. 

figs. //)',— Tills diseiissiou of needKS of tobacco for ealdum juni mug-' 
ne.slimu sympto'ms of their .dehciimey, and' their effects' on ySeh.'i and duality Is 
based largely on results reported earlier by the author a-ud o(:lK:‘rs (11 8.* ,R., 
48 , p., 464; 58. p,,32S; 60, p, 800; ,62, p. .721) and by , Miirwiu (II B, E., 01, 
p. '136), -, 

.Tobacco fertiIis5CF TOcoiumeadatloiis for .1333, (1 B. Wiuuam.s lor au. 
{Worrn.CktroUm Sta. Agron, Inform. (Hrc, 72 (m2), pp. 
analyses, rates of .application, - and sources of ' plant ■ :foods are recoimiiemled 
for fertilizers for bright flue-cured and dark, (sumciired and sliip,ping) lobaccxs 
and for plant beds '.on, tobacco soils, in '-.Virginia, Nort'li Caroliim, Boutli Oarollmn 
and Georgia.' , 

' - Studies-' of.'^wdieat varietiest - ciilture, - and selection,. "c, '. IL hMcCujamANU 
AArkmisus' Sta. Bul..27S (1982), pp. 24, .3-).---«Ex.'perin':ieute with wheat re** 

ported , 011 ' fo-r .'.1015 ,to 1931, ' -Inclusive, .siqiplement' the work noted earlier 

(B.',a,-E., 33, p, 1'37).' ' 

--- '-AVheat .yields .-showed., an upward trend 'since 1920, due-' lii ...part to favoralile' 
seasonal .conditlo.ns in.. 1930- and., .1931, but mainly to gracl'ual iinprovettient of- 
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soil by rotation and maniirial practices. Studies of the relation of climatic 
factors to wiieat yields suggested that differences in precipitation, for any 
limited time at least, did not aitect yields much. Correlations witli tempera- 
ture were not significant, except with the a,ver{.ige inininiiiin for .February —as 
temperatures went down yields also fell. 

Heel Woiicier, Early lUpe, Mediterranean, Fultz, Poole, Bliiesteiii, and Eed 
May appeared to be superior varieties for Arkansas. Early .soft red wiieat 
surpassed the later maturing varieties, and liard red wheat averaged low in 
yield index. .Wiieat grown in Arkansas usually showed good qiiaiity as meas- 
ured by weight per bushel. It seemed that with the general lricrea,se in 
fertility of soil and yield came an increase in weight per bushel and better 
grade. The percentage of grain weight to bundle weight varied from 26.4 in 
1924 to 42.2 In 1929, while variety averages ranged from 33.3 to 38.9 per cent 
over 11 years, averaging 36.3 per cent. Cultural tests favored drilling from 
G to T pk. per acre, seeding about October 1, and planting fairly deep. 

A elassificatioix of Soiitli Aiistraliaji wheat varieties, H. 0. Gurney (Jour, 
l)ept, Agr. So. Amt, S5 (1982) , Ao. ii, pp. im--1196, ftps. 5),— Wheat varieties 
numbering 110 are described from material grown at Waite Agricultiiral Be- 
seareh Institute and are classified, using criteria similar to the classification of' 
Clark, Martin, and Ball (E. S. K., 49, p. 634) in the major divisions. 

Hoot cteveiopiiient in hardy and non-hardy winter wiieat varieties, W. W. 
WoRZELLA {Jour. Auicr. Sac. Apron., 2// (1982) j No. 8, pp. 620-637^ figs, $), — 
Boot systems of four nonhardy (Fultz, Michigan Amber, Rudy, and Eed 
Cross) and four hardy varieties (Kan red, Kharkof, Michikof, and Piirkof) of 
winter wheat grown in the held at the Indiana Blxperiment Station were 
examined at intervals during 1929-36 and 1936-31. The amount of root de- 
velopment ill fall and early spring was influenced greatly by seasonal condi- 
tions. Ill a warm and dry season- the roots grew .more rapidly and penetrated 
deeper than in a cooler and wetter ■ season. It wa^s obse..rved that winter' 
wheats grown under field corulitious possessed two types of root systems. ' .In 
the noMhardy sorts sl.udied, many of the seminal roots were, found to develop 
almost hori'zontally in tlie early growth stage and then tur'u dowmward, while, 
other roots run obliquely outward. In general in the hardy wheats studied, 
most of the seminal roots ran obliquely outward or straight downward. While 
i.idvi''ntlti()iis i.-oc)ts did not (hwelop extensively '-in the fall, they -increased greatly 
in nuinl)t:‘r and gi''owth in tlie spi'ing. The nonhardy varieties showed a greater 
top growtli ill the fall and early wintei.*, from October 1 to February 22, tln-rn 
the hardy wheats. 

Tlie coiriparative resistance of wiieat varieties to S'proiitii'jg: ,ii"i tlie stook 
and "wincirow, J. B. lliiuniNGTON (Sat. /If/n, J2 (1982), No. ii, pp. 0X5-645^ 
figs, 4).— Tlie kei:*'nels of wheat varieties, subjected t(,) rainy weather in shocks 
for 10 days following harvest September 30, 1927, and In semiprotected piles 
for 12 days after harvest September 11, 1931., were examined at the Univer'-sity 
of .Saskatehewum The amount' of sprouting varied.. widely between varieties-—- 
Marquis. -sprouting the. least and. Garnet tlie most. The respective p-e.rcenta,ges 
of kernels- tliat 'did .-.not. 'sprout in 1927 and 1931 were in M'arquis, 95.1 and 
43.4 pin .Eeward, '7(13 and ,37.6.; in Garnet, 7.4 and 3.3; and in (lores (1931), 
29.97. -. 

Gorrelati-'O-iial ami allied studies' of the proteia content, . .water 'ahsorp .- 
tion, loaf volume,-, and loaf weight of two, series of hard, real, spring wheats, 
L.- E. -'WAii):m;)N 'amI'a' K. Mancum -[I/, fi;], 45 ( 1982 ), 
No, 4 pp. 209^231, figs. 4),--Om series. of hard red, s-pring ■w.heats .,( nursery K 
151137--4I3— 4 
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diverse in genetic origin but grown under iinilonn soil iiiul soil 
coiKiitioiis, and aiiotlier consisting of the Ceres variety grown on plats sul)- 
jected to differcsit rotations aiui. fertilizer Irealiuents wert* eoiiirsnnH,! for tli<‘ 
crops 1027 to 1030, inehisive, at tlie Nortii Dalvota Ex|)eriiru.:^iit: iti 

regard to tiie means, coefficient of variability, correlaiions, ami regr<;\s.sioii 
equations relative to protein content, water absoiidion ot iloiir, and, Vivliinie 
and weiglit of loaf* 

Tlie nursery %vl:ieat exceeded the plat samples in llour'-protein coi,d:e,«t, evi- 
dently due to tbe preceding sweetclover crof,). ITnweigbted means of w“!:iic?r 
n.!}sorption, loaf ^veight, and loaf volume were very close together. Tin* vni.i- 
a,bility of ijroteiii content of wheat from the plats shO'Wecl distinctly the greater 
variability for the four yea.rs:, while the nursery series usually showed greatc,r 
var,ial)ility in water absorption, loaf weight, and loaf volume. Protein c'ontciut: 
appeared to respond readily to soil differcnet'S, wliereas water ahsori)tion, loaf 
weiglit, a,ncl loaf volume respond to varietal dilferences. 

The protein-volume correlations exceeded those bel,we«,m others of the 6 
pairs of eiia„i,*acters studied, and those from the plats su!,’|';n,i8st‘d tlie nursery 
samples, and si,gniiica]''it]y in 11 of 16 comparism'is. A more direct relat,ioi:ishlp 
evlcieiitly exists between protein and loaf volume in a coinm<.^rclal niill, where 
one variety more often dominates the blend in a mill mix tliau in a genetically 
diverse group of wheats grown experimentally. 

As to the relationships of protein und weight, and volume and we,ight, the. 
correlations were generally negative and sometimes distinctly s,igniiicant, 

3 years the eorreIatio.ns between protein 'in wheat and loa,f volume, a,nd protein 
in flour and loaf volume, showed no material dilferences. The volume-protein 
regressions were significant in practically all cases, both total a.iid i;iartia}, and 
generally very distinctly so. Of 16 'cases of the volume-weight regressions, 
10 of the 13 negative coeffi'eients were significant. Correlation coeflicieiil:s by, 
themselves, , it appears, do not ' suffice to show to what extent IcKif volume 
cloi)ei.ids on protein content. Regression eoe.ffic'ients seem, necessary for J.i 
ju’oper interpretation. 

'Weed survey of the prairie provinces, J. M. Manson (iJunada NuiL Be- 
searelh CUnincil Bpt. {IfKVZ), pp. 3 ^, figs, 7). — The previileiiee and severity of 
infestations of perennial sow thistle, Canada thistle, wild oats, wild inuslurd, 
stinkweed, couch (quack) grass and poverty weed in Mfinitoba, All'jerta., and 
Sa,s](,atchewan are indicaited on outline maps, a,ml di,scuss<’?(! surveys .made* 
in 1930 and 1931. The relat;io,n of clean planting seed and ctiUiiral I'luvlliodH 
to weed con t,r 0,1 is imintecl out:,, with remarks on wtHa,i inspection and on t'iie 
constitution of grain screenings. ■ ■ 

' .Spraying and dust,jii,g experiments wifli weeds in .1036 and ti)ZW [tru,KS. 
title], P. ■Bo.lin (Mcddcl, CentralansL BormUsv, 

'No* 336' {1928), pp, 112, figs, 2^; Eng, atm,, pp. Furl her invesitgathais 

in Sweden '(Bk S. B., 356, p. 40) demonstrated that 3.5 per cent ■ solution id! 
sulfuric acid' at the rate of 800 1 per hectare was cheaper than and as eftective 
in '.weed control as 20 per cent' iron sulfate solution and W'as preferable. ■ A,ri 
addition of 10" per cent of' ammonium sulfate 'to the sulfuric add gavc% '!i'"i,fe‘rl,or 
weed control although it increased grain yields. ' Busts, 1 e., powdered iron 
sulfal'e and,, calcium sulfate, were about -as effective as sp'rays l)ut were, unre- 
liable,. ■ 'Sprays of '20' per cent 'Solution of; sodium 'nitrate, at the' rate of! 800 to 
,1,200 '1' per ' hectare, resulted ...In so ■ much lodging as to umtweigli ' f avoraMe . 
decreases' in, stand and "vigor of'^ weeds. Compared witli sulfuric acid, sodluin 
■chlorate Tvas a" better 'herbicide 'but resultecl in smaller yield iiUMwes. 
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[MortI culture at the Alaska College Station] {Almlm €oL 8ta, BuL 1 
{19S1), pp, 1B~~15). — A brief stat.emeiit is 'given of projects dealing witb the 
selection and testing of promising plants of native blueberries, currants, and 
raspberries, 

[Horticultural investigations at the Tennessee Station], G. A. Mooers, 

S. H. Essaey, B. D. Drain, H. P. Ogden, and B: P. Hazlewood (Tennessee Bta. 
Rpt. mi pp, 11 12, 16-18, 22, 23, 29-34, 4S, 49, 50, 56, 57, 61, 15^) .—Brief re- 
ports are given upon the results of studies in the improvement of garden 
peas by crossing with the Austrian winter pea, lime, inoculation, and fer- 
tilization experiments with garden peas, orchard fertilization, inheritance in 
the strawberry, sweet corn double crosses, the relation of the date of seeding 
to yield of tomatoes, the effects of soil treatment on yield of greenhouse toma- 
toes, the relative value of dusting and spraying in the control of tomato leaf 
spots, trials with the new station strawberry McClintock, rootstocks for peaches 
and apiJles, open-pollinated seedlings of the Van B^'leet raspberry, tests of the 
^ainqoeiir peach and Methley plum, and the propagation of rhubarb with a 
view to increasing disease-resistant stocks. 

In mldition studies were carried on at the Mericoiirt Siil)statioii upon cul- 
tural |,)ra(;:tices wit!) tomatoes and strawl)ei-ries and upon the spacing of pyr- 
ethrum plants, and at the West Tennessee Sul')station with varieties of fruits 
and vegetables. 

[Horticulture at the Utah Station] (Utah Sta, Bui. 235 (1932), pp. 62-70). — 
The results are presented of studies on the development of chlorosis-resistant 
small fruits, on asexual propagation of fruit stocks, on the gemiination of 
SFcet cherry seeds, on sweet cherry pollination, on tests of varieties of fruits, 
on the response of fruit trees to fertilizer and pruning, on sucli factors as 
topping and time of harvest on the keeping quality of onions, on the improve- 
ment of the Sweet Spanish onion, on factors underlying the formation of 
double onions and scallions, on the use of xffant protectors and paper mulch 
in vegetable production, on the effect of cutting mother onion bulbs on resulting 
seed production,' on the relative merits of seeding and tranFq)lanting onions, and 
,)n metliods of .plant production and use of plant growing structures. 

All apparatus for spraying plants with melted paraffin, or other waxes, 

T. J. Maney (Amer. Soo. Jlort. BoL Proe., 28 (1931), pp. 406, 407, pi 1).—A 
b.rief description is presented. 

The effect of paraffining, iirnning, and other storage treatments upon 
tlio groivtli of roses and cherry trees, H. B. Txjkey and K. Bras,e (Amer. 
Boc. Hart. Bci. Proc,, 28 (1931), pp. 489-495). — Of several metliods, including 
priming and paraffining, trenching in sand, etc., of haialling 2-year-oIcl sweet 
cherry trees secured from five large' nurseries and stored by the New York' 
State Experiment Station In a modern concrete' nursery cellar, none had any, 
appreciable effect on subsequent survival. The source of stock did, however,, 
have a profound influence, the losses being 0, B, 7, 68, and 9B per cent,' 
respectively, for the five lots. ' ' ■ 

In a subsequent experiment with sweet' cherries and roses grown at ' the 
station, the various methods of: handling' in -storage did have- considerable 
differential , effects. ' Para,flining the. whole cherry .tree was decidedly harmful, 
and paraflhiing the tox)S proved of no benefit witli trees stored under ,ap|)roved 
nursery practice hut did prove ' valuable w'itln certain roses, -which"' as ' a ''group 
proved iiiore resistant to exposure . than did .clierries. , Cherries -.-Oii '-m'azzard 
,roots were more easily injured tdian those on.mahaleb. 
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The use of washed sand as a substitute for soil In grwiili«,>iise ciiltitre, 
A. Laitrie {Anief\ Soc, Mart. l^aL Proc., US (WSt)^ pp, ■Lsiiii; wmsIiihI 

saiit! and clsenileals applied in dry foriip {Mjualiy good, resnit.s were oVdai,.iied si!: 
Oliio State Un!veJ,'si(:y wltie ealendnlas stud various otlw^r tlo\\a,‘rii!g plii!d:s as 
wlieii grown in soil. The ge.neraHy fMVoral;.>le .results liH.i to tlie <‘o:i.n'liisiori 
sand cultures appear pr<.nn,islng from tlie e(.»niinereia! viewpoint oiiw.* tin..! proper 
procedure luis been work.(Mi out.' I^'roni i..l'.i.e scion t.i lie* vi(‘W|)o.lnt saud (iiltiirc* 
olTers a.ri a.cciirate method o:l* approach in prolvlerns o:r i>.la.nt niitrit.ioin 

.KxpcTimeBts w.lt.li iilirii-violot ti*a;sisinittiiig: gflasses .for g’row.iug; ¥egt‘taf:rle 
plants ill coldfraiiKis, Y. R. Boswell and A. AL Jac.kson (Amei\ Suv, liorL 
Set Froc., 2S (19S1), pp. 375--370) ,—Tei^ts by (,he U. S. I>e|)arl..inent ot Agricul- 
ture o'-t tlrree e()iiiniereia.l glasses designed to promote growtl.! o;!* pljiuts t:im 
transmission o;l: ultra-violet light failed to show any marked super.h:>rit.y <'»r 
i.u:feriority of ttiese g;lasses to ordinary glass in the gr’owlug o:.f t<'.:»nnito, p<.^f.)per, 
and radish pla.nts. In cases w}.iere there was any signiticjmt differtmci? It was 
so slight and often so !.nconsistent :froin year to year as to 1 :k‘ cons.i<:,ic:‘i'(.Hl of 
little merit* 

Forcl:ti.g’ |>,laiits wdtii, artificial light, 0-. II. ].k..>E.scr.{.i (Ajuer, *S'of:'. Korp Bel 
Proe,, B8 (103:1), pp. Jf02-Ji0()). — Wo.rki.ng with over 70 d:iiTerent khids of plants 
to which ■was supplied 4 additional hours o:f ligiit {(I to 10 p* iiu), It was 
observed at Ohio State University tl.iat certain species wei'*e greatly l)etie:fltei!, 
while others, such as Asparagtis i^prengeri, narcissus, and .hyacdntlis, tvere not 
affected. Freesias were decidedly retnrdod. Ca.rnatioiivS given m.lded lighi:: from 
November to April y.ielded 8.14 blos^soms per x)lant as eojnpa,recl with (1.9 for the 
controls. Annuals sown vSeptember 25 in the greenhouse responded ;f{,ivoraldy t.o 
additio'mil liglit,' and good results were also secured until cert,aiu iierennials 
placed in the green iiouse January (1 

In general, however, the slight increases in p.i’od.uct.ion wc're not sulH(!i€‘!,it to 
justify' tlie cost o:,f the electricity. 

Sampling oi‘cIia.rcl soils for nitrate (let<3rinlnatto,iLs, G. .A, IhLiNUEU (A-wca'. 
Boo. liort. Set Froc., 28 (103:1), pp. olo-OlS, Jigs. 2). — .'.R<;’cords t:a.k'C'i.i liy 
Kansas E,xpe.rime.n.l: Station on sjii.n|:)les of soil (.‘olloclieil 21) (3.i riVu’e.nl: l:.iinfw 
during tlie fieriod :fro.n:i Alarch Tfi to November 12 showed a very c*<,trisfdi'*riihle 
fiiicluation in nitrates according to tin,* da,te of sampling, was e.sfM,,*- 

cially t.rue :for sj„ii,ii|,)les taken i.n toil d In. of soil. 'Where .snmp,h:‘.s "wr»r(,j 
taken, to a deptli of 2 ft, t:iH‘ lluctiiatioa Avas nia tori ally n}ir,r(,>wed.. ^'riie aiitjior 
suggests t'iio lUH'd o:f! taking samples at frepuent Intervals and at varitais 
depths ii:t order to get a time picture o:f,tlK*' ljeha,vior of n,itr,u,i(ss hr?iri orcluii'd 
soil. ' 

, lli.cvelfc.a.'t of iiitriite applications ojri th.e so,lii'ble carhohydrat-c^s l,ii 
E. F, IIopk,:i;ns and E. W. GukvK’ (Aui-cr. Boc, liorL BcL Prov,, 2K (J031}, pp, 

303, ftps. 2). '“Analyses made at rex)ea.ted interviUs during the growing season 
and s'ubseciuent storage' period of ai'iples taken ■■from t,r<,‘es growing ,iii sod 
and under cultivation, a'gain indicated (E. 'S. R., (15, p, 220) that Ihe ap'plica,* 
tioii of nitrogen .fertilizer hsnl little effect ori tlie .iie,reenl',iige of soluldif'.c'j'irlto- 
hydrates in tlie f:i'ult, Ii:i the ease of sod-grown Rtayman 'Whiesai'is, fruit' ':f!roiii 
trees" receiving the customary amount of nitrate of soda was higlu'ir In hoUi 
reducing'' and total sugars than that, from excessively ultra fed trees. 11a* varfin 
tioii' in pe,ree'ntage,.'of soluble suga.rs was greater .in^apples from the sod. orchard, 
"than i'll those of the ■cultivated orchard,. In. the. case of Wealthy apples ImrveHicMl 
jus'ln prio:r to the' usual picking season 'the pemmtage" of ' total and reducing ■,„ 
'Sugars was highest' in,' the,'' luifert'ilizecl'groi^^^^ sucrose was higlwa* In <'ertohi 
,0f the Tertilizec! plats., ' ■ 
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A s'lii'Yey of residma from pliosplioms appliciitioias on orchard soils^ 
li. M. Smock and J. H. Oouk,le.y (Amor. iSfoo. Ilot't, &cL Pr'oe., 28 {1081), pp. 
500-514, flffs. 2 ). — Determinations at tlie Ol'iio Experiment Station of the amotwit 
of available pliospiioriis at various depths in an orchard soil at Woost,er in 
wliich fertilizers had been ai)plied for several years ►sb.owed vcnw (hjwii- 

wa/rd diffusion. Tlie maximum plnjsphorus was in the iipijer 2 in., witii some 
ii:idi,catlon O'f percolation to G in. In aiiot:.he.r orchard in wlvLch aiiiiujii diskin.j;- 
of alfalfa sod was practiced and in which the soil reac'tion was isH 6.9j 
]}hospl.ioriis penetration was c(nisideral:)!,>' deei;)er and better distribiitecL In 
an orchard where 14 years had elapsed without fertilizer application there waf§ 
still a marked residue of phosphorus in tiie fn-st inch of soil, accounted for in 
part by the extremely acid reaction (pH 4.3) and in part by the clayey nature 
of the soil. 

Chlorosis of deciduous fruit trees due to a copper deficiency, E. G. 
ANDI 2 RSSBN {Jour. Pomol. and Ilort. SvL, 10 {I0S2), No. 2, pp. 130-140, pis. 5 ). — 
Describing a chlorotic condition of deciduous fruit trees growing in the western 
Cape Province of South Africa on a sandy, well drained soil of add reaction, 
tlie author reports tliat applications of copi)er in the form of copper siiM’ah*? 
in amounts of from 0.25 to 2 Ihs. i)er tree were successful in remedying the 
clilorosis. Treatments with potassium, magiiesiuiii,- manganese, sulfur, iron, 
or maniire liad no effect. Analyses of i^lant materials sliowed a consistent 
deficiency of copper in the chhn-otie tissue, wliich could be traced from leaf 
and fruit down to the B-year-old bark and wood and thcncci to the roots, Ash 
content was always higher in the chlorotic tissiu's. Leaves di|)j)ecl in very 
dilute solutions of c'opi.)er sulfate turned green n'ithiii 2 weeks. The fmiction 
of copper in the physiology of plants is discussed. 

Studies oil iiiatEiity of fruit, J. C. Hinton (Unlv. Bristol, A(/f\ mul 

Ilort. Eesearch Sta. Ann. hpt., 1931, pp. 4(1- pis. d, fig. i),— Tlie subjecd: is 
presented in three' parts, the firot of which, Introductory, discusses the litera- 
ture and tiie present status of kiiowleiige. 

The second part, Prelimhuiry Observations ■ on the Kate of Softening of 
Apples, presents the results of studies -at the. Long Ashton station upon the 
differences in firmness, as recorded by the pressure tester, of apples grown 
under different conditions a.nd picked at different stages of maturity.' In the 
l:wo varieties studied the ra.te of softening after picking wa.s greater .in lato 
ha,rvested fruits. New'ton Wom.ler ai')ples from ringed ],imbs sofl;eiie(], more 
rapidly in the earlier jiic-kings than did. comparable fruit fi'om nonringed' 
braiiciies. The difference between . sod-grown and cultivated Newton Wonder' 
apples were, not sufficumt to allow deductions, but in Grenadier, an early 
variety, It was apiiarent tlnit fruits fro.m the grass iilats so'fteimd more, slowly 
after i>icking.. It is believed tha.t ringed and grassetl fruits were prol)al)iy 
less mature at picking., 

Tlie third section, Starch Content in Kclation to Ma,tiirit;y of A.pples (L‘ow,,i» 
under Various Orchard Conditions, deals with certain physiological changes 
occurring in stor'ed apples of different varieties from, various sources and 
different cultural treatments. The rate at which starch disappeared rrom,: 
apples during storage varied with the different samples and is considered:,,, .a.' 
possible use:ful index to the rate at wliich ' ripening proceeds. A correlation" 
between food supply favoralde to the developing fruits and relative Imniiitiiilty 
of the latter was noted in the majority of eases.; Certain of the sampkvs from. 
thinning and ringing experiments were, included" in the minority, but potasHiiimt 
deflcieney was also , involved, -compUcating 'the situatloiru In general, fruit 
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grown liiider coiiclitioiis of relatively favorable food supply ri|.)onOi! more slowly 
than comparable fruit wliicli bad a less favorable euvironiueut. 

Fiirtiit'ir observations on tlio iiifliience of position in tt'ie cluster on tfjie 
quality of apples, J. (1 Hinton, J. 0. Jones, and F. C. IjKWIB' (U uiv. Brisioi. 

Affr. and Hort. Research Sta. Ann. Rpt, 1931, pp. 68-70).- CenCIniiiMl \vmic 

(B. S. R,, 65, p. 638) at the Long Asbton station again showed inarketl differ- 
ences in apples from different portions of the same cluster. FolUnviiig 
niiig, lateral fruits of Allington Pippin and Bramley Seedling conlain<.'«i oD |Mn* 
cent more sucrose at picking time than did corresponding terminal lriiif:s, Iriil; 
in the case of Allington Pippin, lateral apples lost both su(,*rose and total wt‘ig!it 
more rapidly than did terminal fruits. No significant difference was c>bsc‘rv<‘ri 
in acid content of the two groups. Thinning to one fruit increasiMl the cainceii'- 
tratioii of sucrose In Bramley Seedling apples, equalized the sucrosi^ content ot 
lateral and terminal fruits, and resulted in a slightly higher concen I ration of 
acid in lateral than in terminal apples. The ash content of Bramley Sc'cHlUng 
apples \vas similar, irrespective of position on the cluster or tUvs tJilnidng 
treatment. 

The iclentificatioii of red currant varieties, C. K.. din o Mr son {UniP. 
Bristol, Afp\ mid Hort. Research Bta. Ann. Rpt., 1931, pp. 28-39).^ In this con- 

tribution from the Long Ashton station red currants are tilassiiiec! into four 
lualor groups, (1) Ribes rubrmn, ( 2 ) R. vulgare, (3) R. r/ulgare. marnamirpn, 
and (4) Gondouin. Tire principal distinguishing fejitures of esicti gremp arf! 
set forth, and comments are made on the outstanding characteristics of Imiior- 
tant varieties within the groups. 

The isifluence of long priiiiing and thinning upon the c|iiiility of Con* 
cord grapes,, N. L. Pahtkidge {Amer. IS oc. Hort. Bel. Proa, 28 (1931). igh ./-Jf- 
146 1 abs. in Michigan Bta. Quart. BuL, 15 (1932), No. 1, p. 45).— At the Gralia,nt 
branch of the Michigan Experiment Station vines with SO-IK) In, ids wc'^rc Iiamlied 
as follows: (1) No treatment, (2) alternate buds ri:ibl)e(l off a,s growth starl'cd 
in the spring, (3) all clusters in excess of two per shoot removed, a,nd (4) all 
clusters in excess of one per shoot removed. 

Thinning reduced the total amount of fruit produced. Blossom t'!iiiinlng t,r» 
one cluster per shoot or the removal of alternate buds a,t tlH'‘ bcghiriing of 
growtli reduced the production to about that of iiornuilly . priincfl v,lm\s ( ‘1.2410 

buds).' Blossom thinning to two clusters tier shoot; did not: reduce yliddH niiiit 

rially below no treatment. -As determined by liie' Biix hydr<':>itM:d“r‘r, fruit fif 
thinned vincjs contained a higher i)ercent;age of totf.i! solh:ls. T,lie (owi.n* tl.m 
p:ro(Iuction the higher the solids in the Juice. Blossom tltlnfihig to Ur 

crease tlie weight of buncdies and improve their appearaiime. .i:4ro<,tiict'icm of 
fruit tended to reduce shoot growth, hut the ln<»rea,se in vigor due In h;,mg iinim* 
ing, even with the excess dusters removed, was :not great.' BcHaruse «>f added 
labor costs long priH:dng with cluster thinning of the Coneord is not tamsldia'ed 
economically advisable, 

, The effect' of fruit production and fertilizer treiit,me;iite on tlie .niatiirlfcf 
of 'Goiicord grapes, N, L. Baktridge (Amar. Boa. HorL Bel Proa., 28 (imi), 
pp. U7-150; aM. in Michigan Bta. Quart. Bui, 15 (1932), No. 1, p. 45).— dri this 
study the percentage of total solids .'in the juice of Concord gra.p«*.s teiidcal lolm 
lower as production was increased. 'When data from' all growth clasHCH W'ra-e 
averaged the weaker vines produced' fruit with,. a largtm |:M:;‘rwvrii 5 .igc‘ of int-il 
■solids, due '.apparently to, the fact that the ' production ''Of 'weaker ''vtries 'fended 
'tO' be,, less; in total Weight and lienee a h:iglHn‘ average.' ' 

, 'Whereas in 1926 no effect, of fertilizers on the per<*entagc fjf lofiil sollils 
'W.as',":apparent, com'parlso''ns in 1927'betwee.n' vi'nes o! approximately eipial pro- 
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diiction riicl sliow coiisisteutly higher percentages of total solids in the fruit 
of the iiiifertiliziecl vines. Lime added to nitrogen apparently further depressed 
the perceiits'ige of total solids. Phosphorus on the other hand when used with 
nitrogen had little effect, while potash seemed to increase the percentage of 
total solids slightly. Tlie author does not believe that the data show pcjsi- 
tiveiy the advantage of any fertilizer treatment in hastening maturity or 
infliienciiig the percentage of total solids in the juice, 

Stoniatal apparatus of the cultivated cranberry Vacciniiina niacrocarpon, 
W. I-L SAWYKii, JE. (A/mer, Jour, Bot„ 19 (1932), iVo. 6, pp. 508-513, pi l),—ln 
this study at the East Wareham Cranberry Substation of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station upon the leaves of four varieties, Early Black, Pride, 
MciTarliii, and Howes, there was found no varietal difference of taxonomic ' or 
functional significance in the stomatal apparatus. In the old leaves the 
stoinatal count was lower in McEarlin than in the other three varieties. 
Stomata were found only on the under sides of the leaves. No chloroplasts 
were found within the guard cells but were present in other epidermal cells on 
both sides of the leaves. As a whole the stomatal apparatus was found poorly 
adjusted in function to changing environmental factors of light, temperature, 
and water. 

Coloring citrus fruit ({Los Anpclcs]: Calif. FruU Growers Bweli., 1932, 
pp, 82, figs, 52 ). — The resiilts are presented of extensive studies conducted by 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange of methods and of comparative merits 
of coloring citrus fruits with ethylene gas and the by-product gases of incom- 
plete coinbustlon of kerosene. Cue of the chief difficulties encountered in com- 
mercial coloring rooms was the inability to maintain uniform temperatures, 
which could be secured only by the use of forced air circulation. From the 
standpoint of rate of coloring and of ease of control the ethylene treatment 
was found siiperioi:* to the kerO'Sene. Hot weather in summer resulting in 
temperature of the fruits, greatly above the optimum seriously interfered with 
the coloring of Valencia' oranges. 

F,!iys:ioiogioal factors associated with the product,! veness of pecan shoots, 
A. H. Finch and H. L. Ceane (Natl Pecan Assoc, Proe,, SO (1931), pp. 98-107, 
figs. 2 ). — As detci-miiied by the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Albany, Ga., 
weak fruiting shoots on W'cak trees set 27.1) .i')er cent of tlieli* Idossoins as <?oin- 
iiarcal with 40 iier cent for weak shoots on vigorous tiHK'S, fidie difference 
between strong shoots on the two types of, trees was not marked. Dropping 
co,utinned some 10 days longer on weak than on vig«>roris trees. Keeords taken 
(,)f the dry weiglit of nuts i,iarvested June 18 showed tliose from wirak slioots 
t(,'> l.,)e materially lighter in weight in both wtaik and vigoroms trees. C,)l,)serva- 
tions on tlie relation of size of buds to the behavior of s,lK)ots a, rising there- 
from showed, tluit large buds te,iid 'to i:)rodiK!e mot only tx higher percentage 
of blossoming shoots Init also stronger ones wliich reta.in their nuts to' a. higher 
degree. Strong fruiting ' shoots tended to |')roduce regularly and repeiitedly,, 
The strong shoots which bloomed heaviest set the greatest percentage of . nuts, 
:formed the largest buds for next season's growth, and ,started growing earlier 
and m(,)re rapidly tlmm weak shoots .in the same trees. 

M!Cux)CheniicaI 'examli'iatiou of shoots showed that starch is, present in 'all, of 
tl,ie preceding season’s shoo.ts in early spring, but „ disappears shortly to , re- 
appear again about the middle of June. About the,' middle of, July, ,, starch; 
accumulated rapidly in a,U shoots, with pronounced appearance in the, tips '"o'f, 
strong fruiting 'Shoots.' , An abunda.nce 'of,' free ■sugars, "probably, glucose^ was 
noted in the nut cluster Bteins of both strong, and weak slioots and also in 
the liquid ',coutainea in the young kernels, suggesting the possibility that the 
■processes fundamental to, tlie''fill!ng .of nuts inay, take place in early summerf 
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A prelliiiiiiary report on tlie relation of foliage to llllliig of tlie 

B. G. SiTTON (Nad!, Fami Proa., SO (lOSl), pp. .120 PPh flfh 1}.- At 

Shreveport, ha., starting in early ' August soon aftin' llie shells had hngiiu fo 
iiardoii blit before a.ny cor).sh'lera.i>le liiling Innl taken [hai’e,, I'iiiLnsi sIum»Is oi, 
StiU'irt and Schley were tliiimed to 1, 2, 4, 0, 8, ntid ,10 e<vin|Hai;nd lejives |H/r 
mit. Ail examina.tioii of the nuts at .harvest s,[iow(mI jin'* gi‘f‘ji!e;d: lierin'l cle- 
velopuieiit in both variedes with 10 leaves. Iti oi'der lo prodiiis* nuts ol ,K«s ,1 
grade, it was necessary to .leave 4 or more l.ea;ves f«...u* Si'hirsv ai,n„l il ftr moro 
for Stuart. On the basis of net weight of kernels pr«'.Hlueed by a, ilrdiiiltr* 
number of^ leaves, Schley foliage was mom etilcient (han Stuart. 

Some factors a'ffectliig the premature dropphig of pecans, ,10 B, 

{Natl. Peecm Assoc. Proo., SO (lOSI), pp. 92-07 ). — Records laktni the 0. S,. 
,r.)epart,me,iit of Agricnl.tii:re at Albany, Ga., showeil flud: short and wealc 
shoots produce l)lo'ssomii.ig shoof's whieii set and. mature only a siinill rK'ia.u.nij'age 
of nuts. There was a vin,‘y ni,ar.ked rehitio'u l,:>el:w('Hn,i tin,* length i,>f s.lioot of 
one season and the percentage of blossom clusj'ers whicrh scd: liuihs Ida* next, 
year. 

In anotiier experiment where' t.liree complete f<.*.rt5lizers. 11 8-T, o 8 Jh iitid 

S-S-S (N-PAK), were compared, the yieh.ls were ,pnip<.u,'t:lf nia l:e tt,^ l„ht^ rittrogeii 
content of the fertilissers. I>at:a taken in 19111 sliowed 49.1 and 113.4 per 

cent of the pistillate blooms set, respeet.ively, on the 3-8 3 and 8'- 8-3 plat;s, 

The number of slioots wliich b]oome<.i and set nuts was :lm,*reaset! I'ler c,ei:it, 
by, the ia,rger application of nitrogen, l.he odds l>eing 44il:l, ,F,rom tlieso djii3,i 
the author eoncliides that nitrogen has an importarit eff(,*ct on nut BC'tl'iitg in 
the pecan. 'Water deileieney brought about by planting on very sandy or dense 
clay soils 'contributed 'to premature dropping in adverse se,aso,ns, ami 8Ug.!n\s'f,s 
the advisability o'f re,moYi,ng part of the .trees in unfav(,)rahly loe{ij:ed on'diarchn 

Fertilizing ' the pecan, J. 'J. Skinner and A. O. Auben {'NatL "Pmts Aa-N’oc, 
Froc., so '(4.93.1), pp. 26-29).— -A total of 9,50(1 llis. of ,Austria.n |)(*a vlrnxs werO' 
harvested per acre following the aiiplicalion of 1(,')0 }})s. of .muriajc* o,r p«ij:,aslt, 
150 lbs. .of siiperi'iliosplmte, and 200 ll>.s. olMinie to n tine sandy hent.i in Salem* 
Parish, La.,, as eoinpared with 455 lbs. per acre. on I lie nonferi,11;ized tirt'ai. The 
iinporta,nce of ptmsrihorus was shown in yields of 3,4j,,l0 .ihs. <;„d' ytries i,m ,si>il 
receivlt'ig 150 lbs. of 18 tier (.’eni st.iperplios,i;).hate. 

The g,ro'Wth O'f several .tloricmlt'itral cr(.)pH on limed 'and achllfltH'l soils, 
F, F. Wei,in,ai«>, and 8. W. Deoki® {..dwcn Boa, Port. BoL Proik, B8 (4,93,0 », PP* 
4,,/d,, iff)' •"'““'Observuth.ms at the University of Illinois the growt,„h, and, flower- 
ing of phints in soil' with ,i,dl' values of 5 to '5,5 and T to '7.5 indicated that;: 
most flower crops grow, and iJroduco sallsfactori'ly wd'iiiln f'ln,* hoII reae'tloii 
range ,utliize<l. Blue Bird forget-me-nots began to bloom jda'iut' li,l day's 'ejirl'ic!r 
in, the aekl soils. 

Vegetative' growth' aiMl'flow.e.r prodiictioi'i, of siiitnner annuals' wlieii 
.grown, under cheese cloth, K., Post {Amm\ Koo. Hart Sal Proa., 28 (lOHi), 
pp; 398-^897),— AleBXilU obtained in a. .cloth-covered liouse 32''l)'y 48 ft. iist.Hl at 
Cornell 'Uiiiversity '.for ''growing va rious . summer ' a.nnuals, s!',h,'‘h an a.sj:,(*rH ,aral 
'calendulas,; indicated that .such a'structure has commercial 'iiossibllitiCB, ' Sev- 
eral species greW' finer blossoms under .the doth than in' tlie („)|')'e.iL (hile,ndiilas. 
Trachyinene'A and ' 'clahlias were particularly benefit^!, whih* corlain sjoH-los, 
such as' zinnia and' Tagetes," 'were incUned to b.e 'soft 'stemmed and rraglle. 
Asters', suffered less fro.ni wilt, and insects ..in general were r(Mhk‘(Hl imfh*r the 
'Cloth., 

Beduciug tho day length 'of' ohryS''ahtheinttiw8,',f'oF the prwliictlcw of 
eMy' Wooins ,by the use, of Mack, sateen ' cloth,- K.' P ost {Amer, me. li'mi. 
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8cL Proc.j (WSl), pp. 382S8S ). — rediiction at Cornell University of the 
pliotoperiod of chrysaiitliemnms by the use of black cloth advanced the time 
of bloom from S9 to 57 days, according to variety. Darkening for , 2 hours 
at bot'ii ends of the day wa.s more effective in hastening bloom than was 4 
consetyiitive hours either morning or evening. Comparing 10, 20, and 30 days 
of (larkeni'iig, it was evident that .the shorter period may be eciiially as effective 
as when coiitiiiiied up to the time of bloom. Stems of ilou'ers forced into 
bloom earlier than normal were shorter than those of plants liaviiig , the usual 
pliotoperiod. Darkening the entire plant was more effective tlian me,rely dark- 
ening the flower buds. 

Stmlies of p,hotoperioclisni of the crysasithenmiii, G. H. Poesch {Amer. 
Soc. IIorL 8cL Froc,, 28 (1981), pp, 389-392 ), — In these studies at Ohio State 
University, covering plants with entire wdiite shade had no effect in hastening 
blossoming. The duration of the light rather than the intensity was found to 
be the controlling factor in influencing time of liloom, since under lath frames 
there was no effect. The application of nitrogen or potash did not influence the 
time of blooming. 

Microchemical tests of the tip, midsectioii, and base of the stems of plants 
from the several treatments showed very large amounts of nitrates in all tissues 
of iiitrogen-siij)plied plants, abundant nitrates in the potassium -supplied plants, 
a.nd as a matter of fact in plants of: all treatments, iiK'Iudiiig the luishEided and 
unfertilized. No starcli was found in the stems of sliaded phints, a.nd it was 
highest in tlie unshade<l, unfertilized group. 

Tlio effect on gladioli of heating the soil with electricity, S. 1.^. E'A'ISWei.ler 
and J. E. TAVEENErn (Amer. Soc. Ilort. ScL Froc., 28 (1931 )f pp. 398-401, pi,' 1, 
fig, i).-"-The use at the University of California, of a special soil-hesithig wire 
.jflaced a.t a depth of 5 in. midway between rows of gladiolus ha,st,:e:necl growth 
and blooming. Prince of Wales flowers commenced blooming April 22, and 90 
per cent of the flowers were in bloom when the first ones opened in the.' cheek 
rows, Mays. A considerable increase in the weight of new.corms and .cor- 
mels was recorded in favor of tlie heated area.. There wnis no appreciable 
diff*ere.iice ill quality of blooms between tile -tw'o plats. 

Feoiiy fertilizers and cutting methods, S. W. Deci^.ee and B\ If. Wisinard 
(Amer. Soc, Hort. Bci. Froo,, 28 (1931), pp. .'ff23-4^2(), bU .-~-Tlxpei:i. merits: at 

tlie. University of Illinois indicated tliat the pieony when j;)lanted in :t(U'i:iIo soil 
<loes n(,)t resi:)ond profitably to api>lication of fe.rti'lizers. The effects of diff;erei..it 
degrees of severity' of cntti.«g were compared (on seven. variet.i.es) wil.li tlie 
observation that cutting reduced, moderately the suiis<.‘qtie.nt prml action. A 
larger iiiii,nber of blooms were ha.rvested from ],,)Ia.nls from '\\i:iicli {ill slioots 
were cut tlmn those from wliich only one-half the sliools v'cre remov(.‘d, lint 
the .stems were shorter. There were' no ma.rked diffm’ciKfes in. vigor licitween 
the two plats, and cutting' did not increase the susceptibllily of plants to 
disease. 

Siiiiimer flowerlBg’ phloxes, A. M. S. Pkidiiam (Anur. Soc. llort. Bci Froc. ^ 
28 (19'Sl)rpp. -Tracing theTiistory of the. develoxmient of the culti- 

vated' phlox, the author lists early Ame,ricun varieties,, with, tlie or.'I.ginator, 
date of origin,, and color of bloom. 

15'.ffe€ts of temperature and desiccation during sto,rage o.n gerinii'ia.tion. 'of 
seeds of tlie American e.lm ■(Ulmns americana' L.,), , ' 0. B. and 'O. P, StBiN-"' 
BAOTii (ffwer. Soc.JIort. BcL Froc., 28 (1931), pp. 441-4^8).-^ -The kmgth of ike 
rest period, ' of 'ehn ■ seeds' was. 'found 'in those studies at the University of 
Minnesota to be , influenced both' by moisture, content and by storage tempera-' 
ture. In 'general, the rest period was shorter at 0.'’ ''than at 10^ 0., Irrespective 
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of moisture ,coiitent. The rest period, of elm seeds a wcH'ksjd tor 

harvest and teniiiiiuted approximately d months latr*r. d.lie ponod fda'h, 
viability lasted for about o mouths after the lireak ot lia' pto.'fuo., lo 
general, the drier tlie seed the higher the pereaaitage «h p;r?ritiiual,ioii al ai!> 
time and ttie longer the period of viability. 

Elfects of tlie applieatioii of iiiits'ie'nfcs to orty,iiHe:wtaI t.'reirs. A, 1% 
De WiniTH and L. G. Ohadwiok (Amer. IforL i’roe., 2S (infU), pp, 4d;.' ^ 
as plant material established young trees of the Ksialisf! eirn aiMl 
sugar maple, favorable responses were seeiired at Gliio Stai.e University I rom 
tfie application of quickly available nitrogen fertilizers, la tin* ilni bvfih 
nitrate of soda and anunonium sulfate increased twig length iiiereiututl; altouf: 
nine t.unes that of cheek trees. In tlie maple tlie trees «u'i tlie nitroi:;eii |ba,ts 
made from 15 to 20 times the growtli increment o,f the elK,‘el{ plid.s. U'Uper- 
phosphate alone gave very little increase above tlu* ('lie.cics, {iiie itppurtud ly 
to its slow soil penetration. Complete fertilizer gave favorabli* rt^siiirs. In 
general spring applications were more henetleial tlian autiimn. 

Growth experl in eiits with shade trees under law.ii eoiwltthWLHt D. Wyman 
{Anier. Sog, Sort. Bci. Proc., 28 (1981), pp. ),-■■- At Cornell irniversity 

5-year-old pin oak trees planted in tlie spring made siguiricautly I'ud'ter growtii 
tiian those set in the autumn. Furthermore, tlie perccnitsige i>l" Idlled and 
badly injured trees was considerably greater .in tlie .fall-planted groitin In 
a stony clay soil, pla,iitlng with care in deep, vvide Violas gave worf.h while 
results but had no significance in a silty clay loam. Nitrogen .fe,rillizer usiii 
in the hole at planting had no beneficial effect and in some (!ases aiiparenily 
caused leaf injury. Pruning was benetkial in tlie case of siiririg-planied 
trees: 

Some coiiiparisoiis of methods of g.rafting evorgreons, V. T. STO'i:rrK.M'YE« 

{Amer, Hort. Proe., 28 (1931), pp, 498-500, p/.s*. 2}. At tlm .lowii 

College (lipping the entire scion in melted pa.ratf!n (1(55*' hi) mid then iirush'- 
i,ng the union with the same material rosuh.ed, in tlie case of |,j!a,iils .s(!l; In 
.open greenhouse benches, in 86 per cent of success m with 7f,l 

cent for wrapped grafts and 52 per c*ent for pai’alfinml graft.s in a st;ni:}(lard 
propagating case, 

A study of the regions of the tomato fruit as alfoetecl by selectloiit l:‘l C.1, 
Staib and J. H. MaoCiluivkay {Amer. iSo(x llort SgL Prao,, 28 pp, MO- 

,55^).— Stiulies at tlie Indiana Blxperiment »Stath">n ti|>on fully riiie 
harvested fro,m plants of John Baer srnd Indiana, Baltimore,* wlilcb' luul bi^Cf! 
grown, .from seed of .fx'Uits sekHit.ed for high, or low i;KUN:Y»nlag{* rif wall .material, 
showed IK) progressive cliange in wa,ll material as a .result of si'hr'tlou. WImre 
selection was made on, the basis of the rcrfractivi* index of tin* (*;x{vreHS(»i,l jtiiee 
the results were much 'the same as with ■ wall material, that .is, '11m avmi'igert 
returned In the directio,n of the mean. No correlation, either positive or 
tive, could be' established between a. larger percentage , of , wall l.iHHtm .a ml a, 
higher concentration .of 'the fruit juice. 

, ' GreeiihOTise tomato variety tests, H. L. Seaton (Mkhif/mi Sta, Qwiri, BaL, 
15 ■{19S2)r^o. 1, pp, '8-16, i?).,— Accompanied by des(*rIpBons, labululed data 

are presented, on .the, yields by months 'for nine .varhdles of for<‘iiig toinaloc*M 
grown in the' spring of 1931. ' 

■, The IMteharcl ton.i.ato, W. S.'Poirai {U, B. Dept, Atp\ Olni 2/pi (1932), pp, Jp 
'fig. i).— This, new variety,' developed .from a .cross of Cooper Bpeciiil X Mni*' 
. g.lobe, isvcm*efully '(iescribed,^a,nd briefly All In relation to time of ripen 

' ing, resistance to. (ligeaseX'^Incl^^^^^^ wilt and nalllmad riiHh and ii« 

v'to' uses, , 
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Tlie various effects of frost protectors , on tomato pla,irtS 5 R. P. Hibbakd 
{Michig(in Sta. Tech, Bui, (1982)^ pp, 86, figs. S), — Many different grades 
and Iviiids oi,' plant protectors were studied over a period of six years during 
which there oc*ciirred a wide variety of climatic conditions. Both the air and 
the soil benei:it,h most of the covers warmed up more rapidly than in the open, 
jind t,iie covers provided protection from cutworms and in some cases obviated 
tlie necessity of weeding. Growth under the protectors was generally better 
than in the open, but two or three weeks after their removal the cllstiriction 
between the two groups of plants was often diflicult. Partial etiolation result- 
ing in some cases from covering also disappeared shortly after the plants were 
uncovered. Under certain covers growth was not checked at all, while iincler 
others liglit was apparently a temporary limiting factor. 

Prom a practical standpoint the protectors were of undoubted value in one 
of six years, of doubtful value in two, and of no value in tliree. In years when 
the protection was beneficial there was some increase in yield, both early and 
total. Giassine and glassine-like covers more frequently hastened ripening, 
stimulated yields when prices were high, and lost less fruit by frost at the end 
of the season than did any other type of protector. 

Tomato color as affected by processing temperatures, J. H. MacGilliveat 
(Aiiicr. Bog. Ilort. 8ci, Proc., 2S {1981), pp. 353’-Sf58, figs. 4). — Observations at 
the Indiana Experiment Station upon the color changes in canned tomatoes 
processed in water at 70, 80, 90, and 100'’' G. showed the least loss in color at 
tlie lowest temperature. Observations on other lots processed at the above 
temperatures showed practically no spoilage, just one can from the 80° lot. 
Similar experiments with tomato juice showed the same impairment of color 
at high temperatures. Bubbling pure oxygen through tomato juice resulted 
in decidedly poorer color at all temperatures than did the bubbling of pure 
nitrogen or no treatment. Subjection of tomato juices of different color rat- 
ings to like temperatures indicated that good colored juices suffer a relatively 
greater color impairment than do poorly colored samples. It was apparent 
that oxidation of tomato pigment results in color reduction, and that high 
temperatures have a similar although independent effect. 

Effect' of size of crown and length of cutting season on ' yields of 
asparagus, K S. Habek (Jour. Agr. Research iU. B.], 45 (1982), No. g, pp, Ml- 
109; a'bs. in Anier. Boc, Ilort, BcL Proc., 28 (1981), p. 809) ,—liecor Os taken at 
1:he Iowa Exi^erimcmt Station over a 3-year period on the yield of 1,50 asparagus 
plants set out when 1 year old after individual weighing showed marked varia- 
bility, Male plants produced a greater . number of spears and heavier yields 
per plant tlian did the females. The average weight of male plants was 
slightly greater at planting, but had all crowns below 15 g in weight been dis- 
carded more of the males than females would have been lost. The total weight 
, of spears produced by any one plant in any season was Ifighly correlated with 
the total weight of spears produced in each of the otlier two years. In males 
for all, tliree years total yield or total weight of spears was significantly eo.rre- 
lated with weight of crown at planting. With females this correlation' was' 
ne,gative Imt significantly so in nnly one season. When males and females 
were combined no significant correlation was found. 

As concerned the length ' of cutting season, , no subsequent harm and greater 
yields resulted from cutting up to July 1. Plants cut to July 15 '.showed^ a 
significant decrease in yield the following, year, and it is deemed possible ;as the 
plantation grows older that even July '1. may be too ' late, , for best results.,.;,, 

'Some ' cliemical and physical changes obseiwed ' fa 'grecm , 
swhjcctetl to" various storage conditions, 11. L, OAKontrs' (AnieK "Bocf'Moft 
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ScL Fro€\, 2S pp. $67~SVf) .--At tbe Virginia Truck ExiJciiiiiciit 

Henderson biisii Lima beans Iuirves{;e(.l at intervals from Serd(*inber W to 
ber 20 aiid stored oiider various teniperaturo aiul humidity t'oialii inns were 
studied with resig^et to jdiysicMl and eliemkai ehangt^s. irhe greaL^st: loss iu 
weight of beans, whether in pods or shelled, oeenrrc'd (he seiHOid and, I bird 
(lays a.,fter pieldiig. Ilo'wever, Hie percentage oi: wbitfunal beans was laria",*-'!: 
the first day. Celiopiiaiie was elteetive in prevcmling inoislure lossr^s Ih,i{ did 
not cliecdi whitening and tended t(.> in'onnd-e' (.onglniess and didr^rirrnil ,iii 
(iuality. 

Oliemieal changes i,neliided a rapid loss In t:ot{ii si}ga.rs, (■.‘.si>e(ria,,liy drirlng I I'M,* 
first 24 hours. A slight increase in starch during tlie llrsl, 24 .hours W'i'js ex- 
plained o,ii the basis of sugar condensa.tion. Total aia,! .Insolnbh,* ,n,ll'i‘iigeri 
tended to increase' and soluble nitrogen to decrrease di.iring the s't(,)rag<* |,'M,*,riotl. 
Little change was recorded iu actual amount of lii>er liirougiioid, iIh,‘ slora;d‘ 
pe,riod. The author concludes that Lima l)eans are |:>hy.sioiogicall.\" i,iider (bat,( 
other vegetables used in the gree.n state. 

Tl'ie s 'll ccessf 11.1 pollliiatloii period of garde,Bi becTw, ilhd',;a; 'Viilgaids, It 

MiAGiiiJDKB (ibntcr. Soa. Jlort. 8cL Proc., tiS {J93i ), pp. »;> I Liirily diS'' 

cussing polHi,iatio,n, tc'chnic employed witii the l)eel"., ilu.:* jiuti,ior" asserts l,ha,t: 
emasculation and removal ot lateral flowers is dlfhcult to a.cc<'a,n|iUsh wUlioiii 
causing serious injury. In every case- inateria.ily botUrv K(d:'.s <,4: sc«',*d wt.-ua:* 
secured from the uiieniaseulated blooms. 

I^oUiiiatioii t, rials in the gnK?nliou.s{3 at Cornell University madt'? a,t dMT(,‘'rei:if: 
stages of floral development indicat'.ed tliat tiie day of a.nt.lier di4ils<H,?nce 'Is bt.'St, 
and that pollination could not la* dtilayed longer than first dsiy 
opening. 

' Similar tests carried on in the held at tlie Ohio E'xrK-uii'm'ad' StsUif.m sug' 
gested that tlie period of recefitivity may last 2- and perliaps k days in the? o'i'am. 
Some indication was seen tliat polli.nation from 4' to- 7 hours 'd«‘l'u„sci''i'i('‘(,* 
favors fertilization. 

The iiifliieiice of inbreeding upon tJie sea-s.<Kii, of nia"tw,r,ity ifi, cah'bage, 

0. H. F}:ffiA,iisoN {Afner. Hoe. 11 ort. Bel. Proa., tiS (19S1), pp. ddildldd).- C(u,!'i|;airl" 

sons at the California lllxi>erimeiit Station of ■ i,nbred lines <'it rdp^adiagm 
Mairket C-iibl)a,ge with hybrids between such lines witli rt'Speef, to onrhuosH amt 
plant weiglit Iiidlcaf'.ed that: crossing of unredated lim-‘s, t:(*'iids t(,» liicrisasc* 
earliness, soinethnes as much fis a week. Hybrids belw(*ei'i rtdatiHi !tin*s usually 
Imd th'e same season as tlieir pa,re],'its. With, resta.Md; i'o 'total ida'ut; WiMgli!, some 
crosM(\s .t''iel,('led i")r(',fg('»ny , of gi*eater wedght tUa,n ilu,? loireiits, imllcatl'W,:? o,r 
-heter<)sis.' ' G(U',ien,illy the variat,'i,ons in. t<.>t.al we,ight; were in [.in* same iua.ler 
as those for earllness, but In one' cross ■ the mimm of 'the liyliricls ,r(u,'mi,liied t'iy;,* 
same as that; of the parents, wlnu’eas the total, pla'idv wc'igiit, W'lis <'*onsl(h'*ra'ls-ly 

The author eoncludc-,*s’ that season in cabbage is' depem,Ient In part on gmietic 
factors, a„i,Kl that hybridization witli resulting increased viguu* Is not mn'c^ssarily 
asso'ciated' with earlier maturity. 

Man.'iii'lal experiments 'with hops, in pot' eultoe» ,F.- II, Bkabi) (Jon-n PomoL 
miS Hort. Bek, IQ {Umt), No. pp. m~^05, pis. various f(u1;iliz(‘r lr(‘nt« 

inents 'applied; to hops,, those in which 'nitrogen or phosphorus was omIitcMl liad 
the most 'pronounced effects,, -these, plants being st, unted, deve,!(„ii)i,ug few sl-UH-ds, 
and teiuliii'g'-toH)''econ^^ unfruitful.' In the case of nitrogfui delhjlfmcy 

the leaves were pale green and in the' absence of sufliclent phosphorus wcu‘e dull 
greem rotassimn on the other hand tended to stimulale growth and lo lengfhen 
-the :'''growihg' T^'erio-d.' ' showed marginal scorcip slight 
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chlorosis, and purpling, these manifestations increasing with an increase in 
tlie iiiti’ogeii supply. The oinissioii of calcium caused no marked effect except 
some inargiiial scorciiing of the lower leaves. A lack of niagiiesiiiiu caused 
angular spotting and scorching of the Ic-aves, premature leaf abscission, and 
failure of cones to develop, Itaiii water was indistinguishable in its effects 
from the jjo-nitrogen treatment. 

The peppers, A. T. Erwin {loim Sta. Bui, 29S (I0S2), pp. 111-152, figs. 11),— 
A monograph on cultivated peppers in which are discussed origin, botanical 
characters and relationships, the elassiffcatioii of varieties, culture, yields, uses, 
and diseases, the last by G. S. Ileddy of the plant pathology section. 

EOEESTEY 

The Yale Demoiistratioii and Kesearch Forest near Keene, New Hanip- 
shire, X W. Toumey (Yale Univ, School Forestry But 33 (1932), pp. 
pis. 36). — A general description is presented of the forest and experimental 
plats, manner of operation, rates of growth of various species, products and 
utilization, returns, etc. Volume, yield, and financial rctiirii tables are 
appended. 

Some observations on Pinns virgiiiiana Mill. In Monroe Cloniity, Indi- 
ana: An ecological study, J. E. Potzgkr (Ind. Acad. Set Froe., 47 (1931), 
pp. 153-174, figs. 9). — As establislied in studies l.>y Indiana University, P. vir- 
ginianq was spreading rapidly in Monroe County as an escape from isolated 
cultivated trees. Its prolific reproduction in open areas and on worn out soil 
makes the species desirable for reforesting waste and barren land. Tliis pine 
, displayed an extreme intolerance to shade, with practically no re|)rodtiction 
under parent trees possessing dense crowns. 

Tine seed development in "Finns iiainstris, A. C. Mathews {Jom\ Elisha 
Mitchell Set SoG., 4^ (1982), No. 1, pp. 101-118, pis. 7). — The results are pre- 
sented of a microscopical study at the University of North Carolina of the 
processes of pollen and ovule formation and fertilization in the longleaf pine, 

Plaixtliig’ experiments with poiiderosa iiiiie in, northern Aliniiesota, T. 
BcHAmyAlA^BF 2 Jour. Forestry, SO (1932), No. 6, pp. 680, 681). — Low survival 
at the close of ten years accompanied by a poor growth of the remaining trees 
led to the conclusion that ponderosa pine is .not suitable for planting in north- 
ern Minnesota. 

Seed I'elexise .troiii western white i:>i.ue and po,iideTOsa pine cones, I), S. 
Olson (Jou?\ Forestry, 30 (1932), No. 6, pp. 748, 7//.P).— Covering attached 
freshly ripened cones ■ of both species with light wire screen <?ages, tlie jiiithor 
dhund that the principal release of seed took place in the spring. A high pro- 
portion, of the early-released seeds was empty. 

' Chemical treatments to shorten the rest period of red aiitl black oak 
acorns, C. G. Deubek (Jotir. Forestry, 80 (1982), No. '6, pp. 674-679, fig. J.).— 
Germination records . taken at Yale University on acorns- of two species, , col- 
lected ill October and part immersed in a S per cent solution' of thiourea ' and 
part exposed to the vapors of ethylene chlorohydrin for 24, 48, and 9G .hours, 
showed a definite acceleration from all’ ethylene treatments,' while thiourea ; for 
a 'time, delayed germination as’ compared with the controls. .Iloth eheinleal 
treatments accelerated the rate, of germination. for a ,sShort,, period, and of the 
two chemicals thiourea . is , believed to hold 'more promise because it stimulated 
more acorns' to, , germinate within; a short. period than did-the'. .ethylene ehloro- 
hydrln. , 
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Planted hardwoods differ In rate of growth, D. J. Wkijokli. {Miehigmi 

Sta. Quart, BiiL, 15 {Itm), No. pp. S5, 36} --Uenmvimmits hi a of 

hardwoods estaljlished in the Michigan State College nursery in li;io spring <)!' 
190T sliiwvecl basswood, re<l oak, ches{;niit, black cherry, white asli, ami grecMi 
ash ill clesceiiding order of fv\'erage diameter growth. Keel oak led in lielght: 
growdli and lihick eiierry in percentage of survival. As a result of these tests 
the two ash species sire ssiid to be of little value for planting on dry sites. 

il preeisloii tlendro, meter, L. H. Kkinekk {Jour, Forcstrp, 30 {1932}^ No. 6', 
pp. ()()2-69i), fills. 8).— A simple, accurate, nonrocording clendroineter consisting 
of S 3 , screw hook imbedded in the wood is described and its operation discussed. 
As growtii proceeds the bark is pushed outward, making it necessary simply 
to measure the diminislilng distance between the end of the hook and tlie ba,rk. 

Selection cnttiiigs for the small forest owmer, K. C. 1::1aW';ley and A,. W. 
Goobspeed (Yale JMw . School Forestry Bui. S 5 {1982)^ pp. SJ ^ pis, II, fig . i).— - 
Designed primarily to aid owners in the development of a profitalile plan for 
managing their small forest areas, this paper discusses sele.ction ('iit.tiug as corn- 
}>ared with clear cutting and outlines a ‘pj'actieal system of management ba,sed 
on the selective system. 

Seasonal shrinkage of Bfoiiterey jhiie and redwood trees, if. W. Haasih 
{Plant Physiol^ 7 (tOSB), No, 2, pp. 285-295, figs. If). — A study of clendrogiuplilc 
records made in Monterey County, Calif., indicated that fall or winter swell- 
ing in trees iS' preceded by a progressive contraction during the dry iioricHl O'f 
summer. Such shrinkage apparently may- occur also , during an unusually dry 
spring. Both the Monterey pine and the. redwood were found to undergo I1:i(3.se 
seasonal variations, the most important underlying cause of which was iip- 
parently soil moisture changes. In a single tree the heartwood may lie Khriiik- 
ing while the tree as a whole is swelling. 

The sti'ength and related properties of redwdod, R. F. Luxfoki) and iL. J, 
MimKWAnDT (U, B, Dept. Agr., Tech. Bid. 305 (1982), pp. 48, pis, 6, figs. ^.,1).— 
Studies conducted by the U. S. D. A. Forest Products Laboratory in coojau'alion 
with tlie ■ University of Wisconsin are reported, the purpose of which was' t;o 
obtain information on the physical and mechanical properties of rtnlwood. 
studies included a specific gravity survey and the determination o’l! strengtii 
related properties. , 

It was found that the redwcjod studied was higher' in such properties asi',H,!n(,b 
tug strength, crushing strength., and hardness than 'would be expected ' from its 
'specific gravity, while in, shock resistance it was usually somewhat' lower, ■ llcih 
.wood in the form of , s,m,all specimens increased ;in strength in drying, altiiioug,'li 
the. relative increase was^less than for most species. A few properties, parf:,lcn'‘ 
larly those indicative of shock-resisting ability, frequently siiowed a dc^creawc 
clue ,to dry,'ing. The virgin-growdh, redwood from, Mendocino Counfy, G;dif„ wiis 
somewhat, stro-i'iger than that from Humboldt County, but 'tlie d'iffere,oc(‘S In most, 
strength 'properties were not sO' great as would be expected from the dlfferenc'cs 
in .weight: ' The strongest virgin-growth redwood, all properties considered, 
from just above the butt log. 

The moisture in the, heartwood, of the virgin-growth, redwood . studied variet I 
"from 'an .average.of .about,' HO to 175 per cent at the stump of Inclividual trmis 
,to.ab,out.,60 per ce'nt at midheight, beyond' which 'point it rem,aiiied., almost unb 
form tliroughout, the rest, of the tree. The, moisture in the sapwood averaged 
over ,'200 per cent, throughout' the entire height of the tree. 

' ^ ' The extractives in,' the wood , affected the' strength of tlie redwood studied,' 
increasing such properties ,as bending, strength and compreB'sive stre'ugth, 'w'hiie 
.shock resistance under, some conditions was actually decreased. 
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The shrinkage across the grain of the heartwoocl of the re(iw(K)'(l stiidiecl was 
relatively low. The low shrinkage appeared to be due primarily to the extrac- 
tives in the heartwood, as the sapwood, which had a lower extractive coiitentj 
was considerably higher in shrinkage. Occasional pieces of redwood, like those 
of other softwood species, contained compression wood in varying degrees. 
Compression wood has a much higher endwise shrinkage than normal wM) 0 (i and 
is also deficient in strength for its weight, and therefore boards containing much 
of it should be discarded for most lumber uses. 

All appendix contains detailed data from the specific gravity survey, detailed 
data on strength and assoeiated properties of redwood, and an explanation of 
terms and methods employed. A list of 14 references to literature hearing on 
the subject is included. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

Effect of solid and gaseous carbon dioxide upon transit diseases of 
certain fruits and vegetables, 0. Brooks, E. V. Miixer, 0. 0. Bbatley, J. S. 
Cooley, T. V. Mooic, and H. B. Johnson (17. S. Dept. Apr., Tech. Bui. SIS (1982), 
pp. 60, figs. 84 ). — Studies were made in the laboratory at constant temperatures 
and with constant percentages of carbon dioxide, and in pony refrigerators aiHl 
refrigerator cars, in which the temperature and i>ercentage of carbon dioxide 
were coiitiiiiially falling, to determine the effect of a shoid: period of gas storage 
as a possil:)le substitute for precooling in order to decrease tlie spoilage in fruits 
and vegetables that often occurs during the first day or so after loading warm 
products into refrigerator cars. The control of diseases and other forms of 
sxjoilage was readily accomplished, but the effect of earhon dioxide the 
flavor of the product was found to set a definite limitation to this method of 
treatment. " 

The most serious limitation was found with peaches, apricots, strawberries, 
and red raspberries. Plums, cherries, blackberries, blueberries, black raspber- 
ries, currants, pears, apples, and oranges ^showed a greater tolerance of the' gas. 
Grapes, peas, sweet corn, and carrots stooil extreme treatments with favorable 
results. 

The first objectionable effect from excessive carbon dioxide treatments was 
a slight loss of aroma. With more prolonged or severe treatments, tliis was 
followed by a still greater loss of flavor and sometimes ■ by tlie deve!,opmeiit 
of an odor of fermentation or other objectionable quality. High percentages 
ot carbon dioxide were more harmful than lower ones, yet wit:h 25 per cent or 
more. of the gas increased concentration did not greatly shorten tiie pori.od of 
safe treatment. The effect of the carbon dioxide u]:)on tlie flavor i'ncreascHl 
with an increase in temperature in a .manner that indicated a relal.ionsliip witli 
general metabolic activities. , 

With strawberries at temperaturcKS ranging from 32 to 77® P., Botrytis and 
Bhizopus rots were fairly well inhibited by 23 per cent of. carbon dioxide, {iiid 
completely inhibited by 37. per cent or more of the gas. Botrytis inoculations 
on Bartlett pears and Monilia inoculations on Italian prunes were held 'in 
check by ..from 20 to 30 per cent of' carbon dioxide and greatly 'inhibited by 
from 12 to 1.5 per cent. Exp(.;rimen.ts with ' Monilia inoculations, on peaches 
showed that within the ra.nge of from, 10' to 50 per cent. of "Carboii dioxide the 
average reduction in efficie.ney of the fungus was a.pproximately. twice that ..of' 
the percentage 'Of gas used. At. 77%, within a '.range,' of from 10 '.' to. 40 .per cent,, 
the' ca.rboii dioxide had an effect upon' Mon.llia. rot' .approximately .eg ulvalent 
.to that of reducing tlte temperature as' 'many degretss ' as '.the:'.. pemu:it'age''' of' 
gas, used.', ^ 
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Carbon dioxides was more efficient in checking the softening of the fruit 
than ill preventing the development' of soft rots. With 25 per cent or iiiore 
of tlie gas the softening of strawberries was almost completely inhibited, and 
the softening of wairm peaches was as greatly cheekeci as by a drop in temiier- 
jitiire of 18® or more. In pony refrigerator experiments, Bartlett pears siiid 
three varieties of apples were held as firm and as free from disejise by initial 
carbon dioxlcle treatments as by immediate storage at 32“ . Carbon clloxicle 
treatments proved valuable in preventing the shattering of grapes. 8wcet 
com, cauliflower, peaches, and carrots that had been exposed to the gas were 
found to he distinctly sweeter than those held in normal air at the same 
temperature. 

B’oiirteeii refrigerator car experiments are reported upon in which solid 
carbon dioxide was used as a supplementary refrigerant and as a source of 
carbon dioxide gas. Four of these w'ere with strawberries, 5 with peaches, 
and 5 with dewberries. The carbon dioxide treatments had no objectionable 
effect upon the flavor, except' that in two peach shipments tlnit received the 
inaximmn treatment a slight change in flavor was detected when the fruit 
was held till fully ripened. The carbon dioxide treatments had an average 
effect upon the rots in the top of the car equivalent to a lowering of' 10“ in 
temperature throughout the trip, or to an average lowering of temperature ■ of 
21“ ■ during the first 36 hours. The fruit in the top of the test cars showed 
greater firmness at destination than the fruit at the bottom of the control cars, 
despite the fact that the temperature in the bottom of the control cars averaged 
about 13° lower than the temperature in the top of the same cars. 

Under the conditions of the shipping experiments reported, the inhibiting 
effect of the solid 'carbon dioxide was found to be almost entirely due to the 
carbon dioxide gas, the refrigerating effect of the solid carbon dioxide being 
largely offset by a slower melting of the ice in the bunkers. 

The effect of mosaic on cell structure and cliloroplasts, M. T. CoOK 
(Jour. Dept. Agr. Puerto Rico, 15 (mi). No, 2, pp. 177-181, pis. 5).— Two points 
to which the author has called attention in his wmrk previously noted (E. S. B,, 
67, p. 137), namely, that, mosaic inhibits the development of the meristematle 
tissue so that little if a,ny cliff erentirition occurs after the virus comes 'in co'iitact 
•with it, and that for a time the development of chloroplasts is inhibited', have 
been, confirmed: in the autlior’s work, here reported in detail 'as folI(')W'e(! in IPSO 
in st'uclios with mosaic plants of Grotalaria striutu, Ouncu pup(tt 0 , jiiid 
PMchmis amazondea. 

,1 A 'virus disease of delpliiiduxn and tobacco, W. D. Vauleau {Kenk&ekif 8 ta. 
\Bul M7 (WS2), pp. 81-88, fign. Jp.—K virus disease'Of perennial delphini'um is 
described, the, S3''mp toms of' which a, re said to bear "Some revsemblance to tobacco 
ring spot, although the disease is caused by a distinct virus. "The.vi'rus W'^as 
.found to transfer readily to tobacco, and is considered to l)e identictil witii a 
virus sometimes tound in White.. Burley tobacco. The delphinium ■ virus was 
■.found" to affect .plants in the families Kanunculaeeae, Solana'ceae, and Ciieur- 
bitaceae. It is. thought possible, that- the 'virus may be seed borne. 

■' .■iPlaiit; disease investigations at the Tennessee Station] {Tmneum Bia. 
Mpt.. 19Sl, pp. S'/f, 48, 4^, BO-54 ) ^ — ^Notes are given of investigations ' by 61. .A. 
.'Shuey .on the,' inefficiency, of , 'a copper fluorine compound for ' the 'Control, of 
yellow,leaf of cherries.;'- by B. B. Brain onffire blight and the root' knot nema'r 
tode , and-, by,-0. I). ,-Sherb'a'koff on .wheat scab, and , root,, rot, '„on 'Sprayi.n.,g - ex|)e,r.l“ 

- ments. with -ap-ples, cherries, -and, peaches, on.- tobacco -diseases, 'a'nd on'. cotton. ''.'w;llt. 

Botany.'' and 'jilan^ Sta. Bui fS5 "(im$}, pp. 49 ^ 54 }'^ 

,'Amo'ng the' studies repo-rted upon. are, bacterial canker, '.c,urly top,' and psyllid 
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A'cllows of toiiiiito ; psyllid disoa^so of potatoes; nature, cause, iiiid luetlHuls of 
efjiitroll;!ii,e: ctilorosis ; wheat bunt; and bacterial wilt of alfalfa. 

Htiwlies on grain rusts [trans, title], M:. Mkncacct {Bol. R. Patol. 

If?//. [Roma], 'll. 9 (1929), No. S, pp. o05~S20 ). — The iirst section of this 
wcniv dealt prominently with the retention of germinative power by the uredo- 
spore ; the second with the influence of the time of seeding on grain rust in the 
field, 

'Factors affecting the clevelopnaeiit of the aecial stages of FECciiiia 

grainliiis, It U. Cotticr (U. R. Dept. Ap/*., Tech. Bui. Sl/f (1932), pp. 38, pis. 5).- - 

Ail account is gi\'en of a study, made in cooperation with tlie Minnesota Bxpei'i- 
inent Station, of the factors affecting the development of the aecial stage 
of P. pramdnis. 

A list is given of susceptible and immune species and varieties of Berberls 
as determined by tlie author iind others. In a cross between the common and 
Japanese barberry, iiiclividiial plants \vere found showing correlation between 
the morphological characters of B, vulgaris and susceptibility to P. graminis. 

Teliospores of P, graminis were found to retain their viability for at least one 
year and a half when kept dry and at a temperature near tlie freezing point. 
Teliospores rarely germinated and produced sporidia at teniperatiires higher 
than 2i)° 0. Temperatures ranging from 12 to 21“ were found most favorable 
for germination of teliospores, barberry infection, and proiliiction of aecia. 
Freezing killed the host plant before the rust was destroyed. IJglit and mois- 
ture had no effect on the production of aecia and pycnia, !:nit the absence of 
light appeared to prolong the susceptibility of the host because of the tissues 
rem a ining succulent. 

Barlierries became infected when exposed to teliospores that liad been wetted 
for 11 days. The minimum time reexuired for barberry infection by teliospores 
was 21 hours. Infection l>y sporidia took place after 5 hours’ exposure in a 
moist chamber. Leaves, stems, .spines, xietioles, sepals, and berries of B. vulga/ris 
were found to be susceptible to infection, and leaves became infected when 16 
days old, 

Aeeiospores were discharged for 37 days after the appearance of aecia, and 
they infected rye plants 46 days after the appearance of aecia on barberries. 

Two physiologic forms of 1\ grmnims tritici were isola,ted in cultures from a 
single aecial cup. ’’J.Tie telia used to inoculate barlierries were found to contain 
9 or more physiologic forms. 

Some aspiHrts of the spread of ste.m rust, G. L. Feltieb (Zentht Baht, 
lete.'l, 2. AlrL, 7S (1929), No. 24-26, pp. 526-635). — This pa,per was |')rc\sentt;Hl at 
tlie tenth annual meeting of tlie leaders in liarberry Gradi(aition. 

Evidence is reviewed to the effect that tliere is a source of I'lrimary infection 
other tlian the local barberries in Nebraska. Tliis is supiiosed to originate in 
overwintering uredijiiospores in southern Texas. “ Some of the urediniospcires 
I'lrevalent in nortliern Texas and intervening States. during 'May reach. Nel:)raska, 
and are responsible for the widely scattered primary infection not directly 
traceable to barberries found in this State.” 

W'heat Miosaic [trims, title], J. D'ufiu. 2 NOY (Bol R. Btaz. Patol 'Veg. lRoma2, 
n. scr., 9 (1929), No. 3, pp. 298-304, figs. 2). — The author describes wheat mosaic' 
as to tile general symptoms, the cell inclusions, the so-called figures of plasmoly- 
sis, the comparable effect of cold on healthy wheat, and tlie characters eommoii 
to wlieat rosette. arid court-nou§ of the grapevine.' ' 

To render infected a healthy soil it is necessary to incorporate intimately at 
lea-st 10 per cent of^ soil from an infected ■vineyard. , An infeeteil soil may „ be 
disinfected by heating to 120'’ ' 0 .' ( 248 ®' F.), . , , 

151137- 33 — -5 
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Bean diseases and tlieii* control, L. L. Haetee and W. J, Zaitmeyee (U. S. 
Dept. Agr.^ B^armers' Bnl. 1692 (1982)^ pp. [2]+*^^'? — Popular descrip- 

tioHS are given, together with suggestions for the coBtrol. of the i;)r:ii]csi>al 
disciases of garden, field, and Lima beans, includiug those of garden and Ijiiiia, 
tseaiis foiiiicl to oceor in transit. 

A.itcrnariose or Waek rot of carrot [trans. title], P. Scaraii'KLLa {Bot IL 
Biaz. Fatal T'eg. IRmia]^ 7i. ser.^ 9 (1929), No. pp. 226-2S7, 'figs. 6 ). — The 
autiioi* cleseribes, as studied in 1928, a disease of carrot said to corresfioiid 
to that described in America under the name black rot and \\1tli the same 
causal organism, AUenuiHa rmUcina, by Meier, Dreehsler, and Eddy (E. S. B,, 
51, p. 151). The mycelium of A. radloina is believed by the present author, 
as by Lauritzeii (E, S. R., 56, p. 545), to live saprophytically in the soil. 

Downy .mildew of cuciiJiibers, W. L. Doran {Massachusetts Bla. Bui. 28S 
(1932), pp. 22 ). — A report is given of investigations of the downy mildew caused 
by Perorioplasniopara eubensls on the source of primary infection, the effect 
of cliniiitie factors on the disease and on the fungus which causes it, and on 
the prevention of infection by the use of fungicides. 

La],:M)ratory experiments showed that sulfur was more efficient than copper- 
lime (lust in preventing sporulation of the fungus, and coiiidia were killed by 
contact with dry sulfur for five hours at 22® C. Sulfur was, however, not toxic 
to the eonidia in water, and infection was not prevented when the conidia in 
water fell upon leaves xlusted with sulfur. ' In the field, not only did sulfur 
fail to provide protection hut it Avas definitely injurious to cucumber plants. 

For control of downy mildew, both in the field and in the greenhouse, copper 
fungicides , are, recommended. 

Yields of cucumbers were increased more if eopper-Ilme dust was first applied 
before, rather than after, infection. Later, applications should be made at 
weekly intervals. Bordeaux mixture 3-3-50 was found a siiflieient concentra- 
tion for use in the field, and a T-l-SO Bordeaux mixture is suggested for 
use in greenhouses. 

Fiisa,riuiii solan! in symbiosis with bacteria in the deteniiiiiation ol! a 
wet caiike,F of potato tuber [trans. title], P. Sansone {Bol. R, 8taz. Pa4oL 
Veg. IBoniaJ, n. ser., 9 (1929), No. 2, pp. 170-218, figs. 21).— A wc3t canker of 
potato' tuber, as studied, constitutes of itself a definite disorder intha^enderilly 
of attack by Fliytophthora. The w'et canker is due to tin,?, symbiotic i'Uter* 
action of F. solani with a schizomycete said t<.:> live 'Within tlie coo i din and 
Iiypliae of th,e Fusa,:rlun,i. In relation with tliis w(?t eankc?!.*, on tlie sari.se tuf'a"?rs, 
may'' appear a dry 'canker, pa.rtial or total, Avhei,i the tulters ,in(?c*t d,i'!T(:‘'rent 
environmental conditions. 

■ The mycelium containing bacteria is able in adapted conditions to j.ittack 
.perfectly sound tubers via the lenticels. Tests of var'ious' inocu!atio,'ns I'lavi? 
,g1.ve,ii positive results. 

■■ '■ The mycelium .having abundant bacteria organizes certain sclerot,ia showi'ng 
masses of bacteria and of a substance having an oily appearance am'l tl'ie 
capacity ' to give pla'ce to a new mycelium. The sclerotia form at tlie s'tirfacc, 
rarely deep in the nutritive medium or in the tuber. 

. A preliminary , study of ' some environmental factors on the spread of 
Gercospora. leaf' spot and yield in checked and drilled 'sugar becjsts, li B\ 
NmTAL'nnd PIG. Bell (Amer. Jour. Bot, 18 (1981), No. 9, pp. '706-71$, 

The facts .that Gercospora .leaf '-'spot ■ of .sugar beets '.'caused by' 0." ImticoU 
'.requires: a ' relatively high .humidity to develop- in" 'epidemic' fbiiirhncl, that; 
'.' Iowe,riiig,' the stand ' favored evaporation, suggested .the trial of a ^ cheetking 
■ and' of 'h' drilling system, to test the effects of this control of .stand oit' humidity; 
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and ' on Cercospora attack. This was clone in 1929 and 1930. .From July 14 
to September 21 the ave.rage wind velocity and evaporation rate In the elieeked 
plats were increased, respectively, 10 ft. per iiiiiiute a.i:Kl 3.G c c over the drilled 
plats, and the average hiimidity was from 3 to 10 per cent lowt^r in the (.iieclvcc'' 
plats. 

Thougii Cei'cospora leaf spot did not l)ecoi.ne epidemic in eifimr 11520 or 
3930, less of the disease developed in 1929 in the thinned than in tlie mitliliined 
plats. 

Ill 1930, with artificial infection, the cliecked plats develoiied only one-sixtli 
as many centers of infection as did the drilled plats. The drilled plats gave a 
tonnage per acre of 28,810 Ihs., 15.61 per cent sugar, 80.5 purity, and 4,508 lbs. 
total sugar. The checked plats gave 31,029 lbs. tonnage, 14.56 per cent sugar, 
82.5 purity, and 4,528 lbs. total sugar. 

■ Ijight intensity was nearly twice as great under the checked I'leets as iiinler 
the driiled. The growth rate showed a steady increase in green weigiit for 
the checked as compared with a much slower and varied growth made by 
the drilled beets. 

Tile rate of photosynthesis appeared to be tlie same for the young and for 
the mature leaves both on drilled and checked areas, but the old leaves on 
tlie checked plants were much more efficient. 

Sugar cane mosaic in Trinidad, F. Stell {Internail, Sugar Jour., SI (19B9), 
No. 368, pp, 414, 415), — The mycologist writes of the mosaic situation in Trlul- 
dad, and of tlie metiiods and results of control operations. 

Only Uba cane and its allies are locally immune to mosaic. Tlie canes 
already standardized in the island are BH 10 (12) and B 156. Though mosaic 
has, been known to exist on Trinidad since 1920, it is not yet alleged to have 
hecoine serious, tlie limiting factor being supposedly the sliort ratooning piciriod. 
The insect vector, ApMs niaUUs, has never been^ numerous. Infected cuttings 
supposedly cause the chief .spread, as they invariably reproduce tlie disease. 

A vigorous and systematic roguing policy is believed to lie effective. “ The 
cost which at tlie start amounted to $2.70 an acre has now been reduced 'to 
94 cts. and will be further reduced tin's year to half 'tliat amount” The per- 
centage of infection during 1920-21 to 1927-28 has been lowered from 7.610 
to 0.004. There is said to ’be an abundance of healthy cane for planting 
purposes. 

Tobacco diseases in Kentucky, W. D. Valleaij and E. M, Johnson {Ken- 
tucky Sta. Bui. 3,2S {1932), pp. 105-154, IWe. 2//).— The results of 10 years’ study 
at the station of tobacco diseases are given. 

After a discussion of the soil in relation to tobacco diseases, descriptions 
are given of various physiological diseases, those occurring in iilant beds, 
attacking tlie roots, those of the leaf, virus diseases, stalk diseases, aud lioiise 
burn. 

' Recommeiiflations are given for the control of the various diseases bo far as 
definite, means are known. ■ 

The iiifliience of 'the degree of soil hiimidity on the slime disease esrased 
by Bacterium solasiaeearum K. F* 8. [trans. ■ title], J. H, TI. van dm Meek, 
(B'uLDeJi ProefMa. Medan, No. 29 11929], PP- 55, figs, 8; Eng. abs., pp. 36-49f^' 
ITroni work done during the period December, 1927, to . August, 192$, the' author 
concludes that a high level of soil water favors slime' disease diieJu 
oearum in tobacco. ' Slime disease does not depend upon, root rot'. as. a condition, 
and apparently ' R. sokmacearum can T^h<^trate roots 'not' artificially injured. 
It also appears , that tobacco ' plants attacked' by are killed 

rapidly as. the result of a long. dry period..,." 
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xiliuiKlaiit watering develops B> solanaeearum very vigorously. Tlie iriovr;- 
meiit of B. solafmcem'um along traclieae may be favored by iiegaI1.vf'i pressiirc' 
and by active inovements of the plant parts. Tlieoides of several wrilei's sire 
discussed. LuxEriaiice in the growth of B, mlanacmnim> on jirf.i'lieisil riiiM'lla 
Is prevented by a delieit €>f water, and as a result of this coiidiiloii l(*aAa\s of a 
slime diseased plant of tobacco or tomato may wilt. 

fiiimiinological stiiclles of mosaic diseases.— I, Effect of foriiiolizatioii^ 
trypsliilzatioii, and heat-inactivation on the aiitigeiiic in^opei'tlc^s of to- 
bacco mosaic juice, I, II, T. Matsumoto and Iv. Somazawa {Jour, ^oc, Trop, 
Apr. {Nettai NogaBu KwaisM), 2 (J9S0), No. S, pp. 22S-BoJ; S (/iPJt), No, i, 
pp. 2If-32 ). — The first part of this paper centers largely on tlie effect of foriaoli- 
nation and trypsinization ; the second reports the further studies on trypslru- 
zation, also studies on the effect of heat inactivation. Tlie data from the ex- 
periments are reported in tabular form, with somewhat detailed stiitemenl.s 
of conclusions, and discussion. 

Oa/rhoiiyclrate variations accompanying the mosaic disease of tobacco, 
A. xV. Dunlap (Anier, Jour. Bot., 18 (1931), No. 3, pp. 328-336). — In toliacco, 
mosaic disease was found to have lowered reducing sugar, disaecliaride, ilex-' 
trin, starch, and pentosan, the greatest reductions occurring in tlie sugar and 
starch contents. Starch appeared tO' be more readily converted into simpler 
compounds in mosaic plants than in healthy plants. Sugar apparently ai'ciiinu-' 
lated more in the mosaic plants. In a given mosaic leaf the difference's betwram 
light and dark areas as regards carbohydrate content were not so gr(\‘it as 
between mosaic and healthy leaves. 

Home loiclescribeil symptoms of mosaic in Porto Bican tobacco, M. T'. 
Cook {Jour. Dept. Agr. Puerto Rico, 15 {1931) ^ No 2, pp. Syiiiptiaiis 

of mosaic in Puerto Rican tobacco, are- described, with einpln-isis on t;hc5 fact, 
that the response of the host to the disease may vary with age, also wit.li 
growth rate and therefore with environment. The author holds tluit in sinairal 
mosaic diseases the chlorotic areas do not result from dislntegraticm of ii,ie 
chloroplasts but from developmental inhibition. Later, tliis is overc’oine and 
the , chloroplasts increase in size and number. The ciilorotic areas <io nof: bi- 
crease- in size (so far as examined by the author) as the result of tlm :livva.,sb;m 
of the surrounding cells, but as the result -of cell growth and division, 

The leaf spot of tobacco: ■ Aji aftea* symptom of mosaic, M, 'if. CtioK' {Jour. 
Dept. Agr. Puerto, Rico, 15 {1931)^ No. 2, pp. 183-187, pi. i).— Soon .a,fi<:vr cmniiig 
to, Puerto, Rico in 1923, ti,ie author noted a peculiar spotl„ing of uiaturt^ tolunaa* 
sent in and examined for fungi but ahvays negative. A. suddiui ou(,bri'?!ik' of 
these spots in the winter of 1029-30 in toliacco mosaic exi-feriniontal pl!!,i,s 
-affected the mo-saie plants inoculated, but- only those leaves wliicdi due* l,o lal:e 
inoculations had not -' developed the mosaic pattei.ais or f,ro,rn wlil<,‘l,i limy Ii-a,d 
disappeared. Plants which did not show these spots one day iniglit; s'liow 
many the, next morning. In due time,- spots appeared on old leaves of diseased 
plants.. A, partial ■ comparative review of the literature supposcslly , re'hited io 
this phenomenon is given. ,-, 

Seed transmission and sterility .studies of .two strains of tobacco riiiff- 
spot, 'W.,D. VallexVu {Kentuolcy ma. Bill 327 (1932), pp. 43^80, fliR. 13). Tim 
ring^spot disease of tobacco is said to be: as widely distributed in Kmiliicky 
as mosaic and much- .more widely than other virus, diseases of tliis.planl, i1ie 
Asame .virus','' is -.said to cause a disease "-■of 'cucumbers, and potatoes/-' The weed 
Bolammi. mroUnmse .was found ^to carry, the virus over winter,.: ■ 

, 'Two .strains ,of 'd-obaecO'.Ting spot virus are 'recognized, one of wliieli csii'iiseB 
various , shades of .green in tobacco.' leaves, 'the -oth-<‘r yelUuv patternB, Doth 
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liave lieen transferred from naturally infected potatoes to tobacco. Both types 
have been found be transmitted through seed from infected plants. The 
green type does not show its characteristic symptoms unless the plants are 
siiiijected to abnormally low temperatures, whereas the syniptoins of ,\‘elIow 
ring spot a, re appaj-ent a. few days after germination. As Iiigh as 17 per cent 
seed infection by tlie yellow strain has been found. Seedlings affected with 
the yellow ring spot virus are said to grow slowly, and such phuits would 
Juirdly be set in the field. Th(,>se affected with die green strain of the v.irii.s 
grow rapidly and would iirobably be set in the field, where they might a.ct as 
sources of infection. 

A leaf-edge symptom developing on ring spot plants subjected to low tem- 
peratures is described, and its similarity to cold injury is pointed out. 

Seed production on ring spot affected plants is said to be abnormally low, 
and tliis fact is attributed to partial pollen sterility tliroiigh microspore 
infection with tiie virus. A majority of tlie pollen grains are reported to bo 
belovr normal size when the anthers are mature. A study of pollen development 
is suggested as a possible means of determining whether embryo infection is 
likely to occur or not. 

irive other viruses, alone or sometimes in combination, appeared to have 
iit.tle or no effect on pollen development. 

Dusting tomato seed with copper sulfate moiioliy (Irate for combating 
clampnig"Olf, J.^G. Horsfatx {New York State Sta, Tech. Bill. 198 (1982) ^ pp. 
84, figs. 7). — In continuation of Invesllgatioiis on tlie control of damping-off of 
tomatoes (E. S. R., 64, p. 847), the autiior presents data showing that copper 
sulfate monohydrate dust as a seed treatment appeared to be more eflicaeious 
tlian either copper sulfate soak or copper carbonate dust in controlling ' the 
preemergence phase of damping-off. It secmied to be less elfieacioiis than the 
soak but more so than tlie copper carbonate dust in controlling tlie post- 
emergence phase. The use of copper sulfate monohydrate as a .seed treatment 
is said to have been tested in 9 greenhouses, in 8 of which it proved to be very 
effieitmt It was of indifferent value in 1, but was injurious in no case. This 
(lust was found to be capable of dilution with as much as three parts of kaolin 
without altering its effectiveness. In practical use, 0,6 oz, of dust for 1 lb. 
of seed is recommended. Anhydrous copper sulfate as a seed treatment proved 
to be nontoxic in ordinary soil, and it stuck to tbe tomato seed better than 
the monohydrate dust. 

Tlie results ofitained in experiments with copper sulfate rnonoliydrate dust, 
c*opper sulfate soa,k, and copper carbonate dust in soil artificially contaminated 
with Pgthiimi iiBinimri agrcjed with those obtained in miturally contaminated 
soil, and this i.s believed to indicate that P. ulUmum is the cdiief pathogeiie 
concerned in the unsteamed soil. 

Tlse seed tia'atments, when used in steamed and inicoritamiiiatod soil, induced 
a, small lag in tlie emergence of the plants. 

(fray leaf spot, a new disease of tomatoes, G. F, Webeis, S. Hawkins, aBd 
D. G. A. K'et.bert {Florida Sta. Bui 249 (1082), pp. 83, figs. 14).— A disease of 
tomatoes' of recent appearance caused by Btcmphylvimi sokini iS' described, 
including the symptoms of the disease, the causal fungus, its morpliologica! 
and physiological (diaracteristics, and its seasonal development.,' 

The fungus has been reported on tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, and grouiid- 
clierries, together, witli; a number of .wiki solanaecMws plants, and is gemuMHy 
■(listribiiied iiL the ' tomato-growing scictions. . of BTorida,. For tlu? control of tbe 
(lis'caise wecMy sprayings of 't(>mn.to' pfirnts. In the '.seed IxmIm with a 14.5*50 
I:U)r<i(M'UiX'niixii,riX!,,f()llowe(l by field. sprayings 'wifch a 2-44-50, Bordeaux mixture, 
are {ocoinineiided.' 
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Traclieoalternariose of tomato in Oampamta [trails, title] ? P, Sansonk 
(Bol R. Stas. PaMl. Veg. IRoma], n. sef\ 9 {1929), Ao. 4 PP^ S91-40i% 4)—' 

The comiiiiiiiicatihii previously noted (E. S. R., 60, p. 834) is followed ii|> 'with 
evidence as to tlie presence and activity in this connection of fiiiig'iis growtle 
in particular the development of a tracheomycosis in tomato dtie to tlie clevel<">|i“ 
merit of 'an Alternaria. Similar behavior toward a pepper is alleged regarding 
an Alte maria. 

E'xperiiiieiital dusting and spraying for the control o'f wa'itermeloii 

aiitliraciiose, 0. C. Boyd {Qa. mate Bd. Ent BuL 12 (J9S0), piK.SO, fttm- 9). 

Watermelon anthracnose was controlled appreciably during three years wltl'i 
from 5 to 7 applications each year of a copper-lime d'tist containing 20 per 
cent monohydrated copper sulfate for dusting dry vines or 15 per cent for 
wet foliage, and of Bordeaux mixture 3“6(Jiydrated lime)'-r)0, with a mii'simu:n,i 
a.:oioiiiit of injury to the foliag'e. 

“ The use of hand dusters, while sati,sfactory for the .first, and perliaps the 
sec(,)nd, applii^atioii, proved entirely inadeciimte for the entire schedule, due 
principally to waste of time and materials and to tlie difficult::^' in mak'ing 
prompt, timely applications. A two-wheel truck-crop sprayer and duster, on 
the other hand, witli gas engine-operated pump and fan, proved not only 
efficient in distribution of materials and coverage of vines but pract,ieal as 
wellf’ 

Littledeaf or rosette in fruit trees, W. H. Chandlek, D. R. Hoagland, and 
P. L. HIBBARD' {Amer. Soc. llort. 8cL Proc., 28 (19St), pp, 550-56Yi, pi i).— 
Little leaf, a (lisease that sharply reduces the size of leaves on affected phiiu 
brandies, was found by tbe California Experiment Station to yield to heavy 
applications of ferrous sulfate in the. surrounding soil. However, when cliem- 
icaily pure,tei-*ons sulfate was used there was -no beneficial effect. A,!:u:ilyses 
show^ed, the commercial substance to contain nearly 1 per cent of z.'lnc, wiiidi 
upon test was found the beneficial factor. Among other sulistances' . tested 
without success were copper, magnesium, calcium, colnilt, luomine, iodine, 
ehromium, strontium, barium, tin, nickel, boron, and lead. Large applicat,i()ns 
.of" nitrogen or superphosphate were without result. Although the l,>ai:*k of the 
roots of badly injured trees may contain no more than 10 per cent of tiie iiormaj, 
potassium content, application of potassium sulfate did not prevent or remedy 
little leaf. 

Maturity and rate of. ripening of Ornvenstein apples in reWi'On to l>,'itter 
pit'.cle'velopnieBt, B'\ W,'Ai,len {Amer. Soc. Eorl msL Prm., 28 (1981), pp. 089- 
Observations 'Ut the California Kxperimei'it Station on Qravermtein 
apples from representative orchards in the Bebastoiml district showed a very 
marked, decii,tie in the amount .of bitter pit aeveloi)ii,ig a.'fter picking .tlie 
late haiwested lot. Apples held for 10 days at 32, 50, and 70" ,I:A showed ti'ut 
slight bitter pit in the. 32" lot, .considerable in the, 50'"' lot, and only inodenite 
amounts in the 70" lot. All the fruit was placed in a 70-75" room, ancl 10 
days ■ later' there was noted a marked 'increase in the amount of bitter p,it in 
:th'e ,32": lot. At the end of 20 days in the warm room infection wa'S ■ iiea'rly 
.as great in the 32 as in the 50" lot, .both showing considerably more 'SeverC' 
spotting than the <0"' lot. Having established the fact that ethylene hastens 
the disappearance of starch, the effiect of three treatments' , on bitter pit 
.development was 'Studied with no' positive results. " * ' 

'Some physiological, studies of' Oloeosporiuin,' poneunfins: .'ancl ■ Neo,'! abraea 
mallcorttcisvE. .V.' Milueb .'(/ot«n Apr. No. % pp.' 

' d5-77, figs., Studies '....were wade' of 
perennial canker, and If. tn-alloorlioia, tb'e"Cau,se ,of northwestern', anthra',en'Ose' 
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of apple trees, in the hope that information might be obtained on the relation- 
ships of the organisms and possibly of value in developing methods of conti’ol. 

Tlie fungi were grown on various culture media and inoculated into apples. 
The physiological reactions of the two were very similar, the clianges in tem- 
perature, nutrition, H-ion concentration, etc., affecting both organisms very 
similarly. Some differences were noted in their respoiise to tannic acid in tlie 
culture niecliiim. The growth of both species was inhibited, but the retarded 
growth was most pronounced in the ease of N, malicorticis. Wlieii iiiociiiated 
into apple fruits the behavior of both fungi was ciuite similar. 

Experiments were carried on with several strains of both species, and greater 
variability was observed among strains of the same species ■ than between the 
two fungi themselves. 

Black-encl aiicl its occurrence in selected pear orchards, L. D. Davis and 
W. P. Tufts {Amer, Soc. Sort, BcL Proc., 28 (19S1), pp, 634--6S8, fig, i).— Indi- 
vidual tree records taken by the California Experiment Station in a number 
of pear orchards in which black end occurred showed that the trees which pro- 
duced black end fruit one year continued to do so with a high degree of con- 
sistency and that the distribution of such trees in orchards appeared to. he 
entirely of random nature. Of the various rootstocks, Pyrus serotina produced 
the greatest percentage of black end trees, Kieffer seedling next, and P, m- 
suriensis the least. In 1931 the first black end fruits were found on trees that 
produced large numbers of diseased pears throughout the season. 

Three virus diseases of the peach in Michigan, D. Cation {Michigan Bta, 
Circ, 146 (1932), pp. 11, figs. 2). — ^Three virus diseases of the peach, yellows, 
little peach, and red suture, are reported to occur within the State. Bed 
suture is said to have recently become important throughout the western 
Michigan peach belt. The symptoms of each of the diseases are described. 

A comparison of the three diseases was made in an orchard where five 
varieties of peach trees were inoculatedi ■ by budding from infected trees, and 
the behavior on the different ' varieties is ' described. Bed suture is considered 
a distinct disease, different from either peach yellows or little peach. 

For the control of these diseases, roguing out all diseased trees, removing all 
marginal cases, planting only in the best peach soils, and keeping tlie trees in 
normal vigor are recommended. 

A virus disease of plum and peach, W. D. Vaixeau (Kefituakg Bta, Bui. 
$21 (19S2), pp. 89-10$, figs. 0). — description is given of a virus disease of 
plum and peach trees that has been under investigation for a mimlter of years 
at tlie station. 

Inoculation experiments by budding showed that the disease was transmissi- 
ble from the plum to the peach, and that it^ was quite distinct from peach 
yellows. Similar virus diseases of the apple and rose are reported. ' 

Suggestions for the eradication of .the viras in 'nursery plantings known to 
be infected include the recommendation that propagating material be obtained 
from localities where the disease is .not known to occur. 

Aiithracnose and. gray bark of red raspberries, H, W. Anderson and K X 
Kadow. (Illinois Bta. Bulr S8S (19S2), pp, 281-292, figs: 7).— A description is 
given of a, disease of red raspberries known as gray hark, which the authors 
state is generally distributed in 'Illinois and is especially prevalent on the 
.variety Latham. 

•As., a result of the investigations it was ■ determined that the' disease 'wa'S''a'. 
'phase of a more serious disease .similar' to, if not identical' 'with, antliracnose 
O'f black raspberries caused ,,hy PlectoMsceUa mneta. 'It is claimed that the 
gray bark phase, of the disease may appear, in epidemic form,,.'' without serious 
injury to the plants, 
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For tlio eo!:i(:rol of the disease the authors iVK-oniHiejid deL-iyed uf' 

siiraying wifii sli-ong Bfvrdeaox mixture or llmcpsBlftrr. This will I'lrcvvfM'!! 
the iliscl'uirge ol: siteres from t'he o\'erwinteriug acervidi. 

caM,sat:ioii of arrieeiaiiieiito in, grapeviiies [trjins. title,! , li, PiviMa, 

h\ mais. Fatal Vcih IRiWUi], n. acr.. D (jnm, :Ko, tF PP^ FP), ./F;.v. 7). ,A 

Is given of recent studios on forms of Wn^ ('on(l!Ht»,n oflertiiig .seviO’riJ 
l,tl;:ints, i,iOtably grapevines, and (*iTUS.iBg in varying forms mid dogrcM'^s lirdinih* 
al)iiornialit,ies of growtli wh,ich have lieen variously 11 : 111101 ! in <(ti!lorcnt, 
coimtiies, with a dismission of their suppos(‘d csiusation. i’et'laiii foriii'-: <»!' 
the rosette disease affecting grain plants are eomparatively diserissoi:! as regards 
tile cytology aiicl other features. 

A siiii'imary of powdery iiiiklew control, H. K. Jaciou (So. Afriawi Fruil 
aromer and SmaiUhoUl, 17 (WSO), No. B, p. 116, fit;, i).— Powdery mildew, tin* 
most serious fungus vine disease present in California and dangerous <wci‘:v 
year, is best clieeked before it gets well started. Bnll'iir foi* this use slioultl la,* 
cxt,renioly fine, easy to work, and free from ailnUerants. A,, sfiray of I'totas-' 
slum permanganate (1 lb. to 75 gal. of water with sodium silicate ami tndnng 
soda spreader) will kill all fungi touched witliout injurin.g fhe vint':*s or 
staining tlie fruit. This, when di.'y, should be followed with sulfur. 

Usually from 3 to 6 applications 'are advisable, first, when the new slioots 
are from 6 to 8 in. long; second, when- they are from 15 to 1„8 in. long; third, 
when they are from 2 to 3 ft. long . (near blooming lime) ; and :fourl1i, when 
the berries are about Imlf grown. 

Source of witch-brooiii infection believed to be wild cacao ,iii Snriiiiiin 
(TF6st India Com. 'Giro,, 45 (1980), No. SIS, pp. 43, 44, pi ,/). — This {,n,*coii!il„' con- 
sists of extracts from an article on wild cacao in Surinam and Brtitsh (lulana, 
by J. G, , Mt,ebs/ xvho gave, therein a. partial acc<,)i:int of tlie discover, io.s and 
observations of his, precedces.sor, G. Stai:iel,“ a.s well as of ills own liit.ei’ stiidtos 
in the same locality, and of the cacao trees themselves and 0 , 1 ! tluylr envlrttn- 
ment. This is done with a view to accounting, if poss.lble, for ilie irresi.mm; of 
tlie witches’-brooni disease (Marasmius pernlGtosm) In cacao piaiita.tio:ns at 
some distance from t,he wiki cacao. It is thought t!,nit lim wild catmo must 
long have been present in tlie area under discussion. 

Until the discovery of this wild cacao the disease l:,uid not' been recordiMl, on 
a truly wild ho.st. He lias not yet found it on, f/"7a?o?ir<imu, apvinrhPi in' Its wild 
state or o„ii, T. liemimitG, whieli bas recently been, recorded Ihxnii vai'ioiis 
localities. ■ 

.The . systematic position of the parasitic fiingns C 2 ii[is,ing iiial de'l 
secco ” in , lemon , trees [trana title], L. I'T/rm: (Fol E. HRr::., Pulol 'I 'far 
lUo'Diu], n- ser,, 9 (1929}^ No, If, pp. 393-396, fl(f. i).— TJie trti€l:H''omycosi,s Imre 
mentioned as referred to in aiv, article previously published is. Iiercdn 
clea.It with as .present In woody branches and trunks of lemon trees In Sk'*.lli{! 
(Sicily), and the causal organi.sm iS’ descrilxM'i as the new ge:in.is and H|':f<*ck:‘s 
Beuterophoma traolmlfda. 

.An olive ,cli.sease in Calahria [trams, title], S. Riccakdo {Ann. It. Ini Super. 
Agr. Fortiei, A.' ser., 4 {1931), pp. 176-180, pis. //).-~Aii account of characters 
and behavior is given of a disease' attacking olive fruits in Calabria, d'lie to t!.a^ 
activity 'Of .a fungus which may prove to belong in a group already known,, as 
Ffimia 'faUens, P. incompta, P. ollmrum, or P. olme, ■ ox • Am' ii\ A nimip py hg 
'.considered as' a new pathological. entity. '' 

^ Roy..' Bot. Gard. Kew, ''Bilk, Mis 0 .; Inform., No. 1 (1930), 'pp. , MO, pie. ' 2 , 

, ,® Indische'Mercuur, 4'3 ( 1920 ), ,No, '30, pp.' 081, ,'682,, 'figs. 'fi.. ' ' 

S'® Bob'. R,.. S'taz. 'Patok "Veg,",['BdmaI, ■n'.,ser.','.9"'(t029),','No. Z, pp.- 282-.290., fig. 1. 
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l:®atli,ological^ Iiistologieal, and syniptoniatological studies on pineapple 
root rots, 0. F. Sideris and G. E. Paxton (Amer. Jour. Bot., IS (1931), Mo, 6, 
PI). 4(9M49S, flips. '35) Tiiis paper lists the organisms which iiave been demon- 
strated to occur ill rotting pineapple roots in the held and to cause root decay 
when healthy plants are inoculated with their pure cultures. A few closely 
i.'elated organisms, not originally found in iield-gvowm plants luit capable of 
liarasitizing pineapple roots, are also included. It has been found possible 
to- dlstiiigulsh many of these organisms their siiecihc behavior in the host 
tissues, especially as regards the formation and eharacteristies of their oospores 
and certain other reproductive parts. 

Pineapple root rots are grouped into a rapid soft root rot {Ppthium spp.), 
a slow hard root rot {Ftisarmni spp.), or a slow soft root rot {VerticilUmn 
spp.). 

ddie susceptibility of pineapiJle {Ananas saPivus) roots to ilifferent species 
of Nematosporangiuni, Pythiiim, Pseudopythiuin, and Phytophthora varied as 
between the different genera and also between the different species of tbe same 
genus. Nine species of Nematosporangium, 11 of Pytbiiiin, 1 of Pseudopytliiuin, 
,*aid 2 of Phytophthora were pathogenic to pineapple roots, ranging from higliiy 
aggressive to very weak parasites. N. rhizophthoron and N. polymidron cause 
the greater portion of root rot attributable to this genus. 

Root rot caused by pythiaceoiis oi'ganisms is supposedly one of the impor- 
tant causes for the development of the pineapple disease known as wilt, but, 
for \\'hich the authors prefer the term shriveling as more descriptive of the 
condition described. A Fusarium closely related to F. affme was found to be 
able to establish itself on devitalized or dead small laterals, kill the healthy 
tissues by means of toxic metabolic by-products, and tlien advance inward. 
Roots .may recover if the injury is slight. Drought coi.ulitioi,is favor infection 
of laterals. Damage caused under field conditions may be of minor impor- 
tance. A VerticilUmn sp. supposed to be closely related to F. btixi and to V. 
heterocladmi, isolated from diseased roots of pineapples, proved on inoculation 
to cause injury and death to this plant. The loss<3s from this are, however, 
supposedly low. 

A leaf disease of Thca sinensis [trans, title], M. Ounzi (Bol, R, Btaz, Patol. 
Vag, IRoma], n, ser,, 0 {19B9), No. 4, PP- 373-aWJ, figs, .9.). --What is (•lairned as 
a new tea leaf disease is here dealt with, 'I'his is said to manifest itself par- 
ticmlarly in humid seasons, showing dry leaf spots from 1 to 8 cm^ in diameter, 
which are descriI)e(:L The organism may bear the name Cereosepioria thear 
11 . comb. 

Control incasiires for pecan seal) with special. referei,!ice to cliist,ing, 0. C. 
Boyd ((Ja, State Bd. But. Bill, 70 {192S), pp. J8), — Information .is fiirnislunl on 
spi’aying for pecan scab {Pmiclad'mm effimmi), with ddrections for {iddiiig 
|)oiso,n for the case bearer, either in spi'ay or in dust. The cost of treatment 
is also discussed. 

Illseases of Narcissus, F. l\ McWhorter and F, \V,eiss {Oregon Sia, Btil 
304 il9S2), pp. 4t, figs, 21 ). — The results are given of investigations conducted 
cooperatively by tlie st.ation and .tlie II. S. Department o1' Agriculture on 
diseases of m.ireissus and their control. ■ 

The bulb diseases described are nemalod.e disease 
inircissus .mosaic or gray . di.sease caused by a, virus.' ■ scale and. ., .neck rots 
i Solerotiiim rolfsH), dry scale rot. or black scab}' speck iScdrn'othiia gladioli o'r 
ladated species), neck , rot {Stagonospora curtisii and Botrgtds wmdssimln)^ 
soft roi' of bulbs {Mhicopus mgricam) ^ basal rot 
r(»t. Tbo foliage diseases described are smoulder (/>. au.^fd^^^^oic(rdl^) , 

( S. rarlistl) , nnd Baiiujiaria blight {R. vallismnOnisifa) , 
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For tlie control of tliese diseases, the authors recomnieiid iiot water treat- 
iiieiit for nematodes and the addition of formaldehyde or other clisinfectaiit 
ill tlie liot water bath when the treatment is j^iven. For the rots, hot 
water treatiiieiit every two or three years, and after such treatmeiil: the 
or soaking of the bulbs for a short time in some fungicide t:,o preveMt; the 
spread of rot and to .impi‘ove the general condition ot; tlu? root plsit:es a.re 
recommended. For leaf spot control, the use of cheniica'l funghidal trentnient 
of the bulbs and. rotation of the crop are preferred to spraying the leaves (liii'iiig 
the growing sejusoii. 

Itesistaiicc of Oeeotliera to the attack of Synchytriiiin fiilgeiia, Kusano 

(Jour. Col Agr., Imp, Umm Tokgo, 10 (1029), No. Jf, pp, SM-421, pL i, A}.- - 

fulgens is able to invade the epidermal cell (aerial organs) of the ri?sisU:iiit 
species of Oenothera, 0. odorata and O. mmata, ecpially os well as thaf; of tlte 
susceptibks species (O. lamarekiana and O, biennis. In 0. odorata, however, 
the outer wail of the epidermis under noianal eiivi.roiimental conditions .is de- 
veloped so strongly a.,vS to prevent entry of the parasite. When grown under 
.moist C!on(,litions the degree of infection is quite similar to tiiat of tlie proper 
host, and the iin^aded host-cell favors the development of the para,site. In 
O. sinmita the relation, is otherwise; the cell wall is easily penetrable, hut 
the entered parasite is not able to develop. ■. . . The current conception of 
resistaxKie ■ and susceptibility is not appropriate at least in the case of the 
iutracelhiiar parasite unde.r consideration.” 

Resistance in, wild varieties of Oastanea vesca to tlie ink disease [trans. 
title], L. Petri (Bol R, Btaz. Patol, Veg, [Ifowa], n. ser., 9 (im), No. S, pp, 
291, 292). — Tests of young wild chestnuts sent the author in December from 
Heidelberg, ■ Germany, and tested the next June with BlepMrospora {Fhptoph- 
tliora) camMvora showed dilferenees in susceptibility so wide that those of one 
group yellowed in 12 and died in 18 days, those of a second group yellowed 
in 22 and died in 80 days, and those of a third group remained healthy. 

The Dutch elm disease — a warning, F. G. Strong (Michigan St a. Quart 
Bui, 15 (1982), No. 1, pp. C-S ). — ^Attention is ca.lled to the Diitcli elm disease 
ca,used by Grapliium ulm% which has been reported from several loc;aJities In 
Ohio. The chief symptoms of the disease are described as a .metuss for chdxu*- 
milling its presence. 

Curative methods for root rots [trans. title], L. Petri (BoL U. Biaz, Fatol 
Ve 4 .,:l'U()ma}, n. ser., 9 (1929) ^ No. S, 'pp. aiit!i,cir^rc;wdews 

several forms and causes of ti‘ee root rots, means for tlieir prevention, and 
/.curative ineixsures, including ■cliietly tree, surgery witii ap|).ropriate disinfectants 
and adequate '.fertilisijers. ..■ 

" Some minor . stains of southern pine- -and hardwood Iii.mher and. logs, 
T. G. .ScHEFEER and E, M. Dindgebn (Jour, Agr, Mesearch W. 4$ (MM}, 
'.No. 4, pp, 2SB--2$7),^ln connection w.ith a study .of blue, stain ;of lumber .and its 
; control,' 'several ■ bright colored stains were -observed. Investtgatio'n.s proved 
' that.' they were- caused by species of Fusarium, , Penicillium, Glioeladium, 'and 
Trichocierm,a.'. ■Chemical treatments ' for 'the prevention, of blue stain 'appeared 
to favor the.rlevelopment of the fungi which caused these minor stains. 

', .The. mycelium of the fungi ■ appeared to be concentrated in the resin duets 
.■and 'parenchyma cellS''of the' wood rays, and to a limited extent in the wood and 
;....ray. tracheicls. The coloration w^as due either to the color of the mycelium alo.oe 
.'or': to ''the combined' color of the’ mycelium and a soluble pigment ■ absorbed by 
' adjacent wo'ccl; cells. 

■ , ''The' '.treatments 'giving- the most satisfactory. ' control' of .tliese' stains' were 
' ■ .'t,liose'":with sodiuM' carbonate and bicarbonate, sodium' dinitrophenolate, sodJuim 
■orthophenyl phenolate, or. llm’e-sulftir. . . 
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ECOIOMIC ZOOLOGY— EITOMOLOGY 

[Notes on economic insects and their control] {Jour, Econ, Ent., (WSf^), 
Mo, 4, pp, 930~9B1) The contributions here noted (B. {3„ R-, 67, p, 705) are as 
follows : Privet Tlirips, Dendrothrips ornatm Jabl., by E. P. Felt (p. 930) ; An 
Early Quarantine in Puerto Rico, by M. D. Leonard (pp. 930, 931) ; Injury by a 
Japanese Weevil, EmmloGneorrMnuH setosus Roelofs, by W. E. Britton (p, 931) ; 
First Record of llypera postica Gyll. in the San Joaciniii Valley, California, by 
K. A. Blanchard (p. 931) ; Apple Leaf Curling Midge, Dasynedtra mali Kieiter, 
by B. P. Pelt (p. 932) ; Reduction of White Grub Injury by Bordeaux Mixture, 
by J, It. Stear (p. 932) ; Disposition of Peach Drops Infested with Conotra- 
o'hel'm nenuphar Larvae by Submergence in Water, by O. I. Snapp and J. R. 
Thomson (p. 933) ; Temperature as a Measure of an Insect Population, by 
S. E. Flanders (p. 934) ; Thrips Injury IFranklmlelki imularis Frank., F. cw- 
hensis Hood, and F, diffiGiUs Hood] to Citrus and Rose in Puerto Rico, by 
M. D. Leonard (pp. 934, 935) ; Plibernation of the Striped Cucumber Beetle, 
JJiahrotica vittata (Fab.), and Records of Spring Food Plants, by P. 0. 
Ri teller (pp. 935, 936) ; and Permanent Preservation of Biological Specimens in 
Gelatin, by C. W. Eagleson (pp. 936, 937). 

[Report of work in economic entomology] (Tennessee Sia. Rpt, 19S1, pp. 
34, 4J-48). — Reference is made to a brief preliminary chemical study of spray 
i-esidues on peaelies, including lliiorine and arsenic, conducted by W. H. Mac- 
In tire. Work conducted by S. Marcovitch, briefly reported upon, includes the 
control of arsenical injury and experiments witli l)arium fluosilicate and cryo- 
lite on peach ; control of the tobacco flea beetle ; and notes on insect pests of the 
year. 

[Report of work in entomology] (Utah Sta. Bui 235 (1932), pp. 55-59, 
figs. Data are reported on infestation of irrigated and dry farm wheat by 
the wheat , straw worm ; occurrence of the wheat joint worm ; grasshoppers 
and the parasite Sarcophaga Jcellyi Aid.; the boxelcier bug; and the occiirrence 
of and the relation to production of seed of insects on alfalfa, including the 
tarnished plant bug, the superb plant bug (Adelphocoris superhus TCJhL), thrips, 
the alfalfa weevil, and the clover seed chalcid and beet leafhopper and potato 
psyliid investigations. 

Observations on a combined boll weevil and pink bollworm infestation 
ill northern Mexico, G, S. RtmE and G. L. Smith (Jour, Eeo7t. JUnt, 25 (1932), 
Mo. 4f PP- 77»B-77d, fig. i).— During a combined heavy boll weevl,l and pink boll-' 
worm infestation of cotton which occurred at Tlaluialilo, Durango, Mex., in 
1931, weekly records were made on the percentage of both square and boil in- 
festations by these two specie^s. It was found that the multiplication and 
development, of neither species was checked by that of the other. 

Tecliniqn© for artificial inoculations of tiie cotton plant, W. S. Cook 
{Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No, 4, PP- 76‘6--7671 pi i).— A description is given 
of an apparatus and the technic employed in making artificial inoculations of 
the cotton plant in insect transmission work with plant diseases. , A full 
description ' of the mlcromampulator and of the making of , the capillary glass 
points is also given.' 

'A visTual ' method of comparing toxicity' of contact dusts, J*., R. 'Stbab 
( Jour. Econ. Eni., 25 (1932), No, 4, PP- ^^9, 930 , phi).— A description is given : of '■ 
.a method, of testing comparative toxicity of. contact,, dusts ':in, which the' ..tracks 
made by, dusted, insects in dust films are used' as indicators ','of .toxicity* . 

The performance . of certai'ii contact.. agents, on, various Insects* — Studies .' 
in .contact insecticides,. V, W. C..0’KA:N%,":W-,. A. .WBaTGAXW,,’„and L. 0* GjwiviiB'. 
(New Mampshire Bta. Tech. But 51 (1932), pp. 20, figs. contri- 
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biition in the series (B. S. R., 67, p. 429) summarizes the results of work in 
wliicli the contact angles of several so-called wetting agents on a number of 
species of insects were measured. Fifteen species of insects were employed in 
the tests, in wliicii the contact agents included sodium laiirate, triethaiiola- 
iiiine oleate, sodium oleate, saponin, and Penetrol. Attention is called to^ the 
sources of error in measurements of contact angles on the surface of a,ii 
insect. The surface tensions were measured, and contact angles on paraiTnn 
coated slides w’ere determined. 

The materials studied gave definite variations in contact angles on the 
various species of insects. Sodium laiirate at 0.25 to 0.5 per cent gave in 
general optimum performance, but was inferior to some other contact agents 
ill the case of three species. Saponin solution was notably inferior. Trietlia- 
iiolamiiie oleate and Penetrol gave favorable contact angles on some insects 
but unfavorable on others. Certain insects considered resistant to contact 
insecticides, such as the squash bug and two species of grasshoppers, gave 
distinctly unfavorable contact angles with all the materials studied. Certain 
other insects, such as two species of sawfly larvae, gave distinctly favorable 
contact angles. The adults of the house fiy showed definitely favorable results 
ill the case of the soaps used. The data given indicate that the nature of the 
insect integument is an important factor in angle of contact studies. 

A comparison between rotenone and pyrethriiis as contact insecticides, 
J. M. Ginsbueg and J. B. Schmitt {Jour, Boon, Ent,, 25 {1932), Ao. 4, pp. 918- 
922). — ^At the New Jersey Experiment Stations the toxicity tests of denis ex- 
tract, pure rotenone, and pyretlirum extract were carried out under laboratory 
conditions during the summer of 1931. Large differences in the toxicity to 
honeybees and aphids were observed. It is concluded that (1) denis extract 
and pure rotenone in high dilution are vastU' more toxic to aphids than to 
honeybees, and (2) pyrethrum extract in high dilutions is more toxic to 
honeybees' than to aphids. 

Comparison: of oxidation rates of liquid lime-sulfur and solutions of 
dry lime-sulfur, D. E. Bullis (Jour. Boon. Ent., 25 {1922), Eo. 4, PP. 922-928, 
figs. 4) .-—In ’work at the Oregon Experiment Station the rate of oxidation of 
liquid lime-siilfiir and dry lime-sulfur solutions is the same at equal concen- 
trations of calcium polysulfide. Sludge does not materially affect the rate of 
oxidation. 

IiiseettcMa! control of tlie common black field cricket (Gryllus assi mills 
Pabi\), J. A. aiuNEO and L. A. Caseuth {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 {1932), No. 4, 
pp. 896-902, pt 1, figs. '2).— This is a report of experiments conducted at the 
North Dakota Experiment Station to determine the relative values of various 
insecticides used in baits and as dusts for the control of the field cricket 
Sodium fiuosilicate, as used in baits, proved to ben most satisfactory insecti- 
cide. For use in houses and other- places where bait .could not be applied 
satisfactorily pyrethrum powder applied as a dust proved very effective in' 
killing' the insects. 

The olfactory I’es ponses' of' -the cockroac-h 'fBIatta, orientalis)'. ■ to tbe 
'more „ important^, essential oils -and a- control measure- formulated , from' 
-the, results', A, :G. Cole, jr. {Jour. Econ. Ent, 25 {1932), No. 4, pp. 902-905). — 
The respo-uses of the orient-al cockroach to'some of the more important essential 
oils' were' determmed' by the use of an impromsed Y-tube olfactometer. “ These 
'responses w^ere positive or negative, depending upon the oil used in eacli case. 
There -was also a small percentage of 'reverse responses, especially when the 
■concentration of the oil was not high. ' The results of these tests, were tabulated 
individua-ily .and collectively. '' With the. results as a .starting, point,, a satisfae-. 
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tory bait was developed wbicia killed tlie roaches in slightly more than three 
hours’ average time. This bait is also toxic to house-infesting ants providing 
a little sugar is substituted in the formula.” 

The bait consists of gelatin 6 g, dilute beef broth 200 c c, mercuric chloride 
(U. S. F.) 0.5 g, and an attractant, either banana oil,, oil of sweet orange, oil 
of apple, or oil of pineapple, 1 drop. The gelatin is dissolved in the hot beef 
broth and the mercuric chloride added and then the attractant. Upon cooling 
it develops a gelatinous consistency, and the bait may be cut into uniform -sized 
pieces bj' the use of a small cookie cutter. It is pointed out that the mercuric 
cliloride, in addition to being the poison that kills the cockroach, also prevents 
the formation of colonies of bacteria and molds which might develop on the 
gelatin. 

Poisoned bait controls grasshoppers, B. Hutson (Miehigan Sta. Quart. 
Bui, 15 (1932), No. 1, pp. 20-22 ). — ^Attention is called to the value in grass- 
hopper control of the poisoned bait previously described (E. S. R,, 61, p. 656), 

Life history of Tlirlps tabaci L. on Emilia sagittata and its host plant 
range in Hawaii, K. Sakimusa (Jour. Boon. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 4, PP- S84~ 
891, fig. 1 ). — This contribution from the Hawaiian Pineapple Caiiners’ Experi- 
ment Station deals with the host plant range in Hawaii of the onion thrips, 
wliich has been found by Linford (E. S. R., 67, p. 567) to be a transmitter of 
pineapple yellow spot disease. The species has been collected from 66 different 
plants. The life history of the species on E. sagittata, one of the most important 
wild hosts of both insect and virus, has been studied. On this host plant chlo- 
rotic malformation of the leaves results from the insect’s feeding. Partheiio- 
genetic reproduction occurs normally under Hawaiian conditions, and the biotic 
potential of the insect is extremely high. 

Biology and control of the corn leaf aphid with special reference to the 
Southw''ester]oi States, V. L. Wildermuth and E. V. Walter ( U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Tech. Bui 306 (1932), pp. 22, figs. IS). — This report of a study of the corn leaf 
aphid, w'hich wms commenced in 1910 by the senior author at El Centro, Calif., 
and continued the following year and up to the present time at Tempe, Ariz., is 
dealt with under the headings history of the corn leaf aphid in the United 
States, distribution, food plants, field history, type and extent of injury, life 
history, viviparous forms, sexual forms, natural checks, and control. 

It is pointed out that this, pest does the greatest damage in the United States 
when feeding upon barley, grain sorghums, and corn and in the transmission of 
the mosaic diseases on sugarcane. “ It is not knowm how or whether this aphid 
overwinters in the North. It has been suggested that it may migrate from the 
South. Cage records show^ the maximum number of generations to vary from 
9 in central Illinois to from 35 to 41 at Tempe, Ariz., and from ,39 to 50 ai 
Browmsville, Tex. Males are recorded for the first time (Tempe, Ariz.) and' 
are illustrated and described herein. This insect can be controlled on corn and 
grain, sorghums by early planting and on barley by early planting and pasturing 
the infested fields in case of an outbreak.” 

A list is given of 22 references to the literature. 

Relation between ivlnd distribution of winged forms and infestation of 
the turnip apMs, ■ .Rhopalosiphum pseudobrassicae Davis, ' J.: N. Roney 
(Jour. Econ, Ent., 25 (1932), No. 4, PP- 716-780, fig. 1 ). — A study of screen col- 
lections of the turnip aphid and analyses of the infestations on 30 plantings in 
several . trucking communities by the Texas Exi^eriment Station shows , that, the 
infestation of the .various plantings has, a definite influence oh other plantings 
in the same community. Neglect. In ■ controlling ' an infestation,' or ,■ failure to 
prevent its spi'ead by plowing the. crops under' before,' ''heavy migration of the 
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apilicis begins may mean tlie difference between profit and loss to ttiat 
corniminity. 

Studies of populations of Fsendococcns brevipes (Ckl.) occurring on 
pineapple plaiits, W, Gaetee {Ecology, IB {1932), No. S, pp. 296-304, ftps. 4)^ — 
Studies at the Hawaiian Pineapple Canners’ Experiment Station show that 
rile pineapple mealybug “becomes establisliecl on planting material while 
tills material is still attached to the mother plant. Tlie species persists on this 
material while it is drying on the trimming ground, and on occasion the mealy- 
bug can reproduce under these circumstances so that large populations of 
mealybugs may be planted in new fields along with the plants. Most of these 
popiiiations disappear, either as the result of failure of ants to become estab- 
lished in the same areas quickly enough, or by the action of predators, or by 
the replanting process w^hich eliminated retarded or sickly plants. Occasional 
plants remain Infested, however. 

“ After the field Is planted infestation occurs first on the outer edge and moves 
in gradually. There is some evidence that the rate of movement is influenced 
by the size of initial populations. In new fields bordered by wild vegetation 
or by old pineapple plantings infestation is extremely variable both as to time 
and size even within localized areas, but in some cases results in high popula- 
tions being estabiislied within 6 months after planting. This variability in 
infestation sometimes persists over a long period of time. The big-headed ant, 
Flieidole megacephala Fab., is the principal factor in mealybug movements 
from wild hosts and old pineapple fields into new plantings.’’ 

Bioclimatograpli, an improved method for' analyzing biocliniatic rela- 
tions of Insects, B. P, Uvaeov {Ecology, 18 {1932), No. S, pp. 309-811, fig. 1). — 
A modification of the Bali-Taylor climatograph method for analyzing the rela- 
tions of, insects to the climate of a given region, or of a season, is offered with 
a view to its being tested by ecologists and improved upon. 

Two economic greenhouse mealybugs of Mississippi: The citrus mealy- 
bug a'nd the .Mexican inealybugvL. E. Myees {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 {19S2), 
No. 4f PP^ ^891-896, pU. £).— In this contribution from the Mississippi State Piant 
Board and the Mississippi Experiment Station the life histories of the citrus 
mealybug And P. goruvpii (T. & Ckll.) are compared under greenhouse condi- 
tions, The citrus mealybug completed eight life cycles in 365 days, while 3S1 
daj^s' were required for P. gossypii to complete the same number. Mortality, 
partheuogeiietic reproduction, effect on hosts, and recognition characters are 
discussed. 

The 'citrus blacMy in Asia, and the importation of its natural enemies 
' into tropical ilnierlca,, C. P. Clausen and P. A.' Berry (17. 8. Eept. Agr., Tech. 
"Bui. 320 (1932), pp. 59, figs. 19). — In the foreword to this bulletin, 0. L. Ma,!"- 
latt states ■ that' the introduction and establishment of important Malayan 
parasitic .and predacious enemies of the citrus black fiy in the' American 
Tropics, here recorded, is one of the outstanding successes, ''in the', natural 
■control of economic insects. The black fly. has been for many . years a very 
serious .obstacle to the citrus industry in. Cuba' and .'had in .addition a fairly 
'\vide 'distribution elsew^here in the American^ . Tropics. ' 'In the New World 
it 'was' first' 'discovered in Jamaica' in 191B,' ' and the infestation ' has spread to 
Cuba, Haiti, Panama, "Co.sta.. Rica, .and the' Bahama Islands. Its threat to the 
citrus' industry in the United Sta.teS' led. 'to.' the' formulation of a cooperative 
', pro'3ect'betweeii'tMs.De.partment''and'",theBepartment of Agriculture, Commerce, 
"'anci'Iia,b'or "of Cuba. . 

The first part of this contribution '''deals with the .eitrus'; black fiy, including 
its distribution, status as a citrus'pest in 'the Far^ East, ;'hGst''pIaiits,ffi'fe 'history 
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and liabits, and mortality factors, followed by a discussion of climatic condi- 
tioiis in the infested regions and the potential status of the black fly in ' tiie 
Uiiitecl States. The natural enemies of the citrus black fly, methods of 
rearing, shipment, and colonization are then considered at length (pp. 19-56.) 

It is pointed out that the control of the citrus black fly in the Far East, where 
it is of no economic importance, is due almost exclusively to tiie mortality 
effected by its natural enemies. Of these there are found six species of para- 
sitic ehalcidoid Hymenoptera, 5 coleox3terous predators, 2 dipterous predators, 

1 neuropterous predator, and 1 lepidopterous predator. The internal parasites 
are responsible for an average mortality of 54 to 67 per cent in each generation 
in the field. In all sections approximately 50 per cent of the parasites are 
destroyed in the late larval or pupal stage by iiyperparasites of the genus 
Ablerus. 

Of these natural enemies, 1 hymenopteroos parasite, Eretniocerus seriits 
Silv., and 2 coccinellid predators, Scy7mms smithianus and CrijptogmiJui sp., 
were introduced into and successfully established in Cuba as a result of importa- 
tions first released in 1930. Commercial control has been effected by E. sefHus 
in most of the groves in which the early liberations were made, this being 
normally effected within 8 to 12 months from the first liberation. Tlie extent 
of parasitization in these groves at the time of control has ranged from 72 to 
78 per cent. Colonies of Eretmocerus have been liberated in many groves in 
all of the Provinces of Cuba, and have also been sent to the Canal Zone, the 
Bahamas, and Haiti. 

Among the coccinellid predators Oryptognatlia sp. was able, in several in- 
stances, to effect rapid control but its effectiveness is said to be very uncertain. 
G. smUhianus is apparently not adapted to Cuban conditions, as reproduction 
is largely suspended during the summer months. 

On the basis of a study of meteorological conditions in the infested regions 
of tropical Asia and America, it is concluded that while the citrus black fiy 
is a potential major pest of citrus in Florida it would be of little importance 
under California conditions. The establishment , of its natural enemies greatly 
reduces the possibility of its entry into the United States. 

California red scale and its control in the lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, S. W, Clakk and W. H. Feiexd (Terns* Sta, BtiL 455 ■ (1932), pp. 35, 
fl.gs. 15). — This is a summary of information based on studies of the California 
red scale as it occurs in the citrus-growing area of the RiO' Grande Valley, 
including life history and habits, natural control, control by fumigation and l>y 
spraying, etc. This scale, which is the chief insect attacking citrus in tlie 
area, has been found infesting 35 varieties of plants in the , lower valley. It 
not only decreases the market value of the fruit from infested trees but weakens 
and in extreme cases destroys its hosts. The pest gives birth to living young 
throughout the whole year in the valley, the maximum rate of production occur- 
ring during the summer and early fall months. “ The broods of reel scale are 
continuous and overlap to such an extent that differentiation betw^een the gen- 
erations is impossible. The low temperatui*es that occurred during the winter 
of 1829-1930 had little effect upon the emergence of young scale oi' uipon the 
normal Avin ter mortality of red scale. 

“ Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas, under the conditions of these, expert" 
ments, gave satisfactory scale kill, but. the proximity' of infested .host plants,, 
and the climatic conditions which prevailed during' these tests were not favor- 
able for. the' genera! use of this method’ of scale co'ntrol.. , 

. Oil emulsion sprays , of '.the quick-breaking type,' , utilizing slow drying oils, 
'have, 'proved to he ''more "effective in. scale- control Than those using a more rapid 
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drying oil. Many of tlie l)roprietary oil sprays nsed in tliese tests gave satis 
factory control of red scale when applied at the proper time. Oil sprays 
during the summer period were more effective in scale control than were tliose 
applied at other seasons of the year. Plats of trees heavily infested with 
scale, sprayed once with oil emulsion during May and once during July, pro- 
cliicecl higher percentages of clean fruit than did those plats receiving single 
applications. Where scale control secured during the previous season was satis- 
factory, it is probable that a single, well-timed application of oil emulsion spray 
(luring the summer season will keep red scale under control. 

“ Linie-sulfur solution was ineffective in red scale control when applied six 
times at monthly intervals throughont the spring and summer season. 

“ The tank-mixture method of applying oil sprays is apparently practicable 
under longer Rio Grande Valley conditions. The importance of thorough cover- 
age of all portions of the citrus tree with the oil spray has been clearly demon- 
strated during the progress of these experiments.” 

Preliminary experiments on the toxicity of certain coal-tar dyes for the 
silkworm, F. L. Campbell {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), Vo, 4, pp. 905-917, 
pi. 1 ). — In toxicity studies “aqueous solutions of 21 representative coal-tar dyes 
were administered to silkworms by mouth, and by injection. The 11 acid dyes 
and (5 of the 10 basic dyes did not kill the larvae by either method of adminis- 
tration at a dose of 0.05 mg per gram of body weight. The 4 lethal basic dyes 
were (1) malachite green, (2) safranine bluish, (3) brilliant green, and (4) 
crystal violet By mouth their relative toxicity ■was in the order just given, 
malachite green being the most toxic. By injection the order was (3), (1), 
(4), (2). ■ 

“ Since malachite green is more toxic than acid lead arsenate for the silk- 
worm, it might be desirable to use it for the coloring of white arsenicals and 
fluorine, compounds to comply wdth such laws as may be enacted on the coloring 
of iiisectickles. Malachite green and other toxic dyes, being soluble in water 
and not strongly adsorbed by lead and calcium arsenates, might he added to 
the arsenicals in the form of adsorption compounds with clays, such as bentoii- 
ite. When the coiiceiitration of the dye on the clay is such that it can nol: 
be washed out with water, it may still be liberated in tlie alimentary tract of 
the insect. The colorless, insoluble leiico and color bases of malacliite green 
were not toxic to the silkworm. 

“ Neutral red, when administered by mouth, colored the lotegiimeiit of third- 
instar 'silkworms, The color was retained throughout the remainder of the 
larval' stage. The' 'suggestion is made that vital stains might be used f(')r 
the identification of insects for experimental iJurposes. 

“A description of the construction and operation of a simple injection pipette 
is given. It was used not only for the injection of dyes into silkwor'iiis but 
also for the injection of org'anic liquids into the grasshopper Melanoplm JIfter- 
etitialis. Methyl . alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and ether, having only a temporarw 
effect, might be used as solvents for poisons insoluble in water. /The median 
lethal' dose of nicotine by injection into fifth-instar silkworms was about 0,0015 
mg' per gram.” ' 

The oleander .caterpillar, Syntomeida epilais Walker, 'H, 'B. BbatliiW 
iFlu, Mntj'lB (T9S2), Wo. 4, pp. 57-64, S).— An 'account is given of the dis- 

tribution ''and life history, with a description of tlie imrQ'„atiire stages, ' of aS. 
.'ep'ilais, an 'important enemy of the oleander. 

A' method of controlling the^ peach horer, Syn^nthe'doii exitlosa Say, 
■with special applicatio'n, to ,yonng''Treesy'0'. -'I. , Snabf (Jour. ■ Emn. Wnt., 25' 
.Vo. 4yPlh I'SIt-/V9P)'.~--TTus Is ''aTeport of exporlmcnfs consl'iirlcd dur,iiig' 
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tile seasons 1930 and 1931 with paradichiorobenzene-criicle cottonseed oil eiiiiii- 
sion ■ applied at various strengths to peach trees 1, 2, 3, % and 7 years oM. 

“ The experiments of 1931 included also paradielilorobenzene-mineral oii emul- 
sion and naplitiialene-eriicle cottonseed oil emulsion applied as sprays at various 
strengths and paratlichlorobeiizene crystals and naphthalene crystals applied 
ill a continuous band ontiie ground about 1.5 in. from the tree trank. 

“ Paradichlorobenzene-oil emulsions carrying 0.25 oz. of the cbemicai to 
each 1- or 2-year-old tree, 0.5 oz. to each 3-year-oM tree, and 1 oz. to each 
6- or 7-year-old tree, with several sliovelfuis of soil placed aroiiiicl the tree 
after spraying, proved to be safe and ' very effective against the peach borer. 
Those eiiiulsions applied as sprays are apparently the only safe means of con- 
trolling the peach borer in 1-, 2-, and 3-year-old peach trees under conditions in 
the South. This method of peach borer control for older trees is an improve- 
liieiit over the paradichlorobenzene-crystal treatment, as it is easier to use and 
lakes less time for the application. Naphthalene-crude cottonseed oil eiiiulsion 
and naphthalene crystals were injurious to peach trees and not effective against 
the peach borer.” 

Observations on the biology of the peach borer in Koane Comity, Tennes- 
see, Harrimaii, Teim., 19S1, H. G. Butler iJoiir. Econ. Ent., 25 (1P32), Yo. //. 
pp, 181-186. fig. 1). — This paper reports observations on the biology of the peach 
borer and the results of control experiments in eastern Tennessee during the 
fall of 1930 and the summer of 1931. In this area October 1 is considered to 
be near the optimum date for control treatments. The peak period of emer- 
gence of adults of the peach borer occurred between September 4 and September 
7. The average potential oviposition of 25 moths was 767.2 eggs each during 
the season of 1931. 

Migration and population studies of the cotton bollworm moth (Helio- 
this obsoleta Fab.) , J. G. Gaines {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 4, pp. 169- 
112, pis. 2). — ^At the Texas Experiment Station a cart type of screen trap, which 
was pushed along over cotton in the held, proved quite successful in obtaining 
information regarding the extent of local migration and the abundance of 
bollworm moths in the fields. Correlating these records with those taken in 
connection with oviposition, bolhvorm injury, and rate of plant growth, it 
wms found that oviposition and the rate of plant growth were closely asso- 
ciated, but that there was no relation between the moth population and the 
oiipositlon in these fields. 

Host plant studies of the pink bollworm, 0. S. Rude {Jour. Eco7l Efit., 
25 {1932}, No. 4 j PP> 151-159). — The author repoids that at Tlaliualilo, Mex., in 
the State of Durango, the following species of native, wuld, inalvaceous plants 
w'ere found to be host plants of the pink bollw^orm of cotton; MMscits oarMo- 
pliylliis, H. coiilteri, and S. demiJatus. Two species of cultivated inalvaceous 
plants were also recorded as host plants, namely, okra and hollyhock. Tlie 
comparative importance of these plants in maintaining pink bollworm infestation 
in the absence of cotton is discussed, together with notes, on 'distribution and 
habitat. 

.Biology of the pink bo',!lworBi at -Presidio, Texas, W. .L. Owen, jr., and' 
S. L. Calhoun {Jour. Eton. Ent., 25 (1982), No. 4 PP- 146-151). — This 'eontribii- 
tion from the Texas Experiment 'Station'; and the U. S. 'D. A, Bureau ,of Ento- 
mology, cooperating, presents a brief summary of - the more nnporta'ut .-li'ndings, 
coneemiiig the life cycle and seasonal history 'of, the pink b-olhvorm' as studied 
at . Presidio. 

-TiiBiii'g.'the s;pray appMcatioiis by tbe ■emerge.nce -of the'" codling motli,' 
'.I'i, .Ha-,sem AN and I'\ 11. .Tomnson (Jour, Econ. Eul.;25 (1932) , ' Wo. pp. 

' 1511 37-, 33 — -4 , " 
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figs, B ). — la control work in Missouri breeding cages an.cl motb traps are being 
used to determine codling motb and worm deTelopment throtigli the springy 
summer, and early fall, the spray applications being timed by actual motfi 
einergeiice. The results show that equal or better control can be secured with 
from one to three fewer applications if they are timed to best aclTaiitage. 

Orchard sanitation and the co.dling Biotb, G. S. Hen sill {Jour, Econ. Ent.^ 
2f5 (1982), 2Vn. 4, pp. 856-859, figs, 2 ). — Report is made of an unusually heavy 
flight of the codling moth in an apple section of the Santa Clara Valley in 
California daring the season of 19S1, as determined hy use of bait traps. In 
six months, from the first of April to the last of September,, a total of 2S,900 
moths Avas taken from 12 bait traps in two immediately adjoining orchards. 
The heaviest flights were in the month of April, during which 11,917 moths 
were taken, and during one week, from April 15 to 21, a total of 6,131 moths 
was taken. Lack of orchard sanitation definitely accounts for the conditions 
described. 

lieiative toxicity of some dusts to Carpocapsa pomonelia, R. E. Bakeett 
(Jour, Econ. Ent., 25 (19S2), No. 4, pp. 859-863 ). — Of the fluorine compounds 
tested, barium fluosUicate and synthetic cryolite were the only ones that gave 
promise for use in controlling the codling moth on walnut. Talc of 400 mesh 
furnishes better protection than lime. A dust of 35 per cent barium fluosili- 
eiite or synthetic cryolite and 65 per cent talc of 400 mesh is recommended. 

Oriental fruit moth studies in South Carolina, lOai, W. C. Nettles 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 4, pp. 799-SOy, flgB. S).—A study of the larval 
parasites of the oriental fruit moth by the .South Carolina Experiment Station 
during 1931 demonstrated the ability of ■ Macrocentrus ancyUvorus Rob. to 
survive successfully the winter of 1930-31. Of the oriental fruit moth larvae 
feeding in twigs, 34.5 per cent were destroyed by parasites during the sea* 
son. There appeared to be a synchronization between the abundance of para- 
site and host prior to the time of Elberta harvest. 

‘Mnsectary studies indicate that there is a definite relationship between 
temperatures at sunset and egg deposition. No eggs were deposited when sun- 
set temperatures were lower than 60° P.: egg deposition was gradually accel- 
erated as temperatures increased from 60 to 75° : optimum deposition occurred 
from 76 to 85° ; and egg deposition was greatly retarded when sunset tempera- 
tures In excess of 85° were recorded. Considerable significance is attached to 
the fact' that sunset temperatures 'were imiisiially high and egg laying .mate- 
rially reduced during the 12-day period ■( June 22-July''2) which coincided with 
one-third of the time during which second brood eggs were being deposited. 

/^Life history studies with regard to picking time of Elhertas Indicate that 
overwintering larvae could have developed in late-ripening Elhertas, especially 
■drops,, or those ,remainin,g on trees, and in all varieties ripening thereafter.” 

Obseiwatto,iis on the distribution of hibernating oriental fruit wornis^ 
L. F.'Steinek (Jour, Econ. Ent, 25 (1932), No. 4,^pp, 8^?4-8dS).~-This contribu- 
tion from the I,n,diana Experiment Station emphasizes the fact that ” the effi- 
ciency 'Of early, spring cultivation and the peach tree borer paradichlorobenzene 
treatment, in oriental fruit worm control is .dependent upon the distribution 
,of the surviving hibernating population on ,.and about the tree. Examiimtioiis 
of 10 trees' in southern Tndla,na indicate that this distribution is .extremely 
variable and sublect, tO:SUGh factors as variety, ripening date, amount 'Of rough 
ha.rk o,ii the, tree, debris on the ground.*, and winter 'mortality. Eiberta'S' were 
found, to, have, lOO per cent "of their, hibernating larvae, on .the .tree, Krummels 
averaged 85.6 .per cent, .Eleener 'Clings : 20 '"per cent,, and. White 'Heath Clings 
WS per cent Small bits of: ''weed .stems held more hibernating ' larvae than 
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aiiythiBg else under the trees. In 192^30 less than 1 per cent of the larvae 
hibernating above the snow line survived parasitism and low temperatures. 
Cultivation and the paradichlorobenzene treatment under such climatic condi- 
tions should be effective as partial oriental fruit worm controls. Under normal 
Indiana conditions, however, they appear useless when appU^^l early ripen- 
ing varieties or to any variety when much of the trunk is covered with rough 
bark.” 

Studies on tlie host plants of the European com borer (Pyraiista niiM- 
lalis Hiihner) in southeastern j^iichigan, F. P. I>icke (Jour. Boon. Bnt.j 25 
(1932), Bo 4, pp. S6S-8TS).— The extent of European corn borer infestation in 
economic plants and weeds in southeastern Michigan from 1927 to 1929, in- 
clusive, is reported upon. 

Some studies on the planting rate of corn in relation to OYiposition? 
popuiatioii, and injury by the European com borer, G. A. Picht {Jour. 
Boon. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 4, pp. S7S~S84)^—This contribution from the Indiana 
Experiment Station reports upon the progress made during two seasons of 
study (1930 and 1931) pertaining to the planting rate of corn in relation to 
corn borer behavior, with special reference to oviposition, population, survival, 
and injury. Egg distribution in the dilGferent rates of planting did not appear 
to be directly proportional to either unit area or plant units but was more 
dependent on the former. Populations were greater in the thinner plantings, 
and larval survival increased with the thickness of stand. The injury also 
seemed greater in the sparser plantings. 

Files and mosquitoes commonly found about Michigan homes, E. I, 
McDaniel (MicMgau Sta. Circ. 144 (1982), pp. 27, fige. 5). — This is a practical 
account. 

Sturiiiia inconspicua Meigen, a tachinid parasite of the gipsy moth, B. T, 
WEBSEa ( Jour. Agr. Research [U, B.], 45 (1932), No. 4, PP* 193-208, figs. 6 ). — 
The taciiinid parasite here dealt with is not only an effective European parasite 
of the gipsy moth but is also the most important European tachinid parasite 
of the introduced pine sawfly, and because of the recent introduction of this 
sawfly in the Northeastern States the establishment of the parasite should 
prove of decided benefit. 

This tachinid, which is indigenous to central Europe ' and is commonly found 
in northern Africa, was first introduced into the northeastern part of the United 
States in 1906. Between 1907 and 1910 other introductions ' were made, but 
attempts made the following years to recover the species failed. In the years 
1923 to 1925, inclusive, large colonies were liberated, and in 1929 the first re- 
covery was made. 

The tachinid “ passes the winter as a first-stage maggot within the cocooned 
larvae of several species of sawflies of the old genus Lophyrus and possibly in 
some lepidopterous pupae. Completing its development in the spring of' the 
year, the maggot issues, forms its puparium, and in about two weeks the adult 
emerges. There is a second generation, the species being able to develop O'n a 
number of hosts. It is the progeny of this generation which hibernate.’® ■ The 
eggs are attached to the skin of the host larva, the average duration of the 
larval stage being 13.9 days and of the pupal stage about 10 days. 

Superparasitism Is ' frequent, as many as seven ■ individuals having been ob- 
tained from a S'ingie caterpillar. In Europe .two ' species of 'hyperparasites at- 
tacking 8. inoonspieus are known, but none has been -recorded from the United 
States. Competition with other parasites is certain to occur, but' because^' of the 
rapid ' development of B. •ineonspicua^ it. will 'probably not suffer, in this .respect. 
In addition to Porthetria dispar and Diprion B. itwcmsiAMa has been 
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reared from many otlier liost species, seven of wliicii are native to tlio United 
States.” 

Eiicleiiiic typhus fever of tlie United States, R. E. Dyer, E. T. CedeEj A. 
Rumreech, and L. F. Badger {Jour. Infect. Diseases, 51 (1932), l^o. 1, pp. 1S7- 
161, figs. 16 ), — The authors conclude that the oriental rat Ilea as a vector of 
eiitlemic typhus meets the requirements of tlie epidemiologic evideiicie. Tlio 
virus of endemic typhus has been recovered repeatedly from rat fleas tEikeri at 
typhus foci, and fliially experimental transmission of the virus from rat to rat 
by means of rat fleas has been carried out in the laboratory. The evidence 
points to the rat flea as a common vector of endemic typhus from rat to rat 
and from rat to man. “ The possibiiity must be borne in mind that rodents 
may be an important reservoir of typhus in parts of the world where epidemics 
of typhus occur, and it seems a reasonable hyiDOthesis that epidemics of louse- 
borne typhus may have their origin from typhus transmitted from rat to man 
by rat fleas.” See also other notes (B. S. R., 60, p. 852; 67, p. 43S). 

Notes on Utah. Coleoptera, G. P. Knowlton {Fla. Ent., I 4 {1980), Nos. 2, 
pp. 36, 37; 3, pp. 53-56; 4 , p^). 75-77; 15 {19S1), No. 1, p. 10). — A list arranged 
by families, is given of the named Coleoptera in the insect collection of the 
Utah Experiment Station. 

Notes on the synonymy, hosts, and distribution of some Biiprestidae 
(Coleoptera) , W. J. CiiAMBERnm {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 {1932), No. PP- 
836, fig. i). — ^This contribution from the Oregon Experiment Station consists 
of brief notes on sdme 20 species of Buprestidae. 

Observations on the sugarcane . beetle in Lonisiana, J. W. Ingram and 
B, K, Bynum {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 {1932), No. 4, pp. 844-S49).— -The authors’ 
observa,tiO!is have shown that the sugarcane beetle, the adult of which is a 
source of injury through its gnawing the underground stem of the young 
plant, occurs in different places around a plantation, from none in ’woodlands 
to more than 100,000 per. acre in pasture. Owing to tiie mueli greater number 
of ' early cane shoots produced by planting sugarcane in the summer rather 
than in the fall, the former practice affords a much better chance than tlie 
latter of producing a crop in the areas where the beetle is a serious problem. 

Oak twig prniier ( Hypernialius (Eilaphidioii) villosiim) , E. I. McDaniel 
(Michigan' Sta. Quart Bui, 15 {1932), No. 1, pp. 19, 20, figs. 2).— This is a brief 
practical account of H. vUlosum, locB.l infestations of which are general tliroiigh- 
out Michigan, the w’ork being conspicuous although the injury is seldom 
serious. . 

pH and' wireworni iiicideiice, G. A. Mail {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 {1932), No. 4, 
pp. 836-S40). — A report is presented on the effect of soil acidity or alkalinity 
on the abundance of wireworms in Montana. “ Laboratory experiments show 
that the, larvae of Llmonms camis can tolerate a much wider range of pH than 
,is commonly found in nature in the. agricultural lands of . Montana. This is 
substantiated by fiekl records. ' The range in pH to which the wireworms were 
subjected .in the laboratory was 4.8 to 8.2. , In nature the pH limits in fields 
studied : was 6.1 to. 7.7.” 

The strawberry root-weevil, Brachyrbiiins (Otiorliyncliiis) .ovatiis, as a 
conifer pest, B. I. .McDaniel {Jour. Econ. Ent, 25 {1982), No. 4 , pp, 841-84$).— 
In this contribution from the Michigan .'Experiment, Station' the author eon- 
cindes that' a distinct race of -the strawberry ' root ^veevil B. ovatus, the larvae 
of which. feed, only on the root systems of two- and.three-year-olc! conifer seed- 
; lings .growing in seed beds, has developed.'' 

The infestation has ' built - up among' growing, x^onifers "for .a'' ciuarter of..',' :a 
'..century '..oiv.mQre' iii''..a' 'Comparatively^.. restricted -area,' ''The larvae in" the . soil 
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call be' killed by tlie use of carbon clisnllkle emulsion used at (iie same strengtli 
reeommeiidecl for tbe control of the Japanese beetle. The adults can be killed 
by the use of poisoned bran bait, made according to the same formiila 
leeommeiicled for the control of cutworms, except that oil of apples in place 
of amyl acetate should be used as an attr actant. When the three-year-o'Ul 
seedlings are removed from the seed beds in the early spring and transplanted 
to clean soil the loss will be reduced.” 

A progress report on feeding tests and spraying and diistlng experL 
iiieiits for tlie control of tlie plimi ciirculio, O. I. Snapp and J. R. Thomson 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., Bo (19SB), No. 4, PP. 811-S15). — This is a report of investiga- 
tions conducted in Georgia in continuation of the work^ previously noted 
(E. S. R., 59, p. 62). 

'' Feeding tests showed potassium fluosilicate at the rate of 2 lbs. to 50 gal 
of vrater to be a little more toxic to the plum eureulio iOonotraelielus nenuphar 
Hbst) than lead arsenate at the rate of 1 lb. to 50 gal. of water. Further- 
more, potassium fluosilicate was somewhat more toxic to the plum curciiii«) 
than barium fluosilicate or cryolite. Wettable sulfur increased the toxicity of 
fluosilicate as insecticides for the eureulio. The toxicity of those insecticides 
was considerably reduced when they were used at the rate of 0.25 or 0.5 lb. to 
50 gal, of water. Calcium monosulfide greatly decreased the toxicitj?' of the 
potassium fluosilicate, wlileh may have been due to its repellent action. Lead 
arsenate dusts were not so toxic as the spray. Copper carbonate, wettable 
sulfur, and zinc sulfate-lime spray, when used alone, w'ere not toxic to the 
plum eureulio, 

“ Four applications of potassium fluosilicate at the rate of 2 lbs. to 50 gal. 
with and without \vettable sulfur caused no injury to foliage, fruit, or bud 
. wood of peach trees. Four applications of barium fluosilicate or cryolite at 
the rate of 2 lbs. to 50 gal. of water caused no injury to the foliage, fruit, or 
bud w’ood. Four applications of lead arsenate at the rate of 1 lb. to 50 gal of 
water with lime burned 2.5 per cent of the fruit and caused moderate to heavy 
foliage injury with considerable defoliation and occasional bud wood injury. 
Four applications of lead arsenate of the same strength with zinc-lime spray 
burned 9.2 per cent of the fruit and caused light to. moderate foliage injury 
with very little defoliation and no bud wood injury. 

“ Three applications of dust containing 10 per cent lead arsenate caused 
moderate injury to the foliage with considerable defoliation but no bud w^ood 
injury. Three applications of lead arsenate spray at the rate of 1 lb. to 50 gal 
of Walter with lime caused moderate foliage injury but not as much defoliation 
as the 10 per cent dust and no bud w’ood injury. There was practically no 
foliage injury from three apiflieations of dust containing 5 per cent lead arse- 
nate or from three applications of potassium fluosilicate spray.” 

Sex cHiferentiatioii of adults of Coiiotraclieiiis iieiiiiphar, J. R. Thomson 
(Jour. Econ. EnL. Bo (I93B), No. 4, PP- S07~810, figs. , 4 ). — This report of ana- 
tomical studies is accompanied by drawings illustrating the structural cli^er- 
ences in the two sexes. 

Eight years ^of e-xperimemtal work in boll weevil control on plots re™ 
ceiving dilferent rates of fertilizer, J. M. Robinson and F. S, Aba,nt (Jour. 
Econ. Ent., 25 (1982), No. 4 , pp. 759-766 ). — In wmrk at the Alabama Experiment 
Station caleiuin arsenate controlled the boll weevil on }4o-acre plats , .over' 
an 8-year period. Infestation counts were, made biweekly, .and, calcliiin ars.e- 
' nate wms applied wken .the infestation reached or exceeded 1.0; per cent ". Ail 
applications w^ere'inade during the' daytime when the air ' was ■, relatively , ca.liii.. 
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Biennial report of apiary inspection, F. L. Thomas and 

C. E. Heaeb (Texas Bta, €ire. 64 (1932), pp. 9, fig, this report the opera- 

tion of the fonlbrood law in the State is explained and detailed statistics 
of tile inspection are presented. The 1.41 per cent infection foiinci among the 
colonies examined is considered to be a remarkably low figure for the territory 
worked. 

The rocMiig movements of bees, B. 0, Alfonsitb (Jour. Boom. Ent., 25 
[1932), Eg. 4 , pp, S15~S20),—The author concludes that the rocking movements 
of young bees are for the purpose of cleansing and polishing the interior of the 
hive. The same operations are also performed on exterior parts of the hive 
to provide a clean clustering space. The liking of bees for smooth surfaces 
seems to cause this mechanical cleansing process. 

The temperature relationships of the honeybee cluster under controlled 
external temperature conditions, C. L. Coeeiins (Jour, Boon. Ent., 25 (1932), 
No. 4 , pp. 820-825). — It has been . supposed that as external air temperatures 
lower following the clustering of the honeybee colony the cluster temperatures 
rise. Observations for 2,075 hours under controlled temperature conditions 
show that cluster temperatures remain remarkably constant regardless of 
external temperatures within certain limits. When there is a significant change 
in the cluster temperatures, it is in direct relationship with the ■ change 
in the air . temperature rather than inverse. 

New methods applied to studies on the sugar content of nectars, O. W, 
Pabk (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 4 , Pp. ftg. i). — ^This contribution 

from the Iowa Experiment Station is based upon the studies previously noted 
(E. S, E., 67, p. 720). 

An annotated list of the ants of Blississippi (Hym.), M. E. Smith (Ent. 
Netcs, 35 (1924 )t 2, pp. 47-54 ; 8, pp. 77-85; 4 , pp. .In annotated 

list of 76 forms is given. 

An additional annotated list of the ants of Mississippi (Hym»: Forini- 
cidae),, M. B. Smith (Ent. News, 38 (1927), No. 10, pp. 308-314; 39 (1928), 
Nos. 8, pp. 242 - 24 $; 9, pp. 275-279; 4^ (1931), No. 1, pp. 16-24; 43 (1932), No. 6, 
pp. 157-160).— This supplementary list contributed from the Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station includes descriptions of newr species. A total of 135 forms 
are listed from the State. 

Effect of cold storage temperatures on the Argentine ant, F. B. Heebeet 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 4 , PP- S82, 833). — In a study made of the mor-* 
tality of the Argentine ant at various temperatures and periods of time, it 
was found to succumb in 24 hours if held at- a temperature of 31® F., or in a 
shorter time if held at lower temperatures. 

'Macroeentrns ancylivorns Roh., 'an important parasite of the oriental 
fruit moth, G. X Haeusslee- (Jour. Agr. Researeh {U. B.}, 46 (1932), No. 2, 
pp. 79-100, fi'gs. 13).— Studies of the biology of a braconid parasite conducted at 
Eiveiton, ,K. .1., in 192-6, and 1927, and continued up' to the spring of 1929 at 
Moorestown, are reported. These data supplement the information found in 
the reports of observations of this species as a parasite of the strawberry 
leaf roller, by Fink (E. S. B„ 65, p, 460)', as a parasite of the oriental fruit 
moth by Daniel in New .York (B. S, B„ 67, p. 441),- as a parasite of both" the 
oriental fruit moth and the strawberry leaf roller in New' Jersey by Steams 
, CE.,;S.;R.,-60-,p.62),etc. ' 

It is pointed out that this species is 'closely related'' to 'M, ' Cress., 
which is -parasitic on 'the. same hosts.'' -The oriental fruit 'moth larvae of a'll 
'"sizes, are' subject' to "-attack by M. anoylivorus, pBrnsitism in -the field occurring 
:..,chiefl,y" in larvae of . the early broods which feed 'in 'peach twigs. The average 
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parasitism by this species in fruit worm larvae collected from twigs ranged 
from 41 to 55 per cent for tbe four seasons. In 1925 and 1926 collections, of 
larvae wiiicli were feeding in twigs during late June and early July sliowecl 
parasitism by tliis one species as high as 92 and 84 per cent. 

‘‘As many as 40 offspring have been produced by a single female of M. 
aneylivorm under insectary conditions. The transforming parasite larva 
emerges from the host, on an average, 3 days after the Graphoiitlia larva 
would normally have pupated, and feeds on it for 12 to 18 hours. Wintering 
parasite larvae emerge from the host larvae in the spring and require an 
average of 2 days for feeding. About 24 hours are required for formation of 
the parasite cocoon. The combined prepnpal and pupal period averages 15.2 
days for transforming parasites and 38.5 days for wintering parasites. The 
average life cycle of transforming and wintering Macrocentrus is, respectively, 
5.1 and 31 days shorter than the average life cycle of transforming and 
wintering Graphoiitlia. 

“ Both adult parasites and moths emerge earlier in the spring from larvae 
which hibernate in outdoor cages than from larvae wdiieh hibernate in the 
insectary. In outdoor cages the spring emergence of the moths occurs consid- 
erably earlier than the spring emergence of the parasites.” 

There were five generations of this parasite in the Itiverton-Moorestowm 
area in 1927 and in 1928, Macrocentrus hibernates as a first-stage larva within 
the fiUl-grown hibernating larva of the oriental fruit moth. 

Much of the data is presented in table and chart form. 

AHIMAL PEOBUCTIOM 

The American Society of Animal Production: Record of proceedings 
of the tvreiity-fourth annual meeting, 2^’ovemfeer 28, 19S1 (Amer, 
Boa. Anim. Prod. Pt'oc. 19S1, pp. 338, pi. 1, figs. 16). — ^This is the report of the 
annual meeting held at Chicago, November 27 and 28, 1931 (E, S. R., 65, p. 253). 
The following papers were presented in the nutrition, dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
horse, sheep and wool, swine, and meats sections: 

The Broadened Responsibilities of the Society, by G. W. McCampbell (pp. 
9-13; Protein Requirements of Horses, by P. E. Howe (p. 25), of Beef 
Cattle, by P. W. Christensen (pp. 2:6-33), of Dairy Cattle, by E. S. Savage 
(pp. 33-36), and of Sheep, by W. B. Joseph (pp. 37-41) ; Basal Metabolism 
and . Heat IricTemeiits in Growing Farm Animals, by S. Brody (pp. 41-4,5); 
Soluble Vitamin Supplements for the Chick, by A. G. Hogan and R. V. Boucher 
(pp. 45-48) ; Nutrition Anemia in Ruminants and Swdne, by R. B. Becker, 
W, M. Neal, and A. E. Shealy (pp. 48 - 51 ) ; The Nutritive Requirements of the 
Dairy Cow Expressed in Accord with a. New Method of Application of the 
Net-Energy Conception,, by E. B. Forbes and M. Kriss (pp. 113-120) ; Mineral 
Metabolism of the Lactating Cow, by E. B. Hart, G. G. Humphrey, and J. A. 
Keenan (pp. 120-126) ; Calcium and Phosphorus Assimilation by Dairy Cows, 
by H. B. Ellenberger, J. A. Newdander, and C. H. Jones (pp. 126-128) The 
Relation of the Anterior Pituitary to Lactation, by O, W. Turner, W. IJ. Gardner, 
and A. B. Sehultze (pp. 128-132) ; Intra Uterine Development ,iii Cattle, by 
'W. W.'Xapp (pp. 133-136); The ROle-of Vitamin D in the Niitritlo,n of the 
Dairy Calf, by I. AV.,Rupel, G. Bohstedt, and E. B. Hart (pp. 137-141,) *, Some 
Disasters'in Reproduction, and Grow-th Caused by Low' Quality Hay, by H; T. 

.. Converse, ' and Meigs (pp. ■. 141 - 144 ) ; The Use,, of Cottonseed . Meal,' in 

Feeding Dairy'. Cattle,, by A. H. Kuhlman, E. 'Weaver, . and W. D, Gallup (pp. 
144-149)'; .Heavy Eeed,io,g of Cottonsee.d ■ Meal, to Dairy, Cattle,, by .,L...','A. Moore 
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and G. F, Huffman (pp. 150-152) ; Pasture Investigations on the IJ, S. Animal 
Hiisbaiiclry Experiment Farm, Beltsviile, Maryland, by A. T. Scnnple and M. A. 
Hein (pp. 153-156) ; Level Terracing for Pasture Lands, by S. Yd. Greene ([ip. 
lo6-lo9) ; The Ages of Sires and Dams of liegistered Hereford Cattle, by 
M. I). Lacy (pp. 159-162) ; Protein and Other Nutrients Retinired by Fatieiiiiig 
Cattle, by W. C. Stiles and F. B. Morrison (pp. 162-167) ; Individual Feeding 
in Steer Experi mentation, by L. M. Winters and W. H. Peters (pp. 167-171) ; 
Prequeiicy of Feeding Steers, by J. G, Fuller, G. Boh>stedt, and B. H. Roche 
(pp, ITl, 172) ; A Feed Lot Test of the Four Most Common Grades of Yearling 
Feeder Steers, by J. H. Knox (pp. 173-176) ; Molasses as a Substitute for Corn 
in Beef Finishing Rations, by F. R. Edwards (pp. 1T6-17S) ; Molasses in 
Rations for Fattening Calves, by P. Geiiaugli (pp. 179-1S2) ; Molasses- Alfalfa 
Supplement for Fattening Yearling Cattle, by E. A. Trowbridge and H. G. 
Moffett (pp. 182, 183) ; Different Amounts of Cottonseed Meal for Steer Calves, 
by W. L. Blizzard (p. 184)',; Color Inheritance in Horses, by E. E. Heizer (pp. 
1S4-192) ; Blackstrap Molasses for Farm Work Mules, by M. G. Snell and W. G. 
Taggart (pp. 192-195) ; Limiting the Grain Ration in Growing Draft Colts, 
by E. A. Trowbridge and D. W., Chittenden (pp. 196-198) ; Experimental 'Work 
with Horses at Michigan State College, by R. S. Hudson (pp. 198-200)'; 
Rolled vs. Whole Oats as a Feed for Draft Colts, by A. B. Caine (pp. 200-204) ; 
The Oestroiis Cycle in the Sheep, by A. E. Darlow and L. E. Hawkins (pp. 
205-207) ; The Mode of Production of Twins in Sheep, by B. Clark (pp. 
207-209) ; The Relation of Atmospheric Temperature to Water Consumption 
and Volume of Urine in Sheep, by B. E. Pontius, R. H. Carr, and L. P. Doyle 
(pp, 210-215) ; Feeding Potassium Iodide to Pregnant Ewes, by J. A. SchuJz, 
G. C. Culbertson, B. H. Thomas, and J. M. Evvard (pp. 215-219) ; Factors 
Related to Weights of Lamb- Crops Produced by Grade Pine Wool Ew-es, by 
Y?. E. Joseph (pp. 219-221) ; Cottonseed Cake with Grain and Alfalfa for 
Fattening Lambs, by A. K. Mackey (pp. 221, 222) : Sesame Meal vs. Cottonseed 
Meal and Peanut Meal for Lambs, by R. F. Miller (pp. 22S-226) ; The Com- 
parative Palatability and Feeding Y’alue of Ground Corn and YVheat Self-fed 
to Lambs, by M. A. Alexander (pp. 226-228) ; The Effect of tlie Plane of 
'Nutrition on W'ool Grovrth, by A. D. Weber (pp. 228-230) ; The Results of Five 
Years' W'ork on Castrating Market Lambs, by R. B. Hinman (pp. 234-236) ; 
Shedding of YYool by Louisiana Sheep, by M. G. Snell (pp. 236-23S) ; The 
Present Trend of "Wool Research, by J. I. Hardy (pp. 238-241) A Preliminary 
Comparison of Fleeces from B and C Type Rambouillets, by J. M. Jones, B. L. 
Warwick, and S. P. Davis (pp. 242, 243) ; Y'ariation in the Fineness of Dupli- 
cate M'ooi Samples, 'by B. W. Fairbanks, (pp. 244-246) ; Fleece Analysis in 
Sheep, by E. H. Burns (pp. 246-258) ; Progress in the Development of Methods 
for Deterniining Degrees of Merit for Sheep and Their Products, by D. A. 
Spencer (pp. 259^-262) ; Size 'of Litter as a Selection Index in Swine, by H. C. 
'McPiiee' (pp. 262-264) ■; Further Observations on Inbred and Oiitbred Pigs in 
the Feed Yard, by Mb A. Craft (pp. 265,. 266) ; The Effect of Milk Consumption 
cm' the Growth of' Suckling Pigs, by C. P. Thompson (pp. 266, 267) ; Iiidi- 
\ddiial Feeding Compared with Group Feeding of Pigs, by E. F. Ferrin (p'p. 
'267-270'); Utilization of Feed by Swine . as. Affected by the Le%^el <')f Intake, 
by N. R, ElliS' and J. H. Zeller (pp. 270-274) ; Calcium and Phosphorus Con- 
tent of the Blood of Pigs, by E. H. Hughes '.and H. Hart (pp. 274-277) ; The 
Effect of Fineness of Grinding Corn and' Barley on Their Feeding Value for 
Pigs "and Da'Iry Cattle, by G. Bohstedt, B. H. Roche, J. M. Fargo; I. Rupel, 
and F. AV. Ibiffeo ( fip.' ' 277-281 Corn and Tnnk;ige, an IiK'O'ruplote Ralh'vn 
for (IiNjwiiig— ILatteiiiiig Swine, by E. B. Powell (pp. "281-'283) ; Nifrogeu Bal- 
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a. nee in Hogs Fed Cottonseed Meal, by W. S. Rice (pp. 283-285) ; Full aiKl 
Limited Feeding of Pigs on Pasture, b,y W. L. Rdbisoii (pp. 2S6-2S9) ; Soft 
lYjrk from tlie Market Stundpoint, by F, M. Siiiipson (pp. 2S9-291) ; Report 
on Preliminary Comparisons of American, Danisli, Irish, Polish, and Sweclisli 
Wiltshire Sides, by O. G. Hankins (pp. 201--296) ; and Cooperative Meat 
Investigations : Beef Projects, by H. J. -Gramlich (pp. 29(5-299’) ; P<"»rk Projects, 
by E. H. Hostetler (pp. 300-303) ; Summary of Results of Cooking Meats, by 
L. M. Alexander (pp. 303-311) ; Development of Methods for the Laboratory 
Study of Meat, by P. E. Howe (pp- 311-315) ; and The Producer’s Attitude, 
by R. G. Pollock (pp. 315-317). 

[Experiments with livestock in Tennessee], M. Jacob (Tennessee Sta. Rpt. 
19'31, pp. 23-25 ). — Preliminary tests on the value of the addition of molasses to 
a standard steer-fattening ration and on the maximum amount of grain neces- 
sary to feed 2-3^ear-old steers being finished on grass in order to produce the 
most economical gains are reported. Other studies include data on the use of 
tiie emasciilatome for docking Iambs. 

[Experiments with livestock in Utah] (Utah Sta. Bui. 285 (1932) ^ pp. 4^- 
45, Jd, .^S). — This report includes data on breeding for egg production, effect of 
winter feed and shelter v. open range wintering on the ciuaiitit,? and quality 
of wool from range ewes, the relative market value of crossbred lambs out 
of range ewes mated to purebred rams, comparative values of fleeces from types 
B and G Ramboiiillet ewes, corn and cottonseed cake as concentrated supple- 
ments for wintering sheep on desert ranges, effects on livestock from feed- 
ing sugar beets and their bj-products, the value of protein supplements and 
phosphorus-carrying feeds for fattening steers, and protein supplements for 
fattening swine. 

The value of iodine for livestock in central Pennsylvania, E. B. Pokbes^ 
G. 'M. Eaens, S. I. Bechdel, P. S,. Williams, T. B. Keith, E. W. Callenbach, 
and R. R. Mubphy (Jour. Apr. Research lU. B.l, 4o (1932), No. 2, pp. 111-128).— 
In cooperation with the Mellon In.stitute of Industrial Research, the Pemissd- 
vania State College conducted a series of feeding experiments with dairy 
cows, calves, swine, Iambs, and chickens to determine the value of iodine as 
a supplement to ordinary rations wdien fed .to farm animals under central 
Pennsylvania conditions. 

A group of 25 grade Holstein cows, infected with or previously exposed to 
contagious abortion, were fed an average daily dose per head of 1.2 g ' of 
elemental iodine. The average feeding period was 28,7 days, but one individual 
was fed S2.2 g of iodine over a period of 73 days. Agglutination blood tests 
for abortion disease were made at 2-week intervals. The aclmmistration of 
iodine did not affect the development of the abortion disease nor change the 
reaction of infected cows. Iodine feeding during the last 6 months of preg- 
naiiccv was not harmful. Tlie milk and cream produced during heavy iodine 
fee-cling had an objectionable odor and contained large quantities of Iodine. ^ 

Iodine was fed for 75 to 139 days in the form of iodized linseed meal, to 
one calf in each of 21 pairs in amounts ranging from 10 to 23.5 iiig of iodine 
per daj'. Calves were not able' to tolerate 30 mg of iodine per 100 lbs. of live 
weight as shown by loss of . appetite, roughness of hair, digestive disturbances', 
and emaciated condition' after receiving this, amount from 3 to 5 weeks.' ' They 
could generally tolerate 10, mg of iodine v^dth no harmful eifecta Calves 
receiving iodine ' ate less hay,, made less 'gain in weight but "greater gain in 
height , than' those receiving ' no ,■ iodine. ..Adding cod-liver oil to the ration of 
calves emaciated as a result of excessive d'odine feeding was helpful in bringing 
them ' back , to nonnal. 
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Among 10 experimental lots of 4 pigs each, fed as matcliecl pairs for 126 
clays, the «Iiifereiices in gains in weight of the chedi lots and the lots re- 
ceiving iodine in the form of iodized linseed meal were not significant. The 
five lots receiving iodine required 401.3 lbs. of feed to produce 100 lbs. of 
gain, while the check lots required 407.9 ibs. of feed for the same gain. 

One laioli in each of 15 pairs of native Pennsylvania lambs received in 
aclclition to their ration 33 mg of iodine per day for 77 days in the form of 
iodized linseed „ meal. The average difference in average daily gains of pair 
mates was 0.01 lb. in favor of the check lamb. The average daily gains of 
lambs in groups fed iodine were slightly less than those in the check lots. 
The feed required per 100 lbs. of gain with native fine wool, native mutton, 
and western iambs, fed In 6 lots of 28 or 29 head each was 184.5, 136.4, and 
46-9 lbs. more in the lots receiving iodine than in the respective check lots. 

White Leghorn pullets were fed in four lots of from 160 to 187 birds each 
from hatching time to 32 weeks of age. In two lots the chicks received a 
normal ration containing fish meal, while in the other lots meat scrap replaced 
the fish meal. Iodine was fed in the form of iodized linseed ,meal to one 
lot of each series at a rate supplying 50 mg of iodine per 100 lbs. of chicken 
daily. The iodine had no definite effect on growth,' mortality, or egg produc- 
tion of the birds. 

Marketiiig grains and roughages through livestock, G. A. Beown, G. A. 
Bbanaman, and V. A. Feeeman {Michigan Sta. Quart. Bul.^ 15 (1982) ^ No. i, 
pp. S-6). — The returns made from grains and roughages when marketed in the 
form of pork, beef, or mutton are discussed in this article. 

Commercial feeds In Kentucky in 19S1, J. D. Tueneb, H. B. Sfeaes, W. G. 
Teekell, and L. V. Amburoey (Kentucky Bta. Bui. S80 (1982), ^pp. 178-214). — 
This bulletin contains the usual summary of results of inspection and analysis 
of feeds sold in Kentucky during 1931 (E. S. R., 66, p, 58). 

Ninth annual report [of the] National Xdve Stock and Meat Board 
[1931—33], R. C. Pollock (Natl. Livestock and Meat Bd. Ann. Rpt., 9 (1982), 
pp. 182, figs. liP).— This report (E. S. R., 61, p. 664) contains brief accounts of 
studies on the quality and palatability of meat, the value ' in the diet of cer- 
tain constituents of lard, and the effects of diet, especially high protein diets, 
on the kidneys. Brief reports are also made of publicity" contests and informa- 
tion on meat disseminated during the year. 

International livestock atlas. — International cattle atlas: Germany, 
Hungary, ■ Netherlands, Switzerland (Atlm International Zootechnigm. — I, 
Atlas International' des Bovins: Allemagne, Hongrie, Pays-Bas^ Suisse. Bowm: 
Imt Internatl Agr., 1980, vol. 1, ipts. 1-4L pp. 68yfigs. 21; pp. 5$, pi. i, figs. 11; 
pp.'M, pi 1, figs. 14 ; pp. 49, pi. 1, figs. 12). — ^The last sentence of the abstract of 
this treatise (E, S. B., 65, p. 660) should read' “ The text is in French and 
English' as well as In the language of the country dealt' with.” 

■ The effect of the amount of feed consumed by cattle 'on the utilization 
■ of' its, energy content, H. H. Mitchell, T. S. Hamilton, F. J. McClure, W. T. 
Haines, J. E. Beadles, and H. P. Mobeis (Jour. Agr. Research [17. ;§.], 45, 
(19S2)j No. 8, pp.' 168-191, figs. 5). — ^The purpose of this study at the Illinois 
'Experiment Station was to determine the effect of the amount of feed consumed 
upon the utilization of its energy. A grade Shorthorn, steer, approximately 2 
years ; old, was fed a .ration which,, o-n a dry matter basis, "averaged 73.1 per 
cent'' of .ground, corn,, 24.1, per.,, cent of alfalfa hay, 2 per. cent of linseed meal, 
,.'"'ai!d ",0.8: per 'cent ,-of molasses. - During five experimental peidods observations 
: were , made on, the ,clige'Sti'l}ili,t'y and energy utili'zation of this ration at levels 
of fill!, feed, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth feed. The fasting 
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metabolism was determined in two additional periods, Eacii experimental 
period consisted of at least a 7-day preliminary feeding period, a period of 
from 10 to 12 daj’s during wbicli feces and urine w^ere collected for analysis, 
and S days, consecutive or intermittent, in the respiration chamber. 

The lowest level of feeding -was associated with the most complete digesti- 
bility of all nutrients, but there w^as a progressive decrease in digestibility 
from the lowest to the highest ration only in the case of nitrogen-free extract, 
ether extract, and dry matter. The metabolizable energy of the ration per 
kilogram of dry matter increased progressively from 2,661 Calories for the 
highest to 3,094 Calories for the lowest level of feeding. The percentage 
metabolizability of the gross energy likewise decreased from 60.6 to 70.1, 
However, when the metabolizable energy was computed to a kilogram of digest- 
ible nutrients, the effect of the level of feeding disappeared. The average 
daily respiratory quotients for the five levels of feeding in the order of de- 
creasing levels vrere 1.13, 1.12, 1.05, 0.97, and 0.88. The average fasting heat 
production, corrected to a standard day of 12 hours’ standing and 12 hours’ 
lying, averaged 1,858 Calories per square meter of body surface as determined 
with the Brody surface integrator (E3. S. H,, 56,, p. 161). If, however, the 
surface area was calculated by the Moulton formula (E. S. B., 35, p. 64), the 
fasting production was 1,554 Calories per square meter of body surface. 

There was no evidence that the preceding feeding affects appreciably the heat 
production of the fourth, fifth, and sixth days of fast. The heat incTemeiit due 
to feeding, per kilogram of dry matter consumed, increased from the lowest to 
the highest levels of feeding, while the net energy values decreased progres- 
sively from 2,957 to 1,842 Calories. The percentage availability of metabolizable 
energy assumed the following values from the lowest to the highest levels of 
feeding : 95.6, 77.7, 75.2, 73.8, and 69.3. This decrease In total utilization of 
feed appeared to be due in part to a more or less continuous decrease in 
digestibility and also to a slight specific dynamic effect of feed at the very 
low levels. 

From these ■ results it appears that, except for submaintenanee levels of 
feeding, the net energy value of a ration bears a linear relation to the amount 
of dry matter consumed. There was some evidence to indicate that size of 
animal may eventually have to be considered in defining this relation. 

Beef cattle investigations, 1931—32 (Kansas Fort Mays SWbsta., Beef 
Cattle Invest., W3I-32, pp. 8). — ^The results of four tests, in continuation of 
those previously reported (E. S. B., 66, p. 355), are noted. 

Cottomeed oalce v. grain as supplemental feeds. — In this test five lots of 10 
calves each, averaging approximately 430 lbs. per head, were fed for 150 clays. 
All lots received an average daily feed of 31 lbs. of Atlas sorgo silage per head 
and in addition the respective lots received 1 lb. of cottonseed cake or 2 lbs. 
of ground kafir, ground milo, ground barley, or ground wheat. The average 
daily gains were 0.9, 0.8, 0.8, 0.9, and 0.9 lb. per head, respectively. On a 
pound' to pound basis, 1 lb. of ground wheat was worth 53 per cent, 1 lb., of 
ground barley 52, 1 lb. of ground kafir 46.5, and 1 lb. of ground, milo- 45 per, 
cent as much as 1 lb. of cottonseed cake as supplements ■ to Atlas sorgo , silage. 
In comparing the grains, ground milo was worth 85 x>^r cent, ground 'kafir,, 87 
per cent, and ground barley 94 per cent as much as ground ' w'heat ' 

Atlas sorgo silage and ground wheat v. hafir hag. and ground wheat m winter 
, rations for stock calves. — Calves averaging 431 lbs. per head were,' divided into 
,two„,lotS"Of ,10' 'head, each and 'were fed., for, 150,,' days. , One lot received. Atlas 
sorgo silage and ground Wheat , and the' other' lot kafir, hay and ground wheat. 
The ' average . ,daily . gains ' were 0.9 . and 0.6 lb. ' per ' h'bad, respectively. ' 'Both 
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rations were satisfactory wintering stock calves. The gains per ton of 
feed consumed were greater in the lot fed kaflr hay since the liay contained 
about twice as miicli dry matter as the silage, but the silage yielded about 
twice as ranch tonnage per acre as the hay. 

The com^'parative value of carried over cane liajj and carried over kafir hatf 
(IS the hasis of winter rations for stoch cattle, — Two lots of 10 head each, 
averaging T02.7 lbs, per head, were fed for 150' days on either cane or kafir 
hay that had been carried over from the previous year. The lots received an 
average of 31 lbs. of hay per head daily supplemented vdth 1 Ib. of cottonseed 
cake. The average dally gains were 1.2 and 0.8 lb. per head in the lots receiv- 
ing cane and kafir hay, respectively. These results showed that such hays were 
better feeds than is commonly supposed, and that cane hay lost less of its feed- 
ing value over long periods of storage and exposure than kafir hay. 

The eoniparaivve value of Atlas sorgo silage and Pink kafir silage,-~~li\ this 
test two lots of 10 head each, averaging 70*2.5 lbs. per head, were fed for 150 
days. One lot received Atlas sorgo silage and the other lot Pink kafir silage, 
while cottonseed cake w^as used as a supplement In both lots. The Atlas silage 
was not of good quality, and the cattle fed in this lot were not as good as those 
in the other lot. The average daily gains in the respective lots were 1.1 and 1.7 
lbs. per head. The lot receiving Atlas silage made 56 per cent more gain per 
acre than the lot receiving Pink kafir. The ■ Atlas sorgo yielded 8.4 tons of 
silage per acre, while Pink kafir yielded 3.6 tons. 

Prolificacy of sheep: Records of a small breeding flock, J. P. H. Thomas 
[Jour, Min. Agr. [Of. Brit.'], 89 (1982), No, 3, pp. 193-196), — A record covering 
a period of 5 years was kept on the breeding flock of sheep at the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, covering prenatal and postnatal death rates. 
Peecling suitable concentrate feeds and limiting the amount of hay fed before 
lambing ' were thought to be responsible for the average raising of 1.7 lambs 
per ewe mated. Prenatal and postnatal losses of triplet lambs amounted to 
about 24 per cent of the total conceived, while similar losses for twin lambs 
were 9 per cent. The prenatal and postnatal losses for all lambs were practi- 
cally equal. 

Fattening western lambs, 1929-1030, 1930-1931, 1931-1932, F. Cl. 
IviNO and C. Hauper {Indiana Sta. Bui 360 (1932), pp. 20, fig. 1). — Continuing 
this series of studies (E, S. R., 63, p.. 659)- in cooperation with the U. S. I). A, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, nine lots of 25 lambs each were fed different 
rations. Tests w^ere conducted 'during three different years witli lambs averag- 
ing 63, 67, and 69 lbs. initial weight for periods of 100, 90, and 80 days, respec- 
tively, Corn silage' and clover hay were fed in such quantities aS' the lambs 
would readily "Consume In all lot's, while ■ cottonseed meal was fed in lots I, 2, 
3, '6, Zvani! 8. In addition the respective lots received fine-ground oats, inediiiui' 
■grohiid oats, coarse-ground' oats,, shelled co'rn, whole 'oats, equal parts of shelled 
and whole oats, shelled corn, w’hole oats,, and 'no supplement. 

I W,l 2 oie oats were equal- to shelled corn for fattening lambs wvheii ' fed with 
•'cottonseed meal, corn- silage, and clover hay, but 'corn fed without cottonseed 
lineal producech a' better market finish and more profit when compared with 
iiiistippl emeu ted whole oats. Cottonseed meal as a supplement to wfiiole' oats, 
silage, and hay increased the rate and reduced the .cost of gains a,ocl iriii)ro\'ed 
the market finish,' The,' consumption of feed, rate of .gain, nia,rket 'finisb, and 
financial returns were all greatly reduced' when' ground, oats were fed , instead 
of wi'ioie oats. Some lambs .developed -urinary calculi when fed ground -oats, 
tt'hole oats' produced 'somewhat larger gains than either shedled corn oi‘ a com 
■bination of corn and oats.' The' larnhs' on .the' ration of'co'rn siiage and clove-r 
ii'ay made un satisfactory ,gain.S. 
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BigestlMlity and procluction coefficients of hog feeds, G. S» Feaps {Tem-s 
Sta, Bui. 454 (1932), pp. 24).— The coefficients of digestibility are reported Id 
tills bulletin for 153 digestion' experiments with hogs or pigs, 14 of which are 
reported for the first time from the station and 54 of which are from Germai* 
sources. 

Pigs as a rule had lower digestive powers than ruminants but higher than 
i)oiiltiT. With many concentrates pigs had as high digestive powers as rami 
iiants, but their ability to digest crude fiber and fibrous feeds was low. It is 
believed that pigs utilized a larger percentage of the net energy over main- 
tenance for fattening than other animals, but the extent of this difference was 
not known. Tentative production coefficients are given which may be used for 
making estimates of the productive energy of correspoiidiiig pig feeds of 
known chemical composition. The average composition of a number of pig 
feeds is given, together with their productive energy and digestible protein 
calculated by use of the production coefficients. Tentative standards for feed- 
ing pigs for use in connection with productive values are presented. 

Minerals In relation to pig-feeding, C. Ceowthee and T. S. Weig'ht 
(Jour. Mill. Agr. [Gt. Brit.-}, 89 [1932), No. 3, pp. 201-207}.— In two tests at the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, Salop, England, it was found that the only 
mineral supplements needed by pigs on a ration of cereals, wheat offals, and 
soybean meal were lime and salt. As a result of these tests a standard mineral 
supplement composed of two parts of limestone flour and one part of common 
salt was recommended, but there were some indications that a smaller allowance 
of salt would he sufficient. 

Investigations on the effect of ferric sulfate on anemia of small pigs 
[trans. title], N. E. Olofsson (K. Landfbr. Akad, Eandl. ocli Tidskr.^ 71 (1932), 
No. 3, pp. ■312-847, figs. 3; Eng. «&,§., pp. 344-~H ^)- — Based partly on a study 
previously noted (E. S. R., 6T, p. 60), a series of tests w- as undertaken at 
Svalof, Sweden, to determine the effect of ferric sulfate in preventing anemia 
of pigs. A group of nine Utters was used, five of which received from 0.5 to 
1 g of the iron compound daily for a period of eight weeks. 

The growth per pig and per day in the litters receiving iron exceeded that 
of the pigs in the control Utters.- During the fourth and fifth weeks the hemo- 
globin level of the blood in the test litters was about twice as high as in the 
controls. The percentage of mortality was considerably liiglieT in the control 
litters than in, those receiving iron. It is pointed out that feeding iron to pigs 
is especially important wdiere conditions are such that pigs must be kept indoors 
and where they receive no green feed. 

Factors influencing the dressing percentage of hogs, G. F. Henning and 
W. B. Stout {Ohio Btxi. Bid. 505 (1932), pp. 32, figs. 6). — This .study is based on 
data obtained from tattooed hogs from 7 cooperative associations, on records on 
437 carloads of hogs shipped to 1 slaughterer, .and on records of Federal 
inspected slaughter for the years 1923-1930. ■ 

It was found that prodiietion factors had but little iiitUieuee on the yield of 
hogs. Of the marketing factors, shrink and yield had an inverse relation; the 
same was true of the number of days between time of shipment and time of 
slaughter ; live weight affected yields but slightly ; and yield' had a distinct' 
seasonal variation throughout the 12 months. , , , , 

Mberal ,v, li'iiiited rations i.n raising 'weanling draft colts, R. ' S, '■ HxjdsO'N 
{Michigan Sta. Quart. But, 15 {1932), No. 1, pp. 16-IS, fig. i).— Weanling draft 
colts were divided into three lots of eigl'ff head each .anti,, were fed as follows 
f<',Kr 120 days: Lot 1, equal parts by weight of ear; corn and .whole oats at the 
rate of about 2 lbs. per 100 ibs.d'ive' weight with ali ' the 'alfalfa-mixed ffiay and 
oat straw they would' eat;' lot 2,. the same' as lot 1, but'onedialf 'the 'amount of 
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grain; and lot % one-fourtli as much grain as lot 1 and hay limited to 1 1b, 
per 100' lbs, live weight. Block salt was kept before all lots, and eaeli, lot had 
44 acres of pasture for exercise. 

The average daily gains in the respective lots were 2.4, 1.6, and 1.2 lbs, per 
head. The feed cost per colt per day was 14,' 10, and 7 ets. in the respective 
lots. The coits in lot 2 consumed much more roughage and half as much grain 
as those in lot 1, but in spite of this the gains in weights and measurements 
were practically as satisfactory as those in lot 1. 

Braft horses, J. 0. Steckley and M. W. Staples (Oufario Dept Agr. Bui. 
S65 (1932), pp. S6, figs. This is a popular publication dealing with the 

breeds of draft horses, the feeding, breeding, management, and unsoundness of 
horses, and suggestions on the use of the multiple horse hitches. 

Blackstrap molasses for farm work moles, M. G. Snell and W. G, Taogabt 
(LotilsiaMa Stas. Bui. 230 (1932), pp. 16, fig. i).— Gontiiiuing this study (E. S. E., 
63, p. 364), it was found that blackstrap molasses was equal to corn as a feed 
for work mules. The molasses increased the appetite of the mules for other 
feeds. The maximum amount of molasse.s that could be fed wnth good results 
appeared to he 9 lbs. A heavy feeding of molasses apparently increased' sweat- 
ing and ** winding ’’ of mules, particularly during the hot months of the year. 

A ■ eomhinatlon of blackstrap molasses, ground whole ear corn, and alfalfa 
or soybean hay made a very satisfactory ration for work mules. It w^as found 
preferable to feed the molasses fresh, especially when 6 or more pounds were 
used, since moist molasses feeds 'were apt to ferment and cause digestive dis- 
turbances. Unlike the results obtained with cattle, molasses had a more or 
less constant feeding value for mules. 

It is recommended that mules be treated twice yearly for worms. 

The iitilizatioii of feed by chickens.— *1, The requirements . for growth, 
W. A. Hendeicks, M. a. Jijll, and H. W. Titus {Poultrp Sol., 11 ( 1932 ), IMn . 2 , pp . 
74-77). — In this study by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry, data are 
presented to show that the curve of diminishing increment may be of value in 
determining the suitability of a given feed mixture for promoting growth ■ in 
chicks. The degree of utilization of that fraction of the feed intake remain- 
ing for growth after the other requirements . of the body have been satisfied 
appeared to be independent of the level of nutrition at .which the diet was fed, 

. if. the level ■ was held at an . approximately constant percentage of ordinary .ad 
libitum feed consumption. 

O'ue lot of cro,ssbre.d cockerel chicks and a similar lot 'of pullets w-ere fed a 
ration complete in all known nutritional factors. The remaining six lots of 
chicks of each sex received, respectively,- 87.5, 75, 62.5, 56, -37.5, and 25 per cent 
of the amo.unt of feed which chicks of the same -age might be ..expected .To; con- 
sume when feci ad libitum. It. was found that the diet wms capable of , pro'dueing 
about '0.35 g of body tissue for each gram of feed eaten, if me fee-d had been 
required for ■ other ' metaholic processes. -.The sex .of the .chicks .had' nO:^ effect.' 
upon the efficiency of the ration. The maximum -.live' weight attainable ' ap-'.'. 
peared to be roughly proportional ■ to- the level of nutrition. on which. the chicks' 
were reared.. . 

The growth promoting values of dried buttermilk, dried skimmilk, and 
dried whey for. chicks, F. E. Mus'sehi. .and C. W . Ackeesow (Poultrp Scl , 
11 (1932),' Mo . .2, pp.. 69 - 73 , figs .' 2 ). — ^The data obtained in studies with chick>‘^ 
at the Nebraska Experiment Station did not ■ indicate, a .superior -growth-prop^ot- 
ing power of the nutrients of - dried whey .a.s compared with dried biitter^milk, 
when fed on an -equivalent - protein basis. Dried buttermilk, on the ot,hei* Iia.nd, 
had a significantly better growth-promoting value than dried skim milk. The 
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basal rations used in these tests contained adequate amounts of minerals and 
yitamins, so it was felt that possibly the difference in the lactic acid content of 
the dried buttermilk and dried skim milk might be responsible for the cliffereiice 
in growth. However, the physiological effect of lactic acid is not known, and 
further study is suggested by these observations. 

Caii tlie cMck balance its ration? E. M. Funk {Poultry ScL, 11 {19SB}^ 
No, 2, pp, 94~97). — In this study at the Missouri Experiment Station feed was 
placed before chicks as soon as they were hatched. Each ingredient of the 
ration was put in a separate feeder so that the chicks had free choice of feed 
at all times. The hoppers were moved twice daily to prevent the location of 
the feeder from long influencing feed consumption. This method of feeding 
was checked wdth the usual plan of feeding chicks. 

The chicks selected a balanced ration which closely resembled that recom- 
mended by the station when the necessary ingredients were available to them. 
During the first eight weeks they selected a very uniform ration, indicating 
that the pbysiological requirements for protein, energy, minerals, etc., are quite 
uniform during this period. Normal growth, bone development, and feather- 
ing were obtained in the free-choice lot. As they increased in size, the chicks 
ate only small quantities of salt and alfalfa leaf meal and reduced their con- 
sumption of bran and increased that of corn meal, shorts, and bone meal. 

Pei'osis, or deforming leg weakness, in the chicken, H. W. Titus {Poultry 
ScL, 11 {19S2), No. 2, pp. 117-125). — In a series of eight experiments by the 
U. S. B. A, Bureau of Animal Industry, between 42.5 and 85 per cent of the 
chicks observed developed perosis on the ration used for studying this dis- 
order. 

In the first four tests negative results were obtaind by the addition of 
vitamin A and D supplements or inorganic salts. In the last four tests rice bran 
was fed at different levels and in rations with varying calcium-phosphorus 
ratios. The results showed that the addition of rice bran supplied something 
wdiich was quite effective in decreasing the percentage of cases of perosis, even 
when the calcium-phosphorus ratio was relatively narrow. In some ■ eases 
when rice bran was added to a ration having an optimum calcium-phosplioriis 
ratio no perosis occurred. The active factor of the rice bran could not be 
extracted with ether, and in the absence of cod-liver oil the rice bran was not 
effective in preventing rickets. The author believes that the factor of rice 
bran associated with prevention of perosis may possibly belong to the vitamin 
B' complex group. 

Constancy of specific rotation with age in natural egg white, W. F. Houst 
and H. J. Aimquist {Poultry ScL, 11 {1982)^ No. 2, pp. Si, 8^). — ^The specific 
rotation of the white was determined in a number of eggs of varied charac- 
teristics and storage treatments by the California Experiment Station in an 
effort to determine a significant change. The eggs varied in age from' 1 to 207 
days and represented all stages of thick white liquefaction from normal fresh 
condition to complete conversion into thin white. 

No significant change was apparent, indicating that the alterations in normal 
stored eggs do not involve appreciable decomposition. 

A critical review' of the literature on the coloring ■ matter in egg yolkj, 
M. Mattikow {Poultry ScL, 11 {1982), No. 2, pp. 88-98).— In this article t'ho 
author reviews the literature relating To The coloring ■ matter of . egg yolk,, 'and 
suggests further researches' to determine whether there is' any relationship be-'' 
tween the color and vitamin properties of egg yolk., ' ■ 

■ A coinpa,risoii of feeding a twelve percent' and A ninete'eii' 'percent pro- 
tein ration to White Fefcin dncMiiigs, D. H. Hoetw' (Poultry': Bei,, 11 {1982}, 
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Ko. 2, Pi). 10()~109}~Th\s test was nialertakeii to coiapare rations coiitaiiiiug 
12.2 and 19.2 per cent of protein for growing Wiiite Pekin ducklings. Tiie 
low protein ration received enough mineral supplement to bring tlie asli 
content of the ration to 11.7 per cent, while in the lugli protein iot 10 per 
cent of flour was added. 

Both rations produced satisfactory growth when fed from the time 
ducklings W’ere brooded until they were marketed. However, on the lO'W 
protein ration the total feed consumption and the cost of feed were greater, 
■while the return over feed cost w^as less than in the high protein lot. The 
liigli level of mineral feeding in the low protein lot produced no apparent 
iiarmfiil effects. 

MIEY PAimma— BAIRYI1'& 

The Haiinali Bairy Reseaixii Institute report for tlie two years ending 
31st Marcli, 1932 (H'annah Dairy Research hist. Rpt., 2~S {1931-1932), pp. 
16, pis. 4). — This is a summary of the research work with dairy cattle and 
dairy products that is being conducted at this institution. 

Experiments with alfalfa as pasture for dairy cows, A. B. Doreance and 
li. C. Rather {MicMya-n Sta. Quart. Bui., 15 {1932), No. 1, pp. 30-34). — A field 
of Griniin alfalfa was divided into four 2-acre plats and handled as follows : 
Plat 1, 'pastured continuously or so long as pasture ’was available; plat 2, 
first cutting pastured, second cutting harvested for hay; plat 3, first cutting 
harvested for hay, second cutting pastured ; and plat 4, harvested for hay. 

The attempt to obtain continuous grazing throughout the season with three 
cows on plat 1 was not successful because limiting the number of cows 
permitted the alfalfa to mature and become woody. On plat 2 the three 
original, cows could not keep the pasture down and an additional three cows 
were turned on this plat. Plats 3 and 4 produced a good crop of hay at the 
first cutting, but dry weather made second cutting growth very shoi-t in ail 
plats.. 

The return per acre, based .on the cash value of the hay plus the value of 
milk produced on pasture less cost of grain fed while the cows were on pasture, 
was $20.63, f 26.40, $25.69, and $15.61, respectively. 

Mint hay versus alfalfa- hay for milk production, G. E. Taylor and E. L. 
Anthois^y^ {Michigan Bta. Quart. Bid., 15 {1932), No. 1, pp. 25-27). -—Using the 
double reversal .method, two lots of two cows each ’were fed tliroiigh three 
30-day periods preceded by S-cIay preliminary periods. All animals received 
the same grain and silage .ration and either ground alfalfa or ground pepper- 
mint hay at -the rate of 1 lb, per 100 lbs. live weight. 

On a 4 'per cent corrected basis the' cows produced ■ 11.5 lbs. more .milk on 
mint hay than on alfalfa. The’ difference was too slight to do more than 
indicate that .the t’WO'. hays are practically equal for , milk .production.' The 
cows gained 1,15 lbs. in weight on alfalfa and' 53 'lbs. 'on .mint hay. 'The m,i,lk 
produced oil' alfalfa 'scored 1.5 points higher' 'for flavor ' than 4i,d that produced 
-on mint .hay,.' and the same relationship was found 'to exist in. both' the cream 
'and 'butter. No off flavor "was found- in these products that was suggestive of 
.'.iiii'nt. The mint hay was less palatable and slightly more laxative than the 
alfalfa, hay, " 

Suaflower silage ve,'rsiis' rntahagas in. the ration of lactating dairy cows, 
'B. E. Hobwood and G. W. "Putnam {Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui,.. 15 (1932), No. 
1, pp. this test two 'lots of three cows each were fed by the double 

.,revers-al method through three periods -of 30 days each on the. sam-e hay and grain 
.-.ration. In' addition -the lots received either sunflower silage or rutabagas fed 
-. 'in-.' equal amo-unts on 'a dry' .matter basis. 
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Tlie differences in weight gains and in milk and hutterfat production while 
on tile two feeds were not considered significant. It was coneliicleds therefore, 
that wdien fed on an equivalent dry matter basis there is no difference between 
snnflovrer silage and rutabagas w^hen used as the succulent portion of the ration 
for milking cows, 

[Dried molasses heet pulp] (Utah Sta, Bui, 235 (1932), p, 48). — Prelimmary 
results are reported of a. study on the value of dried molasses beet, pulp w^lieii 
added to a grain mixture for milking cows. 

XTtilizatioii of calcium and phosphoriis by dairy heifers, high and loiv 
calcium roughages, O. G. Cunningham, L. H. Addington, and W. E, Watkins 
(New Me-xieo Sta, Bill, 206 (1932), pp. 18, fig. 1), — This study was started with 
four lots of five Holstein heifer calves each. The animals were fed inclividualiy 
and had free access to salt and water. Lots 1 and 2 were fed alfalfa hay and 
corn silage; lot 3, cane hay and corn silage; and lot 4, cane hay. Lot 1 also 
received wheat bran and linseed meal, while cottonseed meal Tvas fed in the 
remaining lots. All lots received mixed corn, and whole milk or skim milk 
was fed in varying amounts and durations. 

While only one animal showed symptoms that might he considered as typical 
cottonseed meal injury, every animal began to gnaw wood at a few^ months of 
age. Serious breeding troubles were also encountered. 

In order to determine whether the animals were suffering from a deficiency 
of phosphorus, 19 heifers were used in 20 metabolism trials. Eight of the 
heifers 'were placed on metabolism tests before they had freshened, five while 
in high milk production, and seven 'while in medium or low production. 

The results did not indicate that the phosphorus intake wms low enough 
to account for the gnawing of wood and the difficult breeding of cattle. The 
lower calcium intake of the heifers on .cane; hay rations was balanced by the 
higher percentage utilization of calcium. There were no material differences 
in the utilization of phosphorus by the heifers receiving alfalfa or cane hay. 

Normal growth of dairy cattle, S. Baetlett and J. L. Jameson (Jour. 
Dairp Research [Londow], 'S (1932), Wo, 2, pp. 310-316, figs, d).— Tire normal 
curves for growth of dairy Shorthorn cattle from birth to 5 years of age, as 
obtained over a period of 10 years at the University of Reading, are presented. 
These data’ include height at withers, ■ length of body, depth of chest, and live 
weight. 

Keproduction and health records of the Beltsville herd of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, F. W, Millee and R. R. Geaves (U. S. Dept. Agr,, Tech 
■Bui. 321 {1932}, pp. 24, fig. 1 )> — The reproduction and disease records of the 
herd -of dairy cattle maintained at the U. S. D. A. Animal Husbandry Exper- 
iment Farm, Beltsville, Md,, are presented in this publication. The herd 
consisted of purebred Holsteins and Jerseys and grades of the two breeds and 
was maintained for conducting studies in breeding, feeding, and management 
of dairy .cattle. 

There was little difference in the breeding efficiency between abortion- 
negative and abortion-positive animals over a, 4-year period. More services 
'were required per ' conception in abortion-positive animals ' than ' in abortion- 
negative animals. 'About 40' per cent of the conceptions resulted from the first; 
service, and a little more than 70 per cent from the first three services. More' 
services were required per conception following abortion than following normal 
'Calvings. ' More 0 ''f the mature' cows 'than of the immature 'cowS:' becamesterile. 
.During "the months, of July, August, 'and September, more 'services" were, re- 
quired per conception . than, in other' m'onths. of : the 'yG.ar. ' ' The 'percentage.' .of, 
'live calves born in the abortion-negative group was ■ higher than "In' the ;abor- 
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tioB-positiTe group, but the abortion rate decreased in the abortion-positive 
group fnllowing separation from the regular herd. More abortions were found 
among tlie first pregnancies of the abortion-positive females tliari among tlie 
la ter pregnancies. 

The removal of persistent corpora iiitea in cow's failing to come into heat was 
iisiialiy followed by oestrum and successful breeding. Treatment of ovarian 
cysts were tiiisiiceessfEl in most cases where nymphomaniac symptoms were 
present. Forced exercise w'as beiieficial in cases lacking muscular tone. Data 
are presented showing the number of services before and after sprouted oats 
w^ere feci to cows that would not conceive. 

Herecllty and milldng f auction, A. 0. T. Hewitt • (Jour. Dairy' Research 
[London] , 3 (1932), Mo, 2. pp. 272-280 ). — Continuing this study (B. S. K., 55, 
p. 772), tlie departmeiit of agriculture of .Victoria found the correlation co- 
eSelents between mothers and daughters of the Eed Polled breed in regard' 
to total milk yield, biitterfat percentage, and total butterfat to be 0.321±0.049, 
0.3SS±:0.0-±a and 0.316 ±0.049, respectively. These data are based on the 
average production of 217 cows varying in age from 2 to 14 years. 

The influeiice of paternal and maternal grandmothers and the methods of 
breeding on the inheritance of these factors are discussed. 

Breeding for m,iik productioji in the Tropics, J. Bdwabds (Jour, Dairy 
MeseareJi [Loudoud, 3' (im), Mo. 2, pp, 281-29S, pi. 1, figs. 2).— The material 
for this study by the Animal Nutrition Institute, Gamhridge, University, con- 
sisted of the milk records and pedigrees of the dairy herd at the goveiinnent 
stock farms at Kj.ngstoii, Jamaica. 

Cattle of European blood had a low average yield and a high percentage 
of constitutional failures. The same was true of half-blood zebu cattle. The 
higher average yields in the grades carrying one-thirty-second and one-fourth 
zebu blood,' together, with the lower percentage of failures in these grades, 
indicated the possibility of using them as a medium for development of a 
new breed .suited to the environment. 

Dairy prog,ress as shown by . dairy herd improvement associations, A. C. 
Baltzeb. (Miekigan Bta. Quart. Bui, 15 (1932), Mo. 1, pp, 38^40), study of 
the average butterfat production of cows that had been on test for 12 months 
in 'dairy herd improvement associations of the State showed .that . animals 
producing less 'than 250 lbs. of fat per year did not pay for labor, management, 
and; overhead costs. 

The yield and coniposition of milk with special reference to the iii« 
Alienee ' of c,liin.atic conditions and other factors, J, Houston and R. ,W. 
'Habe (Jour. Dairy Researeh lLo?idon], S (1932), Mo. 2, pp. 294-309). -—’Prolim- 
inary results of a study of some .causes of variations in the yield and composi- 
'tion of milk at , the ■ Agricultural Research Institute of Northern Irelan,d ' are 
■reported in this paper. This particular phase dealt with the influence of the 
'Season of the year and of' climatic conditions. In. studies with , temperature 
the average temperature for the period, between milkings was used. 

It was found that bT!itt.erfat yield' was more variable thaH' either 'milk yield 
or, soiMs-not-fat : yield, that variations in butterfat percentage were due 'chiefly 
to variations in milk yield,.' that the morning percentage, of butterfat varied 
more than the; evening percentage, and -..that butterfat percentage and' solids- 
not-fat 'percentage 'did, uot: vary ■ together. '".'The season, of the year was found to 
exert„a marked influence on the percentage' of solids-not-f at, the summer period 
depressing this ■ y,leid.' The sea^n .had a comparatively small effect on 'the 
percentage of .butterfat and had 'more', effect upon morning percentage of butter- 
: fat , than,. upon evening percentage. Daily variations.in .milk and solids-not-fat 
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yields Avere inclependeiit of temperature changes. Daily variations in tempera- 
ture affected the morning percentage of butteilat but not the eveniiigj and also 
the morning and evening percentages of solids-not-fat. 

Tlie infliiemce of n outstripping on the bacterial count of maciiime-clrawii 
milk, 6. C. Wallis, 0, H. Eckles, W. E. Peteksen, and H. Macy {Jouk Dairy 
ScL, 15 {195^), No. 2, pp. 16S-170, figs, 2 ). — In the first part of this test at tlie 
Minnesota Experiment Station a milking machine was stopped after approxi- 
mately one-half of the milk was obtained from 6 cows, and a sample of milk was 
drawn separately from each quarter by hand under aseptic conditions. In a 
preliminary 2-day period stripping Avas practiced regularly foilOAA-’ed by 2 days 
in which stripping was discontinued, and by 2 more days AA^hen stripping was 
again practiced. In the second part of the test, 2 cows were milked with a spe- 
cially sterilized milking machine and a sample of the entire amount of milk aa'us 
taken. During the 6-day trial the teats of each animal AA^ere sealed with col- 
lodion betAA'een milkings to prevent a variable contamination. Stripping in this 
test was practiced as noted above. The milk samples were plated in duplicate 
in at least 2, and usually 3, dilutions of beef infusion agar. The plates Avere 
incubated for 2 days at 37® C. and then counted. 

No positive evidence Avas found to show that leaving strippings in the udder 
increased the bacterial count of subsequent milkings. The counts of the differ- 
ent quarters were independent of each other. There AA-as no correlation between 
the thoroughness of machine milking and the normal bacterial count of asepti- 
cally drawn milk. The effect of nonstripping on bacterial count was negative 
with cows that milked out poorly as well as Avith those that milked out well 
Avlth a machine. The same was true for cows that AA^ere of either the normally 
high or low count type. Sealing the teats with collodion did not have a notice- 
able effect on reducing counts or preventing relatively Avide fluctuations. 

Tlie efficiency of the milMng machine, R. Phillips and S. B. Thomas 
{Welsh iour, Agr,, 7 (1931) ^ pp, 277-290, fig, 1), — ^In this article from the 
University College, Aberystwyth, the advantages and disadvantages of milking 
machines and the cost of operation are discussed, and a comparison is made 
of their bacteriological eflieiency as compared; to hand-milking. , 

The use; of water bowls in the dairy barn, G. Y. Cannon, E. N. Hansen, 
and J. R. O’Neal {lotca Bta. Bill, 292 {19S2), pp, IOI-II 4 , figs, 2).”— •Continuing 
this study (E. R., 65, p. 169), the double reversal method, consisting of four 

periods of 28 days each, preceded by 7-ciay preliminary periods, ' AA^as used on 
two lots of six cows each. During an experimental period one lot aauis watered 
by means of drinking cups, while the other lot was w^atered at a , tank outside 
the barn. 

When drinking' cups were used the cows drank approximately IS per cent 
more water and produced 3.5 per cent' more milk and 10,7 per cent more 
butterfat than AA^hen watered twice a day at an outside tank. The cows 
drank, about 10 times per day from the. drinking cups, consuming about two- 
thirds of this water betAA^een 5 a. m. 'and 5 p. m. Coavs watered at the . outside 
tank frequently drank but once' a day, and 'AA^ie this refusal . to drink ' more 
often was distributed among all the cows certain oneS' shoAAmd. a greater.' 
disposition to drink but once than' others. There was no consistent correlation" 
betiveen. an inclination to drink and the , quantity of milk yielded. , ; A. .mathe- 
matical treatment of the data showed that the 'probability of the fact that'; the 
cows , watered' 'with drinking cups' produced richer milk 'waS''du'e '"to chance was', 
'about 4 in lO'O. ' The temperature .of .the water did not' influence its, consumption' 
■so much as did atmospheric temperature.' ■ 
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Color in, milk as affecting its marketaMlity, H. A. Buehe and H. K. 
Wilson (MUlz Dealer, 21 (1932), No. 11, pp. 37-39, figs. 0).— In this study at 
the Illinois Experiment Station an attempt was made to establish the relation 
of certain factors to the blue color of skim milk. Color determinations were 
made by means of the Keuffel and Esser color analyzer. 

Pasteurizing milk for SO minutes at 140® P. tended to develop a maximum 
blue color in the skim milk, while temperatures of from 143° to Mb'" tended 
to cause a more nearly white appearance without injuring the cream line 
excessively. During periods of digestive disturbances, the cows produced 
milk which had a tendency to appear blue in samples containing as much as 
1 per cent of fat. Adding water gave skim milk a bluish appearance. There 
were indications of a relation between the feed consumed and the color of the 
skim milk, but this fact was not fully demonstrated. 

The iiifiiieiice , of tlie fat content on tlie keeping quality of milk, S. B. 
Thomas and H. Jones (Welsh Jour. Agr., 7 (1931), pp. 30Ii-310, figs. 3). — Based 
on the results of IS county clean milk competitions, on 30 local authority milk 
surveys, and on milk tests at University College, Aberystwyth, a marked 
tendency was found for milk with a high fat content to have better keeping 
qualities than milk of a lower fat content. 

Seasonal variations in the bacterial content and keeping quality of 
milk, S. B. Thomas (Welsh Jour. Agr., 7 (1931), pp. 310-818, figs. The 
data used ill this study : at University College, Aberystwyth, were collected 
from the routine examination of milk samples conducted over a 6-year period. 

It was found that average monthly milk temperatures Tvere much higher than 
the air temperatures during winter and autumn, but the difference \vas con- 
siderably less during the warm months. There was an appreciable difference 
in the arrival temperatures of morning and evening milk during July and 
August, and this factor had a marked effect bn keeping quality. The majority 
of samples taken during the winter and early spring had a bacterial count 
under 30,000 per cubic centimeter, while the reverse was true during the sum- 
mer period. Evening milk had a longer average keeping period than morning 
milk during the months of June, July, August, and September, but the average 
length of this period was depressed by the higher night temperatures during 
July' and August. 

A temperature treatment for increasing the viscosity of sweet cream, 
J. C, Hening and A. G. Dahlberg (New Yorh State Bia. Teoli. Bui. 197 (1932), 
pp. 18, figs. 8). — This study was undertaken ■ to develop a method for improving 
the body of pasteurized cream ' so that ■ it would compare favorably with the 
body of raw cream., , ' 

It was, found, that when pasteurized milk was cooled to 40°' F, over a. sur- 
face' tubular 'cooler,. warmed to .from '"BO to. 85° 'over u surface tubular ■ heate,,r, 
and , separated, the' .aged, cream' increased ■■ in ■viscosity to approximately, double 
that'of .cream handled in 'the .ordinary manner, „In tests, that , cO'Uld be , applied 
to' plant practice, cream at; 40° was warmed to from 80 to 84'°', in, an, internal,' 
tubular heater In from 3 to 10 minutes and cooled' to- from 40 to 48° "in an 
internal tubular cooler in the same, length of time. A very desirable increase 
in \dscosity was obtained, by this method. . The time and temperature of warm- 
ing and cooling were the important factors concerned in this increase in vis- 
cosity. Subse'Ciuent warming of the cream reduced the viscosity of cream 
treated in the above manner.. This method, gave the greatest increase in 
viscosity with 30 and 40 per cent cream, but a noticeable increase was obtained 
with, 20- per cent cream. The increased viscosity could not be attributed to an 
increased clumping of fat globules. 
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The inactivation of lipase in dairy products by traces of heavy metal 
salts, W. L. Davies (Jour, Dairy Research ILondonl, S (1932) ^ Uo, 2^ pp. 
254-263, 4). —In this study a.t the University of Reading it was found that 

traces of heavy metals in amounts up to 25 parts per million inhibited the 
action of lipase in' butter made from unpasteurized sweet cream in varying 
degrees, depending upon the concentration of the metal and upon the metal 
itself. Copper was the most potent of the metals studied, with iron, nickel, 
cobalt, manganese, and chromium less active, and tin and aluminum having no 
effect. The acidity pi*oduced was accompanied by fat-peroxide formation in 
amounts varying directly with acidity. This was attributed to the free oleic 
acid formed. The results suggest that destruction of lipase was catalyzed by the 
traces of heavy metals according to their varying powers of activating oxygen. 

Cream refrigeration on the farm and the quality of butter nianufac- 
tured, P. E. Peice, G, J. Hijed, and G. H. Wilstes (Oregon Sta. Bui. 305 
(1932), pp. 38, figs. 9). — This study was undertaken to determine the effect of 
various methods of cooling and storing cream on the farm on the quality of 
butter that was made from it. An effort was also made to determine the best 
method of holding cream on the farm when it was to be shipped twice weekly. 

Cream held in water at 60® P., the water being changed twice daily, remained 
sweet for IS hours, but had an acidity from 0.4 to 0.5 per cent in 42 hours. 
In water at 50® cream was on the dividing line between sweet and sour with an 
acidity of 0.2 per cent at the end of 42 hours and had an acidity of 0.41 per 
cent in 66 hours. In an electric refrigerator having dry storage, cream, re- 
mained sweet for twice-weekly shipments with both natural and forced air 
circulation. In water at 35 to 40° cream dropped from 80 to 56° in 1 hour 
and remained sweet for 90 hours. Cream was held in refrigerated water for 
6, 12, 18, 42, 68, and 90 hours without developing objectionable ilavors. 

The cream used in this study came from farms located 5, 20 and 30 miles 
from Corvallis. It ranged in temperature from 44 to 50® when received during 
the cold months and from 51 to 57° during the hot months. The acidity and 
bacterial counts of these creams were uniformly low. The average score of 
butter made from the cream, both with and without starter, was 92.6 when 
fresh, 91.9 after 1 month’s storage at 35 to 45°, and 92.1 after 6 months’ storage 
at 0 to 10°. Both the fresh and stored butter scored higher when made with 
starter than when made wnthout starter. 

The average cost of the electric refrigerators was $500, the, average power 
consumption was from 2 to 2,8 kw hours per day, and the average cost of 
refrigerating including interest and depreciation ran from 1.3 to 4.4 cts. per 
pound of butterfat. The 3-ct. premium paid per pound of fat for this cream 
was sufficient to pay for the cost of refrigeration when from' 11 to 20 lbs. of 
butterfat -svere .produced daily, but on a farm producing 6.5 lbs. of fat the 
premium did not cover this cost. 

Some factors influencing the keeping quality of butter, S. B,. Thomas 
and G, T. Moegan (Welsh Jour. Ag7\, 7 (1931), pp. 290-298, figs. 3). — On the^ 
basis of 400 samples of unsalted butter, milk, and cream graded and examined 
bacteiiologicaiiy at University College, Aberj^stwyth, over a period' of . years, it 
was found that poor. keeping qualities w’ere experienced fro,m Decem'ben to 
February, probably due to the fact. that at this' period a large proportion' of the 
milk came from co^ws that' were drying off.'-" Erom April to ’June there was a ■ 
steady improvement ' in keeping quality coinciding, with spring calvings. and the' 
turning of . cows on pasture. The keeping. 'quality dropped slightly ' during '' the 
hot months of July and, August, followed by'- an. .improvement .-'during the;, next",." 
three months, which was attributed to lower temperatures '.and' better; control 
of ripening. The best quality butter was produced .during tl3e.:,spriiig, and fall. 
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Tlie iiiaiiiifactiiro of cli©6se from soft-ciircl and liard^ciird milks 5 R, L* Hill 
and A. C. Msrkill (Utah Sta. Bui 236 {1932), pp. iS).— Continuing tills study 
(E. S. R., 66, p. 170), it was found that hard-curded milk froni the same breed 
of cattle (Holstein) yielded on the average 28 per cent more cheese than soft- 
eiircled milk. When greater extremes in curd hardness were used, a greater 
difference in yield could he expected. The yield of cheese per pound of fat 
In milk was also higher with hard-curded milk. The average Marshall rennet 
test was 5 for soft-curded milk and 3.5 for hard-curded milk. The average time 
required tO' cook soft-curded milk was 1 hour, while hard-curded milk wms firm 
enough to cut in 35 minutes. It also required about 3° F. more heat to cook 
the soft-curded milk. The average acidity of the whey from hard-curded cheese 
was 0.10 per cent and from soft-curded cheese was 0.23 per cent. On the aver- 
age It required 2 hours 30 minutes to mat hard-curded cheese and 1 hour 33 
niiiiiites to mat soft-curded cheese, but the latter was soft and mushy during the 
matting process. Soft-curded cheese lost approximately 30.3 per cent more 
fat in the w'hey than hard-curded cheese. 

Soft-curded cheese ripened much faster than hard-eurcled cheese, but had a 
greater tendency to develop off flavors. Soft-curded cheese %vas brittle and soft 
and tended to break under the slightest strain. The flavor and keeping qualities 
of harcl-eurded cheese were much superior to those of the soft-curded cheese. 
The finish on hard-curded Cheese was- firm and free from curd cuts, while the 
opposite was true of soft-curded cheese. 

Clieese-ripeiilng studies, B. A. Fagles and W. Sadleb (Jour. Dairy Be- 
search [Londo^iJ, 3 (1932), Bo, 2, pp. 227-240, ftys. 3).— -A biochemical and 
bacteriological' examination was made of the course of ripening in Kingston 
cheese by the University of British Columbia, Canada. The study covered the 
period from' the' day of making to the ninety-eighth day of ripening. 

During the process of ripening it was found that the! amide nitrogen curve 
coincided with the siibpeptone nitrogen curve, and the amino nitrogen carve 
superimposed itself upon the curve depicting the sum of subpeptone and peptone 
nitrogen. The results suggest that after the first few hours of ripening the 'pro- 
teolytic breakdown of Kingston cheese was of an associative peptic-tryptic-iike 
nature. 

Stuciles ill Cheddar cheese. — I, The oxidation-reduction, potentials of 
pipenliig Cheddar cheese, J. G. -Davis' (Jour. Dairy Researeh [Lo^tdon}, 3 
{1932), No. '2, pp. 241-233, figs. 2 ). — The results .reported in this .paper, from 
the- University of Reading are the first in a study of the .fundamental biochemis- 
try and bacteriology of Cheddar cheese ■■ ripening. ' 'A method is described for 
following" the .intensity of reduction at different levels in the Interior of the 
ripening .cheese. , The variations in, the potential. ' throughout the course of 
iipenlng-aredescril)ed'andmean,values.,-assessed.','- 

It , v/as found that the cheeses -.were -not 'uniform throughout.-,' 'Outer tones''' of 
a ' more .highly oxidized conditio'ir were 'apparent near 'the surface of the cheese 
and' 'around "cracks ' and boringS'.’ ' ' The depth, '-of' these zones increased ' with the 
age of -the cheese. 'The values obtained in', these' studies' coiiicl'' be correlated 
with knowm bacteria! 'data for' Cheddar 'chees'e.'' The 'significance of the findings 
ih 'relation to-, chees-a, faults in -discussed.",, ■ ' 

Cheese spreads," ,H.' L.' Tekpleiw and, H. H. Sommeb {Jour. Dairy Sol, 13 
{19'32),' 'W&.,2,' pp.''lB3~-162, fig. 1).— In 'tests with ' cheese spreads at the 
Wisconsin' 'ExpeMment , 'Station, it Was found that desirable spreading qualities 
'may ,be'-diie' to'-tlie mo,isture -or'M .content of 'the product 'or a ' combination o'f' 
.'-the, two., : High-' 'moisture ' With relatively low'^ fat eonte'nt'gave a mealy texture, 
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blit as tile . fat increased , the consistency became like that of bntter. High 
moisture and fat content resulted in a weak-bodiecl, poor-appearing spread. It 
was necessary to use a bigli heat treatment in the manufacture of cheese spreads 
because of the high moisture content, less acid reaction, and presence of putre- 
factive organisms when cream was used. A reaction of pH 5.8 to 6.1 was foiiiid 
to be satisfactory for these spreads. 

A system for calciiiating the amounts of the different ingredients to he used 
in making spreads is described and illustrated. 

All aittlliary evaporating and preheating apparatus for drying whey^ 
milk and other liquids hj the roller process, J. Oolbing and B. Rowsell 
{Jour. Dairy Research [London}, 3 {1932), No. 2, pp. 264-271, figs. 4)- — The 
development of an apparatus for drying whey ■ is described in this paper from 
the University of Reading. 

YETEEIHAEY MEBIGIME 

A textbook of bacteriology, K. L. Bubdon (Neiv York: Macmillan Go., 
1932, pp. XIII -4-342, pL 1, figs. 89 ). — Part 1 of this work deals with the 
fundamentals of bacteriology (pp. 1-159), part 2 with laboratory study of 
bacteria (pp. 161-213), part 3 with infection and resistance (pp. 215-334), and 
part 4 with bacteriology of important infectious diseases (pp. 335-507). Sup- 
plementary information is containecl in an appendix (pp. 509-529). 

The “ killmg ” of bacteria by bacteriophage, G. H. Andrewes and "W. J. 
Elfoed (Brit. Jour. Erpt. Rath., 13 {1932), No. 1, pp. 13-21, figs. 5). — The 
authors find that a specific phage added in excess to B[aoin«s] coU can within 
a few minutes, and perhaps within a few seconds, so affect the organisms that 
they are rendered incapable of propagation; in orther words, it 'apparently 
* kills ’ them immediately. At 37® C- lysis of these killed organisms follows ■ in 
20 to 30 ■ minutes. At 20®, although the killing has taken place at once, lysis 
may' not be demonstrable or may occur only after some hours. Sodiiim citrate 
seems to , act on this coli-pbage by preventing its multiplication. It can not 
pi'event' killing of coli if phage is added in excess, but such killed phage will 
not lyse if citrate is present. The. experiments described with a strain of 
B. coli and a homologous phage will not necessarily be reproducible with any 
other race of bacteriophage.” 

¥aliie of desiccatio,!! and identification of blood typing ' serums, C. S. 
Bryan (Soc. Ewpt. Biol, and Med. Proe., 29 (1932), No. 7, pp. S7S-877; aas. 
in Michigmi Sta. .Quart. Bui., 15 (1932), No. 1, pp. ^7, 48). — The condition of 
preserved typing serums being of importance in the accuracy of a blood group 
determination, desiccation was applied as an additional means of preservation, 
since there is a confusing precipitate formed at the time liquicl phenolized 
serums, are used. The value of identification of stained typing serums, as ad- 
.voca'ted by L. Rosenthal'^ and Rosenthal and O. S. Hornick ® in 1931,. was 
recognized and desiccation was also applied thereto, large drops ■ of serum being 
dried on ordinary microscopic slides. . The procedure followed, in using' these; 
desiccated serums is described.,.. Such preserved serums were found 'to keep. 'as' 
long as 11 months without deterioration. ., 

[Work' in' aiiiiiial pathology] {Utah Bta. Bid. 235. {1932), pp. 45, 

The report .of ■ the . work ,of, the' year includes biief reference to an outbreak 
of keratitis; the application of blood .serum agglutination tests on dairy cattle 
affected with infectious, abortion, a, 'Cireular,' relating to the control and ei'adl- 

' ^ Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 1'6 (1931), No,' 11, pp. '1123, 1X24. 

»Soc. Expt. Biol, and 'Med. Proe, '23 (ISSl'lj'.No. 5, pp.'''' 51 %''ll 7 .Vf 
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cation of wliicE lias been noted (E. S. E., 65, p. OTCi) ; the study on tlie trans- 
inissibility of inf ectlous abortion among dairy cattle in a Utah dairy yiEage; the 
application ' of the follicle method in vaccinating for fowl pox ; and the sus- 
ceptibility of cattle to inoculations with acid-fast organisms isolated from 
so-ealled tubercular shin lesions, work with which by Baines and Austin lias 
been noted (B. S. R., 67, p. 455). 

[Studies in comparative pathology in Japan] {Jour, Japan, Soc. Vet, Sci^ 
11 (19:S2), No, 1, pp. 1-80, pis. 6 ). — The contributions here presented (E. S. R., 
67, p. 451) are as follows: Investigations of Infeetioiis Papular Stomatitis of 
Cattle In Manchuria, by M. Yosikawa (pp. 1-19, Ger. abs. pp. IT-ld) ; Histopath- 
ologieal and Statistical Studies on the Sarcomata of the Fowl, by D. Nimil 
(pp. 20-S6, Japan, abs. pp. 35, 36) ; Concerning the Influence of Cold on the 
Antigenic Action of Antirinderpest Vaccine, by 0. Kakizaki, C. Isshiki, and N. 
Tonionaga (pp. 37-43, Ger. abs. pp. 42, 43) ; Studies on “ Hypodermatotoxin,” 
Toxin Obtained from the Larvae of Sypoderma sp. at the Esophageal Stage — 
II, Biological Significance of Hypodermatotoxin from the Point of View of Its 
Hemorrhagic and Bermolytic Actions, by S. Ono (pp. 44-55, Eng. abs. pp. 53, 
54) ; Studies on the Purification of Mallein— I, by M. Umezu (pp. 56-72, Eng. 
abs. pp, 71, 72) ; and Comparative Studies of B{acterkm%] ahorPivo-equmus and 
BlaeiUm} paratypliosus B — I, Bacteriostasis, by K. Kasai, K. Ogura, and C. 
Kohanawa (pp. 73-80, Eng. abs. pp. 79, 80). 

The , serological differentiation of smooth strains of the Brucella group, 
G. S. Wilson and A. A. Miles (Bnt. Jour, Bxpt. Path,, IS (1982), No, 1, pp, 
1-lS, fip. I).— The work here reported, together with that contained in a paper 
by Pandit and Wilson (B. S. B., 66, p. 772), has led the autliors to conclude 
that the Brucella group contains members which may be primarily classified as 
smooth and rough strains. The smooth strains, comprising B. ahortUrS of 
bovine and porcine origin and B. melitensis, are nonthermoagglutiiiable, and 
though, sometimes agglutinated- slightly by acid are not agglutinated by salt. 
The rough strains, comprising B. para-ahoHus and B. paramelitmisis are 
thermoagglutinable, are agglutinated strongly by acid, and not infreauently 
by -salt 

In their typical forms smooth and rough strains have no serologicid relation- 
ship, though intermediate strains' occur containing both smooth and rough 
antigen. Using sera prepared against absolutely smooth strains, it is possible 
by,' the .agglutinin absorption technic to divide-, the smooth me,inbers into two 
types, one- type containing bovine .'and -porcine B. adortus, the -other type con- 
taining B. melffensis strains. , Evidence is brought to, suggest that the distinc- 
tion -betvpeen B, adortus and B. meliten sis strains is due not to the presence of 
■qualitatively different antigens bnt- to the- different auantitatlve distribution o-f 
.two common 'antigens.' Provided due regax*d is paid to the relationship between 
the absO'.rbiag dose .and the titer of the serum, monospecific sera can- be pre- 
pared in which tlie major agglutinin of the type alone persists. ."By means "of 
these sera ' unkno'wn strains of the Brucella group can be readily typed -by 
direct agglutination. 

The results of .testing 100 strains by monospecific sera are recorded and, with 
a single exception afforded by a group of strains from a particular locality, 
are seen to be -in close- accord with conclusions reached on epidemiological and 
other grounds. The rough strains have not been fully studied, but it appears 
-that there Is at least, -one antigen common 'to all B, para-ahortm and B, para- 
meliimsis strains. .It is suggested, that the '-reason why so many previous 
workers -have failed to differentiate serologically between B, .ahorfm and B. 
meUtemio is because, they have not realized the .importance of -using, absolutely 
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sniooth. strains for the preparation of their sera. Since B, melitemis strains 
have a marked tendency to become rough in the iaboratoiTs it is, as a ruie, 
difficult to obtain satisfactory sera against the B. melitensis type unless recently 
isolated strains are used. Unless perfectly smooth strains are employed, the 
resulting sera will contain some rough agglutinin, which will tend to obscure 
the clear differentiation of the types. 

It is pointed out that so far as the smooth forms are concerned the work of 
the authors confirms the conclusions previously reached by Boss (B. S. E., 58, 
p. 8T5) as the result of examining a small number of strains. 

Bietaboiism studies on the Brucella group, III—IX (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 
50 (1932), iYo. 5~6, pp. 538-541; 51 (1932), Nos. 1, pp. 72-116, Ms. S; 2, pp. 
344-381, figs. 6). — The following contributions (B. S. B., 65, p. 569) are 
presented: III, ViahlUty in Aqueous Solutions, by C. B. and M. H. ZoBell 
(pp. 538-541) ; IV, The Bacteriostatic Action of Dyes, by K. F. Meyer and 
0. E. ZoBell (pp. 72-90) ; and V, The Production of Hydrogen Sulphide 
(pp. 91-98), VI, Nitrate and Nitrite Reduction (pp. 99-108), VII, Dextrose 
Utilization (pp. 109-116), VIII, Nutrient BeQuirements in Synthetic Mediums 
(pp. 344-360), and IX, Physicochemical Requirements in Synthetic Mediums 
(pp. 361-381), by G. E. ZoBell and K. F. Meyer. 

Prodiiction of aggiutinins for Brucella abortus in calves, swine, and 
rabbits by skin and mucous membrane contact, L. E. Stare (Jonr. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 2, pp. 280-238). — Work at the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station, the details of which ai‘e given in tabular form, “indicates that 
agglutinin production may result in calves, rabbits, and swine follov/ing 
contact with B. abortus on the skin or conjunctival mucous membrane, abraded 
or unabraded. Young calves are comparatively resistant to B. abortus infec- 
tion. Skin and mucous membrane contact may be responsible for many of the 
low titer positive reactions found in cattle and swine.” 

Inlieritance of resistance and susceptibility to infectious abortion, M. 
Manbesa (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 51 (1932), No. 1, pp. 30-11, figs. 16). — The 
author's studies, contributed from the Wisconsin Experiment Station and the 
University of the Philippines have led to the following conclusions : 

predisposition for susceptibility and resistance to infectious abortion is a 
definite characteristic of each strain or family of rabbits. These characteristics 
are transmitted by inheritance to successive generations, probably through a 
single pair of Mendelian factors. The characteristic for resistance is dominant 
over that for susceptibility. Whether this dominance is complete or partial 
is a matter for future study. An appreciable amount of immunity is developed 
in susceptible does following artificial inoculations with a virulent strain of 
Blacterium] abortus. The immunity so conferred is transitory.” 

Fiirtliei?' observations on the control of contagious abortion by means 
of Mood-testing and segregation, I. E. Newsom and F. Cboss (Jour. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 2, pp. 195-208). — In, further investigations 
(E. S. B., 57, p. 279) conducted at the Colorado Experiment Station, the 
details ■ of which are here presented in ' tabular form, the authors have' found, 
that “in the control of abortion disease by means of, the blood test an,d, segre- 
gation tl'ie dangerous animal is the infected cow that aborts in the, clean herd 
before .becoming a positive reactor. During the eradication process it' Is, unsafe 
to return an abortei*' to the, .clean herd in less than 1 year after her isolation.' 
xVfter the 'herd is clean,’ these negative aborters may be,,' disregarded except 
for a 30-clay isolation period. 

“While, a few positive animals,:' especially 'the' low ' 'reactors, will become 
negative and can be 'safely returned... 'to .the herd, the percentage: ..is small 'and 
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file procednre is of auestionatsie value.' Except in special eases the double herd 
system is a failure, and in most instances the immediate elimination of all 
reactors and aborters will be found most economical.’^ 

Bang' ^s-dis ease control, M. 'Jacob {Tennessee BUi. Rpt. 1931, p. 26). brief 
reference is here iiiacle to the work of control and e'raclication of inteetioiis 
abortion in the State. 

F'O'Ot-aiid-iiioutli disease lesions in the ear epidermis of tnociilated 
gitinca-pigs, T. Hake (Jour. Fcith, and Bcief,, 35 (1932), Ro. 2, pp. 291—293, 
pis. 2}.— In work at the Royal Yeterinary College, London, the author found 
that the persistence of foot-and-mouth disease virus ' in the ear epidermis of 
guinea pigs to at least the tenth day after infection is associated with the 
preseiiee of specific microscopic lesions to the eleventh day after infection. The 
formation of the initial lesion continues from the second to the fifth clay after 
infection as a characteristic degeneration of a single cell of the stratum 
gerininativuin. The formation of vacuoles and vesicles continues from the third 
to the -seveiitii and from the fifth to the eighth days after infection, respectively. 
The vesicular exudate is discharged from the fifth to the eleventh day after 
infection. The stages in the development of a single lesion appear to occupy 
from three to six days. 

Filtration of the virus of foot-and-moiith disease tlirougli a new series ' 
of gradeci collodion membranes, 1/ A. Galloway and W. J. .Elb'^oed '(BtM. 
Jour, ExpL Path., 12 (1931), Ro. 6, pp, 401-425, ftps, 2 ), — In work at the 
Nation,ai Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead, London, the authors 
found the virus of foot-and-mouth disease in broth medium to pass through ail 
graded collodion membranes of an average pore diameter greater than 25^/^, 
and to be effectively retained, below this limit of permeability. The sisie of the 
virus wms estimated to be 8-12/^/^, and wms shown to be intermediate between 
that of b,aeteriophage (coli) and oxyhemoglobin. No evidence was obtained 
that the vims of the Yailee and Carre “ O ”, type clift'ers In si^e from the Vallee 
and Carre or Waldmann and Traiit'wein C ” types as claimed by I, 
"Modrow.® The viruses of all three strains were found to filter with equal 
facility when the conditions of medium, variation in membrane thickness 'and 
concentration of virus, and applied filtration pressure upon the course of filtra- 
tion \vere taken into consideration. These . conditions ■ are ' discussed. The 
variation of pH over the range 6.40-8.75, within w'hich the virus is stable, has 
had no , appreciable effect on the filtration of- the virus of foot-and-mo'uth 
„ disease. , 

', 'Locoisiw in, domestic - 0 , 111 , 111018 , F. F. Mathe'w.s ■ (Terns 8 ta . Bui, 450 {1932} ^ 
pp. 28, ig).— This is a report 'of an 'experimental study ■ o'f- 'loco- '-plant 

poisoning- : which ' occurs in' .the region - of the loco, weed research' laboratory, 
'e'stabifshed at' Alpine, in., April, 1930, with, a view to-, di-scovering some effective 
methods for -combating losses from .this source. 

The 'work, conducted coop'eratively by' the 'Sta'tion 'and the U- S. ,D. A. Bureau 
of -' Animal Industry, has shown That -the 'species Astrapaliis earlei and A. 
motont, occurring in' „ the, B'a' vis M'Ountain 'region, are about eqiia.liy toxic' to 
livestock. "Gattle, sheep, and goats show a greater reluctance to eat A. tDOotoni 
than APeurlet: 

The 'susceptibility among anim-als of the- same 'species was 'found to be quite 
variaMe. ', The s'lisceptibi'lity -of cattle, sheep-, and goats is about the 'same. 
Horses are in,uch, 'more 'susceptible -than cattle, though they are.'iiiore averse to 
eating the plants.,. Less loco plant wa.s required 'to produce' a' critical stage of' 
Ibcoism when concentrates were ''added' to The ration th,an was-- required " when 


«Ztschr. Hyg'. 13 . Inlekti-oaskrank.,' 110 (1929), No. 4, pp. 018-643. 
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tke ration consisted of loco plant and hay. The milk of animals suffering 
from locoism did not produce symptoms of locoism in their calves. 

“ The symptoms produced by feeding A. wootoni are practically identical with 
those caused by feeding A. earlei, and resemble the established symptoms of 
locoism produced by eating other species of loco plants. The clinical mani” 
festatioiis of the disease in goats were quite different from those in other 
animals.. In cattle, abortions are caused by feeding A, earlei, but fertility is 
not impaired in either cattle or goats. In pregnant cows an edema of the fetal 
membranes and an increase in the amount of amniotie fluid may he associated 
with eating A. earlei. This condition is erroneously called ' water belly ' by the 
ranchmen. Conjunctivitis, keratitis, and excessive iaerimatioii are associated 
with locoism. The maximum toxic effects may not appear until ' several weeks 
after an animal is deprived of A. earlei. The gross and microscopic pathology 
produced by feeding A. earlei is practically the same as that produced by 
feeding A. ‘WootonL Ulcerations of the pylorus were frequent, aitlioiigli not 
diagnostic lesions of the disease. A definite gross pathology was not observed 
in the central nervous system. Edema of the nerve ceils in the central nervous 
system was observed. This change was of a transitory nature and disappeared 
long before the symptoms of the disease. The dust from A. earlei and A. 
wootoni is very irritating to the eyes and the upper respiratory tract of man. 
The complete toxic syndrome for man is unknown. Therefore prolonged ex- 
posures to the dust from this source should be avoided.’” 

The curative action of anti-pneiimococciis serum (type I) in mice, G. F. 
Pbteie and W. T. J. Moegan {Brit. Jour. Expt. Path., 13 {19S2), Ao. i, pp. 
96-108). — It was found that “a single dose of a natural antipneumococcus 
serum (type I), when given intarvenously to mice up to 12 hours after an 
infecting dose, of a highly virulent culture, is. able to cure the infection even 
when ,a ' bacteremia is present. The infecting dose employed in these experi- 
ments contains about 50 diplocoeci and is- fatal to 93 per cent of' control mice. 
The interval of 12 hours betw^een the infecting dose and the dose ' of ' serum 
represents o-ne-quarter of the mean death time of control mice which receive 
this dose of culture. A concentrated preparation of the specific antibody 
('type I) is also able to exert a -curative action, under , similar conditions.” 

Investigattoias on the virulence of -vesicular stomatitis virus ancl the 
properties of inmnane sera, K. Wageneb (Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Asme., 81 
(1932), No. 2j pp. 160-172). — In experiments conducted in Germany, here. re- 
ported in detail in tabular form, it was found that “ the guinea pig convalescent 
serum in vesicular stomatitis, has viricidal properties which can he demon- 
strated in vivo and in virto. The passive immunity test, as well as the test 
in vitro, can be used for a standardisation of the vesicular stomatitis virus an-d 
Immune serum. The virus of vesicular stomatitis develops its highest virulence 
about 24 hours after the cutaneous inoculation ■ of the guinea pig, hut before 
vesicle development has passed its peak. The , size of t,he vesicle is not a 
mea,sure- of ' virulence. ■ It does not seem that the virus, 'When continuously 
transferred at its highest virulence from one guinea pig tO' another at intervals- 
of 24 ho-urs, can be kept at its original higher virulence. The' natural decrease 
of virulence in such a, virus seems to develop more quickly Than in the virus 
which iS' transferred at intervals of 48 hours.” - 

Wew stii'dies on 'the filtraMlity of .pure cultures of the .tubercle gronp 'o-f 
mlcro-organisiiis, R.,;,R Mellon and L, W.- Fisheb (Jour, Jnfect.yMimmes'^Yl' 
.(1932) y No. I,' pp. 117-128) .—The authors - .report ' that bacillus, somewhat 
variable -in its a,eid fastness, was. studied' .six, years- ..ago under conditions where 
'.it ' developed nonacid-fast -granules' (Much),'-..-'which-,-were filtered through a 
-Berkefeld N filter. - These undertvent ■ slow ; 'a.tid ■ '.capricious'' gemination to a 
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no-iiacid-fast cliplitlieroM orgaBism with cultural characteristics quite in con- 
trast with the original. During the interim a seasonal dissociation, spontaneous 
in character, recurred in the spring of the year in four of sis years that the 
strain had been under observation. Such periodicity was described by De 
Tries with the higher plants. More recently, these observations were repeated 
and extended; for in addition to the diphtheroid form, the original cultural 
form of the organism was recovered from the filtrates. This appeared to 
have been induced by a more complete * maturatioii ’ of the same gonldial 
granules that yielded only the diphtheroid if imperfectly matured. 

“ Similar, results have been observed with bovine and avian strains of 
tubercle bacilli as far as the isolation of the nonacid-fast forms from the 
filtrates is concerned. These forms seem to take origin from the granules of 
Much, thus correlating these classic forms with the nonacid-fast variants that 
have been described as originating from tubercle cultures. 

“We isolated almost identical strains with acid-fast granules from such 
diseases as Hodgkin’s disease, benign lymphogranulomatosis (Sehaumann), and 
Boeck’s sarcoid, making it seem probable that their in vivo origin may also be 
-from the tubercle bacillus. No opinion can at present he vouchsafed in respect 
to their rOIe in the pathogenesis of such diseases.” 

Observations on the longevity of Mycobacterium tuberculosis of bovine 
origin^ W. H. Feldman {Jour, Amer, Yet. Ued, As80e,y 81 (1932), No, 2, pp, 
223-229) > — It is pointed out that “the viability of different strains' of M- 
iMherculosts in naturally Infected lesions of bovine tuberculosis is extremel,> 
variable. Twenty-two emulsions prepared by. grinding' lesions from as many dif- 
ferent cattle, in a solution of physiologic sodium chloride and kept at a tempera- 
ture of 5 to 10° C. were found in most instances to possess viable organisms 
that were virulent for guinea pigs for approximately one year. After one year 
it was unusual for a strain to retain its viability, although a few strains were 
encountered that were capable of' remaining virulent at ice box temperatures 
for as long as 450 days. The limitation or the duration of virulence was not 
determined. 

“ The structural integrity of the uncultured bacillus of tuberculosis of bovine 
origin is extremely stable under the conditions which obtained in this experi- 
ment, since there was no appreciable morphologic alteration detected in the 
acid-fast, bacteria present in any of the emulsions. Although there is some 
evidence that certain strains of M. tubei'Gulosis suffer progressive diminution of 
viruienee after prolonged residence at- ice. box temperatures, the exact status 
of this has not been 'determined.”' . ' ' 

Further attempts to tra-nsfer the -immunological response of tiiberciiloiis 
animals, L. Dienes: {Jour, Immunol., 23 (1932), No. 1, pp. 29-34).— A report is 
given of three ' groups of experimental attempts to transfer to other a,nlmals 
the Increased immunologic response 'of tuberculous animals. 

The ' 'transfer of tuberculous omenta or ■ tuberculo'ns peritoneal exudate, a 
few 'minutes after the injection of egg white, to the peritoneal cavity of- normal 
pigs -was unsB-ccessfuI. Where', a , similar transfer was made into the peritoneal 
'cavity of a previously -.infected animal, in a stage of infection in which the 
injection of egg white alone- -does not produce, the characteristic effect, irregular 
positive results were obtained. A -simultaneous' injection of egg white and 
tubercle- bacilli was -in these guinea 'pigs often successful. The experiments s'lig- 
'gest', that tW'O 'factors' are .involved,' '(1),, the effect „ which --' the: lesion itself 
prod,uces^ upon .the 'antigen, and, (2) a certa.ln preparation -of the' organism as 
n., whole occurring "during the course, of the infection.’’ - -' 

: Ch*oss4mmiiidty betw^^^ South' African typhus' and tick-Wte ' fever. A.' 
Yisrm and H. Dau iSrit, Jour.Nwpt Path,, IS (1932), No,l, 'pp. 33-33, flp, i).— 
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Tlie antlaors find tliat tbe TiruS’ of Sontli African typlms confers immunity 
against tick Mte fever virus in guinea pigs. Tick bite fever virus, however, 
does not confer immunity in guinea pigs against Soutli African typlms. 

An interesting case of nympliomania in a virgin heifer, G. F, Glakk 
(Jour, Amen Vet Med. Assoc., SI (1932), No. 2, pp. 258, 259). — This is a case 
report contributed from the Michigan Experiment Station. 

The Mstopathology of cutaneous and subcutaneous nodules of cattle, 
R. A. Eunnells (Jour. Amen Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 2, pp. 173-186, 
figs. 6). — The author found that “ the gross appearance of subcutaneous nodules 
can not be entirely relied upon in making a differential diagnosis of pyogenic 
abscesses, foreign body pseudotubercles, and nodules now diagnosed as tubercu- 
losis and lymphangitis. In some eases a differentiation between the microscopic 
appearance of an old tuberculous abscess and an old pyogenic abscess of the 
subcutis is difficult. It is quite possible that the former infection Is supplanted 
by tbe latter, and as a consequence the structure of the tubercle is lost. The 
tubercle of the disease designated as lymphangitis in California can not be 
differentiated histologically from the tubercle called tuberculosis in some other 
parts of the country and Canada.” 

A disease affecting the legs of cattle, L. P. Doyle (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 2, pp. 256-258, figs. 2). — ^This contribution from the 
Indiana Experiment Station reports briefly upon a disease observed to be affect- 
ing the front legs of cattle during the late summer and fall of 1931. It occurred 
as far north as Miami Count 3 ’, with as many as 500 cases reported in one of the 
southern counties. Its cause was not definitely determined. 

Bacillus abortus in hygroma of dairy cow, H. R. Seddon and W. L. Hind- 
MAi^sH (Aust. Vet. Jour., 8 (1932), No. S, pp. 100, 101). — The authors record the 
finding of B. ahortm in a hygroma of the dairy cow in New South Wales. 

Cattle as a possible source of infection from Brucella abortus var. suis, 
A. H. Habms (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1982), No. 2, pp. 2J/6-249) .-—Iii 
work at the Kentucky Experiment Station, “an organism isolated from the 
aborted fetus of a heifer was identical with bovine strains in that it required 
several successive cultures before it adapted itself to aerobic growth. In ail 
other tests it was identical with B. abortus ran suis f\ • 

Agglutination test in- the diagnosis of infectious abortion in cattle 
^Bang’s disease) , 0. R. Doxham and O. P. Pitch (Jour. Infect Diseases, 51 
(1982), No. 1, pp. 162-190). — In studies at the Minnesota Experiment Station, 
“ there were discrepancies in the results obtained by a single technician testing 
duplicate samples of bovine serums with the same rapid antigens and in the 
results obtained by different technicians using the same serums and rapid anti- 
gens. Commercial rapid antigens were found to be not equal in sensitivity. 
Most discrepancies in the ■ results of the rapid agglutination test and in , the 
results of this method as compared with those of the test tube method were, 
in serums of from low ' to medium agglutinin content. - The discrepancies in 
the results of the rapid agglutination test concerned only from 5 to 6 per cent 
of the bO'Vine serums received in routine. 

“ It was not possible' to adjust satisfactorily the sensitivity of the rapid-test 
antigen by varying the bacterial' concentration. Factors other than bacterial 
concentration are involved. The change in the bacterial concentration; of the 
rapid-test antigen by the addition "of various amounts' of , agglutinating ' serum 
to the antigen -and maintaining' uniform' .total volumes of the ' serum-antigen 
mixtures were not of valueln the technic. of the rapid:"agglutmation' test., There' 
was no significant difference in the sensitivity of rapid-test ''Rr[«oollav] "«&orfia 
antigens containing concentrations of sodium 'CMoride' varying ''from '0,85 'to '15 
per cent ' 
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. Tile extent of visible agglutination after from 2 to 14 minutes in the rapid 
test was dependent, in part, on the dilution of the agglutinating serum and 
antigen witli saline solution in the antigen, an increase in the amount of saline 
soiuiion resulting in a lower agglutination titer. Also the less the bacterial 
concentration . . , , within ■ certain limits, the higher was the agglutination 
titer. The rapid-test antigen is composed of two materials, bacteria and 
saline solution, which exert an influence on the agglutination titer, one working 
ill opposition to the other.” 

Studies in calfliood immiHmatioTi. against Bang’s , disease, A. h. Delek 
(Jour, Amer. 'Vet. Me^, Assoc,, 81 (19S2), No. 2, pp. 2$9~P45) results 
obtained at the Indiana Experiment Station in bred heifers which had re- 
ceived intravenous injections of Brucella alortus during the first month of 
age are summarized as follows: 

“ Two heifers which gave only slight response to the calfhood injection, 
as iiidicatecl the blood agglutination titers, aborted when given an intra- 
venous exposure of a virulent strain' of B. alyortus. The infection wms re- 
vealed in each case at the time of abortion and also in the udders at autopsy. 
One heifer which received no further exposure following the calfhood injec- 
tion aborted. Uterine and udder infection with B. abortus was demonstrated. 
Two heifers which also received only the calfhood injections carried their 
calves to a full term. At parturition there were . gross lesions suggestive' of . 
B* abortm infection in both cases. Bacteriological examination failed to 
show the presence of the organism in either case. An uninjected control 
heifer was allowed to associate with the injected animals and calved normally. 
Later she was found susceptible. A- diffuse interstitial mastitis was observed 
in the heifers from which B. abortm was . isolated.” 

Mal de cameras of bovines in Paraguay [trails, title], L. E. Migone and 
B. Pena {Bui. Boo, Path. Emt,, {1982), No, 6, pp. 590-597 ), — ^Although 
sporadic cases of this disease of bovines have occurred in certain regions of 
Paraguay for some 20 years, it has spread rapidly in the last 5 years and become 
the most important of all the epizootic diseases of cattle. The average mor- 
bidity' was found to be from 10 to 20 per cent, reaching from 50 to 60 per cent on 
the prairie in the Department of Mbuyapey. The mortality always reaches 
above ' 95 per cent The authors have demonstrated that in Paraguay this 
disease of ■ cattle is caused by a virus very similar to that of rabies but differing 
in virulence. 

' Mai de caderas of the bovine . [trans, title], R. UkIzab (An.' Imt, Nae, 
ParmitoL .lAsund6nJ, 5 (1982), No, 5, pp. 83-99, pi i).— An account of the' 
present knowledge of this disease, which appeared in Paraguay in four depart- 
ments in 1927 and now occurs throughout the eastern part.. of the Republic.,' A‘" 
map showing the occurrence ,of the', disease, in 'Paraguay is included. ' ' 

, 'Mastitis in the dairy" herd, C. S. (MiaUgan Bui, 15 

(1982), No,. 1, pp, 22-24).— A brief practical account is .given ofAhis affeetion in" 

'■ the da'iry cow and measures for .its .control. , 

. The, control of pleuro-pneumonia -ccmtagiosa./of .bqviaes, H. E. Aebiston, 
„,T. S." ObeG'Oby, and R.,.:N. .Johnstone. Vet, Jom\,. 8 (1932), No. 2, pp. 

. 58-68).— A brlet:'' account : of control, work .with contagious pleuro-,' 

pneumonia,' which, was Introduced intu Australia more than 70 years ago and is 
,'.;now' preS'ent "'in, every' Au State .with’ the , exception O'f, Tasmania. ■ A com- 

' mittee,of^'the' ¥6terinal^y^ Assoeiato 'of,' '.Victoria, which' has investigated the 
' .value' .of inoculation ' reports , as . follows 

Taking into consideration (1) the fact that the inoculation of cattle after " 
pleuroppeiimonia has appeared in the herd can not be relied, on 'to .check the 
^rmd of the disease, (2) the interference of inoculation' 'with the . serolo'gical 
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diagnosis^ and (3) the special conditions existing in Victoria with regard to 
inspections isolation, quarantine* and slaughter, the committee recomnieiids that 
as a departmental procedure inoculations of infected herds should be definitely 
Ijroliibited. With regard to in-contact herds the question is more open, but 
here again there is little to encourage inoculation. If infection has not already 
been transmitted, then efective quarantine measures should prevent its 
introduction.” 

Some helmintli parasites reported from Australia for the first time, with 
a descrlpion of Cooperia mcmasteri sp. nov. from a calf, H. McL. Goedon 
(Aiist, Vet Jour., 8 (19SB), No. 1, pp. B-12, figs, d).— Included in this account 
is a description of G. mcmasteri n. sp., collected from the small intestine of a 
calf and associated in equal numbers with G, oncophora (Rail.). 

Gaseous lymphadenitis: Ingestion as a method of mfection of sheep 
with the Freisz-Nocard bacillus, H. B. Casxe {Jour, Goumil Sol, and Indus. 
Research lAmt.J, 5 (1932), No. 2, pp. 98-102). — The results of experiments 
conducted indicate that Prelsz-Nocard bacilli which reach the lumen of the 
intestine either by traversing the abomasum <ir by intro diietion through the 
rectum do not find suitable conditions there for penetrating into the tissues of 
the host to produce their characteristic lesions. 

Caseous lymphadenitis: The growth of the Freisz-Nocard bacillus in 
sheep faeces, H. B. Oabik^ (Jour, Council Sci, and Indus, Research [A'lt&'h], 5 
(1932), No. 2, pp. lOS-109), — The author’s experiments indicate that the over- 
growth of the Preisz-Nocard bacillus in nonsterilized feces is a definite possi- 
bility, and that the organism is able to maintain itself in the presence of at 
least one of the common bacteria of sheep feces. The .author has experimentai 
proof that this organism is able to survive in sterilized sheep feces which have 
been protected from direct sunlight for over a year. 

Soremoiith (contagious ecthyma) in sheep and goats, H. Schmidt and 
W. T.' Haedy (Texas Sia, But (1982), pp. 22, fig, 1). — The disease ' known 
as sore : mouth," or contagious ecthyma, in sheefi'and goats, is an infectious dis- 
ease, which occurs especially . in young animals. It is quite prevalent, on the 
range in the sheep and goat raising area in western Texas and elsewhere. 
Sometimes it is also very troublesome among feeder iambs in the •feed lot, 
a,nd older animals may also be infected artificially. 

The disease iS' characterized by a swelling of the lips, followed by papules, 
vesicles, pustules, and scab formation, so that the lips in the end become stiff, 
iinpliable, and covered wuth crusts. The crusts are finally shed and the 
lesio^ns heal without leaving a scar. ■ The disease itself is not very fatal, but; 
losses from ' screw worm infestation of the lesions, from reduced tiirif tiness^ of 
the young animals, or from shrinkage in the feed lots may be very heavy. The 
authors have found that filtration of the causative agent, which has been re-' 
ported to be a .filtrable virus, is dilficuit to obtain. The lesions remain 
localized irrespective of the site^ of’ inoculation. The authors’ results, as well 
as those of others, indicate that one 'attack of the disease leaves a well-marked 
immunity, and '.'that such an immunity develops irrespective of th'e. localization, 
of the lesions on the skin. It is proposed to utilize this fact' and inoculate the 
young animals' on some, .part of the ' body ■ other than the lips before, screw worm 
time arrives. , , ■ ■ ■ 

A list of 15 references to the literature is included. 

Some, data concerning the iiifeetivity, 'survival, and pow'ors of Alffusiosi, 
of. the ¥i,riis ,of, lonping-ill,” T. 'GZ'Aeicowska-'Giadott and E. W. Huest 
(Brit 'Jour. ExpL PatlU'M {1931), No,' pp.' 426-480). --The authors haw 
found, that, **on .progressive dilution' of 1 '.per cent filtrate, infection may still 
be obtained by • the , lntFa:cer6b''ral Ano.enlhtxon' of a .:^rength of 1:1,000,000 aiid 
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sometimes with 1 : 10, 000,000. Iii the storage of infective filtrates, the pres- 
ence or cibsence of oxygen makes little dijOfereiace to survival of the virus; 
tlie periods of survival of the virus at ■ different temperatures have been ascer- 
tained. Pigiires for the survival of virus in i^ieces of bi'nin tissue kept in 
Petri dishes at various temperatures or in glycerin in the cold room have been 
determmecl. Clear evidence of the ability of the virus to diffuse iiitO' liquid 
media has been obtained.” 

Preliminary studies in the tick transmission of loiiping*!!!? I, II, J. 
Macleou (Vet: Jom., SS (1982), No, 7, pp. 276-284, fig, i).— Following a review 
and analysis of previous transmission experiments (pp. 276-279), the author 
reports upon a study of the reaction of sheep to tick infestation (pp. 279-283). 
He fouiicl that a temperature reaction occurred in sheep as a result of their 
infestation by the sheep tick, officially known as the castor-bean tick, which 
is clue not to the infestation hut to an infective agent which the tick introduced. 
The reaction could be transmitted from sheep to sheep in sequence by inocula- 
tion of blood. Blood ^vas infective for sheep when drawn 44 clays after the 
febrile reaction had subsided. This tick-borne febrile condition represents a 
definite pathological entity, the causal agent of which is distinct from the 
virus 'Of iouping-ill. 

■Observations on tlie resistance- of .sheep to infestation by the stomach 
worm ( Haemonchns contortns) , I. G. Boss (Jour. Council ^ci. and' Indus* 
Research I Amt,], 5 (1982), No. 2, pp. 73-Sd).— -Field observations and experi- 
ments reported are discussed under the headings of natural resistance, age 
resistance, acquired immunity, and nutritional factors and resistance. It is 
concluded that there is ground for believing that individual natural resistance 
may play an important part in determining the degree of infestation set up 
naturally or artificially in lambs. There. is little experimental evidence that 
aged sheep, with the possible exception of lambing ewes, are less susceptible to 
infestation than young lambs, though they certainly show less marked effects 
of such infestation. It appears that while an acquired immunity to E,. con- 
iortus not infrequently follows a heavy degree of infestation, such resistance, 
even in aged animals, may be of such temporary duration that the animals may 
subsequently, be reinfested. 

Bacilus abortus found In lesions of hstulous withers in a horse, H. R. 
Sedu-on (i.'ios't Vet. Jour., 8 (1982), No. 3, p. 100).— The author records the 
finding of B. abortus in a . fistulous withers' lesion of a draft horse in 'New 
South Wales. 

Contribution to the symptomatology and therapy of Piroplasina caballi, 
A. Bekgthal (Vet Jour., [88 (1982), No. 7, pp. 308-306) .—The author finds that 
'the intravenous injection of trypaflavine constitutes a, very' useful 'form of 
treatment in plroplasmosis of ’the horse due to F. caballi. ' 

'The cominoii pa.rasites of horses,- F. Thobf, 'Je., and, R., Gkaham- (IlUmis 
Bta.. Girc. 8 d 7 (1982), pp. .29, figs. 27).— A practical 'account', of the common 
piarasites of, horses and the means for. comba ting, them. 

, "Tick paralysis in the dog , caused by nymphs of Ixodes ' holocyclus, I. C. 
Ross -{A«s,h Vet. Jour., 8 (1982), No. 8, pp. 102-104).— The author recO'ids the 
'fi,nding of a ■ ease of tick paralysis in the dog' caused by a single adult female 
of I. liolocticlus. 

On the ,c‘t>,atrol',of cae'cal, coccidiosi-s.-in chickens, W. L.: OHAHi)LEE '(ifte,hi- 
gmi Ma. Teuh. But,. 127 ''{1982)' ,'P^^ figs. 5).— In dealing with dietary methods 
of control of cecal -coceidiosis,, which : is due to Allm-erie temlla, ,-Baill.'-,aiid ,Buc. 
the author finds that while '-'the^ 'experimental"' 'data relative ' to' such -are not 
oxtonslve, they Indicate that a. .feed containing ■ X5' per cent- powdered 'milk, 'is 
an m. “They also Indica.te.-tliat: beneficia;l results are, obtained 'by supplying 
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iodine in' amounts sliglitly in excess of tiie birds’ normal requirements. Since 
the daily feeding of a ration containing powdered milk in excess of 15 per cent 
apparently lias no advantage over a 15 per cent powdered milk ration, it is 
possible that tlie value of the powdered milk may be due to the nutrient value 
of this concentrated form of protein and that birds can not assimilate pow- 
dered, milk in excess of 15 per cent of the feed ration.” It is pointed out that 
the value of the so-called milk flush, a feed containing 40 per cent powdered 
milk for one or twm days, “may be due to its stimulating a rapid multiplication 
of certain bacterial organisms in the intestines of the bird and in the watery 
droppings which are voided following this feed. Some of the products result- 
ing from rapid bacterial growth are toxic to at least some stages of coceidia.” 

The value of sanitation and disinfection is emphasized. 

In respect to its action on coccidial oocysts, the author found colloidal iodine 
to be the only material which will destroy them within a time period that 
would favor its practical application as a disinfectant. “To exert a lethal 
action on coccidial oocysts, colloidal iodine must be in contact with them while 
the iodine is in a free state for a period of from one to two minutes. Since 
iodine is readily destroyed by organic matter, it will be apparent that prior to 
the application of colloidal iodine as a disinfectant to floors these should be 
thoroughly cleaned. As compared wdth the strength and volume of colloidal 
iodine which will kill coccidial oocysts in vitro, the volume and strength 
reeoinmended for surface disinfection (3 gal. of suspension containing from 0.2 
to 0.4 per cent iodine content per 100 sq. ft. of surface) are amply sufficient to 
accomplish practical disinfection after brooder house floors of wood, concrete, 
or asphaltum have been cleaned by the poultryman.” 

It rwas coiieluded that the possibility of immunizing a flock of chicks against 
severe infection by feeding young chicks a few oocysts or by permitting them 
to haphazardly acquire infections is very remote. It is pointed out that in 
attempting to prevent initial infections with B, tenella, all possible sources of 
such infection should be given consideration, including infections in old birds on 
tlie poultry plant or nearby plants, oocysts present on the floor or brooder house 
equipment as the result of previous infections, incubator infections, and infec- 
tions in neighboring flocks, the oocysts from which may be carried by flies or 
by sparrows and other birds and on the clothing of the poultrynian and visitors. 

Anemia and erythroleucosis occurring spontaneously in the common 
fowl, B. .L. Stubbs and J. Fueth {Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. A-ssoc., 81 {1Q$2), 
Ao. 2, pp. 209~22B, figs. 2). — ^The authors here report upon three instances of 
severe chronic spontaneous anemia, one spontaneous erythroleucosis, and one 
that appeared intermediate, observed in a flock of fowls i.ri Pennsylvania. 

Vitamin B and fowl pa,ralysis, W. P. Blount {Yet. Jour., 88 {1932), Ao. 7, 
pp. 289-299). — This is a^ review of the literature relating to the etiology of 
fowd paralysis, presented in connection with a list of 28 references. Since fowl 
paralysis is a neoplastic process associated with lymphocyte-like cell infiltration, 
the author feels that it is not unreasonable to conclude that a diet' rich in 
vitamin B'will favor the progress of such .tumors, especially as poultry keepers 
are knowm to be feeding an excess of this, vitamin. 

AGEICIJIT¥RAL E¥GOTEEEmG ^ ' 

' ' F.orestS' and ' stream flow, W. G. Hoyt and H. 0. Teoxiiill O-in."' 

■Enpin. Proc., 58 {1932}, 'No. ' pp. 10S7-1066, figs. 9). — This paper brings to- 
gether and analyzes' the results of investigations' from various 'sources "on "the': 
cTfect on' stream floW' 'of changes in forest und .brinsh, ■ cover' on, :'''Spetdflc, natural 
areas. 

jrAiav- 3;;^ --8 
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■All experiiiient by the IJ. S. D. A. Forest Service and Weather Bureau was 
conductefl from 1910 to 1926 on two contiguous tracts of land in sO'iitJiem 
Colorado. Stream-flow measurements by the U. S. Geological Survey in 
cooperation with the State of California and the county of Los Angeles were 
begun in 1916 on certain areas in California, on some of which accicieiitai 
■denii elation by burning afforded ox^Portunity for comparisons. Detailed observa- 
tions were made in both these areas for several years before changes in cover 
were aecomplislied by cutting and by fire, and were continued for several 
years after such changes. 

With reference to total run-off. it was found that forests did not conserve 
the wmter supply, because after their removal there was an increase in average 
nmiuial yiekl amounting to 15 per cent in a mountain area in Colorado and 29 
per cent in a' southern California coastal mountain area. Contrary to the 
widely quote cl opinion, the increase in run-off is not confined wholly to flood 
periods. In both the Wagon Wheel Gap area and in the southern California 
area 52 per cent of the increase occurred during the noiifloocl period, when 
the flow is derived from subsurface storage. The increase during non flood 
periods results from either increased subsurface flow and storage, or decreased 
transpiration, or a combination of both. 

In tlie Wagon Wheel Gap area there was an average increase of 46 per cent in 
maximum daily discharge after deforestation, due to increased subsurface flow. 
In the southern California area the four storms occurring during the first 
3 "ear after the fire resulted in an increase of l,TOO per cent in the maximiiiii 
daily discharge. The removal- of %"egetative covering clearly increases normal 
flood height. It is concluded to he a ' fallacious belief that forests or vegetative 
covering will increase summer run-off and shorten the low-water period through 
the exercise of storage functions. . 

Coincident with the increase in 'summer run-off there v/as an increase in the 
average summer miiiiinum, and the period of low- winter run-off was consider- 
ably shortened. In the Wagon Wheel Gap area the average minimum was in- 
creased about 12 per cent and the time of occurrence delayed about 5 days. In 
the southern California area the average minimum was increased more than 
400 per -cent, and the time of occurrence was delayed about 30 days. Deforesta- 
tio'H made no appreciable change in the low flows which occurred during the 
winter In the Wagon Wheel Gap area, where there was practically no evidence 
of erosion' after deforestation, because' there was little direct surface run-o'ff 
either' before or after deforestation.' In the so-iithern California area complete 
denudation increased ero'sion as a direct result of the' increased 'surface run-off. 

The conclusion is drawn that in basins where shortages in water -supply are 
becoming critical or 'Where abnormal expenditures have been made to augment 
water supplies the maintenance’ -of forests "or reforestation for the conservation 
of -water supply may have' an effect exactly 'opposite to that desired. 

Surface water suiiply of the U-nited States, 1S>3'0, Part S (U, 8, deal 
"8umm Water-SuppM Pa^per 6m (WSB), pp. ¥111+292, fig, 1).— This report,' 
prepared' -ill’ cooperation 'with, the 'Statesmf New York, West Virginia, 'Ohio, 
North Carolina, Virginia,, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Tennessee,- ■ presents 
,tiie-iiieasure'iiients of flow- made, on streams in the Ohio Eiver Basin during- the 
year ended ' September 30, '1930’.' ' 

Water-power re'so'urces of ’ the Rogue River drainage basin, Oregon, B., E.' 
Jokes, W. Oakey, and H. T.’'Steakns (U. 8, deol. Burveg, Wdter-Biipplg'.' Paper 
{1932}, pii ¥I+S5-97, pis, 23, figs, id).-— Data-are;,pres-ented;;o,n' the-water^ 
power resources of a draina'ge basin of . 5,080, ''square 'miles 'In ''so-uthwesten 
Oregon. ,, ■ 
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Tlie rated capacity' o-f turbines and water wlieels installed at eight con- 
structed plants in the Rogue River Basin is 59,800 h. p. Tlie total potential 
power on the Rogue River and tbe Illinois River amounts to 558,000 K p, for 
50 per cent of tbe time and 188,000. for 90 per cent of tbe time with tbe natural 
flow of tbe stream, and to 575,000 for 50 per cent of tbe time and 455,000 for 
90 per cent of tbe time with tbe flow regulated by tbe four proposed reservoirs. 

Fracticai Information for beginners in irrigation, S. Fobtieb ( U, 8'. Dept 
Agn, Farmers^ Buh 864, (1982), pp, 11+67, figs. 33). — ^TMs is a revision 

by M, R. Lewis of tMs publication (E. S. R., 38, p. 186). 

[Irrigation ancl drainage investigations at tbe Utab Station] (Utah 8ta. 
Bui 235 (1932), pp. 55, 59, 72-73, fig. I).— Tbe progress results are presented of 
studies on tlie composition of tbe principal irrigation waters of Utab, iinder- 
grouncl water supplies for irrigation, factors , wbieli influence tlie reclamation 
of water-logged and alkali land, and tbe relationsbip of stream cliscbarge to 
precipitation witb special reference to forecasting tbe supply of water for 
irrigation from seasonal surveys of snow cover on mountain watersheds. 

A further note on soils regarding tbelr suitability for making irrigation 
works exposed to ivater, J. Charlton (Agr. and Livestock in India, 2 (1932), 
No, 3, pp. 290-296). — In a further contribution to tbe subject (E. S. R., 66, p. 
472), tbe results of studies on tbe coefficient of dispersion of sis Iryatti soils 
from irrigation structures are reported. Tbe coefficient of dispersion is tbe 
ratio of tbe dispersion of clay and silt in natural soil to the dispersion of clay 
and silt after exhaustive treatment of tbe soil witb dilute neutral sodium 
salt solutions. 

It was found that, from the point of view of suitability of tbe soil for making 
engineering works exposed to water, not only Is tbe coefficient of dispersion 
important but tbe total amount of clay and silt is likewise very important. Tbe 
tendency toward kyatti formation may be measured by tbe product of a func- 
tion of tbe dispersion coefficient and tbe amount of clay and silt present. 

It is considered likely that when an amount of replaceable sodium is present 
in a soli greater than from 4 to 5 milli-equivalents per 100 g of air-dry soil, tbe 
soil is likely to give trouble when used for irrigation works exposed to water. 

Soil-loading test practice in Europe, K. Tebzaghi (Engin, News-Rec., 169 
(1932), No. .6, pp. 158, 159). — ^Tbe author, describes and appraises the apparatus 
and methods devised by European engineers for determining the ability of soiis 
to carry foundation loads. 

Foundation soil overloading shown by penetration test, H. K. Stephenson 
and B. B. Feinqolu, (Engm. News-Rec., 109 (1932), No. 6, pp. 161, 162, figs. 3).— 
In a contribution ' from the University- of Michigan, a practical application of 
the principles -of ' soil mechanics is described. . . 

Compressibility of clay increased by remodeling, A. CASAOEiiNDE (Engin. 

■ Nctm-Reo., 109 (1932), No. 6, pp. 159-161, figs. 5). — In a contribution from the 
U. S.'D. A., Bureau of Public Roads, a description is given of tests- conducted at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology which, showed an increase of -compres-' 
sibility of remolded clay compared witb tbe same. clay In the undisturbed state. 

The opinion ' is , reached that a foundation in clay , must be ' designed' .so th.at 
for any possible , stress distribution no harmful differential movements can 'uc- 
cur. ThiS' means that' the foundation should be rigid enough' to prevent' any 
appreciable -bending. .A foundation slab alone can not accomplish this in an 
economical way. In., order - to make a raft ' foundation rigid enough and at the 
same time not excessively heavy, , it must. be' .'designed as a truss, combining as 
its members the' whole --'basement.’-. - 

The Botha, msted pacMmeter,'.R,- K, BGmmwB ahd Q. W. S. BiAiR {lomr. 
Boc. Ohem. Indus,, - and Indm.p . (1932) , Mo. M, pp. 2m, 20$, fig. i)*— 
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Ie a eontributioii from the Rothamsted Experimental Station, a laboratory 
macliine is described and illustrated whieli is designed to measure the physical 
and dynamic properties of plastic materials snch as soils, wheat flour doughs, 
and the like. ' Its primary function is the measurement of shearing strength, 
although apparently it may be modified to measure other i)roperties such as 
plasticity,' viscosity, and elasticity.' 

A piece of plastic material is made into a cylinder of known radius and 
length. This is placed between two plates, the upper of which is fixed to one 
end of a long horizontal beam. The beam is pivoted at the other end and thus 
allows the plate free vertical movement. The lower plate is moved to and 
fro with sufficient amplitude to cause the test cylinder to turn at least one com- 
plete revolution. It is found that no permanent lengthening (and simultaneous 
thinning) occurs unless the upper plate is exerting more than a certain critical 
stress on the test cylinder. The machine is designed to measure this stress. 

Building framework and foundations of different materials and cor- 
responding space inclosiires, B. Bohn (Tragimrlc und Raimiabschluss eine 
Zusammenfasstmg Heutiger Konstruhtionsmoglichkeitefi des HocMaues in 
Stein, Bisenheton mid Misen. Thesis, Eidg, Tech. EogIiscIi,, Zurich, 19S1, 
ppr pis. 2^} —This book deals with lumber, natural and artificial 

stone, reinforced concrete, and steel as primary building materials, with par- 
ticular reference to their structural strength and relative space requirements. 

The corrosion of steel by breeze and . clinker concretes, B. L. Buady 
([(rt Brit] Dept Sci. and Indus. Research, Bldg. 'Besearch, Spec. Mpt 15 
(WSO), pp. ly-fid, pgs. i). — ^The results of studies are reported which show that 
concretes in which breeze and furnace 'clinker aggregates are used cause the 
rusting of steel reinforcement. The degree of corrosive power of a variety 
of aggregates tested increased with increasing sulfur content. Probably as 
a result of their adsorptive powers, breeze and clinker aggregates promote 
rusting of steel, even under dry indoor conditions. 

Owing to the physical structure of breeze and clinker aggregates, concrete 
containing them is usually rather porous. This allows ready access of mois- 
ture and oxygen and so permits rapid rusting. The permeability Is not, how- 
ever, the prime cause of the corrosion. A degree of permeability of ordinary 
concrete' which would not allow early rusting of steel will, if resulting, from 
the use of breeze or clinker containing sulfur, cause rapid corrosion. The sub-' 
stitution of sand for the finer part of coal residue aggregates reduces rusting. 

' The only clinker which when used in concrete did not cause the rust- 
ing of steel in six weeks under moist ' conditions was a well-fused clinker, , low 
in 'sulfur, of , unusually high quality, from which all the fines ' were removed 
a,iicl replaced' by sand. "When the fine' aggregate' was not removed 'corrosion 
occurred. ■ 

The investigation is considered to prove the undesirability of using coal 
residues as aggregates in concrete reinforced by or in contact with steel. 
Though the tC'Sts do not .quite exclude, the possibility that the very best qual- 
ities of clinker,, used only as coarse .aggregate, might be harmless, the suit- 
able clinkers , are so rare and the conditions under which they have been shown 
'iiot'tO''Ca,n,se rusting, in a limited period are so restricted as to justify a gen- 
eral prohibition. ' ' 

Public Roads,,,' .CSepteinber, 19S33 (U. S. Dept. Agr., Buma Roads, IS 
{19$2), Wo. 7,' pp. :W5~M§ -BIS], figs. 5o).— This' number of, ."this periodical eon-' 
tains the current 'status' of Pederal-aid.road construction, "Us of, August SI,' 1932, ' ■ 
'a'iid' Ahe,''fO''llo wing' articles: Static, Load and Impact , ''Tests ,' of 'Lightweight 
Bridge Floor Slabs, by.'L., W. Teller 'and'. G. W, Davis „'(pp, 105-120)' ;, 'and 
Bituminous .Concrete on,' 'Connecticut Avenue Ixperimental Road' (p. 120). ' '■ 
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Electricity on Mew England farms, II, W, T. Ackeeman (Mew Hampshire 
Sta. BtiL 266 (1932), pp. 54, figs. 9). — This is a progress report of inYestigations 
on seven experimental farms in New Hampshire carried on by the station io 
cooperation with the National and New England Committees on the Heiation of 
Electricity to Agricultnre (B. S. R., 57, p. 283). 

The analysis of total load developed by all the experimental farms shows 
31.2 per cent to be very desirable, 48.3 per cent desirable, and 20.5 per cent un- 
ciesirable in the effect on the power factor of central stations. The better 
quality of electric load on farms, i. e., developing the greatest Mlowatt-liour 
use in midsummer, is particularly influenced by such factors as a greater bal- 
ance of use on the farm than in the home, the use made of refrigeration in 
the house and for milk and other products, the use of' the combination range, 
booster type water heaters, and portable motors. This type of equipment ac- 
counted for 31.2 per cent of the total current used over the 5-year period. 

Equipment developing 20.5 per cent of the total load, and coneentrated in 
the winter, comprised lighting and poultry farm appliances such as incubators 
and brooders. That part of the load having negative qualities, i. e., contrib- 
uting even bulk without seasonal characteristics, is responsible for 48.3 pei 
cent of ,the total and comprises the largest number of appliances. 

During the height of experimental activities a maximum increase in current 
used of 853 per cent was made on one farm over previous records. The average 
increase in kilowatt-hour consumption for all farms ranged from 0 to 466 per 
cent but averaged 288 per cent for the 5-year period. The average concentra- 
tion of equipment was 65 per cent in the household and 85 per cent on the farm. 
In 1925, 36 to 280 kw hours was the range in monthly consumption with an aver- 
age of 141 kw hours. By 1930 the average of all farms had reached 48 kw hours. 

The farm electric load is continuing to steadily and normally increase rather 
than decrease. The limits of use in the farm home are easily discerned, but 
the development of electric power in farm operations is considered as being 
only well started. Dairy and frait farms have shown the most desirable 
characteristics from the standpoint of quality of load. Increased volume of 
use has In' most cases benefited the farm operator by making him eligible to 
lower rates. The trend of the scheduled rates of the utilities has progressed 
steadily in a downward direction. 

Standing demand charges per horsepower on portable motors have been 
found to discourage their use. Single meters with combination rates have 
proved more desirable to farmer and utility alike than the multimeter method. 

Methods of artificially lighting winter layers, I. W. Rhys and 'E. T. Fabk- 
HUEST iRii7'al Electrif. and Electro-Farming, 7 (1932), No. 84^ PP* 367-369, 
fig. i).— The results of experiments conducted at the Harper Adaihs Agricul- 
tural College are "reported in which two lots of early and late hatched White 
Leghorn pullets were tested under lights. 

The experiment showed that late hatching pullets ,when electrically lighted 
during the winter months responded to the treatment and gave better produc- 
tion and profit over food and lighting than unlighted pullets. The experiment 
also showed that satisfactory inexpensive devices could be arranged for, auto- 
matically regulating . .the ..lights, that a .reasonable allowance of : artificial 
lighting had not injured the health of the birds, and that food . consumption 
and body weight were materially increased by the use. of electric,' light..' 

It wa.s found that morning and , evening lighting .not; only .increases ' pro- 
duction but. has an. advantage in its convenience. ' 

Electric hotbeds and '.propagating .beds, .F, B. PErcE ' and , .'G.' 

(Oregon Sta. Bnl S$7 (1932) r PP* .29,' .15).— A .discussion is ...given,'' of,.,, the 
construction and operation 'Of electricaHy hea.,ted beds for starting ....vegetable 
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plants toT transplanting and for tlie propagation of plants and sbriibs from 
cuttings, 

Tlie power consumption for outdoor electric hotbeds of fairly tight construc- 
tion, with good drainage and covered with glass, is estimated at 0.5 to 0.7 kw 
bonr per square yard per day for fall and spring operation and 1.0 to 1,5 for 
winter operation in western Oregon when maintaining a soil temperature of 
from 65 to 70® F. 

The f?ost of beat to maintain a temperature of from 65 to 70° in a 6 by 
6'ft. electric hotbed vras found to be- $1.80 to $2.50 per month during the spring 
with electricity at 3 cts. per kilowatt hour. The electric hotbed was found to 
iiave^ many advantages over the manure hotbed. 

The installation of the electric soil-heating cable is done in the same way 
tbr a propagating bed as for an electric hotbed. A metal tray 30 by 40 in. 
wdth a 200-w heating element strung open under the metal floor of the tray is 
recommended for small propagating bed or hotbed installation. This' device is 
equipped with an adjustable thermostat and ordinary lamp cord and may be 
plugged into a 120-v outlet. 

The power consumption for electrically heated propagating benches operated 
in a greenhouse maintained at an average temperature of 59° was found to be 
approximately 0.8 kw hour per square 'yard per day by the bed held at 70° and 
1.5 by the bed held at 80°. Propagating beds constructed like electric hotbeds 
and heated with electric soil-heating cable during the winter months operated at 
temperatures approximately 10° less, than the beds in the greenhouse with the 
same power consumption. ■ ■ ■ 

It was found that propagating benches should have 8 to 12 in. of sand or 
other medium over the electric heating cable for good temperature distribution. 

The: theory of, the cold-frame, G. W. Todd {XJniv, Durham Phil. Soc. Proc., 
S (WSI-S^)f Mo. S, pp. 890-409, figs. 8). — ^The object of this paper is to develop 
a mathematical expression of the relation between uncovered soil temperature 
and glass-covered soil temperature ' in terms- of the radiation incident on the 
earth’s surface and to calculate from it the temperatures likely to be attained in 
a coldframe or unheated greenhouse. The statement is made that the method 
developed can be used to test' the relative values of other transparent materials 
when used as greenhouse coverings. 

The maniifacture of anhydrous alcohol and its use in Intemal-coin- 
bnstion engines [trans.,' title], A. Wiehe {Rev. Agr. Maurice, No, 63, (193B), 
pp. 96-113, pU. B ). — Data and information ■ are presented on methods of manu- 
facture of absolute alcohol from molasses and other materials and on its use in 
internal-combustion engines. 

On the- fooiiatioia and dispersion of oil sprays, K. J. DeJuhasz, 0. F, 
■Z;ahn, -je., and P. H. Schweitzeb (Penn. State Col , Mngm . Ewpt. St a. Bui 
40 (1932), -pp. 94, figs. 55). — Studies are reported the main object of which was 
to .est.abiish the dispersion characteristics of fuel oil sprays employed in fuel- 
inj-eetion' engines. 

' A number of -experiments with various liquids were made, injecting tli-em into 
atmospheric, air.,- By- observing ' the break-up ^ distance the effect of 'several 
factors on spray- form.ation was determined. For the experimental c!eterm,ina-- 
tio-n of the -,'dro'p!et,sizes"the 'spray was- caught 'in a nonmiscible liquid ' medium. 
,Microph-ot0-graphs^ of 'specimens; with, 2'00-magnification p-erniittecl measuring the 
globule diameters,, and .from, -a' ^unt. of the number nf " various Aize droplets their 
relative frequency- was determined. '' ., ' 

„ The volumetric distribution , of - oil sprays ■' under predetermined' operating 
conditions was -,deteroiined '.-by /the- 'dispersion rack, which i-s a' 'skeleton placed 
In a pressure- ,,-chamber' -holding a -number -of blotting'paper pads for the inter- 
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ception of parts of tlie oil spray. The spray patterns so obtained with Yarying 
oils, injection pressures, air pressures, and orifice diiueiisions are presented by 
the use of the flux lines, which offer a graphic and eoiiveiiient means to 
coinpare spray patterns and Judge their dispersion. 

It was found that in general the ■ dispersion of a spray issuing from a cir- 
cular orifice can be represented by a beil-shai^ed fiux curve, resembling a 
curve of probability, having the densest portion in the axis of the spray, which 
is enshrouded in coaxial cones of diminishing flux values. Under certain cir- 
ciiro stances, the flux curve shO'-ws a rather fiat top or even a crater-like de- 
pression in its central portion. 

The dispersion in a given cross section becomes more even (1) as the dis- 
tance from the orifice is increased, (2) as the air density is increased, (S) as 
the oil viscosity is decreased, and (4) as the oil pressure is increased. On the 
evenness of the distribution the factors enumerated have an influence approx- 
imately in the order given, i, e., factor (1) has the greatest and factor (4) the 
least influence. 

A larger percentage of the total spray reaches a given cross section (1) as the 
distance is decreased, (2) as the air density is decreased, (3) as the oil 
viscosity is increased, and (4) as the oil pressure is decreased (witliiii the 
limits of investigation). No definite influence of orifice dimensions was notice- 
able in using cylindrical orifices of the dimensions employed. 

Four appendixes are included dealing wuth mechanism of disintegration, tlie 
spray dispersion as a phenomenon of probability, practical suggestions with 
regard to . spray dispersions in fuel-injection ' engines, and literature on liciuid 
Jets, si3rays, and nozzles, especially for' oil engines. 

Finking in internal combustion engines, K. Schnauffes (Fuel, 11 {193B)\ 
Wq. 'SFPP- 298-302, figs. 9) > — In a contribution from the German Aircraft 
Experiment Station, laboratory studies are cited which indicate that In an 
mternal-eombnstion engine that is not pinking the flame propagates from the 
spark plug with a speed that is ■ almost uniform. When pinking occurs the 
whole of the unburned portion of highly compressed gas mixture ignites spon- 
taneously after reaching the' self -ignition temperature. Due to the simultaneous 
inflammation of a large part of the gas mixture, large increases .of temperature 
and pressure occur. The energy transformation is so direct, that is, it occurs 
so rapidly, that large local pressure differences occur which equalize with the 
speed of sound. In normal combustion a uniform pressure prevails owung to the 
low speed of propagation of about 25 m per second. 

The intensity of the pinking depends on the amount of iiiiburned gas mixture 
remaining when pinking is set up and on the composition (fuel-air ratio) of the 
mixture. As a measure of pinking, one can either take the ■ measured direct 
pressure increase at the pinking center, or determine ' the mixture ratio that 
will give simultaneous 'inflammation. Due to the large local pressure differences 
during pinking, it is not immaterial at what i>osition the recording of the 
pressure takes place. 

In' addition to the main form of pinking, there are also three other forms of 
pinking which may easily be differentiated from one another by means ■ of ' the 
pressure records. ' The ionization current increases when pinking oceii'rs due to 
the increased t'emperature. This increase can amount tO' several huntireci per cC'nt. 

When pinking is .absent, after-burning' occurs until the .exhaust valve opens.' 
(fi.anie'i.s p.roJected . through the open'. exhaust valve). .With. iiite'nse'.piiiM.h'g,.' 
the combustion' is so rapid' that after-burning .does' not occur (no flame pro- 
jected). If the amount '.of .gas inflamed,. 'Simultaneously is very large then, 
due to .the .ex.pa.iision 'f.>f this burning ■■ gas, mixture,, a liigh negative spee'd of 
pix.qiagat..lo'n. occurs. 
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Bearing' liibiicatioa, A. S. T. Thomson? {Jour. Eoy. Tech. Col iGlasgowh 
2 {1932},^ Jo. 4, pp. 638-656, figs, 12),— The results of experiments witii an oO 
ring bearing are reported, and a nietliod of measuring oil film tliiclaiess is 
described. During tlie experiments tlie effects of variations in load, speed, and 
teinperature were observed on the value of the coefficient of friction, and a 
series of tests was conducted with four standard automotive engine lubricating 
oils. 

The bearing niacliine consisted essentially, of a double ring oiler bearing 
5 in. long and a load carriage mounted on a 2.54n. shaft. The bearing pressure 
is varied by a set of movable weights, and the machine is driven in either d.ireC" 
tion by means of a variable gear,* The loaded half of the bearing is bedded 
to the shaft over an arc of about 120“. 

It was found that as the load is applied on the top of the bush the slits for the 
oil rings are on the loaded side of the brass. This is rather a serious defect as 
the oil is being fed to the journal at the point of niaxiiniiiH pressure. The 
result is a tendency to poor lubrication at high loads. Throughout the tests 
this is evident, as at high loads a sudden abnormally large reading of friction 
torque may be obtained indicating a state of semiboundary or greasy lubrica- 
tion., These occasional false readings are obviated by moving the loaded 
hearing backward and forward along the shaft before taking a reading, thus 
insuring the formation of a viscous oil film. 

With the circular loads in position on the bottom carrier, the center of gravity 
of the system is lowered and hence the machine is not so sensitive to a small 
addition in the friction torque weights. Higher bearing pressures could have 
been obtained by a system of levers. The existing bearing is not suitable for 
the insertion of several thermocouples due to the position of the ring slits and 
projections in the bearing housing. A reversing gear would be an advantage, 
as it would considerably speed up the taking of readings at low speeds. 

The machine is not sufficiently rigid for accurate oil film thickness ' deter- 
minations. For attitude and eccentricity determinations a very short rigid 
shaft, 5 in. in diameter with bearings 12.. in. apart, would be more suitable. 
The experimental values of the coefficient of friction obtained appeared to be 
rather large for conditions of pure fluid friction. 

The four standard lubricating oils w’ere tested in the experimental bearing 
machine and also in a Deeley oiliness machine and in a Boult oil tester, the 
last being used fo,r an endurance test. The oils showed no great difference 
iU' viscosity and sufficiently low pour points for normal working conditions. 
On being tested' for oiliness after heating to 200° F. and cooling, no change was 
ax)parent in the static friction of any of the oils. , 

There was some, variation in' the loss of efficiency of the four oils after use, 
which it was found was not due to high temperature alone. This was attributed 
not only to the intermingling of grit and dust with the oils hut to the partial 
oxidation of the organic portion of the oil, due to rapid shearing at high tem- 
perature. It also was found that at low temperatures' the coefficients of 
; friction .'Varied approxi'mately with the viscosities of, .the oils. ' The speed 
.required to reach the minimum value of the coefficient of friction varied to some 
extent with the oiliness 'factor of each oil. 

, J’oTirnal-heaFiHg friction in the region of thin-filni Inbrlcation, 'S. A; 
and T. R. McKm AS. A. B. [Boo.: jour., SI {1&32), Jo. 

^S, pp. S71-S77,'figs, lS),—Etii6ies\conCimte6: at the U. S. Department ' of ' Coin- 
, merce, Bureau of. Standards, are 'reported.' ■ , 

...Tests .made" in, a 4-bearing' machine, using both 'Mgh-tln babbitt ^and high- 
lead broime bearings an.cl operated' on. lubricants of 'Various 'viscosities over' n" 
wide range of s]>eed and load, showed conclusively that the coefficient of ff'lction' 
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flepencls directly upon the viscosity even in the thin-film region. They indicated 
definitely that the friction coefficient is more likely a function of ZN/'^P than 
of ZN/P, It was found also to depend upon the metal of which the hearing is 
constructed, whereas in the region of thick-film lubrication the coefficient of 
friction is independent of the composition of the bearing metal. Z is the abso- 
lute viscosity of the lubricant, N the speed of the journal, and P the bearing 
pressure. 

Rules for tractor testing [trans. title] {Technik Landto., IS (1932), No. 4, 
pp. 8B~86, figs. 7). — In a brief contribution from the Agricultural Academy 
of Berlin, a summary is given of the main features of regulations governing 
tractor testing which are proposed to meet German agricultural conditions. 
These are compared in some respects with the tractor-testing procedure used at 
the Nebraska Experiment Station, and data are presented showing their use on 
a wheel tractor of German make. 

Drilling witli tlie tractor [trans, title], W. Schiemer {Technik Landio., IS 
(1932), No. 4, pp. 71-73, figs. 3). — ^A brief comparison of grain drilling with 
horse and tractor power indicates that the greatest advantage of tractor power 
for this purpose, under German conditions, lies not so much in the cost saving 
as in the volume of accomplishment per unit of time, thus taking full advantage 
of weather conditions favorable for seeding. 

An inexpensive machine for filiing the trench silo, E. G. Diseicee (Ala* 
Mma 8ta. Cire. 61 (1932), pp. 7, figs. 8). — A small power feed cutter without 
blower is described and illustrated, and test data are reported. The latter 
indicate that the cutter has sufficient capacity for filling a trench silo, and that 
a 4-h. p. gasoline engine furnished ample power to operate the machine at its 
maximum capacity of 40 tons of silage per day. The cutter is said to cost 
about $30. Suggestions for its operation and care are included. 

The smokiness of oil-huriiing orchard heaters, W. R. Schoonover and F. 
A. i Calif omia 8ta. Bui. 536 (1932), pp. 67, fig>s. 4 ^)' — The results of 

tests to determine the smokiness of oil-burning orchard heaters are reported. 
These showed that different heaters vary greatly in smokiness, and that it is 
possible to burn ordinary grades of fuel oil in simple, inexpensive heaters with- 
out producing visible amounts of smoke at normal burning rates. Furthermore 
the smokiness of many types of heaters can be reduced by proper regulation 
and frequent cleaning. It was also found that the composition of fuel oils 
available commercially has no consistent influence on the smokiness of different 
heaters. Laboratory tests run at summer temperatures were found to be a 
reliable indication of the relative smokiness of heaters as operated in the field 
during the winter. 

Descriptions of the' experimental apparatus and methods and of the method 
developed for correlating light interception and weight of smoke particles are 
appended. ■ ■ 

AGEICULTUEAl ECONOMICS AND EIJEAl " SOCIOLOGY ' 

Agricmltiire of the American Indians, E. E. Edwaeds (O'. B.,Dopt. Agr., 
Lihrarg, BiNiog. Contril). 23 (1032) ^ pp. XI-PSB ). — ^This is, a classified list of 
annotated, references with an introduction describing the contributions of the 
.aboriginal American Indian in' the way of agricultural plants, methods,' and 
processea : , , ,, , 

Present-day' 'agriculture in ; Arizona , (Arizona 8ia. B.uh "I 4 I „ {1932), "pp.,:, 40, 
figs. 14 }.— This , bulletin ,Avas prepared, by, the '.station .staff' chiefly fo.r use,,:''in, 
answering liiqiilries' regarding, ' fanning con,d,itions /and livestock',' ,'gro'wing An 
Arizona'. , The climate, soils,, irrigation, field crops,. seed,', growing,, horticulture, 
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plant riiad animal clisea.ses, insect pests, beekeeping, economic native plants, 
and the livestock, dairy, and poultry industries of tlie State are described. 

Aa ecoaoirdc study of farm organization in tbe Pliiey Woods farming 
area,- of Texas, G. A. Bonjten, B. H. Thibodeaux, and J. B. Criswell (Tessas 
8t(i. B'Ul. ^53 {193B), pp. 51, figs, 20 ). — ^Tlie purpose of tbis study, made in 
coo,peratioii witli the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U- S. B. A., is to 
provide basic information to assist farm operators in tbe area, wbicli com- 
prises 2g counties in northeastern Texas, in making the adjustments in farm 
organization that promise maximum profits. The basic data were obtained 
from detailed farm accounts kept on farms in Smith, G-regg, and Harrison 
Counties, being 18 in 1928 and 9 in 1929. These were supplemented by data 
from enterprise survey records obtained in 1930, soil survey, weather, and 
market moveiiieiit and price reports of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of the Census reports, and published and unpublished reports and 
iiiformatiGii available at the Texas Station. The soils, topography, climate, 
natural vegetation, and general types of farming in the area are described. 

Tables and charts are Included and discussed showing (1) for each of the 
nliie. farms from wlrich records were obtained in 1929 the financial and physical 
organization, the crop production, and farm income; (2) the man-labor and 
horse-work re«|uirements per acre and the usual seasonal distribution for dif- 
ferent operations in growing, harvesting, and marketing cotton, ■ tomatoes, 
watermelons, peas, sweetpotatoes, corn, eowpeas, oats, sorghum, and Bermuda 
grass; (3) the monthly distribution of man-labor requirements per animal unit 
for work stock, cattle, swine, and chickens;- and (4) the monthly car-lot ship- 
ments of tomatoes, watermelons, and sweetpotatoes from the Piney Woods 
area, Texas, and eoinpeting States. Other tables and text show the normal 
yields and labor and material requirements for feed crops; normal production 
and requirements for work, animals, milch cows, swine, and chickens; estimated 
building, machinery, fence, and overhead expenses for different crops and kinds 
of livestock; and the avez’'age, 1921-1929, prices’ of commodities purchased and 
sold by farmers. Comparisons are made of the organizations and estimated 
returns from farms handled under the five typical systems of farming. De- 
tailed farm budgets are given for the cotton, cotton-tomato, and cotton-dairy sys- 
tems, and the advantages and disadvantages of each system are, discussed briefly. 

;The estim-ated farm incomes under the different systems are' for cotton (28 
acres), $272;, cotton-tomato .{cotton 20 acres and tomatoes 2 acres), $569; cot- 
ton-sweetpotato (cotton 23 acres' and sweetpotatoes 5 acres), $457; cottou- 
watermelon-peas (cotton 20 acres,, watermelons 4, and peas 10 acres), $459; 
iina cotton-dairy (cotton, 20 acres and 10 cows), $565. 

,EcQ,iioBiio study of New Hampshire po'ultry farms, H. C.' Woodworth and 
F. D, Heed (Weiv '^ffmnpsMre Sta, But. 265 (1982), pp. 59, figs. 22).— Data on 
details of management and' costs were obtained by weekly or bimonthly visits 
to 23 specialized .commercial poultry farms in southern New Hampshire rang- 
ing fro,m an average of .354 to 2,548 layers. The period covered was the year 
begiiming'.with' August or. September, 1929 . Of the flocks, 19 were the New 
Hampshire 'Strain of Hhode Island Reds, 2 White Deghorns, 1 Reds and Leg- 
horns, and T Beds and , Plymouth Rocks.. The management of the flocks is 
■described. ., ■ • 

".Labor ..incom.es per farm, ranged from' -$726.67 to $8,342.36, averaging 
$1,399.05, .Regular chore work on .laying flocks ranged from 1.1 to 5.8 hours 
■per hen, averaging 2.4 hours, and that -in the ..production .of.. pullets from, 46 to 
191 .hours' per ,1"00' pullets, ...averaging. IS- hours, ■The:Average per '100 birds 
varied from,'491, hours for flocks uf.'Over 2,000 hirds to 1,000 hours, for. 'flocks ' of 
than 5O0;, 'birds.. „ , , 
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WeeMy feed consumption per dozen eggs in individual flocks ranged from 
T.04 to 11,11 ibs,, for 15 pullet flocks, averaging 8.71 lbs., and from 8.57 to 1S.74 
lbs., averaging 11.96 lbs., for 6 old ben flocks. Mortality averaged 16.9 per 
cent. Depreciation and mortality losses on bens amounted to 10 cts. per dozen 
eggs produced. Pullets averaged 150 eggs per bird, and old bens 112 eggs. 
Wiien price of eggs, egg size, and production were considered, early iiatcbed 
pullets gave a bigber return than late batched pullets, and pullets a better 
gross return than old liens. Hatching eggs cost from 4.1 to S9 cts., averaging 
11.1 cts. more per dozen than market eggs. Incubation cost averaged $1.86 per 
100 chicks, and day-old chicks cost on an average $9.23 per 100. The average 
cost of producing pullets to an average age of 21.8 weeks was $131.23 , per 100 
for heavy breeds and $125.82 for producing Leghorns to an average age of 
17.9 weeks. 

As a rough statement of the cost of prodncing eggs, it was found that 17 lbs. 
of feed, 0.6 hour of labor, 4 cts. worth of supplies, and 13,7 cts. for overhead 
would produce 0.4 lb. broiler, 0.7 lb. fowl, 0.3 day-old chick, and !■ dozen eggs. 
On 18 heavy-breed farms, 237 day-old chicks with 3,596 lbs. of feed, 85 hours of 
labor, $18.83 expenses for overhead, and $10.67 for supplies produced lOO pullets 
and 210 lbs. of broilers. 

Survey of land holdings in towns of Fremont and Boscawen, N. H., C. B, 
Walkee and P. M. Hodgkins {New Hampshire Bta. Bui, 264 (1932), pp. 19, 
figs, 3).— The survey of the town of Fremont was made to obtain additional 
land utilization data and to test out the method previously noted (E. S. R., 65, p. 
278) on a new problem. The survey for the towm of Boscawen was made under 
the direction of the tax commission of the State to test the reliability of a 
method of making maps at a low cost. The two methods and also a card index 
system for keeping a permanent record of individual lots are . described, and 
illustrated.,. 

Farm real estate taxes, 1913— 19S0,, East North Central and West' 
North Central States, B. W. Allin, D. Jackson, and J. L. Weston' (U, B. 
Hepk A§r,f Bur. Apr, Mcon.^ 19B2, pp, 4, pls. S), — ^This is a mxmeographecl 
preliminary report including tables and. -charts showing, by years 1913-1930, 
the 'estimated real estate taxes per acre and the indexes of such taxes- (1912= 
100) for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

Inequalities in taxation of farm lands and -city property due to scope 
and method of assessment, L. P. Oabbaed (Terns Sta, Bui 448 (1932), pp. 
28, fiffs. 6 ). — This study is based upon oflicial reports and statistical studies; 
data from county records as to bona fide sales of farm and city real estate, 
assessed values, and total real estate taxes paid for periods of years in eight 
counties representative -of the more im-portant agricultural areas of the State;, 
and information secured from, owners of rented farms and city property as to 
gross rents, expenditures by owner, and taxes paid. -' 

The amount of money 'on hand or - deposit assessed for taxes, 1921-1929,, 
averaged only 2.7 per cent of the amount of deposits ^ in b-anks. The probate 
records -studied showed that real' estate constituted 48.6 per cent ,- of .the, in,-' 
ventories, chattels 2.4, '-and .intangible property 49'por' cent, while ‘the tax'' -rolls 
of the -counties showed that of the total assessed property 'vaiiiation'''real,es''tate-, 
constituted 70.8' per cent, chattels ,25.8,- nad intangibles 3.3 'per cent., , Other' re--' 
ports studied revealed that while 'property is the: source of 'only 20' ,-to,',2'5'''per'' 
cent, of the net income' of, individuals ■ in 'the .State, it is' the '.source of 75 per 
cent of - the ' 'State - and " local taxes, 'Assessment " of ' individual properties showed 
gross in,equallties. ,■ In one county ;StU'died,"ass'G'Ssments on 177 farms sold In 1929 
varied .from, 15 to,' 118 'per cent, averaging,, 34,:, .per -cent,'': 'of the sales price, and 
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75 per cent of 917 farms sold in 1928 and 1929 in eight counties were assessed 
at from 11 to 50 per cent of the sales price. Similar inequalities were found 
for city property and for the percentages that taxes were of rent, both for farms 
aod city property. The average percentage of assessed value to sales price in 
the eight counties ranged from 15.7 to 46.8, resulting in great inequalities in 
the State ad valorem tax. There was a decided tendency to assess large prop- 
erties, hath farm and city, at lower rates than small properties. Of the 917 
farms sold in 1928 and 1929, those selling for an average of $9,000 to $10,000 
were assessed at 20 per cent or less of their sales price, while those selling for 
an average of $2,000 to $3,000 were assessed at 50 to TO' per cent. On the farms 
with rent averaging about $800, from 1 to 20 per cent of the rent was absorbed 
by taxes, 'while on farms with rent averaging from $250 to $350, 50 to 80 per 
cent was absorbed. Similar conditions, both as to- assessments and rent, 
existed for city real estate. 

Suggestions made for remedying the inequalities are to (1) substitute a 
personal income tax for taxes on intangible personal property and use the 
revenue to replace an equal amount of general property taxes, (2) select county 
assessors on the basis of competitive examination under Civil Service rules, 
(3) provide for central control and supervision of assessments by a. com- 
mission or commissioner, and (4) place much greater emphasis on the technic 
of assessing individual properties by requiring an assessment at full market 
value or a definite fraction of such value, by providing county soil maps locat- 
ing the major soil areas, by recognizing earning capacity of property, and by 
keeping complete records of current real estate sales and a card index of each 
taxable and tax-exempt piece of property. 

Effect of the seasonality of agriculture on Iowa banking, F. L. Gaulock 
(C o 8. Dept Agr., Bar, Agr, Bcon., 1932, pp, 12} +20, figs. 9).— This mimeo- 
graphed preliminary report “describes the character of the seasonal demands 
upon countiw banks in Iowa and the way in which these demands have been 
met.” It is one of a series of studies of the relationship between country 
banking practice and various types of agriculture. Most of the discussion ap- 
plies to the period 1914-1923. It is based mainly on monthly data obtained from 
20 banks in small towns and cities in various parts of the State. Where 
possible, comparisons are made with data from country and reserve city 
national banks of the State. 

The trend of wheat production in Ohio, 0. A. Eaaib (Ohio Bta. But. 507 
(19$2), pp. 21, figs. 6). — ^Tables, charts, and maps are included and discussed 
showing the. six main soil areas of the State; the average yield of wheat, by 
counties, 1929-1929; and for each soil area, by 10-year periods, the total im- 
proved, land in farms, average acreage of wheat harvested, percentage of im- 
proved land ill wheat, average ' total and per acre production of wheat, 1850- 
1929, the trends in improved land, 1880-1920, the acreage of wheat harvested, 
1850-1929, percentage of improved land in wheat, 1SS0-1S89 to 1920-1929, and 
the average yield of ' wheat per acre, 1850-1859 to 1920-1929. The future of 
wheat production, in the State is discussed briefly. 

' Xiocal marketing of high protein wheat in 1931, H. H. Finnelu (lOJcla- 
homa} PGMhmiMe Bta., PanMndJe Bui Jf2 (W^), pp. iX) .—Analysis is'^madC' 
of the premiums for high protein ■ content received in 1931— the first , year a 
serious attempt was made in the area to obtain premiums for protein, content 
of wheat— by . 85 farmers whose wheat had been tested by 'the station and found; 
to 'po.ssess premium value, that is, 12 per cent protein or ' more. ' 

". The total .premium due— 1 ct per bushel for,' wheat with' 12 per cent protein" 
'find, 1 ct. additional for each 0.25 per cent .of protein .above T2'. per cent— was 
$^,376.06 'OB ' the 278,509 bu, marketed, ' The' total , premium received was, $15,- 
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268.16. Of tiie 85 farmers, 10.6 per cent received a price liiglier tLaii the 
protein content of their wheat would jnstify, 32.9 per cent received full pre- 
mium, 30.6 per cent part of the premium due, and 25.9 per cent received no part 
of the premium due. The losses of premium due to different causes were as 
follows: Selling before testing $2,764.80, storing before testing $570, insuf- 
ficient quantity $21, no bid $1,649.27, and low bid $1,590.70. The excess pre- 
miums amounted to $487.87. 

The lack of adequate and rapid laboratory service for making wheat analyses 
and inaccuracy in sampling are noted as the chief difficulties In the way of 
buying on protein content in the area. 

Marketing Indiana potatoes; Local supply and imports, F. C. Gaylokd 
and H. M. Cleavee {Indiana St a. Bui. SGI {19S2), pp. 39, figs. 7). — This hnlletiii 
is based on data obtained by personal interviews with potato growers, retail 
grocers, chain-store buyers, and wholesale produce dealers. In making analy- 
sis the State is divided into three areas. Tables and charts show the Incliaiin 
production and consumption of potatoes, by counties ; percentage of retail sales 
produced locally ; prices and yields of potatoes ; percentages of growers’ sales 
at the farm, to grocers, at "wholesale, and by peddling; growers’ practices as 
to selling in sacks or bulk and grading; dealers’ attitude toward local potatoes 
as expressed by growers; retail and wholesale dealers’ attitude toward local 
potatoes; retailers’, wholesalers’, and customers’ preferences and retailers’ and 
wholesalers’ buying practices ; and the quantities of local potatoes bought and 
sold by retailers. 

Of the total estimated consumption of potatoes in the State in 1929, 37 per 
cent was produced within the State. Local-grown potatoes constituted 16.7 
per cent of the sales of retailers and 2.2 per cent of the quantity distributed 
by wholesale produce dealers. Of the growers, 43 per cent sold mainly at the 
farm, 29 per cent to grocers, 12 per cent at wholesale, and 16 per cent by 
peddling. 

The growers interviewed reported as follows: Difficulty in selling 13 per 
cent, grocers buying readily 88 per cent, objections to local potatoes 11 per 
cent, preference for local potatoes 50 per cent, potatoes sacked 24 per cent, 
potato growing profitable 91 per cent, potatoes hand graded 77 per cent, machine 
graded 17 per cent, and knowledge of XJ. S. grades 32 per cent. Home-growm, po- 
tatoes were preferred by the customers because of cooking quality and shipped-in 
potatoes because of grade. In buying, 89 per cent of the retailers and 93 per 
cent of the wholesalers bought on a basis of U. S. No. 1 grade. Grade was the 
chief objection to local potatoes made by 49 per cent of the retail grocers. 
Of those buying local potatoes, 56 per cent stated that such potatoes were not 
graded, and 68 per cent were of the opinion that the local product did not 
meet TJ. S» No. 1 grade requirements. 

„ Relation of central market prices of strawberries to production ' planning, 
O, J. HaiX' (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 275 (1932), pp. 5^, figs. 13). — ^This study is part' 
of .the national survey of strawberry production undertaken by several of the 
State experiment stations , and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
D. A. It is based chiefly on data obtained from the records of New York, City 
' Wholesale , dealers in 1926 and 1927 regarding , State and district of origin ,of' the 
fruit, date of sale, ' sale price, type of sale, gain or loss to dealer, number ,of 
crates, size of container, and cost of transportation and cartage. , Other ' data 
regarding car-lot shipments and receipts of' berries and, prices OU' the. New York, 
City market, T926-1929, were obtained from .the' U. S. Department of,. Agriculture' 
publications and reports, ■ 

Tile relation of central market: Trices -to- productiO'n ' planning' is discussed 
with charts show.ing the, relation, by weekS',for'' each 'year,, 1926-1029, '.'of 'supply 
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and wholesale price in New York City, and the relation, 1918^1930, of car-lot 
sliipments arid farm price per quart in the second early straw^berry States and 
in Arkansas. An appendix includes a comparison of prices as obtained from 
the sample of New York wholesalers used in the study and as glTen by the Fed- 
eral Market News Service. 

The daily average price per quart for strawberries in New York City was 
relatively high during the first months of the year and declined as larger sup- 
plies were received in April and May. When prices were high, the range both 
ill all prices and for the bulk of sales tended to he wide relative to the range 
when prices were low. In 1926 and 1927, North Carolina, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and New York berries sold for higher average weekly prices than 
Virginia and Delaware berries. Prices of Arkansas berries compared favorably 
with those for berries from other States sold on the same day. Commission 
sales showed gains on an average for every day reported. Joint-account and 
f. 0 . h. sales showed high gains and losses on particular days. For ail districts 
eoiiiaiission sales showed a higher average return to the wholesale dealers, but 
no one method of sale consistently showed either a higher or a lower daily 
average price per quart. Costs of transportation are higher from Arkansas to 
New York City than from Tennessee or North Carolina, but more favorable' to 
Arkansas shippers to the upper Mississippi Valley, and to Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago as compared with North Carolina. 

The long-time trends in production and prices for the second early States 
and Arkansas sho\ved that the favorable prices for strawberries in T930 and 
1931 caused an expansion in acreage that may lead to unprofitable prices. To 
obtain favorable returns efficient sales organizations, high quality fruit, 
regard to «5ondition of pack, and concerted effort to adjust production to market 
requirements will be necessary. 

The contract feeding of livestock, R. R. Thalmak (Wel)raska Bta. But 274 
(1932)^ pp. 44, fws, 14 ). — Tliis bulletm includes data to assist growers 'and 
feeders of cattle and sheep in making equitable contracts for “ share or 
“ contract ” feeding. The following important f actors in contract feeding ■ are 
tllscussed : An equitable contract, shrink, death loss, overhead costs, bonuses and 
deductions, feed costs and feeding methods, pork credit, total cost, types of 
contracts, and feeds. The data 'On feeds, feed requirements, daily gains, cost 
of gains, age, and sex of animals are based on experiments made by the station 
during the' past 17 years. Specimens of contracts for gain-basis, gain-at- 
market-priee, investment-basis, straight inventory, and custom feeding plans 
are included. 

Car-lot shipmeBts and imioads of important fruits and vegetables for 
til© calendar years 1929 and 19^0- (U. S. Dept. Agr., Statis. Bui 38 {1932}, 
pp. 162).— This bulletm supplements that previously noted (E. S. R., 63, p. 
689 } . . The tabulations show the number of carloads of 37 fruits and vegetables 
shipped during 1929 and 19'30, segregated by States of origin and by months, 
and also the number of carloads of 19 of these commodities unloaded in 66 
cities ''during: the same years. 

Crops and Markets, [September, 19^2]' (U. S. Dept Apr., drops miM 
Marhets, 0 (1932), So. 9, pp. 821-368, figs. S ). — Included are tables, charts, 
notes, reports, and summaries of .the usual types, and also the .fall wheat, feed, 
and hog outlooks for' the United' States. . " . ■ ' 

Switzerland s A guide to official statistics on agriculttire, -popul'atioii, 
'and fb'Od supply Dept. Agr,, Bur. 'Agr. Wean., Agr. Moon:. BiUiog. .S3 

"'il982}r pp. IT-j~34fy * — -This publication consists of part 1, an annotated list of 
official publications, 'Compiled by- A, 'M. Hannay, and part' 2, methods of col-, 
lection and' analysis of official statistics, by J, B. Black and' F. Bachman. 
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Included in part 1 are the official publications of Switzerland in tlie library of 
tliis Department and the Library of Congress that contain agrlcnltnral statis- 
tics, Statistics of the separate cantons are ■not included except when found in 
the publications of the Confederation, 

In part 2 the official agricultural statistics of Switzerland have been com- 
pared vdtli those of the United States. The principal nietiiod of testing com- 
parability has been to tabulate the statistics of Switzerland and the United 
States in parallel columns and to work out various significant ratios from 
tiiein,, such as that between population and agricultural land. Those have 
been used as a basis for estimating the possible effects of differences in 
methods of collecting and analyzing the statistics, and for suggesting possible 
methods of reducing the existing data to a comparable basis and of collecting 
future statistics that vrill be comparable. In similar studies of other coun- 
tries it is planned to make comparisons with the statistics of the United 
States, Switzerland, and still other countries. In each case, the results will he 
related to the methods employed by the country in collecting the data for the 
1930 World Census of Agriculture,” At the beginnings of each section references 
are given to official sources of general population statistics, to important sec- 
ondary sources of information, statistical or otherwise, and to disciissions of 
methods of collecting and analyzing statistics. 

Among other items the several sections cover the statistical organization of 
Switzerland; natural bases of agriculture; definition of agriculture: niiiiiber 
of farms; farm labor; land utilization; ratios of population to land and of 
agricultural workers to land ; crops and their acreage ; livestock — classification, 
numbers, and amounts; ratio of livestock to land and to population and agri- 
cultural workers; crop yields and production; .ratio of crop production to live- 
stock,; livestock production ; combined agricultural production; ratio of agri- 
cultural production to agricultural -workers and to land; forest products; food 
production and consumption In relation to the population ; quantity of, digestible 
nutrients produced and consumed in the United States and Switzerland ; timber 
production and consumption in relation to population ; budgets of farm families 
and urban "families; imports -and exports of, ‘farm and forest products; .ferti- 
lizers-— production, imports, , exports, and use in agricultural production ; power 
on farms ; prices of farm products ; value of agricultural production ; agricul- 
tural income; land .values; interest rates on loans to agriculture ; wages of 
farm labor ; and land tenure. 

What Ohio fai’mers think of farmer-owned business organizations in that 
State, ,T. B. Mannt (U, S, Dept. Agr. Circ. ^40 {1982}, pp. 24 ). — This bulletin 
summarizes and interprets the replies of 737 members and 635 nonmembers of 
Ohio farmer-owned business organizations in 14 counties concerning their ex- 
periences, with and opinions of the work of such organizations. 

Membership in fari]Q,er-owiied business organizations was found to be dis- 
tinctly .selective in its appeal. Members as compare.d with nonmembers were 
characterized by better than average schooling, the operation ■of farms, of 100 
acres or more, more frequent memberships in social, ■■ civie, and church organi- 
zations, and ■ more than . average ability , as producers, Prospective m.em.bers'' 
were found to, be less desirable material than present typical .members. A 
more than , 10 per cent of the ■ fanners ■ interviewed a.ppeared totally .unsuited' 
for membership in organizations .involving ■ considerable cooperation. A,' laifC 
majority of the members were well satisfied with /'the aecomplislmients.'.of '.the 
organizations.. The '■ inf orniation .services ,of, many of the organizations did not 
seem adequate.'" The ■Ohio Barm. ..Bureau .Pederation, was found to have played 
a major part in the promotion, development, ■.■supervision, and, in some eases, in 
the management .of the organizations. 'Membership .tie-up between a general 
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farmers’ orgaiiisiatioii and Tarioiis commodity groups reciiiiring members of' tlie 
latter to join tlie former lias not given permanent support to tiie general 
organizations and has introduced soiiie very difficult problems for botia organiza- 
lions, and it appears that general organizations will serve tiieir own ioiig-tiiiie 
interests best by refraining frjom, membership tie-ups with commodity groups 
and from entering directly into very many commercial activities. 

This study was made in cooperation with the Ohio State University and the 
Federal Farm Board. 

An economic study of cooperative buying and selling among farmers in 
Virginia, R. 0. Talbot {Yirginid Sta. Bui. ^86 {19S2), pp. 38, fig, 1). — ^Data 
were obtained by the survey method from 70 cooperative organizations regard- 
ing volume of sales, methods of financing, accounts receivable and payable, 
operating expenses, membership, kind of business, law under which operating, 
etc. The trends in cooperative effort and the history and legal status of cooper- 
atives ill Virginia are described. The 1930 cooperative marketing law is analyzed 
and compared with the laws of other States. The types of cooperative purchas- 
ing and marketing organizations and the value and kind of supplies and produce 
haiicHed, the price policy of the former type of organization and the pooling 
policies of the latter, the method of financing, and the effects of! volume of 
business on efficiency of operation are discussed. Analysis for the purchasing 
organizations is made of capital efficiency as measured by inventory turnover, 
average daily sales outstanding in receivables, and turnover of total and of 
fixed assets, labor efficiency, and operating cost. The problems eonneeteci with 
the use of warehouses, methods of furnishing information to members, and 
accounting and auditing are also described briefly. 

In 1930 $11,917,975 wmrth of Virginia farm products were marketed by coop- 
erative organizations, and $7,513,508 worth of farm supplies were purchased 
through cooperative purchasing organizations. Truck crops constituted 57 per 
cent of the total value of products marketed; fluid milk, 27 per cent; livestock, 
5 per cent; dairy products other than milk, 4 per cent; and apples, poultry and 
eggs, wool, and grain combined, 7 per cent. Of the value of supplies purchased, 
feed constituted 02.5 per cent; seed, 13.2 per cent ; and fertilizer, 9 per cent. No 
other item exceeded 3 per cent. 

Of the cooperatives (34) using permanent capital, 21 had a ratio of over 
2:1 between current assets and current liabilities, 6 a ratio between 1:1 
and 2 : 1, and 7 a ratio of less than T : 1. Twenty-seven of 36 coopera- 
tives had a net worth and membership investment exceeding 50 per cent of the 
total capital ; 7, between 25 and 50 per cent ; and 1 each, less than 24 per cent 
and no net worth. ^ The inventory turnover of 19 purchasing associations ranged 
from less than 5, times per, year for 2 to 30 times and over for 3, averaging- 
17.6 times. . Receivables, outstanding ranged from less than the amount of 1 
day’s sales for 2 ' purchasing ' organizatio.ns to the amount of over 50 days’ 
sales for 4 organizations, . averaging the amount of 25.7 days’ sales. The turn- 
over of total assets was more' rapid for associations renting than for those 
owning warehouses. .The turnover of fixed ass.ets (12 associations) varied 
from less than 5 to 42,9 times per year, averaging 17.8 times. 

■' 'Sales per ' employee averaged $32,341 for the purchasing organizations .In 
which feed, seed, and' fertilizer constituted less, than 50 per cent of the average, 
sales and $47,618" for thO'Se in which these items .constituted over 75 per cent of 
the average sales. Total expenses of '10 purchasing .organizations ' in ' which 
50' per ''Cent .or 'more of the volume,' of' business ;. was feed ranged from'': 2.4. to 
12 '.'per ' cent , of !. the net sales, nveraging 7.7 per .cent. Of the 70 '''COoperative,s 
.studied, 21 had ' outside' annual audits, 39 .no audits, and 10 audits by' .local 
'co'inmittees'. , ■ 
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Grom-th a-iid ^iecline of farm trade centers in Minnesota, 1905— 19S0, 
C. E. Lifelt (Minnesota 8ta. Bui. 287 (1932), pp. 48, figs. 11).— This study 
conducted during the year 19S0-S1 “ is an attempt to understand the differen- 
tials in the growth and decline of Minnesota trading centers and to relate 
them to certain factors in agriculture and rural life.” The sources of informa- 
tion were Federal census reports, the Minnesota State census of 1905, Brad- 
street’s Commercial Ratings, and special data of the division of agricultural 
economies of the University of Minnesota. The general trends in the number 
and population of and business units in Minnesota farm trade centers are 
discussed. Analysis is made of the differential growth and decline of such 
centers and of the relation of size and regional distribution of centers, trib- 
utary population, changes in wealth and income of the farm population, growth 
of improved transportation and communication facilities, presence of large 
cities and density of population, railroads, the decline in the number of rural 
post offices, and local factors to the differential growth and decline of the 
farm trade centers. 

It was found that while the number of trade centers in^the State increased 
from 1905 to 1930,. there was a decrease in the older settled portions of the 
State. The real decline was in centers with a population of less than oOO peo- 
ple. With three exceptions, all cities of 1905 increased in population. In- 
corporated centers with populations of less than 2,500 people increased in 
number and population. Unincorporated centers declined 13.3 per cent in num- 
ber, and tho.se existing throughout the period studied remained practically 
stationary as to size. Centers with less than 5 business units declined more 
than five times as rapidly as did all centers with less than 500 population. 
Of all trade centers with less than 2,500 people in 1905, 50 per cent increased 
in size, 25 per cent declined, and 25 per cent remained stationary. 

Of the 306 small centers disappearing as economic units during the period, 
38 per cent disappeared in the period 1905-1910 and 23 per cent in the period 
1910-1915. Of the 342 new economic centers, 37 per cent appeared in the 
period 1905-1910 and 2T per cent in the period 1910-1915. The most prominent 
factors resulting in the disappearance of centers were fundamental changes in 
tributary population, in industry, type of agriculture, transportation, market- 
ing organization and buying habits, and to a lesser degree, social conflict. The 
most prominent factors resulting in the appearance of new centers were settle- 
ment of new territory, growth of population, establishment of new industries, 
and shifts in inclusti*y and transportation facilities. 

The findings support those of similar studies in other sections that during 
the last 25 years farmers have become increasingly associated with larger 
trade centers for both economic and other purposes, and that centers with less 
than 500' people and particularly those with less than 5 business establishments 
have, played' a decreasing idle in the economic and social life of the farmer. 

Activities of churches in town-country communities, C. R. Hoffeb (Micfi- 
igan 8ta. Spec. Bui '226 (1932) ^ pp. 27). — ^This is a more intensive .analysis of 
the data for churches and their auxiliary organizations ■ obtained in the study 
previously noted '(B.; S. R., 65, p. 88).' ^Tables are 'included and discussed,' 
showing for. each of the 10 communities the regularly scheduled meetings and: 
total ' accumulated ' attendance at church services, .Sunday school, and, women’s., 
men’s., young people’s, and "junior' organmations ; , the number ■ of " meetings, ' 
a.geney sponsoring the meeting, ' and average.' attendance; the' total. number:; of", 
special meetings' and the number' of special meetings, of 'churches and. their 
i.|i:txiliary organization's and of other types' of .organizations per IDO population; 

^ 'lilTssI er of kinds of events in the meetings sponsored by church organizations; 
h'iy-ior.of times .individuals' participated, In 'programs of churches and their 
■ 33 -9'. 
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auxiliary organizations and tlie appearances per 100 population; number of 
times the accumulated attendance of town and country people exceeded the 
population , of , the country or town; and the total membership of the several 
cliiirches and their auxiliaries and the percentages of such membership that 
were country people. 

The average number of meetings per church .was 162. Twenty-six different 
types of events were listed for the 415 special meetings held by the 47 churches 
during the year. The number of special meetings per community varied from 
€.1 to 2.1 per 100 population. Special meetings sponsored by churches did not 
seem to affect adversely the activities of other institutions or organizations. 
Lectures or talks and vocal and instrumental music were the principal special 
features added to regular church or Sunday school programs. The programs of 
special meetings were more varied and often afforded opportunity for active 
participation on the part of persons attending. 

Subjects of general interest rather than such as pertained to the immediate 
problems of the communities were emphasized. Of the total accumulated 
attendance at meetings, 68 per cent was town residents, although the country 
population constituted 58 per cent of the total population of the communities. 

AmicmTmM. mmi. M0MQm€s mmAiiMM 

Training teachers in supervised fai'm practice methods, W. T. Spanton 
{Fed. Bd. Vocat Ed. Bui. 165 (1932), pp. ¥11+125, pis. 8). — “The purpose of 
this study is to discover the amount, kinds, and nature of preemployment 
training necessary to conduct supervised farm practice with all-day pupils that 
can and should be offered to prospective teachers by our recognized teacher- 
training institutions. , . . The procedure included the making of a complete 
analysis of activities performed by teachers of vocational agriculture in con- 
ducting supervised farm practice activities.” This analysis was used as a 
cheek list of 79 activities and submitted to 40 State supervisors (3 also acted 
as teacher trainers), 46 teacher trainers (7 also acted as State supervisors), and 
267 teachers, of iwhom 70 had only 1 year’s experience in teaching vocational 
agriculture, 136 from 2 to 4 years, and 61, 5 years or more. 

Charts are Included and discussed showing the percentage of supervisors 
recommending, teacher trainers reporting, and first-year teachers receiving (1) 
no training, and (2) training through the lecture, the class discussion, the 
observation, the class practice, and the field practice methods for certain of 
the 79 activities ; ' and the percentage of supervisors, teacher trainers, and 
teachers believing that certain of the 79 activities are adapted to preemployment 
training and that such .training can be carried to the level of “ doing ability.” 

The activities are divided , into 10 major groups as follows : , Investigating 
opportunities. and facilities for supervised farm practice enterprises; explain- 
ing, and securing interest in supervised practice enterprises; organizing . super- 
vised practice programs; advising pupils in project selection; assisting pupils 
..In project planning ; supervising projects ; teaching project record keeping, 
accounting, and analysis; administrative activities; securing publicity; and 
project instruction. The importance, difficulty, adaptability to preemployment 
training, and extent to which training can be carried to the level of doing 
ability are discussed for each group, and the findings summarized and recom- 
mendations made for each activity. 

The eonelusions of the study and recommendations for improvement are sum- 
marized ' under ' ■■ the headings of , organization ' ' of ■ training content . .teacher^ 
'..training ' methods' ■ used., .by', teacher trainers and ' .reeomm'en.ded , by ' State, super- 
.\visors,;"the four, criteria—impoTtance,' difficulty, adaptability, and doing level'; 
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suggestions for using the evaluated activities; and fundamental principles 
upon which a preemployment ■ training program, should .he based. A 5-year 
cadetj a modified cadet, and a 4-year apprentice practice plan of teacher-training 
organization are suggested. 

The conference procedure in teaching vocational agriculture j Use of 
the conference in a.griciiltiiral evening classes, A. P, Williams {Fed. Bd, 
Voeat. Ed. But 147, rev. (1932), pp. yiI~{-S8, figs. 2 ). — This bulletin refers 
particularly to the use of the conference procedure in conducting evening classes 
with farmers. The general characteristics of the procedure are described. 
Suggestions are made regarding different tasks and problems of the teacher, 
and the common conference situations met with are discussed. The more 
important de’^uces used and ways and means of securing desired confereiiee 
results are described. 


FOOBS— HUMAH HTJTBITION 

The tMrty^sixtli report on food products and the twenty-fourth report 
on drug products, E. M. Bailey et al. {ConneGUciit State Sia. Bui. 

S41 (1932), pp. 695-737 ). — Included among the routine analyses of foods and 
drags submitted in this annual report (B. S. B., 65, p. 78D) are proximate 
analyses of 19 samples of gluten bread, 5 of special breads and cereal products, 
12 of mayonnaise, and 1 of tobacco seed. Beported analyses of the moisture 
content of dried apples, apricots, and peaches have been tabulated, with litera- 
ture references. Special attention has been given to the examination of eggs 
with reference to grades and labels, to the determination of spray residues on 
apples, and to methods for analysis of salad dressings of the mayonnaise type. 

In the section on drugs a brief summary by C. E. Shepard and Bailey is 
given of the service of the laboratory in the examination of materials for sus- 
pected poisons. 

'Nutritional studies of the food stuffs used in the Porto Rican dietary*— 
II, Proximate and ash analyses, O. L, CinteOn and D. H. Cook (Porto Moo 
Jour. Pul). Health and Trop. Med., 7 (1932), Ho. 4, pp. 435-441) • — In continua- 
tion of the series noted on page 278, proximate and ash analyses are reported for 
22 vegetable foods, all but 2 of which were grown in Puerto Bieo. The Official 
methods were used for proximate analyses, calcium and phosphorus were deter- 
mined gravimetrically, as outlined by Bales (E. S. R., 55, p. 205), and iron was 
determined in separate samples by a slight modification of the Kennedy 
method (E. S. B., 62, p. 789). The data are tabulated for proximate com- 
position; calories per 100 g edible portion of protein, fat, and carbohydrate and 
per pound .; ' and total ash, ' OaO, PsOs, and Fe in percentage of edible portion. 

The foods tested, which are listed in the tables under their local Spanish 
names, are avocado (Persea persea), eggplant meioiiyeaa), squash 

(Pepo mo-scJmta), pigeon pea (Gajan cajan), chickpea (Cicer arietinum),' 
apple and fig bananas (Musa sapientum), sweet corn root? (Galatliea allouya), 
plantain (M. paradisiam},. white yam (Biosmrea alata), seed breadfruit and 
breadfruit (Artocarpm oommums), red and green peppers (Gup swum anmum-)-, 
ripe and green plantain, okra (Ahelmosehus esoulentm) , yellow; yautia (Xau^ 
tho'smna atro'virem), white yautia (X. sagitUfoUum) , and cassava (Manihoi 
mmiihot). 

“These foods so far analyzed, with the exception of two legumes,. arc Jow 
in protein, and 'all but aguacate [avocado]' are' low in fat ' We seem to have 
no 'Plants especially rich in ■ calcium, and most of .our native; "products contain; 
'relatively ' little ■ iron ; due to -the 'high water content of such native products,, 
they can not compete, with the more concentrated f oods;, such '..as rice,' ,„wheat 
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flour, com meal, and dry legumes on a cost per calorie basis. However, some 
of tiiem contain notable amounts of vitamin and they all can and sbouid be 
utilized as welcome additions to our rather restricted diet.” 

Tenderness of meat. — I, Betermination of relative tenderness of cMiled 
and quick^f pozen ■ beef ^ D. K, Tiiessler, O. Birdseye, and W. T. Muebay 
{Indus, and Engin. ‘Cheni,, 24 (1982), Eo. 2, pp. 242-245, figs. B ). — ^Two objective 
methods of determining tenderness in meat are described. One of these makes 
use of a cutting or puncturing apparatus made from an ordinary Schrader 
tire pressure gage with a blunt instrument inserted. The other employs a mod- 
ified penetrometer of the New York Testing Laboratory standard type for 
determining the consistency of bituminous materials. 

Both instruments were used in determining the effect of quick freezing and 
subsequent storage on the tenderness of various cuts of grade B beef. Tests 
on the unfrozen meat showed that either method is sufficiently sensitive to 
distinguish between the tenderness of various cuts of meat. In all but one 
test there was a material tendering effect caused by the quick freezing and 
subsequent storage of the meat for one week at low temperature. On the 
average this amounted to approximately 20 per cent. 

Preliminary results in a series of tests to determine the effect of prolonga- 
tion of storage on the tenderness of meat showed a progressive increase in 
tenderness of grade A and grade 0 sirloin steaks for the period of storage, 
five weeks. Tliis increase was more marked with the tough than with the more 
tender steaks. At the end of five w^eeks the grade 0 steak was as tender as 
the grade 'A steak prior to freezing. 

The food value of milk (Connectimt State Sta. Bui. S40 (1932), pp. 65S-- 
5$4j 12 }. — ^This extensive revision of the earlier bulletin of the same title 

(E. S. B., 42, p. 659) has been made with the assistance of J. P. Outhouse and 
B. Hall, the latter contributing the section on the cost and economy of milk. 

A comparison of the tw^o editions shows the remarkable increase which has 
taken place in the intervening 13 years in knowledge of the essential com- 
ponents of milk, as well as in the nature of the dietary deficiencies of milk. 
Considerable emphasis is given to these deficiencies, which are overlooked in 
many discussions of the food value of milk. Concerning the usual recommenda- 
tion of 1 qt. of milk daily for each child, the statement is made that ** if 1 
qt. of milk be given, careful selection of other foods must be made in order to 
supplement the deficiencies of milk. As brought out in this bulletin, these 
deficiencies are calories, iron, and copper, and the vitamins other than A. 
Additional roughage is, alsO' advisable. Generous amounts of fruits and vege- 
tables, both raw and cooked, egg yolk, glandular meats, cod-liver oil, and small 
amounts of whole cereal grains to supply calories make ideal additions to a 
diet built around 1 qt. of " milk per day.” 

In the discussion of the cost and economy of milk, the contribution made by 
,l^qt. of milk to the dietary needs of a child, is given graphically, with sugges- 
tions for, supplementary foods yielding sufficient calories, ' together with other 
essentials to make, a complete diet. With milk at 12 cts. a quart and staple 
food i}rod,ucts at. the low cost prevailing at the time of writing, the total cost 
■of the diet' f 01 - one day' was- estimated at 42 cts. “Bearing in mind the large 
nutritive contribution made by the .quart of milk and the small fraction of the 
cost of' the 'day’s meals for which it may be procured, it is clear that milk may 
be regarded as a fundamental item of the child’s diet and, in the true sense of 
the word, as , an economical food.” ' " 

'.lactic , acid milks as ,a long continued diet 'for ■ inf ants,, ■ J. , H. , 'Hess, 
,L McK, ..OhambeblaI'H, and L.' S. Robins (JourE.Afmr. Med. Assoc. 98 (MSB) 
No. 15, pp. mo-iess).— This is a clinical report of a long-eontimied’cdmparisori 
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of the Taiue for infant feeding of several types of dried lactic acM milk with 
breast milk, Bulgarian cultured milk, fresh milk and lactic acid, and mixed 
feeding, the subjects consisting of a large group of infants under the super- 
vision of the department of pediatrics of the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine. ''The clinical results indicate that dried lactic acid milks can be 
used under the same conditions as cultured sweet milk and cow’s milk plus 
U. S. P. lactic acid.” 

WMte House Conference on Child Health and Protection: Sect. II, 
Public Health Service and Administration. — production and control 
{'NeiD York and London: Cmtm'y Co., 19S2, pp. Xyn+S92, figs. 12 ). — This is 
the complete report of the coiaimittee on milk production and control of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. A, preliminary re- 
port of this committee has been noted previously (H. S. E., p. 89). 

The nutritive value of high vs. low calcium and phosphorus-carrying 
wheats (Utah Sta. Bui. 2S5 (1932), p. o5 ). — A brief summary is given of feeding 
experiments with rats on rations containing a high calcium-carrying wheat. 
Kota, and a low calcium-carrying wheat, Turkey. The observations included 
growth and bone and blood analyses for calcium and phosphorus. 

The relation of maturity, size, period in storage, and variety to the speed 
and evenness of cooldng of potatoes, M. C. Lancaster and M. B. Sweetman 
(Jour. Home Econ-., 24 (1932), No. 3, pp. 262-268 ). — ^The technic described 
previously (E. S. E., 66, p. 485) has been used to determine the effect of various 
factors on the speed and evenness of cooking of potatoes. The effect of maturity 
and length of storage was first determined by testing slices from tubers of 
modal size in potatoes of the Green Mountain variety dug at different dates and 
tested soon after being placed in storage and three months later. 

The immature potatoes, or those dug at the earlier dates, cooked more evenly 
than those dug at later dates. Differences in the speed of cooking of stem and 
bud ends were found in all samples tested and were greater in the mature than 
immature potatoes. This offers an explanation for the greater evenness of 
cooking of the immature samples. The bud ends cooked more Quickly than the 
stem ends, although this tendency disappeared somewhat on storage. The 
differences between the stem end and bud end were found to extend almost to 
the middle of the potato* For this reason it is suggested that in boiling large 
potatoes, especially new ones, it is a good plan to cut the potatoes in half 
transversely and cook the stem ends longer than the bud ends. 

In a comparison of the speed of cooking of several varieties of potatoes of 
approximately the same size and maturity, the Irish Cobbler cooked more 
quickly than the other varieties, which included the Spaulding Rose, Bliss 
Triumph, Green Mountain, and Idaho Eussett, 

Buttercup squash: Its origin and use, A. F. Yeager and E, Latzke (North 
Dakota Sta. Bui 258 (1932), pp. 19, figs. B?).-— This bulletin describes the 
origin and development at the station of a new small variety of winter squash, 
the Buttercup, discusses its properties and composition, as shown by analyses, 
and gives general methods and special recipes developed for cooking and can- 
ning. Since each squash weighs' only from 3 to Z% lbs., it is well .adapted, to 
family use. Otlier advantages, are that the rind is comparatively thin and easy 
to remove, the flesh" Is, thick with' very little waste in seeds and' "fibrous, material,' 
the flavoF' is mild and sweet, and' the texture' smooth and' comparatively: dry. 
Preliminary, tests have, sh.own the squash to be a good source of ''vitamin' A ''.and 
, to contain vitamin B. 

■ Correlations of analyses and baking, .tes.ts. indicated "tliat :'the "'most' i'mportant " 
single factor affe.cting quality was dry matter content,, and .that', this, 'should' not' 
fall below 17 per cent." ' 
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Tiie iitiiizatioii l>y liaiiiaii subjects of tbe nitrogen, calcium^ and phos- 
piioriis of tlie na.¥y bean (Phaseolns Tiilgaris) , with and without a smpple- 

iiieiit ol* cystine, M. S. Pittman {Jour. Nutrition, 5 {19 S2), No. S, pp. 211- 
29Ii).—TvkO series of metabolism experiments conducted on five adult women 
subjects are reported in which navy beans, served as a sieved puree or baked 
in aiBOtmts varying from 113.8 to 163.1 g a day, furnished from 90 to 94 per 
cent of the nitrogen, SO to 85 per cent of the calcium, and 84 to 95 per cent 
of the phosphorus of a simple diet calculated to furnish 80 per cent of the 
Sliermaii miniBiuin standard of 44.4 g per 70 kg of body weight. In the latter 
half of each series, cystine in the proportion of 2 per cent of the weight of the 
calculated protein was added to the diet. 

The nitrogen intake ranged from 0^.082 to^ 0.093 g per kilogram of body weight, 
a quantity found by Kose and MacLeod (E. S. B., 55, p. 790) to be sufficient 
to maintain a generous positive nitrogen balance when furnished by such 
foods as milk, bread and milk, and meat. The nitrogen balances were con- 
sistently negative on the unsupplemented bean diet, and were not strikingly 
altered by the addition of cystine, an amino acid lacking in bean proteins. 
The range in nitrogen balance on the noncystine diet averaged from — 1.14 to 
—0.19 g and on the cystine diet from —0.35 to +0.4 g. In one of the subjects 
the difference between the cystine and noncystine periods was negligible. 

The subjects were in slight negative balance throughout the experiment, al- 
though the diet furnished from 5.5 to 6.5 mg of calcium per kilogram body 
weight, a quantity found by Rose and MacLeod sufficient for positive balances 
in the case of carrots (E. S. B., 42, p, 760) hut not of almonds (E. S. B., 50, 
p. 764). The phosphorus intake was low, ranging from 10.3 to 11.5 mg per 
kilogram of body weight. The phosphorus balances were negative, but there 
appeared to be slightly better utilization of the phosphorus coincident with 
better utilization of the nitrogen. 

The author concludes that although navy beans can he eaten with comfort 
by healthy people in quantities at least as large as 4 oz. dry weight daily, they 
are not entirely satisfactory as the chief source of nitrogen in the diet. 

Simplified tomato cocktail, R. A. Wait {Fruit Prod. Jow\ and Amer. 
Vinegar Indus., 11 {19S2), No. 11, pp. 832, SSS, figs, 2). — This article, although 
intended for the wholesale manufacturer, contains a formula for a simple 
tomato juice cocktail which might be suitable for home preparation. The 
formula consists of tomato juice 1 gak, salt 2.1 oz., sugar 4.4 oz., and powdered 
white pepper 26 g. or Koo oz. The seasoning is added to the hot juice just 
before packing- In mixing, care should he taken not to agitate the juice, 
as entrapped ' air' tends to destroy vitamin C. . 

Mneral composition of dates, M. M. Cleveland and G. R. Fellees {Indus, 
and Sngin. A^ialgt Ed., 4 {1^^)y No. S, pp. 267, 268). — Proximate and 

mineral analyses' are, reported for the; edible portion of package samples of 
imported.; dates of the'' .Hallowi^ and' Sayer varieties purchased on the market. 

, 'The proximate composition ' was aS' follows: Moisture '19 (Hallow!) and 18 
"(Sayer) 'per .cent, , ash ,2.22:"and' 1,59, protein (NX6.25) 1.72 and 2.16,, fat 
.(■ether extract) ,1.90' and 0.31,' reducing sugars as invert 73.50 and none, total 
, ca,rb'Ohydrates' other' than crude fiber 73.67 and 76.14, crude fiber '2.17 and 1.90 
per,' cent, and,' sucrose none .and none, respectively. Attention is, called ,to the 
''.high percentage of sugar'; and to -the fact that this is of the , invert' ',type, in 
contrast wi.th' that 'Of the principal American-grown date, the Deglet Noor, which 
is 'of the cane'/Sugar type.": 

The mineral ', composition, iS"expressed''as.:'total"ash,':,on,"the ', moisture-free" basis 
and the ,, "'percentage composltion 'of ''the-'ash' 'Calculated ''as 'oxides.' '"'The.' per- 
centages of total ash in , the 'Hallow! and, Sayer varieties,' were' ,2.02 ant! 1.94 per 
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centj respectively. Tlie outstanding cliaracteristic of the ash is considered to 
be the large proportion of potassium, 42.7 and 40.8 per cent, expressed as KaO. 
The percentages of mineral elements usually taken into consideration in dietary 
analyses were CaO 4.51 and 6.96, PsOu 9,50 and 7.47, and PesOs 0,26 and 0.23 per 
cent, respectively. Copper was present to the extent of 0.015 and 0.014 per 
cent CuO. The alkalinity of the ash was high, the ash from 100 g of the edible 
portion being equivalent to from 13.6 to 14.7 e c of normal alkali. These values 
are lower than for spinach, raisins, and dried beans, but considerably higher 
than for lettuce, potatoes, tomatoes, oranges, lemons, and apples. 

Pure fruit Jelly Juices, W. V. Cruess and G. L. Marsh (Fruit Prod. Jour, 
and Amen Vinegar Indm., 11 (1932), No. 11, pp. 325, 326). —A brief summary is 
given of methods which have been developed in the fruit products laboratory 
of the University of California for the commercial preparation of fruit juices 
containing a sufficient quantity of the natural pectin of the fruit to jell readily 
when heated with equal weights of sugar, as in ordinary home methods. The 
products include plum jelly and loganberry jelly juices and canned citrus mar- 
malade juice as described previously (B, S. E., 47, p. 500). Observations are 
reported on the keeping quality of the Juices packed in various ways. 

Experiments on utilization of surplus apricots, G. L. Mabsh and W. V. 
Ceuess (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amen Vinegar Indus., 11 (1932), No. 11, pp. 
3S4, 349 ). — This contribution from the laboratory noted above describes various 
methods which have been developed for utilizing surplus ripe apricots. The 
products inclucle canned apricot puree and canned crushed apricots, suitable for 
use in the home and commercially in ice creams and soda fountain drinks, and 
canned pickled apricots. 

Bacteria, yeasts, and molds in the home, H. W. Conn, rev. by H. J, Conn 
(Boston and London: Ginn d Co., 1932, 3. rev. ed., pp. VI11'PS20, pi. 1, figs. 
83). — ^The principal changes noted in this revision of a well-known handbook 
on household microbiology are the introduction of a brief historical section and 
new material on refrigeration, canning, and the spread of disease. 

Ultra-violet rays prevent molding of bread, W. L. Owen (Food Indus., 
4 (1932), No. 6, pp. 208-210, fig. $).— Attention is called to the fact that 
mechanically sliced bread molds more rapidly than bread in the loaf. This is 
attributed to the fact that the saws continually take mold spores from the 
surface to the interior of the loaf. Exposing the bread slicing unit to ultra- 
violet light during the slicing operation has been found successful in preventing 
the development of mold. The light sterilizes the saws' and inactivates the 
mold spox'es on the surface of the bread. 

Studies in nutrition: An inquiry into the diet of families in Cardiff and 
Reading, E. P. Oathcabt and A. M. T. Murray (IGt. Brit.] Med. Research 
Gomicil, Spec. Rpi. Sen No. 165 (1932), pp. 28, figs. S). — This investigation, 
which was carried out by the authors with the assistance of M. Shanks along 
the same lines as an earlier one on a fairly well-to-do population in' St. Andrews, 
Scotland (B. S, R., 65, p.' 290), dealt with a cross section of two very ■ 'different 
working class groups in Cardiff, Wales, and Beading, England. The Gardiff 
study, which was made in May, June, and July, 1928, comprised '56 families 
with a total of 378 individuals, and the Beading in September, October, ' and, 
November of the same year 57 families with a total of ' 370 individuals. ' ''The; 
so-called ” family man ” and “ diet man ” values .for the two groups were 
Cardiff 4.55' and 4.54 and ' Re'ading 4,35 and 4.30, respectively. " 

The' Cardiff' diets averaged 3,174' 'calories p^er man per, day,':' with'"a', distri- 
bution in grams and percentage, of total calories ,of protein" "78.7 g, '".and '10.1 'per 
cent fat ,113.6 g and '33.2 per cent, a,nd, carbohydrate '440.9 g,,'and ,'56.7, "per cent, 
respectively." , 'Corresponding values for the. Beading, diets were'^ 2,906' calories^ 
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With protein T5 g and 10.5 per cent, fat 100.8 g and 82.1 per .cent, and carbo- 
hydrate 408.2 g and 57.4 per cent, respectively. ' As in the St. Andrews study, 
the valnes for fat were definitely higher than the generally accepted averages, 
and with rising income the increase in intake of fat was more marked than that 
of protein. The Reading families, with a somewhat lower intake of total 
calories and all of the three groups of food constituents, were economically on 
a lO'Wer level than the Cardiff families. Only 53 per cent of the former and 
72 per cent of the latter had incomes under £3 per week. 

Data are given in full with reference to 8 Cardiff and 12 Reading' families 
whose diets furnished 2,500 calories and under per man per day. Low income 
was considered only partially responsible for these abnormally low diets. 
Relatively high expenditures for housing and general incapacity of one or , both 
parents are considered contributing factors. Although the numher of children 
was too small to permit of definite conclusions concerning their physical con- 
dition in relation to diet, there appeared to be little or no evidence of real 
undernutrltion among the children of the relatively poor families. 

Dietary surveys (Lancet lLo7}don], 19S2, I, Ao. 21, p. 1102 ). — Attention is 
called in this editorial to the dietarj" studies of Gathcart and Blurray noted 
above and the report of Sweeny and Ghatfield (E. S. R., 67, p. 184) on midday 
meals for preschool children. It is noted that the costs of raw materials served 
in the nursery school meals reported in the latter publication are very much 
higher than those reported by Greenwood et al. (in the papei* noted below) as 
the actual expenditure for children’s food allowed by certain public authorities 
in, Great Britain. , 

. Report to the Minister of Health on diets in Poor Daw children’s homes, 
M. .Geeekwood et al. (Lcndan; Min. Mealth, Advisory Com. Nutrition, 19S2), 
pp. 17). — ^A brief report is given of the findings in a study of the dietaries in 
public institutions for children in Great Britain. In general the diets were 
considered to be satisfactory as far as. the actual quantity of food and the 
supply, of first-class proteins and fat were concerned. The chief faults were 
Ested as a desire to keep cooking down to a minimum, resulting in cold break- 
fasts, and teas; a lack of knowledge of food values ; and a tendency to monotony,. 
The milk consumption was low even for the standard of 1 pint daily. The 
vegetables served were thought to be adequate in both quantity and variety^ 
but fruit was a,pparent1y considered a luxury rather than a necessity. Gen- 
eral su,ggestions, supplemented with sample menus and quantity food lists, are 
given for improving the diet. For a home containing about 200 children ■ ttie 
cost of a 'diet? as recommended, with an allowance of 1 pint of milk per child per 
|!ay is estimated as about 4s. 6%d. per. child per week if all provisions are 
bii^ught at contract prices. , 

Ifc’.he effects of' low environmental' temperature upon metabolism, I, II/ 
Swift idour. Nutrition,. 5 (19S2), No. 3, pp. figs. 2, 227-249, 

papers are presented, ■ 

' I..' Teclkme , afid respiratory This paper . reports , basal metabolism 

ineasuren|ents at, room temperature -.on -21. 'subjects,.' men and women, ,' followed 
' 'by ; metabMism,,, measurements ,after', the subjects had been , exposed for varpng 
lengths,'' ,c|f time up to, 75 minute, and 'in. two cases 100 minutes, in a refrigerating 
"room Mth'.'a temperature varying from just beloW''0 to '-l-5®',G. The m'etabolism 
was measured by the open , circuit, method of Tissot, as,, modified "and described 
by BO'Ofehby a,nd'S'andiford' ,'(E.'a"R.,,45,,',p.,"670).' ' The subjects inhaled' outdoor' 
air iji all of the refrigeration periods. -"and- in most' of ■ the ba'sal metabolisin' 
experknents, 

A critical discussion is included 0 f "the'',sign'ifican:ce of the' respiratory ■' quotient 
figures with reference to the so-ca,lled'"AuspumpuEg,’'’ „or' blowlng-offl of m'Ore 
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carbon ■ dioxide tban is actually produced during the time of measurement. 
In one or two instances tbe figures for tbe respiratory quotient were Mgb, , in- 
dicating this effect. Aside from these, the values obtained during exposure to 
cold were scarcely different from those obtained under basal conditions, thus 
indicating no preferential oxidation of carbohydrate. With but few exceptions, 
the percentage of carbon dioxide in the expired air decreased in successive 
exposures to the cold in a perfectly regular manner. 

II. The influence of sliwerinff, subcutaneous fat^ mid sldn te^nperature on hmi 
production. — The data reported and discussed in this paper include the heat 
production per square meter per hour .of the various subjects in the basal tests 
and three readings during the period in the refrigerator, the nitrogen eiimina- 
tion per hour before and during exposure to the cold, and the blood sugar before 
and after the exposure. Calculations are also included of the relation of the 
time spent in shivering to increase in metabolism and measurements of sub- 
cutaneous fat. 

There was a marhed increase in heat production with prolonged stay in the 
cold environment. This was further increased to a variable extent by shivering. 
The increase in metabolism considered with tlie time spent in shivering showed 
that intense shivering increased the metabolism about 400 per cent. Any in- 
crease not accompanied by definite shivering was ascribed to muscular tension. 

There was no parallelism between the energy metabolism and the pulse rate or 
respiratory rate, but a distinct parallelism between the heat production and res- 
piratory volume. The increase in metabolism showed no relationship to surface 
area, but varied in general inversely as the amount of subcutaneous fat. There 
was no change in protein metabolism and the blood sugar level remained 
unchanged, indicating that increased epinephrine secretion was not involved. 

Measurements of rectal and skin temperatures showed no change in the 
former and a decrease in the latter. Shivering began when the skin temperature 
was lowered to about 19®. 

High altitude metabolism studies (Utah Sta. Bui. 2S5 {1932)^ p. di).— 
Observations on T college men and 11 college women are briefly noted. 

Recent progress in nutrition and how it affects the dietitian, S. h. Smith 
(Mod. Hosp.^ 39 (X9S2), Nos. 1, pp. 124-130; £, pp. 112-118). — In this review 
of recent literature the sequence followed is nutrition in pregnancy and lacta- 
tion; problems in infant feeding, including comparisons of breast milk and 
cow's milk and methods of enriching both; the feeding of children, with a 
discussion of methods of combating anorexia and of food standards for pre- 
school children ; nutrition in adolescence and maturity, including basal metabo- 
lism standards; and a brief discussion of the important part played by the 
dietitian in ' recent developments in clinical research. A list of 51 references 
to the literature is ' appended. 

content of medicinal cod liver oils and related products,, B,. M. 
Nsilson and R. Watkee (Jour. Amer. 3Ied. Assoc., 98 (1932), No. 15, pp. 1263- 
1265}.— This report from the U, S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and ' Soils 
summarizes the results obtained over a period of about 5 years in the ana,lysis 
for vitamins A and B of official samples of medicinal oils and related . products 
collected by the Food and Drug Administration m connection with its duties 'in 
the admini,stration of the Federal Food and .Drugs Act. ■ ■ 

la testing for vitamin A, the, method followed was that of the U. S.,; Pharma- 
copeia, as modified by. Nelson .and Jones '(E. 'S. R., 60, p. ■894;)' .and for" vitamin B 
the Meeoi'lum' line' test .as ''modified by Steenbock and Black '(B. S...:R.,'52, p. 
■862)'.,' ■In the .latter controls ■ were always 'run with' a ■standard" cod-liver ■ oil. 

The materials examined, included" 42 ■cod-liver ..oils, 29 tablets, 7 capsules, 28 
liquid preparations, ■ 7'^ concentrates, ' 5 emulsions,', and ,,10' 'laiseellaneous products. 
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In general the cod-liver oils examined were quite uniform in vitamin I) 
potency,' but miicli less uniform in vitamin A. Most of tbe oils low in vitamin 
A were distinctly rancid or off-color, or both. Nearly all ■ of tlie tablets ex- 
amined early In the w^ork contained practically no vitamin A or D. For that 
reason in the latter part of the work only those tablets showing the presence 
of vitamin I> were tested for vitamin A. Of the 17 brands tested, only 2 con- 
lained tiierapeutic quantities of vitamins A and D in the doses prescribed. 
Only 2 of the capsules contained both vitamins in therapeutic quantities and 
the others small but not significant quantities of vitamin D. It is noted, how- 
ever, that more recently ' cod-liver oil tablets and capsules have been prepared 
which retain satisfactory vitamin potency for a considerable length of . time. 
None of the liquid preparations contained either vitamin in significant quanti- 
ties. All but 1 of the emulsions contained as much of both vitamins as would 
be expected from the formulas. The other was low in vitamin A. Four of 
the concentrates contained both vitamins in such quantities that they could 
legitimately be classed as concentrates, while 3 were practically devoid of A 
and contained only about one-tenth as much vitamin D as cod-liver oil. 

Nutrition studies of foodstuffs used in the Porto Rican dietary. — I, The 
vitamin , content , of white and yellow yams, J. H. Axtmayee and B. H. 
Gook {American Jour. Trap, Med., 12 (1932), No, 4, pp. 817-321^ ^).”^As 

determined by the method of Sherman and Munsell, the white yam {BioBOorm 
ula-ta) was found to contain approximately 0.25 unit per gram and the yellow 
yam (B. cagmnensis) 1 unit per gram of vitamin A when fed in the peeled raw 
state. It is noted that although the yellow yam is four times as rich in 
vitamin A as the white yam, it contains. only about one-fifth as much vitamin A 
as the yellow yautia tested by Quinn and Cook (E. S. E., 60, p. 291). 

Avitaminosis.^ — [VH], Pathologic changes in tissues of the albino rat 
during early stages of vitamin A deficiency, H. S. Thatcher and B. Suke 
(ArefL.Path..^ IS (1932), Wo. 5, pp. 756-765 ). — This continuation of the series of 
papers noted previously (E. S. E., 67, p. 486) contains a brief chronological 
review of the literature on the pathological changes in the tissues of rats in 
■ vitamin A deficiency, and the report of a study to determine the most satis- 
factory criterion for the detection of the earliest stages of vitamin A deficiency. 
The data reported include a summary of the weight changes, changes in the 
posterior part of the tongue, salivary ' glands, . respiratory tract, .and, urinary 
tract, and other pathological changes in 41 rats continued on a vitamin A- 
clefieient diet for varying periods of from 33 to 78 days. , " . ■ ■ 

■ Metaplastic changes in the posterior part - of the tongue, in the salivary 
.glands, and In the respiratory and urinary tracts were fO'Und to^ he present In a 
large proportion of animals . still making normal growth. Some of these animals 
showed incipient opiitlialmia or persistence of .the coriiifi,ed stage during oest,rum, 

: and . others showed no . external signs ■ of the- deficiency. The respiratory troubles 
-had- rea-clied the stage of bronchitis or pneumonia in several of the animals 
which .were still gaining weight. • ‘"It is suggested that 'metaplasia of epithe- 
lial 'structures in the respiratory tract, of man may.' be the precursor of the 
common cold,', bronchitis, and broncho-pneumonia, resulting ' from vitamin A 
deficiency before 'any other external symptoms are detected.' . by' -physical 
'-".diagnosis.^' ' 

Early 'Sta,ges of vitamiu A deficiency (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 98 (1932), 

" Wo. '26', pp.' 2290,. :229'1). -An Ahis editorial comment o'n, the paper- .by Thatcher 
'.-and Sure'not-ed^ above, It is emphasized that the tentative ,hyp-othesis' that .the' 
metaplasia' of 'epithelial ■,'s.tructures in 'the 'respiratory ' tract ' in the. -'early , stages', 
of vitamin-' .A, deficiency may later - be responsible, for such .respiratory disturb- 
ances as the ' -comino-n cold, bronchitis, -and broncho-pneumonia' dO'es ' not 
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warrant the exploitation of common dietary sources or concentrates of vitamins 
as cures of colds or injauenza, but these experiments represent a step in the 
direction of progress in elucidating what resistance and immunity may involve,'’ 

The vitamin B complex of coconut water, J. H. Axtmateb (Amer. Jour, 
Tmp. MeJ., 12 {1982}, No. 4 pp. 323-326, fiff. 1 ). — In this study of the relative 
content of vitamins B (Bi) and O (Ba) in fresh coconut water (the juice from 
ripe coconuts), the method followed was that of Sherman and Axtmayer 
(E, S. R., 58, p. 295) in which the supplementing effects of the inateidal for 
autoclaved yeast as the source of vitamin G and whole wheat flour as the 
source of vitamin B were determined. It was found that the coconut water 
supplemented the whole wheat flour but not the yeast. The conclusion was 
consequently drawn that “ coconut water taken from the ripe fruit, although a 
poor source of the vitamin B (Bi) factor, is a relatively good source of the 
vitamin G (B 2 ) factor.” 

Further evidence for the existence of a third vitamin B growth factor 
for the rat, probably vitamin B 4 , N. Haluday {Jour, Biol. (Jhem,, 96 (1932) ^ 
No. 2, pp. J^79-486, figs. 2 7 ahs. in Michigan 8ta, Quart. Bui, 15 (1932), No, 
1, p. 46 )- — In this investigation at the Michigan Experiment Station the author, 
with the assistance of M. J. Nunn and J. D. Fisher, has obtained evidence of 
the presence in certain food materials of a factor (or factors) supplementing 
vitamins B (Bi) and G (B 2 ) and probably identical with Reader’s vitamin B-v 
(E. S. R., 65, p. 594). 

The original purpose of the investigation was to determine the effect of 
heat on vitamin B (Bi) at varying concentrations of H ion, using skim milk 
powder and protein-free milk as in the similar study of vitamin G (Ba) (E. 
S. R., 67, p. 359). The technic of Chase and Sherman (E. S. R., 66, p. 410) was 
followed. 

The animals which received either of the supplements in quantities sufficient 
to induce a gain of about 7 g a week all ceased to grow after about the fifth 
week. With larger portions of the supplements there was a more constant growth 
rate. When the diet was further supplemented with whole wheat in amounts 
of 0.2 g daily 6 days a week (a quantity too small to serve as an additional 
source of vitamin B), there was a sudden increase in growth. The possibility 
of this increase being due to the presence in the wheat of an additional factor 
was tested by Reader’s technic (E. S. R., 65, p. 591). After about 3 or 4 weeks 
on the basal diet supplemented with either protein-free milk or skim milk and 
whole wheat, both supplements were removed. This was followed in about 2 
weeks by a rapid decline in weight and severe polyneuritis. At this point 
either the original supplement or Lloyd’s reagent activated with the original 
material was fed in amounts which had induced a gain of about 5 g a week for 
5 weeks. In the animals which survived, polyneuritis was cured and loss in 
weight checked. After several weeks 0.2 g daily of the whole ' wheat was 
added, and this' was followed by a sudden increase in the growth rate. The 
process could be repeated several times with the same animals. 

Illustrative ease reports are given and the findings discussed • with reference 
to the literature on the subject, particularly the reports of Coward et al. 
(E. S. R., 62, p. 589) and of Guha (E. S. R., 67, p, 186). It is suggested in 
conclusion that since natural foods may or may not contain an adequate supply 
to' supplement the animal’s bodily store and whatever may be contained,: in, the' 
basal diet, it Is advisable to supply the new factor when tests 'are', to be made' 
■of more or de'S,s', highly purified materials. 

: Tbe','defcer 2 iiiii,atioii'of "vitamdn ■M.'EeY' and B.' G. B. Morgan ,'(BioGhem. 
Jour., 26 ■, (1932)',, No. 1, ' pp. 196-207, figs. -3). —The results reported'. , by. Dyer 
',(B. 'S, R„ 67, p. 345') have been confirmed in further tests with' graded' doses of 
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vitamin B administered to two series of 10 and 0 litters, respectively, of young 
rats. Tie . data were combined witi those of Dyer and divided into three 
groups representing the litters which developed slight, moderate, and severe 
rickets, respectively. Curves relating the degree of healing to the dosage of 
vitamin I> were drawn for each group and used to estimate the vitamin D 
potency of a sample of fish meal. The results obtained agreed closely with 
those oMained in a prophylactic test based on the percentage of ash in the 
dry fat-free bones. The curative method with the technic of Dyer is thought 
to be more generally useful than the prophylactic because differences in the 
degree of healing, can be evaluated by reference to the curves. The curative 
technic was used in the study of the effect of changes in the ratiO' of Ga : P 
in the Steenbock rickets-producing diet It was found that when the ratio 
was changed from 4 : 1' to 2 : 1 an antirachitic effect was produced equal to that 
given by a daily close of 0.7 unit of vitamin B. 

Tli© vitamin D content of red palm oil, W. J. Danw (BiocJiem, Jou7\, 26 
iX9S2), No. f, pp. 151-154 )^ — Three samples of so-called “plantation” red palm 
oil were found to be practically devoid of vitamin D and one sample of native 
oil to be low in this vitamin. This sample of oil had a much higher content 
of free fatty acids than the plantation oils. The author recommends the use 
of red palm oil of low content of free fatty acids as a convenient source of 
vitamin A free from vitamin B for nutrition- experiments. 

Tlie mode of action of vitamin B. — ^The “ parathyroid ’’theory: Clinical 
hyper-Yitaminosis, L. J. Haseis {Lancet {LondonL 19S2, I, No. 20, pp. 
WS1-X0S8^. figs, 6), — ^Thls concise review of the literature on the subject is 
based largely on tlie extensive investigations of the author and his associates 
(E. S. B., 65, p. 896) and some hitherto unpublished observations. A list of 
60 references is appended. 

The- influence of a cereal-free diet rich- in vitamin D and calcium on 
dental caries in cMIdren, M. Melianby and 0. L. Pattison {Brit, Jfed. 

No. S71S {1962), pp. 507-510 ). — The initiation and spread of caries were almost 
eliminated in a group o-f children averaging 514 years of age by subsistence 
for 6 months on a cereal-free diet rich in vitamin D. In comparison with earlier 
studies by the authors (E. S. B., 60, p. 593) and the more extensive investigation 
by Bennett et al., noted from a preliminary report (E, S. B., 67, p. 341), the 
results obtained in the present study show that diets rich in vitamin B and 
free from cereals are superior to those of equal richness in vitamin 33 but con- 
taining cereals. “The tests do not indicate that in order to prevent dental 
caries children must live on a cereal-fr-ee diet,' but in association with the, results 
of the other investigations on animals and children they do indicate that the 
amount -of cereal eaten should be reduced, particularly during infancy and in 
the- earlier years , of life, and. should be replaced by' an increased consumption of 
milk, eggs, butter, potatoes, , and other vegetables.” , 

, '.Biet and the teeth,' W.’E. McCuiioCH {Brit. Med. Jour., No. S7$l {X9S2), 
75-77},*— This is' a "criticism of/ the investigation of Mellanby and Pattison 
noted above* In, the -opinion of the, author the ill effects which they attribute 
to, the .-presence, of. a.toxamine' in ce.reals may quite as well be ‘attributed -to the 
' absenee .01 certain essentials ' in the diet. ' 

, ,-The"'extri]a,sle . :(defi.cieney) factor in .pernicioiis and, related -' anaemias, 
M. , ' B, " Steauss and .W,. B. Qabtije {Lmicet ILondonJ^ 19$2, II, No. S, pp. 
111-115}.— The /ihmrs is advanced' and,. substantiated- by clinical -evidence that 
AddisoiHan-^pemieious, anemia, the macrocyt'ic anemia,- of .the Tropics,' sprue, -and, 
celiac -i!,sease. '“-are due, 'in'' common,. tO''tbie'Iack of a specific' hemopoieti'C'.' reaction 
between an extrinslc.'.faetor (vitamm' Bg)' and an Intrinsic,' factor of the no,rmal' 
'hmmn gastric Juice. In Addisonian pernicious,, anemia, in certain cases ' of 'Sprue, 
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as well as in all probability in a certain proportion of all cases of tlie macrocytic 
anemia of tiie Tropics, tbe specific reaction^ is absent mainly because of a lack 
of the intrinsic factor. In ' those cases of sprue, of macrocytic anemia of the 
Tropics, and of celiac disease wliicli respond to the administration of yeast, tlie 
specific reaction is absent mainly because of a lack of the extrinsic factor as 
defined above.” 

The possibility is suggested of preparing a simple and Inexpensive product 
for the treatment of peimicious anemia by allowing hog’s stomach miicosa (the 
source of the intrinsic factor) and yeast concentrates (the source of Yitamin Bg) 
to interact under the proper condition and then drying the product. -It is 
noted, however, that the product would probably have the heat lability -of hog 
stomach products generally. ' 

Attention is called to the close relationship between vitamins B (B^) and 
G (B^), and the possibility that with the former interaction with an intrinsic 
factor in the stomach may have a significance for the central nervous system 
analogous to that of vitamin for the bone marrow. 

The value of some vegetables in nutritional anemia, H, Levine, F, B. 
Gulp, and G. B. Anderson {Jour. Nutrition, 5 {19S2), No. S, pp. 295-306, 
figs. 2). — Following the same technic as in an earlier study (B. S. B., 67, p. 
91) "With the exception that the milk powder was fed dry instead of recon- 
stituted and the rats were placed on the milk diet at the weight of 40 instead 
of 60 g, the authors have determined the curative properties for nutritional 
anemia of various dried vegetables fed at a constant level of iron intake. The 
duration of the test period was in all cases S weeks. The range of hemoglobin 
in a series of rats on the stock diet at about the same age as the experimental 
rats after 4 weeks was from 14 to 16.8 g per 100 c e of blood and these values 
were taken as normal. 

In preliminary experiments with dried spinach fed ad libitum, hemoglobin 
regeneration to nonnal was effected in from 3 to 4 weeks with an average daily 
intake of 0.43 mg of iron and 0.0061 mg of copper. In order of decreasing 
content of copper and constant content of iron, 0.2 mg daily, a lettuce and 
tomato mixture, asparagus, lettuce, spinach, and broccoli brought about hemo- 
globin regeneration in from 4 to 5, 5 to 6, 6 to 7, 6 to 7, and 7 to 8 weeks, 
respectively. The content of iron and copper in the vegetables was determined 
by analysis, and it is noted that other samples might show considerable 
variation in absolute and relative amounts. The sample of broccoli had the 
lowest copper content with relation to iron, 0.002 mg for 0.2 of iron. Turnip 
greens fed at a level furnishing 0.425 mg of iron and 0.0179 mg of copper 
brought about rapid regeneration in from 8 to 4 weeks. 

The more rapid regeneration on lettuce and tomato than on lettuce alone 
is attributed to the higher content of copper in the tomato and of iron in the 
lettuce, the two vegetables thus supplementing each other. “ From a nutri- 
tional standpoint, therefore, a lettuce and tomato salad is " to he highly 
recommended.” 

' Autolyzed liver therapy in pernicious anemia, W. F. Hereon and W. S. 
McElleot '(S omnce, 76 {1932), No. 1962, p. 127). — ^A brief note /stating that 
autolyzed liver' has been found effective In the 'treatment of pernicious' anemia 
in much smaller doses than^ liver. This is considered of .interest' in ■ relation 
to recent reports concerning the influence ,of ' gastric juice and extracts '.of 
stomach on beef and liver. " 

, 'Food poisoning due to ■ toxic ■ substances 'formed by strains of the 
cloacae-aerogenes', group, E. Gilbebt,'M. B.. Coleman, and A.B. Laviano (Amer. 

" health, 22 '{1932), No. 7, pp. 721-726, fig. 7).— This is the bacteriolog- 

cai ' report ' on an outbreak of gastroenteritis attributed to cream-filled pastry. 
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'Tile predominating organisms isolated from tlie feces of some of the patients 
aiici from the filling of some of the suspected cream pnffs and chocolate eclairs 
proved to be (xriim-iiegative, encapsulated bacilli of the cioacae-aerogenes group. 
The characteristics of the organisms are enumerated. It is thought that the 
coiitaHiination may have been introduced into the cream filling by means of the 
eggs. Commenting upon this, the authors' state “ the handling and refrigera- 
tion of ‘ cracked eggs ’ may need more careful supervision. It seems important 
that steps he taken to control the preparation and distribution of all cream- 
custard food products, as well aS' to disseminate information to the public to 
insure necessary precautions on the part of the consumer.” 

The iron-deficiency hypothesis in pellagra, G. A. Wheeler (Soience, 76 
{19S2), No. 1961, p. 101).— A note refuting in detail, with references to the 
original publications of Goldberger et aL, the interpretation by Bliss (B. S. R., 
67, p. 92) that the work of these authors confirms his claim that pellagra is 
an iron deficiency disease. 

Xeroplithalmia: Report of a case, W. T. Davis (Jour. Amer. Med. Assog., 
98 (1982), No. 19, pp. WfO, 1641, fig. 1).—A detailed clinical report is given of 
a severe case of xerophthalmia in an elderly woman. The response to simple 
local treatment in conjunction with a diet rich- in green vegetables and butter- 
fat, together with viosterol, was rapid. “Under this regimen within 10 days 
the patient had passed from extreme suffering and weakness with poor vision 
to comfort and cheerfulness with good vision. The rapidity of the change' was 
remarkable. One could trace it by the hour almost. It was certainly apparent 
on observation in half-day periods.” 

The author Is of the opinion that in addition to lack of vitamin A other 
factors are probably involved in the tissue changes in the conjunctiva and 
cornea. “ The thought occurs that over long periods of time, if a partial de- 
ficiency of vitamin A tO'gethei* with a deficiency of salts and other necessary 
constituents of the diet is continued, far-reaching and destructive changes may 
be wrought.” . 

TEXTILES Am CLOTHIFG 

The stapling of cottons: laboratory methods in use at the Shirley 
Institute, 19S1, G. G. Clegg (Jour. Textile Inst., 2S (IBSB), A'o. 2, pp. 
T$5--Td4, 12, fips. 9 ). — The present contribution demonstrates the variability 

of cotton as a raw material and describes a method, the combined stapling 
test, , of measuring some of the variables. Data' on TO cottons from many 
sources illustrate, the application of the method. Possible causes of variations — 
genetic, physiological, and climatic, commercial practices, insects, and fungi— 
are discussed briefly.' 

A study of Empire wool production, J. E. Nichols (Leeds: Wool Lidus. 
Research Assoc., 19S2, pp.' pls. 2$, figs. Based extensively on a 
survey in 1928 to' 1931 in ■ most of ' the wool-producing areas of the Biltish 
Empire outside': of' Great Britain, this report discusses sheep products, wool 
and. the 'nature of the fleece, and wool classing; describes the status of the 
industry in: New. Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, , Kenya, 
Canada,, Irish 'Free State, and Palestine; co.mments on producers^ organissa- 
tions, ' 'education, '' and , research ; and attempts to analyze the concept of wool 
'.'.improvement. A bibliography is appended,' 

The 'mflueu'ce of laundering and exposure to light upon some, wash silks 
used".f or outer garments', 'M. ,E. Griffith '(OM o Bta. {1982)/, pp. SO, 

■figs. ' 0.— This is the complete,, report, of an .investigation , noted previously from 
'preliminary reports' '(B. 'S. p. 93 ). ""The silkS' studied','' included ' 7 ' pure' 

dye silks costing from $1.78 to $ 3 . 68 , 6 ' weighted ' silks from $149 to " $2.72," , aiid 
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2 wiki silks at $1.12 and $1.14 per square yard, respectively. For tlie phys- 
ical and chemical analyses white silks w^ere used and for the fading tests 
six colors as nearly alike as possible in each type of silk. The laundering was 
done in a launderometer, and the fading tests were made in a fadeometer. 
The extent of fading was determined by matching the colors with those given 
by Maerz and Paui.^ 

The pure dye silks proved superior to the weighted in original strength 
and showed less decrease in strength on exposure to light. Less decrease in 
strength of both pure dye and weighted silks resulted from laundering than 
from exposure to light. The weighted silks showed an increase in strength after ' 
laundering, probably due to shrinkage during the laundering process. 

The pure dye silks showed no superiority over the weighted as regards fad- 
ing, In all samples there was very slight fading, after 12 hours’ exposure to 
light or five launderings, the fading increasing with prolonged treatment. 
Violet and blue faded more on exposure to light than in laundering and the 
other colors more in laundering. 

The higher priced silks, both pure dye and weighted, had higher bursting 
and breaking strengths, ’were heavier and thicker, and (in the case of the 
weighted) contained less weighting and water-soluble finishing material than 
the lower priced samples. The pure dye branded silks showed no superiority 
over the corresponding unbranded silks, but the one w^eighted silk which was 
branded v?as superior to the nnbranded weighted silks in strength, weight, 
thickness, and amount of weighting. 

MiBcmiAmom 

Practical dictionary of agriculture, horticulture, and agrotechny, edited 
by G. PoBTi ET AL. {Dizionario Pratieo di Agricoltuj'a, Qiardlnaggio, e Industrie 
Agricole. Torino: Vnione Tipog.-E ditrice Torimse, 1$S0, vol i, pp. 
pis. S5, figs. 1950; 1932y vol. 2, pp. [$1+1071, pis. 19, figs. 2S55). — ^This is a 
pretentious and comprehensive ivork, including not only definitions but encycio- 
peclie treatment of many topics. It is copiously illustrated. 

Alaska, Agricultural College and School of Mines Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College, Alaska, 19S1: Progress report, J’uly—Becember, 
G. W. Gassek (AlasJca Ool. Eta. Bui. 1 {1981), pp. 22, fig. i). —In addition to a 
brief history, experimental work reported and projected is briefly noted else- 
, where in this issue. 

Report of the director [of Connecticut Storrs Station], 1931, W. ,L. 
Slate (Oonneeticut Storrs Sta. Bui. 176 (1932), pp. 9). — The progress of the 
year is briefly reviewed, 

Forty-fourth 'Animal Report [of Tennessee Station], 1931, C. A. Mooebs 
ET AL. (Tennessee Sta. Rpt. 19S1, pp. 63). — ^The experimental work reported is 
for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Biennial Report, Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, July 1, 1939, 
to June 39, 193S, P. V. Oajbdon (Utah Sta. Bui. 235 (1932), pp. 80, fig.' 17).— 
The experimental work reported is for the most part noted elsewhere in 
this issue. 

McMgan Agricultural Experiment. Station Quarterly Bulletin, '[August,' 
1932], edited byV. B. GAEnxEB and A. J. Patch (Micliigan Sta. Qmrt..Buh, 
15 (1932), Wo. 1, pp. 54, figs- 5 ). — -In addition to articles abstracted elsewhere 
in' this issue or' previously, this number contains an, article entitled ' Winter 
Barley Popular in Kent County, by K. K. Vining (pp. 36, 37), 

A .dictionary' of ColO'f, A.' Maerz and-.M. E. Paul. ' New York' and 'Iiondon'; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1930, pp. Vll-j- 207, pis. 56. 



NOTES 


Iowa College and Station,— A building is under construction for the teach- 
ing and research in genetics at a cost of approximately $12,€(K)', 

A new cooperative project of considerable interest to the Corn Belt ■ has 
been inaugurated. This has to do with investigations on the influence of the 
breed of hogs and the ration fed on the physical and chemical characteristics 
of the lard produced. Cooperating on this project are the sections or sub- 
sections of the station dealing with meats, animal production, chemistry, home 
economics, and agricultural economics. 

K'ehrasfca University and Station. — new fireproof seed house and agxo- 
Eomic laboratory is being built at an approximate cost of $30,000. The building 
is 40 by 90 ft, in size and three stories high and will provide storage for the 
certified grain and other seed of the agronomy department, as well as a lab- 
oratory, several drying rooms, and a fumigation room. 

' OMo' Station,— Emma J. Collins; has been appointed librarian vice, Louise 
Hart,' resigned. '■ 

Oregon College. — ^President W. J, Kerr has been appointed chancellor of the 
State institutions for higher education, which include, in addition to the 
college, the State university and the State, normal schools. 

Beatrice J. Geiger, acting head of the department of foods and nutrition, 
has been appointed head of the home economics department at the Iowa State 
Teachers College. 

A system of strawberry plant certification has been put into e:ffect by the 
extension service. Beginning with 1983, a minimum annual fee is to be re- 
ciuired of each grower participating of $10 for the first acre or less and $5 for 
each addiional half acre or fraction thereof. 

Virginia Station. — ^Dr. P. L. Underwood has been appointed associate agri- 
cultural economist. 

Washington College and Station. — G. L. Vincent, assistant professor of 
horticulture and assistant in the station, has been transferred to the extension 
service for one year to seiwe as extension specialist in horticulture. During 
this period Ms previous ■■ work' will be carried by J. W. C, Anderson, extension 
Instructor in' the University of Missouri. 

H. A, ' Bendixen has received a grant .from the Oberlaender Trust of the Carl 
'Schurz Memorial Eoundation, under which he will study dairy manufactures 
problems and travel in ' Scandinavian countries, Germany, and Russia for one 
year. 'During the year’s leave of absence which has been granted him, Dr. N. S. 
'Golding,' a,ssociate professor of dairying in the University of British Columbia, 
will 'Serve in his, place as associate professor of dairy' husbandry. '' 

James " Marshall has been appointed assistant entomologist in the substation 
' at ■ Wenatchee to fill the . vacancy resulting from the death of Anthony , Spuler 
192 ). , 

Wyoming University and Station.— M. 0. North has been appointed assistant ' 
professor: of poultry husbandry and a-ssistant animal' husbandman .vice'' P. J; 
Koha, deceased. C. L. Corkms,,, research associate 'in ■ entomology "and apicul- 
.'ture, has accepted the position, of State 'entomologist, 
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EDITORIAL 

RESEAECM IN THE FEBEEAT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Contrary to a widespread impression, less than 6 per cent of the 
total expenditures incurred under appropriations adiiiinistered by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture during the fiscal 3 ^ear ended 
June 30, 1932, was used for its research activities. Over 69 per cent 
of the total of $306,400,098 was expended or obligated for road con- 
struction, 3.53 per cent was for emergency farm relief loans, 5.23 per 
cent took the form of payments to the States for the support of 
agriciiltiirai experiment stations, extension, and cooperative forestry 
projects, and 11.87 per cent was devoted to regulatory and other 
enforcement work, forest and game conservation, the weather service, 
and similar undertakings for the general advantage ’’ of the Nation 
as a whole. Many of the remaining expenditures, while primarily 
agricultural in purpose, were in effect “of as much concern to in- 
dustry, to commerce, and; to the general public as to agriculture.’* 
These findings are embodied in the current report of the Secretary of 
Agrieulture as a part of an analysis wdiich' reveals anew that the 
-Department, instead of operating for the exclusive advantage of 
farmers as is geiieralh' supposed, carries on most of its activities for 
the benefit of the general public. 

The research expenditures of the Department for the year 'are 
estimated in this report at $17,718,049, with $4,357,000 additional 
disbursed to the States and Territories under the Hatch, Adams, 
Purnell, and supplementary acts and $488,814 for highway research 
ill connection with the Federal-aid highway system. This total cor- 
responds to about 16 cts. per capita. 

Despite the relatively small proportion of the Department’s funds 
available ■ for scientific research,' the report declares .this to "be the 
basic task of the Department. ' “All its other duties, such; as exten-' 
sion and information wmrk, eradication and control of plant ■ 'and 
animal diseases' and pests, weather and crop reporting,' -forest and 
wild-life aclniiiiistratioii, regulatory-law administration, ' and'- ..even 
road 


construction, rest upon research.' ■ .Without research., the Depart- 
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iiieiit could not carry out the public functions' delegated to it- by 
Congress.'’ Moreover, 'Hire Department does not conduct researcli 
mere!}' to gain imO'Wledge that may or may not be useful. It employs 
research to guide action in tasks imposed upon it by Congress in 
response to keenly felt agricultural and national needs/’ and since 
its research projects are correlated with those of the State experi- 
ment stations and other research agencies there is little risk of 
duplication. 

The view sometimes encountered that agricultural research is not 
required at present because it tends to stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion ” is held to be faulty logic, since “ scientific methods lead to 
greater production at lower cost, and do not necessarily result in 
more acres and greater volume. ... In farming, as in other indus- 
tries, science is more necessary when prices fall than when prices 
rise, because the cost of production becomes more important.” While 
agricultural research is obviously not in itself a guaranty of farm 
profits, since '' science is only one element in farm prosperity, it is 
an indispensable element. ' . . . Farmers must hold fast to science 
as a means of keeping down their costs of producing commodities 
which markets will accept if they expect to share in the economic 
recovery when it conies.” 

The specific benefits of the agricultural research carried on by the 
Department are set forth in considerable detail under the headings 
of research that .red'iices production costs, research that prevents 
waste and widens markets, research that finds new uses, research that 
helps to adjust production to demand, and research that improves 
quality. Many examples are cited of what has been accomplished 
during the past year in each of these directions. 

Lower production costs have been promoted in various branches 
of fanning through such developments as earlier maturing strains 
of rice; better-adapted wheats, oats, ' and sugarcane; and disease- 
resistant sugar beets, cabbage, sweet corn, tobacco, alfalfa, and other 
crops. Iinproveiiients in haymaking methods and various farm ini- 
pienieiits.'a reduction in disease and parasite hazards by advances in 
pest control, and the utilization of promising new insecticides are 
also described. 

■As a type of research that prevents, waste, attention is called to the 
recent granting of ,, a public-service patent based on experiments by the 
Department for' the' delay of rancidity development in foods by 
utilizing in . wrappers those -colors lying in the spectrum- between 
4,900 and 5,600 'a. ui., a discovery . which it is thought, should ' save 
millions of dollars': to', manufacturers -and consumers. Substantial 
eccuioinies.'iri transportation costs .on various "fruits and' vegetables 
are 'in :prospect through a better knowledge of cooling requirements, 
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while a potential saving on cotton-gin insurance by the equipiiient of 
gins with groiindiiig systems for fire prevention developed by the 
bepartiiieiit is estimated at $S00,000 annually. To the perfection 
b]?* chemists in the Department and the State experiment stations 
of chemical washing solutions, processes, and apparatus for removing 
lead arsenate spray residues from apples is attributed the preserva- 
tion of the extensive export apple trade when foreign countries had 
refused to accept American apples carrying more than 0.01 gi^ain of 
arsenic trioxide per pound. 

Investigations to discover new uses for farm products and by- 
products have been carried on by the Department for many years 
with notable results. Among the more recent developments have 
been a process for making high-grade cellulose suitable for the vis- 
cose-rayon industry from sugarcane bagasse and a method of produc- 
ing high-quality starch from cull sweetpotatoes. Another discovery 
permits the removal of milk sugar from skim milk without affecting 
the casein, a process of particular value to the ice cream industry. 

Quality improvement investigations by the Department, especially 
timely under prevailing conditions, have both economic and technical 
aspects. Among the more outstanding projects in this field have been 
the quality of meat study, 'in which more than 20 State experiment 
stations have cooperated. Improvements have also been brought 
about ill dairy products, lettuce, cane sirup, orange juice, soybeans, 
and honey. Work with cotton grades has dealt with numerous eco- 
nomic aspects of the situation, as well as with production phases, 
and revealed the need of reflecting quality differences more accurately 
in the prices paid to growers at country points. 

The foregoing illustrations, taken more or less at random from 
the many which are cited, bring out quite clearly the practical signif- 
icance of the Department’s research work and the extent” to which 
it is of direct application to existing conditions. It represents an 
attempt to do for agriculture what Sir James Baillie of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds probably had in mind in a recent paper before, the 
British association when he said of industry: “Applied science was 
able to become the critic and investigator of traditional industrial 
processes and methods and to' place the resources of a wider scientific 
outlook and knowledge at the service of craftsmanship.” It iS' .an 
important and productive function, for which in times of depression 
and,, prosperity alike there is a continuing need and' a corresponding 
justification. . . 



RECENT WORK !N AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGEICTILTUEAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

[Im-estigations of the Michigasi Station in bacteriology and clieniistry], 
E. D. I)k\-ekexjx, R. M. Snyoek, F. W. Fabian, and W. ]L. Mallman ( Mioliigan Sta . 
EpL 1931 , pp. 229 , 235, 236, 240-242 ). — Work is noted on oxidation-reduction 
Indicators which might serve as sul.)Stitotes for metil^'iene blue in the reduc- 
tase test and on compounds of possible value as adjuvants in this test, includ- 
ing cysteine (which markedly shortened the reduction time) and hydroquiiioiie ; 
oil sodium oleate used as a dispersant in the iiiate counting of bacteria; the 
bacterial decomposition of pectin in flax; analj'ses of 15 samples of vinegar; 
and bacteriological examinations of waters from various sources. 

The effect of low voltage ” X-rays on the electroxihoretic migratioii 
velocity, viability, and pH of Escherichia coii siispeiisioiis, K. P. Dozois, 
R. P. Tittslee, M. W. Lisse, and W, P. Davey iJour . Bact ., 24 ( 1932 ), Xo. 2 , 
pp. 123 - 132 ), — In the work reported in this contribution from the Peimsyivania 
State College the total radiation from a Coolidge X-ray tube at 30 K. V. b. m, s. 
(witliout filters) effected no detectable changes in the electrophoretic migration 
velocity, viability, or pH of an aciiieoiis suspension of E. coli with exposures 
as great as 3,000 milliampere-mmutes at 15.2 cm target-culture distance. “ This 
dose is about 100 times as great as that for which Wyekoff found a lethal 
effect,” Possible causes for this difference are discussed ; as are also the effects 
of ‘*low voltage^’ X-rays (35 K. V.r.m.s.) upon bacteria on the basis of a 
theory relating stimulation, injury, and death to changes in the electrophoretic 
migration velocity. 

The electrophoretic potential of Fauzobium meliloti, R. P. Tittslee, M. 
W. Lisse, and R. L. Ferguson {Jour. B act., 23 (1932), No. 6, pp. 4S1-4S9).— It 
was, shown’ by the authors of this contribution from the Penusylvania Experi- 
ment Station that' i^. meliloU, like other bacteria, exhibits when suspended in 
distilled water,, a negative electrophoretic iiotential.. 

Variations as great 'as 10o’'per cent in the migration velocities of various 
strains were observed and a relationship between electrophoretic potential and 
nitrogen-fixing ability is suggested, in. that both the North rop-Kunitz and the 
Falk capillary methods showed that the high nitrogen-fixing strains (with one 
exeeptioi!,, appearing in the Northrop-Kuuitz. method only) had a greater ,nega- 
tive electrophoretic potential , than those of loTver ability. The potential was 
indicated by the two methods used to be approximately from 30 to 33 per 
cent higher' in the case of the good than in that of the poorer strains, the 
results obtained with the Northrop-I^uiiitz electrophoresis methO'd agreeing in 
genera! with those, of the Falk capillary ■method. , ■■ ■ 

, CaMum, chloride, in Mio m concentration, 'very marke,dl,y depressed the 
,' electrophoretic ml,g,ration velocity. 

|jic|iiid Junction pot'Cntials.-— Xf Reprptliiciblc static liquid Jnucti'ons con- 
stant in' potential over long periods 'of time. II, A" direct ' comparison of 

288 ' ■',.■ 
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static and flowing Jiinctlons, A. L. I’'ekguson, K. Van LentEj and S. Hitchens 
(Jour. Amer. CIteni. Soe., oJf (1932), No. 4t PP> 1279-1290, 5). — In these two 

contributions from the University of Michigan an improved laetlioci for making 
a free diffusion ” tj'pe of static junction in a 3-way stopcock, and an appara- 
tus for the direct comparison of static, flowing, “ stopped flowiiigY and stirred 
Junctions are described. 

Static junctions of the type 0.1 m HCl/satd. KOI or 0.01 m HCl/satd. KCl 
required to be made very definitely in order to be reproilncible or constant. 
When so made they -were constant for days to ±0.04 mv average tleTiaticm, 
and were reproducible to less than 0.1 mv. The junction between 0.1 and 
0.01 M hydrochloric acid was constant and reproducible witliin the limits of 
dependability of the silver chloride electrodes used, or within 0.02 mv.” The 
potential of the cell system 

Hg-HgCI-satd. KCl/0.01 m HCl/0.10 m HOi/satd. KCi-HgCI-Hg 

commonly called the boundai'y potential between O'.Ol and 0.10 m liydrochlorle 
acid,” was determined to be S8.04±0.04 mv average deviation. 

For concentration cells of 0.10 m and 0.01 m hydrochloric acid, the potential 
was found practically the same for all four types of Junction. For the 
junctions 0,10 m HCl/satd. KCl and 0.01 m HCT/satcl. KCI, the potential was in 
each case found to depend upon the type of junction and the rate of flow, but 
these two junctions respond in opposite \vays to certain treatments. The 
effective part of this type of flowing junction is that contained in the first 
three cm of the horizontal outlet tube. For the systems involving saturated 
potassium chloride, the potentials with static junction are less empirical than 
those with flowing, because the variations of the potentials of the former with 
time are less than the variations of the latter with rate of flow.” 

A new use of , the vacuum tube in electrometric titrations. — . Polariza- 
tion of platiiiuiii electrodes in oxidation and reduction reactions, J. L. 
Kassnee, K. B. Hunze, and J. N. Chatfield (Jour. Amer. Cliem. Soc., 34 (1932), 
No. 6, pp. 2278-2284, fig. 1 ) . — positive, instead of the usual negative, potential 
was impressed upon the grid, and the polarization of platinum electrodes by 
means of a grid current w’-as used to advantage in the electrometric titrations 
of some oxidation-reduction reactions. 

It is considered that the different variables in this hook-up” may be 
varied over a range of 20 per cent without vitiating the results. The equiva- 
lence point is indicated by the “kick” of a sensitive galvanometer and, it is 
claimed, “possesses the following, characteristics : (a) Approach is indicated, 
(b) high sensitivity, (c) overstepping is immediately apparent, (d) the plotting 
and recording of readings is unnecessary/ (e) tubes of the same type give The 
same equivalence point, (f) adjustments are unnecessary during titration.” 

The theory of the glass electrode, [I], II, M. Dole (Joitr. Amer, €Jie'm. 
Soe., 33 (1931), No. 12, pp. 4260-4280, figs. 7: 34 (1932), No. S, pp. 3095-3103, 
figs. 4). — These two papers form a contribution from North w'estern University. 

In the work described in the first paper the author compared the glass elec-, 
trode directly with the hydrogen electrode in solutions of lithium, sodium, potas- 
sium, and barium salts at various concentrations and over the' pH range 6 to 
13; and critically reviews previous theories of the glass electrode,; preseiitiiig 
a differential thermodjmamic equation for the, glass electrode in' terms.' of 'activi- 
ties and transference numbers. ' “A new equation for .the .glass electx'ode, is, dis- 
covered and shown, to. agree .with the data'Up.,to,a pH '.A''' similar equa- 

tion, may" he theoretically' derived for tiniunivalent salts .from,',, the Henderson 
and Planck liquid Junction equations' if' 'one: allows '.the relative ; mobility of 
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tlie positive ions to be a, I unction of the iiydrogen-lon activity, TMe idea is 
expressed tliat tlie electric double layer at the glass aqueous solution interface 
cletermmes the selective mobility of the ions across the boundary.” ^ 

il. The glass as a water electrode. — The glass electrode was compared directly 
with the hydrogen electrode in acid solutions of sodium chloride and sulfate, 
lltliiuna chloride, aluminum chloride and sulfate, hydrochloric acid, sulfuric 
acid, and in acid ethanol water mixtures. A comparison was also made over 
a wide pH range in a solution of sodium iodide dissolved in ethanol. 

“The errors of the glass electrode in acid solutions are not a direct function 
of the nature or concentration of any ion present. This statement includes 
the hydrogen ion. The errors in alcoholic solutions are similar to the errors 
in acid solutions. Previous theories to explain these errors are reviewed and 
rejected. It is found that the acid solution errors are a function of the activity 
of the water; reduction of the activity of the water makes the error more 

PT 

negative in accordance with the equation AE—-p~ in anao* Because of this 

the glass electrode can be shown to act as a perfect water electrode as constant 
pH (within the experimental uncertainties). 

“The mathematical analysis of the results indicates that as the hydrogen 
ion migrates through the glass it carries exactly one molecule of water along 
with it In other words, the hydrogen- ion or proton -is hydrated' in' the glass. 
The results indicate that the glass electrode when made of the glass used in 
this research may not be used to measure the hydrogen ion activity of non- 
aqueous solutions. By combining the -equation for the glass electrode in acid 
solutions with the equation for the glass electrode in alkaline solutions given 
in the author’s last paper, an equation for the glass electrode over an extensive 
pH range is obtained.” 

Bactericidal properties of monoetliers of diliydric phenols, I-IH, E. 
Kiaemajv-n, L. W. Gatyas, and V. A. Shteunov (Jonr. A.mer. Ghent. Soc., S3 
(1931), No. 9, Pi). 3397-3401, figs- 2; 54 (1932), Nos. 1, pp. 298-305, 2; 3, pp. 

1204-1211, figs. 3). — These parts deal respectively with the monoethers of res- 
orcinol, hs'droqumone, and pyrocatechol. Bacillus tpphosus and Staphylococcus 
aureus were used as test organisms. 

In parts 1 and 2 the behavior of the test organisms was similar within the 
species, distinctly different between the' two ' species. Upon B. typhosus the 
effect of the ethers increased with increasing molecular weight of the ' ali- 
phatic group to a maximum, reached, in the case of the resorcinol ethers, with 
the hexyl compound, in that of the hydroquino-ne ethers, with the no'rmal amyl 
group. "Upon 8. aurem the' effect of the resorcinol ethers did not show the at- 
tainment of a' maximum with , the nonyl gi’oup, and in the case of the hydroquin- 
one ethers the bactericidal effectiveness against 8. aureus increased with the size 
of the' aliphatic group up to and including the -octyl group,' beyond which the 
experiments could not he carried. In general, normal aliphatic groups produced 
a bactericidal effectiveness greater than that conferred by secondary, aliphatic 
groups.' In' the cases of both of the diphenols some aromatic group ethers 
showed ,a,Iso a marked bactericidal effectiveness. 

' In part S the following derivatives of pyrocatechol w^ere prepared and were 

studied baeteriofogically : Methyl (guaiacol), ethyl, n-propyl, «-butyl, »-amy{ 
sec.-amyl, w-hesyl, and ?!-heptyl ethers, and the phenyl, benzyl, phenylethyl, and 
phenylpropyl ethers. “All pyrocatechol monoethers studied are bactericidal 
agents, but of varying potency, dependent upon the molecular -weight and the 
strneture of the substituting radical. While pyrocatechol is less eftective than 
phenol, and guaiacol (its monomethyl ether) is practically as potent, the 
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germicidal efficacy against Blaoiltm] typhosus increases witli ttie increasing 
lengtla of tiie alipliatic cbain, reacMng a masimnm witii tlie n-amyl ether and 
decreasing thereafter. With StapJilylococmisJ aureus no maxiinnin is observed 
up to the %"heptyl ether. The seo.-amyl derivative is less effective in either case 
than the noma! one. In the ease of the aromatic ethers the maxiniiim potency 
against both bacteria is shown by the phenylethyl ether.” 

Halogen derivatives of inonohydroxydipheBylmethane and tlieir anti* 
bacterial action, E. Klasmaxn, L. W. Gates, and V. A. Shteenov {Jonn Auier. 
€hem. 8og., 54 (1932), No, 8, pp, 3315-'S328). — The synthesis and bactericidal 
evaliiatloa of a considerable number of compounds of the type indicated is 
described, Eecord is made of the following among other similar observations : 

« While all the compounds of this series were found to be potent bactericides, 
some derivatives showed an extraordinarily high efficacy toward the two Gram- 
positive cocci studied (Staphi/Iococcus aureus and Sireptococcus Jiaemok). 
Certain regularities in the relation between the antibacterial action and the 
chemical composition of the compounds studied were found. Thus halogen in 
the para position to the hydroxyl group conditioned a greater antibacterial 
efficiency than halogen In ortho position. The 4'-cliloro-2-hyclroxy diphenyl- 
methane w’as more effective than the 4'-chloro-4-hydroxydipliei2ylmethaiie 
against the Gram-positive cocci but less so against the two Gram-negative bac- 
teria {El)erthena ippM and E. paradysenieriae) . The monobromo derivatives 
of both the 2- and the 4-hydroxydiphenyImethanes w’ere less effective than the 
corresponding monochloro derivatives against the germs of typhoid and para- 
dysentery but more so against staphylococcus and streptococcus. The dihalogeii 
derivatives were also highly bactericidal.” 

One or two methyl groups increased the effectiveness against the cocci, but 
not that against the typhoid and dysentery organisms. A methyl group with an 
isopropyl group lessened the effectiveness against all four of the test organisms. 

Some derivatives of diiodotyrosine and thyroxine. The action of ' acetic 
anhydride on diiodotyrosine, 0. S. 'Myers (Jour. Amer. Okem, Soe,, 54 
No. 9, pp. 3718-3125 ), — The syntheses of the following are described in a' con- 
tribution from the Mayo Foundation: 0-methyl-, 0-methyI-N-acetyl, N-acetyl- 
diiodo-l-tyrosine and its methyl ester, and 0-acetyl-N-acetyl-, diiodo-i-tyrosine, 
N-acetyldiiodo-d,l-tyrosine and its amide, azlactone and methyl, ethyl, and 
phenyl esters; 0'-acetyl-N-aeetyldiiodo-d,Z-tyrosine and its azlactone; 0-methyl- 
and 0-inethyi-N-acetyI-,d,^thyroxme. 

“The compound described in the literature as acetylclliodotyrosine is shown 
to be a condensation product resulting from the action of excess acetic anhy- 
dride on diiodotyrosine and involving two.- molecules of acetyidiiodotyrosine.” 
Some chemical and physical properties of this compound are described and its 
structure is discussed.' 

The hydrolysis of lignin vrith 12 per cent hydrochloric acM, M,. Phuxips- 
and M,. J. Goss (Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 54 (1932), No. S, pp. 3Sr4-~3377) .-Ug- 
Bin, isolated from corncobs, oat hulls, and spruce wood by various methods, 
was distilled by the authors of this contribution from the U, S. D. A. Bureau 
of Chemistry, and' Soils with 12 per cent hydrochloric acid. ■ Formaldehyde 
was obtained in appreciable quantity ' only in the distillate from one of the 
lignin preparations isolated from oat hulls. 

The results obtained are discussed from the ■ standpoint of the prcsbaMe; pres- 
ence, of the methylene dioxide group in the lignin molecule. - ' • 

The' chemical composition ' .of ' oil o,f Bnvettns pretlosns,. the castor oil 
fish,’’ W. M.-Gox, JE., and B.'B. Reed (Jour, Amer. Ghem. No, 

pp. '229-229). -—The' authors of this contribution from the' John,S'' Hopkins Hni- 
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versity find tlie oil of R. pretiosns to consist primarily of cetyl and oieyl esters 
of oleic and li.yclroxyoleic acids. The oil is considered best classified as a liquid 
wax. The constituents isolated were: Acids— stearic, oleic, gadoleic, eriicic, 
feHsaOii, and a hydroxy oleic acid; alcohols— oieyl, tetradecyl, cetyl, 
octadecyl, cholesterol, and glycerol ; and the hydrocarbon, sqnalene. Extrac- 
tion with liquid sulfur dioxide was shown to be a satisfactory method for the 
separation of the saturated and unsaturated constituents of the unsaponifiable 
fraction. 

‘'The purgative properties of the oil have probably been overemphasized, 
although there does seem to be a modicum of pharmacological action. This 
may be dependent on its content of esters of higher alcohols.” 

The effect of inorganic acids on the physical properties of waterleaf 
rag bond paper, T. D. Jakeell, J. M. Hankins, and P. P. Veitch ( U. &. Dept. 
Agr.. Tech. Bui. SSI} (J9SB), pp. 16, figs. 3). — Experiments to show the effect of 
small quantities of aluminum sulfate and sulfuric and hydrochloric acids on 
the folding endurance, bursting strength, tensile strength, and color of water- 
leaf all-rag bond paper artificially aged by heating for 72 hours at 100° 0., 
were conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, with results in part 
as follows : 

The folding endurance, bursting strength, tensile strength, and color of the 
untreated paper heated for 72 hours at 100° remained the same as those for 
the unheated paper within the limits of error of the method of test. Small 
quantities of aluminum sulfate, sulfuric acid, or hydrochloric acid in paper 
caused rapid deterioration, the deterioration increasing as the quantities of 
the chemicals were increased. Hydrochloric acid caused greater and more rapid 
deterioration than did sulfuric acid or aluminum sulfate when the pH values of 
the water extract or the total titra table acidity were the same. 

When the pH of the water extract from the paper treated with these 
chemicals ' w^as 5.1, the loss in folding ■ endurance on heating was less than 20 
per cent. By extrapolation it appeared that the less at a pH of 5.5 would be 
approximately 10 per cent. A number of numerical data are given. 

"‘ The folding endurance of the paper was decidedly more affected by acidity, 
whether expressed as pH of the water extract or as total titratable acidity, than 
waS" the' bursting strength or the tensile strength. Of the three tests employed, 
folding endurance yielded the most significant 'results as to the effect of mineral 
acids on. this paper. It appears- to be the only one of the three necessary to 
make in studying the deterioration of paper by acids.” 

. Theory of the error of acid-base titration, P. S. Eoller (Jour. Aniei\ 
Chem.^ 'Soc:, 54 {1932), Ao. 9, pp. S4S5-3499, figs. S ). — A contribution from the 
. H. S/ Bureau of Mines, formulates analytically and graphically the theo.retical 
titer error of the acid-base titration, this error being a simple function of the 
known error of the color indicator or e. in. f. measuring instrument, and of the 
'coneentratlons' and ionization constants. For the unsymmetrical . titration the 
.. error; was found proportiona.1 to the square root of the concentration of the 
' product at the , end-point, “ so that the accuracy of the titration may be en- 
hanced' by , artificially diminishing the end-point concentration.” 

.;"The nature of' the electrometric inflection point was examined and is dis- 
. cussed with ' reference to the symmetrical and unsymmetrical acid-base, titra- 
tion. “For' the symmetrical titration., the primary, inflection point will 'always 
appear,, and cohxcxdes, precisely with the 'Stoichiometric ' point. , For, the unsyni-. 
.metrical,.' titration "the, inflection po,hit. may not, appear, and' does' not coincide 
with .the, stoichioffl.etric' point, , The .'percentage titer 'deviation 'may be' .as high 
','.as 11 'per cent, as .'for instance in the unsymmetrical ' titration of a weak acid 
''■':'bf,„a. strong base,.,, ,.' . The absolute titration, since it is inherently four, times as 
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sensitive as the inflection point titration, might advantageously replace the 
latter when the titer error is above about 1 per cent.” 

A comparison of methocis for deterinlniiig the liydrogen-ioii concentra- 
tion of soils, II. J, Best (Jour. Agr. SeL lEnglandJ, 21 (1931), No. B, pp. 337- 
363, 6 ). — The author used a simple form of the antimony oxide electrode 

for soil pH measurements, comparing the results with those obtained by the 
use of the qiiiniiydrone and hydrogen electrodes, and giving special attention 
also to the limitations of the quinhydrone electrode as applied to the examina- 
tion of alkaline and manganlferous soils. The nature and the control of 
potential drifts were also investigated. 

“ The adaptation lag of the quinhydrone electrode has been found to reach 
more serious proportions in soils than in solutions of pore mineral acids, and 
the antimony oxide electrode was found to be subject to the same lag. It has 
been definitely siiowm that manganese in an oxidized state is responsible for 
the noiiapplicability of the quinhydrone electrode to some Australian basaltic 
soils.” 

Beterniination of aluiiiiiium. Formation of iit-Muni almiiinate, J. T. 
Dobbins and J. P. Sandees (Jour. Amen Cliem. 8oc., 54 (1932), No. 1, pp. 118- 
180 ). — Place aliquot portions of the aluminum salt, sufficient to give approxi- 
mately 0.1 g of lithium alumiiiate, in a beaker and make up the volume to 
100 c c with V 7 ater. To this solution add a few drops of pheuolpiitliaiein solu- 
tion; then lithium chloride solution in excess of that required to precipitate 
the estimated quantity of aluminum in the sample. Add approximately 0.1 n 
dilute ammonium hydroxide drop by drop with stirring until a very faint pink 
color is detected. If too much ammonium hydroxide is used, add dilute hydro- 
chloric acid until the desired pink tint is obtained. A voluminous, flocculent 
precipitate that filters very rapidly and washes easily is formed. Allow the 
precipitate 5 minutes in which to settle, filter, and wash free from eblorides 
with distilled water. 

“An 11-cm filter paper is required for a sample giving a precipitate weighing 
approximately 0.1 g. After washing is complete, the filter paper with the pre- 
cipitate is transferred to a crucible and placed in a low temperature oven iiiitii 
dry. Then the temperature is raised and The precipitate , is ignited, at a high 
temperature, to constant weight. The precipitate is w^elglied and aluminum 
calculated from the formula 2Li202.5Al203.” 

The volumetric deternilnatiou of fluorine by the use of ferric cMoride, 
J. Cf. Paibchild (Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., 20 (1930), No. 8, pp. 14 I-I 48 ) .—This 
contribution from the United States Geological Survey presents tlie results 
of a detailed study of the conditions which require to be observed in the volu- 
metric determination of fluorine by the precipitation of ferric chloride from a 
standard ferric chloride solution with ■ subsequent determination of the excess 
of ferric chloride by iodometrie titration. Conditions suitable for the, deter- 
mination of quantities of fluorine within the range 0.005 to 0.06 g were es- 
tablished, and it is considered that this range “ may i>robabIy be extended' in 
both directions. . 

“Nearly perfect extraction of fluorine in phosphate rock has been accom- 
plished by the aid of aluminum silicate, by fine grinding, and by removing, 'cal- 
cium carbonate before' adding ammonium carbonate. Phosphoric acid Is ''re- 
moved as zinC' ,phosphate, thus' preventing the formation of insoluble' ferric' 
phosphate with the ferriC' chloride.”' 

A. poIarimetFlc iiie,tliO'd for the detenuinatioii of calcliiia''glttcoiiate 5 :®-A.'. 
PisHEB ,aiid„'E. M, Biii'LEV (Jom\ Assoc. Off. Agr. €hem.,: 15^ {1932)^ Mo. ■#, pp.. 
481-46 $). — ^The authors of this contribution from the Connecticut State ' Experi- 
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iiient Station found that iiranium salts cause a large increase in tlie rotation 
of solutions, of calcimn gluconate. When the solutions were saturated with 
■oranyi acetate, the rotations at low concentrations of caleiiim gluconate were 
found to be a linear function of the concentration. A method, based on this 
plieiioinenoii, Avas developed for the estimation of calcium gluconate alone and 
in mixtures, aiid is here gii'en in working detail. The procedure was fouiic! to 
be practically specific for calcium gluconate. 

A conipaFison of methods for determining the availahility of plios"* 
plioriis, H. J. Snidek {Jour. Amer, Soc. Agron,, 2If No. 9^ pp. 680-68$).-— 

Tile Neiihauer method (E. S. B., 50, p. 118) and the Truog direct chemical 
method (B. S. B., 64, p. S12) were compared by the author of this contribution 
from tile Illinois Experiment Station with the field trial method taken as a 
standard. The Kewanee and Joliet experiment fields of the station (E. S. E., 
6S, p. 26) .yielded the field trial results used. 

“ The results obtained by the Neubauer and Truog methods for determining 
the availability of phosphorus compared favorably with the wheat yields ob- 
tai,iied on phosphate-treated plats.” The percentage of phosphorus in the grain 
also correlated rather v.-'ell with wheat yields and phosphate treatments. 

“Each of the methods showed that the soils examined were deficient in 
available, phosphorus, and indicated also the lower limits w^here more phosphorus 
should be added as well as the upper limits beyond which additional phosphorus 
need not be. added to these soils. The three methods, except In one comparison, 
showed a difference between superphosphate and treble superphosphate due 
either to u larger amount of phosphorus added or a higher availability of the 
treble superphosphate. The larger amounts of rock phosphate compared favor- 
a.bly with the superphosphate and treble superphosphate both in Avheat yield 
and in the Neubauer results. The Truog ' method showed considerably higher 
results wdth the larger amounts of rock phosphate in comparison with the 
superphosphate and treble superphosphate, probably due to the method of 
extraction.” 

Studies in tropical soils. — Identification and approximate estimation 
of sesquioxlde components by adsorption of alizarin, E. Haedy (Jotir, Agr. 
S'cL lEnglmidJ, 21 {1981} ^ No. 1, pp. 150-166). — The author modified an alizarin 
adsorption technic proposed by It. Shmelev,^, substituting sodium alizarin sul- 
fonate for alizarin itself on account of the greater solubility of the sulfonated 
derivative . in water, and adding boric acid to the alcoholic solution of the dye 
both to buffer and reagent and to provide the acid reaction favorable to the 
adsorption of, the dye. 

Take tw'o samples, each 1 g, of air-dried material ground to pass a lOO-mesh 
sieve. Heat one portion to dull redness (800® 0.) for 0 minutes in a covered 
silica crucible.. The other is not heated. Treat each portion in a Pyrex glass 
test tube wdth' 20 c c of a 0.5 per cent solution of sodium alizarin sulfonate 
{ alizarin- S) in 80 per cent alcohol, saturated with boric acid (pH 3.2). Wash 
.down adhering particles , with 10 e c of 80 per cent boric alcohol.' Heat the 
tubes, fitted, .with simple condensers, in a gently boiling water bath for 10 
m.mutes. After settling for 5 minutes, decant the supernatant liquid' from 
each, tube into a SO-'C c silica Gooch crucible' containing a pad of .filter paper 
pulp, and fitted into a 1-1 vacuum- filtering flask. Boil the solid substance with 
■ about 25 ,c c of boric alcohol, pour, the whole suspension into the crucible, and 

^Tlie method' of determining the free aluminum oxide in silicate mixture 'and its appli- 
' cation to the stn-dy of clays [trans. title]. . 'Trudy Gosnd, .Issledov. Keram.Tns,t' '(Trans 
C^ram. 'Eesearch.Inst' [Moscow]),, Ho. 14, (1928), pp.,- 24; Ger. abs., 'pp. .23, '2,4. - " 
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filter by suction. Wash the excess of dyestuff out of the sediment with a little 
boiling boric alcohol, and follow by two to ten 25-c c portions of boiling distilled 
water successively added until the runnings come through colorless. 

Extract the adsorbed dyestuff from the stained material, for subsequent 
colorimetric estimation, with a molar aqueous solution of sodium oxalate con- 
taining sufficient free oxalic acid to impart a pH value of pH S.S, using about 
SO c c of the oxalate solution and boiling this in the tubes with the pads of 
paper pulp and the adhering stained solid material. Allow the suspension to 
settle for 5 minutes. 

''The supernatant liquid (colored yellow by abstracted alizarin) is poured 
into a Buchner funnel filter (diameter 6 cm) and filtered by suction into a 
clean l-l filter flask. The solid is treated with more oxalate solution, the mix- 
ture boiled, poured on to the filter, and washed with two or three 2o-c c por- 
tions of boiling oxalate solution. The washings (100 to 130 c c) are finally 
transferred to a graduated cylinder and made up to a definite volume (140 c c) 
with rinsings of distilled winter used for washing out the flask. The concen- 
tration of dyestuff in the final solutions is measured against a standard 
in a Buboscq colorimeter. The results furnish estimates both of the alumina 
content and of the iron oxide content of the material.” In the case of fer- 
ruginous samples it was, of course, necessary to carry out a blank oxalate 
extraction to permit determining the correction for the yellow color of the ferric 
oxalate ion. A trace of a blue dye had to be added to the alizarin standard 
solution to permit it to be matched with the green or yellow of the ferric 
oxalate ion. 

‘fThe free alumina component of clays and soils appears to adsorb alizariu 
only after ignition, whereas the free iron oxide component adsorbs It only in 
the fresh, unignited state. Hence, by applying the procedure to the fresh 
as w^eli as to the ignited material, an approximate estimate of both components 
may be accomplished in a relatively short time.” The possibilities of applying 
the procedure in studies of soil genesis, ionic exchange processes in soils, 
and some soil physical properties are briefly stated. . 

A new method for the' deternimation of propionic acid, J. B. McNaib 
(JO' ur. Amen Ghem, Soc., 54 (1932), No. 8, pp. 3249 j 3250 ). — In a brief note the 
author proposes the oxidation of the propionic acid to oxalates by means 
of alkaline permanganate; of which the solution Is to be filtered from the 
manganese dioxide, acidified with acetic acid, and treated with calcium acetate 
solution ; the precipitated calcium oxalate, after acidification with sulfuric acid, 
to be titrated with 0.04 n permanganate. Such a method w^as found especially 
valuable for the determination of propionic- acid in the presence of formic and 
acetic acids. 

The estimatiom of catalase in agricultural products, A, K. Balls and 
W. S. Hale (Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. Ghem., 15 (1932), No, 5, pp. 483-490)^'— The 
precautions taken by the authors, at the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and 
'Soils, to attain a high degree of dei)endability and accuracy in catalase 
determinations here shown are thus listed: “ (1) Extraction of the raw mate- 
rial with glycerol-phosphate buffer, and dilution with the same solution. 
The extraction, as shown later, is practically complete; (2) a-dditioii' to the 
extract of a small amount of boiled liver juice; (3) use of very. dilute hydrogen 
peroxide for the determination, together with considerable dextrose and 'phos- 
phate buffer;- -[and] ' (4) careful precooling in ,an Ice bath, ^ and execution', of , the 
analysis at as near 0°' as possible,” ■ The hydrogen ■ peroxide uot' , decomposed 
was estimated by adding potassium iodide' and "titrating the" liberated "iodine, 
with 0.01 H thiosulfate. 
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A study of the analysis of mayonnaise and the Yariahtitty of its egg 
constituents, J. L. Peklman {Jour, Assoc. Off. Agr. Cliefn., 15 (1932)^ No. S, 
pp. 466~i82, fi'ffs. 2 ). — A study o'f several methods for the determination of total 
fat and lipoid P 2 O 5 in mayonnaise, contributed from the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets, revealed a phospliolipoid decomposition 

which renders a true determination of the egg yolk content rather uncertain.” 
Alcohol-chloroform extraction yielded the highest fat and the highest lipoid 
P 2 O 5 values in fresh samples of mayonnaise; but the tentative A. O. A. C. 
alcohol extraction method yielded the highest lipoid P 2 O 5 values in old samples 
(two months and over). 

“ The phospliolipoid decomposition in mayonnaise may occur either naturally 
under certain conditions, or through chance inoculation of the egg ingredients 
with certain enzyme-producing bacteria before the dressing is compounded. 
Extracellular enzyme-producing bacteria capable of effecting phospholipoid 
hydrolysis were isolated from decomposing egg material. It is fairly well 
established that the decomposition shown is due to hydrolytic action on the 
phosphoiipoids yielding free choline as an end product.” 

A rough approximation of the age of a salad dressing could be obtained by 
comparing the lipoid P 3 O 5 values secured by the tentative A. 0. A. 0. method 
with those obtained by the alcohol-chloroform method. 

The corrosion of the tin-plate container hy foo4 products, T, N. .MoemS' 
and M. BsYxiis ([Gt Prit] Dept. Sci. and Indus. Research, Food Imest, 
Spec. Rpt. 40 (1931), pp. figs. 29). — ^Following an introduction which 

makes a rapid general survey of the problem, the report contains chapters on 
previous work on coiTosion, methods and objectives of the research at the Low 
Temperature Research Station, preliminary researches on the corrosion of iron 
and ' steel, the influence of the H-ion concentration on the corrosion of steel and 
tin, the influence of the H-ion concentration on the corrosion of the tin-iron 
couple and tin plate, inhibitors and accelerators of corrosion, corrosion and the 
discoloration of , canned foods, and practical experiments and considerations. 
An appendix deals with the examination of canned fruits for factory control, 
and a bibliography of 73 titles is also added. 

Under the subhead of remedial measures, at the end of the chapter on prac- 
tical .experiments and considerations, are noted the following: “( 1 ) Careful 
attention to technical and mechanical details, such as efficient exhausting and 
perfect sealing; ,( 2 ) adjustment' of the acidity of the sirup in canning fruits of 
low acidity by the addition of 0,3 to 0.5 per cent of citric acid; (3) care in 
selecting sugar free from sulfur compounds which might act as accelerators of 
corrosion with highly acid products; [and] (4) the use of beet sugar containing 
an inhibitor of ^corrosion, or, possibly, the addition of small quantities of an 
inhibitor like agar-agar,” 

A&EICIJITFEAL METEOEOLOGY 

■ ' Soil physics in relation to meteorology, B. A. Keen (Quart. Jour. Roy. Met. 
Soc. I London], 58 (1932) , No. 245, pp. 229-250, figs. 15; aM. in Nature ILondon], 
129 {1932), No. 8256, p. 463; Sci. Ahs., Sect. A—PhyS’f 35 (1932), No. 419, p. 

■ M31).—This article discusses briefly soil classification as related to types found 
In 'different climatic zones, but deals particularly with, the relation, of meteor- 
■o,!ogy "to soil temperature ' and' moisture, the soil atm'osphere, 'and cultivation, of 
the "'SOIL Results of investigations, at 'Rothamsted' on the .movement' and ,dis- 
tribiition'of water in the' soil' are, freely 'drawn. up'On.' 

.,. ,The g.eneral, conclusion reached is that' “'the, , properties of, the soil are very 
'Ovctaely,. 'related to its moisture, temperature, and .air .supply, and thus provide 
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direct contacts with, certain branches of raeteoroiogy. The anioimt and dis- 
tribiition of moisture in the soil are the resultants of rainfall, eTaporation, and 
percolation; the march of soil, temperature is directly controlled by insolation 
and radiation ; changes in the .atmosphere affect the composition of the atmos- 
phere in the pores of the soil. Nor Is this all; moisture, temperature, and 
atmosphere are not independent variables; for example, changes in moisture 
content have important and unexpected effects on soil temperature.” More 
specifically, it is shown that dowmvard percolation of water appreciably re- 
duces the loss of heat from the soil, but that movement of soil moisture is .much 
less both in amount and extent than has previously been supposed. Evidence 
is offered to show that water which has reached a depth of 6 ft. in the average 
soil is not drawn back to the surface again by evaporation and that many 
cultivation operations which have been supposed to conserve subsoil water for 
the use of plants are not effective for this purpose. 

The atmosphere and agriculture, J. 8 xVxson iL'Aimosplicre et V Agriculture, 
Paris: EcUtious SpesA 10S2, pp. I 46 , figs. 21), — Following a brief introduction 
on the development of meteorology in France, this book deals in a somewhat 
popular way with weather forecasting and agricultural climatology. Under 
the latter head are discussed the preponderance of certain meteorological 
factors in agriculture, the utility of climatological studies in agriculture, fore- 
casting harvests on the basis of seasonal meteorological factors, and the cit- 
inatoiogy of France. The .ailiuence of meteorology on crop culture is illustrated 
in the case of w^heat. 

Night temperature coiid.lti.oiis in air layers near the soil [trails, title], 
G. Falckenbeug {Met. Ztsehr. [Braiinscliiceig], 1^9 {1982), No: 19, pp. 369-S71, 
figs, 3). — A brief critical review of methods used and results obtained by various 
investigators on this subject, including some observations by the author. 

Monthly Weather Review, [ July- August, . 19S2] {U. B. Mo. 'Weuther Reiu, 
60 (1932), Nos. 7, pp. lJfl-162, pis. 8; 8, pp, 163-116, pis. 8),.— -These, numbers 
contain the usual summaries of climatological data, solar and aeroiogical 
observations, . observations on weather on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
Dll rivers and fioods, and bibliographical and other information. In addition, 
No. 7 contains special articles on Collected Scientific Papers of W,illiam Henry 
Dines, B. A., F. B. S., by W. B. Gregg (pp. 147, 148) and. A Contrast in 
Thunderstorms, by W. J. Humiilireys (p. 148). 

Meteorological tables, D. A. Sei^iley and A. E, White {MiMi. State B3, .igr. 
Ann. Rpt. Sec., 70 {1931), pp. 109-120). — Bata correspomling to those previously 
noted (E. S. E., 66, p. 116) are reported for the year ended June 30, 1931. 

SOILS— EEETILIZEES 

Soils and ferti-lizer experiuieiits, experiment station farm, liOxiiigtoii, 
G. Robekts and E. J. .K-Ixney (Kcniuckif Sta. BuL 331 (1932), pp. 215-265).— 
Field plat e,x'periu5eiits on the station, farm, for the, most part of the usual type,' 
are reported in some detail with tabulations of the treatment .and yield data." 
Following an iiitroduelion -which states the general plan of' the tests' and, ells- 
(0,'isses the use of cheek plats and the' basis upon which crop yields were cal- 
<*ulatecl, ■ the ' bulletin lakes up the Lexington Field., the .renewed fertilizer 
experiments, rotation and manuring experiments, tests of fe,rtillze,:rs for tobacco, 
'iind miscellaneous , tests in the application o.'f, fertilizers and' .lime, wvitli recom- 
i,:iieiKlat ions oil soil 'management 'and ''fe'rtilizeiv practices. 

['Soil and fertilizer .studies in ■Kentucky]' {Kentucky Bta. Rpt, 1931, pi. 1, 
pp. 23, 24 ,. 28, 55, 56, 08). —This ivork .is described under, the heads of phosphorus 
availability; iodine in Kentucky soils, limestone's,', waterSi a»c| fotag e . cro'ps ; 
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crop yields on outlying soil experiment fields, 1931- — treatment witli nianure 
alone, and witli manure, limestone, and superphosplaate ; soil manageiiient at 
tlie Western Kentucky Substation; and liming experiments. 

[Soil aad fertilizer tests in Mississippi], J. F. O^Kelly and J. C, Robert 
(Mississip-pi Sta, Ri}t, 19S2^ PP- 1 ^, dO, di).— -Tests of fertilisers for com, 
cotton, and pasture, and work with summer and winter cover crops are briefly 
noted. 

[Soil inYCstigatioiis of ttie Vermont Station] {Vermont Sta, But 
(1932), pp. ll-lS ). — Data are reported on the utilization of tbe Addison County 
clay soils, problems of land utilization in 13 bill towns of Vermont, H-ion com 
ceiitration and overliming of soils, movement and fixation of phosphorus in 
soils, and potassic and pliosphatic needs of major Vermont soil types. 

Tile relation of protein content and yield of -wheat to the nitrogen 
content of the soil {Idaho Sta, Bui. 192 {1932), p. 12 ). — Results of the use of 
manure, legumes, and fallow are briefly noted. 

[Soil Survey Reports, 1937 Series] {V. B. Dept. Agr., Bur. Cheni. and 
Boils IBoil Biirvey Rpts.], Ber. 1927, Nos. 36, pp. 44> fid- d, main 2; 37, pp. 46, pis. 
S, figs. S, map 1; 33, pp. 50, pi. 1, fig. 1, map 1). — ^Tlie surveys recorded in the 
three reports here noted were made with the respective cooperation of the 
Michigan Experiment Station and the Michigan Department of Conservation, 
the Minnesota ' Experiment Station, 'and the Wyoming Experiment Station. ' 

No. 36. Boil survey of Ohipp&im County, MieMgan, V). Veatch et al.— 
Chippewa -County, in the eastern part of the. Michigan Upper Peninsula, pos- 
sesses an area of 1,006,720 acres' of nearly level plains, formerly glacial lake 
beds, gently roliing plateaus of morainic drift, and other surface features of 
glacial origin. .Its soils are classified in 31 series containing 43 types, together 
.with 1.6 per cent^ of' coastal beach, rock outcrop, and made land. Rubicon 
sand is the most extensive single classification listed, amounting to 10.2- . per 
cent of the' total area .of the county. 

No. 37. BoU survey of Mille Lacs County, Minnesota, Q. B. Bodman et al. — 
Mille Uacs County, in east-central Minnesota, possesses a land area of 373,120 
acres, with a winter area of approxi.mateiy 74,880 acres, the whole lying 
for the most part within the region of the early ' Wisconsin glaciation. The 
lower end of the 'county shows some of the effects of the late Wisconsin glacia- 
tion. Rum .River, running southward through the length of the county, drains, 
wit'll' its '.tributaries, the entire area. 

Soils of 20 types, classified as 14 series, were found. ■ Milaca very fine sandy 
loam leads in areal extent, occupying 32 per cent of the surface surveyed, and 
Freer silt ioain occupies 11.4 per cent. Peat, unclassified, makes up 23.4 per' 
cent of the area. . 

No. 38. Boll, survey of the Bhoshone area, Wyoming, T. J. Dunnewald et al. — 
The Shoshone area, northwest Wyoming, comprises the 567,040 acres forming 
the irrigated and the practically irrigable parts of central and northeast Park 
.County 'and of the northern section of Big Horn County. 

' . The soils of the area are divided into 7 series inclusive of. 30 types, together 
with 23.6 per cent of 'rough broken and stony lands and 0.4 per cent of dune sand 
aii'c! river wash. ^The most -extensive types are.Chipeta fine sandy loam, which 
was founclto the' extent of 12,1. p'er cent of the 'entire area surveyed, and Balston- 
fine- sandy loam, 'iviiich' amounted to ' 11.1 per cent ' ' 

' -N'Ote on a 'iiietliod fov' the, p-reparation of perinaneiit records, of soil 
'".-color, C.-L. Whittles iJonr. Agr.' Bd. tmiglandj, 21 .,{1931), 'No. 1, pp. iS9, 

. '-^Filter .paper ■ disks, .marked 'on the 'Under -S'ide in "each,- ca’se" -with, .the num- 

.-l>er',:', 0 f .'.the sample,' -were place-d in. .Gooch , crucibles, .and, -after .turning' on the 
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suction pump, a suspension ma'de from about 5 g of tlie soil with about 20 
to 25 e e of water was dropped on to tbe paper a little at a time by means of a 
fountain pen filler until a tbin film of tlie soil covered tlie paper. After drying 
in a steam oven the disks were removed from tlie crucibles and “ coated with 
celluloicl varnish by means of a cameMiair brush, care being taken that the 
bristles of the brush do not touch the soil film.” The Tarnish is to be drieci 
without heating, to avoid curling. “ When dry the disk can be handled freely, 
as the celluloid varnish cements the soil particles firmly to tlie paper. 

“ For convenience, the disks are mounted on index cards on W'hich the analyt- 
ical data are recorded. It. has been found that a small sheet of aluminum 
having a circular hole of the same diameter as the paper disk is of great 
assistance in mounting. This shield Is placed on the index card and the area 
of the card exposed by the hole smeared with vegetable glue. The shield is 
removed and the appropriate disk placed in position on the card and pressed 
firmly into position, using blotting paper to absorb the surplus glue. The cards 
are finally pressed between layers of blotting paper in a screw press,” 

Tiie rdle of organic matter in the classification of forest soils, M. Bb 
Mosgan and H. A. Luxt (Jour. Anier, Soc, Agroii., 24 (1932), Ao, S, pp, Q55~ 
ddS). — This contribution from the Connecticut State Experiment Station takes 
up, under the head of qualities peculiar to forest soils, the earbon-nltrogea ratio 
and the ciiemicai composition of the organic matter; under that of properties 
of the forest soil profile infiuencecl directly by the organic matter, the reaction 
and the color of such soils; under that of the vertical distribution of organic 
matter, the organic matter content of the various horizons of a New Hamp- 
shire and of a Connecticut podsolic soil, and of a New Hampshire and of a 
Connecticut, crumb mull; and under the final head of total quantity of organic 
matter, the organic matter and nitrogen in pounds to the acre to a depth, in 
one group, of 24 in., and in another, of 40 in. 

In connection with the last-named data ** it must be borne in mind that Jenny 
conclusions (B. S. B., 65, p. 20) with. reference to the higher organic content of 
prairie -soils are based chiefly upon plow-depth samples of cultivated soils. 
These fail to present the true picture, both with respect to , total organic a.ccu- 
mulatton in the entire profile and the carbon-nitrogen ratio. , The chief ' differ- 
ences then between the organic matter of forest and prairie soils, are to- be 
found in its character and vertical distribution.” 

In general conclusion, it wa.s found that the total quantity of organic matter 
in the forest soil profile is not greatly dissimilar to that in the much darker 
colored prairie soils profile. The chief differences appeared in its character 
and vertical distribution. In this distribution organic matter was found to have 
a most important and controlling influence upon the morphology of the forest 
soil profile. 

Mull and duff as biotic equilibria, L. G. Bomeli. {^oil Sci, S4 (1932), Wq* 
$, pp. 1$1-188 ). — The earlier view of the tvvu main types of forest humus layer 
as d,iffering “ in type of decomposition, rather than in rate,” is critically eo,in- 
pared, in a contribution from Cornell University, with the more recent view 
which considers the duff formation essentially as a result of a stagnation' of 
the decomposing processes. ‘'An analysis , of data brought together from , the 
literature seems to show that the latter view is a result -of optical and numerical 
illusions. The humus accumulation in duff layers has been overrated, , probably 
mainly ..because, so few- determinations of their volume-weight or their ', humus 
■content per unit volume have been, ma,de.” Some : such deterininatmns-^ 
heavy duffs in ■ the Adirondacks are reported-, these- agreeing well 
from Germany, 
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The total organic matter content of some European type profiles was coiii- 
|)iiteci. “It appears that typical brown forest soil frofiles with crumb mull 
may represent just as liigli a liumiis aceuinulatkm as podsol profiles witli a 
heavy duff. Figures recently reported by Morgan and Liint [see above] from 
this country lead to the same conclusion. An Adiroiidacli ijrofile with exces- 
sively heavy duff is coinijuted, and it is shown that not even sucii a great accu- 
mulation necessarily implies any ‘ practical standstill of decomposition,’ as a 
heavy duff formation has frequently been interpreted.” 

The materia! available on ” resi 3 iratioii ” determinations on forest soils is 
critically reviewed. It is shown that soil respiration determinations do not 
necessarily show any indication of the rate of decomposition. ” Under balanced 
natural conditions the carbon given off as carbon dioxide (plus what is removed 
by leaching) will correspond to the carbon -contained in the litter-fall plus the 
ainouiit given off by tiie roots. This will apply whether the decomposition is 
rapid or slow. The total organic matter accumulation, on the other hand, 
must be in inverse measure to the decomposition rate, under balanced and 
otherwise comparable conditions. ... 

‘Tl coniparison of two pairs of localities wdth root duff' and crumb mull in 
the Finger Lakes region of New York State has given conclusive proof of these 
types of humus layer being distinguished by the course which the decom- 
povsltioii processes take, and not by a simple difference in their rapidity. This 
conclusion is arrived at by determinations of nitrate level, soil ' respiration, 
and amount of organic matter down to 40 cm depth. The respiration was the 
same for both types ; a result to be expected from the close similarity in the 
character of the stand. The nitrate level averaged twice as high in the crumb 
mull as ill the root duff, but the • amount of organic matter was also much 
higher in the crumb iimil profile, meaning that the rapidity of decomposition 
at least can not w’ell be higher than in the root duff. With equal soil res- 
piration and different amounts of organic matter, it is evident that the res- 
piration per unit weight of the latter must be different. In fact, it was twice as 
high in the root duff as in the crumb mull, whereas the nitrate content remained 
higher for the crumb muli even if referred to unit weight of organic matter. 
Thus, the higher nitrate level in the crumb muli can not be accounted for by 
a more rapid decomposition. The difference is the other way.” 

A comparison of two- agar media for counting soil microorgaiiisins, 
H. L.'Jensex {Jour. Agr. Set. lEnghind], 21 (1931), A"o. 4^ pp. SS2-S4S ). — The 
author of this contribution from the Kothamsted Experimental Station ob- 
served. in 80 counts of soil bacteria -and actinomycetes, made on mannite- 
asparagine agar and dextrose-casein agar, that the latter medium gave signif- 
icantly .higher numbers of bacteria in 76 per cent of the cases, and sigiiifi- 
.emtly higher numbers of actinomycetes in 60 per cent of the cases. 

■On inaiiriite-asparagine agar the values of of the bacterial counts w^ere 
as a whole in agreement with .expectation. The counts of actinomycetes 
colonies on this medium show^ed a tendency to subnormal variation. In 357 
counts' of soil bacteria and actinomycetes on dextrose-casein agar the distri- 
butions of X' agreed for the most part. with, expectation. “The bacterial 
counts' showed a tendency to excessive, the actinomycetes counts to subnormal 
variation. These .abnormalities seemed '.most liable to occur 'in soils where 
special niicroflo'ras had' been acciim'ulated -as - a , result of the introduction of 
decomposable organic matter.”. .. 

'The microbiology of .farinyard .manure vctecompositioii - in' soil; I— III., 
H. L. Jexsex (Jour. Agn Scl lEngJandlpm (1931), No. A, pp. 38-100, figs. 13; 
22 (1932), No. 1, pp. 1-25, figs. 7). — These three, papers, opening a' serial con- 
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trilmtiOH from tlie Rotliamsted Experimental Station, detailed metlioils and 
results of laboratory culture exiieriments carried out in soils and iti artificial 
media and present, among others, the following* observations and eoiieliisioiis. 

I. Vhangef^ in ihe microflora, and their relation to nitrification (ifp. 38-SO). — 
A study of the microbiological processes oceiiiTing in soils with and without 
the addition of manures and held in jars arranged to permit access of air with 
a niinimiim of evaporation indicated, in part, that the comparatively low 
fertilizing value of the organic nitrogen of the manure ” may be explained on 
the basis of the following considerations and observations : 

The organic matter of barnyard manure is a mixture of coinpountls of a rather 
wide carbon : nitrogen ratio. When this is added to the soli, the various com- 
pounds are attacked by the bacteria, actinoniycetes, and fungi, and a part of 
the available nitrogen of the manure is used up as nitrogenous food by the 
microorganisms. When the supply of readily available energy material is 
exhausted, the bacterial numbers drop and a production of mineral nitrogen 
begins. This production diminishes gradually without, in, any case, reaching the 
total amount of nitrogen in the manure. In this respect the barnyard manure 
resembles other organic fertilizers, which generally yield only a fraction of their 
nitrogen as nitrate, but here the phenomena are somewhat more complicated 
owing to the presence of the resistant humus fraction in the manure, 

II. Decom-posltion of celhilose (pp. 81-100). — ^Addition of barnyard manure 
to laboratory soil samples gave rise in approximately neutral soils (pH 6.5 to 7) 
to an abundant development of cellulose-decomposing bacteria of the germs 
Vibrio. In faintly acid soils (pH 5.7 to 6.2) these organisms developed less 
abundantly, and were partly replaced by Spirochaeta cytopJiaga. At lower pH 
values only the fungi were active in the decomposition of cellulose. Similar 
results were obtained by adding filter paper or straw' to soils of various reac- 
tions. Of the fungi, Trichoderma and Penicillium appeared more active in 
acid soli, w'hereas other forms, including, if nigra, B'tachp'botrys . sp.,. 

Oocoospora agricola (?),” and Botryosporium sp. seemed prominent in neutral 
soil 

The vibrios, of which four strains w'ere studied in pure culture, were found 
very sensitive to acidity, failing to develop in the pH interval 6 to 6.4, and 
having an optimum at pH 7,1 to 7.6, S, cytophaga .appeared' slightly more 
resistant to acidity, being able to grow at pH 5.6 to 6. 

The bacteria as well as the fungi are capable of decomposing the lignified 
cellulose of straw. The nitrogen requirements of the cellulose-decomposing 
bacteria are not smaller than those of the fungi. The ratio of decomposed 
cellulose to' assimilated nitrogen in pure cultures ranges between 25 : 1 and 54 : 1 
without any clear • difference between the t%To groups of organisms. Cellulose- 
decomposing bacteria do not form humus-like compounds when growing ,oti 
filter paper in sand culture, but at least two of the fungi, M. nigra and 
Stachyhotrys sp., form such compounds in sand , as well as in sterile soil.’', 

III. Decomposition of the cells of fnieroorganisms (pp. 1-25). — ^In neutral 
garden soil, dried cell substance of various microorganisms — nine fungi, one" 
actinomycetes, and tw-o bacteiua— gave rise to a more or less, abundan.t, but 
always temporary, ' development of bacteria and .actinomj'Cetes, the last-named 
organisms' being in many cases stimulated very markedly. The development 
of ' microorganisms was accompanied ' by a. more or less abundant production' 
of nitrate. After 60 days from ,19 -to .61 per cent of the''"ad,ded nitrogen' had .been 
nitrified, but after , .120 ■■ days the,, proportion- had in most cases,, not,, increased 
greatly'.."' ‘‘A eerta.in fraction' of 'the nitrogen' of microbial substance Is thus 
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very readily nitrified, wliile tlie rest i:)ersists In the soil a.s an aliiiosi iiiiiiitil- 
fiable residue. No clear influence of the carbon : nitrogen ratio of the iriaterl- 
als was noticeable.” 

In sand an abiiiidant ammonia production appeared in 10 days. After 90 ciiiy's 
from 25 to 64 per cent of the nitrogen was left as organic residue. “ Sevi'.rat 
fungiis niateiiais had left some matter of the character of : colloichil, 

brown to black conipounds, soluble in alkali, preciifltatecl liy a, old, and coutaiii™ 
iiig 3.6 to 8.8 per cent nitrogen and 50 to 55 per cent carbon. The inycelisi 
coiitainiiig these substances left more organic nitrogen behind than the others. 
Among the fungi producing them were M. nigra and Bkicli/yhotrijs s})., which 
have been found active 'in cellulose decoinx^osition. in soil. The hiiiniis-like 
material prepared from Folpporus sp. proved as resistant to microbial attack 
as did soil humus.”. 

Tile composition of soybean plants at various growth stages as related 
to tlieir rate of decoiiipositioii and use as green manure, L. M. Ttjbk (M/us- 
souri Bta, Researcli Bui 17S (1932), pp. 40, figs, id).— A study of the solubility 
of soybean plant material at different stages of maturity, as it influences de- 
composition rate in the soil, was made by following the rate of decomposition 
of the soybean plant parts as indicated in tlie evolution of carbon dioxide, 
ammonia production, nitrate accumulation, humus production, and other 
criteria, 'The work included a study of the carbon and nitrogen changes of the 
soybean during the growth season and of the carbon and nitrogen changes which 
occurred in the soil during a definite decomposition period. The more soluble 
or more easily decomposable constituents decreased, while the more insoluble 
material increased as the plants approached maturity, with a ceiicomitant 
widening of the carbon-nitrogen ratio. 

In genei'al the rate of deeomp.osition of the plant parts was in the following 
decreasing order : Tops, complete .plants, and roots. The water-soluble fraction 
was' found to be largely responsible for the initial decomposition behavior, A 
decrease in soil nitrates occurred following the incorporation of soybean root 
material into the soil, which may explain the detrimental effect frequently 
noticed on the wheat crop following soybeans, but the top and root material 
greatly increased the soil nitrates. There was a distinct narrowing of t'he car- 
bon-nitrogen ratio in the soil during a 30-day decomposition period. It wa ,£3 
found that microbiological digestion and nitrogen ‘ tie-up ’ depend mainly on tlie 
energy material supplied in comparison ■ to the amount of nitrogen.” 

The value of '' sticky point ” determinations in Held stiicllcs of, soil 
moisture, B. S. West (Jour. Agr. &ol [England], 21 {1931}, m). //, pp. 
fig. i).— From numerical data presented, and from a relationship Ijetwcien field 
■moisture contents- and sticky points, which is graphica'ily illustrated, the author 
' concludes that '*iii comparing the moisture contents of soils in the lie'itl, mate- 
rial precision is, to be gained if th,e sticky ,points are also determined and tlie 
comparison based on the difference between the two values. Thcire is- a high 
, degree , 'of correlation between the moisture contents and sticky points of soi',l,.s 
in 'moisture equilibrium with each other.” 

', Am analysis of factors contributing to the determination of satiiratioii 
■capa'City in some tropical soil types, P. E. Txjb,ner (Joun Agr. Sol [England], 
.22 (1982}, No.J, pp. 72-91, fig. 1 )^ — Tlie limitations of the “constant” satura- 
tion capacity as a factor in Abe characterization of types of soils, rather tha,ii 
individual soils, are discussed, and an attempt to overcome these ■!imitat,ioiis in 
the cases of three widely different tropical soil types by distinguishing between 
the, , contributions made' to saturation’ capacity 'by - the, organic and inorganie 
'colloidal components is described. 'Numerical' evidence' indicating ,that satura- 
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tion capacity is very closely related to the content of clay and organic matter 
of soil (irrespective of the proportions in which they are present), but not 
to the fine slit fraction, is given. “Nevertheless, the correlation between sat- 
uration capacity and (a) organic matter, and (&) clay, is significantly greater 
for the tropical type containing the smallest amounts of these components than 
for the type containing the largest amounts.” 

The average effect on saturation capacity of unit change in organic matter 
and clay was found not to differ significantly In the particular soil types 
examined. For the 56 soils investigated, the average increase in saturation 
capacity resulting from a 1 per cent increase in organic matter was 4-1.508 
±0,375 mg equivalent per cent; from a 1 per cent increase in clay, 4-0.2'45 
±0,035 mg equivalent per cent. For fine slit the increase was of the order 
of 0.05 mg equivalent per cent. 

It is shown that an estimate may be made of the equivalent weights of 
the orga.nic matter, clay, and fine silt components of soil by appropriate use 
of regression coefficients. The values obtained for the complete series of trop- 
ical soils are organic matter 660±410; clay 4,100±600; fine silt, of the order 
of 20,000. It is shown that a close prediction of saturation csipacity may be 
made from an expression of the type, saturation capacity™ a 4- /3iri+7.Ta, where 
a, (3, iiiHi 7 are constants depending on the soil type, and Xi and are the 
contents of organic matter and clay, respectively.” 

The capacity of the inorganic components of the soil for base exeliange Av,as 
found to decrease rapidly when the parlicles attain a diameter of 0.002 inon 
“ It appears that particles of greater diameter might advantageously be in- 
cluded in the fine silt fraction.” A close relationship between the organic 
matter content and the clay fraction of the tropical types examined was found, 
this relationship being most evident in soils deficient in organic matter. ; ** When 
the ratio of clay to organic matter exceeds. 20, it. appears that, the organic 
matter may be present almost entirely in the form of surface : films on the 
inorganic particles.” . 

Reaction and calcium content of drainage water .from peat 'deposits, in'. 
New Yorkf B, D. Wilson, B. V. Staker, and G. B. Townsend 4 /own 
Afjrcm., 24 {.t9S2),.No. 8, pp. 589-59$) .—A. ehemicaTstudy of virgin .peat soils of " 
the cultivated areas of New York having shown the soils to bevacid . in re- .^ 
action but relatively high in calcium ,(soine of the soils with a pH of 5.5 ' or 
less were found to contain as much as 6 per cent of 'calcium oxide), the 
authors of this eontrihution from the New York Cornell Experiment Station 
examined the cirainage waters from a number of peat deposits to ascertain the 
reaction , and the calcium content of water that had percolated through the 
upper zone of peat soil acid in reaction and of high calcium content. 

The reaction of the cirainage waters from the principal types of peat soil 
under cuItivat!o.ii in New York was found characteristically alkaline, that of 
the soils characteristically acid. These values appeared to change but little 
during the growing season. Drainage waters found to be acid were associ-' 
ated with exceedingly acid soils underlain^ by noncalcareous jnaterial. 

“There 'is little doubt that the reaction of' .the ground water is influenced hy 
the*ehax^acter of the material below the peat bed. The reaction of this. water, 'as 
it moves upward through the peat, seems to bear an important relationship, to ' 
the reaction of the drainage water from the upper zone of 'the 'deposit., ■■ But 'the 
condition '.that causes the drainage water., to be,, alkaline has, not, 'resultediU: '.neu- 
tralizing the acidity, of the corresponding soil ..'uoiv has, .it,, brought ■''■ahout,,' /an', 
appreciable accumulation of carbonate. in the •soil.,,” as, 'work'' of the ■ 'station" has^' 
shown (B. S. Tl.r 67, p. ,214.) “In addition to, its apparent' 'effect ..'oa.'the hydro- 
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gen-ion coiieentratioii of the drainage water, the groiiiicl water, according to its 
nature, appears tO' determine to a coiivSiderable degree the coiiceiitratioii of 
ea'lciiini in the drainage waters. If the peat deposits iire relatively shallow 
and underlain with calcareous inateriai the drainage water from tlie soils is 
likely to contain compaiaitively large quantities of caleiiiin.'’ 

Effect of Iiyclrogen peroxide on soil organic matter, W. M'eLEAN iJouf\ 
Agr. 8cL [Ihiglandi 21 (WSl), No. 2, pp. 26 1^-261), -—Bis i>er cent ptn-oxide Wfis 
found to be an iinsnitahle reagent for the determiinition of the “ degrc^e of 
humification ” of soil organic matter, in that it was shown to oxidize not 
only compounds containing carbon and nitrogen but also a varying proportif)n 
of a substance containing carbon but no nitrogen, this proportion depending on 
the volume of reagent used and the total amount of carbon originally present 
in the quantity of soil employed. In tiie attack of peroxide on soil organic 
matter there appeared to be two phases, in the first of which material contain- 
ing carbon and nitrogen was oxidized, whereas in tiie second pliase tlie mate- 
rial oxidized consisted solely of nitrogen-free carbon compounds. 

By the use of S per cent peroxide (although “2 per cent or less may be pref- 
fcu’able for some soils”) the attack on soil organic matter could be resti'icted to 
the first idiase. The material thus oxidized appeared to consist of a protein 
complex associated with a carbohydrate complex of high carbon content. Its 
carbon-nitrogen ratio was found to be about 10 : 1. The residual organic matter 
surviving toatment with 3 per cent peroxide consisted of nitrogenous com- 
pounds iinoxidizable even by repeated treatment with 0 per cent peroxide, and 
nitrogen-free compounds “possibly of. a cellulose character” which could be 
oxidized almost completely by treatment with 6 per cent peroxide. “The car- 
bon and nitrogen in the * oxidizable organic matter’ form about 85 and S3 |)er 
cent, respectively, of the total carbon and nitrogen in average mineral carbon- 
ate-free soils. Lower figures are obtained for carbonate soils but may be in- 
creased by x’epeated treatment with 3 per cent peroxide or by the use of 
stronger peroxide.” As betw^een similar soils of high and low fertility, it was 
found that the more fertile soils contained percentages of oxidizahle organic 
matter higher than those of the less fertile. 

The nature of soil organic matter as shown by the attack of hydrogen 
peroxide, W. McLean {Jour, Agr, Sci. [Phigland], 21 (JMl), No. /p pp. 695-611, 
figs. 2). '—Carrying further his experiments of the type above noted, the author 
treated a variety of soils with hydrogen pei'oxide of eone(‘ntr!itif)im ranging 
from 0.25 to 13 per cent. The. results, similar to- those re<a">rde(l in t.la^ first 
investigation, are, in part, stated as follows: 

“Starting with the most dilute peroxide, a complex of constant cojiipovsltion 
is oxidized in increasing amount. Above a certain strength of pero-x!d(' t:her(.^ 
is no further attack on the nitrogenous compo-unds of the o-rganic mat,ter, but 
a progi'essive decomposition of nonnitrogenous (*arboii compounds or coiiip!ex(‘s. 
The- fraction oxidized up to the point at which no further decomposition of 
nitrogenous matter occurs is termed the ‘oxidizahle complex,’ and, whilst- ap- 
parently specific for a given soil, varies somewhat in eompositio-ii in diffc'rent 
soils. The oxidizahle complex accounts for 70 to SO per cent of the total carb<ui 
and nitrogen of soil organic matter, and is more readily decomposed in cjir- 
bonate-free than in carbonate soils. The carbon-nitrogen ratio of the oxidlzal)le 
complex principally determines the carbon-nitrogen ratio of tlie soil.” 

:Tlie influence of Jiydrogen-ion concentration on the, clecoin position of 
soil -organic- matter by hy.drogeii’ ,perox.lde,.. .rL',S. Hoskino iJo.m\ Agr. BvL 
' IMngianJJf ' , No./ljpp. .2). --The'- decomposition , of the or- 

ganic matter of the soil ,,by means' of hydrogen peroxide wvas shown' to be a 
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function of tlie hydrogeii4oii concentration of the soil, alkaline soils permittiiig 
only {:i very low degree of oxidation while in acid soils up to 90 per cent of the 
organic matter was destroyed. 

The results of experiments on a considerable number of soils indicated that 
a portion of the organic matter is oxidized irrespective of the soil reaction. 
The oxidation of the remainder is a definite function of the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration, the relation being expressed by the eciuatixm 

in which x represents the proportion of oxidizable organic matter destroyed at 
any given pH xmlue, and pHi “is the reaction value of a soil where the loss 
on peroxide treatment is 50 per cent ” ; this equation having been obtained by 
dx 

integrating -—z^lcx (100— a?), suggested by the sigmoid nature of the curve 
apil 

connecting the values experimentally determined. For the group of soils ex- 
amined the value of K was found to be 0.673, and that of pHi, 7.875. “ The 
proportion of the organic matter oxidized further appears to be a definite func- 
tion of the clay content of the soil. Alkaline soils containing free manganese 
dioxide also show small losses.” 

The bearing of these findings on the determination of soil organic matter and 
on the preliminary procedure for mechanical analysis is discussed. 

The electrical conductivity of aqueous soil suspensions as a measure of 
soil fertility, A. Sen and C. H. Wkioht {Jour, Agr. Set. lEngland}, 21 (1931)^ 
No, 1, pp. 1-IS, figs, 5), — The results of measurements of the electrical conduc- 
tivity of aqueous suspensioiis of stored soil samples taken at intervals of several 
years from four Rothamsted plats bearing the same crop every year indicated 
that under continuous cropping the initial conductivity (and therefore the 
soluble salt content) of an unmanured soil decreases steadily to a minimum 
value, which then remains fairly constant over a long period of years; that 
the 7 days’ increase of both unmanured and manured soil decreases progres- 
sively (this figure, in the case of an unmanured soil for which earlier samples 
were available, having been found to decrease comparatively rapidly during 
the first few years of continuous cropping) ; and that the 7 days’ increase of 
a soil manured every year is maintained throughout at a higher level than 
that of an adjacent imnianured soil. “There is a high positive correlation 
(«f 0.859) between tthe 7 days’ increase of stored samples for various years 
and the crop yield for those years. But when a partial correlation is calcu- 
lated, eliminating the time factor,, the value is found to be insignificant 
(+ 0 . 001 ) ” 

Evidence indicating that, on allowing .a soil in a low state of fertility due to 
continued cropping to run wild, or on leaving it under grass, there is a marked 
increase both in its initial conductivity and 7 days’ increavse, is also .given. 
“This result is thus in accordance with the well-known fact that a soil left 
to eitlier of the above two conditions gains in fertility.” 

The itteasurement of electrical conductivity of aqueous soil suspension 
and its use in soil fertility studies, A. Sen {Jour, Agr, Soi, {Mnglamdjy 22 
(1932), No. 1, pp. 212-234, figs, 5), — ^The work here noted, continuing that' re- 
corded above, involved the elaboration of a simple and rapid technic for the 
measurement of the electrical conductivity^ of soil ' suspensions, ■ the ,, procedure 
being adapted ' both to moist and to. air-dry material. . ' Considerable changes '; 
in soil" conditions' were found to take, place on air': drying," and the measure- ; 
meats from 'Which, the following conclusions were ' drawn; were made on fresh , 
soil samples. ' ' ' ■' " ■■ ;" ' 
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There \¥as practically no seasonal change in the measurements for unma- 
iiured platS' giving poor yield. NO' appreciable reduction took place in the 
initial conductivity of the soil as the result of a growing crop in manured 
plats unless tlie growth was very heavy. In the latter case considerable 
reduction took place during only the middle period of the growth. Most of 
the excess salt in the soil after treatment with manure was washed down 
beyond the sampling depth in the course of a few months, the time required 
depending on rainfall. 

"^The 7 days’ increase of soil tends to decrease slightly following the appli- 
cation of inorganic fertilizers, but is profoundly affected by the addition of 
easily decomposing organic manure such as rape cake or by the presence of 
dead roots and stubbles in the soil. In general these substances increase the 
7 days’ value, but if the soil is rich in nutrient ionic content such as nitrate, 
the presence of energy materials may cause a negative 7 days’ increase. Con- 
tinued fallowing of soil has little or no effect on the measurements. Plowing, 
especially when deep, affects the measurements by bringing subsoil to the sur- 
face. . . . For soil under permanent grass there are marked seasonal variations 
in the 7 days’ increase of surface soil.” 

The intoence of the plant upon seasonal changes in soil acidity, A. M, 
Smith and L, M. Bobektso-n, (Jour, Agr, Sci, , 21 (19$!)^ No* 4 PP* 

822-8Sft /Ips. 4).--Observatioiis on a number of soils in incubation, pot; and 
held experiments indicated in every ease that the acidity of the uncropped soil 
increases during the growing season to a maximum, the change in some in- 
stances amounting to more than one pH unit over the initial value, whereas 
plants reduced the change in acidity to such an extent that at the height of 
growth there was a considerable difference in acidity between the cropped and 
the uncropped soil. At the end of the growing season, however, the difference 
had practically disappeared, so that tho-acidity of the soil approximated that 
found at the beginning of the season. 

Nutritional disorders in alkaline soils as caused by deficiency of carbon 
dioxide, J, F. Bkeazeale and W. T. McGeoroe {Arizona Sta. Tech. Bui. 41 
(1982), pp. iid-idrS, figs. 5). — From a considerable number of observations re- 
corded, one of the principal conclusions was that, “ without doubt, carbon diox- 
ide is the most important single factor in the fertility of alkaline soils.” The 
complete absence or great deficiency of carbon dioxide in black alkali soils 
appeared the greatest factor concerned with the low fertility of many of them. 
The beneficial effect of an application of manure to a black alkali soil was 
found due largely to the carbon dioxide evolved during the process of decom- 
position. It was indicated that plants absorb phosphates more rapidly from car- 
bonic acid solutions than from sulphuric acid solutions. 

At ,pH 10, which is ' considered a high alkalinity for a black alkali soil, nei- 
ther the hydroxyHon concentration nor the equivalent concentration of sodium 
carbonate is believed sufficient to be directly toxic to plants ; and, further, 
“the rate of transpiration of plants is not affected xnateriany by alkaline re- 
actions up to pH 9” ; but ‘^plants are not able to absorb phosphate or nitrate 
ions from solutions of greater alkalinity than that represented by approxi- 
mately pH 7.6. ' ■ Hydroxyl ions depress, or almost entirely prevent, the absorp- 
tion of phosphate and nitrate ions by plants. The optimum pH for plant food 
absorption is near neutrality, or approximately pH 6.8.” 

V Among a number of observations of .a more, or less physiological character 
was that of an absorption^ 'of , phosphate by the plant more 'rapid , in. the, light, 
than in the dark; the fact .that 'noot .elongation took place, at , an alkalinity such, 
that the phosphate and laitrate ions were not absorbed; and that of a .tram 
spiraldcm and ion absorption occurring independently, etc. '. 
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“ In alkali soil studies, more attention shonlcl be given to the consideration 
of the influence of alkaline soil characteristics upon plant performance.” 

The availability' of niangaiiese in the soil, G. S. Pipek {Jow\ Agr, Sei, 
[England], 21 (1931), No, 4, pp. 762-779, figs. 3 ), — Laboratory tests and pot ex- 
periments on three different soil types characteristically deficient in available 
manganese showed that normal plant growth can be established on such , soils 
either by increasing the acidity of the soil or by subjecting the soil to such 
reducing conditions as those brought about by a high degree of water saturation 
or temporary water-logging. ‘‘ On these soils the increases in growth amounted 
to several hundred per cent. These responses are in every respect similar to 
those obtained by the application of manganese sulfate [B. S. R., 54, p. 450] to 
the soils. In this series manganese deficiency failure is overcome most suc- 
cessfully by the application of manganese sulfate or by water-logging prior to 
seeding.” 

The effect of the lack of available manganese in the soil on crop yields 
T. E. Odland and P. K. Crandall (Jour. Amer, Boc. Agron,, 24 {1932), No.. S, 
pp, 622-626 ), — contribution from the Rhode Island Experiment Station pre- 
sents the results of half-plat manganese treatment experiments (the untreated 
half of each plat serving as a control experiment) with spring and fall spinach, 
Spring and fall beets, and lettuce as test crops for the five years 1927 to 1931, 
inclusive ; and for the years 1929, 1930, and 1931, the effects, with and without 
manganese treatment, of treatment with hydrated lime, with magnesium car- 
bonate, with calcium carbonate, with hydrated magnesia, and with no liming 
material. The test crops used in this second series of experiments were sweet 
corn, hay, spinach, beets, potatoes, tomatoes, and mangels. 

A very large proportion of the present data agrees with that of the original 
and later work of the station on manganese (E, S. R., 54, p. 450; 59, p. 721) in 
showing very striking responses to the inclusion of manganese among the 
nutrients supplied. Even on the unlimed plats the yields under manganese 
treatment were all distinctly greater than those from the corresi)ondmg areas 
not treated except in the case of the potatoes, which yielded 160 bu. with, and 
159 bu. without manganese. Certain questions are raised, however, on the 
basis of the present experiments; and it is noted that *‘ the experiments have 
demonstrated that there is a considerable difference between different crops in 
respect to their manganese requirements.” 

Studies on iron, aluminiim, and organic phosphates and phosphate 
fixation in calcareous soils, W. T. McOeorgb and J. P. Beeakeale {Arimna 
Bta, Tech. Bui, 40 (1932), pp. 59-111, i^).— ‘Normal phosphates of iron and 

aluminum were found to provide phosphate in a form readily available for 
plant nutrition, yielding solutions of a concentration much higher than that of 
the soil solution. Wheat plants absorbed phosphate very readily from solu- 
tions of the iron and aluminum phosphates. The absorption of phosphate 
by wheat was the, greater from aluminum phosphate when equal quantities 
of the solid aluminum and iron phosphates were present, “because of the 
greater solubility of the former.” The absorption of phosphate was equal when 
the culture solution contained concentrations of phosphate derived equally 
from iron or from aluminum salts. 

With the exception of vivianite (mineral ferrous phosphate), the mineral 
phosphates of iron and aluminum were very slightly soluble either in carbon- 
dioxide-free or in carbon-dioxide-saturated water. Wheat plants did not ab- 
sorb any phosphorus from lazulite, wavellite, or dufrenite, but absorbed it 
readily from' vivianite when cultures- were . prepared with carlmn-cR'ofldde-free 
water, ' When, cultures were -ptepa-red .with- qne-fourth carbon-dioxide-saturated 
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water, absorption of pliospliO'rns from viviaiiite was greatly iiiereased, iiiicl 
sliglitly iiicrea>seii in the cases of laziilite and wavelUte, but there was still no 
absorption from dufrenile. On varying the reaction of the culture soliitioiis to 
pH 5 with hydrochloric acid and pH 1> with sodium hydroxide, there was no 
change in the absorption of phosphate from wtiveilite, but for vlvia;n!te the 
absorption was greatest in the plants grown in the cultures a,.t pll 5. The 
mineral phosphates of iron tind aluminum, with the ex(?eption of viviaidte, 
showed very little dissociation when subjected to eh‘cti‘odialysis. 

The mineral phospliates of calcium showed very active <iisso(,‘ialioii when siile 
jected to electrodialysis. This dissociation was very greatly reduced when 
calcium carbonate was present, “which illustrates the antagonism between 
calcium carbonate and phosphate availability in calcareous soils.” 

Phosphate solubility from the various phosphate niateiuals was found largely 
dependent on reaction, the calcium phosphates being very soluble at acid 
reactions and very insoluble at alkaline reactions, while for iron or aluminum 
phosphate and phytin the solubility is greatest at alkaline reactions. 

Iron and aluminum phosphates reverted to very slightly soluble forms in the 
presence of calcium carbonate or in calcareous soils. “If sodium bicarbonate or 
black alkali is present, an appreciable solubility of phosphate is maintained as 
long as the alkalinity exists.” In the presence of sodium silicate a good solu- 
bility of phosphate was imiintained regardless of the presence or absence of 
carbon dioxide. In tlie presence of sodium aluminate, the solubility of phos- 
phate was greatly reduced in the presence of free carbon dioxide, but the solu- 
bility was increased in the absence of ca-rbon dioxide at a reaction more alkaline 
than that of pH 8.5. 

Phosphate ions were ilxed actively by iron and aluminum hydrogels in forms 
that did not yield to re-solution by electrodialysis. The presence of iron and 
aluminum hydroxides in calcareous soils was found greatly to increase their 
phosphate fixing power. Phosphate adsorbed by colloidal silica yielded readily 
to re-solution, especially by eleetrodialysis. A comparison of treble sui>er- 
phosphate and ammonium phosphate showed the latter to be the less rapidly 
fixed.' 

Organic forms of phosphate, as phytin, ground wheat grains, and ieGithin, 
were shown readily to become available in soils. 

Tine 'physico-cliemical relationships of soil phosphates, T. F'. Buehri® 
(Amona'^'ktayTeoJi.; B 42 (WS2), pp. 155-212, figs, h').— The principal cherai' 
cal reactions contributing to the concentration of phosphate ions in the soil 
solution are delimited and discussed; and it is shown that, in the soils with 
which the present study was concerned, the phosphate which controls the equi- 
librium in calcareous soils is dicalcium phosphate, resulting from surface 
hydrolysis of earbonato-apatite. 

The concentrations of intermediate phosphate ions in solutions of phosphates 
over a wide pH range were calculated from the step-ionissation constants. “ It 
is. pointed' out that H^PD-r' ion is the ion in greatest abur.ula.n( 2 e within the 
range of pH where phosphate absorption by the plant is optimum, and from this 
.'and^ ' Other evidences .H 2 PO 4 - miust ' he the ion upon which the pla,nt largely 
feeds. If not present in this form, the plant can make the conversion by exuda.- 
tlon of carbon dioxide. The relation of mobility of HsPOa-" and HPOr* ions, as 
estimated from conductance, data, shows that these ions have very nearly equal 
mobilities, and that relative availability can not be judged on the criterion 
of mobility alone.” 

The equilibrium eonstan.ts .and , corresponding ''free-energy ' changes ; atte,ndli]tg 
the possible phosphate reactions with water, carbonic acid, and carbonates were 
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calculated and their applicability in predicting the reactions which will take 
place under a certain set of conditions pointed out. The hypothetical system: 
ClaHP04~"CaC03“H2G03 is treated quantitatively in the light of solubility 
products and ionization constants, and an equation which shows, that the 
equilibrium phosphate concentration is directly proportional to the H-ion con- 
centration and inversely proportional to the calcium-ion concentration is derived. 
Other theoretical considerations are analyzed. 

Finally, an electrical mechanism is presented to explain the observed 
behavior of the root membrane in the absorption of phosphates, based upon 
the amphoteric character of the proteins in the membrane. The differences in 
behavior at the isoelectric point and on the acid and alkaline sides of this 
point are explained in terms of the electrical charge on the membrane, ad- 
sorption on the surface, and transmission by ion exchange from micelle to 
micelle.” 

Easily soluble phosphorus in Oklahoma soils, H. J. Habpek {OMalioma 
Sta. Bui $05 (193$), pp. $4, fig,s. 4 ). — More than one-half of the soils of eastern 
Oklahoma were found, by means of a method involving 0.2 n sulfuric acid 
as solvent, to contain less than 50 lbs. an acre of readily soluble phosphoric 
acid, so that in many communities a profitable agricultural industry can not 
be developed without the liberal use of this important plant food.” In the 
western part of the State, alsoy many of the soils were classified as deficient 
in readily soluble phosphate, although most of the last-named group of soils 
“ were only medium deficient, while a very high percentage of the phosphorus 
deficiency in eastern Oklahoma was classified as low and very low in easily 
soluble phosphorus.” Subsurface soils were found to have a phosphorus content 
louver than that of the surface soils. 

It is noted also that in some soils a high content of organic phosphorus may 
affect the response secured from phosphate fertilizers applied to soils low in 
phosphorus soluble in dilute acid. 

An appendix takes up sources of phosphate fertilizers, fertilizer manufac- 
turers operating in Oklahoma, and fertilizer distributors, presents recom- 
mendations for fertilizer treatments of crops, and describes a procedure rec- 
ommended for accimate sampling of soils for analysis. 

Inspection and analysis of commercial fertilizers, spring, 19S25, F. B. 
IMtjmvoki) and L. D. Haiuh iMlfisouri Sta. Bui S18 (1932), pp. 3). — This is the 
usual annual report of routine analyses of fertilizers (E. S. E., 65, p. 422) . 

Commercial fertilizers, h. S. Waukek and E. F. Boyce {Jermont Stck Bui 
345 (1932), pp, In addition to the usual analyses and purchasers’ informa- 
tion the authors note that “ every brand licensed for sale in Vermont in 1932 
Was in the so-called ‘ high analysis ’ class, carrying 14 per cent or more of plant 
food,” and at the same time the average cost per ton was lower than at any 
time for many years. Also,, the analytical figures made, as compared with the 
guaranties, “ an excellent showing.” 

A&EICULTtlllAI BOTANY 

An , introduction to plant physiology,. W. O. James (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1931, pp. VIII-^259i pi, 1, figs. 74)-—** This book is written for readers of 
senior school or junior university status, and seeks to give a balanced account 
of the more elementary aspects of plant physiology. . . . In compiling the ex- 
perimental work set out at the end of each chapter the' needs of small lab- 
oratories of limited means have been kept in mind.” 

Kostychev’s , chemical' plant physiology.,., rev. by S. Kosttosev, trans. apd 
edited by Ov J* Lyon (Philadelphia: F, Blakiston*s Son S Co., IBSl, pp. XV+497, 
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pL ij figs, 45). — Tills book is an up-to-date rendition of a ¥Olume by the author 
wbicli appeared in 1926 (E. S, E., 57, p. 415). 

All ' indirect metliod of measuring tlie amouuit of foliage on different 
Mocks of trees, H. A. Tayloe {Trop. Agr. [Ceylon} ^ 7S (1929) ^ No. i, pp. Ji, 12, 
pis. 5). —It is stated that tiie method here described has been used successfully 
ill estimating the effects of various manures' on the ■ foliage cover in rubber 
and can be used to obtain a measure of the effect produced by spraying or 
manuring against leaf diseases. 

Certain, phases of citrus leaf transpiration, B. T. Baethoiomew^ (Amer. 
Jour. Bot, 18 (1921), No. 9, pp. 765-78S, figs. 5).— Previous work related to this 
has been noted (E. S. E., 58, p. 250). The object of these tests was chiefly to 
investigate such problems as the comparative resistance of the dorsal and of 
the ventral side of the leaf to the loss of water,, the comparative amounts' 
of water loss from the leaves as influenced by their age and variety, and the 
amplitude and time (of day) of stomatal movement as indicated by the mag- 
nitude of water losses. The results as summarized are said not to confirm those 
of previous workers which indicated that from 40 to 50 per cent of the water 
transpired by the mature citrus leaves passes through the cutinized dorsal epi- 
dermis in which there are no stomata, and that the stomata on the mature 
leaves do not function hut become permanently closed. 

The influence of light and temperature upon the utilization by young 
seedlings of organic reserves in the seed, H, L. Shieley (Amer. Jour. Bot., 
18 (1921), No. 9, pp. 717-727, figs. 3). — ^This work was intended to establish 
fundamentally important facts chiefly for application in the management of 
forest tree seedlings, particularly conifers, by making use of herbaceous seed- 
lings assumed to be in principle like the conifers as regards the early utiliza- 
tions and dependencies. Maize seedlings were grown in light or in darkness 
to determine if the light, aside from its photosynthetic effect, had any influence 
on the rate of utilization of the stored foods in the grain and the i*esultant 
growth of the seedlings. 

With temperature conditions under control, no difference appeared between 
the weights of residual seeds whether the seedling grew in light or in darkness. 

During the first four or five days after germination seedlings in the dark- 
ness increased in dry weight as rapidly as did seedlings in the light. After 
that time those in tlie light accumulated dry matter much faster, but this 
change is thought to be due to photosynthetic activity in the light. 

An increase in temperature from 21.7 to '23® C. caused a 10 per cent in- 
(U-ease in the dry weight of maize seedlings in, spite of the fact that the plants 
at the lower temperature were in the light and the others in darkness. 

The effect of light on germination and initial growth through its association 
with increase of soil 'temperatures is believed to he of considerable ecological 
importance in determining seedling establishment, especially in forested regions 
of norther^ latitudes. ' ■ ■ 

The process of accumulation of oil and other principal nutritious sub- 
stances In the grain' of flax for flfoer and for seeds [trans. title], M. P. 
AEKHANGETySKl! ( AuHANGELSKY) and V. N. SXJCHKXNA (S'OUCHKINA) (Trudy 
.PrikL Bot.,' Cenet. % Belek. (Bui Appl. Bot., Genet, and Blmt-Breeding), 25 
'(1921)', No. l, pp. '199'-222, figs. 2; Bng. ads., pp. The authors carried 

out' investigations 'regarding the rates' of variation in the' fat, crude 'protein, 
cellulose, .ash,, and'.'O'ther constituents, in flaxseeds, using for , this purpose' both 
seeds 'Of , flax "for fiber: and seeds of . flax for oil in different' stages of maturity, 
in the year 192'5, during- which the olimatic ' conditions are " said to ""have 
.^proaehed' the'a^^ for many years. These are detailed' wi'th dtscusslcm.',' 
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The origins deYelopment, and increase of cMoroplasts in the potato^ 
W. B. Stohk {Jour, Agr. Research {XJ, K.], 45 {19B2), No, 7, pp, 421-435^ pis, 10, 
figs, 6 ). — In a contribution from the Vermont Experiment Station the aiitlior 
describes the formation and division of healthy chloroplasts in the potato^ as 
a representative of the Solanaceae, as a basis for studying the abnormal chloro- 
plasts shown in plants affected with virus diseases. 

Observations, measurements of cells, -and plastid counts are said to indicate 
the number of plastlds per cell as fairly constant and plastid division as not 
independent of cell development but as merely one stage of the process. 
Although plastic! divisions were found abundant in material fixed at all hours 
of the day and night, they were somewhat more plentiful in the material fixed 
during the night hours, when the plastids were losing the material temporarily 
stored during the hours of sunlight. 

Attempts to grow plastids from primordia outside the plant in expressed 
filtered leaf juice failed, due either to the plastids not developing from primordia 
minute enough to pass through a Jenkins filter, because of the toxicity of the 
potato juice, or because the normal growing conditions in the cell were 
absent. A search for chondriosomes or plastid primordia in embryonic leaves 
revealed no bodies of this tyi)e. In embryonic leaves of tlie potato, plastids 
were found to originate from the cytoplasm directly. By gradual vacuolation 
the cytoplasm was separated into dense masses which rounded off, became com- 
pact, and developed into mature, independent chloroplasts. Differentiation of 
chloroplasts from homogeneous cytoplasm did not occur simultaneously through- 
out all portions of the leaf. Isolated regions appeared first in the spongy 
tissue and later in. the palisade tissue. Differentiation was comideted first in 
the spongy tissue. Plastids were found to be in different stages of differentia- 
tion in various regions of a single cell. 

The plastids were found to increase in number through the division of the 
original chloroplasts as the c^ll grows, hut the increase was slower than the 
rate of cell growth. Division of the chloroplasts is said to he a process of elon- 
gation and pinching, the connections between the new plastids persisting for 
some time. The arrangement of the plastids in pairs was found very striking 
even after all visible connections had disappeared. In general, all dividing 
plastids in a certain region were approximately in the same stage of division. 
Plastid division is considered to be a phenomenon coimected with the growth 
and maturation of the cell. 

Investigations uponL the ineffectiveness of root-nodnles on Iiegnminosae, 
M. P. Lohnis {Zentht Bakt [afc.], 2, AM,, 80 {19S0), No, pp, 842-368, 

pis. S, S).— Ineffectiveness in nodule bacteria may be due to different prop- 

erties. The ** brown baeteroids ’’ said to have been described by Prank are regu- 
laxly present in pea plant nodules grown on a sterilized medium. Plants con- 
taining sufficient nitrogen are immune to further infection by Bmillm radwir 
cola. Ineffectiveness in nonworking pea strains is not due primarily to the 
production of a large number of nodules. 

Studies on the growth of root hairs in solutions. — VIII, Structural and 
intracellular features of collards in calcium nitrate, 0. B., . WaM' (BuL 
Torrey 'Bot Glut, S5 {1928}, No. 9, pp. 529-55S, figs. 3).— Them was presented 
in paper VI of the series previously noted (E. S. E., 61, p. 626) an account of 
studies on certain structural responses of roots and root hairs of Georgia 
collards to various H-ion concentrations and molar eonceiitrations of calcium 
hydroxide. The present paper outlines b. similar -study of the same plant in 
■ calcium';' nitrate. 

Studies on the growth of root hairs in solution.— -IX, The pH-moIar rate 
relation for collards in calcium nitrate, , 0.- H. 'Parb (Ann, Missouri Bot 
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Gard„ 16 (1929), Mo, i, pp, 5S-81, figs, 10),— The present article of this series 
(see above) describes the improveaients made iu tlie metliods previoesly used, 
with carves and graphs obtained in the present examination. It is believed 
that the method presents an accurate method of study regarding tlie, specific 
effects of different substances upon the simple process of cell enlargement. 

Some studies of root habits of siigaiv cane in Cuba, .T. II. Jensen {Trap, 
Plant K-esearch Found. [Yon-fco/vs, M, Y.] FcL (Jontrib. ?J. {Um), pp. S7, figs, 
1/^) _Xhe root development and root distribution of nine va.rieties of sugarcane 
were studied mainly on two soil types in Cuba, one of these being a trialde, 
deep, well-drained clay and the other a heavy, plastic <!lay, sticky when wet 
and having an Impervious subsoil. One-bud seed pieces were used for uni- 
formity, and the studies were carried out when the plants were 4, 6, and 
1041 months old. Descriptions and drawings indicate the develo|)ment as 
well as the distribution of the roots. 

Some studies 'were made also on soil containing rocks, on badly ei'acking 
soil, and on soil having a high water table. 

The role of iJhosphorus Ib the inetaholisni of plants, E. A. Cockefaiu 
(A amr. Jou7\ Bot,, IS (19S1), No. 7, pp. 582-597) The present study is ehiehy 
concerned in the relation of phosphorus to the release of energy.” The great- 
est concentration for total phosphorus in plants appears to be in the region 
of greatest metabolic activity, though phosphorus content in plants is relative 
and subject to environmental and hereditary factors. 

True comparative total phosphorus content in tissues calculated on a dry- 
matter basis must take Into account the relative amounts of nonmetabolically 
active tissue indicated. Carbohydrate phosphate esters supposedly serve the 
same purpose in the higher green plants as they do in muscular contraction and 
in yeast fermentation. 

The toxic action of inagnesia on sugar-caiie, M. Bied (Agr. Jour, Brit. 
Guiana^ S (1980), Mo. 8, pp, 176-178 ), — ^Studies briefly outlined are believed to 
show that the presence in excessive proportions of magnesia compounds as 
compared with the lime content is the condition responsible for the occur- 
rence of toxic action on sugarcane and for the occurrence of wilting and ulti- 
mately of death of the canes in the field. 

“ There seems to be, however, little connection between depth and quantity of 
magnesia, this latter probably varying with the fluctuations of the currents of 
water which, in past geologic periods, brought the magiiesium silicate (for 
it. was originally evidently in this form) .from the interior of the continent and 
deposited ^t^^n its present position.” 

, Effect of soDoie' inorganic ancl organic mercurials on growth of I/iipIniis 
alhnsvD. ,1. Macbt (Amer. Jour. Bot., 18 (1981), Mo^, 7, pp. 598-602) .—In this 
work, thought to be of value not only from the scientiflc point of view but also 
practically for the xletectlon of inorganic mercurial adu,lterants. added to ^soItttions 
of ;pure"'",organic. mercury compounds, a number of inorganic ancl organic mer- 
curial compounds ' in solution were studied in connection, with the growth of 
seedlings.; of L. 'al'busp ' A marked difference in toxicity was noted, between the 
inorganic mercury and most of the organic mercury compounds studied. The 
toxicity of various concentrations of oxydibromofluorescein at and C., 
respectively, was studied on a more elaborate scale. A method has been de- 
veloped of detecting the presence of inorganic mercurial impurities or adul- 
terants added to solutions of oxymereurldibromofliiorescein or merciirochrome. 

The- effect of 'ultra-violet ,radi^^ upon ■ higher plants, ;B.''T. EnTiNois 
(Ann. Missouri Bot. Gard., 15 (1928), Mo. B, pp. 169-240, pU,. IS, figs, g)'..— The 
effects of raying on lower organisms are outlined. 'Ka.ying' selected' plants ■■with 
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an lanscreeneti quarts: mercury vapor lamp injured all the plants used, while 
raying with a lamp screened with Vitaglass benefited some and caused no 
change , in others. Anatomical hisions were not visible, but slight retardation 
was evident in others. Raying throngli Quartsi-iite glass benefited some plants, 
injuring none, but in some? cases Vitaglass gave more benefit. Except for 
liap'hmms sp. and possibly Laotuoa sp., the healthiest looking plants were those 
rayed with a screened lamp. The effects of distance from light and from 
screen varied. Flower production was slightly increased by raying with a 
screened lamp. The effects on leaf thickness and on steins are detailed. A 
limitation of the amount of available food emphasixes the injurious influence 
of ultra-violet rays, which had little or no effect on chlorophyll decomposition 
and thus very little on the photosynthetic apparatus. Ultra-violet radiation 
had no effect on the pH of the plants used. 

Relation of nutrients to peritliecial production under ultra-violet irradi- 
ation, F. L. Stevens (Philippine Agr., 19 (1930), No. 5, pp. 265-272, figs. 3 ). — 
In 1928, a preliminary account was given by the author (E. S. R., 59, p. 519) 
of the sexogenetie effect of ultra-violet irradiation upon Glomerella emgulata. 
The present account records the results in detail of experiments made to as- 
certain whether or not the sexogenetic response to irradiation may be altered, 
increased, or decreased by the application of nutrient or other substances to 
tlie media upon wLiicii the fungus was gi'owii. For this purpose three strains, 
among others, of G. okigiiUita of the following characters were used: G 9^2 
which produced perithecia whether irradiated or not, G 10-15 which produced 
perithecia only when irradiated, and G 2-12 which has never been known to 
produce perithecia. These were tested by the addition of various chemicals to 
determine the relation between the nutrients provided and the perithecia! 
response due to irradiation. The results with some discussion are detailed. 
Such poisons as mercuric chloride, nitric acid, iihenol, potassium hydroxide, 
calcium chloride, and formalin when similarly tested repelled and distorted 
mycelium, but no perithecia resulted. 

Further observations regarding ultra- violet irradiation and perithecial 
development, F. L. Stevens (Philippine Agr., 19 (1931), No. 8, pp. 4^ 1-499 f 
figs. 6). — Though the story of the development of a perithecium without irradia- 
tion is difiiciilt to follow on account of the uncertainty as to its occurrence, 
yet with suitable strains, as G 10-15, about 15 perithecia per square millimeter 
of agar plate can be obtained in a few hours, so that more satisfactory progress 
can be made. This possibility was utilized, and the present account records 
the resulting study, with observations and inferences. 

“ In my own researches it is observed that a very common, though not uni- 
versal, effect of Irradiation is to increase sexual or asexual production if such 
occurs normally and in some species to induce the sexual stage where it does 
not occur normally. 

** On irradiation certain cells only or certain groups of cells respond. It is 
roughly estimated that even less than one cell in 500 so responds. Also it 
appears that cells in certain zone ages respond in soma strains, though not 
the same zone ages respond in other strains. The fact that groups of perithecia 
form in response to irradiation in a zone of certain age but that such groups 
are not produced throughout this zone shows that there are individual cell 
differences not due to age alone that render perithecial response by them to 
irradiation possible. A second crop of perithecia often appeared near by those 
first induced ; this may be due to a lag in the original direct stimulation or it 
may be due to a secondary effect arising from the adjacent group of perithecia. 
If so this may indicate a transfer of stimulus from cells that responded to 
irradiation to cells that did not so respond.*' 
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Tlie eifects of iiltra^violet iiTadiatioii on varioiis Ascoisiycetes, Spliae- 
ropsidales^ and Hyplioniycetes, F, L. Stevens {Zenthl. Balct, 2. AM>„ 

8B (1930), No. 8~U, pp. 161-174, figs, jf7) Suffidently severe dosage with ultra- 
violet irradiation produced a stunting or even a fatal etTecfc upon a fiiiigiis. 
Lesser dosage inhibited measurably the development of superficial structures. 
Of the numerous fungi iniperfecti tested none gave perithecia after irradiation 
except species of Gioeosporium and Colletotrichiim. Some species of pyciiidial 
or of peritliecial fungi normally forming these sporiiig organs gave them in miicli 
larger numbers after irradiation using moderate dosage. 

Behavior of zoospores of Synchytrium. eiidohiotiouiii [trails, title] j II 
Kdn.iMB ' (ZentU. Bakt. letc.], 2. AM., 82 (1930), No. 1-7, pp. 1-10, fiffs. S).— 
After describing a simple method of obtaining a suspension of zoospores from 
the summer sporangia, the author details ' an account of his observations as 
to the behaviors which were studied. 

Bhiiliire of liazeliiiit [trans. title], A, Komeo (Ann. R. 1st. Super. Agr. Portiol, 
3. sen, 4 (1931), pp. 221-225).— It is stated that besides the physiological failure 
of young hazelnuts, forms of traumatic failure are to be reckoned with. These 
may he due to the perforating and sucking activity of bugs in the stage 
previous to the formation of the seeds and again in a stage after the seeds are 
practically or completely developed. 

6ESETICS 

Paradoxical terminology in genetics, F. B. Hutt (Amer. Nat., 66 (1932), 
No. 704, PP* 274-277.) — A discussion of the use of the word “ recombination ” in 
genetic literature. 

The time of action of genes, and its bearing on some evolutionary prob- 
lems, J. B. S. Haldane {Anier. Nat., 66 (1932), No. 702, pp, 5-24)* — Examples 
are cited to show the extreme variations in the time of the expression of genes 
ranging in the life cycle from the nnfertilized egg to the size of seed,- due to 
genes carried by the parent. The time of action is thus distributed over 
more than one generation. Variation in the time of action of genes is con- 
sidered an important factor in evolution. 

The role of genetics in etiological pathology, G. K., K. Link (Quart. Mev. 
Biot, 7 (1932), No. 2, pp. 127-171, figs. 3). — “The first part of the discussion is 
devoted to an analysis of the present status of pathology, especially plant 
pathology, so far as etiological concepts and propositions are concerned; tlie 
second, to an analysis of the fundamental eoncei>ts, propositions, anci defini- 
tions of pathology ; and the third, to a fusion of the concepts and propositions 
of' pathology and of genetics, with a brief statement of the historical background 
of the separation which exists at' present/’ 'A bibliography includes 199 
titles. 

' Chromosomal coiifiguratiosis of Oenothera species and crosses and tlieir 
probable significance, J. T. Illick (Bot. GaiS., 94 (1932), No. 1, pp. 1-50).— 
This paper tabulates all chromosomal configurations of the Oenotliera species 
and' crosses so far observed, and discusses the significance of chromosomal cohe- 
sion. The tables of each form; include the' name of the investigator, the year 
reported, and,' where available, the source of material and the 'genetic 'consti- 
tution of each. ■ ' ■ 

Natural '.crossing in oats at Morgantown, West Virginia, M. M. Hooveb 
and Snydbe (Jour. Amer. Boc. Agron., 24 il932),' No. 'lO, pp. 784-786).— 

Further studies (B. S. K.,. 57, p. 29) at the' West Virginia Experiment Station 
indicated that the extent of natural 'crossing in Fulglram uats (Amm hgmn- 
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tma) depends somewhat on tlie position of the floret in the spikelet. Far more 
natural hybrids were found "among the plants coming from secondary seeds 
of Fulghum grown adjacent to a black-seeded variety than from primary or 
tertiary seeds. 

Notes on the inlieritance of grain colour in certain oat hybrids, W. Bobb 
{Jour, GeneUcs, 26 (1932), No. 2, pp. 231-238). — The segregations for grain color 
in 25 crosses between nonwhite and white-grained cultivated varieties of oats 
were determined at the Scottish Plant Breeding Station. The ratios obtained 
indicated that the Bell, Black Mogul, Black Tartarian, and Sir Douglas Haig 
varieties are homozygous for the factor B for black-grain color and may be 
represented factorialiy as BB. Myrtle and Black Mesdag , oats are homozygous 
for a factor O, for gray-grain color where B is epistatic to G, and may be 
represented factorialiy as BBGG. Orion oats, BBB' B' GO, are homozygous for 
B and E\ which are both epistatic to G. Eleven white-kerneled varieties 
studied are homozygous recessives for these factors, i. e., 1)W ¥ gg. While 
there is no numerical difference, there seems to be a qualitative difference in the 
factors controlling grain color in Myrtle and Black Mesdag oats. 

Segregations in red clover (Trifoliuni pratense D.), H. Wexelsen 
(Ileredltas, 16 (1932), No. 1~2, pp. 219-240, figs. 6 ). — Inheritance studies with 
plants largely selected from Molstad, a Norwegian strain of late red clover, 
showed that the presence of central leaf spot depends upon one dominant factor. 
Of three sizes of leaf spot described, large is a simple dominant to small, and 
extended is a modlfled large. The intensity of leaf spot is affected by at least 
two factors. Dark, medium, and pale green leaf colors are dominant in the 
order given and each differs apparently by one factor. The plants recessive 
for the color gene, cc, have green vegetative parts and white flowers and seed, 
but do not form red color. Red color on stems and stipules, very sensitive to 
environmental conditions, is governed by two dominant factors, ypecial I'e- 
striction factors may produce green stipules and red stems, and vice versa. 
White flower color may be due to cc or to a recessive iVt, apparently not a 
basic color gene. The factors wpt and wp 2 were found to produce white flowers 
with a trace of pink on the tube, and topa white flow’ers with a little pink at the 
tips. However, crosses between these types gave normal red flowers. Inbred 
families and their Fi crosses differed widely in resistance to mildew {BrysipUc 
eonimwiis). Resistance seemed to be a character relatively simple in inherit- 
ance. Aberrant types arising in the inbred material included several kinds of 
chlorophyll-deficient seedlings ; “ minute,” having very small leaves in the upper 
part of the plant and small branched flowerheads; dwarfs ; and stemless and 
triple-head plants. 

A cunmlativ© transgressive segregation in wheat, G. Stewabt and 0. L. 
Datxey (Jour. Amer. Soa. Agron., 24 (1932), No. 10, pp. 755-764, fig- 1)- — ^Utae 
wheat, a pure-breeding segregate from Sevier X Dicklow,' with denser spikes 
than . either parent, fully awned and white kernels, was crossed at , the Utah 
Experiment Station with Ridit, which lias lax spikes, short apical awns, and 
red kernels. Tlie three spike-density groups in the progenies, homozygous 
dense, heterozygous, and homozygous lax, were explained on a 1-f actor hasis. 
Homozygous ' and heterozygous groups were separated readily by using' the 
eoeflaeieiit of variability. The spikes of homozygous dense progenies were more 
compact than those of TJtae, and the lax progenies were more lax than Ridit. 
These transgressive ■ segregations, when .studied statistically,' were' found to' be 
definite and pronounced. A 1-factor difference was indicated for awns, and a 
2-factor' difference for grain color, ■ ' 

['Studies in animal genetics at the, 'Idaho ■ Station] (Idaho Bta. Bui 192 
(1932), p. 22).—Br!ef accounts are' "given of-.studies;' .on;, ther.inherf^^ 
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“ blind ” teats in swine and white spotting and whorls in the hair of Duroc- 
Jerseys. Studies were also made .of the behavior and secondary sex charac- 
teristics of cryptorchid swine. 

Greene's studies of linkage in size inheritance, W. E. Ov.vstle iV'oL, 

66 (1932), NO; 102, pp. 82-81)^— It is pointed out that the linkage between size 
and certain color genes. in mice, as suggested by Green (B. S. K., 07, p. 231), 
is probably due to the tendency of genes located in diffei^eiit chroniosonies to 
segregate more often than would be expected by random distribution, similar to 
eases previously cited in rabbits and fowls. 

Genetic linkage in size inheritance, G. V. Gbeen (Amer, Nat,, 66 {.1.932), 
No, 702, pp, 87-Pi). — In answer to the above comments of Castle, the author 
reaffirms his belief that his data are indicative of linkage relationship between 
size and color factors. 

An inherited udder abnormality in cattle,. E. E. Heize,r {Jour, Heredity, 
23 {1932), No. 3, pp. 111-114, ftg.s. 8).— The appearance is noted of several related 
coivs in the Guernsey breed which had only three teats. This condition 
appeared to be inherited as a recessive character. 

Inheritance of hernia, T, R. Warren and F. W. Atkeson {Jour. Heredity, 
22 {1981), No, 11, pp. $45-352, figs. 8).— Data are presented on the occurrence 
of hernia in male animals of three Holstein herds, all of which traced back to 
the same sire. It appeared that the characteristic was inherited in a simple 
manner, dominant to the normal. Only one herniated heifer was noted, sug- 
gesting that it is not ordinarily expressed in females. The character did not 
appear to be sex-linked from the analyses of several different matings. 

The iuheritauce of Wood groups in swine [trans. title], A. KAEMiufFiSR 
(Ztsehr. Induktive Abstmn. u. VererOungslelire, 61 {1932), No. 2, pp. 261-300, 
fig. 1). — A study of the blood characteristics of 162 sows and boars and 511 pigs 
indicates that there are three blood groups in swine. One is due to a domi- 
nant factor A, which is also epistatic to a, a serum factor. The genes for 
antibodies and serum properties were multiple allelomorphic. There was no 
relation between sex and the expression of the blood groups. 

xAn inbreeding expeFi,meiit with Folfind China sivine, H, 0. McP.hee, B. Z. 
Russel, and J. Zeller {Jour. Heredity, 22 {1931), No. 12, pp. S93-ffOS, figs. 2). — 
An account is given of the results of inbreeding experiments witli Poland China 
swine in the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry, in which brother aiui 
sister matings failed in the second generation, owing largely to a decrease in 
fertility and a high mortality. The average size of litters dropped from 7.15:1: 
0.19 in the controls to 4.26±0.48 in the second-generation inbreds, Tim per- 
centage dead at birth increased from 3.03 to 9.37, and the percentage raised to 
70 days decreased from 58.1 to 26.6 in .the controls and ,secoxid'generat:io:n 
inbreds, respectively. On the average about twice, as many' services were re- 
quired as there were Utters produced by the inbreds. The birtli weights of the 
controls averaged 2.75±0.02 Ib. as compared with 2.29±0.04 Ib. for the inbreds. 
The 70-day weights for the corresponding groups were 34.7±0.32 and 28.9±1 lb. 
The sex ratio of inbreds was very high, 156 males per 100 females in the second 
generation, which further complicated the situation as regards continuing the 
study by brother and sister matings. ■ A ■ higher prenatal mortality was sug-' 
gested as the cause for the reduced litter size and a differential susceptibility 
of the sexes as the cause for tlie modified sex ratio. A segregation of recessive 
genes was suggested by the appearance of peculiar color and other characters 
such as sepia color, banding of the bristles, cleft palate, scrotal hernia, and 
ridgelings. ■' 
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Tbe imlieritaMce of fertility in stallions [trans. title], D. Kisslowskt 
{ZiicMiingshimde, 7 (19S2), No. 2, pp. 58-62).— The correlation of 0.33T±0.097 
between the percentage of fertile matings of 83 East Friesian stallions and 
tlieir sires is taken to indicate that fertility of the stallion is hereditary- 

The sex-linked method in poultry breeding, E. G. Punnett {{Ot, 'Brit.] 
Min. Agr. mul Fisheries But S8 (1931) ^ pp. pis. 2). — This is a' revision 

of Miscellaneous Publication No. 55 (E. S. E., 58, p. 29), including reference 
to the development of a breed of fowl at Cambridge called Cambar for which 
the sex may be identified at hatching. 

liinkage of genes for crest and frizzle, A. D. Suttle and G. E, Sipe (Jour. 
Heredity, 23 (1932), No. 3, pp. 135-142, figs. 5). — In a study of the inheritance 
of the crest and frizzle characters in fowls, it was found that both were clue to 
single dominant Mendelian characters. In reciprocal matings between hetero- 
zygous frizzle crested birds and normals it was shown that the genes for these 
characters were linked with about 28 per cent of crossing over in both sexes. 
The gene for frizzle reduced the size of the frizzle birds from 25 to 50 per cent, 
and the homozygous individuals were smaller than heterozygous birds. 

Early and late feathering in Rhode Island Reds, F. A. Hays (Amer. Nat., 
66 (1932), No. 704, PP- 286, 287). — ^A classification according to the rate of 
feathering at 12 days of age of Rhode Island Eed chicks of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station flock, bred for fecundity, showed there were about twice 
as many females as males in the early-feathered groups, substantiating the 
hypothesis that early feathering is due to a sex-linked recessive gene. 

Physiological factors necessary to alleviate genetic lethal anemia in 
mice, X W. Gowen and E. H. Gay (Amer. Nat., 66 (1932), No. 705, pp. 289-300, 
figs. 2).— An account is given of the prolongation of the life of homozygous 
dominant mice, which are anemic, by the injection of small amounts of blood 
from normal animals. Such treated animals, however, did , not reproduce 
although an attempt was made to breed them. 

A new yellow Peromyscus, E. E. Huestis and E. Baeto (Soience, 76 (1932), 
No. 1968, pp. 255, 256).— The discovery of a dilute yellow mutation in Peromys- 
cus is noted. This appeared to be due to a simple recessive factor. The eyes 
of the mutant were less pro timding than in the wild type. They were also 
more sensitive to light and appeared to be slightly reddish. The growth rate 
of the mutants was normal. 

Hereditary , variations in the skull of the rabbit, H, S. N. Gbebne and W. H. 
Bbown (Science, 76 (1932), No. 1975, pp. 421, 422). — Studies of the inheritance 
of skull variations in the rabbit indicate that those conditions described as 
“reversed suture/’ “accessory bone/’ and “fused suture” are controlled by 
specific characters which are recessive to the normal. They are also differ- 
entiated into right and left sided characters. There is uncertainty regarding 
the combination of genetic factors producing the ridge, dome, and related forms 
of skull. Profound variations in the form of the skull can be transmitted, 
unaltered, from parent to offspring, and they are inherited as distinct entities. 

Hereditary variation of the- chinchilla rabhit, P. B., Sawin (Jour. 'Heredity, 
23 '(1932}, No. 1, pp. 39-46, 5). — ^This paper , describes the genetic color and 

eye variations which have been observed in the chinchilla rabbit. The six 
allelomorphs in t!\e chinchilla series in their order of dominance are as follows: 
Full color (0), dark chinchilla (c?fc®), light chinchilla (efJ), pale chinchiila 
Himalayan albinism (c^), and true albinism (c). Dominance of the 
chinchilla- genes- was: incomplete. ' The- different -chinchilla factors have specific 
effects on eye color. Dark chinchilla produces a blue eye color, but ch^elJ or 
" 153301— 33--— 3' " " '' ;■ ■ ’ 
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cliW individuals have the desired brown eye color. ' Modifyin,g factors also 
act on blue-eyed cIiW individuals to produce some dark-eyed offspring. 

Growth rates and racial size in rabbits and birds, W. E. Castle {SoieMce, 
76 (1982), No. 1968, pp. 259, ^36'd ) .—Differences in the growth rate oi: large and 
small races of rabbits are shown to be consistent from birth tO' 200 days of age. 

Wliy there is not a difference in the asipearanc© of cocks and hens in 
guinea fowls and wliat the nature of the so-called secondary sex cliaracters 
ill the foivls is in geiierai [trans. title], J. IXffi^ENECKf and L. £\ KAMENldEK 
(Slmm. desM'Slm. AM4. ZemedSl, (Ann. OmchoHlomk Aoud. Agr.), 7 il9$2}, 
No. 2-S, pp. 147-187, figs. 9; Eng. ahs., pp. 186, Studies of the iiifliieiice of 

castration on male and female giimea fowls showed that plumage and comb 
characters were in general unaffected by the operation. This led to the sug- 
gestion of three plumage types of fowl, which exhibited the following char- 
acteristics: (1) Primary sexual iiniformism (guinea fowl and pigeons), (2) 
sexual dimorphism (common fowl, ducks, pheasants, etc.), and (S) secondary 
sexual unifomism (Sebright bantams). 

Diglit or exercise as factors in sexual periodicity in birds? T. H. BissoH- 
NETTE (Science, 76 (1982), No. 1968, pp. 253-255). — The author discusses the 
part played by exercise and light- on sexual activity in birds and rats, and 
concludes that it is the radiation changes which bring about development of 
the sex glands which, in turn, influence voluntary exercise. 

Furtlier studies of the ovaries of monkeys, E. Allen, A. W. Diddle, and 
W. 0. Baltzell (Boo. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 29 (1982), No. 8, p. 982 ). — 
Preliminary results of studies of the hormone content of the follicles in the 
ovaries indicate that the theelin is in a higher concentration in the follicles of 
monkeys than in the follicles of pigs. 

EIEIB CEOPS 

[Agronomic experiments in, Mabo in 1931] (Idaho Sta. Bui. 192 (1982), 
pp. 19-21, 89, 46, 41, 44-47)* — ^Research with field crops (B. S. R., 66, p. 220) 
reported on again from the station and substations included breeding work 
with wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and reed canary grass; variety tests with 
wheat, oats, barley, field and garden peas, soybeans, potatoes, and carrots; 
cultural (including planting) tests with wheat, soybeans, potatoes, carrots, 
and red clover; trials of crop combinations; comparison of chopping alfalfa hay 
from- -the field' and later from the stack,*- seed treatments with barley and 
potatoes; gyp^sum V. sulfur applications for alfalfa; crop rotations; and weed 
control experiments.' .The cereal improvement work and a red clover irriga- 
tion .experiment were in cooperation- with, the U. S.. Depar'tment of Agriculture. 

-, [Field' -crops experiments in Kentucky] (Kentucky Sta. Upt. 1981, pt -i, 
'PP./22, 28, 26, 27, 29, 30, 35, 86, 56-58). — ^Progress -is reported on agronomic 
research-.' (B. S. E., 66, p. 130) - at the station, the Western Kentucky Substation, 
'and - outlying fields, embracing studies of - the eff'ect of chlorine in fertilizers 
on chlorine content and quality, effects of mosaic and liming on yield and 
quality, methods of applying fertilizers, and fertilized rotations, all with 
tobacco ; breeding work, manured rotations, effects of legumes in rotation on 
yield's., and "planting tests, 'all with' corn; variety and fertilizer trials: -with'' 
;s-orgO'.for .sirup ;■ planting , tests with 'potatoes; '"and -forage uro'P investigations, 
-including pasture - studies, improvement , of bluegr ass, '.'effect .of - liming- on hay- 
produetioii, .and trials of mixtures- of 'grasses' -and - legumes-".,- for -hay, - variously 
fertilized. 

[Fapiu crops work iu Michigan], H. G. Rathee (Michigan ' Bta. Mpt 1931, 
pp. 282-284)* — Experiments with- field crops reviewed briefly as heretofore (B, 
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S. B., 65, p. 729) inelucled variety trials with corn, wheat, oats, barley, beans, 
and alfalfa by G. -F. Wenner; breeding work with corn for resistance to 
European corn borer by A. E. Marston ; cultural tests with sugar beets by 
J. G, Liil and with beans by H. K. Pettigrove ; pasture studies by A. B. 
Dorraiiee; seed treatment, spraying, and improvement of potatoes by H. 0. 
Moore and E. J. Wheeler ; control of quack grass by A. M. Berridge and C. B, 
Megee ; and comparisons of Jerusalem-artichokes with sunflowers and rutabagas 
by B. B. Churchill, , Some of the research \vas in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

[Agronomic work in Mississippi, 1932], G. P. Bkiscoe, W. E. Ayees, O. K. 
Moegan, S. j. Greer, H. P. Wallace, and J. C. Robert (Mississippi Sta, Rpt 
1932, pp. 11, 12, 18-20, U, 45, 4d, 47, 4^-51, 54-57, 58, 59, 61, dS).— Field crops 
experiments again reported on from the station (E. S. R., 66, p. 729) and sub- 
stations (E. S. R., 67, pp. 28, 29; 68, p. 34) comprised breeding work with corn 
and cotton; inheritance studies with cotton; variety trials with cotton, corn, 
oats, sorgo, soybeans, alfalfa, vetch, Austrian winter peas, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, and sugarcane; cultural (including planting) tests with cotton and 
alfalfa; production tests with Jerusalem-artichokes; fertilizer trials with 
cotton, corn, alfalfa, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes ; cotton following winter 
legumes; seed treatment of cotton; curing studies with sweetpotatoes; inter- 
planting tests of corn with legumes ; soybean oil studies ; studies of root tubercle 
bacteria of the soybean and cowpea groups ; and crop rotations. 

[Crops experiments at Rotliamsted, 19S1] (Eothamsteil Expt. Sta.,^ 
Ilarpenden, RpL 1931, pp. 20-34, S6-S8, 57-61, 117-137, 141-159, 166-195, 197, 
198). — Research with field crops (E. S. R., 67, p. 128), reported on again from 
the station and outlying fields, included fertilizer experiments with wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, mangels, swedes, alfalfa, and hay; effects 
of fertilizers on the maturation of barley; establishment, fertilization, and use 
of grassland; fertilized crop rotations; effects of rotational fallow on ■weed 
population; eultui’al tests with wheat and sugar beets; trials of forage mix- 
tures; inoculation experiments with alfalfa; and studies on field plat technic 
and of the accuracy of field experiments. 

[The Woburn field experiments, 1931], J. A. YoELCKm (Rothamsted 
Ewpt. Sta., Harpenden, Rpt. 1931, pp. 93-106, 138-140, 160-165, fig, 1), — Yields 
in the fifty-fifth year of continuous wheat and barley on Stackyard field treated 
with different fertilizers and manure, the third crop after two years of fallow, 
are tabulated and discussed as in previous reports (E. S. B., 67, p, 123). Other 
investigations x^e viewed were crop rotations, green manuring triabsy and ferti- 
lizer tests with sugar beets and pasture. The operation of the Woburn Experi- 
mental Farm is again described by H. G. Miller. 

[Forage crops, investigations in Wales] (Welsh Jour, Agr., 6 (1930), pp. 
130-249, pi 1, figs. 8; 7 (1931), pp. 142-219, 229-276, pi. 1; 8 (1932), pp. 84-102, 
124-196, 229-232). — Various phases of research with different forage crops, 
meadows, and pastures are reported on severally from the university colleges 
at Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff, the Madryn Castle Farm School, and the 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station. 

Volume 6 includes the following articles : Nationality Trials with Oocksfoot 
and Observations on the General Bearing of the Relationship of Stem Shoots 
to Leaf Shoots, by R, G. Stapledon (pp. 130-140) ; Perennial Rye-grass at 
Aberystwyth, by T. J. Jenkin (pp. 140-165) ; The Effect of Different Cutting 
and Manurial Treatments on the Tiller and Boot Development of Cocksfoot, 
by B. G. Stapledon and W. E. J* Milton (pp. 166-174) ; The Influence of Date 
of /Sowing on the 'Permanency of Certain Legumes as Constituents of Pastures, 
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by M. T» Thomas (pp. 175-182) ; The Effect of Cutting to the Ground Level 
upon the Growth of Established Plants of Da^tijUs fflonieraia and PUeum 
pratense, by M, A. PL Tincker (pp. 1S2-19S) ; A Comparative Study of the 
Effects of Artificial Manures on the Botanical Oouiposition of the Herbage in 
ail Old Pasture, by E. Jones (pp. 198-208) ; Tlie Recovery of Nitrogen in Pastures 
from the Application of Nitrogenous Manures, by T. W. Fagan aiid IL O. , Davies 
(pp. 208-222) ; The Effect of Cutting Sainfoin at Different Stages on the Yield 
and Chemical Composition of Hay and Aftermath, by T. W. Fagan and J. 
Rees (pp. 224-237) ; and The Chemical Composition of Barley Grain and Straw 
Grown in Mid- Wales, by T. W. Fagan and J. B. Watldii (pp. 237-249). 

Volume 7 includes the following articles: Observations on the Effect of Va- 
rious Manures on (A) Yield of Hay and (B) Botanical Composition of the 
Herbage of Meadow-land, by B. A. and E. J. Eoberts and I. G. Lewis (pp. 142- 
155) ; Experiments on the Depth of Sowing and the Time of Sowing Sainfoin, 
by J. Bees (pp. 155-168) ; “ Suction-force” Measurements on the Seeds of Some 
Strains of Grasses, by H. G. Ohippindale (pp, 168-182) : Simple Seeds Mixtures 
Containing Pedigree and Indigenous Strains Compared with Ordinary Com- 
mercial Mixtures for Permanent Grass, by M. T. Tiiomas (pp. 182-186) ; The 
Effect of Sowing Wild White Clover on the Meat Producing Capacity of a Tem- 
porary Pasture, by E. J. Eoberts (pp. 187-194) *, Manuring Pedigree Grasses for 
Seed Production, by G. Evans and E. A. Calder (pp. 195-208) ; Seed Production 
of Pedigree Gi'asses in Montgomeryshire, by G. Evans (pp, 208-219) ; The Dis- 
tribution of the Nitrogenous and Mineral Constituents in the Oat Plant at 
Different Stages of Growth, by T. W. Fagan and J, E. Watkin (pp. 229-246) ; 
The Chemical Composition of Eleven Species and Strains of Grasses at Different 
Stages of Maturity, by T. W. Fagan and W. E. J, Milton (pp. 246-255) ; The 
Chemical Composition of Pasture Grass under Different Systems of M'aiiage- 
znent, by T. W. Evans (pp. 255-267) ; and The Eecovery of Nitrogen in l%- 
tures from the Application of Nitrogenous Manures— Fart II, The Recovery of 
Nitrogen in Ordinary Swards, by T. W. Fagan and E, 0. Davies (pp. 268-276). 

Volume 8 includes the following articles: I, The Effect of Wild White Clover 
on the Live Weight Increments from a Temporary Pasture ; II, A Comparison 
of Temporary and Permanent Pasture, by E. J. Eoberts (pp. 84-93) ; Further 
Tests of Nationality and Strain in Grasses, hy. E, A. EobertS' and. I. G. . Lewis 
(pp, 94-102) ; In Quest of the Best Sainfoin, by J. Bees (pp. 124-139) ; Italian 
Rye-grass for Winter Keep, by M, Griffith -and M,. Jones- (pp, ,139-144)) ; The 
Chemical Composition of the ^ Miseellaneous ■ Plerbs o-f Pastures ■, (pp. 144-151) 
....and'The Effect of Manures on the" Nitrogen and Mineral Content, of the Produce 
of ContrastingVPasture /Types, .(pp. -192-lM), -both by T. W-. Fagan -and -H. T, 
Watkins Chemical - Oompositioh; of; Various -White ,Clovers and of Italian "Rye- 
grass, by E. D. Williams and;' T. W. Evans (pp. 151-162)-;- Effect of a Nitrog- 
enous Manure on White -'Glover-' -and a Comparison of the Productiveness of 
Four Types of White Glover under Simulated Pasture Conditions, by It. D, 
Williams (pp. 163-170) ; The Yield and Response to Manures of Contrasting 
Pasture Types,' by- W. Davies and T. E. Jones (pp. 170-192) ; and The Bracliea- 
- ,tiO'n of Bracken, "by M. Griffith, W. Evans, and E, E. Williams (pp. 229-232). - - 
--, - '-Cereal variety experiments 'at North. Platte, N. E. Jodon (Nehrmlca' Sta, 
Bul:"27B (1982), pp, 85, fig, 1).— Varietal comparisons carried on in cooperation 
with the H. S. Department of Agriculture within the period 1924 to 1931 are 
summarised. Earlier tests have been;noted;,('.E. S'. R.,- 49, p. '527). The 'sevenil 
crops, ranked in -order- of -productiveness, were-'-'corn, winter %vheat, barley, grain 
sorghum, spring wheat, and oats. Outstanding varieties incduded Substcdion 
White corn for dry land, and' Substation Yellow and certain hybrids for irri-. 
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gatioii; feterlta of the grain sorghums; Nebraska 60 and local strains of 
Turkey winter wheat for corn gi'ound ; Ceres spring wheat ; Trebi and Comfort 
barley ; and Burt and Nebraska 21 oats. Other high-yielding varieties and 
strains were inferior in one or more agronomic characters to the sorts listed 
or had not been tested conclusively. 

Tlie cotton plant, III, R. C. P. Boone (Le Gotonnier. Paris: Soa Ed. 
G6ogr, Marit. et Colon. 19$%, vol. $, pp. 259, pis. 102, figs. 2If ). — Volume S of this 
work (B. S. B., 65, p. 223) treats of the ginning and baling of cotton, con- 
dition and tare of bales, the economics of the ginning industry? and an account- 
ing system for gins. 

Life history and habits of crested wheatgrass, L. D. Love and H. C. 
Hanson {Jour. Agr. Research [H. # {19$2), No. 6, pp. 371-88$, figs. 9).— 

The seed and inflorescence of crested wheatgrass (Agropyron cristatum) (B. 
S. R., 67, p. 518) and the development and morphology of the seedling and 
mature plant are described from studies at the North Dakota Experiment 
Station. 

The seed may he distinguished from those of A. repens, A. smithii, and A. 
tenerum by its rolled lemma and palea, its wide blunt base, and the char- 
acteristic oblong shape of the apex of the rachilla segment. The seedlings 
grow much more slowly than bromegrass seedlings during the first 24 days, 
but from then on at the same rate or even faster. Characters distinguishing 
very young seedlings of crested wheatgrass include the greenish-pink coleoptlle, 
the three veins in the first leaf, and slenderness of the entire plant. The root 
system of crested wheatgrass at the end of the second season extended down 
8 ft, with a lateral spread from the crown of over 2 ft., and the working 
level was about 3.3 ft The entire system had very many fine secondary and 
tertiary branches. It was also observed that the seed held in cool dry storage 
may be expected to germinate satisfactorily until four years of age, and that 
the optimum planting depth is 0.25 to 0.5 in., varying with the dryness of the 
surface soil 

Size of seed piece and sprout removal in relation to sprout formation 
on Jerusalem artichoke tubers, V. R. Boswell (Amer. Boa. Sort BcL Proe., 
28 {1981), pp. 291-296). — ■Tubers of White Improved Jenisalem-artichokes 
weighing about 10, 20, 30, 40, and 60 g were planted in comparison with tubers 
of the same weights cut in halves in moist sand on a greenhouse bench and 
covered with moist peat moss, and five successive crops of sprouts were col- 
lected. Most of the 5-g pieces and over half of the 10- and 15-g pieces had de- 
cayed between the fourth and fifth crop of sprouts. The tubers appeared to be 
so nearly exhausted upon harvesting the fifth crop that tlie study was ter- 
minated. Except with very large tubers, cutting in half resulted definitely in a 
greater number of sprouts pi'-oduced, and in 'all sizes a greater weight :of 
sprouts.' 

The total number of sprouts per piece increased from about 8 for 5-g pieces 
to 55 for 70-g pieces, although sprout size and tuber size were not consistently 
related. The number and weight of sprouts, i^roducecl per unit weight of seed 
piece were about twice as great in the 5-g as in the 70-g size. In the other 
sizes they fluctuated considerably, hut in general varied inversely with the size 
of seed piece. In each crop of sprouts the number per piece increased eon- 
sis ten tiy with size of tuber, although the smaller tubers produced more sprouts 
in proportion to tuber 'Weight. , . 'V''''"' 

' ■ 'Length' of rest |>eFiodl of 'the tuber of Jerusalem artichoke (Btelianthms 
tuberosus L. ) , Boswell (Amer. Boo. Sort. Boi. Proc., 28 {1981), pp. 

Tubers of 145 varieties or forms of Jerusalem-artichoke, collected 
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by D.. N. Slioemaker, were planted in moist soil on greeiilionse bonielies on 
December 1, witli temperatures of GO to 65 F. at night and 70 to 75 in the day 
til rougi unit winter and early spring. The first sprout appeared in 2 lots at Si 
days, ill 3 at 40 days, and in 21 at 94 days, while 10 lots showed no sprouts 
for 172 days. The time required' for sprouting 50 per cent of tin,,'' tubers in 
the lot, was considered the best index of length of rest period. In general, 
lots producing the first sprouts early showed additional sprouting tubers in 
fairly rapid succession and reached the 50 per cent or all-sprouted stages cor- 
respondingly early. Considering the 90 strains in w^hicli all sound toilers had 
produced sprouts by the end of the study on July 13, the mean time reiiuired 
for the first sprout to appear was 87 days, for 50 per cent 120 days, and for all 
tubers 155 days. When the 145 lots were considered the respective averages 
were 85, 130, and 175 days. No apparent correlation was indicated between 
yielding capacity and length of rest period, although the rest period of most 
good varieties is relatively long, 5 to 6 months, if the tubers are not subjected 
to low temperature. 

Apical dominance in the tuher of the Jerusalem artichoke (Heliaiithus 
tnberosiis Ij.), V- R. Bos well (Amer. Soc. Eort. Sci. Proc., 28 (1981) ^ pp. 
801-30 ^), — Study of the number, weight, and position of five successive crops 
of sprouts on large tubers of White Improved Jerusalern-artichokes sug- 
gested that individual branches of multiple-branched tubers are apparently 
dominant over no other branches. A partial apical dominance seemed to exist 
within the individual branch, since about twice as many apical sprouts as 
medial and basal sprouts were produced in the first three crops. There was 
only a slight loss of the partial apical dominance after the removal of three 
to four crops of sprouts. 

The influence of growth stage and frequency of cutting on the yield and 
composition of a perennial grass, Phalaris tuberosa, A. B. Y. RichaePson, 
H. C. Teumble., and R. E. Shapteb (Aws#. Cbuneil SoL and Indus. Research Bui 
66 (1982), pp. 85, figs, id).-— Ip studies at the Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute, the growth stage exercised a determining influence on the composi- 
tion of this grass, especially on the protein, crude fiber, carbohydrate, and min- 
eral content. The crude protein content of the herbage fell from 33 per cent 
at early tillering to 3.37 at maturity, while the percentages at tillering of crude 
fiber (15.88), and nitrogen-free extract (34.65) rose at maturity to 26.71 and 
57.75, respectively. The phosphorus and potassium contents of the dried herl)- 
age were very high early in growth and fell steadily to a minimum at maturity. 
Nitrogen assimilation was very active in relation to carbon assimilation and 
transpiration. The amount of nitrogen and phosphorus in the herbage at 
maturity was considerably less than, at an earlier growth stage; there was a 
downward migration of portions of these elements from the herbage to the basal 
portion of the stem and to the root system, rather than a loss, With potas- 
sium, however, a substantial and absolute loss occurred from all portions of 
the plant during the final growth stage. This loss, equal to 27.8 per cent of 
the total intake, is regarded as a migration of potassium from the plant to the 
soil.',' 

When R. tuUrosa was subjected to several systems of defoliation, the yield 
of herbage, basal intemodes, and roots was reduced considerably by increasing 
the number of cuts, while the actual yield of protein was greatly increased. 
The , yield of 'phosphorus, fin .the herbage .was increased, by moderate cutting. 

■ The '.yield, of .nutrients , per , liter of,,, water transpired was increased 'greatly . 
by the more frequent .'cutting. , Considering yield of dry malt^ and of nutrients, 
conservation of water in relation to nutrients, and persistence in an arid 
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environment, a system of three cuttings probably would give optimum results 
with P, tuberosa, 

The distribution and adaptation of Poa bnlbosa in the United States and 
in foreign countries, H. A. Schoth and M. Halpeein {Jour, Amor, Soc. Agron., 
24 {WS2), No, 10, pp. 780-703). — ^Observations on P. hulhosa (chiefly vivipara) 
in the United States, supplemented by data in the European literature and 
from unpublished sources, indicated a wide distribution for this grass. It is 
found on many soil types, in diverse situations, and at elevations from sea 
level to above 10,000 ft., and is distributed widely over the earth. While 
the growth and stands in the first year after planting quite often are small 
and spotted, its dual multiplication habit makes possible a fairly rapid increase 
of plants. P. bnlbosa is currently the most widely used and of greatest farm 
value in the United States in southern Oregon and northern California. See 
also earlier notes (E. S. E„ 59, p. 524; 61, p. 224; 65, p. 638; 66, p. 783). 

A late crop of potatoes for Oklahoma, G. W. Cochran {Amer. Soc. ffort. 
&ci, ProG., 28 (1931), pp. 257-260 ). — ^Whole potatoes, either northern-grown seed 
held in storage until planting time or second crop Oklahoma seed held until the 
next August, gave consistently better results in Oklahoma Experiment Station 
studies than tubers treated chemically or bruised. Ammonium sulphocyanate 
gave better results than other chemicals in both greenhouse and field. No 
chemical treatment tested appeared successful enough under Oklahoma con- 
ditions to be recommended for general use. 

Potatoes in irrigated rotations, D. A. Savage {Montana ma. Bui 263 
(1932), 2 )p. 36, ftps, d).— Experiments with potatoes, carried on under irrigation 
at the Huntley Branch Station from 1912-1929, inclusive, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, dealt with the effects of crop sequences, 
eontinuous cropping, barnyard manure, and alfalfa. The rotation experiments 
were noted earlier in some detail (E. S, R., 60, p. 686; 62, p. 128). 

The rotations producing the highest yields and the best quality of potatoes 
invariably included alfalfa, or barnyard manure, or both. Rotations containing 
alfalfa averaged 273.9 bu. of potatoes per acre compared with 198.9 bu. from 
similar sequences omitting alfalfa. Manured rotations averaged 268 bu., while 
similar unmanured cropping systems made 217.8 bu. The average increase in 
potato yields from the use of both alfalfa and manure in rotation equaled the 
combined gain from alfalfa and manure determined separately. In rotations 
where the higher yields of potatoes were due to manure and alfalfa, the yields 
of the crop were maintained at about the same high level and in some cases 
were Increased throughout the 16 years, while potatoes in systems omitting 
manure and alfalfa declined markedly in yield. 

Manure applied directly to potatoes resulted in an average increase of 78.T 
bu„ or 87.9 per cent, over similar unmanured sequences. Manure applied 
1 and 4 years before potatoes increased yields 13.1 bu., or 5.6 per cent. Manure 
increased potato yields more when applied to oat stubble than to beet ground 
in the fall before the potato crop. Potato yields in 2-year manured rotations 
decidedly exceeded those in 8-year manured rotations, showing the beneficial 
effect of the greater total quantity of manure used in the 2-year sequence. 

In rotations containing 3 years of alfalfa, potatoes averaged 302.8 bu. per 
acre for the 16 years, which amounted to 53.2 per cent more than in similar 
rotations without alfalfa, while those in rotations with only 2 years of alfalfa 
averaged only 286.4 bu,, 28.1 per cent over similar sequences without alfalfa. 
Potatoes following alfalfa In the rotations oiityielded those following oats, 
sugar beets, corn, and continuous potatoes in the order named. The lowest 
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yields and poorest quality of potatoes were obtained from coiitiiiuous potatoes 
or from sliort rotations inclncling neither alfalfa nor manure. Winter rye as a 
spring green manure depressed potato yields even lower than continuous croi>- 
ping to potatoes. 

Potatoes had a very beneficial effect on the soil for sugar beets, corn, and 
oats.. Sugar beets yielded less directly after alfalfa than where potatoes 
intervened. Potatoes excelled beets as a preceding crop for corn but were not 
so good for oats. 

Some effects of irrigation upon yield and quality of potatoes produced 
in the Yaldiiia Valley, L. L. Claypool and O. M. Bloimis {Amer. Mort. 
8oi. Froc., 28 (1931) ^ pp. 249-252). — When different irrigation treatments were 
given potatoes at the Washington Irrigation Substation from 1925 to 1930, 
inclusive, the best yields and the most U. S. No. 1 tubers were made where 
the soil was kept continuously moist. Any irrigation treatment resulting 
in a severe check in growth due to inadequate soil moisture will when growth 
resumes cause the formation of second growth knotty tubers. Large vines 
which can be kept vigorous and healthy throughout growth are a decided ad- 
vantage under irrigation. 

Some responses of potato plants to spacing and thinning, L. L. Clay- 
pool and O. M. Moitms (Amor. 8og. Hort, 8ci. Proc., 28 (1931), pp. 253-256),— 
Netted Gem potatoes were grown 1 plant per hill in hills 6, 12, 18, and 24 in. 
apart during 3 years. The greatest total yields and yields of IJ. S. No. 1 
tubers were produced in the O-in. spacings. Total yields gradually decreased 
as the planting distances were wider, but not proportionally. An appreciable 
consistent increase in the number and size of tubers per hill found in wider 
spacings was not enough to offset the greater yield from the increased number 
of tubers in 6-in. spacings. With 1 to 4 plants per hill in hills 12 in. apart, 
the greatest 3 deld of U. S. No. 1 tubers was produced on plats with 2 or B 
plants per hill More tubers were produced per plant as the number of plants 
per hill decreased. The data indicated that size and quality of potato tubers 
can be regulated within limits by spacing of hills, by number of plants per 
hill, or by the combination of both. 

The relation of solar and sky radiiation, ■ temperature, and humidity' to 
the siin-scaM of potatoes in lOSl, W. M. Peacock, K. G. Wmamv, and T. M. 
WhiteMxVK (A'/u-er. Sac. Hort. - 8m. Proc., 28 (19Bl), pp. 261-265h-^Am&Btim- 
tions in 1931 continued previous findings (B., S. .'E., pl 826): that less aiim 
scald will occur in. tubers remaining -out .over night than when picked up, at 
midday after exposure to the sun for -a few hours.' . ■The average percentage 
of sun-scald .injury, in, tube,rs dug' at 2.30 p. m. -and picked, tip at 11.30 a m. next 
da.y..waB ,a3 andnf those dug at 8.30 a. m,' .and gathered at 11.30 a. m. the same 
clay was 12.6.: ,■, 'The tuber:;temp'eratur.e 'of .those dug the day before gathering 
was higher at S.30 and 11.30 a. m. the day picked up than of the other lot. 
Storage temperatures of 40 and 60'* F. practically stopped the development of 
the injury compared with tubers in the same lots stored at 90 and 95“ . 
^Proceedings of the eighteenth annual meeting of the. Potato ' AssO'Cia- 
tion of America (Potato Assoc. Am67\ Proc., 18 (1931), pp. 132, figs. '6),— The 
.eighteenth',, ,annuar .meeting,, of Ahe. .association, .held in New (Means,. La.,' on 
Deeeihber"23-^0, , 1931, ' is reported,' .on, , and the activities of the . organization ■ and 
of its^ committees,, in "1931 are,',; summarized. Papers presented ' .include the 
following : Plot Technique for Fiel^ Experiments with the Potato, by IT. R. 
Livermore (pp. 7-19) ; Breaking the Rest Period of the Potato, by W Stuart 
and B. H. Milstead (pp, 20.^30); A Field'' Study ' of .Potato,' 'Tuber ' ''D 
Western New York, by B, V. Hardenburg (pp. ,31--40),';,''P, toting Potatoes ' 
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Rows, by W. M. Peacock (pp. 41-48) ; The Tolerance of Potatoes to Soil 
Reaction in Ohio by J. Biishnell (pp. 49-52) ; Some Climatic Factors as They 
Affect Potato Prochictiori in Florida, by M. li. Ensign (pp. 53-60) ; Blight 
Immime Potato Hybrids, by D. Reddick, W. P. Crosier, and W. B. Mills 
(pp. 60-64); Becent IiiYestigations of Potato Calico, by DPR. Porter (pp. 
65-69) (B. S. B., 66, p. 443) ; Yellow Dwarf, and Moron Diseases of Potato in 
Michigan, by J. H. Muncie (pp. 70^73) ; Effects of Prestorage and Storage 
Conditions on Physiological Loss in Weight of Potato Tubers (Preliminary 
Report), by O. Smith (pp. 73-76) ; Fertilizer Placement Studies with the 
Potato, by W. H, Martin and B. E. Brown (pp. 77-114) ; and Report of the 
Seed Potato Certification Committee, by W. H. Martin et al. (pp. 115-124). 

Grain sorghum varieties in Texas, R. B. Kaepee, J. R. Quinby, D. L. Jones, 
and R. E, Dickson {Texas Sta. Bid. 4^9 {19S2), pp. 50, figs. IS). — Yield trials 
of grain sorghum varieties reported on for the period 1912-1931 were made 
by the station and the U. S. Department of Agriculture wmrking separately 
and in cooperation at substations in different regions of Texas. The varieties 
are described with recommendations for the several parts of the State. Date-of- 
planting and spacing experiments have been noted (E. S. R., 65, p, 332) . 

Grain sorghum follows cotton and corn as the third important crop in Texas, 
yielding anrnially about 60,000,000 bu., or nearly half the crop of the United 
States. It is particularly adapted to the western two-thirds of Texas. Varie- 
ties indicated as best in the ivestern part of the State, strictly a grain sorghum 
region, included Dwarf Yellow milo, Texas Blackhull kafir, and Spur feterita, 
except where chinch bugs and accompanying disease damage milo; in central 
and southern Texas, hegari, Spur feterita, Texas Blackhnll kafir, Ohiltex, and 
darso ; and in the more humid area to the east, Shrock and darso, although 
hegari, Spur feterita, and kafir can be grown where bird damage is not too 
severe. 

Calcium and hydrogen-ion concentration in the growth and inoculation 
of soybeans, W. A. Albbeoht (Jour. Amer. Boo. Agron., 24 (1932), No. 10, pp. 
79S-806, figs^ 8).— In research (B. S. R., 62, p. 226) at the Missouri Experiment 
Station, small quantities of calcium greatly influenced the nodiilation of soy- 
beans, an effect manifested through the plant and not the bacteria, since 
transplanting 10-day-old seedlings from sterile calcium-bearing sand to Inocu- 
lated sour soil increased nodulation four times over plants from untreated 
sand. The same preliminary treatment of the plants for 10 days in a cal- 
cium-bearing medium also gave greater growth and greater nitrogen fixation 
in the plants’ early history. 

The use of eleetrodialyzed colloidal clay,- titrated to various degrees of 
saturation as a means of supplying calcium at varying degrees of acidity and 
in different quantities per seed to supply variable amounts of available calcium, 
demonstrated that disease-free, apparently normal growth of the soybean is 
controlled by the quantity of available calcium and not by the H-ion concentra- 
tion within its more common ranges. This action was limited to the ionic or 
adsorbed forms, mineral crystal calcium being without effect. Potassium and 
magnesium failed to function in this respect as did calcium. With low sup- 
plies of calcium per plant nodulation was not possible, while with higher sup- 
plies both growth and nodulation resulted. The function of caleinm in the 
growth of legumes evidently is to supply the element calcium, which seems to 
be needed more than other elements for growth, nodulation, and normal develop- 
ment of legumes, and not to change the soil reaction. 

Impermeability in,;, mature and immature sweet clover seeds as 'affected 
by conditions of' storage, B. A. Hsxqeson Acad. Bei., Arts, md Letters, 
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Trans,, 27 (1932), pp, 193-200) , Studies ot sweetclover seed subjected to vari- 
ous conditions of desiccation and storage indicated tliat tbe change from tlie per- 
meable to the impermeable state takes place as a final step in the maturation 
of the seed. The assnniptioii of the impermeable state can ■ be preveiited by 
storage in a cool moist place or induced by storage in a dry , place. Storage 
for 16 months in a moist cold room notably reduced the viability of permeable 
seeds, while dry storage for the same time had little effect on tlie impermeability 
of hand-picked seeds or on their viability. The viability of scarified seeds 
w’as reduced greatly under all storage conditions, and storage out-of-doors 
reduced the percentage of impermeable seeds in all mature and immature lots. 

Proximal dominance in the sweet potato, K. G. Thompson and J. H. Beat- 
tie (/Iwer. Soe. Hart, Sci. Proc,, 28 {1981), pp, 270-215). —The proximal end 
of the enlarged root of the sweetpotato (Ipomoea batatas) is strongly domi- 
nant in the production of draws or sprouts. The cutting of roots in 2, 3, 
and 4 pieces resulted in sprout production throughout the entire length of the 
root and in comparable numbers on the various sections. In the 3- and 
4-piece lots the two end pieces tended to produce slightly more sprouts than 
the middle sections, even though the pieces were about equal in size. The 
removal of a small amount of tissue from the proximal end of the root also 
sufficed to break the dominance. Complete severing of the root seemed neces- 
sary to break the dominance ; girdling was not enough. The reduction in grams 
of seed stock required per plant from 19.4 in whole roots to 13 per plant in 
roots cut in 3 pieces showed a saving of about 83 per cent in seed stock. Loss 
from decay which may enter the cut surfaces must be considered in the prac- 
tical use of this method of increasing sprout production. 

Seedling hairiness as a varietal identification character in %vheat, »I. B. 
Habeington {Sci. Agr., IS {1982), No. 2, pp. 119-125, fig, 1). — By using a prelim- 
inary key of western Canadian hard red spring wheat varieties made with 
respect to coleoptUe coloration and seedling hairiness, Marquis and Beward 
seedlings could be separated accurately within a day of emergence, whereas 
separations of Marquis from Garnet, and Garnet from Beward, were less 
successful. Possibilities of the seedling hairiness test in the seed and grain 
trade are discussed briefly. 

A new wheat for Georgia, R. P. Bleuboe {Georgia Sta, Bui 171 {1982), pp, 
16, figs: 7).— Gasta wheat, a pure line selection from Purplestraw, selected in 
1921 at the station, is described as very similar to Purplestraw in growth habit 
but producing, a higher yield. While susceptible to rust, Oasta matures early 
and usually escapes serious damage from this cause. Although thorough tests 
for resistance,' to. loose . smut had ■ .not been made, field observations indicatec! 
that^Gasta'iS' resistant:; to present at the station. Both Oasta. and 

Purplestraw are adapted to all sections of Georgia. 

Praetical information included on wheat growing in Georgia considers soils, 
rotations,", fertilizers, cultural methods and- harvesting practices, insect pests, 
smuts, and-;, rust ■ , , 

,,;.;.Re'port crop season of 1930, H. A. 

H.\LV 0 Ee 0 N (ifiww. Dept Agr., B airy, and Food Bui 7 {1982), pp. 50, figs. &},— 
:dffie.:.current-,and. 'e the equipment of the Minnesota., 'State 

Testing Mill are summarized, with a report of investigations on the 1930 wheat 
crop. 

.;Tests.:On:51.,'car^ spring" wheat-from',.- Minnesota, .North -D'akota, 

and South Dakota, and 1 car of hard winter wheat from Minnesota, showeti 
averages for weight per bushel 59 lbs., moisture content 11.3 per cent, flour 
yield 74.09 per cent, and ash content of wheat 1.692 and of fiour 0.515 per cent. 
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Compared witli results in previous crops, flour from the 1930 crop in general 
had very good baking characteristics, 'better texture and color, and higher 
loaf volume and absorption. The 1930 crop was comparatively low in diastatie 
activity and but slightly higher than the 1925 crop in average hydrogen-ion 
concentration. The yield and value of products from different grades of wheat 
are discussed in some detail. Routine tests on the winter wheat showed 
unsatisfactory milling character and poor baking results, possibly because of 
low protein content and other causes. Marquillo w^heat compared favorably 
with Marquis except in color and ash content. 

Results of seed tests for 1932, B. G. Sakbobn and L. X Higgins (Net^ 
Hampshire Sta. Bui 267 pp. 16 ). — ^Tables show the percentages of 

purity and germination for 357 official samples of field crops seed collected from 
dealers in New Hampshire during the year ended June 30, 1932. 

Weeds and their control {Brit. GoVimihia Dept. Agr. Bui. 106 {1932) j pp. 
54, pis. 20, figs. 11 ). — Descriptions and control methods are given for 85 weeds 
considered more or less important in British Columbia. 

HOETICULTUBE 

The vegetative propagation of plants, F. E. Gaednee (Maryland Bta. Bui. 
335 (1932), pp. 79-111, figs. 14 )- — Designed as a source of general information 
on vegetative propagation and as an aid to the amateur plant grower, this bulle- 
tin presents information on the principles and practices of asexual propaga- 
tion of various ornamental and fruit bearing plants. 

The rdle of acetaldehyde in the x*espiration of idaiits, S. A. Teotjt and 
F. Kim (IGt. Brit.} Dept. Set. and Indus. Research, Food Invest. Bd. Bpt. 
1981, pp. 7 S-B5, figs. 2 ).— that there is a normal equilibrium content 
of acetaldehyde in the tissue of fruits and that this rises in overripe, diseased, 
or oxygen excluded tissues, the authors report that in fruits stored in acetalde- 
hyde vapors of different concentrations the entering acetaldehydes were oxi- 
dized at the lower concentrations while at higher levels there was an increase 
in the production of carbon dioxide. Under normal aerobic conditions the 
author believes that acetaldehyde is removed from the system by oxidation 
and does not react with methylglyoxal to set up the secondary cycle, leading 
to the formation of alcohol. By artificially raising the equilibrium content of 
acetaldehyde the secondary cycle is activated, even in the presence of oxygert, 
with the consequent formation of alcohol. 

Effect of carbon dioxide content of storage atmosphere on carbohydrate 
traiisf orination in certain fruits' and vegetables, E. V. Miller and 0. Beooks 
{iJour. Agr. Research {V. B.}, 45 (1932), Ho. 8, pp. 449-459, figs. Observa- 
tions on the carbohydrate changes in peas, sweet corn, peaches, and cherries 
held for definite peiaods in jars in which the temperature and the percentage 
of carbon dioxide w''ere maintained at constant levels showed by far the most 
pronounced effects in the vegetables. Employing a temperature range of 0, 5, 10, 
15, 20, and 25° 0., the greatest effects of the carbon dioxide on carbohydrate 
composition of peas occurred at the higher points and with sweet corn at the 
lower part of the range. Carbon dioxide concentrations of 35 to 47 per cent 
had no significant influence on the percentage of reducing sugar, total sugar, or 
acid-hydrolyzahie polysaccharides in sweet and sour cherries and peaclies but 
did retard the sugar loss in peas and sweet corn. At temperatures of 15 and 
20°, 35 to 47 per cent of carbon dioxide in the atmospbere produced an overripe 
flavor in peaches but had 110 such effect on the cherries. The flavor of Gradus 
and' Nott Excelsior peaS' and Early Evergreen corn held at 15 and 25° was 
not "influenced by carbon dioxide- percentages of - 43 . to: 47 .. 'At thege'cencontra-: 
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tions am!' at 5® peas retained their flavor for S days and sweet corn for 4 clays. 
The Golden Bantam , sweet corn was more sensitive than Early Evergreen to 
the carhoii, cliO'Xide treatments. Within the limits of tolerance the treated 
sweet corn appeared somewhat sweeter than the control. 

A cytologlcal study of tlie effect of freezing temperatures on some pliiiit 
tissues, TJ. Tetley ( [CH, Brlf] Dept Bci. and Indus. Research, Pood Invest B(l 
Ept. 1931, pp. 105, 106). — Microscopical studies of the flesh of apples and onions 
stored at —5° C. showed visible injury to- the protoplasts prh,)r to tlie formation 
of ice, evident in a coagulation followed by rapid development of brown color- 
ing within about 20 minutes after exposure. Ice formed first on the external 
surface of the avails surrounding the intercellular spaces. When surrounded 
by a noilfreezing sucrose solution, apple and onion cells withstood teinperatures 
as low as —10°, hut were plasmolyzed. Coagulation of the protoiilast always 
occurred before the contents of tXie vacuoles froze. 

Tlie preservation of fruits and vegetables in the frozen state, T. N 
Mobkis and J. Baekee ({Gt. Brit.^ Dept. EgL and Indus. Research, Pood Invest. 
B(l Bpf. 19S1, pp. 129-133). — Of various fruits and vegetables studied, rasp- 
lierries were the only product not to undergo more or less marked aiitolytic 
changes when frozen, even as low as — ^20'° C. Partial cooking or blanching was 
found ■ a satisfactory method of preventing such- changes, and with peas, beans, 
and potatoes yielded a product superior to canned materials. Blanching is 
conceded practicable for fruits such as plums and cherries which ordinarily 
deteriorate in flavor and color when frozen raw. Since neither storage in 
vacuum at — 20° nor rapid freezing at —28°, —70°, or in liquid air had any 
permanent inhibiting effect on the autolytic enzymes, nor did quick freezing 
improve the textui*e of the product after thawing and cooking, the authors 
(liiestlon the value of the quick freezing method of x>reservation. 

[Horticulture at the Idaho Station] (Idaho Bta. But IBB (19SB), pp. 

.—Brief reports are given on maturity and storage studies with prunes 
and apples. 

[Horticulture at the Kentucky' Station] (KentucJcy Bta. Rpt 1931, pt. 1, 
pp. ,B5,' Sl-Slf, 35, 86, 51f, 59, 60). — Included in this report are discussions of 
boron as a factor in the growth of lettuce; the comparative merits of the 
Blakemore and 'Premier (Howard 17) strawberries summer 'and winter cover 
crops for peach' odiards the thinning -of 'peach fruits.; the relation of shoot 
.growth to fruit size in peaches; the value, of .'sodium carbonate as a supplement 
■ to lime .and manure in fe.rtilizing vegetables';" the relation of nitrate, phosphate, 
:hn'd 'soluble earbcflaydrate.ra^^^^^ in the -petiole's of tomatoes "to growth and yield; 
\cultiiral 'and .fertilizer '-tests-'; with 'peaches';, and strawberries; and the growth 
. and' .suxTival- O'f 'black', walnut,' black.. ^ various native and introduced 

forest ''-species.,.' '' 

,' ': 'IHo,rticiiItu're at the ■ Michigan Station-] V. K..:Gaei)NEr (Michigan Bta. Rpt 
'IMiy'pp.'.'--. presented on breeding and varietal. 

;. ''Studies.' 'with .'fruits vegetables, ' on plant selection' in .the black raspberry, 
b'n'.-the '-'loss of' -pres-sure' in incorrectly ..desi^ spray outflts, on the thinning 
of,.;phim's,'-^'''on;'t'h'eMhflu'e^ fertilizers and. soil on the' growth and yield -of 
Concord' 'grapes, mn. grit. .cell, formation in the ICielfer pear, and on the .hardening, 
off of chrysanthemum plants; 

.[Horticulture .at the' .Mis'-sissippi' Station], R. V. 'Lo'rr, T, .E. ".. Ashley, B'. 

Edmond, B. 0, Monosmith, W. E, Aykes',^ S.. J.-' GBEEm .H. 'P.' 'WAiXACE,.,''an'd 
Robert (Mississippi Sta. Rpt 193B, pp. 34-37, 38, 39, 45, 51, 52, 57, 58, 6$, 64y.--- 
Information is presented on the influence of nitrogen fertilizers on growth and 
fruiting of ^ the peach; on" .'the use of"'' solar heat in hotbeds; on head':. lettuce 
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adaptation and strain tests ; on tests of nitrogen fertilizers for potted plants ; 
on variety tests at tiae Delta Substation with tomatoes and peaches ; on variety 
and cultural, trials with vegetables and pecans at the Natchez Substation; on 
variety ' and fertilizer studies with tomatoes, peas, and beans at the Raymond 
Substation ; and on cultural and fertilizer studies with tung-oil trees at the 
South Mississippi Substation. 

Breeding plants of the cabbage group, O. H. Pearson ( California 8ta. Bill 
532 (1932), pp. 22, figs. 6). — ^Beginning with a discussion of the botanical 
characteristics of the cabbage bloom and of the technic employed in breeding, 
the author states that cabbage pollen retained its viability for 0 to 7 days at 
50® P. and for 2 days at 30 and 95'’. The optimum germination was secured 
at 68° in a 20 per cent sucrose solution. That self-pollination is decidedly 
less effective than cross-pollination was showm in double-pollination tests em- 
ploying green and red varieties. In this case only 6 per cent of the resulting 
seedlings were of seifed parentage. Two programs of breeding Brussica oleracea 
are proposed which take into account the compatibility relationships of this 
species. 

Changes in the composition of the garden pea after harvest, H. A. Jones 
and C. S. Bisson (Plant Physiol, 7 (1932), No. 2, pp. 213-283). — Studies at the 
California Experiment Station of the changes occurring in the pods and seeds 
of shelled and unshelled Dwarf Telephone peas showed that a temperature of 
0® C. practically brings to rest various changes in carbohydrate composition 
associated with edibility. Cooked after one week at 0° |ieas still possessed 
excellent quality. The most rapid loss in sucrose in peas occurred at 25®. 
Starch increased in the peas at higher temperatures, probably due to the con- 
densation of the sugars. Comparing peas in the pod and those shelled, it was 
evident that changes progress more rapidly in the shelled product. In pods the 
percentage of starch decreased at all temperatures, but least at 0®. 

Deterioration in shelled green^ peas held a few days in storage prior to 
canning, Z. I. Kertesz and E. L. Green (Joirr. Agr. Mesearch lU. B.], 45 (1932), 
Mo. d, p|). dd7~57d). —Observing that the changes which occur in shelled peas 
are rapid and complex, studies were made by the New York State Experiment 
Station of the comparative effects of (1) holding peas at room temperature 
without treatment, (2) cooling and storing peas at 30® F. without blanching, and 
(3) cooling and storing peas at 30® with blanching. Peas chilled quickly to 
30® and held at that temperature kept without apparent deterioration for 
several days. Blanching before cooling further delayed deterioration. 

The percentage and absolute amount of total sugars in the unblanched, chilled 
sample decreased during storage, indicating the continuance of respiratory 
activity. The absence of sugar changes in the blanched and chilled peas sug- 
gested that the respiratory enzymes were inactivated, by heating for 5 minutes 
to 180®. That there was no conversion of sugars to starch in shelled and 
stored peas was indicated by no increase in tlie percentage and absolute amount 
of starch per pea. The observed changes in quality could not be directly asso- 
ciated with chemical changes. 

The authors believe that the changes occurring in peas held in cold storage 
may result from one or two conditions, namely, the direct oxidation by oxygen 
of the air independently of respiration or other enzyme action and the injury 
of the outer epidermis during the process of mechanical shelling. 

Some pliotoperiodic and temperature , responses of the radish, T* M. 
Plitt (PJant Physiol, 7 (1932), No. 2, pp. 337-339, fig. 1). — The exposure at the 
University ' of' Chicago,. of' radish'' plants; held 

hours of daylight resulted "In, favorable root enlargement in both photoperiods 
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at the lower temperature and poor development for both photoperiods at the 
higher temperature. The thickened roots contained a little fructose and much 
glucose, and the slender roots an abundance of very small starch grains in 
the parenchymatous tissues. Temperature apparently influenced the form in 
which carbohydrates were stored, and very markedly the thickening of the 
roots. 

Grafting and biiddliig friilt trees, I. P. Lewis {Ohio 8ta. Bill. 510 il9S2)j 
pp. 2B, figs. 10).— A general discussion is presented upon the principles and prac- 
tices of propagating fruit trees, supplemented by certain experimental results. 
Scions coated with paraffin before storing were superior* to those stored with- 
out such coating and practicallj^ equal to freshly cut material, especially when 
used in March and April. By using basal growth from small 2-year or 3-year' 
twigs containing latent, dormant buds and coating the scion and cut surfaces 
with wax, successful grafts ’were made every month from November to August. 
For practical purposes early spring is conceded the best time to graft. Waxing 
scions greatly increased the percentage of success. A mixture of 4 parts paraf- 
fin and 1 part Piek-iip Gum was successful as a coating wax. 

Notes on tlie 1930 drought in West Virginia orchards, L. Veenee (Amer. 
.SoG, Hort. Bci. Proc., 28 (lOSl), pp. 640-658, fig. 1). — Stating that apples suffered 
much more than peaches and sour cherries from drought, the author compares 
precipitation in West Virginia in 1930 with that in other fruit-producing 
regions and concludes that factors besides moisture deficiency must have con- 
tributed to the severe injury. It was evident that orchards located on high 
ground, shallow soil, or in situations ordinarily very moist suffered most 
severely. Varieties differed sharply in their susceptibility to drought injury, 
Ben Davis being the most and York Imperial the least suscei>tible of those 
studied. Of effects on growth, depressed terminal development was one of the 
earliest responses and was more noticeable the succeeding year than during 
the drought. Except for injured trees, there was no hold-over effect on trunk- 
drcumference increment 

The respiration of some fruits in relation to temperature, M. H. Hallee, 
P. L. Harding, J. M. Lutz, and D. H. Rose (Amer, 8og. Sort. BoL Froc.,/28 
(1981), pp. dS3-58d).-™-Data presented by the IJ. S. Department of Agriculture 
on' the: respiratory activity of strawberries, peaches, lemons, oranges, and grape- 
fruit showed some striking differences in behavior of the various fruits. 
Strawberries increased In respiration .rate -at temperatures of from '40 to 80® 
F.' Peaches", behaved much the same'- at -32 and 40® with a. gradual increase 
above these degrees, except with Carman' at -80.® 'where decline was recorded 
from'dhe first .to, the fcnirth day. . The 'respiration rate of Eureka' lemons was 
':practically, 'Constant' at -32, 40,. 60, and .'70®,' with gradual increases at 60 and 
-100®' ■ and' decreases at 80 and 90®. 

:- ' The .respiration' ratio of the' stx*a wherries was about 1.3 at mO'St of the .te'rn- 
peratures .and of 'Carman, peaches 1, with 'Belle, Elherta, and Hale somewhat 
higher. ''. '^Considerable intramolecular respiration apparently 'O-ccurred .In' Flor- 
ida 'Oranges',, -and grapefruits at temperatures of 90® and above and in .California 
orange's a't iOO®.' / ' 

-''; ,Of dhe ; fruits; peaches had' the highest temperature ' coefficients. - At 

'70®' the ' respiration' rate of strawberries, oranges, lemons, and grapefruits- was 
from 7 to 8 times that at 32® and with peaches 11.5 to 16 times. 

-Cold- storage- experiiwe,uts with'Swedfish'fru'jts Ctrans. 'title] ,-'L,'-R asm^ 
(Bvengei Fomoi: mf.:Ir.sskr., '33-'(i,<?3£'')',, ''No.'-'.2',' pp. 49-102, fig$. 20). --Informa- 
tion is- presented on the comparative keeping qualities of 62 apple, 22 pear, and 
12 plum varieties and upon the pathological, biochemical, and anatomical 
:clianges occurring 'In, -stored fruit, " ' - - ' ' ' ' 
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A compaFisoji of different methods of taldng samples of apples in ex- 
perimental plots j M. J. Dossey and R. L. McMxjnn (Awen Soe, Mart, ScL 
Proc., 28 (1981), pp. 6 19-626). ^Vsing size of fruit as a criterion and the “good- 
ness of fit ” method of comparison, it was determined in these studies at the 
IlJinols Experiment Station that large samples of apples are needed to give 
reliable indications of the response to treatments. Attempts to select small 
representative samples were not found reliable, and of the methods tested the 
one requiring a 200-lb. sample per tree was found most worthy if the entire 
crop can not be graded or sized. In obtaining the 200-lb. sample five baskets 
were taken at random and enough fruit removed from one basket to adjust the 
weight to 200 lbs. 

Tabular biometrical presentation of pruning treatments with apple 
trees, F. W. Hoemann (Amen Soc. Sort. Sei. Proc., 28 {1931), pp. 613-618 ). — 
A statistical analysis of records taken in a York Imperial and Stay man 
Winesap orchard planted by the Virginia Experiment Station in 1915 showed a 
significant yield gain in both varieties for unpruned trees as compared with 
those pruned June 20, August 20, and October 20. The results favored low 
heads over iiigh heads and light pruning over heavy pruning, and suggested 
that under Virginia conditions higher yields may be expected from low-headed 
trees that are dormant pruned with intelligent moderation. 

Results of some experiments in pruning young apple trees, T. J. Talbert 
{Amer, Boo. Eo'rt. Sci. Proc., £8 (1931), pp. 610-612). — Comparisons at the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station of different types of pruning young apple trees showed 
that the type which required the heaviest cutting had the greatest dwarfing 
effect, as indicated in height and spread of tops and trunk girth increment. 
Unpruned trees came into fruiting earlier and were readily distinguished by 
their greater height and spread. 

Studies of growth and fruit bud. formation, I, II, G. Barnard and F. M. 
Read (Jour. Dept. Agr. Viotoriot;, 30 (1932), Nos. 7, pp. 349-361, figs. 3; 9, pp. 
463-468, figs. £) .—These papers report respectively a year’s observations on 
Victorian apples and pears. In the first paper information is given on the time 
of and the progress of fruit bud differentiation in Jonathan, Yates, and Rome 
Beauty apples at Templestowe and in Dunn and Cleopatra apples at Harcourt, 
Victoria. Initiation apparently took place five to six weeks after the spur 
leaves had reached their full growth. No correlation was determined behveen 
the date of fruit bud initiation and the season of blossoming. Those varieties 
having a second elongation of spur growth initiated their blooms over an ex- 
tended period. 

The second paper presents the results of studies with Bartlett (William Bon 
Chretien) pears in irrigated and nonirrigated districts of Victoria, Australia. 
Fruit bud initiation was found to take place in early December in both districts. 
It practically coincided with the cessation of growth in current season shoots, 
and occurred two weeks after the spur leaves attained full size. 

Apple pollination : An evaluation of methods and' pollenizers, A. B. 
Mxjrneek (Missouri Bta. Research Bui. 175 (1932), pp. 31, figs. 12). — Of three 
methods of pollination, namely, branch unit, screen cage, and paper bag, em- 
ployed during three years of pollination trials, the first twm more closely ap- 
proached results expected under natural conditions than did the paper bag 
method. When flowers are hand pollinated and covered with hags the set may 
be either above or below the natural yields, and this sitnatiou is believed to 
account to some extent for the wide divergence in results as reported by dif- 
ferent investigators. The screened cage-package bee method of pollination, in 
which the entire tree is' covered and a hive of bees released therein, is consid- 
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ered ideal for pollination studies but too costly. A deteriniuatioii ot tlie fruit 
set after tlie final natural drop is deemed tlie most reliable index to the results 
of seif- and cross-pollination tests. 

Of Yarious Yarieties tested, Jonathan, Delicious, and Ben Davis were found, 
on the basis of 6 years’ results, to be satisfactory pollinizers for most of the 
popular varieties grown in Missouri. York Imperial in the one year tested 
gave excellent results and also induced a high seed production in the crossed 
fruits. 

Apple tliiimiiig with special reference to Orimes Golden and Jonathan^ 
(1 W. ELLENwmoD and F. S. Howlett (Ohio Bta. Bwl. SOS {19S2), pp, 44^ figs. 
4 ). — Of various distances employed in thinning Grimes Golden and Jonathan 
apple fruits, 10 and 8 in., respectively, gave the most favorable responses when 
both si 3 ie and total weight of the remaining fruits were considered. Of two 
methods of thinning, namely, hand and shears, the former was more rapid and 
caused little Injury to the remaining fruits. Thinning to a definite number 
of inches between fruits was found more practical than to a certain number of 
leaves per fruit. The thiniriiig of Jonathans to any distance reduced the total 
weight of harvested fruits, and to a lesser extent the same results were ob- 
tained with Grimes Golden. The color of Jonathans was slightly improved 
by thinning, and there was some evidence that annual tliinning tends to in- 
crease the size of the oif-year crop. 

The leaf area per fruit of Grimes Golden trees thinned in 1030 to 8 in. was 
approximately double that on unthinned trees, and the gain in average weight 
per fruit was 86 per cent. Further increases in leaf area per fruit did not give 
a corresponding increase in weight. In general, increase in size of fruit per 
unit increase in leaf area was greater with Grimes Golden than with Jonathan. 

The time of thinning was an important factor with early varieties. For ex- 
ample, Oldenburg and Bed June trees thinned before the June drop produced 
considerably larger fruits than those thinned afterwards. The size and free- 
dom from blemishes were the best standards on which to base selection of fruits 
at the time of thinning. The beneficial effects of thinning were most pro- 
nounced In dry years. 

Effect of fruit tliinning upon carhohyclrate acciinmlation,,' formatiom of 
fruit buds, and set of bloom in- apple trees,. W. W. Aumion XAmer. Boo, Eort 
BcL .Froc,, 28 (19$ 1), pjh 999-604). ---In this ■ study, , conducted by the TL S. 
Department of Agriculture in the Shenandoah apple region, evidence was ob- 
tained that, fruit, tliimiing of , vigorous apple trees generally will, if sufficient 
' -tO' result in a surplus of synthesized- products -from- .the leaves' Increase fruit 
hud formation, eveii-if .done asJ-ate as' July 1,' In .nearly all cases whe.re trees 
'.blooiaM the- .-succeeding spring The thinned' trees- set a 'higher perce-.nta-ge 'of 
blo-o'xns. \ Trees -"under- irrigation .did not '--r-esi>ond' as -markedly .to thhiiimg 'as 
"- -did-'. eomp:arable -nonlrrigated ■ trees. - -The .-'immediate- effect ofT:hloning was to 
' " increase the . size -.and- color of- the, fruit 'and, as ..indicated !n analy« of s,purs and 
shoots taken from 3 to 8 -we'eks' after, 'thinning, the, percentage of- synthesized 
.carbob-ydrates. , 

Effect of tMnning before' the ."'June 'drop upon -fruit production, F. -S- 
Hoivlett (Amer, Boc. Eort. Proa, £8 pp. 

Experiment Station 94 per cent of the clusters on a large, vigorous 3T-year-old 
Yellow Transparent tree that were thinned to one fruit before the June drop 
held this single frait to harvest, and with each progressive increase in number 
of apples per cluster the set decreased accordingly. Similar results were se- 
cured with Grimes Golden and Ensee. In the ease of a single tree where part 
of the limbs were thinned to one fruit before-' the June drop, a high percentage 
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remained on tlie thinned brnnches and ' a much smaller percentage on the iin- 
thinned, indicating that thinning largely eliminated the June drop. 

Where branches of a single tree were used, the differences in sisie of the 
remaining fruits on June 24 tended in some eases to disappear by harvest, 
suggesting that fruits on unthinned branches tend to be influenced by the adja- 
cent thinned branches and that it is better to use comparable separate trees 
in thinning experiments. The crop in pounds per tree was greater in early- 
thinnd than in late- thinned trees. 

Snmnaer oil sprays for late brood codling-inotli, H. G, Swabtwoijt (Amer. 
Soo, Hort. Bet* Proc., 28 (1931), pp. 66S-666 )* — A comparison in 1930 at the 
University of Missouri of white oil emulsion of medium viscosity with arsenate 
of lead in the control of the second brood codling moth showed promising 
results with respect to insect control, but considerable foliage injury and sp(jt- 
ting of fruit occurred on some of the oil-sprayed trees, particularly Grimes 
Golden. The substitution of oil sprays for lead arsenate considerably reduced 
the residues of arsenic, the amount being in most cases near or below the 0.01 
grain per pound of fruit tolerance. 

Cytological study of changes in the apple during its development on the 
tree, U. Tetley ([Oh Brit.] Dept. Bci. and Indus. Research, Food Invest. Bd. 
Rpt. 1931, pp. 103-105, fig. 1 ). — A brief account is given of the structural changes 
taking place in the flesh and skin of Bramley Seedling apples dui iiig develop- 
ment on the tree. 

Chemical studies in the physiology of apples, XII, XIII (Ann. Bot. 
[London}, 46 (1932), No. 183, pp. 407-459, figs. 11; 597-631, figs. J).— These 
studies at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, are re- 
ported in two parts. 

XII. Ripening processes in the apple and the relation of time of gathering 
to the chemical changes in cold storage, H. K. Archbold.—Analyses of Bramley 
Seedling and Worcester Pearmain apples from an unfertilised sod orchard 
showed no starch present during the first 3 weeks of growth ; in fact 53 per 
cent of material other than water accumulating in this period was insoluble 
substance and acid. Approximately 15 per cent of the solids at the end of 
the first 3 weeks was sugar — fructose, sucrose, and glueose, in roughly equal 
amounts. Starch synthesis began after 22 days and continued for 60 and 30 
days, respectively, in Worcester Pearmain and Bramley. In the same period 
ihe percentage of solids stored as sugar increased to 55 and that of acid and 
insoluble substance declined to about 17. During the final ripening stages over 
80 per cent of the solids was stored as sugar. The rate of nitrogen intake 
reached a maximum after 2 weeks of growth and then declined continuously. 

In fruits gathered while still containing 0.5 per cent or more of starch, the 
initial rate of loss of dry weight was very low. As sucrose inversion pro- 
ceeded, reducing sugars increased only to decrease again when sucrose inver- 
sion failed to supply adequate sugar for oxidation. Presumably the glucose 
produced by inversion was oxidized in the process of conversion to fructose, 
and when glucose was inadequate stable fructose was drawn on. Glucose 
itself remained constant or increased slightly during storage. Acid and some 
aleohol-insoluble materials were lost continuously. 

Late picking was accompanied by a low average rate of total sugar loss, a 
high rate of sucrose inversion, and a high level of concentration at which sucrose 
inversion nearly ceased. Changes in reducing sugars were also greater in late- 
picked fruit. The rate of acid loss was about the same in -both varieties 
despite wide' differences,,, in" concentration.-: 

153301— 33— 4' 
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XIII. The starch and hemieelluJose content of demloping apples, B. M. 
Widdowson. — ObserviBg in a series of analyses tliat there was a considerable 
increase in tlie amount of alcohol-insoluble material in developing applets 
before iodine tests revealed starch, the author developed a metliocl of starch 
determination. ' After a' preliiuiuary extraction of the alcohol-insoluble 
residue with cold potassium oxalate solution to remove some ot the pectin, 
tile starch was hydrolyzed by taka-diastase and the glllco^se and maltose deter- 
mined. ' In Bramley and Worcester Fearmatu starch appeared' about the middle, 
of lime, rose to a maximum, and completely disappeared hy the end of Oc toiler. 
Two water-soluble substances were isolated from apple residue that were not 
hydrolized by taka-diastase nor precipitated by calcium chloride. Both were 
found to be liemicelluloses, but since they and pectin increased steadily to a 
constant value which did not fall to any extent during storage, the author 
concludes that they are not reserve carbohydrates but are related to pectin. 

Studies ill the transpiratiois rate of apple varieties, 0. J. Dowd (Anier. 
Soc. Sort. Sei. Froc., 28 (WSl), pp. In this preliminary report on 

studies at the Oregon Experiment Station upon the transpiration of freshly 
cut shoots of (iififereiit varieties of apples, evidence was found to suggest that 
apple varieties have a definite and distinctive transpiration rate. Certain 
varieties found to have a relatively high transpiration rate were those which 
commonly suffer during the hot, dry periods of late summer, and which mani- 
fest a tendency toward water deficiency diseases. No difference in average 
thickness of leaf could be detected for the 14 varieties under study. 

The effect of stock and of manurial treatment on the composition of 
the apple ([Qt. Brit.] Dept Sot and Indus. Research, Food Invest Bd. Rpt. 
1981, pp. 2't0-212 ). — Studies of the composition of Bramley Seedling and Wor- 
cester Fearmain apples from trees on different rootstocks and from manured 
and unmanured trees showed greater differences in composition between the 
fertilized plats than between stocks. Only one stock, Bast Mailing Type S, 
varied from the others in yielding fruit of lower dry weight, total sugar and 
sucrose, and a higher nitrogen content. Apples from the manured trees were 
slightly lower in dry weight and total sugars expressed as percentage of fresh 
weight. Nitrogen content was little influenced by manures. Total sugar was 
lower, but sucrose was higher in fruit from manured plats. Manures were 
apparently associated with sucrose storage. rather .than glucose. . 

Internal factors^ determinmg rate ' of loss of water .from' fruit, W. H. 

Brit.] Dept Set and Indm, Research, Food Invest Bd. Rpt 
im, pp. idi?, id7).— -Oontrary.to expectation, when individual apples within a 
variety were '.compared those with.- the. 'thickest cuticle lost water at the most 
■rapid' rate. The' .rate of, '.evaporation 'per unit surface sharply increased, follow- 
"ing the'; 'death "of the apple.', .Unit evaporation from a spherical free-water sur- 
face ''Was .TO,. 'times .that from a unit area of aBramley Seedling apple.' 

'■ ,:Th6 ';Waxy eo'ating of, apples, ■R.'-Ganb. ({Gt Brit] Dept. Sei 'md "mdm, 
'Rmearch^Food 242, B4S).--The yellow waxy .material, 

' obtained' '.'by' ether; washin^ from, the surface of Bramley . Seedling apples 'was 
...sep'arated into an .'oil, ... a.,,, white pearly,.' crystalline substance,' and ."''.a hard, dull 
white powder, the chemical properties of each of which are discussed. 

Volatile products, of,' .the' metabolis-iu' .of 'apples,' 11. Gane { {Gt B 7 'it] ' Dept 
Bek and Indus. Besem'cli, Food Invest Bd. Rpt. 1981, pp. 241, —Various 
attempts, including extraction of the drip water from storage rooms, extraction 
of residue from air drawn through absorption bottles, and distillation of wrap- 
pers, were made with little success in collecting the volatile products given off 
by apples. 
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OomparatiYe teoiperatuFes of apples, A. Meyer {Arnsr. Soo, Sort. BcL 
Proc.r 28 (1931) j pp. 566, 567 ). — Thermocouple readings at the University of 
Missouri on 10 varieties of apples 'placed on 1-in. mesh poultry wire about 15' in. 
above bluegrass sod showed only slight differences in temperature between 
varieties. However, there was a general decline in temperature as the amount 
of reel color decreased. Varieties devoid of red coloring suffered the greater 
sunburning. 

A critical example of the effect of small differences in temperature dur- 
ing storage upon the storage-life of apples, F. Kidd and C. West ( IGt Brit.] 
Dept, 8cL and Indus. Research, Food Invest. Bel. Rpt. 1931, pp. 127, 128, fig. 1 ). — 
Although the average temperature of six boxes of Bramley Seedling apples 
taken from the waimer part of a storage chamber was only 1.7® F. higher 
than that (37.2'’) of six comparable boxes from a cooler location in the same 
room, the warmer fruit was considerably riper, as evidenced in color and in 
subsequent rate of ripening. 

Humidity and the storage-life of apples, F. Kidd and G. West ([Gt. Brit] 
Dept. Soi. and Indus. Research, Food Invest. Bd. Rpt. 1931, pp. 107, 108 ). — ^At a 
temperature of 1° C. Bramley Seedling apples kept longer at a relative humidity 
of 63.5 per cent than at 82.5, but with a greater loss of weight. Below 80 per 
cent relative humidity further decreases had no benelit with respect to pre- 
venting fungus diseases. The relative humidity range 85 to 95 per cent is 
that in which humidity appears to have definite effects upon fungal wastage. 

Biochemical study of senescence in apples, M. Or^SLOw, F. Kidd, and C. 
West ([Gt. Brit.] Dept Got and Indus. Research, F'ood Divest. Bd. Rpt. 1931, 
pp. 52-77, figs. 11 ). — Using Bramley Seedling and Worcester Peurmain apples 
obtained from different localities and stored at 1® 0., there was observed in 
the Worcester Pearmain definitely and in Bramley less conclusively an inverse 
relationship between the rate of loss of sugar and of acid. In both varieties 
long life and low residual cane sugar content were associated. In the Worcester 
Pearmain a consistent relationship between storage life and the average rate 
of loss of sugar was apparent. In Bramley apples stored at 5° both free 
fructose and free glucose increased during the hydrolysis of siierose. The loss 
of total sugar (estimated) was equivalent to half the sucrose hydrolyzed. 

From data on fruit held at seven different temperatures it is estimated that 
all apples were stareli free when the sucrose value was at 3 g. The loss of 
total sugar was about equally borne by glucose and fructose. Frozen powdered 
tissue of Bramley apples stored at —5° lost S3 per cent of cane sugar by 
hydrolysis in 3 months and only 1.5 per cent in 7 months at —20^ The rate 
of disappearance of starch in stored apples could not he associated with 
differences in the relative humidity in the chamber. 

..Seasonal changes' in the composition of the insoluble nitrogen fraction 
In the ciirrent year’s shoots of Bartlett pear, A. S. Mulay (Plant Physiol., 
7 (1932), Wo. 2, pp. 323-327, figs. 2 ). — Continuing work with the Bartlett pear, 
(B. S. E., 67, p. 255), the author separated current year shoots into bark and. 
wood and, after grinding and drying and extracting in water, studied the 
fiaetionation of the water insoluble nitrogen. The insoluble nitrogen of the 
bark contained from 40 to 50 per cent of amino, nearly 20 per cent of basic, 
from 10 to 15 per cent of melanin, from 7 to 9 per cent of amide, from 4 to 6 
per cent of humin, from 5 to 10 per cent of rest, 2 per cent of alcohol-soluble, 
and about 0.1 per cent of benzene-soluble nitrogen. There was a slight rise in 
amide^and huinin '.nitrogen, at dlie.' beginning of .the growing season 'at 'the cost 
of basic and rest nitrogen, and as growth proceeded a slight fall in amino and 
a parallel rise In, 'Test .nitrogen. 
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Tlie wood portion was composed of about 40 per cent , of amino, 12 per cent 
of liasic, 14 per cent of melanin, 10 per cent of amide, 12 per cent of rest, 
4 per cent of liiimin, 8 per cent of alcohol-soluble, and 0.1 per cent of ben,zeiie- 
soluble nitrogen. Again seasonal changes were slight, except that amino nitro- 
gen cleclined a.,iid melanin nitrogen increased from June to August and rest: 
nitrogen increased after active growth ceased. The greatest differences between 
bark and wood were in the alcohol -soluble, rest, and basic nitrogen fractions. 

Sterility of pears iVermont Ski. Bui. SU {1982), pp. 19, Data are 
reported on the causes and nature of sterility in pears and on the viability of 
pear pollen and its growth in the fertilized flower. 

VfiFiatioiis in shape of Bartlett pears, W. P. Tufts and 0. J. Hansen 
{Amer. Soc. Sort. Sei. Proc., 28 {1981), pp. 627-688, pi. 1, fig. i).~During the 
1931 season samples of Bartlett pears from orchards in 20 pear sections along 
the Pacific coast were measured by the California Experiment Station and 
the ratios of maxinmm length to maximum transverse diameter determined. 
Marked differences were found, the shortest fruits coming from near the coast 
and with few exceptions the longest fruit from the higher altitudes. However, 
one orchard in the short-pear district produced desirable fruits of good length. 
It is believed that this is a distinct strain, possibly the result of mutation. 

Incidentally it w^as observed that any pruning system which reduces old 
spurs and favors young wood tends to promote longer pears. Some indication 
w^as obtained that Japanese rootstocks promote the prodxiction of short fruits. 
No correlation was determined between seed content and the length-to-diameter 
ratio. 

■The gas-storage of pears, F. Kinn, 0. West, and S. A. Teout ([(3^^, Bril] 
Dept- SoL and Indus. Research, Food Invest. Bd. Rpt. 1981, pp. 92-99, figs. 7). — 
Hard green Cornice pears stored at 3® 0. in atmospheres differing in content 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide were generally inhibited from ripening, the only 
fruit to show >signs of maturing being that held in 6 and 2 per cent oxygen 
without carbon dioxide. Carbon dioxide in the presence of oxygen concen- 
trations above 2 per cent markedly retarded ripening. At 10® Winter Nelis 
pears in 5 per cent oxygen produced 50 per cent less carbon dioxide than air- 
stored fruits. At 1® the carbon dioxide . output of Conference pears was little 
affected by reducing oxygen to 5 -per cent. A, reduction of 'oxygen to 0.2 per 
cent resulted incomplete or partial substitution of anaerobic production of "car- 
bon dioxide and alcohol formation for normal respiration. ThC' inhibiting eltect 
of carbon dioxide persisted after 1:110 removal of fruit^to the air. Holding Win- 
ter Helis pears in -5 per cent, oxygen extended their sto.rage life 50, per cent with- 
out'loss ill' quality./, 'W.ith, lower oxygen percentages pears were abnormally slow 
in' ripening following removal,, to .the ai.r, and if 'oxygen deficiency was continued 
indefinitely 'fruit never idi,(l,: ripen. ' Measurements indicated that during normal 
ripening .the ■«:iuiilbrium'' content, of 'acetaldehyde rises, rapidly during the final 
ntages;,, uf ma'turlty.' :v, 

/ ',,: The,,;, effects ' temperature upon the wetting , of peach' 

;,s'ho'bff,;/W V., FiVLKUNBEEG, {Amer. Boa. Sort.' Bak' Proa., 28 

{1981), pp. 657-662). — Using as material moderately vigorous shoots from the 
outer branches of 3-year-old peach trees, the authors found in this study at the 
University of Illinois that, except at high temperatures, high relative humidity 
promotes wetting- Temperatures above 90 to 100® F. were unfavorable even 
at high humidities. Even with high humidity, wetting was usually imperfect, 
';'as ;ShGwn:'bF:/the recession.-. of' water on the dipped areas. Improved- 

wetting is believed to have resulted from the substitution of water for air on 
the' surface of' shoots., 'V';.-;,-'; 
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From a practical standpoint, significant differences in contx’oPfrom spraying 
may result from treatments given under different atmospheric conditions , be- 
cause of differences in continuity of cover. 

Peach maturity at harvest as related to quality, O. M. Mokeis {Washington 
Col. Sta.: Bui. 266 (19S2), pp. 35, figs. 7 ). — Studies continued over a 5-year 
period with Elberta, J. H. Hale, and other peaches gave evidence that maturity 
of peaches is difficult to measure accurately. Size frequently continued to 
increase after the fruits began to soften, and the rate of softening and of 
growth varied from year to year and from tree to tree, depending on weather 
and prevailing growth conditions. Under highly favorable conditions peaches 
increased more rapidly in lateral diameter during the latter part of the growth 
period than in length. Under less favorable conditions broadening sometimes 
failed to take place at all. The ease of separation of fruit from the stem was 
not found a constant or reliable index to maturity, nor was the pressure test 
of material value, since at any one date during the picking season fruits of 
extreme hardness and extreme softness might be found on the same tree. Color 
development was influenced by type of growth, load of fruit, etc., and was in 
itself not a reliable index. A combination of pressure test and color appeared 
to be the most reliable standard for use in determining the picking season. 

Although peaches could not be left on the tree until fully ripe, a certain 
degree of maturity was necessary in order that the fruits attain ultimate 
quality. A temperature of 32° F. in storage prevented the development of 
normal ripening, while from 40 to 50“ retarded softening but permitted normal 
maturity. The first fruits were usually of higher quality and color than the 
later pickings, and this difference was apparently associated with a greater 
exposure to light. 

The McClintock strawbeiTy, B. D. Deain {Tennessee Sta. Bui. 146 {19SB), 
pp. 8, figs. 4 ). — Supposedly a selfed seedling of Aroma, this promising new 
variety is described and discussed with respect to behavior at various locations 
in the State, shipping quality, disease resistance, runner formation, etc. 

¥iiieyaFd'soil management experiments, G. G.' Wiggans (Hel)?'. State' Mart. 
SoG. Anil. Rpt, 62 (1931), pp. 18-23, 25 ). — Of various cultural treatments 
studied with Concord grapes planted in 1923 by the Nebraska Experiment 
Station at its Union Fruit Farm, those including a mulch of straw proved 
least effective with respect to yield; in fact mulched plats yielded less than 
did those receiving cultivation alone. The addition of readily available forms 
of nitrogen had little or no effect on production of any treatment, but nitrate 
of soda did increase the growth of mulched vines by about 10 pet cent. Scrap- 
ing the soil proved as effective as tillage, and cover crops had no influence on 
yield. 

On the coM resistance of the mulberry tree (preliminary note) . — Rela- 
tions between' hardness of shoots and their cold resistance [trans. title]', 
S. Ikeda (Research But Agr. Ewpt. Sta. So. Manchuria Rg. Co., No. <S (1932), 
pp. 35-49. fig. 1; Eng. al)S., pp. 47-49 ). — positive correlation was found between , 
the hardness of mulberry shoots and the resistance of the trees to low tempera- 
ture. With hardness of the lower part of the shoot taken as 100, those varieties 
the upper portions of whose shoots graded over 35 in hardness were found 
capable of enduring the cold winters of southern Manchuria. ' 

'The influence of carbon: dioxide, oxygen,' and rate of ventilation upon 
the , 'Storage,', ripening, and respiration -of bananas, F. Kmn and 0. West 
'( ICft. 'Brit] ' B' 0 pt. ' Sol and Indus f Research, Food Invest. Bd. Rpt. 1931, pp. 
MO-l'OS, figs, g).— "Observations on green Cavendish bananas placed in artificially 
ventilated "glass containers' showed "that, independent of the ’effects of ciarbon 
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dioxids or oxyg6ii tho rat^ of vontilatiO'ii witli air influonccd liponiiig* In- 
creases ill carbon dioxide delayed ripening and in bigber percentages were 
actually toxic. Where carbon dioxide was held below 0.2 per cent, increases in 
oxygen percentages above 5 per cent hastened maturity. Normal ripening did 
not take place at 2.5 and 0.1 per cent of oxygen. 

Flower prodiictioii from gladiolus conus harvested at different stages 
of ripening, B. E. Gilbeht and F. E. Pjember {Plant Physiol, 7 i'lMB), No, 
2, pp. 309-3U),~-'No essential dilferenees in flower or corm yield were noted in 
this study by the Ebode Island Experiment Station, whether the plants were 
grown from early or late harvested corms, or whether the parent corms had 
their tops removed immediately after harvest or were allowed to dry before 
topping. There was some indication .that Alice Tiplady corms which were 
allowed to mature in soil produced longer stalks and more florets per stalk. 

Determinations of carbohydrate and nitrogen fractions in plants harvested at 
different dates showed an increase in storage forms of both carbohydrates and 
nitrogen as the season advanced, but in view of the fact that these changes had 
no marked difference on subsequent growth and flowering behavior the authors 
conclude that the differences as found were perliaps not great enough to infliienee 
the succeeding generation; in other words, the gladiolus conn has extensive 
reserves, greater than are actually needed to establish and maintain the new 
plants. , 

Growing Christmas holly on the farm, P. Coville (U, Dept. Apr,, 
Farmers’ Bui. 1S93 (1982), pp. 11+22, figs. Id),— Stating that of the 800 odd 
species of holly only the American (Ilew opaca) and the English {I. aquifolium ) 
and its varieties have value for Christmas greens, the author describes the two 
types and discusses their botany, growth rates, soil preferences, propagation, 
culture, gathering, and marketing. 

FOEESTEY 

[Forestry at the Michigau Station], E. H. Webtveld {Michigan Sta. RpL 
1981, p. Brief reports are presented on the relation of virgin stands of 

timber to soil conditions, and the control of weeds in forest seed beds by the 
use of zinc sulfate and burning over prior to germination. 

[Forestry at the Mississippi Station], S. W. Oimne (MmMppi 8ta, Rpt. 
1982^, p. 49)\--lntormmon is presented upon the effect of annual ' burning of 
grass.; on the ' reproduction, and growth , of longleaf pine, and on the relation o.f 
such, burning, to the soil organic matter and nitrogen.' 

■; , [Forestry at the V,ermont .Station] {yermont Bta. Bui SJfJf '{1982), p. i7).— 
Data dealing with' the' movement of organic materials, in the tree trunk aiui the 
causes, fo,r the uneven activity "' of the cambium, as shown by eccentric g,rowtl,i,' 
and' 'the effect' 'Of soil' temperatures,' on the stem and root development of white 
pine; are .briefly .'discussed. . 

. 'Gerininative capacity of' seed pro'dneed from young trees, 1). S. Olso.s 
{Jour, ForeMry, $0 {1982)r^ p. 871).^The earliest ages at which Pimw 
montwQla. P. pouderosay K ^ engelmmni, Larw ocoldentaUs, and 

Thuja pUcata were observed to produce cones were 10, 14, 5, 16, 16, and 16 
years, respectively. Although the seed yield per cone was less from younger 
trees, the viability appeared equal to that of older trees, 

, chestnut' sproiits,:'E. M.. 'Nelson ' (Jour.^ 'Formtry, 
SO (1982), No. 7, pp, S72, 878). — ’Measurements of '' the ,' sprouts from chestnut 
stumps located near Asheville, N. C., indicated that the removal of all hut one 
sprout from each stump did not appreciably increase the growth of the remain- 
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ing sprout. However, of 100 sprouts observed in May, 1927, 88 per cent were 
dead in August, 1981, 

Change in form of red spruce after logging and of northern white pine 
after thinning, G. E. Behke (r/ow-r. Forestry^ SO {19S2), No. 7, pp, 80S-81O, fly. 

1) . — Measurements taken by the U. S. D. A. Forest Service in a yellow birch-red 
spruce stand in northern New England in which selective cutting was made in 
the winter of 1924-25 showed that changes in form of trees left after logging 
depends upon the original character of the trees themselves. No significant 
changes occur in average form quotient unless the residual trees vary con- 
sistently above or below the general average at the time of cutting. The amount 
of variation in form quotients in residual trees decreases for a number of years 
after the partial cutting. 

Bisexual flowers among the pines, F. I. Rightek (Jour. Forestry, SO {1$S$), 
No. 7, p. 87S, fig. 1 ). — The occurrence is cited of bisexual flowers on the lateral 
shoots of 7-year-old Plnus densiflora and P. massoniana trees growing in the 
arboretum of the Institute of Forest Genetics at Placerville, Calif. 

Pollination exiieriments with Scotch pine [trans. title], A. Denoleb 
(Ztschr. Worst n. Jagdw., 64 (19S2), No. 9, pp. 51S-555, figs. 8 ). — Observing that 
in most years the several strains of Scotch pine growing at the Eberswalde 
Forestry School overlap in blooming sufficiently to allow ample opportunity for 
crossing, a study was made of the interrelationships of the strains and also 
their capacity for self-pollination. The Mark strain of Scotch pine was suc- 
cessfully pollinated by the French, Scotch, and Pfalz strains. However, the 
Mark and Pfalz strains responded more favorably to crossing than did either 
of the other two. Mountain pine, despite its foreign origin, displayed high 
fruitfulness. The various sti*ains of Scotch pine were successfully self- 
pollinated. 

Parthenocarpy was not observed in any of the strains of Scotch pine nor in 
mountain pine, and the nonfertilized cones abscised sooner or later. In crosses 
between jack pine and Scotch pine cones developed but generally with non viable 
seeds. In crosses between the mountain pine and Scotch pine more fertile seeds 
were seeured. 

Am example of white pine reproduction on burned lands in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, 0. M. Wood {Jour. Forestry, SO (1982), No. 7, pp. 888-^845, figs. 

2) .^ — Observations on reproduction arising about a group of white pines tower- 
ing above a thicket of young hardwoods in Sullivan County, Pa., showed repro- 
duction to decrease fairly regularly in number with an increasing distance from 
the mother trees. The greatest number of seedlings occurred on the east strip 
and the smallest number on the west strip. The number of seedlings to estab- 
lish themselves since 1915 have become progressively less, apparently due to 
changes in seed bed conditions. This situation is said to explain in part why 
white pine usually occurs in even aged stands. 

' Second-growth yield, standj and' volume tables for the western white 
pine type, I. T. Haig (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. S2S (1932), p. 68, figs. 14)*~^ 
Stating that the western white pine is the most important species in large 
areas of rough uplands in northern Idaho and adjacent portions of Washington 
and Montana and that important forest industries have been founded on the 
white pine type, the author presents yield, stand, and volume tables to aid in 
determining the timber-producing capacity of second-growth stands to which 
the industry must shortly turn for raw material. The first part of the bulletin 
contains a discussion of the tables and their application, with methods of technic 
and original data used in the formation of the tables included in an appendix. 
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DISEASES OF EMITS 

Piaiit pathology (Idaho 8ta. Bui, 192 (1932), p 2 ). 34-36 ),^ — Progress reports 
are given of iin^estigations on potato virus diseases, bean mosaic and curly 
top, grain smut control, curly top of tomatoes, bacterial wilt of alfalfa, and a 
sclerotiuni disease of wheat. 

[Plant disease studies] (Kentuclcy Sta. Rpt. 1931, pt. l,.pp. 19-22). — Progress 
reports are given of Investigations of virus diseases of tobacco and other plants, 
of angular leaf spot and wildfire of tobacco, of black root rot resistant strains 
of tobacco, and of frencliing of tobacco. 

Report of the section of botany, E. A. Bessey {Michigan Sta, Rpt. 1931, 
pp. 241-250 ). — Brief accounts are given of investigations by J. H. Miineie on 
cereal and potato diseases,, the latter including a relatively new disease des- 
ignated as the moron disease,, and by . R. P. Hibbard on the effect of ultra- 
violet light irradiation upon the basic metabolism of plants, on the iiifiuence 
of potassium and calcium deficiency on the transformation and utilization 
of carbohydrates and proteins in the pea, and on hollow heart in potatoes. 

Annual report of the department of plant pathology, L. B. Miles (Missis- 
sippi 8ta. Rpt, 1932, pp. 41-43) summaries of results are given of investi- 

gations on spraying and dusting for the control of pecan scab, cottonseed 
treatment with organic mercury compounds, Pusarium wilt, and a sweet- 
potato nematode disease. 

Disease survey of the Giru district (Queensland Agr, Jour., 32 (1929), No, 
1, pp, 5,: 6}.— A disease survey of the Giru district of Queensland was carried 
out in April, 1029, and the conditions are detailed as to plant diseases, varie- 
ties resistant or yielding thereto, their spread, and protective measures. 

Maerophomina phaseoli (Maubl.) Ashby and Rliizoctoma bataticola 
(Taub.) BntL, J. O..Haigh (Trap* Agr. iCeylonJ, 73 (1929), No, 1, pp, 3, 4)- — 
Oultural and inoculation experiments are described, and some mutations are 
recorded. It is thought that some light may be thrown on the question of the 
parasitism in nature of .K. ha Wloolo*. 

Heterothallism and hybridization in- Sphacelotheca sorghi and S. 
crwenta, H, A. Rouenhiser (Jour, Agr, Research [U. 8,}, 43 (1932), No. 5, 
pp. 287-296, pU. 3, figs. 5).— -Studies by the author have shown that both species 
are heterothallic. Monosporidial lines failed to produce chlamydospores in the 
host plants, but when the plants were inoculated wdtli two monosporidial lines 
of opposite sex, smutted heads were produced. 

Monosporidial lines, from 'both 8. sorgM and S^.mmenta were found to belong 
,to two "sex groups. In intraspecific and interspecific crosses these sex groups 
were found to be constant, and there was no evidence of complete intersterility 
or interfertility. Some evidence was obtained to indicate that the sexual com- 
patibility of, paired, lines may be detected soon after the so,rghum plants have 
,bee,n Inoculated., , On, leaves of plants’ inoculated with sexually compatible paired 
lines distinct chlorotic areas developed in frohi four to six days after inoculation. 

■ '8. sorglii and 8, emetifa.' were found to be interfertiie. , Intraspecific, crosses 
produced sori in the panicles that were macroscopically characteristic of the 
species, while interspeeiflc crosses produced sori , macroscopically 'characteri.st.ic 
of Sterile cells of both the elongated and the spherical types were 

'found'' to he present '' in sori resulting from both' intraspecific 'and interspecific, 
'crosses.' '' 

The fungicidal properties of certain' spray-iluids, , VI, VII, W. 'Go,odwin', 
.,,,HLMAnOT,,,and :E., BciA lE%gUndI\,^ 20 (1930), Nos, 

pp, 18-31; 3, pp. 489-497). — This! work continues that previously reported by 
these authors (E. S. E.,' 65, p. fiST)v ' ' 
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In part 6 tiie action of suite in its various forms was tested on tlie liop 
powdery mildew (Sphaerotheca himitiU). Wlaen ground sulfur or flowers of 
sulfur was first wetted by a soft soap solution and sprayed onto the mildew 
patches the fungicidal action was complete in case of suspensions containing 
5 g sulfur per 100 c c of 0.5 per cent vsoft soap solution; that is,, previous to 
the settling of the sulfur particles in the spraying process. Gelatin or saponin 
substituted for soft soap as spreader gave striking differences in results. Such 
spreaders (acid in character) inhibited the fungicidal action, which was 
favored by alkaline spreaders besides soft soap, as lime casein and soda casein 
and dry -mix sulfur-lime. A completely fungicidal commercial colloidal sulfur 
also was found. The influence of the spreader upon the action of the colloidal 
sulfur was clearly shown. The possible influence is discussed of the spreader 
upon the hydrolysis of sulfur. 

Experiments done in 1923 and noted in part 4 of this series (E. S. R., 57, p. 
638 ; 65, p. 537), though admittedly too few to settle the exact percentage of 
polysiilfide sulfur needed for complete fungicidal action, indicated the prob- 
able figure as near 0.1 per cent. Further tests were therefore made with 
solutions having sulfur in polysulfide form, as sodium, potassium, calcium, and 
barium polysulfide»s, applied to the conidial stage of Sphacrotlieca IiumuU on 
young hop leaves in the greenhouse. This work is briefly outlined in part 7. 
The results confirm the view that the polysulfide sulfur content Is a measure 
of the fungicidal power of spray fluids of the polysulfide class. 

The hydrolysis of sulphur in relation to its fungicidal activity, H. M,a,rtin 
{Jour, Agr, 8ci. [EnglancU, 20 (1980) , No. 1, pp. 82-44) • — The results have 
been given previously (E. S. R., 61, p. 545) of an investigation of the mechanism 
of the fungicidal action of sulfur at a distance,” and it appears to have been 
accepted that the initial stage of the fungicidal action of sulfur at a distance 
is the recondensation of the volatilized sulfur upon the fungus, where its action 
is essentially the same as that of sulfur applied directly to the leaf. The 
problem of the toxic action of sulfur at a distance is thus reduced to that of the 
mechanism of the toxic action of sulfur in direct contact with the fungus. 

It is suggested as the result of the work here outlined that the fungicidal 
action of the sulfur upon the Erysiphaceae is due primarily to hydrolysis, and 
that the presence of alkali, which accelerates this hydrolysis, should enhance 
the fungicidal properties of sulfur. “An explanation is thus afforded of the 
inhibition of the fungicidal action of sulfur against the hop powdery mildew 
(BphaG'rotheoa huniuU) by gelatin or saponin solutions when employed as the 
spreader and of the promotion of fungicidal action in the presence of soft soap 
and, alkali casein solutions.” 

Attention is drawn to analogies bet\veen the action of sulfur upon the mildew 
and its action upon copper, and current views as to the fungicidal action of 
sulfur are discussed from the viewpoint of the hydrolysis hypothesis. 

A , phenol coefficient study involving bacterial plant pathogens, E. ,C. : 
Thomas (Ohio Sta. Tech. Bui. 10 {1982) y p. 14 ) > — ^An investigation was carried 
on to determine the bactericidal efficiency of a number of disinfectants with 
respect to certain plant pathogens. A simple method is outlined for the deter- 
mination of phenol coefficients of bactericides, using plant pathogens as test 
organisnas. Using this methcKi, phenol coefficient values were obtained for 14 
different disinfeetants with respect to 19 species of bacteria, including 13 plant 
pathogens' and ,6 animal ,pathogen,s. ■ ’ 

The compounds which were found to possess the highest toxic efficiency for 
the organisms tested were metaphen, mercuric chloride, ethyl mercury chloride, 
,and merthlolate, all of which are mercurial derivatives,' Sulfur derivatives 
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manifested, in general, a greater toxic effect upon plant than upon animal 
pathogens. 

The markeci sensitivity of Plitftomonm pruni to colloidal sulfur is believed 
to indicate that this form of sulfur would be of value for the control of the 
black spot disease of stone fruits. 

Chlorosis (Idaho Bta, Bui. 192 (1932), pp. 13, 14).—A brief account is given 
of the results of investigations on chlorosis of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants. 

Infieritance of resistance to bunt, Tiiletia tritici, in hybrids of White 
Federation and Odessa %vbeat, F. N. Beiggs (Jotir. Agr. Research [ff. 8.], 
45 (1932), No. 8, pp. 301-^505, fig. i).— This paper, from the California Experi- 
ment Station, deals with the inheritance of resistance to bunt in hybrids be- 
tween susceptible AVhite Federation and resistant Odessa. Additional data are 
given relating to a Martin-White Odessa cross (E. S. R., 62, p. 846). 

A classification of the Fa plants, based on the percentage of bunted plants 
in the p 3 rows, showed that Odessa differed from AVhite Federation by one main 
dominant factor for resistance to bunt. This factor is considered identical 
with the factor for resistance in Martin, and the factor for resistance to bunt 
in White Odessa is identical with the factor in Martin. 

Physiologic specialization in Fuccinia grandnis secalis, R. U. Cottee and 
M. N. Levine (Jour. Agr. Research [U. 8.], 45 (1932), No. 5, pp. 297-315, figs. 
4 ). — A report is given of a study made to ascertain the number, geographic 
distribution, and parasitic nature of the physiologic forms of P. graminis 
secalis on rye. During the period from 1921 to 1931, inclusive, about 150 col- 
lections of F. graminis secalis from the rye-growing sections of the United 
States and Canada and several European countries were studied to determine 
the physiologic specialization within this variety of rust. 

Fourteen physiologic forms have been distinguished, and the characteristic 
parasitic behavior of each has been ascertained on several differential varie- 
ties of rye. Some of the physiologic forms identified were found to occur 
frequently and were widely distributed, whereas others occurred rarely and 
in restricted areas. The frequency of the occurrence of the different physiologic 
forms was not always coextensive with their distribution, nor was the prev- 
alence of a given physiologic form paralleled by its virulence on the differential 
varieties. 

The pathogenicity of the physiologic forms of P. graminis secalis was but 
slightly . and only temporarily affected by external conditions, such as tem- 
perature and light. The .authors state -that there is strong circumstantial 
evidence of the occurrence of color mutations in the rye, stem rust, but none 
. so far of mutations in parasitic behavior. The possibility of the origin of rye, 
stem rust foi’ms through hybridization in the aecial stage is said to be sup- 
ported by' the evidence of the production of new forms of wheat stem, rust by 
crossing P. graminis secalis with P. grcmdnA^ tritici, 

Australian rust studies, I— III, W. L. Wateehousb (Linn. Soo. N, 8. Wales, 
ProG., 54 (1929), pt. 5, pp. 615-680, pis. 4; 55 (1930), pts. 2, pp. 159-178, pi 1; 

' 5, pp, 596-636, pis. S).—ln the first of' these .three papers, all ,of which deal with 
the outcome from work ending early in 1929, the cereal rusts which occur In 
Australia are dealt with, and results of investigations into their specialization 
and ■ 'Occurrence, are', recorded. ', These investigations followed the " recognized,^ 
methods of culturing the rusts on certain selected ceieal varieties and deter- 
mining the physiological forms from the rust reactions thus obtained. 

Work with the aecldial stage of Pueoinia graminis is said to have further 
disproved the old statement that stem rust of wheat in Australia has lost its 
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power of attacking barberry. Results .obtained over a range of studies are 
detailed. 

Studies of tiie 'uicidence of rust have shown (hat oversuinmering of the 
iiredospore stage occurs in Australia. This applies to the stem rust of wheal 
and oats and to leaf rust of wheat.” 

In the second of these studies measurements were resorted to in the search 
for significant morphological difterences between rust forms, and the findings 
are detailed and evaluated in connection with other characters. 

In the third of these papers some initial results from breeding varieties 
for rust resistance are recorded. In this work a 75 per cent degree of success 
was obtained in the crossing of wheats. It was found that viable crossed 
grain could be obtained from heads on severed stalks kept in vessels of water 
in the plant house after pollination. Numerous wide crosses were attempted. 
Failure resulted from all efforts to cross wheat and barley, and complete 
sterility was found in a cross between wheat and rye. Results of other at- 
tempts are detailed with discussion. 

It is concluded that despite the complexities inherent to the work, there 
would appear to be no valid reason why success should not be obtained in 
breeding fully resistant varieties which are also agronomically desirable. It 
is thought that in this work controlled plant house studies can be of the utmost 
assistance to the breeder. 

Inheritance of sinnt resistance in hybrids of Early Gothland and Mon- 
arch oats, G. M. Reed (Amer. Jour. Bot,^ 18 {1981), No. 9, pp. 80S-815 ). — It is 
stated that in comparing the results obtained with loose smut (UsUlago 
avenae) and covered smut {U. levis) on the hybrids between Early Gothland 
and Monarch, the most obvious fact is the absence of similarity in the be- 
havior of the various Fa progenies to loose and covered smut. These behaviors 
are described. 

A progeny segregating to the loose smut may be resistant, segregating, or 
susceptible to the covered smut. Various other types of possible combinations 
have also been found. No progenies entirely susceptible to both smuts appeared. 
Facts and tendencies are discussed. 

“ Perhaps the most significant result is the fact that a few of the prog- 
enies are resistant to both loose and covered smut. It has been perfectly 
possible to combine resistance to both the smuts in new strains of oats. 
Further, this resistance to both smuts may he united in strains with either 
dark or light glumes. Probably any combination of resistance and various 
niorpliological characters could be secured.” 

Flag s,mut of wheat [and its control] , J. H. Simmonds (Queemlmid Agr. 
Jour., SO. (1928), An. 6, pp. 542-549, figs. 4 )* — Wheat flag smut {Vtocystis 
triticl), though present in Australia in 1868, has since appeared only twice 
in Queensland, in 1906 and 1915. The disease is described for recognition by 
growers, and comparative descriptions, to avoid confusion with other forms, 
are given of bunt or stinking smut and of loose or flying smut. 

Recommendations stated to have been drawn up by the author (pp. 648, 540) 
include the use of disease-free seed, disinfection of the field with fire after 
harvesting, avoidance of feeding diseased material to stock, rotation, seed 
disinfection with copper carbonate or sulfate, late planting in a moist seed bed, 
and use, of resistant varieties. ' , . 

■ Rhizoctonia bottom Tot,' 'and head, rot of cabbage, F. L. 'Wellman (Jour. 
Agr..msear(fii lJJ'^.B.lr4^' (1982), No. 8, pp. 4^^-469, figs. Bottom rot and 
head rot of cabbage caused by jB. aotai are described. The former disease 
is said to occur every year, whereas the head rot is sporadic in its occurrence. 
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Both diseases were found to be caused by the strain of Eliizoctonia that 
produces clamping-off or wire stem of cabbage seedlings (E. S. R,, 53, p. 44). 

A number of strains of R. solani were obtained and studied for evidence of 
physiologic specialization, and it appeared that strains of tlie organism were 
most pathog’enie upon the hosts from ’which they were originally obtained. A 
relatively large amount of moisture was found necessary for optimum disease 
liroduction by the fungus. Both types of the disease were produced at temper- 
atures ranging from 9“ to somewhat less tlian 32® G. The optimum temperature 
for disease development was found to be between 25 and 27 \ 

Cob rot of maize, E. B. Mokwood {Queensland Agr. Jom\, S2 (1929), Wo. 
4 pp. 39S-S97, pis. 3).— Maize cob rot was reported from Australia in 1918 by 
G. P. Darnell -Smith as a serious and spreading disease, and recorded by Try on 
(B. S. E., 45, p. 842; 56, p. 846) from southern Queensland in 1919 and in 
1925 as throughout the Atherton Tableland, and later elsewhere. It may be 
produced by Diplodm iseae or Fusarimn monUifoy'me, and may be controlled 
by burning all crop remains after harvesting, rotation, seed selection, and early 
cropping. 

Fungi of flaxseed and of flax-sick soli, H. L. Boiuey and T. P. Manns 
{North DalC'Ola Sta. Bui. 239 (1932), pp. 57, pis. 0, figs. 9 ). — A report is given 
of studies made of the fungi of flaxseed and of flax-sick soils, much of the 
investigation having been conducted by Manns while connected with the station 
from 1901 to 1904. A preliminary account of the relation of Fusarium UM to 
flax wait and flax-sick soils was published by Bolley in 1901 (E. S. K„ 14, 
p. 55). 

In addition to F. Uni, F. russimum, Colletotnehum Uni, AUernaria &p., and 
Mclmnpsora Uni were found to be associated with flax wilt and with flax-sick 
soils. F. russianum and 0. Uni are described as new species. M. Uni is said 
to be the cause of flax rust. 

The above species of root-destroying fungi were found present in all of the 
chief flax districts studied, and they are carried over in the soil from crop to 
crop, either as saprophy tes, in or on the seed, and in or on the roots, stems, 
and other parts of the flax plant. The pathogenic nature of each of the 
parasitic types; was demonstrated. 

Flax plants grown from seed from many soui'ces are siiid to indicate that 
F. lini is, the most destructive and widely distributed parasite of flax, and that 
it is, aided in producing flax sickness by-F. rimimmm, O. lmi, and AUernaria 
,spv Disinfection of flaxseed by formaldehyde was considere-cl .the most effective 
and satisfactory method of treatment' 

'■ .The .rapid spread of ' flax-sick soil condition, ' especially iU' light sandy loams 
knowiL to be .ivelh adapted ■•to flax growing,.' is .discussed. In such situations 
"long rotations 'and care", in ''seed cleaning and^ grading, together with seed .treat- 
ment, are recommeiided .for th'e prevention of contamination of, the' soil. Immune"' 
O'l' ..highly' .resdstant 'Strains. of flax may also prove mf heneflt ■ 

A. sclcrotiar disease. 'Of.', Muc^ priiriens BO., L. 'S. Beiots (Trap. Agr. 

.. JOeglon], 73/(l$$9}r. Nof''2, pp. 74-77, pi. I)'.-— In diseased,; plants oceoning in a 
.plat of'. .iC.,''pmrl 0 as . at'., the' experiment station,.. Beradeiiiya, BGlerotimn^ rolfsli 
'was found.' '''' "The, results of its activity 'are described.. Other plants are named as 
capable of being parasitissed by this and other fungi named, 

Fws'arittm ' wilt of . pe,as' ' with spe,ciai reference to dissemination, ' K.' ■! 

Ool Sta. Bui. 272 (1932), ppf.SO, 

According', to the,' authors, ,''F...''omooe'ms:p at, the' present time ,, 'the x^ause-of 

the most destructive disease of peas in Washington. No host specialization of 
the fungus has been demonstrated, although observations seem to indicate that 
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it exists. An organic mercury compound appeared to inliiMt secondary in- 
vasions of ' other fungi, although it apparently played no part in checking 
infections by Fusarium wilt, and the treatment had no value in reducing wilt 
infection once the organism had become established in a field. Temperature 
and certain fungi of the soil seem to be the most important single factors 
directly influencing symptoms. 

Fusarium wilt of peas Is said to be seed borne. The combine harvester was 
found to play an important role in local dissemination, of the funguSj as do 
other farm implements. The practice of feeding diseased vines to animals is 
discouraged, although preliminary tests did not show that the wilt spores re- 
main viable after passage through their alimentary tracts. Dissemination by 
birds is not considered of much importance, although it may be possible. It 
is believed that dissemination of the wilt disease by wind may, under some con- 
ditions, be very important. At least one year is believed to be required after 
the wilt is introduced into a wilt-free field to result in the killing of the plants. 
The use of resistant varieties is considered to be the only practicable means of 
control after the disease becomes established in a field. 

The insect vectors of the leaf -roll disease of the potato, P. A. MtmPHy 
and R. M’Kay {Roy. Dublin Soc. Sci. Proc., n. Her., 19 (1929), No. 27, pp. S/fl- 
35S). — ^A review of the literature of potato leaf roll is given, with a list of 
carriers. Myrne persicae seems especially capable in this respect. Supposedly, 
ilf. pseudosolani, Galocoris blpimotatus, and MacroHphum solamfolU also occa- 
sionally carry infection, but apparently insects other than aphids play no 
appreciable part in field infection. Myzus persicae is supposed to be a predomi- 
nant factor in the distribution of leaf roll from and to sprouting tubers, young 
plants, or full-grown plants. Youth in the plants concerned favors quick 
development of the infection. Age in either plant renders infection more difii- 
cult. The symptoms following infection vary with the age of the inoculated 
plant. Infection of sprouts, young plants, plants of medium age, and older 
plants results, respectively, in secondary leaf roll, primary leaf roll ijassing 
into secondary, primary leaf roll xmrsisting for the season, and no symptoms 
during the given season. 

Plants infected early in the season give rise to a totally diseased crop next 
year. Tubers inoculated late in tbe season may escape infection totally or in 
part. 

Oytological studies of potato plants affected wdth certaiii' virus diseases, 
P. CxuNOH {Roy. Dublin Soc. Set Proo., n. ser., 20 (1982), No. 15, pp. H8-172, 
pU. d).— This paper records microscopic study of potato plants affected with 
the virus diseases simple mosaic, interveinal mosaic, aucuba mosaic, crinkle, 
streak, and leaf roll. It is found that the extent of the modifications under- 
lying the mottle effects in mosaic-infected leaves is proportional to the disease 
symptoms. ■ 

The forms of mosaic effects and the corresponding particular effects are de- 
tailed at some length. The fact that X-bodies are found in association with 
some virus diseases, but not with others, indicates their possible use in the 
classification of these diseases. ■ 

, A critical review of some' recent work on the occurrence of virus 
plexes in the potato, ,P., A. Mvib:buy (Roy. Dublin Boo. Bci. Proa, n. ser., 20 
(1932), No. 18, pp. 193-210) .—Tim question has been raised as to the need for 
continuing the use of the terms crinkle, mosaic, and streak, since it is held 
that these diseases are complexes and that they do not indeed differ funda- 
mentally from each other.' ■■ '■ ■ ■ 

The common occurrence of viruses in the form of known or suspected com- 
plexes, as simple mosaic, crinkle, und streak, is' emphasized, , und '' the . practical' 
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importance of tliese complexes (diseases) is pointed' out. The view that mosaic, 
eriukle, and streak are eompountls of the same X and Y viruses^ and therefore 
closely related, lias not been established. Streak in Up-to-Date is usually acconi- 
paiiied by a simple mosaic. Alleged proof is presented that Up-tO'~Date streak 
is not a constituent of crinkle. 

“The possible alteration of potato viruses on passage tlirougli tobacco is 
discussed. In so far as these changes take place, the resulting diseases do not 
correspond to local naturally occurring potato diseases, nor to combinations of 
them, or intermediates between them.” 

The compoimd nature of crinlde, and its production by means of a 
mixture of ¥irases, P. A. Mxjephy and B. MTvay (Boy. Dublin Soc. Boi. Frot;., n. 
ser., 20 [1982), Bo. 20, pp. 221-21^1, pis. 8 ). — “ It is shown below that one of the 
original diseases, namely, crinkle, is not a single disease but a compoimd of 
simple mosaic and another apparently iiodescrihed virus disease, which for the 
sake of convenience is provisionally termed * disease A' below. The correspond- 
ing virus is also de.signated * virus A’ until its constitution and relationships 
have been more exactly determined.” 

It is stated that experimentation repeated three times at different periods 
introducing virus A into Irish Chieftain potato carrying another virus gave a 
disease indistinguishable from crinkle. This disease transferred to President 
again reproduced crinkle in most cases, though in others a mild mosaic alone 
resulted from loss of one of the constituents in transmission. In still others 
a disease intermediate between crinkle and simple mosaic resulted, the inter- 
pretation of which is discussed. 

A constituent is also sometimes dropped in the graft transmission of naturally 
occurring crinkle. Kerr Pink, like others, can be systematically infected with 
this disease, though it afterwards recovers, filtering out one constituent and 
leaving a mild mosaic. 

When, in two separate experiments, virus A was introduced into healthy 
President, and later simple mosaic was inoculated in the same plant, typical 
and persistent crinkle symptoms developed in most cases, and faint mosaic in 
othei's. The synthetic crinkle produced as described above caused the same 
typical necrotic disease as naturally oecurriog crinkle in Up-to-Date. A com- 
bination of interveinal mosaic and virus A produced an aberrant form of crinkle. 
It is claimed that the production of a criiikle-llke disease when virus A was 
combined with streak from Up-to-Date was due to a simple mosaic occurring. as, 
an impurity along with, the streak, -this streak having.no part in the constitution 
of crinkle. The existence of varieties of crinkle is til ought probable. 

' ,,; Some of ' the characteristics, of the. A .disease are descr,ibed, and its practical 
' importance ., is discussed... 

-'. Virus diseases of . ;pota^ [London], MO (i9S2), No. 8271^ p. 64).-^ 

'This '.brief ., ..note mentions the three studies on plant virus diseases' financed,, by 
the Empire Marketing Board which are noted above. 

'' ''Studies' , '.on, the,,', b the .Solauaceae in Forto Eleos .,J. ''A..','B. 

Nolua (t/ow. Dept. Agr. Fuerto Mico, 15 (1981),:NO. '8, pp. '2%1M08, p 
Bacterial disease of solanaceous vegetable crops prevalent in Puerto Kico for 
many years is said to affect tomatoes, potatoes, eggplant, and pepper regularly ; 
Bolmmi.torvmh nignim, md zinnias occasionally; and tobacco not at all. 
The pathogene is thought to be culturally identical with Fhytomoms solana- 
eeara. , It '.may be .disseminated by the green beetle, Diabrotim graminea, and 
may harbor in plant remains for at least 10 years. 

A leafspot disease of Andropogon sorgbmn caused by Oercospora sorglii 
E. & B.j T. S. Bamakeishnan (India Dept Agr. Mmn., Bot Ser., IS (1931), 
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No. 9, pp. 259-277, pis. 4, figs. 6).— In and near Coimbatore A. sorgimm of several 
varieties lias been affected witb a leaf spot due to G. sorghi, wbicli did not infect 
maize in this locality tliongli said to do so elsewhere. Characters and behavior 
of the organism are described as noted locally. 

Cane diseases, A. P. ’Em.!. {Queensland Agr. Jour., SO {1928), No. S, pp. 
1 8S-190).— In 1926, a field officer of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
reported the presence of Fiji disease on several farms in the Beenleigli district, 
this being the bureau’s first record of the establishment of this disease in 
Queensland. Periodic visits later have recorded a marked improvement in the 
Fiji disease situation, though it is said to be still the most common cane disease 
and the most costly in that district. Mosaic serious damage is confined to the 
eastern end of Eagleby. Gumming disease is present in the same district. 

Bowiiy mildew or “ leaf stripe ” disease of sugarcane (Queensland Agr. 
Jour., S2 (1929), No. 1, pp. 4, 5 ). — In this report it is stated that the downy 
mildew or leaf stripe of sugarcane exists in most parts of north Queensland 
growing susceptible varieties. Though the exact point of origin is not known, 
it has been present in Queensland and Fiji for many years. In 1909 it was 
found in Taiwan (Formosa), Japan; in 1920 it was introduced into the Philip- 
pines from Taiwan, but prompt measures were taken and the disease was 
quickly eradicated. 

The disease is said to be particularly destructive to the variety B. 208 in the 
Lower Burdekin and B. 147 and Pompey in the Mossman district. 

Behavior of mosaic in certain sugarcane varieties in Louisiana, B. O. 
Tims and C. W. Edgeeton (Amer. Jour. Bot., 18 (1931), No. 8, pp. 649-657 ). — 
In a study of sugarcane varieties showing degrees of resistance to the mosaic 
disease, it was found that certain of the old varieties, as D. 74 and Louisiana 
Purple, do not to any great extent recover from the disease, though in these 
varieties it has been possible gradually to select strains wliich show the mosaic 
symptoms in only the mildest form. The P. 0. J. canes, which are hybrids 
between old standard varieties and wild immune canes, are not immune to the 
mosaic disease. Of the four varieties which have been studied in Louisiana, 
P. O. J. 36 and P. O. J. 234 are quite susceptible, while P. 0. J. 213 and P. 0. J. 
228 are classed as resistant. The relative resistance of these varieties is largely 
due to the ability of the plants to throw off the disease and to produce buds 
free from the virus. Infected stalks of these varieties, when planted, may 
produce both healthy and diseased shoots. The resistant varieties, P. 0. J. 213 
and P. O. J. 228, produce more healthy shoots than the susceptible varieties, and 
this accounts for the relatively low infection in the field. 

The disappearance of mosaic symptoms on the P. 0. J. canes also commonly 
occurs in the field, many plants showing the disease in early summer appearing 
healthy in the fall. This is also more common with P. O. J. 213 and P. O. J. 
228 than with P. 0. J. 36 and P. O. J. 234. 

Spoilage of tomatoes in transit, ■ as shown l>y inspection certificates, 
Ifisa to 19 SO, N. E. Stevens and N. W, Nance (U. S. Dept. Agr. Giro, 244 
(1982), pp. 4) -“"As a result of a study of tomato inspection certificates more 
than a dozen forms of rot are recognized. Of these, those caused hy MMwpm 
nigricans, Phoma destrmtiva, Baoillus car otoporus, and B. aroideae, Oorticium 
vaguni, and PhytopMhor a terrestria, as well as blossom-end rot which is con- 
sidered nonparasitic, are among the more important. The yearly losses in 
inspected shipments from five States and Mexico show that Rhizopus is the most 
important single cause of decay of tomatoes, with the Phoma rot second and the 
bacteriaLs'oft' rots 'third. ^ './v-' 
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During tiie period under consideration there appears to have been an ap- 
parent decline in the total amount of decay, although this was not marked. 

Further observations and experiments with mosaic diseases of rasp™ 
berries, blackberries, and deivbendes, G. W. Bennett (MieMgan Sta» Tech. 
Bui. 125 (1932), pp. 32, Jigs. 6 ), — ^Two general types of mosaic on raspberries, 
blackberries, and dewberries are recognized in Michigan, a yellow mosaic which 
requires a high temperature maximum for symptom expression and produces 
distinct yellowing with little or no necrosis, and a second type which is char- 
acterized by a low temperature maximum for symptom expression, by mottling, 
and by- necrosis of the leaf petioles and cane tips. This form is said to vary 
in severity from a very mild mottling on the first leaves produced in the spring 
to a type which causes severe necrosis, accompanied by rosettiiig and resulting 
in the death of black raspberry plants in a few years. This latter form is 
discussed as red raspberry mosaic. Both the yellow and red raspberry mosaic 
were found to occur in combination. 

The viruses of these two mosaics ai*e said to differ in their I'ate of dispersion 
in the plant. The virus of yellow mosaic occurs in the inoculated cane during 
the season of infection, but in most instances does not move into all parts of 
other canes of the hill until the spring following infection. Bed raspbexTy 
mosaic virus wms found to move to all parts of the inoculated plant during the 
first season. On experimental plants the viims of red raspberry mosaic moved 
downward from the tips of first year canes of the black raspberry at a rate of 
approximately 0.2 in. per hour. Neither virus was found to move through a 
portion of the stem from which a ring of bark had been removed. 

The chief agent of mosaic dissemination is considered to be Amphoropliora 
ruM, although plants inoculated wnth red raspberry mosaic by means of A. 
ruhicola and others inoculated by means of A. semoriata became infected. The 
latter two species are considered vectors of red raspberry mosaic but rank in 
importance below A. ruM. Varieties of raspberries, blackberries, and dew- 
berries were found to vary in their ability to support populations of A. ruM. 
Latham, King, and St. Kegis were favorable hosts, while Ciithbert, Cumber- 
land, Plum Farmer, and Eldorado blackberry and Lucre tia dewbex'ry were 
less favorable. The aphids spread the virus rapidly from Latham and King to 
adjacent black varieties. 

' A. ruM is said to have acquired the virus of yellow mosaic in a feeding time 
of 2 hours and transmitted it to healthy plants during the following 48-hour 
period. It acquired the virus of red raspberry mosaic in 12 hours and 
transmitted it to healthy plants during the following 12-hour period. Aiihids 
subjected to short-interval transfers on healthy plants lost the virus of red 
raspberry mosaic, -and it is thought, that -this may also apply to the virus of 
yellow mosaic. Aphids -of all stages of 'development -were .capable of acting 
-as vectors of , both types of mosaic, 

-Grape mildew in -relation to precipitation in Tunisia Etrans. title], C, 
Ghabeolin ; (I)ir. G4n. Agr., Com. et Colon. iT'unis}, Bui., S5 {1931), No. 146, 
pp. '^S5-25d). — ^Bxamiiiation of ' the T*ecords of . precipitation during the period 
1900-1980 for the grape-growing region lying between Tunis and Grombalia 
and of the history of grape mildew outbreaks during that period is said to 
show for precipitation a rdle which is secondary (8 years of 30) to negligible 
(20 years of 30), though in 2 years of 30 rainfall was connected with a really 
disastrous disease outbreak. 

The development of mildew seems to depend closely upon the distribution of 
rainfall during the months of March, April, May, and JTune. Detailed directions 
are given for the use of protecaves, particularly during that period. 
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Diseases of the banana' In Qiieeiisliiiid, J. H. Simuondb ' {Queenslatid Agr. 
Jour., SO (1928), No. 5, pp. Ji38-454, ^)’ — Descriptions for growers are given 

of banana bunchy top, leaf spot, Panama disease, dry rot, and the fruit troubles 
stem-end rot, anthraciiose. cigar end, and sqiiirtGr. 

Leaf spot of banana in southern Queensland, B. T. Dickson {Queensland 
Agr. Jour., 30 {1928), No. 5, pp. J/J5-4^7). — As the result of a survey in June 
and July, 1928, the author reports on the situation regarding banana leaf spot, 
suggesting investigations in six phases which are indicated. 

[Disease] studies on cacao, B. Cieekhi [Jour. Dept. Agr. Puerto Rico, 16 
(1931), No. 3, pp. 223-250). — In this part of the author’s account of studies on 
cacao, he deals with the identification and relations of the mold-causing forms, 
moisture contents, and the course and effects of molding or its prevention in 
cacao. 

Ooinparison of tobacco dust with other forms of iiicottiie m control 
of yelloiv spot disease of pineapples, W. Carter {Jour. Neon. But., 25 (1932), 
No. 5, pp. 1031-1035). — In tests of tobacco dust and seven other nicotine forms 
by the Hawaiian Pineapple Canners’ Experiment Station as a control measure 
against yellow spot, the distribution of plats wms such as to offset the irregular 
incidence of yellow spot which naturally occurs. 

“ The results of this experiment clearly indicate the superiority of tobacco 
dust over the other nicotine applications. Incidence of the disease was con- 
ditioned by growth and succulence of the plant, the infestation being lower in 
the poorly growing areas of the field. The reduced infestation in tobacco 
dusted plats is believed due to the changes induced in the plant as a result of 
the dust application; agronomic variations between areas may offset or accen- 
tuate this effect.” 

Ob the so-called sooty molds of tea [trans. title], K. B. Boedijn' (Boedyn) 
and A. Stetnmann (Arc/i. TheecuU. Nederland. Indie, No. 1 (1931), pp. 25-57* 
pU. 9, fig. 1; Bug. al)s., pp. If 5-J}S) . — The authors distinguish between the real 
sooty molds that live on the exudations of chiefly leaf -frequenting insects, as 
Capnodium theue, Ohaetothyrium jmanioiim, Phj/copsis treuMi, Triposporium, 
and an Antenniilaria, and those that live on the insects themselves, as Beptoba- 
sidium theae and B. curtisli. Discussion is given of these, their habits, and their 
control. 

A ' preliiiiinary note on a disease of young rubber buddings, R. K. S, 
Murray (Trap. Agr. [Ceylon], 73 (1929), No. //, pp. 238, 239). — In bud-grafted 
Hevea, shoots showing each a discolored sunken area about 6 in. long on 
one side bore fructifications of Gloeosporium alhorubrtim, and cultures yielded 
this organism. PJtytophtJiara sp. was also borne, and inoculations established 
this fungus as the cause of the disease. It is not yet known whether this 
fungus, not yet specifically identified, will prove to be a serious retarding 
factor. It proves to be another wet-wmather disease. Inoculations show 
seedlings .also to. be susceptible. ■ ■ 

Ob the occurrence and sigiiificaiice of Oidium leaf disease in Ceylon, 
R. K. S. Murray (Prop. Agr. ICeglon'], 73 (1929), No. 2, pp. ' 92-107, pi i).— 
The Oidium leaf disease of Hevea in Ceylon is regarded more seriously by the 
author than generally in that area .as the disease has In certain districts 
already become a serious menace to the existence of rubber in portions of the 
island. 

Note OB brown bast treatment^' J., Mitcuelu (Trop. Agr. ICeylon], 73 
(1929), No.' 1, p. 10, pL I).— Evidence is said to have been reported recently 
corroborative of . the view that the exposed -part' of the newly tapped rubber- 
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f:ree bark is no more susceptible to brown bast than is bark in the iioniial 
coiiclitioii. 

Rose aiitliraciiose caused by Spbaceioma, A. E. Jenkins (Jour Agr. 
Research [t'. it9'S2), No, 6, pir J21-SS1, pU. 7, 6).— A description is 

given of rose anthracnose, a disease of wide distribution throughout the world 
that has been generally confUvSed with other rose diseases and not recognized 
as distinct. 

The pathogen, originally described by Passerini as PhgllosliiJa rvsartaii^ is 
transferred to the genus Siihaceloina and recorded as R. rosanm n. comb. Tlie 
morphological and cultural characteristics of the fungus are described, and 
evidence is presented to show that it is the cause of the disease. 

The available information for the control of anthracnose is summarized. 
Experience has shown that it can he controlled by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture or l)y applications of lime-sulfur before the leaf buds open, followed 
by ihirdeaiix mixture after the leaves are developed. 

Environ meat and disease: A discussion on the parasitism of Armillaria 
mellea Valih Pin, W. R. Day (Foresfrg, S (1929), No. 2, pp. 9J^-~1M),~-Thm is 
a discussion of the parasitism of A. inellca, dealing with tlie predisposing fac- 
tors and types of environment, the parasite and its environment, the habitat 
of the fungus, the parasitism of A. mellea, the fungus as a factor in the disease, 
the condition of the soil, the silvicultural state of the forest, and variation in 
susceptibilitj^ to A, mellea. 

il. mellea is supposed to be a factor secondary to some primary factor. I^re- 
tUsiiosing factors for A. mellea include soil conditions acting alone or in con- 
junction with others, such as defoliating larvae or mildew infection, which 
may even themselves predispose the tree to abnormal developments. 

A bacterial disease of the tuug-oil tree, L. McGuLbocii a/nd , J. B. Dkmakee 
(Jour. A.gr, Research [U. S'.], Ii5 (1932) , No. 6, pp. 339~J^G, figS’ 3).~—A bacterial 
leaf spot of the tung'-oil or wood-oil tree (Aleiirites fordi) is described. 

The disease, which has been rei>orted only from Georgia, is said to produce 
brown, angular spots on the leaves, and defoliation results when considerable 
leaf tissue is affected. Moisture and beat are considered favorable for its 
occurrence and spread. The bacteria are believed to renmin alive and infec- 
tious in the lesions of fallen leaves in the orchards until new leaves appear the 
following spring. Such leaves are considei'ed to he a factor in the r(‘currenc(‘ 
of the disease. Tlie causal bacteria were isolated ami used to produce typic^al 
lesions on tung-oii leaves. The bacteria were found to be only slightly infei,*- 
tious on leaves of the castor-bean, while on several variidics of garden lieans 
the infections due to these bacteria were very severe. 

A description is given of the morphologic, cultural, and physiologic clmracters 
of the pathogen, for which the name Bavlerium alciiritldis is |>i‘oi)osed. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

' Game laws for the season 10B2— A summary of Federal, State, and 
Provincial: statutes, H. F, Sheldon aml.Ii'. G. Giumes ( U. Dept. Agr., Mine. 
■Ptih. 'lSl (1932), pp. 34 )^ — 'Lhis is the annual summary of the Federal and other 
game laws and regulations (E. S. R., 66, p. 153). 

' Key-eatalogiie of .parasites ' reported for 'Insectivora ( moles, ■ shrew^s, 
etc.):, with their' possible public health importance, C. W. Stiles and S. F. 
'.Stanley (U. S. Puh. Health Berv., Nail 

TF-f7.9.i“-S>ii).-“-This bulletin represents, part '7 of .the: host catalogue of parasiteS" 
(E..S, B'., 65,'p.'650'), 
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AgTieultiirai pests and plant diseases observed in Yorkshire during 
1931, W. E. CoLLiNGE {Yorkshire Affr. Soc. Trans,, S,9 {0)31), pp. Jf3~5Jf ). — 
Animals injurious to farm and garden produce, fruit trees, and forest and orna- 
mental trees, animal iiarasites, etc., are Inaetly reported upon. 

[Notes on economic insects and their control] (Jour. Econ. Ent,, 25 
(1932), No. 5, pp. 1107-1113, fig. 1). — The contrihiitioiis here presented (E. S. R., 
GS, p. 215) are as follows: Rox Elder Bug on Strawberries, by R. Hutson (p. 
1107) ; Hawaiian Parasite i(Aplvuciis) Pseud ococcohius tenrpi Fullaway] of 
Sugarcane Mealybug [Pseudoeocctis honimls Kuwaiia] Sent to Louisiana, by T, E. 
tiolloway (p, 1107) ; A Cage for Clothes Mo-tli [Webbing Clothes Moth] Larvae, 
by W. Colroan (p. 1108) ; The California Tortoise Shell Butterlly, Apia is call- 
fom/m (Bdv.), by E. 0. Essig (p. 1108); An Exiierimental Corn Duster, by 
E. E. Van Leeiiwen (pp. 110S--1110) ; The Natural Protection of Gladiolus 
Connels from Tlirips’ [TaenioiJirips gladioli M. & S/j Attack, by F. F. Smith 
(p. 1110) ; A Hitherto Unreported Curculionid Pest of Onion and Garlic in 
Texas [Ceutorhgnchm tan Lee.], by C. E. Smith (pp. 1110, 1111) ; Notes on a 
New Parasite of the Codling Moth [Galliephialtes nuelcola Cush.] by R. E. 
Barrett (i)p. 1111, 1112) ; and Observations on the Association of Thrips [Onion 
Thrips] with Arsenical Injury on Snap Beans, l)y L. IV. Brannon (pp. 1112, 
1113). 

[Report of work in entomology] {Idaho Bta. Bill. 192 {1932), pp. SO, SI). — 
Tills l)rit‘f re])oi1: (E, S. Xi., 66, p. 243) considers w’ork with the tarnished }>lant 
bug, codling moth, leafhoppers, Colorado potato beetle, western cooperative oil 
spray project, destructive i>nnie worm, and cattle lice. 

[Report of work in entomology], H. H. Pettit {Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1931, 
pp. 253-273, TOS. 17). — This report on work in entomology (E. S. R., 66, p. 
153) refers particularly to observations on the oriental fruit moth, cherry 
maggot and black cherry fruit fly, pistol ease bearer, fruit tree leaf roller, 
cherry case bearer {Ooleopliora pnmiella), raspberry mite {Tetrani/elms mo- 
d anieli McG. and ParatetrawyeJms ilieis McG.), silver leaf mite of peach 
{Phyllocoptes cor nut us), raspberry >sawfly, blackberry leaf miner (Met all us 
ruhi), Bade!) ecki urticana, pesi moth, seed-corn maggot, onion maggot, carrot 
rust fly. climbing cutworms, nose fly of deer {Cephenamyia proUfer), spruce 
tortrix (Arggroploee abietana), larch case bearer, and Lecaniiim {L. numls- 
niafmmi) on jack pine and Scotch pine, including notes on tbeir oeciirrence 
during the year. 

Aimna! report of department of zoology and entomology, C. Lyle 
{Mississippi 8ta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 23-32). — ^Brief reference is made to tlie progress 
of work (E. S. R., 66, p. 754) with scale iiiseet.s, by L. E. Myers et ah; pecan 
insects, by J. M!. Langston ; and cotton aphid and cotton leaf bugs, by A. L. 
Pla inner. 

The coaptations in insects [trans, title], J. Gobbet (But. Biol, Prance et 
Belg., 1931, Bup. 13, pp. 337. pis. 2, figs. 1S2). — In the introduction to this 
treatise the author defines coaptation in the words of L. Ciienot® as a reciprocal 
adjustment of two independent parts of an animal organism \vhich iierform, as 
the result of their union, a definite function. The first , of the four chapters 
(pp. 4-236) takes up the morphology of coaptations as exhibited among the va- 
rious groups of insects; chapter 2 is devoted to the physiological side of the 
subject (pp. 237-288), chapter 3 to the biology (pp. 289-307), and chapter 4 to 
a philosophical study of the subject (pp. 308-325). A five-page list of references 
to' the subject is included. 


8 Sci Mod., 3 (1926), No. 1, pp. ^ 39-48, figs.' 19, 
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The' proboscis respo'iise of insects, with special reference to blowflies, 
G. E- Abbott Ent. Soc. Ainer,, 25 (1032) ^ No. 1, pp, 241-244)- — The author 

concludes that ‘‘ the proboscis response is a characteristic reaction of insects 
with extensible sticking nioiitli parts. Tliis response is initiated by one or more 
stimuli, the more important of wliieh are clnanical. The preceplion of (‘liemicals 
is olfactory. In Diptera the nervous mechanism of this response is complete 
in the head, but this does not preclude the iiossibility that the sensory part 
of the mechanism exists elsewhere. The sensory elements involved are not ex- 
clusively antennal.” 

Some problems eiicoiiwtered In th,e estin'mtioii of insect popiilatsoiis by 
'the siveepisig method, D. M. DeLow (Ann, Ent. Soc. Amer., 25 (1932), No. ./, 
pp. 13-17). — The autiior, who lias been engaged in comparative insect population 
studies upon certain truck and field crops for the past few years, here con- 
siders tlie more obvious and important factors which cause variation in the 
numbers caught. 

Upsetting' the balance of nature, with special s*eference to Kansas and 
the Great Plains, 11. C. Smith (Science, 75 (1932), No. 1955, pp. 649-654).— The 
subject is here considered under the headings of the growing of wheat and its 
effect on some grass-feeding insects, some native prairie insects become pests 
of cultivated corn, some native prairie forms which attack alfalfa, and some 
miscellaneous examples of changed food habits or host relations. 

Winter temperature gradients as a factor in insect survival, G., A. Mail 
(Jour. Ecori.. Ent,, 25 (1932), No. 5, pp. 1049-1053, fig. 1). — In this contribution 
from the Montana Elxperiment Station data are presented to show the small 
lluctnation of soil surface teniiieratures under a snow covering compared with 
air temperatures." 

The relation of resp'iratory metabolism of insects to their susceptibility 
to fttiiiigimts, II. T. Cotton (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 5, pp. 1088-1103, 
fig^. .6). — It is pointed out that “ tlie susceptibility of an insect to a fumigant 
varies with the rate of respiratory metabolism. Certain factors increase the 
rate of metabolism; others decrease it and automatically increase or decrease 
the susceptibility of the insect. Of tiie known factors that increase the sus- 
eeptibility of the Insect to a fumigant, the three most important are an increase 
in temperature, an increase in the c-arbou dioxide content of the fumigation 
chamber, and a decrease in the oxygen content of the fiimigatioii chamber.” 

Some remarks on the physiological action of oil sprays, A. ' L. Stkan» 
(Jour. Econ. Ent, 25 (1932), No. a,- pp. “-A discussion of the probable 

'.trend of work on the physiological .action of oil sprays, ■ with empliasis on the 
'Study of the. oxidat 'ion-reduction systems in plant and animal tissue, contributeci 
from the Mon tana Experiment Station. 

Water-soluble arsenic 'in oil em.iilsion4ead arsenate com.blnation s|)rays, 
.It IL RoBi'NSON (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 5, pp. 995-1 001 ).--IjAKtmtovy 
studies of oil emulsion-lead arsenate combination sprays with distilled water 
as a diluent at the Oregon Experiment Station reveal that “excessive amounts 
of,' water-soluble arsenic, are liberated, by chemical reaction. When alkaline 
spray waters are used in preparing the mixture, the amount of water-soluble 
arsenic is'. increased materially ■ and one. water .showed as high as, '25 per' cent 
of the total arsenic of the lead arsenate had changed to the soluble form. In 
order, to prevent as much, as possible, severe foliage '',injury, .the 'use of .'hydrated 
'l.i.m,e .. is. Teco.mmended . to, reprecipitate the soluble arsenic as basicualcium arsenic. 
A lialf pound' of' lime is ^suggested for each '100' 'gal of the.,,combina't!on spray.” 

The effects of oil spray .oi3i';the navel omixge, D. V..: MmY' iJour. 'Eoon.' 
Ent., 25 (1932), No. 5, pp. 1002-1007). — ^Th.e.' author report's that a navel orange' " 
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grove at Charter Oak, Calif., which now has a record of ?u,iie .years, of oil, 
spraying, shows a norma! increased yield with generally excellent vegetative 
condition. As compared with nine fumigated check trees, the sprayed trees 
show more vegetative stimulation and more complete scale control. Severe 
infestations of black scale present when treatments started have been reduced 
greatly, and subsequent spray treatments have kept this pest and red spider 
under satisfactory control.” 

Tank niixtiire spray, II. H. Smith {Calif. Gitrogr., 17 {1932), No. 9, pp. 346, 
362). — This coiitrlbiiliori iroxn the California Citrus Experiment Station is a 
practical summary of information based upon the work reported in a bulletin 
previously noted (E. S. K., 67, p. 563). 

The vapor-lieat treatment as applied to the control of iiaixissiis pests, 
R. Latta (Jour. Noon. Ent., 25 {1932), No. 5, pp. 1020-1020, pi. 1, fig. 1 ). — The 
vapor-heat method has been found adaptable for the treatment of narcissus 
bulbs for the control of bulb flies and mites. A two-hour period of treatment 
at 111° P. appears to be the minimum requirement for control of the larvae 
of the lesser bulb flies (Eiimems spp.) and of the narcissus bulb fly. Control is 
also obtained of the two species of mites, the bulb mite and Tarsonemii^ approx- 
imatus narcissi Ewing, which are frequently found on narcissus. Bulbs treated 
at the optimum time during tlie dormant period were forced under glass and 
produced good flowers. Planting stock so treated is henehted through the more 
vigorous growth caused thereby and an additional increase in weight in the 
resultant crop. 

Insects found on pea lieMs in the Wiilamette 'Valley, Oregon, after 
harvest, A. 0. Larson and P. G. PIinman {Jour. Boon. Ent., 25 {19S2), No. 5, 
pp. 971-976 ). — The average number of insects on pea fields after harvest in the 
Willamette Valley of Oregon was found to decrease each day after harvest. 
Of the total number of Insects other than pea weevils, 70 per cent wei*e injurious, 
22 per cent were beneficial, and 2 per cent were of imkuowii economic iiii- 
portaoce. ; 

An inquiry into the stability and restriction of feeding habits of certain 
cactus insects, J. 0. Hamlin {Ann. Ent. Eoc. Anm\, 25 {19S2), No. 1, pp. 89-120, 
figs. author here reports upon eight species of North American cactus- 

feeding insects that have been studied as regards the safety to Australian 
agricultural interests if imported to combat naturalized opuntias. 

The evaluation of stomach 'poisons for grasshopper baits, G. H. Eichard- 
SON and L. E. Haas {Jour. Econ. Ent, 25 {1032), No. 5, pp. 1078-1088, fig. 1).— 
In experimental v'ork at the Iowa Experiment Station, adults of the red- 
legged grasshopper and the differential grasshopper were fed determined quan- 
tities of bran, molasses, and water bait, which contained known concentrations 
of arsenious oxide, monosodlum arsenite in solution, trisodium arsenite in 
solution, Paris green, acid lead arsenate, sodium fiuosiUcute, or rotenone. The 
method is described. The estimated median lethal dose (m. 1. d.) of arsenious 
oxide is 0.36 mg per gram of body weight. For the sodium arsenites, Paris 
green, and sodium fluosilicate, the m. 1. ds, are approximately equal and 'esti- 
mated to be about 0.16 mg/gram. The m. 1. d. for acid lead arsenate is 
>3.0 mg/gram, and for rotenone probably >2.0 mg/gram. Por survival periods 
less than 96 hours, monosodium arsenate was more toxic than the other 
compounds. Under experimental conditions, the grasshoppers were not re- 
pelled by the odor or taste of the bait mixtures used and ceased to feed only 
when they became satiated or were too sick to eat more. If undisturbed, they 
usually consumed a toxic close, of -an 'active' pois.on before leaving the bait.” 
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Some effects of certain toxic gases on the Wood of the cockroach 
Periplaiieta orieiitalis (liiiiii.) , W. E. Shull, M. K. Rhuy, aiid C. H. 
RicHAnosox (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 {m2), Eo. 5, pp. 1070-1072) .—In studies cou- 
ciiieted only a few of tlie toxic gases used procluc-ed a visible effect niton the 
process of blood coagulation or upon tlie blood cells of tlie oriental ('oc'kroaeli, 
or lirouglit about readily visiltle chemical changes in its blood. 

*Mh aches which were killed witli carbon disullide yielded a small riiiantlty 
of blood poor in cells ; those killed with pyridine also .xielded' little bhXKl but 
the cell content was apparently normal, ddie blood of roaches wliich were killed 
witli acetic vapor did not coagulate, and the cells were fixed in an apparently 
normal ('ondltieii. Crystals of niagnesiinn ammonium pliosphate apiteared in 
the Itiood of the roaches which succumbed to aiunmnia gas. As these were the 
only effects observed in the blood uf roaches treated witli Si inorganic and 
organic corniioiiuds of widely differing ijliysicail properties and chemical com- 
position, it is probalile that lethal concentrations of most gaseous eoinpounds 
do not produce marked visible changes in the blood of this insect.” 

Jjiotliiips vaiieeckel Priesner, a recently discovered pest of lily foiilh.s, 
R. ScHOFP and C. F. Doucette (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 {1932), No. 5, pp. 1016- 
1019). — Tlie tlirips siiecies L. vmieeclcei, first descrilied in 1920 from specimens 
collected in the Nethoiiauds in 1915, was fonnd in lily l)ulbs in the Pacific North- 
west in 1930 and 1931 , whidi led to the investigation here reported upon. This 
species, which is wides|)read in Europe and occurs in Japan, Ceylon, and 
Canada, is now known to l>e present in the United States in California, New 
York, North Carolina. Oregon, and Washington. Native bul!)S of Lilium irasli- 
ingtonianmih of considerable age growing in an isolated section of the Santiam 
National Forest, Oreg., were found infested by it, and in cultivated plantings a 
decided preference for this species of lily has been shown. Brief notes on tbe 
several stages of the insect are given. 

The resistance of certain red clovers and alfalfas to leaf hopper injury, 
H, H. Jew^ett {Kentucky 8ia. Bui. 829 {1982), pp. 155-172^ figs. $). — In a 
study conducted during the seasons of 1929 to 1931, inclusive, in which clovers 
and alfalfas grown from seed from different localities were tested as to their 
resistance to potato leafhopper injury, certain varieties of clover were deter- 
mined to be more re-sisfinit than others to such attack. Their relative resist- 
jinces to injury were compared with tliat of Iventucky red clover, the details of 
which are presented in large part in tabular form. 

The Kentucky red clover was found least affected l)y hopper injury, and, in 
general, the French and Italian clovers showed the greatest amount of injury. 
The alfalfas Ontario variegated, Kaiusas common, and North Dakota common, 
used in the tests in 1929, had about equal amounts of losses from hopper injury. 
Of the four Kansas common alfalfas and an Ontailo variegated alfalfa used 
ill 1930, the “ Kansas common 3” had the greatest loss from hopper injury. 

A comparison of the amounts of los.ses from lioppei* injury sustained by eer- 
tain of the clovers used in the experiments in 1931 witli the amounts of pubes- 
eenee of those clovers makes it appear that there i.s no very direct correlation 
between the amount of injury and the amount of pubescence, and that sodu‘ 
Other uiidetermlned factor or factors have an important function in helping 
resist hopi;)er injury. 

' ■ Six, new apMds troin Uolorado^ , G. ■■P. Gillette and M. A. Palmeb':'^ 
Ent. 'Soc. Anier., 25 ( 1982),' No. 1, pp, 186-151, pU. 2).— In this contribution from 
the Colorado Experiment Station a genus is erected (PseiKloeinameibaphis) and 
new species are described as .follows impfEoHiphuni 
seirpifolH, Aphis argeniinae-m^^ ptkmmuiia, A. psmdovalerianae, and I\ 

glanca. . 
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Border plaiitiiig's as guard rows in pineapple mealy bug eontrol, W. 
Carter {Jour. Erou. Ent., {J9S2), No. 3, pp. 1027~J0J0, — This eoatri- 

biition from the Elawaiiaii Pineapple Ciinners’ Expeilnieiit Stoliou reports that 
tlie planting of several beds of pineapple plants in a strip parallel to the edge 
of fields and separated from the main plantation by a road is proving esKsential 
to economical spnpving against the pineapple mealybug. These borders serve 
as guard rows against too rapid a movement of mealybugs into the field and 
at the same time localize the area to be regularly sprayed. 

The cottony cushion-scale in Puerto Rico, M. D. Leonard {Jour. Boon. 
Ent., 25 {1932), Eo. 5, pp. 1103-1107).— Thin contribution from the Puerto Rico 
Insular Experiment Station records the discovery, spread, and initiation of 
control measures for tlie cottony-cushion scale in Puerto Rico. Its food plants 
are listed and natural eueinies discussed, including the introduction and coloni- 
zation of the vedalia or xYustralian lady beetle. 

Experiments with toxic substances in spray oils in controlling red , scale, 
R. H. Smith {Calif. Citrogr., 14 {1929), No. 8, pp. 315, 326)r-Axi account is 
given of preliminary work at the California Citrus Experiment Station aimed 
at increasing the insecticidal efficiency of the light oils in order to make them 
more effective against the California red scale. In seai’cli I'or an intermediate 
solvent between nicotine and oil a few were found to be efficacioiivS, including 
butanol (normal butyl alcohol), isopropyl alcohol, oleic acid, and pine oil. 
Many tests were made in the effort to discover a method of i)ermaiiently hxiug 
the nicotine in the oil, but without success. The author is led to eonelude that 
There is little use of making further empirical tests in attempting to increase 
the killing efficiency of spray oils with toxic substances until more information 
is obtained coucerning the way the red scale is killed by oil spray. 

Experiments with toxic substances in highly-refined spray oils, R. H. 
Smith (f/ 0 T/-r. Boon, Ent., 25 {1932), No. 5, pp. 988-990). — In coiitiniiation of the 
work above noted, the author reports upon laboratory experiments conducted 
largely with lemons infested with the California red scale. 

Kerosene and mineral seal types of oils chiefly were used as carriers for 
the suhstances tested, the oils ranging from S2 to 55 seconds viscosity (Saybolt 
at 100° E.) and from 95 to 98 per cent unsulfonated residue. The spray was 
apxdied in the form of a rnechanh'al mixture of oil and water. The results 
obtained were checked Ivy orchard tests, using light-medium and medium spray 
oils as carriers for the toxicants. Many siil)s:ances were tested in this way, va- 
rious iutennediate solvents liaving lieeii (anployed to incaxaise the solubility of the 
(oxicants in the oils. Butanol was found to l>e an effective intermediate solvent 
for 95 per cent nicotine and spray oils, and butyl }ihtlialate to increase the 
solubility of rotenoiu‘ in the oils. However, the use of iutennediate solvents 
has not succeeded in making the toxicant permanently oil soluble. Oil-soluble 
substances, such as pyrethrin, which remain completely in the oil phase, would 
seem to afford much greater iu-omise than those which are iiydrophilic. During 
the year tests were made witli a x>rodiict containing nearly 4 per cent ac- 
tual pyrethrins. Thus far, the attempt to increase the effectiveness of spray 
oils by the use of toxicants, in the experiments with tliis scale, has been 
unsuccessful. 

, "Besistaut scale investigations, I,, II,, O. F- 'Oray and A., F. Kirkpatrick 
XCalif. CitrogT., 14 {1929), Nos. 8, pp. SOS, 336, 2; 9, pp. 364, 380, 381, figs. 

The iirst pait of this contribution relates to work with a strain of the 
black scale which was found in certain districts to b(‘ more nvsistant to imsec- 
ticides than those in other districts. A Series of single and double fumigations 
variously timed through the season indicated that the' pest is more difficult 
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to kill during the .‘^ecoiul inoltiug period, and that the .scales surviving a fiuiii- 
gation are hardy iiiclividiials, more liable to survive subsequent treatment than 
are scales not previously fumigated. When l}iack and red scale are stupefied by 
weak cyanide vapor, they are able to survive a subsequent stronger dose than 
when active. This phenomenon has been termed “ protective stupefaction.” It 
appears that such stupefaction may lower the scale klil when certain condi- 
tions retard distribution of gas or on account of gas leaking through tlie canvas 
and drifting to adjacent trees. 

Fart 2 of the contribution takes up the more pracdrieal phases of the investi- 
gation, dealing witli methods employed in large-scale field experiments which 
have consistently improved the scale kill. 

Expierlmeiits with oil sprays used in the control of the California red 
scale, Olirysomphalns aiiraiitii (Mask.) (Homoptera: Cocciclae), on 
lemons, W. Ebeling (Jour. Econ. Enl., 25 (1532), No. 5, pp. m7--1012, fig. i).— 
Studies conducted by the California Citrus Experiment Station here reported 
Indicate “ that the eifectivejiess of oil sprays is proportional to the heaviness of 
the oil and tlie percentage of oil used in the spray, and inversely proportional 
to the amount of spreader u-sed in the spray. Within the range of sulfonation 
of the oils used in the tests, no significant difference in insecticidal efficiency 
of the sprays was caused by difference in sulfonation of the oils. Injury to 
foliage was found to he proportional to the heaviness of the oil and the per- 
centage of oil used in the spray, and inversely proportional to the amount of 
spreader used and the sulfonation of the oil.” 

Control of the celery leaf-tier in Florida, W. E. Stone, B. L. Boyden, 0. B. 
WiSECiJP, and E, G. Tatman (Florida Bta. Bui. 251 (1932), pp. 28, figs. 10).-- 
Control work with the celery leaf tier, ofiicially known as the greenhouse leaf 
tier, conducted in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology in con- 
nection with the studies noted in Bulletin 250 (E. S. R., 68, p. 6T), is reported. 

Proper eiiltural and harvesting practices were found useful as aids in control 
of this insect, an attack of which results in a smaller yield, due to heavy 
stripping, and in a product of lower market value. Fresh pyrethnim dust, 
either alone or mixed with lime or sulfur, applied to dry plants on a calm day 
with a traction duster, was found effective in combating the larvae. It Is 
pointed out that the dust must reach the heart of the celery plant in order 
to be effective against the leaf tier, and that the treatment should be directed 
against the immature larvae, which are more susceptible to the action of the 
pyrethrum than the nearly mature forms. Arseiiicals are of little value In 
controlling the pest, and in addition their use may result in a dangerous resi- 
.due in the liarvested product. 

. [Codling moth liw^estigations in IXebraska in 1928, 1929, and IBSiVU 
;M. 'H."Swen,xx (Nehr. Stale Ilort. Soc. Ann. Epts., 00 (1929), pp. 81-^50, fig. 1; 
Ot" (1930'); pp. 27~4G, fig. 1: 62 (1981), irp. 109-128, fig. reports of 

studies at the Nebraska Experiment Station of the life lustory of the codling 
.moth. as InfiueneecI ,hy the prevailing conditions of temperature and;hiJiii,ldity: 
m;i928, 1929, and 1930, respectively, are here presented. The details of the 
work are' presented in large, part in tabular form. .The life history of the pest 
at' Lincoln eaeii.'.year. is graphically summarized in diagrammatic form..' 

; [Spray experiments, .with. the. codMng'n^ at' Shnhert,' Nehr.,' in l'd28, 
1920',' and l^'SG],'; W.^ W. Tocdh- (NeNr. State Mort. Sm.'^ A.nn. Mpts., ' 60 
(1929)', pp.. 51-58; '61 (1980), pp. lft-50; 62 {1981), pp. 45-48)..— ThQ 'progress O'f 
. co'.ntrol work with arsenical and ' ■.summer ' 'pil: .spr'ays .; and' , bands'"' '.is ' ' briefly re- 
ported upon. ^ . 
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Prediction of pale western ctit\¥orni increase in Blontaiia is fulfilled^ 
IL B. Wall (Jour. Emu. Ent, 25 (1932), No. 5, pp. figs. 2).— As a 

contribution from tbe Bloiltana Experiment Station ,(B. S. R., 63, p. 159), tlie 
author reports that in 1932 the first general outbreak of the pale western 
cutworm in Bioiitana in 11 years took ifiace, confirming the prediction made a 
sea.son in adraiice. “ Damage tO' approximately 140,000 acres of grain wavS re- 
corded in 26 counties. It is expected that an analysis of the new data on the 
relation of weather to increase and decrease in cutworm abundance in 1931, 
1932, and 1933 will permit of further refining of the forecasting method.” 

Notes on Prodenia praefica Grote, R. A. Blanch abd and G. B. Conger 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 5, pp. lOdO-lOTO ) , — -In California, Nevada, and 
Oregon the cutworm P. praefica has periodically caused considerable damage. 
Alfalfa is the principal crop attacked, although severe damage has occurred to 
a large number of other field and truck crops. Biological studies conducted 
during 1930 and 1931 and observations on control during the widespread 
outbreak of 1930 are reported. 

Detecting pink bollworms in cottonseeds by the X ray, P. A. Fenton and 
W. W. Waite (Jour. Agr. Research [U. S.l, 45 (1932), No. 6, pp. SJf7, 348, 

In X-ray work cooperative with the Texas Experiment Station the authors 
found perfect cottonseeds to show ui> well, without defects, but that imperfect 
seeds and infested seeds are not so easily distinguished. It was observed that 
live worms give a fairly characteristic picture, and that after checking the 
film with actual examination of the seed their appearance becomes familiar 
enough to rely on the picture alone for their detection. It is imssibie to 
photograph a thousand seeds at once, a few minutes being sufficient to arrange 
the seeds and make an exposure. 

' Some results with py rethrum, iii the control of M,iiieola scitiilella Hulst 
(Lepidoptera, Pyralidldae) , R. W. Haegele (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (193$}, 
No. 5, pp. 1073-1077). — ^In control work with M. scituJella, a pest of prunes in 
southwestern Idaho (E. S. E., 66, p. 243), promising results w^ere obtained by 
use of sprays containing pyrethrum. “The materials tested wure pyrethriim 
extracts used in combination with kerosene emulsion, soap, and dormant type 
oil; a pyrethriiin-rotenone preparation; nicotine sulfate and nicotine prepara- 
tions ; lime-sulfur and lead arsenate. Best results were obtained wdth a kero- 
sene solution of pyrethrum in a kerosene-soap emulsion spray, which gave a 
kill of 93 per cent. The larvae became greatly activated in the buds sprayed 
with this material, the activity ceasing in about two hours, after which time 
death occurred.” 

Mortality of Rhagoletls compieta Cress. (Diptera: Trypetidae) through 
ingestio.ii of certain solid materials, A. M, Boyce (Jour. Econ. MnJ., 25 
(1932), No. 5, pp. 1053-1059, fig. 1). — Ingestion studies at the California Citrus 
Experiment Station, in which lead arsenate, barium fiiiosilicate, cryolite, copper 
carbonate, hydrated lime, talc, diatomaceous earth, bentonite, sulfur, and 
ground tobacco leaves w'ere employed, demonstrated that adult flies (R. 
compieta) aetually take undissolved particles into the stomach. The results 
of toxicity studies in which the above materials were employed are graphically 
presented. ' ' ■ , 

The alimentary casiaL of the apple, maggot (Bliagoletis, ' poinonella'' 
Walsh) (Dipt.: Trypetidae), R. W. Dean (Aim, Ent. Eoc. Amer., 25 (1932), 
No. 1, pp. 210-223, pis. ^).— A report of studies of the gross anatomy and histo- 
logical structure of the alimentary canal of the apple maggot. 

TliC' eifects, of temperature and mo,istttre onythe distributioii of the 
Mexican bean beetle, Epilachna corrupta Muls.'^, H, L. SwektmaN' .(Anw. Bnt. 
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8(jc, Amer,, ^5 (11132), Xo, 1, pi>. 22Jf-2^0, ./Op— This subject is dealt with 

iifider the liendiiigs of a .review of the literature, seasonal history, distribution, 
eiiviroiimeutal requirements, methods of analysis, regions of the United States, 
discussion, and conciusions. The conclusions are limited t(.) the effects of tlie 
temperature and moisture conditions in the various regions, otlier factors, 
siicli as food, which may also influence the abundance and distriiuition not 
being considered. 

The digesti’ve eiizyiiies of t.h(‘ Colorado potato beetle and tfie influence 
of arse,iiicals on their activity, I). E. Fink (Jour. Apr. Research [IL S.], 
J}5 {1932), No. 8, pp, Jpi~J}82). — In studies of the normal insect, with few ex- 
ceptions all the enzymes ^^'orked with, including amylase, lactase, iiivertase, 
lipase, and the proteolytic enzymes, were present only in the mid-gut and 
regurgitated liquid. In the exceptional cases it is believed tliat parts of tissue 
from the mid-gut may liave adhered to the fore-gut and hind gut during tlie 
I>rocess of dissection. This assumption is based on the fact that only a few 
experiments indicated digestion in either the fore-gut or hind-gut, and that 
the digestive activity of the enzymes in these instances was extremely slight. 

The experiments reported show quite clearly that arsenic does not intliienee 
the digestive enzymes of Colorado potato beetles fed on sprayed foliage to the 
extent of inhibiting tlieir normal activity. In general, when they are fed on 
foliage sprayed with an arsenical, tlmre is hut little retardation of the activity 
of amylase and tryptic enzymes, and none at all of enzymes active in the 
digestion of disaccharides and fats. However, the injection of arsenical sus- 
pensions directly into the insect mouth results in complete inhibition of tla* 
activity of tlie proteolytic enzymes. 

Injury aiitl distribution of potato fiea-beetle in Washington, Epitrix 
cucuBxeris Harris, Epltrix snbcrinita' Leconte, li. L. Webster (Jour, Mean. 
Ent., ''2o (1932), INO'. o, pp. 976-980 ). — This contribution from the Washington 
College Experiment Btation reports upon observations made in the course of 
the investigations previously noted (E. S. H., 67, p. 578). In counts made of 
more than 40,(}00 beetles, the relative number of the potato flea beetle and 
E:. siilKTlnita varied greatly in different areas. 

' Dicerca divaricata as a defoliator, li.' H utson (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), 
'No. 5, p. 1026). — This buiirestid beetle is reported as injuring mai>le at L’Anse, 
Mich., l>y severing tlie petiole, the defoliation of small trees under observation 
having been almost eomidete. 

■ Expef'iments to determine the attractiveness of various aromatic^ coin-. 
pounds to adults of the \vi,re'Worins Limoni us (Flieletes) <uuius Lee. 
and.. Limoiiius (Fheletes) caiifornien.s Mann., E. H. Lehman (Jour Econ. 
Ent.,. 25 .{1932), No. 5, pp. 91/9-958, pi 1). — The reaction of males and females of 
L.ieamiS' miiV L. califomictis to some 150 aromatic eonipounds tested in the 
laboratory is reported upon in tabular form. Fourteen of the most attractive 
of these compounds, as well as four others, were used in traps in the field. 
>Some of the fatty acids, namely, caiiroie, lactic, butyric, and valeric, appeared 
to be ^ sex , attraetants, 

; Carbon disulphide as a, control 'for 'ivireworms, M. C. Lane and ,K. B, 
Gibson {Jour. Econ, Eivt., 25 (1932). No. 5, pp. 958-967, pi 1, figs, g).— Several 
years’ wwk have shown the use of carbon disulfide to give a practical and 
efiicieut control of the wireworms in the soil under certain conditions, namely, 
a loose /damp, soil, a' diffusion distance of 17' in. or .less, and. a' dose 'of 'at, /least 
1 'oz. ‘‘A ' .good kill of ' wir'eworms. was '..'obtained: by 'placing 1-fluid-oz, .■ doses :of 
carbon disulfide In holes 4 in. deep and 18 in. apart, and fair control was 
obtained by s,pacing the, same dose 24 in., .apartf 
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Tlie effect of siilpliiir on wirewonns, R., E. Campbell and M. W. Stone 
iJo'iir, Econ. Ent., 25 (J932), No. a, pp.'oSJ-DliO). — In two sets of field experi- 
ments carried on for 4-year ])eriO(ls, in whieli up to 1,000 lbs. of sulfur per acre 
per year were applied, there was a decided reduction of the pH of the soil but 
no noticeable reduction in the wirewxjrm population. 

A niatheniatical theory of the growth of popiilatioiis of the flour beetle, 
Tribolluiii coiifusiim Diiv., J. Stanley (Canacl. Jour. Research, 6 {1932), No. 
6, p|>. 632-671, fiijs. P) .—Biological data relative to the growth of populations 
of the confused flour beetle have been examined matheniatieaily, the individual 
insects being treated as moving or stationary particles amenable to the formu- 
lations of the kinetic theory of gases. 

“ Under certain simplified conditions, i. e., prior to the time of the first 
iiatching of eggs, it was found possible to integrate the differential equations, 
obtaining curves sii owing substantial agreement with the biological data. 
Beyond tliis point, a function 0(f) enters, the form of which has not as yet 
been determined, tliough further work on this point will be carried out. There- 
fore, at present only a cursory discussion of the use of the function, etc., is 
given. Such information as can be gained regarding the population growtli 
in tlie later stages, without knowledge of tlie actual form of 0(f), Is also 
given.” 

Some iieinic parasites and associates of the moiiiitain pine beetle 
(Deiidroctomis inoiiticolae), G. Steineb (Jour. Agir. Research lU. ;Sf.], 
(WS2 ), No. 7, pp. Jf37~4Jf4. figs. 5). — The author reports upon material collected 
at Metaline Falls, Wash,, in July and August, 1030, some of which was taken 
from beneath the hark of a pine that liad been killed by the mountain pine 
beetle in 1920 and some from a pine that had become infested not more than 10 
days before the date of collection. Some nemic associates and parasites of this 
beetle are described and their economic significance considered. The Auirious 
phases of the mutual relationship of the mountain bark beetle and tlie nemas 
are dealt with, including free association, carrier relationship, ectoparasites, 
and endoparasites. The taxonomy of the genus Aiihelenchoides is considered 
and three species new to science are described, namely, Diplogaster oc^ldefitaMs, 
A. coniirus, and A, aeropostMon. 

Biology and control of the black vine weevil, F. ,F. Smith (U.E, Dept. 
.U//’., Tech. Bill. S25 (1932), pp. 46, figs. 16*),— Studies of the life history and 
methods of control of the black vine weevil, conducted from October, 1925, to 
October, 1929, in collaboration with tlie Pennsylvania Bureau of Plant Industry 
at its Willow Grove laboratory, are reported uiion in coimertion with a list of 56 
references to the literature. Often recoi*ded as doing damage to crops in North 
America, Europe, and Australia, it has been fouml frequently in gT'eenliouses 
and nurseries in sontlieastern Pennsylvania. Fifty-two host plants are recorded 
ill the literature, to wliich 25 new ones are added as tlie result of tlie present 
studies. The adults devour foliage or fiowers by eating fi’om the margins, and 
also notch petioles and girdle shoots, which die beyond the point of girdling, 
the new growth prodncing a witch es’-hroom effect. The young larvae feed on 
the rootlets, while the more mature ones cut off tiie larger roots and gouge out 
tlie crowns of herbaceous plants, or girdle the roots of woody iilaifls. The 
injury caused by the larvae, although often less conspicuous, is more severe 
than that caused by the adults. 

The incubation period of the eggs, which are dropped indiscriminately, aver- 
ages 15 days, with extremes of and ■22' days., ' The larva molts five or six 
times during its development in the soil, and the normal period of development 
I'anges from 72 to 118 days, though cold gather may interrupt development 
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diiriiig tliG winter. The in;itiire hirva forms a cell in tiie soil ami enters tiio 
propupal stage, whieli lasts from 3 "weelvkS to 8^^ months, depending upon the 
temperature. The pupal stage ranges from 15 to 22 days, witii an average of 
IS days. The adult spends, an average of S days, with extremes of 4 and 17 
days, in the cell before emerging. Adults feed at nigld: on foliage or flowers a,nd 
iiide diir,iiig the day. Tlie preovipositioii peri(.>d ranges from 4 to 10 weeks. 
In tlie greenhouse isolatcal a,diilts laid an average of 001.4 eggs the .first season 
and 374.8 eggs the second. The maximum nuiidier of eggs laid lav or,ie adult for 
two seasons was 1,681. The adult life of one weevil was 071 days; its age 
from egg to death of adult, 810 days. In the greeidionse \veevils oviposit 
during July and August, and the larvae mature from October to December. 
These develop into adults from January to htareh and oviposit during tlie 
succeeding summer on the next crop of plants. 

Out of doors tbe winter is passed in the nearly full-grown larval, prepiipal, or, 
less frequently, adult stage. In some, year.s tin? larvae complete development 
before fall, but in most years a greater iiart of tlie larvae hiliernate before C'om- 
Dieting growth. Atlnlts emerge in June or July, oviposit during July and 
August, and go into hibernation in 8e])1emlier, most of them dying, however, 
before spring. The few adults hibernating successfully emerge in May and 
oviposit througli the second summer. Tlie eggs laid early batch to larvae whieh 
nnatiire in the fall and spend the winter as prepupae. Out of doors adults laid 
up to 488 eggs during the first season, with an average of 216.1. One adult 
deposited 863 eggs in two seasons. The number of eggs laid varied with the 
species of host, plant fed upon. These immature larvae complete feeding early 
in the spring and pupate with overwintering prepiipae in May or June. Repro- 
diiction in six generations was found to be entix'ely by parthenogenesis, no moles 
having been found during the course of the study. In commercial greenhouses 
the outdoor emerging adults enter the greenhouses and lay eggs, and the chief 
loss of plants is by the feeding larvae as tliey complete their growth in 
November. 

No true [larasites were found in these studies, hiir larvae were killed l)y the 
larvae of a cerabld beetle, by an ant, Fonatcu sp., and by two fungi, Isariw sp. 
and Fusarium sp. Preventive control measiires include destruction of infested 
plants, crop segregathm, elimination of outdoor hosts, and the erection of screen 
barriers to prevent the entraiu-e of adult.s. Lead arsenate mixed with the pot- 
ting soil kills the larvae, but its }i,}:»},>lieatioii is restricted to certain plants. The 
adults may lie contrelled in tlie greenhouse or nursery by pfiisoncfl sfu'ays or 
dusts or b?’ the use of poisoned bran bait or apple bait. 

'Relation "of commercial honey to -the spread of 'American 'foiilbroodp 
■A.' P.,'.Strrtevaxt (Jour. Agn Research [U. .8.],- 45 (1932), M. 5, pp. BSy-BSS, 
figA as to Avhether honey from apiaries where infection exists Is 
dangerous because of the possibility of itvS disseminating American foulbrood 
led to the investigation here reported, commenced during tlie sumiuer of 1026 
in' an , apiary' near Somerset, ..ISI'd.,, 'and sincO' 1027 conducted at the bee' culture 
.'field laboratory ' at' Laramie, AVyo.' 

;;Honey oivsiigar, "sirup, with' a known content' of ; spores of Bacinus larvae was 
fed to healthy colonies in experiments conducted in the apiary over a period of 
five years.'.' At .the' .same' ',t'inie,labora.tory ■studies; were carried'o'n with, cultures 
■of spores of.. B. ' ?a'rrae ; concernin.g certain 'growth 'phases 'of, the mrganis'm, 'par-: 
ticiilarly the minimum number of spores that would produce vegetative growth 
OB artificial ciihiire media. Methods for demonstrating the presence or absouee 
of spores of B. larme in samples of commercial honeys were also investigated, 
and these honeys were studied in relation to their infectiousnes.s as correlated 
with the spore-feeding experiments. 
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It was found that in order to produce American foulbroocl infection in a 
liealthy colony of bees the sii,c:ar sirup' used for iiioculatioia must contain at 
least 50,000,000 spores of B. lai^vae per liter. Of T3 colonies inoculated with 
numbers of spores ranging from approximately 5,000,000,000 to 100,000, 2 out 
of 11 receiving 50,000,000 spores showed infection but none out of 10 receiving 
less than that number of spores developed disease. 

Preliminary experiments in which individual bee larvae were given known 
numbers of spores of B. larvae in 0.01 c c quantities of sugar sirup show that 
infection can be produced by this method, but witli considerable difficulty. The 
minimum infectious dose was found to be 10,000,000 spores per larva. 

The germination of spores of B, larvae md vegetative growth on a suitable 
artifieiai culture medium resulting from the inoculation of 556 culture tubes 
with seedings varying from approximately 50,000,000,000 to 500 spores per cul- 
ture also shows that a certain ininimum initial number of spores in the inociiluin 
is necessary in order to produce growth. This minimum number of spores 
producing vegetative growth on a medium consisting of yeast-carrot extract, 
eglg'-yolk suspension, and agar was found to be approximately 50,000 in 1 c c of 
suspension inoculated. 

It was found possible to demonstrate the presence of spores of B. larvae in 
15 out of 187, or 8 per cent, of the samples of commercial honey examined 
by means of the centrifuge and the microscope. The preliminary results 
indicate that, even though spores of B. larvae may be demonstrated in a certain 
percentage of samples of commercial honey, in most instances they are probably 
present in such small numbers as to be less than the minimum number, 
50,000,000 per liter, found to be capable of producing disease, and therefore are 
ineffective in the spread of American foulbrood. 

A list is given of 31 references to the literature cited. 

Some effects of reduced atmospheric x>ressiire upon honey bee respita*- 
tion, C. B. WoomYORTB (Jour. Bcoiu JilnL, 25 (1982), No. 5, pp: lOSd-104%' flu.' 
l).“In physiological studies of the honeybee in Wisconsin, respiration was 
found to be very markedly affected by changes in atmospheric pressure. It is 
concluded, however, that over a fairly wdde range they can internally com- 
pensate for these changes. 

Apiciiltorai problems in Puerto Rico.[trans. title], D. A. Bodkiguex: (Puerto 
Rico Dept. Agr. and Com. Sta. Circ. 99 (1932) , Spanish ed., pp. jfigs. 5 ). — 
This brief account furnishes practical information on the apicultural prob- 
lems of production and marketing. Statistical data on honey exported from 
Puerto Kico, in i)oimds, and the price per pound obtained, together with a 
census of producers, colonies, and production in the island, ai'e gi^^en in two 
appendixes. 

The use of TrichogTanima miiuitnm ( Hy menoptera Clialcididae) ' Riley 
in the, control of the codling moth in Colorado, G. At List and L. G. D.vvis 
iJo'ur. Bom. Ent., (1932), No. 5, pp. 981-985). — In control work with the 
codling moth by use of the egg parasite T, mfawfwm., in which mass liber- 
ations and colonizations %vere tested, the results varied in different orchards 
with both methods. 

Little benefit w^as obtained by the liberations during years of high natural 
parasitism. ‘‘During seasons of low natural parasitism liberations can be 
responsible for a pronounced parasitism, but in no case has this been sufficient 
to show a marked control of the codling moth as indicated by fruit examina- 
tions. The mass liberation shows a considerable increase of parasitism over 
the colonization plan, but probably not enough to warrant the additional ex- 
penditure of time of liberation and cost of parasites. It is felt that a modifica- 
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tion of the two plans, giving liberations about six or eight days, should be more' 
practical. The writers feel that the results are encouraging enough to Justify 
continuing the experiment but believe the growers should not be led to expect 
too niucii from it. The true value can be determiiiecl oidy ]>y long sorites of 
control experiments.” 

It is pointed out that there are several strains that behave ciuite differently 
in the laboratory and probably are just Us distinct in the (n'cinird, and that, a 
careful study could well be made of all the orchard hosts, iliidtvr Colorado 
conditions the parasite continnes to breed later than the codling motli, with 
tlie result that it must seek other host eggs. The presence of suitable^ later 
host eggs may therefore be as important as climatic factors in determining thti 
overwintering Triehogramma population. The controlling of this by cultural 
or cover crop methods may give more pronounced results than the rearing and 
liberations. 

Microgaster tibialis Nees as a hyiiienopteroiis parasite of Pyraiista 
nubilalls Hiibii. in A. M. VAN(n5 {Amt. Ent. Hoc. Anier.. 25 (1932), 

'No. i, pp. 121~J.S5, figs. 8). — This is a report (»f studies of a braconld which 
occurs as a rather important solitary parasite of the European corn borer In 
severaT parts of Europe. Since 1923, when, importation Into the United States 
from France was commenced, more than one-half million Microgaster c'ocoons 
have been shipped from Europe to the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology 
ITield Laboratory at Arlington, Mass. The present paper collates various 
data on the distribution, economic importance, and biology of this parasite as 
a factor in the control of the European corn borer in its European habitat, 
describes the adult,, and presents certain morphological characters of the imma- 
ture forms which may aid in the identification of the species. 

This parasite, wdiieh is generally distributed in Europe, has been found of 
greatest economic importance as a parasite of Pyrausta in the one-generation 
area of noxthern France. The average parasitism for the S-year period (1922- 
1929) in the region of Paris was 29.7 per cent, with maximiuns of {>3.2 {ind 02.5 
per cent in 1925 and 1926, respectively; and for a 6-year period (1924-1929), 
in the enviimns of Lille, the average parasitism by Microgaster equaled 16.4 
I)er cent. In the two-generation area of the host in the Po Valley of Italy 
the average parasitism of the first generation of Pyrausta near Bergamo- for 
the 7-year period (1924“193(>) was 5.7 per cent. In these and other loealities 
■where studies have been made the degree of control l)y if. fihkills has sliown 
considerable fiuctuation. 

' Production .and spread of the woolly apliis parasite, Apheliuiis mail, 
In' the Hood' Biver ' Valley,'. L, Childs 'and ■Gillkswk (Jour. Emu. Jilnt., 
25 (1932), No., 5, pp. 1018-1016). — In work with the woolly apple jipliid |)arasite 
A. f null introduced from Michigan in 1929 by the Hood Kiver Siibslation of 
the Oregon Experiment Station (E. S. B., (>4, p. 459), 92,000 iadividuals have 
been I’earecl and liberated in the Hood Biver Valley and other points. As a 
result, the parasite is now thoroughly established in over 40 Hood Biver oiaiierds 
and spreading rapidly. In 1930 the average, woolly apple aphid infestation i>er 
tree for all the check orchards wms 30,2 per cent and for the two orchards with 
parasites 11.4. Eandom observations made in June, 1932, of the parasite 
at work in the orchards tended to confirm these figures., llhe seasonal history 
;■ 'Of the. parasite',' which; has .been closely .checked "for. two' seasons," showa. eight 
complete generations in 1930 and nine in 1931. 

The Sicilian mealybug 'parasite-,, in. Illmois,''H,,L. DozieE' (Jour.:Eeon. ''Eni:.,. 
25. (19S2),.Wo.:5, p. 990).— rearingof large .numbers of the .ency'rtid;' parasite. 
''■Eeptofmsti£l.e& \ uhmrmu (Gir.): ^from/The,' '''Mexican . mealybug,-' ' 
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gosst/pli (T. & CklL), in the University of Illinois ^Teenhoiise 3 t Urbaiia is 
recorded. This iiarasite is said to have been introduced from the Mediterra- 
nean region into California in 1914 and into Florida in 1917 to combat the 
citrus mealybug. 

Motes on the biology of the pear leaf blister mite in the West, E. J. 
Newcoaiee and A. II. Rolfs {Jour, Econ. Ent., 25 (J932), No. 7, pp. 985-988).— 
The authors have found that the wintering pear leaf blister mites deposit eggs 
in the buds, that blisters are made by the feeding of the generation coining 
from these eggs, that the mites do not enter the blisters niitii they are adult, 
and that this does not occur until the foliage ivS well out. Sprays applied after 
the buds have begun to open are apparently effective. 

Control of powdery mildew and red spider on greenhouse cucumbers, 
L. J. Alexandee and H. O. Young {Science, 'Ilf (1931), Ao. 1917, pp. 314, 315). — 
This contribution from the Ohio Experiment Station refers briefly to a season’s 
experience which indicates that the common red spider and powdery mildew 
{Eri/siplie oiehoracearum) found on greenhouse encumbers can be successfully 
controlled by use of a hydrophilic colloidal sulfur sprajL The strength of spray 
suggested is 2 lbs. of tiie sulfur i>aste to lOO gal. of water, 

A greenhouse with a severe infestation of red spider was sprayed, using 1.5 
Ihs. of the colloidal sulfur to 100 gal. of waiter, followed by a second spray a 
week later at 1.75 to 100', and four a<hlitional sprays of 2 to 100 at weekly 
intervals. After the second and third si)rays spiders weiH:^ scarce and mildew 
was almost absent. In the adjoining houses siiiders were serious and mildew 
quite prevalent. It is iminted out that DeOng (E. S. R., 52, p. 859) found 
this spray to he very etfective against the clover mite in California, l)nt cori- 
cliided that it would not replace lime-sulfur. 

Bibliography of helminthology for the year 1930, compiled by A. Walton 
(8t. Alhans, Eng.: Imp. Bur. Agr. Parasitol.y 1932, pp. 62).— The contributions 
on helminthology for 1930 api)earing in 346 publications are listed according to 
the publications in wdiich they appear. An authors’ index and addenda are 
included. 

ANIMAL PBOBTJCTIOE' 

[Experiments with livestock] {IJaho Sta. Bui. 192 {1932), pp. 21, 36-38, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 4 //).— iTeliminary results of studies with cattle include data on 
methods of watering and sheltering and on the value of various rations for 
fattening steers. For the sheei> studies data arti rei)orted on protein sui>ple“ 
ments and voirlous other rations for fattening lambs and on methods of winler- 
ing the farm flock. The work reported with poultry includes studies on 
humi<lity in relation to hatehability of eggs, mineral supplements in chick 
rations, and effects of different types of irradiation on growtli of chicks. With 
swine data are reported 011 the value of winter wheat as a forage crop. 

[InvestigatioMS with livestock] (Kentucky Bta. Rpt. 1931, pt. 1, pp. 

54 , 55, 58, 59). — The poultry studies include data on the nutritive value of eggs 
as affected by the feeding of cod-liver oil to hens, a technic for testing the pH 
of fresh eggs, metabolism in the chicken, effect of outcrossing on egg production, 
methods of feeding grain to chickens, grading mountain mongrel hens by use 
of purebred cocks, and selective flock breeding. 

Studies with swine include results of a comparison of corn and wheat for 
grownng and fattening and with yearling steers a comparison of shelled corn and 
cracked, wheat, for fattening. , ' 

[Investigations with livestock] (Miehigayi Bta. Rpt, 193 1, pp. 245-247, 289, 
290, 291 ). — Under cattle studies are reported data on a comparison of corn, 
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<>ats, and barley i:or fattening calves and a comparison of tlie econoiiiy of full 
feeding or delayed feeding of grain to calves after weaning. Hlieep studies in- 
clude data on a comparison of corn, oats, and barley for fattening Ianil).s and 
a comparison of tlie efficiency of na.tive fine wool, native nieditmi wool, and 
western lambs in tlie feed lot. Work 'reported with swine ineludes data on the 
value of cull beans as a protein supplenunit ; a eonn)arison of com, barley, and 
oats for fattening pig's; and the value of alfalfa leaf meal as a, snppleinciit to 
grain rations. All of these studies were reported hy G. A, Brown. 

The poultry studies include data on the value of different bahy chiclv rations, 
artificial heat in poultry houses, and barley as a poultry feed. Breeding and 
management tests with rabbits were also conducted. These studies were 
reported by C. G. Card. 

[Expeidmeiits with livestock] (Mimssippi Bta, Rpt. 1932, pp. llf, 15, 16, 17, 
S9-41, 45 , 4Si 49 )* — In cattle studies data are reported on the influence of creep- 
feeding calves while running with their dams on good pasture and inanagement 
of the breeding herd of beef cattle, by H. H. Leveck, and native and improved 
pastures for grade calves, burning native grass pastures, and pasture improve- 
ment, by S. W. Gi’eene. 

The tests with mules include data on the value of corn, cottonseed meal, 
blackstrap mola-sses, cottonseed hulls, and Johnson grass hay for work mules, 
ami the effects of large amounts of cottonseed meal on the efficiency of work 
animals, by Leveck and W. E. Ayres. 

The swine tests include data on the value of green soybean pasture in pork 
production and the value of oyster shell flour as a source of calcium for fatten- 
ing hogs, hy Leveck, and the use of pasture in finishing lightweight hogs for 
market, by Greene. 

The poultry data deal with the value of charcoal in the ration of laying 
hens, cottonseed meal for laying hens, the use of yellow corn meal for supply- 
ing vitamin A to growing chicks, and all mash rations compared with mash 
and grain rations for laying hens and growing chicks, by G. R. Sipe. 

Sheep tests include data on crossing Ramboiiillet rams on native ewes and 
control of intestinal parasites, by Greene. 

The effect of artificial drying on the availability of the iintFients of 
alfalfa hay, E. B. Haet, 0. L. Kline, and G. 0. Humpheey (Jour, Agr.. Research 
[U, 8,}, 4 ^ (1982), Ro, 8, pp. 507-511 ), — The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
conducted a study to determine the availability of the xmtrients of artificially 
dried hay as compared with that of hays cured in the ordinary way. Three 
lots of second-growth alfalfa cut from the same field were prepark in the 
following ways: Lot 1 was cut and dried immediately ; lot 2 was cut, raked into 
a Windrow one afternoon, and dried just before noon the next morning ; and 
lot S was cut and cured in the usual maimer. Studies on tlie digestible dry mat- 
ter, digestible protein, and available calcium were made with three high-produc- 
ing' Holstein cows that were in the early part of their 'lactation .period, ' Each 
lot ;of' hay.' was fed through a 3-weeks experiment period with a basal grain and 
.silage, 'ration.' ' 

The results showed that there was no material difference in the availability 
of the dry matter, protein, and calcium of the three hays. It was evident that 
the exposure of the hay to a temperature of from 480 to 535® 0. for 40 seconds 

did not affect the avaihibility of the nutrients studied, 

' Oommercial ' trnmn^ stuff s, ,,:L, S, Waxkee. and ' E. . F, .'Boyge ' Vermont Bta, ' 

the usual r.6pbrt,',..'(l. B, E,, 66, p. ' 655)' "/Of 
analyses of the pro,tein,'\fatl:'.and.' fib contents of 2,357 samples of 'feeding 
stuffs collected for official inspection during December, 1931. 
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I, Winter versus sninnier feeding of com to lieavy steers liiiislied on 
grass. II, Wheat as a fattening feed for yearling steers, E. S. Good and 
W. J. Haems {Kentucky Sla. Bui S32 {1932), pp. 267-285, figs. 2).— In the first 
part of this bulletin the results of a 3-year study (E. S. Ru, 64, p. 164) are 
reported. It was found that heavy steers carried through the winter on 
roughage alone and finished on grass with corn made larger and more profit- 
able gains than similar steers that received corn during the winter and which 
were finished on grass alone. The steers that received corn on grass shrank 
from 15 to 30 lbs. less per head during shipment to market than the steers 
on grass alone. On the average steers fed grain on grass returned $2.90 more 
per head than those fed corn during the winter. Tliere was no' siginficant 
difference in the dressing percentage, amount of fat, color of lean, or 'weight of 
carcasses between the two lots. 

In the second pait, results of a test with twm lots of 10 steers each, aver- 
aging 721 lbs, per head, are reported. The steers were fed for 176 days on a 
basal ration of cottonseed meal, corn silage, oat straw, ground limestone, and 
salt, and in addition the respective lots received cracked \vheat and shelled 
corn. The average daily gains were 2.4 and 2.1 lbs. per head in the respective 
lots. The cost per 100 lbs. of gain was low^er in the wheat-fed lot. The wheat- 
fed steers showed a greater degree of finish and yielded a higher percentage of 
beef than the corn-fed steers. The carcasses of the wdieat-fed steers had a 
deeper covering over the back and ribs, whiter fat, and a brighter red lean 
meat than those of the steers fed corn. 

Feeding flax straw to cattle, J. W. Wilson, T. Weioht, and F. Fenn {South 
Da)cota Sta. Git'c. 3 {1932), pp. 7). — Tests were conducted over a 2-year period 
to determine whether flax straw could be fed safely to cattle. Four lots made 
up of tliree bred cows and three yearling steers were fed during the two 
tests. All lots received a limited ration of ground corn, salt, and water, and 
in addition the respective lots received alfalfa hay, flax straw, one-half as 
much alfalfa as lot 1 and all the flax straw they wanted, and one-fourth as 
much alfalfa as lot 1 and all the flax straw they would eat. In all, 24 calves 
were dropped during the experiment, all of which were strong at birth and 
only one of which was considered undersized. No difficulties were encoiiutered 
with the cows fed flax straw. At the close of each test the steers in lot 2 were 
killed and their stomachs and intestines were examined, but no. unnatural 
conditions were found to exist. Each year the steers in all lots made creditable 
gains. The results of the experiment indicate that flax straw has a high feed- 
ing value for both pregnant cows and yearling steers. 

Studies in the biology of the fleece of the Scottish Mountain Blackface 
breed of sheep, F. F. Darling {Ztschr. ZUcht., Beihe B, TierzilcM. u. 
ZmJitmigshioL, 24 {1932), Mo. 3, pp. 359-890, figs. Slfi Oer. ads,, pp. 389, 390),— 
This study was undertaken at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, to deter- 
mine how the fleece of the Scottish Mountain Blackface sheep differs from 
that of other types, the kinds of fiber making up the staple, the proportion 
of the fibers in which they occur and the iiroportion in different areas of the 
body, whether these proportions are stable, and the effect of geographical 
conditions on the fiber. . 

It was found that more kemp and long haia appeared in the fleece of the 
haunch than in that on the shoulder, and there was a distinct kempy area on 
the saddle. The fleece was made up of approximately 73.5 per cent of wool, 
20.5 per cent of long hair, and 6 per cent of kemp. By weight these pro- 
liortions were 42, 52, and, 6 , per cent, respectively. There was no correlation 
between the proportion by count of the wool fibers and the proportion by weight, 
153301-- 33— 6-" 
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imt there ai>i!eare(I to he a slight hut not significant correlation hetwecni the 
percentage of keiiip by count and l)y weight. The wool fraction of the' fleece 
was most stable, the long hair fraction less so, and the kemp fraction very 
\'ariable. As the animals increased in age, the percentage of wool fibers 
increased ami the percentage of long hair decreased. The wool was of an 
animal growth, the long hair grev,^ contiimoiisly, and the kemp came into tlie 
fleece in January and February and was shed in October, November, and 
December, The long liair grew at a faster rate than the wool fibers, and the 
character of the hair determined the market type of the fleece. 

Lentil meal as a protein snpplenieiit in pig rations, A. W. M. Kitchin 
(Scot. Jour. Agr., 15 (1932), A‘ 0 . 1, pp. 59-62). —In a test with two lots of 10 
pigs each at the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, England, it was found that 
10 parts of lentil meal supplemented with 1 per cent of a mineral mixture made 
up of three parts of ground limestone and one part of salt could be used to 
replace five parts of fish meal in a fattening ration. The above supplement 
did not decrease the rate of gain, hut did reduce the cost of gains. Tlie ration 
containing lentil meal was very palatalile. 

Type in market swine and its influence on quality of pork, J. B. Nohdby 
(Idaho Sta. Bui. 190 (1982), pp. 8, figs. If). — This study was undertaken to 
determine wiiat effect tyfie in market hogs has on the yield of lard, leanness of 
cuts, and general quality of pork. For slaughtering, two groups of five pigs 
each were selected. One group was of the sort generally classified as large 
type and the other group of chuffy tyiie. Both lots were slaughtered after 
being off feed for 24 hours. 

There was no appreciable difference in the dressing percentage of the two 
lots. The ehiiffy hogs produced a higher percentage of fat than the large-type 
hogs. The excessive amount of fat on the ehuffy-type hogs lowered the qualify 
of the wholesale cuts, particularly of the bellies. When lard sells for less than 
the wholesale cuts, the type of hog which yields the highest percentage of 
lean cuts should be the most profitable slaughter hogs. 

Histology of the skin of the Mexican hairless swine (Sns scrofa) , L. T. 
David (Amer. Jour. Anat., 50 (1932), No. 2, pp. 283-292, figs. 6). — The material 
examined In this study consisted of samples of skin from corresponding regions 
of a normal, a heterozygous, and a homozygous hairless individual, aged 9 
months, 5 years, and IS months, respectively. 

The ‘Miairlessness ” in swine c-onsists of an agenesisf of a part of the follicles. 
Tlie follieles that are present appear to he normal. There was a <lefinite 
tendency toward irregularity in direction of the follicles in the skin of the 
homozygous animal. The seliaceous glands were rudimentary. The sweat 
glands were few in number in the heterozygous and homozygous animals, their 
reduction being proportional to the reduction in the number of hair follicles. 
In comparison with skins of the mouse, rat, and rabbit, the skins of swine, both 
normal and hairless, are much less sx>ecializetl, 

' Osmotic ' relationships in, the hen’s egg, as determined by colligative 
properties of yolk and white, E. Howard (Jour. Gen. Phgsiol, 16 (1932), 
No. l,'"pp. 107-123, 'figs. S ). — In this stud\ the author has shown by means of 
direct freezing point determinations, dialyses, and vapor pressure measurements 
that the osmotic pressure of -the yolk and white of hens’ eggs is identic^^^^^ 
This finding refutes the belief that the vital activity of the yolk membrane 
lies in maintaining the osmotic equilibrium between the yolk and white. 

':;:A Study of shell texture 'of 'the hen’s', egg, Holst, H.' X 'Alaiqitist, 
and F. W. Lohenz (PotiUry BcL, 11 3, pp. 

eggs used in this study at the California Experiment Station weio produced 
at the station poultry plant. They averaged one day old when taken for this 
work and were divided into three grades according to their shell texture. 
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The tineveii eggshell translnceney, ordinarily called poor shell texture, was 
found toi be due to an uneven distribution of moisture tlirouglioiit the shell 
proper. This |>oor shell texture was not a iiermanent characteristic and varied 
consideraWy in the egg after it was laid. Eggs of ditferent shell textures 
showed relatively little variation in regard to keeping qualities, shrinkage, and 
porosity. 

Hatchery maiiageineiit, II. C. Hartma,n and G. S. Tickers (New York: 
Orange Judd Pul). Co., 1932, pp. 386, figs. 108), — This treatise was prepared to 
bring together present-day knowledge concerning the problems met in the coin- 
mercial produetion and iiiarketiiig of chicks. A large section of the book is 
devoted to advertising and selling methods, since this phase of the business is 
of major importance in determining the success of a hatchery- 

Age changes In the heat production of chickens as measured by a 
graphic method . — A preliminary report, S. Brody, E. M. Funk, and H. L. 
Kempster {Poultry ilcL, 11 (1932), No, 3. pp. 133-1 figs. 9). — This paper from 
the Missouri Experiment Station is a preliminary report showing age curves 
of heat produetion of chickens as obtained by a graphic oxygen-consumption 
method. The re>suits, dealing with the effect of age, sex, egg producrioii, and 
protein level of tlie ration on growth and heat production, are presented in 
a series of graphs. 

The difference in heat production of good- and poor-laying pallets was not 
marked. At certain times of the year the heat production of cockerels was 
about 25 per cent higher than that of pullets, but during April. May, and June 
the curves approached each other and ended in June with a higlier heat pro- 
duction for pullets. This rise was thought to represent the energy expense of 
ovulation. Capons had a decidedly lower he;it iiroduction than either cock- 
erels or pullets. 

The heat produetion of chicks in terms of calories reached a maximum at 
2 weeks of age with 230 calories per kilo per day, then declined to about 50 
to 60 calories at 8 months of age. Tlie heat prcKluction per square meter of 
hocly surface reached a maximum at about 35 days of age with 1,100 calories 
l)er square meter per day, and then declined to about 800 to 000 calories at 4 
months of age. When the percentage of milk in the ration was increased 
beyond 30 per cent there was a tendency to lower heat production. The ]>est 
growth was obtained on a ration witii a 19 per cent protein level, containing 
30 per cent of dried skim milk. 

Fliosphoriis distribution in chicken blood as affected by tlie diet, V. G. 
Heller, K. H. Hunter, and It. B. Thompson { Jour. Biol. Cfivm., ,97 (1.932), 
To. 1, pp. 127-132 ). — In studies at tbe Oklahoma Experiment Station it was 
found that the phosphorus content of chicken l)lood was high as compared to 
that of mammals, in this stmly from tliree to four times as lilgli. The inorganic 
phosphorus of the plasma was only an iusignilieant fraction of the whole 
blood phosphorus. It was also estaldished that an increase in the phosphorus 
<'oiitent of the ration was followed l)y a corresponding increase in the pliospliorus 
content of the blood. 

Studies iii protein nutrition of tbe chick. — 1, The' iiiftucBce of dilfereiit 
protein concentrates on the growth of baby chicks, when' fed as the sonrc'e 
of protein in various simplified diets, W. D, McFarlane, W. E. Orahah, 
JR., and G. E. Hall (Jour. Nutrition, 4 (1931), No. 3, pp. 331-340, figs. 9).~—ln 
this study at the Ontario Agricultural College, an effort was made to determine 
the growth value of such protein supplements as buttermilk powder, fish meal, 
cod-liver meal, meat meal, and tankage when fed as the sole soui’ce of protein 
in an otlierwise synthetic diet. The study was made' up' of ;,a series of five 
feeding experiments with chickens. The protein snijplements were frecal from 
the variable amount of fat which - 
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Wlien fed with a basal diet made up of Marniite 15 per cent, cod-liver oil 3 
per Cent, bone asli to make the total ash of all diets 4.36 per cent, and white 
rice to 100, equal amounts of crude in'oteiii from buttermilk powder, fisli 
loGai, or meat meal liaxl practically the same effect on growth. A louver mor- 
tality was obtained when the buttermilk pow'der was fed. Equal amounts of 
protein from cod-liver meal gave subnormal growth, indicating a lower biologi- 
cal value' so far as grow’th wms concerned. Attempts to rednee the extraneous 
nitrogenous material in the Imsal diet by substituting ground paper pulp and 
dextrin for the white rice resulted in more or less complete failure in growth. 
It was not found possible to grow normal ehicks on a ration in which the sole 
source of protein was of animal origin. The use of white rice in the simplified 
diets improved growth, prevented the occurrence of leg weakness, and reduced 
mortality. Some evidence is discussed which suggests that this effect is due 
to the rice protein, and that some protein of vegetable origin or of a source as 
yet iincletermined associated with vegetable material is necessary for normal 
chick nutrition. 

Carotene and xanthopliyll as sources of vitamin A for the growing’ cMck, 

O. L. Kline, M. O. Sghxjltze, and E. B. Hart {Joivr, Biol. Ghem., 07 (193B), 
No. 1, pp. 83-91, figs. 4 ).' — In studies at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
<'hlcks were fed a basal ration which produced vitamin A deficiency in from 
3 to 4 weeks, but which gave normal growth and development when supple- 
mented with vitamin A. It was found that xanthophyil (melting point 174“ 

P. ) prepared from spinach could not be used as a source of vitamin A for 
chicks Nvith this ration. However, it produced no toxic effects, even when fed 
at levels of 0.25 mg per chick daily. Carotene (melting point 172.5“) pre- 
pared from the same source could be used to supply vitamin A when fed in 
proper amounts. When chicks reached an age of from 7 to S weeks, 0.03 mg 
of carotene daily was not sufficient to prevent rickets when used as the sole 
source of vitamin A. Chicks that had fieen depleted of vitamin A required 
more than 0.05 mg of carotene daily in order to grow’ to maturity. 

The reaction of the chicken' to irradiated ergostero! and irradiated 
yeast as contrasted with the natural vitamin B of fish liver oils, H. Steen- 
book, S. W.' P. Kletzien, J, Q. Halfin, et al. {Jour. Biol Cheni.y ,97, {19S'3), 
No. 1, pp. Studies w-ere undertaken with chicks at the Wisconsin 

Experiment Sta.tion'to ascertain the reasons for the- differences .in' the effective- 
ness of natural vitamin D of cod-liver oil as compared wuth irradiated products. 

■■ In tliese tests ergosterol and yeast- ■ activated by ult'ra-violet "radiations were 
inefficient sources of vitamin D for chicks; ■' While '1 per cent of cod-liver oil 
of average potency promoted normal bone growth, it required from 40 to 120 
per cent of cod-liver oil equivalent in the form of irradiated ergosterol and 
from 7.5 to 60 per cent of cod-liver oil equivalent in the form of yeast to give 
tlie"sa,me results. Good results were obtained with 4 per cent of egg n'leal ami 
1,6 per cent of the irradiated mold Penicillium. Burbot-liver oil had prac- 
"t,lcally, the same antirachitic efficiency as cod-liver oil. 

Excessive doses of irradiated ergosterol were toxic for chicks. This toxicity 
w’as manifested by anorexia, loss in body weight, loss in dry organ wuxight of 
spleen, heart, diver, 'and .lung, .an increase in blood' serum calcium, and' de- 
crease in blood phosphorus. The vitamin D produced by ordinary irradiation 
,of 'ergosterol 'w.ith' a':- quartz mercury lamp 'was a' different substance from that 
found ill cod-liver oil. The addition of carotene bad no effect on the anti- 
rachitic activity of the irimdiated ergo 

Studies in vitamin 'A-'avltamiiiosiS' in' the chick, .0,. A. . ELVEHjEM -and T. E. 
Neu (Jonr. Biol. GJiem., 97 (1932), No. i, pp. 7i--82, g),— ^ With 

chicks was undertaken at the' Wisconsin Experimcmt 'Station .To ' -determ'l^^^ 
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wliether the symptoms described by several workers were specific for vitamin 
A deficiency and wliether coiiclitions can be standardized sufficiently to use 
chicks ill vitamin A studies. Other objects of the study were to determine 
wlietlier the uric acid content of the blood increases during vitamin aA de- 
ficiency, whether the above symptoms depend upon these blood changes, and 
whether the uric acid content of the blood depends on kidney degeneration. 

A standard ration that produced vitamin A avitaminosis in chicks was de- 
vised, and the growth curves of chicks reared on this ration alone and on the 
ration xdus 2 per cent of cod-liver oil are imesented. The typical sjmiptoms 
of vitamin A deficiency in the ('hicks are described. 

It was found that the uric acid content of the blood of normal chicks was 
approximately 5 mg per 100 c c of whole blood, while in vitamin A deficient 
chicks tlds content varied from the normal in amounts to as high as 44 mg 
per 100 e c of blood. The kidneys showed definite pathological changes during 
severe vitamin A avitaminosis, and the amount of uric acid in the blood de- 
pended upon the degree of kidney damage. Vitamin A deficiency did not dis- 
turb the uric acid metabolism, but did injure the structure of the kidney 
sufficiently to prevent normal uric acid elimination. 

The artificial propagation of ring-necked pheasants, E. W. Callenbach, 
IL R. Mitephy, and C. A. Hitxer {Poultry Sci., 11 (i.9S2), Vo. S, pp. 150-151, 
this, — This study was undertaken at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station to 
determine whether ordinary methods of artificial incubation and brooding, with 
modifications necessary because of peculiarities of the pheasant, could be used 
satisfactorily in commercial pheasant propagation. 

Satisfactory incubation results were obtained when pheasant eggs were 
incubated up to but not exceeding 20 days in a cabinet-type, agitated-air ma- 
chine at a relatively high humidity, with the remainder of the incubation period 
and hatching being done in a sectional, still-air-type machine. Pheasant chicks 
made more rapid growth on a high protein ration than on a ration suitable for 
chicks of the domestic fowl. The pheasant chicks were brooded satisfactorily in 
close confinement up to 8 weeks of age, but battery brooders were not satis- 
factory when operated as recommended for domestic chicks because of piling, 
feather picking, and cannibalism. 

Rabbit-keeping, J. N. Pickabd ([(rt. Brit.] Min. Ayr. and Fisheries Bui 
50 (1932), pp. figs, 8). — The breeds of rabbits, housing, feeding, breeding, 

preparation for market, and marketing rabbits as a commercial phase of 
agriculture are described in this bulletin. 

BAIEY EAEMITO— DAIEYMG 

Modern milk production (IGt. Brit.] Min. Agr. and Fisheries Bui. 52 
{1932} , pp. y~\- 41) ‘ — This bulletin was prepared to assist those interested in 
adopting the most up-to-date methods of milk production. The text contains 
information on breeds of cattle, methods of milking, value and means of 
maintaining records, and sanitation. , ■ ■ 

[Experinieiits with dairy cattle and dairy products] (Idaho &ta. BnP 192 
(1932), pp. 27-29, 41 , 42). — Prom the work xvith daiiw cattle results are re- 
ported on studies with bull associations, continuous use of proved sires, 
variations in breeding efficiency of dairy herds, a comparison of pea meal and 
linseed meal for milk production, dried skim milk and dried buttermilk for 
feeding calves, "water requirements of dairy calves, water consumption of dairy 
cows, and the vitamin A content of pasture grasses*' Dairying studies include 
data on the standardization, of milk .for cheese: -making. 

[Studies- with, dairy cattle 'and dairy., products'] L, Anthony (Michigan 
8ia. Rpt. 19S1, pp. S7d“-28d,)'.“~~Px’eliminar.V'’.'results,^of .'evriArimanfe 
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cattle are reported on the value of bulk in the make-up of grain mixture; 
good hay as carrier of a factor or factors found in cod-liver oil; sufficient 
minerals supplied hy good rations ; relationship between form and mi Ik produc- 
tion of dairy cattle; alfalfa leaves as a substitute for imrchased protein; eottoii- 
seeil meal as a source of protein ; the relative N'aliie of lione meal and raw rock 
phosphate as sources of calcium and phosphorus; the effect of fliioiine fcecliug 
on health and osteoid tissue; raising calves on a miiiiimiin amount of milk; 
effect of feeding raw crushed cottonseed higli in gossypol to dairy cattle ; effect 
of low phosphorus rations on heifers; the relation of magnesium to calcium, 
plKXsphorus, and vitamin D in rations for calves ; and simple v* complex grain 
mixtures for cows. 

Dairy studies included data on the comparative value of factors which affect 
clean milk production ; milk serum separation from bottled cream ; temperatures 
of ITiiper Peninsular water available for cooling milk and cream; daily varia- 
tions in the fat content of milk and cream ; effect of several ci*eamery practices 
ui>on the completeness of ciiurning and upon the keexving quality of Imtter ; 
effects of butter, condensed milk, and skim milk xaiwder in ice ca*eam mixes ; 
effectiveness of varying types of cleaners and cleansers in the dairy i)iant ; effect 
of aging ice cream mixes made from cream and butter as sonrce>s of fat; and 
the effect of cream acidity on the keexiing quality of the cream, 

[Experixiieiits in dairy .farming and dairying] {MissisMppl Sta, Mpt.. 19M, 
pp. 20, 21-28). — Data are reported on tests of balanced rations for dairy cows 
using different dry roughages; home-grown feeds for dairy cows; the effect of 
some southern roughages when fed with basic grain mixture on the fat eon 
stants, flavor, texture, and standing-up properties of southern butter, hy J. 
Moore; and the importance of anaerobic spore-forniing bacteria in the deteriora- 
tion of butter, by C\ F. Briscoe, 

Feeding and care of the dtdry cow in Pue.rto Rico [trails, title], W. M. 
Ellison (Puerto Rico I)epf. Agr. and Com. tSta. Circ. 91 (1932), Spanish c4,, 
pp. 67, pi.' 1, fifjs. 16). — Tliis is a popular publication dealing with the feeding 
and management of dairy cattle under Puerto Rico conditions. 

[Bjxperiments with dairy cattle] (Vermont Sta. Buh BlfJi (1932), pp. 11^, 15, 
id).— -This report includes preliminary results of comparative yields of grass 
plats cut at various intervals; digestibility of artiticially dried young grass v. 
green grass ; and riie feeding value of artilicially dried young grass, 

Oalci'um and phosphorus requirements of dairy cows. — II, Weekly 
balances through lactation and gestation periods, H. B. EoLKNincKOER, ,1. A.. 
Xewlandek, and C. H. Jones (Vermonl Sta. Bui. S^2 (1932), pp. 20, fif/s. 12).— 
8inee the last report <111 this study (E. S. R., 06, p. 064), four additional trials 
liave been conqileted on the calcium and phosxihorns balaiK^es of five cows 
through complete lactntion and gestation periods. Three animals flnislied their 
second and one her third lactation and gestation periods with positive balances 
of calcium and idii siihorus, excexd one cow that had a negative calcium balance. 
There was a marked increase in the amount of calcium stored and a sUglit 
decrease ill the amount of jihosphonis retaiuecl when mineral supplements wcm-c 
fed as compared ■with the storages w^hen no supplements were used. Consider- 
ing all trials of each cow with and without mineral supiilemeuts, there was a 
substantial storage of both calcium and phosphorus in every case, 

, Cracked ' Wheat 'vs. cracked corn for ■cows (Kentucky Sta, Bpt. 1931, pf. 
C pp. i7),~~Prei;miiiary results of this comparison are givem 
'■ '"Report: of ■ cattle-l>f ceding in Jamaica a^nd ' Trinid,ad,, ,J." 'Hammond UcH.' 
Brit.l Empire Marketing Bfl. [Pulh] 58 (1932), pp. 66, figs, d//).— This is a 
report of a survey of breeding 'Stud'ies in Jamaica' and "Trinidad, '. ' The studies 
were undertaken to determine the inheritance;'Of' milk., yield'., ■, fat 'percentage, and 
^ther chameteristics of ' cows emssbred from theTndian '..ssebuv. ' 
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The lieiiioglohlii €oiiteiit of the hiood of dairy cattle, H. J. Bkooks and 
J. S- Hughes (Jour. Nutrition, S (1932), No. 1, pp. 3J-~3S). — In tiius study at tlie 
Kansas Experiment Station the hemoglobin content of tlie blood of calves in 
four dairy herds was determined, and at the same time a study of all ages 
was included. In ail a total of 335 determinations were made on 297 head. 

The mean hemogloldn content of the l)lood of the aninials examined was 
10.95±0.064 g ptn* 100 e c of blood. 8uch factors as iireed, age, and prolonged 
fasting did not appear to atfect appreciably the hemoglobin content, and there 
were no significant individual variations from day to day. 

Quantity of milk obtained from amputated cow udders, W. W. Swett, 
P. W. Miixer, and R. R. Graves (Jour. Apr. Remircli [U. B.], Jj5 (1932), No. 
7, pp. 385-JfOO, fig. 1 ). — In this paper from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, the results are discussed of a study to determine the average recovery 
of milk obtained ))y milking the amputated udders of 11 cows. The average 
milk production of the cows before slaughter was compared with tliat obtained 
in two post-mortem milkings. The data are divided for tsvo groups of cows, 
one group felled by a l>low on the head and their udders permitted to chill 
after death, and the other gToui> killed by shooting and theiy udders held at 
apiiroximately hlood temperature until after the second post-mortem milking. 

The average recovery of milk was 01.1 per cent of the ante-mortem yield in 
group 1 and 75.3 per cent for group 2, with an average for botli groups of 70.2 
per cent. About 80 per cent of tlie milk from the amputated udders was 
obtained at the first post-mortem milking. The relation between the recoveries 
of milk in the first and second post-mortem milkings was practically tlie same 
for both groups of cows. 

Conipositiou of milk obtained from ampiitated cow udders, W. AV. Swb:tt, 
F, W. Miller, and R. R. Graves (Jour. Agr. Research [U. ^St], //d (19S2), No. 
7, pp. fig. 1 ). — ^ A study was made of the quality of the milk obtained 

from the amputated udders described .in the above experiment The fat test 
of the post-mortem milk was on the average about half as high as that of the 
ante-mortem milk. In the group of cows whose udders were allowed to chill 
after death, the fat test of the first post-mortem milk was half as higli as in the 
milk obtained before deatli, while the seeoml post-mortem milk was about half 
as high in fat as the first i>ost-mortem milk. When the temperature of the 
udder was controlled, the first post-mortem milk had half as much fat as 
ante-mortem milk, but the second post-mortem milk was iriglier in fat than 
file first post-mortem milk. Regardless of the method of killing or handling 
the udder after deatli, it was not possible to recover moi*e than 40 jier cent 
of the total Initterfat yield that was obtainiMl in the ante-mortem milking, 
Pliislihig out tlie secretory system of amimtated mlders witlva solvent increased 
to some extent the total amount of biitterfat recovered. Not more than 44 
per cent of tlie fluid injected into amputated udders was subsequently 
recovered., . , 

The percentage of total solids was markedly lower in the first post-mortem 
than in the ante-mortem milk, and still lower in the second than in the first 
post-mortem milk. Keeping the udders warm reduced the decline in percentage 
of total solids from the first to the second post-mortem milkings. The per- 
centage of solids-not-fat wms pi'actically the same in the first post-mortom and 
the ante-mortem milk, hut lower in the second post-mortem milk. Oontrolling 
the temperature of the udder had no apparent effect on the percentage of 
solids-not-fat. The ash content of the first post-mortem milk was higher arid 
that o-f the second post-mortem milk distinctly higher than that of ante-mortem 
milk. Total protein was practically the same in first post-mortem and ante- 
mortem milk, hut lower in second post-mortem milk. The fat-protein ratio 
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foUowea a trend similar to that of the butteitat test. Ou the average the per- 
centage of lactose in the first post-mortem milk was practically the same as in 
ante-mortem milk, but the second post-mortem milk had a much lower 

liercentage. 

The most outstanding diilerence' in the milk obtained from ante- ^iiid i.jost- 
inorteiii milkings was in tlie biittorfat tost. 

A, study of tlie fat-globiile size in milk, M. H. Oaau'Bell {Vermont ktta^ 
Eul S 41 (jmU), pp. 67, figs. ,i).—Tiiis study was undertaken (B1 S. R., 64, p. 
S70) to study the inaimer in wdiicb the fat-globule size in cow’s milk is 
liilierited. After comparing different methods of measuring the globule size, it 
was found that by diluting milk to 100 times its volume with equal parts of 
water and glycerin and mounting the dilution in a hemacytometer chamber the 
measurements could be very accurately made by use of the euscope in connection 
with the microscope. 

Environmental factors such as injury, sickness, or sudden changes of condi- 
tion, usually brought about a marked increase in fat-globule size. Changes in 
feed increased the size of globules in some cases, decreased it in otliers, and 
still others had no apparent effect on size. The fat globules were usually largest 
during the first two weeks of lactation, declined most rapidly in size during the 
next tw-o months, and thereafter the decline was slow, but usually continued 
until the end of nomal lactation. The mean fat-giobule volume of Guernsey 
milk was 28.4/t® at the beginning of lactation, declined to 13.4^ “ at about 42 
weeks, and had an average volume for the period of 18.8g.® For Holsteins 
the mean size ranged from 22.1g^ at the beginning to fig at 42 weeks, with aii 
average for the period of 10.4g..® The mean volume foi^ individual Guernsey 
cows was more variable than for Holsteins, while Angus seemed to have a 
bigher mean size than Guernseys. 

In the Fa crosses those resulting from the Guernsey-Holstein and Angiis- 
Holstein matings showed a more rapid rate of decline in fat-giobule size during 
the first 6 weeks of lactation than did Guernseys or Holsteins. The variation in 
means for individual animals was greater during the first two periods than 
during the remainder of lactation. There was a significant dxlference between 
the means of Guernsej^s and Holsteins and between Guernseys and the Fas of 
this cross, but there wms no significant difference between Holsteins and 
Guernsey-Holstein FsS or Angus-Holstein FsS. A number of factors appear to 
be involved in the inheritance of the size of fat globules in cow’s milk, 

The, production of high quality- The iulliience of delayed 

cooling, comhiiied, with other cooling, practices, upo,n the quality of milk, 
J. Mt Feayer {'Vermont Sta. Bui 34 s (W32), pp. 61, figs, In contmuing 
, -this series of experiments (E, S. R., 65, p. 604), the jffnise, reported in this 
bulletin was divided into three studies. In study 1 certain cooling practices 
. were, approximated .as closely as possible to determine their . effect , cm milk. 
Study 2 was concerned with the effect of three different methods of handling 
milk on its quality as measured by the standard plate count and by methylene 
blue reduction time. In the third study data are reported concerning the direct 
effect of delayed cooling of milk both upon the bacterial count and the reduction 
'""'■.time.'. 

It was found that cooling milk immediately to 50° F. was a fairly satisfactory 
.procedure,' -even' when it wms - held 'overnight Cooling morning’s milk.' imme- 
. ;.diately'to,eO'-° was also fairly satisfa.etory,.',but the same procedure ..'for,' nights 
.-.milk.. ' was .unsatisfactory. - . Another, unsatisfactory procedure, was' ' to'''.' allow' .milk 
to become warm once it had been' ''properly, ■cooled, to 40° ,..or'' b'elo'w-.'"..-''-T'he 'best 
results were obtained in respect to quality, both present and future, when milk 
and''.'heM at temperatures'' 'of:40°,'.or below-.' 
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milk not cooled suffered progressively for each hour of delay in cooling. The 
lower the initial temperature of cooling, the better was the quality of the milk. 

The relation of certain plant processes to flavor clevelopnient in market 
milk, P. H. Tkacy, and PL A. Ruehe {Jour. Dairy ScL, I 4 (19S1), No. S, pp. 250- 
267 ). — The first sentence of the final paragraph of the previous abstract (E. S. 
II., 67, p. 307), should read “The use of chlorine sterilizers should be confined 
to those of a noncorrosive nature, and all equipment treated with chlorine 
sterilizers should be rinsed with iincontaminated water before milk comes in 
contact with it.” 

Homogenization, and milk rancidity, W. Doenek and A. Widmee (Milk 
Plant Mo., 21 (J9S2), No. 7, pp. 50-57, S6, 88, fig. 1). — In the course of some ex- 
periments at the Swiss dairy experiment station, Bern, it was observed that 
homogenized raw milk became distinctly rancid in a few hours after processing. 
A series of stmlies was undertaken to throw some light upon this problem. 

It was found that the development of rancidity increased as the size of the 
fat globules decreased. Lipase of animal origin was believed to be the cause of 
this rancidity. In unhomogenized milk the lipase acted so slowly that its 
effect could not be detected by ordinary means. The process of homogenization 
by breaking up the fat clumps increased the surface of fat and permitted the 
lipase to act upon a larger surface, bringing about a inore rapid decomposition 
of the fat. This lipase could be detected in all samples of milk, but the amount 
found in the milk of individual cows varied. 

The lipase was very sensitive to heat and holding milk at 55® C. (131® P.) 
for 20 minutes inactivated it. Tests showed that neither the fat nor whey 
contained this lipase, and that it was associated with the casein of the milk. 
The lipase could not act in sour milk, requiring a distnctly alkaline reaction. 
Two types of lipase were found, one of \vhich was always iiresent and the 
other Was found only in milk which became rancid without homogenizing. 

Prom a practical point of view it appeared that only pasteurized milk or 
cream could be homogenized without danger of rancidity, and that mixtures 
of pasteiirize<l and homogenized cream or milk with raw milk, raw skim milk, 
or raw cream may quickly become rancid. 

Irradiated milk, — The aiiioiiiit of energy required to prevent rickets in 
chsckens, G. G. Sxjpplee, R. C. Bendek, and M. J. Dorcas (Jour. Biol. Gliem., 
97 (1932), No. 1, pp. 63-69, fig. 1 ). — Continuing this series of studies (B, S. R., 
G7, p. 490), an experiment was undertaken to determine the degree of rn’otection 
against rickets afforded to growing chicks by dried milk previously irradiated 
ill fluid form. 

It was found that in order to prevent rickets under the conditions of this 
experiment “the minimum amount of energy between 2, €00 and 3,000 a. u. 
which must be applied per cubic centimeter of milk is ar)proximately 1,328,000 
ergs, or 1,784X10^'^ quanta.” It was calculated that the vitamin D content of 
such milk was 1.29 7 per liter. A calculated intake of 0.0341 7 of vitamin D 
per 100 g of body weight supplied by activated dried milk prevented rickets 
in chicks up to 8 weeks of age, but an average intake of 0.0267 7 failed to 
protect fully. On the whole there appeared to be a substantial degree of 
parallelism hetweeii the amount of energy applied to milk and its antirachitic 
properties. 

Seasonal ' variation In.' ' fat " losses in buttermilk, W. B. Combs (Am&t. 
GreamiGTy and Bonltry Trod, Rev., 73 (1932), No. 24 , pp. 1000, 1002. figs. 2 ). — ^The 
average butterfat content of the buttermilk resulting from churnings at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station creamery ' during the various months of the 
years 1926, 1929, 1930, and 1931 has been tabulated. It was found that there 
was a marked increase in the fat content of the buttermilk during the spring 
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iiioiltlis reganlie.ss of the care ..given the cream and the precautions followed in 
cluirning. To combat this loss it was recommended that cream be held at 
least from 2 to 4 hours, and longer if possible, at a temperature near S6“ F. 
during the spring months, and churned at a temperature wliicii will rec|uire 
a[)out 60 minutes for the churning. 

A study of several factors in the separation of serum from bottled 
cream, G. M. Trout and J. C. McCan {Jour. Agr. ResearcJi {U. S.], JiJ imj), 
No. S, pp. JfSJ-5()0, fig. 1 ). — A study was imdertaken at the Michigan Experi- 
ment Station to determine the effects on the stability of cream of such factors as 
heat treatment of milk and cream, standardization, viscolization, and the addi- 
tion of gelatin and salts. 

It was found that separating milk at 120” P. appeared to prevent the forma- 
tion, at least In part, of a distinct serum layer, but the volume of the layer 
remained practically the same regardless of the separating temperature. Pas- 
teurizing milk at 160” for 15 minutes before separating decreased the volume 
hut had no effect on the distinctness of the serum layer. Storing milk before 
separating had no api>reciable effect on either volume or distinctness of serum 
layer. Pasteurization alone even at as high a temperature as 160” for' 30 
minutes failed to prevent the formation of a distinct layer. However, pasteur- 
izing raw ereain at 145, 150, 155, and 160” for 30 minutes decreased the volume 
and increased the distinctness of the serum layer, but there was no marked 
difference between the various temperatures. Agitating stoi*ed pasteurized 
cream had no significant effect on the volume but increased the distinctness of 
tlie serum layer, while speed of cooling pasteurized cream had little effect on 
either volume or distinctness. 

Neither the method nor the heat treatment of the medium used in standard- 
ization had a material effect on the volume or distinctness of the serum layer, 
but standardization following pasteuiizatioii appeared to eliminate a part of 
the serum layer. Cream lield in storage longer than 48 hours after being 
bottled usually showed a distinct serum layer. The volume of this layer in- 
creased at a decreasing rate as the cream was held, while the distinctness 
increased for from 48 to 72 hours and then gradually decreased. A creaming 
temperature above 82® increased the volume and <lecreased the distinctness of 
the serum layer. Viscolization at 160® and a pressure of 1,500 ll)s. per sciuare 
inch was as effective in preventing fomation of the serum layer as 2.500 lbs. 
pressure iit 145”. Adding 10 per cent of cream viscolized at 145® witli iiuviscajl" 
ized cream reduced the volume about 44 per cent. 

Adding dicalcium pliosijhate had no inflnem-e on the volume or dist iiicinpss 
of the layer, while calcium chloride decreased the distinctne.ss hut had no effect 
on volume. Sodium citrate, sodium carbonate, and nionocah'iuin i>hospliat(' did 
not influence the formation of the serum layer until added itj amounts suflicient 
to precipitate the casein. Adding 0.3 per cent of gelatin to the milk befort; 
separating pr'eveiited the formation of the serum layer, and the ssiine was true 
when 5 per cent of evaporated whole milk was added to the (U'eam. Using 1 
to 5 per cent of skim milk i>owMer lessened the distinctness of the serum layer 
but did not entirely elinunate it. 

On the basis of these results it is recommended, in order to elinunate this 
difficulty with milk so far as possible, that milk for skimming be pasteurized 
at 160® for 15 minutes, separated at 120®, standardized to the desired percentage 
with pasteurized whole milk, and bottled for not longer than 36 to 48 hours 
before flnal ; distribution, i , , 

Use ,':of . frozen; • cream in , ice , t‘ream, ' ; W., ■ V. , ■iUbice ■ '( Amer. ' Creamery ' mid 
Poultry Proa. Rev.. 74 Vo.' 

Wisconsin Experlnamt Statioii it was found that an ice cream mix ccmtaining 
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sweetened frozen cream as the sole source of milk fat had better wliippiiig 
properties than a mix made with unsweetened frozen cream. Invert sirup and 
sucrose were equally effective for sweetening cream for storage when the eon- 
centratioii of each caused approxinuitely tne same depression in the freezing 
point of the (‘ream. There were iiidicatluns of a relationship i)etwecn lecithin 
and the development of swell in iee cream. 

Factors that must be coiisiderecl in iiiiikiiig ices aiitl sherbets, S. L. 
Titckey (ice Cream Trade dour., 2H (I9S2), No. 7, pp. 45-i/i')-— Studies at the 
Illinois Exi)eriment Station showed that the hardness of water ice may be 
controlled by the percentage of overrun and sugar, with overrun exerting tlie 
greatest influence. Ices with an overrun of from 20 to 30 per cent and with a 
sugar content of from 30 to 33 per cent could be dished at the same temperature 
as ice cream. 

When gums were used alone as stabilizers, the ice had a crumbly body and 
became excessively hard throughout, due to alternate hardening and softening. 
Low grade gums gave a low overrun and an undesirable flavoi*, but high grade 
gums caused rapid incorporation of air and no pronounced off flavor. With 
gelatin alone excessive overrun gave a soft product, but gelatin prevented 
crumbly body and produced an iee of smooth texture and clean flavor. A com- 
liination of gums and gelatin produced excessive overruns. Agar when used 
with gums gave all the beneficial effects of gelatin. 

In water ic(\s cooled to 6° P. the unfrozen water contained <>2.5 per cent 
sucrose and was saturated with respect to sugar. Below 6“ the siru];) was 
supersaturated and crystallization could be started by exposure to air, shocking 
the solution by cutting the surface, or by seeding with sucrose crystals. A com- 
bination of corn sugar and sucrose liad greater combined solubility tliaii either 
alone, and the combination could be substituted for a part of the sucrose, in- 
creasing the total solubility so that supersaturation did not occur above 4% 
thus controlling surface crastation. 

VETEEINARY MEDICINE 

[Report of W'ork in animal pathology and bacteriology] (Idaho Sta. Bui. 

{19S2), pp. $3-26}.— The work referred to (P. S. R., 66, p. 269) includes 
data on eradication of infectious abortion, treatment for the sheep botfly 
larvae (E. S. R*, 66, p. 273), foul sheath in sheep, treatment of subacute and 
chronic mastitis, bacillary white diarrhea studies, studies in udder infectious, 
and the blood as an index of the health and l>ody functions of the layiiig lien. 

[Report of work in animal patliology] {Kentucki/ I2ta>. Rpt. 1931, pt. i, 
pp. S7~41 ). — The work of the year (K. S. R., 66, p. 171) on the longevity of 
agar stab cultures of some inithogeiiic germs, stre])tococei, Vorynebiu^^^ equi, 
infectious abortion, bromothymol l)hie test for mastitis, glandular therapy, acido- 
sis of i)regmmt ewes, and Salmonella puUoruni’ is briefly reviewed. 

[Report of work in animal pathology, bacteriology, and parasitology] 
{Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1931, pp. $27, 228, 231-234, 236-239) .—W ovlx in the section 
of animal pathology, camducted by E. T. Hallman and associates, as here 
referred to relates largely to the progress of infections abortion studies, in- 
cluding herd, control work, bacteriology and pathology of the bovine mammary 
gland, pathology of this infection in swine, nonvirulent vaccines, etc. 

Work in animal bacteriology, reported upon by Vv. Giltner and his dissociates, 
includes data on the study of the immunizing value of Brucella-infected tissues 
by ,T. W. Scales; the detei’mination of the immunizing value of a aionvirulent, 
nonagglutinable vaccine under way by P. B. Meyer; and a summary of the 
progress of the Brucella station projects by I. IL Huddlesom In reporting 
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upon work in parasitology W. Lt. Cliaridlei* records the ideiitificatioii of two 
forms infesting deer, the lungworm FmtoBtrongylm rufescem (?) and larvae of 
the oestrid Cephemmijia probifer, and parasite control studies* Research work 
ill avian pathology, reported upon by H* J. Stafseth, includes that with fowl 
pox, roup, pullorum disease, blackhead in ■ turkeys, pasty eyes in ducklings, 
and bacteriological and pathological examinations. 

Seveiitli report of the Governnient Institute for Veterinary Kesearcli 
([Cho.'Jcui] Govt. Inst. Vet. Research Rpt., 7 {19S2), Ger. afe., pp. 6*~cS; Rng. 
abs.^ pp. 5 , 9-12; pis. 3). — The contributions presented in this report (E. S. li, 
G2, p. 260.) are as follows: Studies of the i^athogenic Anaei’obes — I, Detection 
of the Malignant Edema Organism by Agglutination (p. 1), II, The Aggliitina- 
tion Reaction of the Blackleg Organism and Its Relation to That of , Maiignaiii 
Edema (pp. 2, S), by T. Konno and Y. Ochi; A Bacterial Species Associated 
with an Epidemic Disease of Guinea Pigs, by T. Konno and K. Hashimoto 
(p. 4) ; On the Comparisons of Virulency in Pluidal and Dried State of Small- 
pox Vaccine, by T. Matsumura (p. 5) ; A Mucinous Strain of Baclterlmn'l 
abortus-equi, by Y. Ochi (p. 6) ; Investigations of the Immune Isoreactions of 
the Blood of Chosen Cattle, I, by J. Nakamura (pp. 7, 8) ; Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia of Cattle in Chosen, by T. Eujii (p. 9) ; Studies on Pathological Anatomy 
of Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Cattle in Comparison with So-called “ Hemor- 
rhagic Disease of Cattle in Chosen, I, by T. Kimura, T. Eujii, and K. Shimo- 
mura (p. 10) ; and HematoIogicaD Studies on Korean Ponies Infected with a 
Formosan Strain of Trypanosoma evansi, by S. Akazawa (pp. 11, 12). 

Animal report of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar, for the year ending 31st March, 1031, P. Ware et al. (Imp. 
Imt. Vet. Research, Muktesar ilndia'], Ami. Rpt. 1930-31, pp. 11-^91). — Tills 
annual report (E. S. R., 66, p. 371) ineluGles a report of the veterinary research 
officer, H. Cooper, on Tvork 'with infectious and iiarasitic diseases (pp. 13-33), 

Rive stock diseases report, No. 7, M. Henry (A. B. Wales Dept. Agr., Live 
Btoek Diseases Rpt., 7 {1930-31), pp. 23), — This report (E. S. R., 66, p. 866) 
includes brief accounts of the oeeurrenee of and eontrol work with infectious 
diseases of livestock and the parasitic infestations, particularly (uittle tick 
control. Brief reference is made to an outbreak of Newcastle disease,, or 
pseudo-fowlpest, on the Victorian border, no extension of which into New South 
Wales took place. 

The time element in removal of retained' fetal membranes, G. F. Clark 
(Jour. Amer. Vet. M'ecL Assoc., 81 (1932), No. S, pp. Jfll, 472).— In this contri- 
bution ■ from the Michigan Experiment Station, the author reports that the 
removal from cattle of the retained fetal membranes in 48 hours or less after 
parturition resulted unfavorably in 18 per cent of the cases listed. Removal 
ill '72 to 96 hours after parturition resulted unfavorably in 4 per cent of the 
cases listed. ' 

'Food poisoning due to toxic substances' formed by strains of tlics 
eloacae-aerogenes group, R. Gilbert, , M. B, Coleman, and A. B. Lavia'No 
(A mor. Jour. Pub. Health, 22 (1932), No. 7, pp. 721-726, fig. i).— Attention is 
called to the fact that an increasing variety of bacterial species, including 
BlacUlmJ cloacae, B. proieus, mid staphyloccocci, is being found to incite 
gastrointestinal disturbances following the consumption of food containing these 
microorganisms ■ or their toxic products.' An account is given of an outbreak 
of ■' gastroenteritis, ■ the data on which suggest that 'the etiological agent miglit 
'have been 'introduced by means of eggs that had become coiitamiiiated. 

The presence' of . lead in the. herbage and soil of, lands adjoining coke 
ovens, an'd the' illness -and poisoning of 'stock fed thereon, ,T. T. Dunn, and 
Bloxam Chem. Indus., Trans., 51 (1932), No. 12, pp. MOT- 
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iC)2r).—Tli.e authors coiisRler it evident that in the processes of the coke oven 
works in England lead and copper compounds are eliminated in sufficient 
amounts to poison the neighboring pastures. 

Ijead arsenate poisoning in chickens, E. F. Thomas and A. L. Shealy 
{Jour, Agr. Researeh {U. /S'.], 45 (1932)^ No. 5, pj). 317-319 ). — The demand for 
Information regarding tlm possible poisoning of chickens by the lead arsenate 
spray used during the eradication campaign against the Mediterranean fruit 
fly led to the experiments at the Florida Experiment Station here reported. 

It was found that the formula employed, namely, lead arsenate 8 lbs., brown 
sugar 50 lbs,, simp 10 gal., and water sufficient to make 200 gal., was ap- 
parently not harmful to chickens when consumed with feed and water contin- 
ually for 60 days. It was apparent that a bird might consume as much as 
13 grains of lead arsenate daily for 60 days wnthout suffering any ill effiects. 
It was found that while lead arsenate will produce death in chickens when 
fed in large quantities, there was no definite correlation between the weights 
of the birds and a lethal dose of lead arsenate. 

Parasitology of man and the domestic animals, G. Alessandrini 
(Parassitologia dell 'Uonio e degli AnlniaU Domesticl. Torino: Unione Tipog.- 
Editrice Torinese, 1929, pp. 574, 413). — The first part of this work (pp. 

1-15) is devoted to a general discussion on parasitology. Part 2 (pp. 17-335) 
deals with the morphology and biology of animal parasites, part 3 (pp. 337-526) 
with the diseases caused by animal parasites, and part 4 (pp. 527-557) with 
parasitological technic. 

Physical and chemical investigations of the virus of foot-and-mouth 
disease, I, II [trans. title] {Ztschr. Immunitdtsf. tt. Expt. Tlier., d<8 {1930), 
No. 5-6, pp. 610-518, fig. 1; 75 {1932), No. 3-4, pp, 371-380).— The first contri- 
bution, by K. Poppe and G. Busch, deals with the isoelectrical point and ad- 
sorption, and the second contribution, by Busch, wnth filtration and iiltra- 
filtratiou. ' ' 

Comparative studies of the nature of the grippe of man, infiuenaia of 
the horse,, and distemper of the dog [trans. title], E. Bemelmans {Brgeh. 
AUg, Path. Memch, u. Tiere, 26 {1932), pp. 612-710) .—The subject is considered 
in connection with a list of 345 references to the literature. 

Incidence of sub-clinical mastitis, G. ' J. Htjckee {Afuer. Jour. Pul>. Health, 
22 {1932), No. 7, pp. 710-714), — this contribution from the New York State 
Experiment Station tlie author concludes that suhclinical mastitis is relatively 
common and without careful laboratory control or veterinary inspection may re- 
main undetected. Physical examinations, supported by autopsy observations, 
indicate that as high as 38 per cent of the quarters in certain herds may show 
fibrosis or induration. This condition probably signifies previous as well as 
present infection. In nearly one-half of all of the quarters studied streptococci 
could be demonstrated by cultural or microscopic methods, the percentages 
being greater in quarters showing fibrosis. Approximately one-fifth of the 
221 cows autopsied showed pus pockets in the udder. The milk secured from 
these animals prior to autopsy gave no indication culturally, in more than 
one-half of the cases, that the udder might be abnormal.” 

An inapparent exantheB'iatous fever provoked in man by 'Bbipicepbalus' 
sanguineus: Its virulence in the monkey and ^ guinea pig, [trans.''' title], 
J. Troisier and R. Gattan {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, ^7 {1931), No. 5, pp. 492--507, 
flgs^' '6},—A more detailed account of the studies previously noted (E. S, R., 
65,;p.'.m).,:, ■ '-.A " 

'Studies on, rinderpest, ■"'I—III, [trans. title],' H. Jacotot {Ann. Imt. Pasteur, 
48 '{1932), Nas. 3, :pp.' 377-399; 5, pp, 648-675, figs. 4; 6, pp. 744-’f83, figs. S).— 
Fart 1 deals with studies of the rinderpest virus, its tenacity and nature, and 
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witii virus carriers. In part 2 tlie autlior reports on the protection alTorclecl 
by ontiriiiderpest serum and by virus-serum vaccination, and in iiart 3 on 
antirbiderpest vaccination through use of extracts of the pulp of certain organs, 
devitalized by physical and chemical , means. It is concluded that the viriis- 
senim method of vaccination confers an iininiinity against rinderpest in Prencli 
Indociiiiia that lasts for a long perhKl, [irobahly for life, even wlien there is no 
visible reaction to such vaccination. 

Progress report on clrlecl rinderpest vaceine, M. M. Roimns and J. IK 
(lENEROSO {Philippi iie Jour. Apr., 2 (Wol), Ao. pp. — In the authors' 

investigation (E. S. 11., (>G, p. 572), powdered rinderpest vaccine kept in tlie ice 
chest for 275 days indicated no loss of potency. This vaccine withstood an 
exposure of 30 days at room temperature without showing loss of immunizing 
value. Delayed drying-appeared to be harmful to the immunizing value of the 
vaccine. ' 

Experiments on the viriilence of rinderpest blood, M. M. Robles {Pliilip- 
pine Jour. Agr., 2 {:I92t}, No. Jp pp. oOl-JVf ). — In tlie experiments here re- 
ported most of the cit rated rinderpest lilood lost its virulence after 44 to 249 
days, altlioiigh some remained virulent from 111 to 249 days. ‘‘ Citrated 
rinderpest hhiod kept for not more than 9 days in the ice chest (0 to (S® C.) 
remained fully virulent, as sliown hy the short average incubation period of 
from 3.1 to 3.3 days and by the marked lesions developed in the majority of 
the experimental animals used. On the other hand, blood kept in the ice chest 
for 12 days or iiiore showed a diminhslied virulence as indicated by their long 
iiiciiiiation period of from 3.4 to 4.9 days and the slight lesions developed in 
tlie majority of the experimental animals used, ... 

“ Tests on blood exposed to room and incubator temperature proved that liigli 
temperature is destructive to virulence. At room temperjiture of from 24 to 
32® rinderpest blood lost its infectivity after 9 to 11 days and at incubator 
temxierature of 37.5® after 6 to 8 days. In some cases, however, blood exposed 
to room temperature remained virulent up to 15 days and at incubator temper- 
ature up to S days.” 

Glassilicatioii of the species of Salnioneila [trails, title], G. Pacheco {Arch, 
lywt, Biol. [Bao Paulo:], 2 {1929), pp. 209-211; Eng. aU., p. 2/6).— In dealing 
with tlie classification of the forms of Salmonella, 19 in number, their action 
in carbohydrate media is brought together in tabular form. 

Bovine salmonellosis in Sao Fanlo, I— V, [trails, title] {Arch. Imt. Biol. 
[aSVIo Paiilol, 2 {1929), pp. 219-290, pis. 5 ). — The several contributions here pre- 
sented, ail with English abstracts, are as follows: I, Clinical and Aiiatonio- 
pathological Aspects, by O. Stepban, A. Estiuibel, and A. M. Penlia (pp. 219-- 
232) ; II, A Histopatliological . Study, by J. Montenegro (pp. 233--240) ; III, 
Bacteriological Studies, by G. Pacheco, A. IVI. Penha, C. Rodrigues, and O. Bier 
(pp., 241-272) ; and IV, Virus Carriers (pp, 27;i-27S) and V, Persistence of 
Virus Carriers; Attemiits at Sterilization by Vaccination (pii. 279-200), bofli by 
G, Pacdieco and C.,Neiva. 

On the identification of Salmonella bo vis with S. enteritidis [trans. title], 
Gr. Pacheco, A. Pehha, C. Rodiuchtes, and O. Biee {Compt. Rend. Sac, Biol. 
IParisJ, 110 (1932), Vo. 24, pp. 857, 858 ). — In the course of an epizootic among 
bovines the authors isolated a form of Salmonella thouglit to differ from 8. 
enteritidis, to which the provisionary name 8. bovis was given as above noted. 
A further study of the organism has led to the conclusion that it is a qiiestioii 
of a single species, B. bovis being a synonym of 

Schistosoma, bovis and' S. inattheei in Irak., with notes on the develop- 
y.ineiit of eggs, of .the S, haeinatobinm pattern, C, MacHattie and C. E. Chad- 
wick. (Rop. Soc. Trop. Aled. and Hyg. Trans., 26 {1932), No. 2, pp. 147-156, pU. 
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t?) . — l)oi'is is liere described from Iraq, wliere borses, donkeys, and mules 
have been found to be definitive bostvS. The eg\e;s of 8. hovls in Iraq are never or 
only very rarely passed in the urine, and the pelvic and urinary structures are 
not pathologically involved in the infection, which is essentially portal and 
Intestinal. 

S. nmttlieck as described by Veglia and Le Konx (E. S. R., G3, p. 171), is 
iudistinguisliable from S, hoiHs as the latter occurs in Iraq. Even in an area 
of intensive urinary scliistosomiasis of man, tlie occurrence in cattle and sheep 
of eggs indistinguishable from those of S. liaematoMuni does not justify the 
incrimination of these domestic animals as reseiwoirs of human Infection. 

The tuberculosis of animals [ti*ans. title] {Ergel). Allg, Path. Memcli. u. 
Tiere, 26 (1932), irp. 711-816, figs. 15). — In the first part (pp. 711-803) of this 
review of the subject The Tuberculosis of the Carnivora and of the Apes is 
dealt with by K. Nieberle, in connection with a list of 131 references to the 
literature. Tlie Tuberculosis of the Fowl is then reviewed (pp. 804-876) by 
H. Zeller, accompanied by .a list of 433 references to the literature. 

Report of a si^ecial committee ai>pointed by the People’s Eeague of 
Health liic. to make a survey of tuber ciilosis of boiine origin in Great 
Britain (London: People's League of Eealth, 1932, pp. XyiI~\-If4-pi2i ). — The 
report of subcommittees A and B is presented by W. Hunter in four i)arts 
as follows: (1) The total bovine population of England and Wales on June 4, 
192Q, which was found to l)e 5,957,594 (pp. 1, 2) ; (2) the iiieideiiee of Ijoviiie 
tuberculosis in Great Britain (pp. 2-9); (3) evidence of presence of tubercle 
bacilli in milk (pp. 9-13) ; and (4) the incidence of tul)erculosis of l)oviiie 
origin in Iniman beings (pp. 13-23). 

In a study of all the available information on bovines sent to abattoirs, 
including those suspected of tuberculosis, it was found that 39.5 per cent con- 
tained gross macroscopic lesions of tuberculosis. It is estimated that on the 
basis of tuberculin reaction ( 1 ) at least 40 per cent of the cows in Great 
Britain are infected with the tubercle bacillus, though only a minority of tinnu 
are in an infective condition; (2) about 0'.2 per cent of all cows are suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder, and are therefore prol)al)ly excreting living 
tubercle bacilli in the milk; (3) about 40 per cent of the cows slaughtered in 
the public abattoirs sliow naked-eye lesions of tuberculosis; and (4) a propor- 
tion of the raw market milk, varying in different parts of the country from 2 
to 13 i)er cent, with an average figure of 6.7 i)er cent, contains living tubercle 
bacilli. It is also estimated that (1) about 6 per cent of all deaths from tuber- 
culosis are caused by the bovine type of bacillus: (2) aliout 2,000 deaths, mostly 
in children, occur amuially from this cause; (3) at least 4,000 fiesh cases of 
bovine infection develop each year; and (4) an immense amount of suffering, 
invalidity, and often defoJiiiity is caused by this bacillus. 

A report of siibcoinmittee C, by G. O. Hawthorne (pp. 24-36), deals mainly 
with the study of methods by wdiich a milk supply free from the risk of inf ee- 
tion by the tiibei'cle luieillus can he secured. 

The vaccination of the bovine against tuberculosis by B. C. G. [trans,, 
title], P. Geklach {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 47 (1081), No., 5, pp. 475-488).— ThB' 
author eoneludes that the vaccination of bovines against tiibereidosis by the 
use of B. C. G. is inoffensive and immunizes sufficiently to recommend its 
application on a large scale. 

New investigations of the 'B.'.C. G. vaccination of bovines against tuber- 
culosis [trans. title], O, Bang, I. JuNX>BLn, and H. Magnubbon (Ann. Inst. 
Pasteur, 47 (1981), No. 4, pp. 386-407 ). — Experiments here reported, conducted 
in part by Bang in Denmark and in paxff by the junior authors in Bwedeii, are 
considered to demonstrate that calves vaccinated subcutaneously generally ac- 
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quire considerable inamiinity. Of the control calves 100 per cent were susceptl" 
hie to intravenous infection as compared with 54 per cent of those vaccinatecl. 

Experlmeiits on the action of O. CJ. on swine [trails, titlejj I. Jxjnbell 
and H. Magnusson {Ann. Inat. Pasteur^ 47 (JOSl), No. 4i PP- 4(^8-428^ fig* 1)* • 
While in their work with calves, noted on page 379, the authors found B. C. G. 
to furnish a certain measure of protectii)n against a siibcuta.neoiis Inoculation ol: 
virulent tubercle bacilli, they have not found T5. C. (1- when thus adiiiiiil stored 
to pigs to confer any protection. 

Phagocytosis of Brucella, an index of iinmuiilty to iiiiclidiint fever in 
man, I. F, Huddtjsson and H. W. Johnson {Science, 74 {7931}, No. 1917, pp. 
315, 316).— In studies at the Michigan Experiment Station of the phagocytic 
activity of the pclyinorplioniiclear cells in the blood of man toward the genus 
Brucella, an important relation between this phenomenon and susceptibility 
and immunity towaard iindiilant fever has been revealed. It was found that 
the cells of individuals who have never knowingly been in contact with Bru- 
cella infective materials or who have not had imdulant fever possess little if 
any pliagoeytic activity for the organism when mixed with it in vitro. On the 
other hand, the polymorphonuclear cells of those Tvho have handled infective 
materials, such as cultures or infective tissues, and of those who have recov- 
ered from undiilant fever have marked phagocytic activity. The study of many 
such cases has shown that from 80 to 100 per cent of these particular cells will 
ingest Brucella to a marked degree. 

The isolation of Brucella abortus from tonsils, G. M. Cakpentek and R. A.' 
Boak (Jour. Anier. Med. Assoc., 99 {19S2), No. 4$ PP- 296-298) .-—yhe authors 
report upon the isolation of B. ahortm from 8 of 56 pairs of tonsils examined 
in New York State. 

Melitensis, meiiiiigo-encephalitis: Mycotic aneurysm due to Brucella 
melitensis var. porcine, G. H. HANSMANN'and J. R. Schenken (Amer. Jour. 
Path., 8 {1932), No. 4, PP- 435-444i pis. 4)-— N case of meniiigo-encephalitis is 
reported, wdth a review of the related literature, a mycotic aneurism due to the 
porcine variety of B. melUensls Imping been the immediate cause of death. 

The occurrence of Brucella agglutinins in cattle in the Panama Canal 
Zone, E. O. Jokdan and J. McBkoom (Jour. Amer. Yet Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), 
No. 'S, pp. 401-404) -'—’’Yhe authors have found by application of the agglutina- 
tion test that B. al)ortus infection is present in dairy cattle in the Panama Oahal 
Zone, although apparently to a somewhat less degree than in many parts of 
the "United 'States. ■ 

: The '..incidence' of Bang abortion disease ' in tuberculous cattle, W. M. 
Thomson (JO'Mr. Amor. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 3, pp. 348-351).— The 
author has found that infection with Brucella ahortus and tuberculosis in the 
same " individual ■ may be a ■ rather .co'mmon occurrence in areas wdiere bovine 
tuberculosis has not as yet been eradicated. 

' . Posterior ' paralysis due to'; a fractured vertebra, C. P. Clakk and L." B.' 
Sholl (Jour. Amer. Vet.. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 3, pp. 410, 411, fig. i).-— This 
is 'E case, report' on a 'Holstein heifer, contributed from the Micliigan Experiment 
'Station.' .' 

"'.'Ah .'atypical case of; hemorrhagic septicemia in' the carabao, T.. Topacio 
(TMUppim .Jour., Agr., 2' {1931), No. 4, PP- 277-280).— A case history is pre- 
sented with a view to illustrating the difiSculty in diagnosing liemorrhagie 
septicemia in cattle or carabaos by the clinical symptoms. 

. Parturient paresis, '.or milk fever, in goats, A. 'J. Dubant {Jour. .Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc.,, 81 (1932), No. 4, .. PP-. 551-553, , fig. l)..—%n ' this, contrlhiition 
from the Missouri Experiment Station. 'the ''author gives 'a case.:' 'report of milk" 
fever in a Mgh-bred, heavy-producing'. 'goat,.'.. '.This is': thought, to: "be the " first , in. 
'this.". animal to be recorded' in literature. 
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Mastitis in ewes, caused by infection with a Pastenrelia, H. Marsh {Jour. 
Anier. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 3, pp. 376-382, fi^gs. 5). — Contributing 
from the Montana Experiment Station, the author reports having found 
mastitis to occur quite frequently in range sheep in August and September, 
when the lambs are three or four months old. It is characterized by a 
Biiclden onset with high fever and acute inflammation of one side of the udder. 
Ill some cases death results, while in the majority of eases the udder abscesses 
and the ewe recovers, but the udder is permanently spoiled. This type of 
mastitis was found to be a specific infectious disease caused by a Pasteurella. 
No successful treatment has thus far been developed, although it is pointed out 
that successful immunization with a bacterin has been reported in Germany. 

Paratuberculous enteritis in sheep caused by an acid-fast organism, J. A. 
HoW’Arth (Jour. Afner. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. S, pp. 383-387, figs. 5 ). — 
A disease of aged sheep resembling Johne’s disease of cattle was observed in a 
band consisting of 2,000 head in the Sacramento Valley of California. The 
clinical manifestations of this ailment include a general emaciation, untliriftl- 
ness, tucked-up abdomen, intermittent diarrhea, and occasionally an elevation 
of temperature. Sheep affected with the disease survive for long periods, 
some improving at times only to have relapses later. ITie affection is easily 
confused with a heavj’- parasitic infestation, especially when observed in the 
fleld. On the ranch where the disease has appeared the loss has been approxi- 
mately 20 to SO head each year for the past seven years. Smears made from 
deep scrapings of the affected parts of the intestinal iiuicosa and stained by 
the alcoholic acid-fast method showed great clusters of small, acid-fast bacilli. 
Smears made in the same manner from a great number of the mesenteric 
lymph glands also showed acid-fast bacilli. 

The symptoms, the lesions, and the finding of acld-ftist organisms indicate 
that this affection may be Johne’s disease. Affected sheep gave a better 
reaction to avian tuberculin than to johnin. 

Control measures for parasites of sheep and swine, B. Schwartz' (Vet. 
Aluw/ni 'Quart. lOliio Btate Univ.]. 20 (1932), No. 2, pp. 63-70) .—This is a 
practical summary. 

Statistical observations involving weight, hemoglo'bin, and the propor* 
tion of,w%lte Mood cells in pigs, W. A. Craft and L. H. Moe (Jour. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 3, pp. 403-407). — This is a report of observations 
of pigs made in the cour.se of experimental studies at the Oklahoma Experimeni 
Station in 1931, the details of which are presented in tabular form. 

Leucocyte counts on the blood of normal, cholera-infected and recently 
imniimized pigs, C. G. Cole (Jour. Amer. Vet, Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. S, 
pp. 392-400). — This is a report of a study of the effect of the simultaneous 
treatment for hog cholera on the white blood ceils of pigs, with a view to ob- 
taining more data on the white cell count of normal and cholera-infected 
animals, , ■ In a group of 28 simultaneously treated, pigs there was observed 
in all cases s distinct, altliougli apparently transitory decrease in the number 
of white blood cells (leucopema) followiiig tliis Ireatmont. It appeared also 
that the severity of the leucopenia was in a measure related to the dose of 
serum, the leucopenia' being more marked in the pigs receiving the, lo.wer' 
dosage,' 

Lnusnal lesions In swine brncelliasis, W. A. James, Thorr/ jb.,' and 
E.' Graham (111 mate Acad. Sci. Trans., 24 (1931), No. 2, pp. 44 I- 44 S, 'figs. 

The authors’' observation show^s''that 'arthritis' and (>steoinyelitis Tit' swine may 
'Cause marked symptoms of 'lameness and' stiffhiess. ' It is 'pointed,: out' that' these, 
inflammatory pyogenic bone lesions with -multiple necrotic foci ' In' thempiphy sis 
15330t-~-33 -7 ' ' 
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of the Ions lioiies luirboriiip: Brneella snis suggest the possible significance 
of this bacterial iiifoetioii in a new role, distinct from invasion of tlie reproduc- 
tive organs. 

Precipitation test in swine erysipelas diagnosis, F, Breed (Worth Anier. 
Yet., tS (KhfB), Wo. 8, pp. 2S-S0). — The author concludes that the precipitin test 
for the determination of the presence or absence of Baelllm erpsipcMtU mis 
has been emidoyed on a sufficient number of cases to justify its adoption 
as routine for a qulch and definite diagnosis. 

Studies 111 iiifeetious enteritis of swine.— VI, Immunity in swine coccici” 
iosis, IT. E. Biestee and B. H. Schwarte ( Jour. Amer. Vet. Meet Asme,, SI 
(1932), Wo. d, pp. ' S58-S7i>, fiffs. 5). — In this fiirtlier contribution (E. S. K., 63, 
p. 774), the authors report tlmt “ experimental coceidial infections in swine 
followed a definite course, resulting in a characteristic curve of oocyst elimina- 
tion after a prepatent period of about seven days. One experimental feeding 
produced varying degrees of partial resistance to later infections but did not 


result in an absolute immunity, nor wms it possible to produce an absolute 
immunity by feeding massive doses of sporulated oocysts on one or two 
successive days. The administration of infective forms following recovery 
from previous infections caused by one or two feedings resulted in tlie pro- 
duction of increased resistance to subsequent infections, provided the intervals 
between infections were of short duration. Such partial immunity, acquired 
as a result of an infection, decreased with the lapse of time. 

“A complete immunity was produced by the daily administration of infective 
forms. The immunity produced in this manner was not permanent. Following 
rest periods of 18 days or longer, it was again possible to infect those pigs 
which had been fully immune previous to the rest period.” 

The kidney worm of pigs, F. H. S. Roberts (Bnsdane: Queensland Dept. 
Agr. and Btoclc^ 19S1, pp. 12, pis. This is a summary of information on the 
kidney worm of pigs (Btephanurm dentatus), which occurs in Queensland 
wherever pigs are raised. 

Infection of pigs and other animals with kidney worms, Stephannrns 
dentatns, following ingestion of larvae, B. Schwartz and E. W. .Price, 

Amer. Vet, Med. Assoc., 81 (19S2), NO'. S, pp. S2S-347). — ^Tlie authors here pre- 
sent and discuss protocols dealing with the course of experimental infections of 
pigs and other animals to which the larvae of B. dentatus were administered 


.by mouth, ■' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

Following experimental feeding of infective larvae to pigs, the worms were 
distributed by the circulation to various organs and tissues and became 
localized principally in the portal vein and in its branches, the periportal 
tissue,'' the 'gastrohepatie, artery,' the- hepatic . tissue, ' and the lungs. .The peri- 
renal fat, the ureters and kidneys, and the psoas muscles became Infested 
relatively late in the course of the life cycle of the parasites. 

. .'!Relation'"of the dog 'to 'public health, M. Joann'ides (III. State Acad. Soi. 
Trans., 24 (1981), Wo. 2^ pp, 444r~4S9).~~Thm 'is a review of the disc^ases and 
parasites of the dog and their relation to man, 

: , ■ '■Oontrolling'' 'the 'brown., dog tick, U, E. -Marnet (Worth Amer. Vet., 13 
(1932), Wo. 8, pp. 22-24).— In testing the resistance of the brown dog tick, it 
was found that water raised to a temperature not over 175® F. was fatal to 
the tick. Kerosene extract of pyrethrum in concentration was ineffective until 
a period of 4 minutes had elapsed. Kerosene emulsion at a strength of 1 to 7 
proved fatal in 2 minutes, and proved to be the most efficient of any dip used 
for dipping infested dogs. A 1 per cent rotenone powder when dusted on an 
infested animal killed the parasites within 24 hours and prevented reinfesta- 
. tion for 10 days or longer. 
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Notes on investigations into some poultry diseases, T. Balling and B. H. 
Waeeack {[Beckenham, Eng,: Wellcome Physiol. ReseareJi Lal)s., 1932], pp. 
11). — ^Brief notes are given on investigations of the year, with the results ob- 
tained with pullorum disease, fowl pox, coccidiosis, fowl paralysis, and some 
diseases observed in the course of routine post-mortem examinations. 

Studies of the Egyi>tlan fowd pest [trans. title], E. Lagbange {Ann. Inst, 
Pasteur, 4S {1932), No, 2, pp, 208-267, figs. 3). — This is a report of studies of 
Egyptian fowl iiest, a distinct type of fowl pest, conducted in continuation of 
those previously noted (B. S. li., 61, p. 572), and presented in connection with 
a list of 34 references to the literature. 

Results ivith pigeoii-pox virus for the iminimization, of fowls against 
cliicken-pox, S. T. Michael {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 {1932), No 3, pp. 
319-324, fig. 1), — A pigeon pox virus obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture 
in England was applied in the form of fresh lesion tissue and desiccated scabs 
suspended in glycerin and physiological salt solution in the vaccination of 
fowls by the feather follicle infection method. Reactions resembling mild fowl 
pox lesions were produced on the combs and in the follicles, but no increased re- 
sistance to artificial or natural exposure to fowl pox virus could be demonstrated. 

Infection and vaccination of fowls by ingestion with the Pasteurella of 
fowd cholera [trans. title], A. Ubbain and P. Gobet {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, //8 
{1932), No. 4i PP- 4'^0-475). — In experiments conducted the authors have found 
that fowls readily become infected in the great majority of cases through 
ingestion of the avian Pasteurella. Through use of cultures of the fowl chol- 
era organism attenuated by heat and also wuth living cultures of the bovine 
Pasteurella avirulent for the fowl,, the authors have successfully vaccinated 
some of the fowls against cholera by ingestion. Although the fowls thus vac- 
cinated were resistant to an ingested virulent culture that killed control birds, 
they succumbed when inoculated intramuscularly. 

The practical use of the fresh blood agglutination test for pullorum dis- 
ease [trans. title], Peteks {Tierdrztl. Rundschau, 37 {1931), No. 8, pp. 126, 
127). — In a comparison of the fresh blood with the tube test as a standard for 
xmllorum disease, it was found to be 95.35 per cent accurate. 

Can grown fowls be infected with pullorum disease? [trans. title], Libche 
{Tierdrztl. Rundschau, 37 {1931), No. 29, pp. 511-513) .—In experiments with 
15 hens and a cock the author has found infection to spread from aftected to 
healthy birds, apparently depending upon the presence of virus spreaders 
among the positive reacting hens. It is pointed out that the percentage of 
infection spreaders appears to be very miiiU, Salmoiiella galUnarum having been 
found by J. Hof ^ in the oviduct or cloaca of only 13 of 400 positive reacting liens. 

The internal parasites of poultry, E. A. Bkxjce {Ganada Dept. Agr. Bui. 
158, ' n. ser. {1932), pp. 12, figs. 2). — ^A practical account of the more important 
parasitic diseases of poultry. 

The effect of* different poisons on fowls: A contribution to coniparatSve' 
pharmacology [trans, title], L. Eobchheimee {Tierdrztl. Rundschau, 37 {1931), 
Nos. 24, pp. 423-426; 26, pp. 469-461; 27, pp. .p7-4Sd; 32, pp. 569, 570; 34, pp.' 
606, 607; 35, pp. 624~626). — This is a report of 22 different toxic preparations 
in which the susceptibility of birds was found to differ from that of man. 

Duck '.sickness not ■ contagious, E. R.' Kalmbach ' .(Awer, 'Game, 21 (1932), 
'■No. '3,/pp..46',. 50i fig* l)r^ supplements the earlier accounts by 

the author (B. S. R., 67, p. 322). The finding of the presence of botulinum 
toxins in the blood stream of afflicted birds is considered conclusive evidence^ 
that hotulism' is the cause. ' 

^ ^ — ;• ^ ^ ' - 

^Kiizlem. Osszehasoiil. iSlet gs K6rtan K5r^b61, 21 (1928), No. 9-12, pp. 324-334. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGIlEESfflG 

[Agrkniltiiral engiiieeriiig investigations at the Idalio Station] {I&aJto 
8ta. Bill, 192 (1932) y pp. 16-19). — The progress results of iiivestigatioiis on Irri- 
gation and di'aiiiage, the combining o-f Held peas, tests of electric wa,ter lieat:e,rs 
and brooders, ■ and methods of framing joints in farm I'miidings are I'vrieily 
siininiarized. 

[Agrieiiltiiral engiiieerlng’ investigations at tlie Micdiigaii Station], H. H. 
M'Ltsselman {iUichi(/au 8 la, Upt. 1931, %yp. 2113-213) progress results of 
investigations on coml>iues for threshing beans, haymaking, intK^htinicjil veiitlla" 
tion, iin electric burglar alarm for poultry houses, and supplemental irrigation 
are briefly summarized.' 

[AgTi cultural engineering iiivestigatioiis at tlie Mississippi Station], 
T. N. Jones (Mismsippl 8ta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 7-10).— The progress results are 
reported of studies on the physiology and mechanics of weed control on cotton 
soils, ha>' curing by natural means, and the crushing of alfalfa and Johnson 
gT*ass in connection with curing. 

Mechanization and British agriculture ( iRotJianisted Bxpt. Sta., Har- 
penden], RotlimiMed No, 11 {1982), pp. 55 ). — This is the report of a 

conference held at the Hothainsted Experimental Station. It contains si>eeial 
papers and addresses on The Effect of Mechanization on Soil Ifertility, by E. J. 
Russeil (pp. 7-16) ; Engineering Developments and Possibilities, by J. E. New- 
man (pp. 17-25); Combination of Dive Stock with Systems of Mechanized 
Farming, by J. A. S. Watson (pp. 26-30) ; and Summary of the Agricultural 
Problems Involved, by H. G. Miller (pp. 51-55). 

Contributions to the ' hydrology of the United States, 1931 {U. S. Geol. 
Survey, Water-Bupplv Paper 638 (1932), pp. ¥+162, pU. 25, figs. 19). — This re- 
port contains two papers previously noted (E. S. R., 6>u, p. 879; 68, p. 254) ; 
Outline of Methods for Estimating Ground-Water Supx>lies, by 0. E. Meinzer 
(pp. 99-144) ; and Quality of Water of the Colorado River in 1928*“19'3(), by 
0. S. Howard (pp. 145-158), a continuation of earlier work (E. S. R., 63, p. 78). 

Surface water supidy of the United States, 1930, Fart 5 (U, 8. Geol. 
Survey, Wat er-Biipply Paper 700 (1982), pp. V-P119, fig. 1). — This report, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and AOssouri, presents the measurements of flow made on streams in 
the Hudson Bay and upper Alississippi River basins during the year ended 
September 30, 1930. 

Surface water supply of the United States, . 1931, Fart 10 (U. 8. Geol. 
Survey, 'Water-Bupply Paper 720 (1932), pp. VW99, fig. 1). — Thi.g report, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the States of California, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, siiid 
Wyoming, presents the measurements of flo'w made on streams in the Great 
Basin during the year ended September 30, 1931. 

' Geology and ground-water resources of- The Dalles region, Oregon, A. M .. 
PiPiB (U. S. Geol. Swveu, Water-Supply Paper 659-B (1982), pp. 1YW107-1S9, 
2 >ls. fips. 8}. -—This report is based upon an investigation conducted in co- 
operation with the Oregon Experiment vStation to determine the feasildlity of 
pumping water froiir wells for irrigating orchard and prodiu^e tracts in the 
vicinity ; of The 'Dalles,. Oreg. ■ ■ 

The data indicate that there are two possible sources of ground water for 
irrigating the existing , orchards, the. upper- and,.' lower water-bearing' zones of 
" the -Yakima -basalt.,- - The-" -existing '.truck' garden's can be .irrigated from wells.'., of 
moderate capacity," in. the ' alluvium, or. from well's of ■ larger capacity "'-'drawing 
from the io-wef' .'water-bearing 'Zone. of' the basalt. The Dalles formation geiier- 
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ally lias so smali a water-yielding capacity that it is not a feasible source of 
water for irrigation. The water in the upper water-bearing zone of the basalt 
has a iniich higher head than that in the deeper zone and can be raised to a 
large part of the existing orchards by lifts between 150 and 450 ft. 

The flow of water through groups of sluices: E.xperinieiits on scale 
models^ with particular reference to the effects of niiitiial interference, 
11. Addison (Inst. Civ. Engin. ILondon], Select. Engin. Papers, No. 105 (1931), 
pp. 4S\ figs. 15 ). — Laboratory experiments on scale models to investigate the 
effect of mutual interference between adjacent .sluices of a group are reported, 
as conducted at the Loyal Egyptian School of Engineering at Giza. 

Three inodels in ail were tested, the first having 4 veiits 20 cm wide, the 
.second 4 vents 10 cm wide, and the third 3 vents 10 cm wide. Tlie first two 
were geometrically similar in all respects. In all the models the general pro- 
portions of the vents, piers, and gates w-ere reproduced from drawings of the 
Assiut Barrage and Ibrahimia Canal Head Regulator. Each series of experi- 
ments consisted of an average of six or eight sets of observations, under condi- 
tions of uniform discharge as nearly as could be managed, alterations being 
made only in the downstream water level, which was adjusted by the outlet 
door at the tail of the escape channel. The arrangements of the models in- 
cluded (1) gates lifted clear of water, (2) water flowing over top of gates, (3) 
water flowing between lower gates and floor, and (4) water flowing between 
upper and lower gates. 

The results in general show that in the particular kind of submerged orifice 
experimented on, the over-all loss of head, under given conditions, consists of 
a fixed Quantity diminished by an amount representing recovery of head, whicii 

is itself a function of the ratio Sch'aim^^ show that 

the most convenient arrangement of the gates is either (3) or (4) above, in 
which the height of the lower gates is small compared with their width. 

It was found that, in general, as the downstream level rose, the surface flow 
progressively altered from a rapid flow in a downstream direction to a state 
of complete quiescence and, finally, in many cases to a bri.sk upstream move- 
ment into the vents, proceeding from eddies which rose to the surface about 
half way between the regulator and the downstream gauge point. With water 
flowing between tlie gates, a very pronounced stationary wave, baving a height 
of perhaps a quarter of its length, completely filled each vent at low down- 
stream levels and Idgh rates of flow, and only subsided when the upstream 
water level had reached nearly to the top of the piers. 

Closing any of the vents either reduced the discharge through eacli of the 
remaining vents for a given difference of level uiistreain and dowmstream or 
increased the drop in head through the regulator for a given discharge per vent. 
The larger the number of vents closed the more pronounced was the effect on 
discharge or levels. The effects did not depend mate ri ally on the relative 
position of the open and closed vents, i. e., closing the two outer vents of a 
group of four had 'sensibly the same effect as dosing the two inner ones, but 
closing the end one alone of four did have less effect than closing an inter- 
mediate vent 

If the downstream water level was high enough to influence the flow at all, 
interference operated dowmstream of the gates as well as upstream, and the 
greater the recovery of head downstream with all vents open the greater was 
the extent of downstream interference. Upstream interference depended in 
amount upon the ratio of height of gate-opening, or head over gates, to a depth 
of water around upstream pierheads and can therefore be attidbuted to cross 
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currents set up in the attempt of water from the whole width of the approach 
channel to enter the remaining open vents. 

In those circumstances wdiere upstream interference normally occurs it 
seems probable that both the shape of the upstream noses of the piers and the 
distance of the plane of the gates downstream from the i)ierhea(ls will have 
some influence. If, for instance, the noses are of cutwater form instead of 
being semicircular, as in these experiments, more contraction and thus more 
interference would be expected, while bringing tlie gates further iipstrearu 
should lessen interference. 

Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: Drainage of agricultural 
lands — summary for the United States, 19S9 and lOSO {Washington: V. B, 
Bur. of the Census, 19S2, pp. 32, map 1 ). — This summary presents some of the 
statistics relating to the drainage of lands for agricultural purposes in the 35 
States for which organized enterprises were reported. 

It indicates that nearly twodhirds of the lands in drainage enterprises 
in the United States are located north of the Ohio and Missouri Rivers. The 
lands of this section, excepting large swampy areas in Wisconsin and northern 
Minnesota, were generally in farms before drainage entei'prises were organized. 
The data also show 07,927 drainage enterprises for the United States with an 
average area of 1,892 acres. There are 66 such enterprises of 100,000 acres or 
more, 4,273 of between 5,000 and 100,000 acres, 32,532 of between 500 and 5,000 
acres, and 31,056 of less than 500 acres. 

According to the elassifications there were 4,213 drainage districts, 62,707 
county drains, 212 township drains, 41 State projects, 68 irrigation enterprises, 
26 commercial developments, 655 individually owned projects, and 5 projects of 
undetermined character within the 35 drainage States. 

The works completed to January 1, 1930, included 138,073 miles of ditches, 
55,032 miles of tile drains, 6,540 miles of levees, and 444 drainage wells from 
which water was pumped in order to lower the water table and prevent damage 
from seepage and alkali. 

Cost of pumping for drainage in the upper Mississippi Valley, J, O. 
Sutton ( U. >8. Dept. Agr,, Tech. Bui 327 {1932), pp. 100, figs, id).— This report 
presents detailed data on the operation and cost of 17 typical drainage pump- 
ing plants in Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, based on a study extending over a 
Xjeriod of six years and a comparison of a total of 70 plant years of records 
(B. S. R., 67, p. 607). 

The districts having no gravity drainage pumped an average yearly ruii-ofl 
of from 13 to 40 in. depth over the watershed area. Several districts were 
affected by backwater from dams to such an extent that the river level was 
from 6 to 8 ft. above the level of the water in the districts at normal low-water 
stage. It was found that such districts pumped almost double the quantity of 
water pumped by similar districts not affected by dams. 

Under conditions obtaining at the time these studies were concluded, electric 
and oil-engine power are the most economical types to use. At about 15 per 
cent plant factor the average total cost of pumping by the oil-engine group of 
plants was 2.2 pets, per brake horsepower hour, and by the electric plants 
2.7 cts. At slightly higher plant factor the average cost for the steam 
group was 2.9 cts. per brake horsepower hour. Below about 12 per cent plant 
factor the cost x>f pumping with the electric plants generally was less than 
with the oil-engine plants, and above 12 per* cent plant factor generally was 
more. ■■ , ■■ ■ , 

The average costs per acre-foot pumped were 69 cts. for the oil-engine group 
and T7 cts. for the electric group, at approximately 10 ft. average lift and only 
slightly different plant factors. The cost for the steam plants was only 55 cts. 
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per acre-foot at a static lift of about 7 ft., but no new plants have been built 
since 1920 and this is much less than could be obtained with similar plants built 
at prices current during the past decade. 

The average annual costs per acre of watershed were $1.13 for the oil-engine 
group, including the costs of the steam stand-by units, and $1.40 per acre for 
the electric plants. Part of this difference was due, however, to the difference 
in the amounts of run-off pumped, which were 15.07 in. by the oil-engine gi’oup 
and 21.75 in. by the electric group. For the all-steam group, pumping 24.74 in. 
of run-off, the cost per acre of watershed was only $1.06, reflecting the low cost 
per acre-foot pumped. 

The average annual costs per acre assessed, for the plants studied, were 
$1.84 for the electric group, $1.48 for the oil-engine group, and $1.96 for the 
steam group. This cost bears no definite relation to any other unit cost except 
that it is larger than the cost per acre of watershed. Fixed charges constituted 
45 per cent of the total cost of pumping with oil engine and 33 per cent with 
electric power. This fact emphasizes the greater importance of economy in first 
cost for oil-engine plants than for electric plants. 

Fuel and lubricants have constituted 23 per cent of the cost of pumping with 
the oil-engine plants, while current has constituted 53 per cent with the 
electric plants. This comparison emphasized the special importance in the 
latter type of an advantageous power rate and of efficiency in both design and 
operation of the whole plant. 

The difference in labor costs, which were 19 per cent for oil-engine plants 
and 7 per cent for electric plants, are largely inherent in the types of equipment. 
The Same is true concerning difference in costs for repairs and supplies, which 
were 6 per cent and 2 per cent for the respective power types. The miscel- 
laneous and overhead expenses amounted to 7 per cent for the oil-engine plants 
and 5 per cent for the electric plants. 

Bitch cleaning experiments in Delaware, W. D. Ellison (Apr. Bngln., IB 
(1932), No. S, pp. m~198, jtfgs. 4).— A contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering gives a brief outline of ditch maintenance work 
being done in Delaware in cooperation with the State highway department. 
Cost data are included, and machinery available for maintenance is discussed. 

It has been found that the performance of ditch maintenance work by hand 
labor is more costly than by other methods in most instances. Dredging and 
blasting methods have shown promise, and excavators with high traction speeds 
appear desirable. 

The dynamic properties of soil, III, IV, (Ayr. Engm., 13 {1932), Nos. S, 
pp. 201-^04, 7; 11, pp. 279-^80, figs. IS ). are the third and fourth 

contributions -to the subject from the Alabama Experiment Station (E. S. R., 
66, p. 378). ' 

III. EJiear qualms of unceme}ii€d soils, M. L, Nichols. — The results of studies of 
the amount of force n«>cessary to produce shear by tillage machinery in various 
uncemented soils are reported. The general nature of the reactions involved 
also were determined in over 1,500 tests. 

It was found that the shear value of any plastic soil is proportionat to pres*^ 
sure. The maximum shear value of any plastic soil is proportional to the 
plasticity number. The maximum shear occurred at a moisture content ap- 
proximating that of the lower plastic limit, and decreased from this point to a 
point near the upper-plastic limit. The relation of increasing and decreasing 
shear to moisture content was found to be linear. These relationships were 
evaluated for a series of plastic soils, and are suggested as a basis for calculat- 
ing the shear values of other plastic soils by means of formulas and diagi'ams. 
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■ Shear values of iioiiplastic soils were also studied, and the reaction was fonnd 
to he similar to that of plastic soils when the soil contained appreciable a ni omits 
of colloidal material. Pure sand showed no appreciable increase in shear value 
witli increased moisture content. The shear value of the noiiplastic soils seemed 
to depend to a ,lai‘ge degree upon the s'ze, shape, and snioothness of the coarse 
particles, and therefore could not be approximated with the same degree of 
accuracy as the sliear value' of plastic soils which take these properties from a 
predominant quantity of very small and comparatively uniform particles. 

Formulas derived from the soils studied for approximating the moisture 
content of maximum reaction and maximum shear value based upon the colloir 
dal content are included as the best available material for estimating the shear 
value of a iionplastic soil. 

IV. A method of analysis of ploiv moldboard design based upon dynamie 
properties of soil, M, L. Nichols and T. H. Ivummer. — The reactive properties of 
soil to moldboard curvatures were studied (1) by observation of plows in tlie 
held, (2) l>y observe thm of small plows run in the laboratory in glass-sided 
Imxes containing various soils iu different conditions, and (B) by measurement 
of the reaction of soils to various chisel shapes approximating sections of a 
moldboard. Studies were also made of moldboards by two sets of perpendicu- 
lar differential sections, one parallel with and the other at right angles to the 
land side, and then by spiral differential sections. It was found that the kind 
and degree of curvature could be explained by means of the soil reaction data 
and the entire surface expressed by mmpile inathematical formulas. The papei 
includes a discussion of the general principles of design, a method of measur- 
ing and expressing moldboard shapes mathematically, and the general relation- 
ship of these enrvatures to the dynamic properties of the soil. 

In general, all moldboards were found to be functionally divided into three 
sections, as (1) the lower or share portion, forming a wedge for breaking the 
soil loose; (2) a central pulverization area; and (3) a turning and inversion 
area on the upper part of the moldboard. 

It was found that the entire surfaces of all plows studied could be described 
by arcs of circles moving along and rotating on or directly above the line 
of travel of tlie tip of the wing. Some plows required two arcs, others required 
only one to describe the surface. A mechanism was devised for measuring the 
angle (^) of the plane of the are and the line of travel, the angle {$) pro- 
duced by the elevation of the free end of the chord of the are, and (t) the 
distance of travel. The entire surface was described by parametric equations 
giving the relationships of 0, 0, and which are expressed by the general for- 
mula d or where e is the base of natural logarithms. 

It was found that the perpendicular differential sections of the pulverization 
area for all plows studied could be expressed by the type formula 
where 0 and a? are the coordinates of the curve and a and b are constants. 
The relationship between the shape of the perpendicular differential sections 
and the method of describing the plow surfaces by moving the area is explained. 

The turning of the furrow slice was found to be accomplished by spiral 
easement or uniform-pressure curves. Projections of the path of soil particles 
were found to be sections of logarithmic or equiangular spirals of the general 
formula where R is the radius, co the angle through which the radius 

has turned, and a and to constants. The banking or superelevation of this 
spiral was found to be proportional to the turning; that is where p 

and /i; are-constants* ■ ' „ , 

■:;'The:,mechaiQieal principles of .pulverization, turning, and inversion by uniform 
pressure surfaces whose sections have the above formulas are suggested as a 
basis for design of plows. Variation of the constants in the formulas would 
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enable tiie principles tO' be adapted to different soil conditions and speeds of 
plowing. A number of variations of the application of the principles are 
pointed out from a study of different plows. 

The effect of the degree of slope on riin-off and soil erosion^ F. L. Duley 
and O. E, Hays {Jour, Agr. Research {U. 45 {1932), No. 6, pp. 349-86% 

figs. 6). — Studies conducted at the Kansas Experiment Station are reported in 
which determinations of run-off and erosion were made by means of water 
applied to soil artificially to simulate rainfall. In one case a tank, wdiicli could 
be tilted so as to vary the degree of slope of the surface, was filled with soil 
and used to study the effect of slope on run-off and erosion. In another 
test the plats were placed at different angles on a hillside so that the slope 
ranged from level to that of the steepest part of the hill. By properly locating 
the plats large variations in soil profile could be avoided. 

The results from the two methods checked very well and indicate that the 
one to be used will depend on the type of problem to be studied. The run-off 
was found to increase rapidly as the slope increased from 0 to about 3 per cent 
grade. The increase in run-off was then very slight for each per cent of 
increase in slope. The soil eroded increased very gradually until the slope was 
Jibout 4 per cent, then the increase was found to be more rapid up to about 
7 or 8 per cent, after which there was a still greater increase in the rate at 
which the soil was removed from the plats. 

The amount of run-off water required to erode 1 ib. of soil decreased rapidly 
as the slope increased from 1 per cent up to about 10 per cent, after which the 
decrease was gradual and slight. In some cases the water required to erode 
1 lb. of soil was less for the 0 and 1 per cent slopes than for a 2 per cent slope. 

Soil erosiveness is shown to depend not merely on the physical properties of 
the soil, hut also on the degree of slope and possibly on several other factors. 
A silty clay loam gave greater erosion on the lower slopes, whereas a sandy 
soil gave more erosion than did the silty clay loam on steep slopes. The results 
obtained on large plats in Missouri and Texas have been showm to correspond 
reasonably well with the results obtained in these tests. This would tend to 
indicate that small plats having water applied artificially may be used for 
studying a large number of problems in connection with soil erosion. 

Soil erosion in California: Its prevention and' control, W. W. Weie 
(Calif ornia Sta. Bui. 53B (1932), pp. 45, figs. 40 )- — ^This well-illustrated bulletin 
describes prevailing conditions of soil erosion in California and presents 
practical information on control with particular reference to terracing, contour 
cultivation, strip cropping, underdrainage, and the use of soil-saving dams. 

Efficiency of terracing machines, J. 0. WoojleY' {Agr. Engin., 13 (1932), 
No. 7, pp. 182, 188, figs. 2). — Tests of four terracing machines at the Missouri 
Experiment Station are reported briefly. It was found that efficiency ratings 
in terms of work units of the movement of 1 cu. ft. of earth 1 ft. laterally for 
each forward foot of motion decreased as the angle of lift increased. 

Public Roads, [October, 19S3] (U. S. Dept Agr., PuUic Roads, 13 {1932), 
No. 8, 'pp. 121-136-4-12}, figs. 16). — ^This number of this periodical contains the 
current status of Federal-aid road construction as of September 30, 1932, and 
the following articles: Research on the Atterberg Limits of Soils, by A. Ga^a- 
grande (pp. 121-130, 136) ; Ihe New Hampshire Traffic Survey, by L. B. 
Peabody (pp. 131-136) ; and Cement Concrete Gives Good Service on Connecti- 
cut: Avenue Experimental Road (p. 136), ■ 

"Moisture content of'W^ood in dwellings, E. 0., Peck' (U. S. Dept Agr. Oire. 
239 (1932), "pp. 24, pt 1, 17). -—Tliis publication furnishes definite recom- 

mendations for the prevention of moisture changes In wood, which are based 
on a study by the Forest Products- Laboratory,;, in cooperation ,\vlth' the 'National 
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Lumber Manufactnrers’ Association, the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Southern Forest Experiment Station, of the moisture content 
of wood in service in dwelling houses in various regions throughout the Uniteil 
States. 

The data indicate that for any individual piece of interior-finishing woodwork 
to he used in chvellings in most parts^ of the United States the moisture content 
at the time of installation should be between 5 and 10 per cent of the weight of 
the oven-dry wood. In the damp southern coastal regions where the liiimidity 
is high it should be between 8 and 13 per cent, and for the dry southwestern 
region where the humidity is low it should be between 4 and 9 per cent. For 
sheathing, framing, siding, and exterior trim to he used in dwellings in most 
parts of the United States the moisture content of any individual piece at the 
time of installation should be between 9 and 14 per cent of the weight of the 
oven-dry wood, and in the dry southwestern regions between T and 12 per cent. 

In so far as is practicable wood should be protected against extreme changes 
in atmospheric humidity or direct contact with water during and after 
manufacture. 

Tests on tin-base and lead-base bearing metals, G. Jakeman and G. Bark 
{Engineering [Aondow], IBS (1932), No, 3^8, pp. 200-202, figs. 6). — Studies are 
reported which indicated that an alkali metal-lead alloy will run satisfactorily 
at moderate loads and temperatures when lubricated with mineral oil or com- 
pounded oil, but that the alloy freely dissolves in olive or speim oils. Hie 
general conclusions drawn from the whole investigation are that neither high- 
lead nor high-tin alloys are readily attacked by the lubricants in common use, 
such as mineral oil, compounded mineral oil, and castor oil, but that generally 
speaking a higher friction loss will occur with a high-lead alloy than with a 
high- tin alloy. 

Steel in the construction of farm machinery, especially grain cleaners 
and wuigoBS [trans. title], K. ICermann (Fortschr. Landw., 7 (1932), No, 16, 
pp. 409-413, figs, 6). — A brief summary of information from various sources is 
given on the use of steel parts in German agricultural machinery, especially 
grain cleaners and wagons. 

Field curing of hay as influenced by plant physiological reactions, T. N. 
.Tones and L. O. pALMEii (Agr. Engin., 13 (1932), No, S, pp. 199, 200, figs, 4). — 
Studies conducted jointly by the departments of agricultural engineering and 
plant physiology of the Mississippi Experiment Station to determine the factors 
involved in the curing of hay and their relationships are reported. 

It was found that alfalfa double- windrowed 2 hours after cutting seems to 
give the most desirable cured hay. The reaction of stomata on cutting hay 
indicates a physiological periodicity in the plant apparently not entirely due 
to external influences. The stomata open and close periodically. The data 
indicate that hay should be left overnight in a position with the smallest 
amount of surface exposed. Crushing hay reduces the time required for 
'Curing. ' ■ 

: .A simple system for' testing ground feeds, E. A. Silver (Agr. Engin,,. 13 
(1932), No,. 7, ^pp, 183, 184, fiO- I).— The ratio system for determining the fine- 
ness of ground feeds and to provide a guide for feed grinding is described 
as developed at the Ohio Experiment Station. 

The size of the sample selected for test is 10 oz. for grains and 5 oz, for rough- 
age. Two screens are used, with a container beneath to catch the fine material 
which passes through the second screen. For grains the 14-inesh and the 48- 
mesh screens are used, while for i*ougbage the 4- and 14-mesh screens give the 
best results. A set of ounce scales is required to weigh the material The 
sample is placed in the top screen and shaken for approximately 2 minutes. 
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The amounts of material held on each screen and in the pan are then weighed 
separately. The fine screen allows the undesirably fine material to pass 
through. What passes through the 48-inesh screen is not desirable from the 
feeding or nutrition standpoint. Therefore, for a high quality of ground feed, 
the last figure in the ratio shciild be as close to zero as possible. Probably 
never wall any feeds be required to be ground any finer than 0 : 10 : 0 fineness. 

The system indicates to some degree the relative size of particles in the 
ground feed,, particularly the finely pulverized material which is so undesirable. 

Data are presented on fineness tests of shelled corn, wheat, and oats, and 
on the effect of moisture content on the results from the ratio and moduli 
systems. Samples containing 12 to IS per cent moisture were tested, then 
dried to constant weight, and again tested. Practically no difference in the fine- 
ness results is shown for the ratio system, but a slight variation appears with 
the moduli system. 

The ratio of fineness in terms of grade numbers is expressed by a chart, the 
use of which is explained. 

Poultry housing, T, B. Charles and A. E, Tepper {N. H. Vniv. [Afifr.] Ewt. 
Clrc, 138 (1932), pp, 19, figs. IS). — Practical information is given on the plan- 
ning and construction of poultry houses to meet the conditions and require- 
ments of New Hampshire. Working drawings of suggested structures are 
given, together with l)ills of materials. 

O. S. C. 400-heii laying house, A. G. Lxjnn and W. J. Gilmore (Or eg. Agr. 
Col. EiTt. BuL 44^ (1982), folder, figs. 3). — Complete working drawings for this 
structure are given, together with practical information on its construction 
and a hill of materials. 

The poultry house floor, R. H. Waite (Maryland Sta. Bui. 3SJ^ (1932), pp. 
63-7 figs. 11}.— In part 1 of this bulletin experiments are reported in which 
common straw was found to be a satisfactory material for insulating a cement 
poultry house floor against rise of capillary moisture. A moisture test was 
made in which 25 gal. of water wms poimed daily through a small hole in the 
straw-insulated floor for 16 consecutive days in Aveather of late winter. There 
were no signs of dampness on the surface of the floor at any time. At the 
end of approximately three years it was found that the straw had rotted out 
leaving a dead air space underneath the cement. A straw-insulated floor was 
found to dry very quickly, which is of special advantage in late fall con- 
struction. Directions for construction and amount of material required are 
given. 

In part 2 experiments are described which sho'wed that a poultry house floor 
built of cement is warmer in cold weather and cooler in warm weather than a 
wood floor, due to the equalizing effect of the soil underneath. A wood floor 
maintains approximately the same temperature as the outside air. A cement 
floor is much more comfortable to the birds in extreme heat waves and is likely 
to have a favorable effect on mortality due to heat. The possibilities of better- 
ing temperature conditions in a poultry house by buiiding it partly under 
ground, where conditions are favorable for this construction, are pointed out. 

Home storage of fruits and vegetables, F. H. Beach and E. B. TussiNO' 
(Ohio Agr. Col. Ewt. Bui. 123 (1931), pp. 11, figs. S) .—Practical information is 
given on the requirements and equipment for the home storage of vegetahies, 
apples, and pears, particular attention being given to the maintenance of 
proper conditions of temperature and humidity through ventilation and insula- 
tion. Cellar, pit barrel, and box storage are described and the last two 
illustrated. 

Steam usage im Vermont cooperative creameries, 0. M. Camburh (Ter- 
mont Sta. Bui 339 (1932), pp. 8).— The results of a special steam study at seven 
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cooperative creameries are reported as conducted to determine the evaijoratiiig 
efficiency of tlie several boilers and tlie amounts of steam used. 

The coal cost of evaporating 1,000 lbs. of water raiiged from 45 to 87 ets., 
the cost of coal accounting for half of tbe total cost of steam gcnieration, Coal 
wastage tliroiigb steam leaks ranged from 177 tO' 5-22 lbs., averiiging $2.4d da!l>'. 
The straightaway can washers used more steam than did the rotary t,v]>e. Tlie 
coal usage for condensing ojperations averaged ol llis. of (aial |)er li iiudred weight 
of plain condensed and 57 lbs. per hundredweight of sweetentKl condensed skim 
milk. Total steam consumption used for manufacturing casein averaged 14 ibs* 
per liiiiiciredweight of skim milk, an average coal usage of 70 lbs. per hundred- 
weight of dried casein. 

A steam turbine cream sejiarator used nearly 8 lbs, of (' 0 ;il per Idldh ll)s. of 
milk separated. The slxann ustige at twO' creameries using steam engines 
averaged 414 Ihs. per 1,000 lbs. of milk received. The exhaust steam could 
have been ritiimed in water heaters to conserve the heat units. The small 
reciprocal steam pumps U!=fed to pump milk cost two-thirds of a cent per 1,000 
lbs. of milk pumped. The steam usage in preheating milk for separation cost 
3 cts. per 1,000 lbs. of milk heated. Steam usage per Imndredweight of cream 
pasteurized ranged from 4.5 to 10.5 lbs., being lowest when the temperature rise 
was smallest. The most efficient work was done when vats were nearly full. 

Fai'iii fencing, J. B. Wilson and A. Cabnks (Akk Poly tech. Inst. EM. (h'rc. 
/dd (1932), pp. 18, ftps. IS),- — This circular presents practical specificatioBS for 
fencing and fence construction for the various inelosures needed on Alabama 
farms. It deals with both wood and wire construction and gives infornuition 
on the preservative treatment of fence posts. 

AGEICIJLT¥EAL ECONOMICS AND E¥EAL SOCIOLOGY . 

Ijist of State official serial piihlicatioiis containing’ material on agriciil- 
tura! economics, compiled by E. M. Colvin (U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., 
Agr. Econ. BiWog. $8 (1932), pp. — This is an annotated list of refer- 

ences to economic material relating to agriculture contained in the State official 
serial publications received currently by the Library of the Department. The 
publication includes market, crop, and tobacco sales reports, reports of State 
departments of agriculture and tax commissions, bulletins devoted entirely to 
{idvertising the products of the State, and general periodicals desding with the 
agriculture of a State. 

- Researcli In progress in the Burean of Agricultural Economics, duly I, 
IfISS (17. 8. Dept, Agr., Bur, Agr. Econ., 1932, pp. [41-f id2).~-This is a. mimeo- 
graphed list of 'the SO'4 research projects in progress on July 1, 1932. The title, 
objective, personnel, date begun, probable date of completion, and the coopera- 
tion with other bureaus of the Department, other departments, State agricul- 
tural experiment stations,' or other institutions, organizations, etc,, are, shown 
for ' each' project. 

[Investigations, ' in agricultural ,ecoiioinics at ' the Kentucky Station, 
’tBB’ip iEentuckg 8ta, Rpt. 1931, pt. 1, pp-. P-iP) .—Results of investigations ' not 
,previousIy' noted, a're, reported ,on ■'agricultural credit and' finance on, 600' farms, 
in four sections of the State; organization studies of 47 typical Bourbon County 
f arms, ' the comparative investment 'and earnings for the .years .■ 1926'~-1930 ■ of , 
farms studied in Taylor, Creen, and Adair Counties ; a land utilization study in 
Laurel County;, a "Study in Li’nott, County, _ using da/ta obtained. ''from ^ 228 farm 
families for 1929 of the average size of farms, acreage cropxoed, investment, re- 
ceipts, expenses, and value of food, fuel,.' and .other" item.S'""Pf . family .living,, fur- 
nished by the fai'in. and of the possibilities ."of . the 'practice of'.'forestry aS' .illiis- ' 
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trfiteil l)y a 5- acre tract of young yellow poplar timber on one farm; rural coin- 
iiiiinity organizations in three ecmnties ; the use of the motor truck in transport- 
ing Ihu^stock from Kentucky counties to the Cincinnati and LoiilsYitle markets. In 
1930 and to the Evansville market from January 1 to November 11, 1831; the 
.cost of farm iniplesnents, using data obtained from ..35 Bourbon County farms as 
to tile average investment in machinery, the average annual depreciation in 
value and annual repair costs, and the annual cost per crop acre ; and a study 
in marketing tobacco. 

Am economic study of agriculture in northern Ijiviiigstoii County, New 
York, S. W. Wae,ren (A/'eti? Yorh Cornell &ta. Bid. S39 {1932), pp. 214, figs. 
18 ). — The results of this study were presented to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Cornell University in July, 1931, as a thesis in partial fulfillnient of 
the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

The author views every farm as an experiment station and the experiences 
and experiments of farmers, when collected and related, as valuable agricultural 
knowledge. The history of the use of the survey method of farm management 
research in New York is briefly outlined. The survey is compared witli the cost 
accounting method. The latter is deemed more expensive, more detailed, and 
the sample is better tiian the average. Tlie survey, being less expensive, makes 
it possible to oldain more limited information on a greater number of farms. 

Data obtained from three surveys, 1908, 191 S, and 1928, are eompartab Five 
hundred and seven ty-eig!it out of 671 records taken in 1908, 097 out of 724 in 
1918, and 514 out of 597 taken in 1928 were used in the analysis. The average 
.size of farms was 148 acres in 1908, 148 acres iii 1918, and 106 in 1928. The 
increased acreage per farm was almost entirely in pasture The average labor 
income was $589 in 1908, $203 in 1918, and $380 in 1928. Between 1908 and 1928 
there was a decrease in the acreage of corn for grain, an increase in the acreage 
of corn for silage, an increase in the acreage of sweet corn and peas, and a 
striking increase in the acreage of alfalfa, accompanied by a decrease in the 
acreage of other hay. In this time, the number of dairy cows per farm increased 
from 9.0 to 12, the number of sheep per farm decreased 34 per cent, the number 
of hogs and pig.s decreased 07 im' cent, and owing to the introduction of trucks, 
tractors, and automobiles the number of work horses and mules decreased. 

Farmers with the largest herds ^Yere moi'e successful than those \vith the 
smallest herds. In 1908, most of the cows were Shorthorn, or Shorthorn grades, 
while on April 1, 3929, 99 per cent of the cows for which the lireed was obtained 
were in herds wliieli were predominantly of a dairy breed. In 1908 the 
amount of milk produced per cow% exclusive of that fed to calves or wasted, was 
4,223 lbs., in 1918 it was 4,423 lb.s., and in 1928 it was 5,658 lbs. 

During the period stated, the general level of the education of the farmer 
operators increased. Farmers in the lugher education groups were, oii the 
average, more successful than those in the lower education groups. The 
handicap which the untrained man must overcome is constantly increasing. 

TheYi mount of milk used in the household increased from 146 qt. per ijuli- 
vidiial in 1909 to 254 qt. per individual in 1928. The total value of all farm 
products used in the household was $290 in 1909, $448 in 1918, and $343 in 1928. 
The average value of the operators’ houses was $2,308 in 1919 and 2,760 in 1929, 
Of the farmers’ relatives who were engaged in nonagricultiiral oeeupations, 
about twice as many wx‘re in i)rofes.sional work as 'would be expected of a 
.similar ' number ' of ; urban people. 

Other data are also , summarized and discussed.' 

Forestry ill the economic life, of Knott County, Kentucky, R, B. Cram 
(Kentuckij Bta. Bui 326 (1982) , pp, 39, figs. 7).— This bulletin reports part of 
the results of a land economic survey of Knott County made in the summer 
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of 1930 in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Forest 
Service, and Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. D. A. Tables are included and 
discussed showing for the county the land utilization ; composition of the 
forest; distribution of timber, by types and mercbantability classes; the pres- 
ent stand of timber; and the average stand and animal growth, by types and 
classes of timber. The forest history of the county, the production of lumber 
and other forest products, milling and marketing, the present ownership of 
land, the forest income of farmers, and the place of forestry in the economic 
future of the county are discussed. The steps necessary in developing the 
forests of the county are outlined. 

An economic study of the pecan industry, S. A. Jones, V. G. Childs, R. S. 
Washb.ue,n, B. H. Thibodhahs:, J. W. Park, and H. E. Bxjtland {TJ, 8, Dept. 
Agr., Tech. Bill. 3H (1932), pp. 91, figs. 4). — This study was made in coopera- 
tion with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and the Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi Agricultural Colleges for the purpose of 
supplying basic economic information to assist in the sound development of the 
pecan industry. The location of pecan-producing districts, the number, age, 
and varieties of trees, size of holdings, and the production and future trends in 
production are described and discussed. Analysis is made of the cost of produc- 
tion, and tables are included showing for each of the pecan-producing districts 
the costs per acre, by years, of developing a pecan orchard and the annual labor 
and power costs per acre of operating orchards up to harvest time. Shipping- 
point practices, the disposition made by growers of the 1928 crop, shipping- 
point prices received for diSierent classes of nuts, 1925-1930, and by growers in 
different States, 1925-1931, and the distribution of the 1928 crop are discussed. 
The returns from questionnaires dealing with marketing sent to wholesalers, 
retailers, and consumers are analyzed. The pecan-marketing conditions in 
New York City, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, the shelling industry, and 
the competition between pecans and other nuts are discussed. 

Organization of the range cattle business in eastern Montana, E. S. 
Fletcher (Montmia St a. BuL 265 (1932), pp . 63, figs. 3). — Some of the common 
activities of cattlemen from about 1880 to approximately 1908 are described, 
and a brief history is given of the organization and activities of the Shonkiii 
and Northern Montana Roundup Associations and the Montana Stock Growers 
Association. 

Hog prices, and the hog enterprise on Idaho farms, T. L. Gaston (Idaho 
Sta.:Bul. 191 (1M2), pp, 20, figs. 11). — ^The purpose of this bulletin is to pre- 
sent information on normal changes in hog prices, periodic movements in the 
wheat-hog ratio, the spread between hog prices at western markets and at 
middle western markets, and the relationship between the size of this differen- 
tial and the number of hogs on western farms. Charts are included showing 
cycles, 1910-1931, of hog prices on the Portland, Oreg., and Chicago markets and 
the average seasonal changes in Idaho farm and Portland prices of hogs in 
years when the price trend was upward and in years when the price trend 
\vas downward; the monthly wheat-hog ratio based on Idaho farm prices, 
1910-1931; the monthly differential between Portland and Chicago hog prices, 
1910-1931; and the relation of the differential between Portland and Chicago 
prices of hogs and the number of hogs on farms on January 1 in the 11 Western 
' .States.': 

The period 1910^1931 contained two major and three minor cycles in hog 
prices on both the Portland and Chicago markets, the last period of peak prices 
coming in the fail of 1930. The normal seasonal variations in hog prices oh 
the Portland market and on Idaho farms w^as found to differ during periods 
of falling and periods of rising 'prices. When -the price movement^, was .down- 
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ward, tlie peak in prices both at Portland and on Idaho farms came in August, 
with a secondary peak in April. In years when the price trend was upward, 
there was but one peak, that in Idaho being in September and that at Portland 
in August. 

The normal or average wheat-hog ratio for the period 1910-1931 was 8.9, 
but since the spring of 1930 the price of wheat has declined so that in August, 
1981, the ratio was 21.3. The wheat-hog ratio was found to be normally favor- 
able to hog production from July to November. During the‘ periods 1910-1915 
and 1910-1930 hog prices in Portland were above Chicago prices, due to the 
Western States being a “deficit area” for hogs. In the latter half of 1931 
Chicago prices were the higher, due to the Western States having increased 
production. Analysis of available data indicates that with an increase of 
more than 12 per cent in hog production in the Western States above the 
1910-1931 trend, these States will no longer constitute a deficit area and the 
premium in prices will be reduced or eliminated. 

An economic study of the hog enterprise, J. A. Hopkins, jb. {Iowa Bta. 
Bui. 294 {i932), pp. 153-188, figs. 7). — This bulletin i.s based chiefly on detailed 
records obtained in studies, made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, TJ. S. D. A., of the hog enterprise in Humboldt, Iowa, and 
Webster Counties, and supplementary material from farm business records kept 
under the supervision of the Iowa Extension Service. The 159 records in 
Humboldt County covered the years 1922-1924 (E. S. R., 60, p. 484), the 62 
records for Iowa County the years 1925-1927, and the 113 records for Webster 
County the years 1928-1930. The extension service records were taken on 572 
farms in 1929. Analysis is made of the costs and returns on the hog enter- 
prise and the influences of size of the enterprise, costs of the breeding herd, 
economy in the use of feeds, use of mineral mixtures, and rates of gain on 
costs and profits. Economy in the maintenance of the breeding herd and in 
fattening pigs, one-litter v. two-litter organizations, the income from and 
the size of the hog enterprise, and the consumption of crops and utilization of 
labor by hogs are discussed. 

The average amounts of feed required per 100 lbs. of gain were from 434 to 
457 lbs. of corn, from 38 to 56 lbs. of oats, 5 to 12 lbs. of tankage, and 4 to 9 
gal. of skim milk, besides small amounts of other concentrates. The Hum- 
boldt County study showed that (1) a decline of 10 cts. per bushel in the 
price of corn, 5 cts. per bushel in the price of oats, and 5 cts. per hour in the 
cost of labor reduced the cost of hogs approximately $1 per 100 lbs.; (2) the 
costs of the breeding herd, including the feed eaten by the pigs during the 
suckling period, amounted to about one-third of the total cost of production ; 
(3) about 25 bii. of corn, 7 bu. of oats, 147 lbs. of tankage, and 31 gal. of skim 
milk were fed xier year per animal in the breeding herd ; and (4) about 7.5 bu. 
of corn, 1 bu. of oats, 4 to 5 lbs. of tankage, and 8 gal. of skim milk were fed 
per 100 lbs. of gain after weaning. 

The Iowa County study showed that while there was a difference in organi- 
zation between one- and two-litter farms, there was no tendency for either 
group to earn a higher net farm income. 

On individual farms the size of the hog enterprise varied rather closely with 
the acreage of corn raised and the labor available for handling the hogs, espe- 
cially at farrowing time, and to a certain degree with the number of steex's fed. 

Costs and retums in producing inilk, -mising heifers, and keeping herd 
bulls in Maine, G. F. lyow (Maine Bta. Bui. S61 (1032), pp. 115, fig^. 17). — 
Records for the year ended March 31, 1928, were obtained from 178 dairymen, 
of whom 93 sold whole milk, 75 sold cream, and 10 sold both milk and cream. 
The dairy industry of the State and the herds studied are described. 
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All avertige of 10.9 cows were kept per herd, and 1 yearling heifer was 
raised for every 2.S eows. The average miik production per cow was 4,994 lbs. 
containing 213 Ills, of butterfat. The major reqnireraeiits per cow were 1,778 
lbs. of concentrates, 5,908 lbs. of dry forage, 4,074 lbs. of sueciileiit feed, 153 
days of liastiire, and 108 hours of labor for doing c'hores. Of the total cost 
lier (‘ow, feed reprcssentecl appro-xiniately 52 per cent and chore labor 31 fier 
cent. For heifers, the percentages were 65 and 18 per cent, respectiveiv. 

All average of about 1 lb. of grain was fed for each 3 lbs. of 4 per cent milk 
produced. Herds receiving grain containing from 21 tO' 22.9 per cent of crude 
protein had the highest labor return per cow. Silage was fed to 60 per cent 
of the herds. The cows* given silage were fed 8.65 per cent more roughage, 
expressed as hay equivalent, and produced 7.3 per cent more milk than those 
fed no silage. The cost of dry forage and succulent feed was 21.84 per cent 
higher and the labor return $7.65 less per cow for the herds fed silage. 

Labor required per cow for each kind of chore work, except milking, was about 
50 per cent less in the larger herds than in the smaller herds. For milking, it 
was about one-third less. Cows with high milk production required no more 
labor tlian did low producing cows. The reduction in the value of labor re- 
quired where milking machines were used more than offset tlie additional cost 
for the use of equipment, including milking machines. Ihie value of milk 
produced represented approximately 84 per cent of the total returns from cows. 
The average labor retnrn per cow for herds producing less than 4,060 lbs. of milk 
per cow per year was $12.06, as compared with $65.96 in herds averaging 6,060 
lbs. or more. 

Herds with a relatively uniform seasonal sale of milk and cream received a 
slightly larger labor return per cow than did herds with a high production during 
June. Net appreciation represented nearly 80 per cent of the total returns for 
heifers, The labor return averaged $40.98 per cow, or 26 cts. per hour, for the 
herds where milk was sold, and $40.33 per cow, or 23 cts. per hour, for herds 
where cream was sold. 

The combined value of 34.24 lbs. of grain, 105.72 lbs. of hay, 70.24 lbs. of 
silage, and 3.24 hours of man labor was found to equal 88.09 per cent of the 
total net cost of producing 100 lbs. of 4 per cent milk. An increase in the size 
of herds, in pounds of milk produced per cow, and in the proportion of purebred 
cows in the herd reduced the net cost of producing milk. The 15 most profitable 
herds had a labor return of $94.98 per cow, as compared with a loss of $11.89 
for the 15 least profitable herds. The average lahoi: return, per heifer was 
$2,13, or 9 cts, per hour, on milk farms and $4.91 per heifer, or 19 cts. per 
hour, on cream farms. The 15 herds with highest returns per heifer had a 
labor return of $25.13 per heifer, as compared with a loss of ^$17.54 per heifer 
in ' the 15 least profitable herds. 

' . Orgauizatiom, feeding niethods,. and other practices affecting' returns on 
irrigated dairy farms, in western Montana, S. E, 'Johnson, J. O. Tbetsven, 
M: Ezekiel, and O. V. Wells {Montana Bta, Bui. B64 (19S2)j pp. 7S, figs. iP).-— 
ThlS'' study was,: made in cooperation with the Bureau ■ of Agricultural Eco- 
noinics, U. S. B. A., the field work being completed in 1928. The advantages 
and disadvantages of dairying in the area studied are compared with those 
in other areas and with possible alternative types of farming in the areas 
studied. The organization of different size dairy farms in the area, the use 
of milking machines, and herd housing are discussed. Using CGW-testing asso- 
, 'Ciation record's covering 52 herds, '.of 611 cows, statistical analysis, ls„',m'ade' of , the'' 
influence on production per cow of total amount of feed, amount of concentrates 
fed, date of freshening, and cdiaraeteidstics of the individual cows---weight, 
^ige, and' breed. A table :is ' included' showing- The expected:' p induction' 
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and'tiie return above feed costs with hay and grain at different prices and 
biitterfat prices of 30 and 40 cts. per pound, when the amount of feed fed and 
the proportion of concentrates are varied for cows of average capacity. The 
trend in seasonal production and the present seasonal variations in production 
and in prices in the area studied are compared with those for a creamery in 
southeastern Minnesota. The possibilities of shifting a larger proportion of 
the total milk production of the farms of the area to the winter months by 
fail freshening, better winter care, and having the cows in good condition at 
the beginning of the winter are discussed. 

The statistical methods used in the analysis of feeding practices and pro- 
duction from the cow-testing association records are described. 

An economic study of 249 dairy farms in Florida, B. McKinley 
8ta, Bill. 2Jf6 (1932), pp. 119, fig. 1 ). — ^Analysis is made of detailed records for 
the year ended December 1, 1927, kept on 249 farms in 6 of the leading com- 
mercial dairy districts of Florida, the number in each of the several districts 
varying from 24 to 64. The first part of the hulletin (pp. 6-58) deals with 
the farm business of the farms as a whole, and the tables and explanatory 
text cover the history, education, age, and tenure of operators ; utilization 
of land; crop yields; use of fertilizer; costs of operating trucks, automobiles, 
and tra.etors; the number of animal units; amount and distributioii of real 
estate capital; receipts from different sources; expenses of different kinds, 
costs of concentrates, roughage, and pasture; amount and cost or value of paid 
and unpaid labor, value of operator’s labor and management, and varmtions in 
labor income; and the value of items furnished by the farm. The second 
part of the bulletin deals with the dairy enterprise, and the tables and text 
set forth data as to breeds, number of calves, and cost of raising and value of 
heifers; age, sales, deaths, and replacement of cows; appreciation and depre- 
ciation of cattle; man labor on cows; cost of producing milk on the average 
and on the most profitable farms, cost of hauling and retailing milk, and 
costs for buildings, dairy equipment, and bull service; the returns, by months, 
for milk ; quantities of feed and hours of labor used per 100 lbs. of milk ; and 
tlie variations in cost of producing milk. 

Some of the findings of the study were that it is probably cheaper to buy 
heifers at freshening time than to raise them, but that tiiere is micertainty as 
to their producing ability. As a rule labor income increased with increased 
production per cow. In the groups producing 4,000 lbs. of milk and less per 
cow, retailers and wholesalers lost about equally, but the relative advantage 
of retailers increased rapidly in the higher production gToii|;>s. In four of the 
areas higher average labor incomes were made on the farms selling milk at retail, 
the exception in the two other areas being due chiefly to lower milk production 
per cow. The fewer the hours of labor per 100 lbs. of milk iirodueecl, the louver 
was the cost and the higher the labor income. The larger the herd in each 
production group, the more ejfficient was the labor and the higher the' labor 
income.' 

An appendix discusses and illustrates how the data obtained in the study 
may be used for determining costs, returns, etc,, mth current prices of feeds, 
labor, and .milk. 

Factors, affecting the' cost of dairying In : western Nevada, , 'CV Venstkom 
and F. B.' Hadley (Nemda Bta, Bui. 128 (1932), pp. 28, figs. iO).— -This is the 
second of. a 'series o-f studies of farm enterprises in western' Nevada (B. S. B., 
62, p. ,575)., '..'It is: based "Chiefly on'' records 'kept by cooperating farmers and 
i'nformation obtained' by the route statisticia.n,' who visited the' farms fre- 
quently. Of the 80 records covering 42 herds and 1,892 coW' "years, 41 w^ere for 
15B3(>l--33--— 8'^ 
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the Newlancls project for the years 1926-1930, 21 for the Carson Valley for the 
years 1928-1930, 8 for the Walker River area for 1929~-1930, and 10 for the 
Truckee Meadows for the years 1926-1928. The importance of dairying in 
western Nevada, market conditions, tlie effects of a heavy alfalfa ration on 
production, death loss, and breeding ability of dairy cows, the cost of raising 
dairy heifers, and the farm adjustments possible to meet low prices are dis- 
cussed. Tables and charts are presented and discussed showing the si/.e of 
the farm business and the sources of cash income in the four sections, the 
feeding practices, feed costs, total cost per cow, litiy prices and costs, labor 
returns, cliore labor requirements, milking machine costs, building costs and 
investment, deaih loss, and the calf crop. Data for use in i)reparing a daiiw 
enterprise budget are given. 

The annual average consumption of hay per cow tvas nearly 6 tons suppie- 
inented by 39 days of pasture on the Newlands project, and from 3.6 to 4.2 
tons suppleiiieiited by from 116 to 171 days of pasture in the other areas. The 
total costs less labor, total credits, labor return, and number of hours of labor 
per cow in the different areas were $101.61, $131.07, $29.96, aiul 131 hour.s, re- 
spectively, on the Newlaiids project ; $100.81, $134.48, $33.67, and 138 hours in the 
Carson Valley; $81.02, $108.26, $27.24, and 87 hours in tlie Walker Valley area; 
and $134.83, $174,68, $39.85, and 166 hours in tiie Truckee Meadows area. The 
average chore tline per year per cow decreased from 148 hours for the 10-cow 
herds to 100 hours for the 40-cow herds. Milking machines saved 21 hours of 
labor per cow per year, but increased other costs $4.78, the yearly cost per 
machine being $146,01. Building costs were generally higher with higher pro- 
duction, but there was no evidence that appreciably higher production rosuUed 
from better buildings as measured by higher building costs. Death Uiss of 
dairy cows was about 5 per cent, being about double tiie percentage of tlmt in 
regions where less hay and more grain are fed. The calf crop averaged from 
S9 to 95 per cent of the average number of cows in each area. The labor return 
per cow X>er year, 1926-1931, varied from —$6.04 to $59.74, averaging $41.50, for 
the 10 high-producing lierds, and from —$24.88 to $13.96, averaging $3.15, for the 
10 low-producing herds. 

The. Missouri farm real estate situation for 1030—10^51, 0. H. 
and R. P. Callaway {Alissouri Research Bnl . 172 (1932), pp, 59, figs. 11.) — 
This is a continuation of the study previously noted (E. 8. R., 66, p. 679). 

Farm incomes, population and farm production, increased efliciency of agri- 
cultural production, trends in farm acreages and number of farms and farmers, 
and foreign demand for agricultural products are discussed in relation to their 
effects on the general structure of farm real estate values in the United States. 
The effect of farm real estate taxes in Missouri on land vaities; the movements 
of farm values in Missouri as compared with other Slates of the West North 
Central division of the United States and of the United States as a whole ; the 
iiiimber of transfers of farm real estate by warranty deeds and trustee and 
sheriff deeds in 13 Missouri counties in the first six months of 1929, 1930, and 
1031 ; Missouri land values as shown by census and sales data ; and gross 
rents in Missouri are discussed. Tables are given and discussed showing, by 
years 1927-1931, the number of sales, acreage transferred, consideration, value 
per acre, and index of values (1927=100) in the several type-of-farming areas 
■■'im'v Missouri. / ' 

The index of farm real estate values in Missouri (1927=100) dropped from 
S3 for the first six months of 1930 to 72.5 for the corresponding period in 1931. 

' The following table shows' the ''changes 'in Indexes' from' 1930 fo; 4931 /'for 
the several counties in the type-of-farming areas: 
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Changes in mdesses of values of farm real estate, 1930 to 1931, in Missouri 

tgpe-of-farming areas 


Year 


Type-of-farming area and county 


Northern meat production: 

Atchison County 

Harrison County 

Sullivan County 

Ralls and Callaway Counties 

Johnson County. 

Ozark border (Franklin County-) 

Ozark meat production; 

Miller County.-- 

Reynolds County 

Western corn and small grain (Barton County) 

Ozark Plateau dairy (Polk County) 

Southwest fruit and dairy (Newton County)— - 

Southeast lowlands (Pemiscot County) 

State (13 counties) - - 

State (weighted average) 


1930 

1931 

Per cent 

P(Sr cent 

91.6 

69.9 

67.2 

69,6 

7S.8 

60.4 

56.5 

57.6 

76.4 

90.6 

103,2 

95.0 

102.4 

78. 0 

71.7 

74.4 

77.7 

81.0 

74.3 

77. 4 

74.3 

62. 9 

89.4 

66, 7 

67.9 

63. 4 

79.9 

71.8 


Farm tenaiicy in Delaware, R. O. Bausman {Delcmare Sta. Bui. 178 
(1932), pp, 123, figs^ 59 ). — A dissertation based upon tlie 1028 data of this study 
was presented to the faculty of the Graduate School of Cornell UniTersity, 
B^ebruary, 1931, as a thesis in partial fulfillment of tlie reciuirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. The bulletin is divided into two parts. Part 
1 treats of the historic and economic background of farm tenancy, influence 
of the rental contract on the type of farming and farm organization, and con- 
flicting interests between landlord and tenant. Part 2 treats of the personal 
history of owner-operator, landlord, and tenant; factors influencing the period 
of tenure of the tenant; attitude of the landlord and tenant toward the farm 
rental system; history of the farms; and financial status of owner-operator, 
landlord, and tenant. A suggested form of farm lease is included. 

In the usual type of rental contract in the areas studied, the landlord pro- 
vides the real estate, repairs on permanent improvements, insurance and taxes 
on his owm property, and bears one-half the expense of fertilizer and seeds. 
The tenant furnishes the operating equipment, including work stock, machin- 
ery, and all dairy cattle, and bears one-half of the expense of fertilizer and 
seeds. The tenant gets all dairy and poultry products and shares the crops 
produced half-and-half with the landlord. 

Inheritance and sentiment, which have been the tw^o most important factors 
influencing land ownership in Delaware, are {Reclining in importance. The 
number of tenant-operated farms in the areas studied ranged from 50 to 85 
per cent. The number, however, in the State as a whole has clecreasecl about 
one- third during the past three decades. It is thought that during the next few 
decades, the number of tenant-operated farms will continue to decrease, though 
possibly more slowly, until the percentage becomes normal. Due to opportuni- 
ties for Dela^vare tenants to secure alternative employment, good tenants are 
becoming scarce. 

It is pointed out that, though many weaknesses are found in the present 
rental contract, it is probably the most workable contract under existing 
Delaware conditions.' 

The farm mortgage situation in Futnani, Uni on« and,: Greene Counties, 
Ohio/ V. R. Wbrtz (Ohio 8ta, Bui. 509 (1932), pp, 32, figs. 2). — This study 
deals primarily wdth farm real estate mortgages, but some consideration is 
also given to chattel mortgages. The data were obtained from the records of 
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tlie cwiity recorders of the three counties. TalRes are indinled and discussed 
sliowiiig for the years 191.0, 1920', 1025, 1990, and 1931 data re.a-arding the total 
value of farms and total mortgage indebtedness (no 1931 data), number and 
amount of mortgages, and acreage and value of land co^'ered by mortgages 
recorded, ratio per acre value o.f land and buildings to in(lel)t:edness recorded, 
and indexes of farm product prices, land value per acre, and farm mortgage 
indebtedness recorded. Other tables give for 1910, 1920, 1925, 1930, and in 
some cases 1931 data as to the sources of funds, number and amount of loans, 
average loan per acre, average period of loan, and average interest charge of 
different loan agencies. The number of foreclosures, acreage covered, the 
amount of judgment, and the amount for which properties sold, by years 1910 - 
1931, and the iiiimber of farms and acreage in voluntary assignments to finan- 
cial institiitloiis, l)y years 1925-1931, are shonii. Other laJ)]es also show the 
number of chattel mortgages and the amount of money so Ijorrowecl, liy years 
1910-1931 ; the sources of such funds in 1930 ; and the number of chattel iiiort- 
gages and amount thereof filed on farm and on city property in 1930. 

The ratio of farm mortgage debt to the value of farm land and buildings in 
the three counties increased from 0.8 i>er cent in 1910 to 17.7 per cent in 
1930. The ratio to the value of land and buildings of the farms on which the 
mortgages were recorded increased from 35.9 to 44.4 per cent in 1925 and was 
40 per cent in 1931. The average m'M of recorded farm mortgage wUvS $2,083 
ill 1910, $6,091 in 1920, and $2J14 in 1931, The average period of loan during 
1910 wms 4 years, during 1920 4.8 years, and during 1930 4.9 years. Interest 
rates ranged from 5 to 8 per cent, the most common rate averaging about 0 
per cent. The niimher of farms foreclosed on was S in 1910 and SO in 1931. 
In 1910 the proi)erties sold for $5,129 more and in 1931 for $179,362 less than 
the judgments. The number of chattel mortgages increased from 1,571 in 
1910 to 9,547 in 1929 and stood at 8,341 in 1931. Approximately 50 per cent 
of the chattel mortgage loans in 1930 wms to farmers. The interest rates 
ranged from 5 per cent per year to 3 per cent per month. 

Indebtedness on 48 Potter County farms,. lORO, G. AC. IIampson ami F. 
Ohmstopherskn {South Dakoia Sta. Circ, 2 (1,932), pp, id).— This circular pre- 
sents part of the findings of a study of farm operations and farm managemerd; 
made on the 4S fa.rins during 1930. Of ttie. farms, 21 liad mortgages <m live- 
stock ami 42 had :uvis'celhnieous notes and act-ounts 'outstanding, and 35 o'f the lib 
owner-operated farms, had real estate' mortgages. Tables are included and dis- 
cussed sliowii'ig, the average indebtedness,-. January 1 and December 31, 1930, 
by kinds of debty the 'sources of borrowed funds, and the number, and amount 
.of miscellaneous debts of different kmd.s;- the average investment, , indebted- 
ness, and' fixed charges on, indebtedness of 10 farms with liigh and 10 farms 
with' low indebtedness; and, the way in which debt obligations were met during 
1930 O'U the 48 farms. The ■ terms of .the. loans, the annual .burden of indebt- 
edness, average ' cash expenditures and ' receipts on tl,ie 48 .farms,, and . some 
possibilities of reducing expenses are also discussed., 

Ftirin real estate 'mortgage loans in Hyde County,.' South Dakota, 191 ()•— 
1930, G.. Duxdt- (South Dakota Sta. (Jirc. 4 (1932), pp. 57, figs, 16), — The pur- 
pose of this study .was .to 'procure : inf ormation regarding present, and .past con- 
ditio-Bs of the farm land indebtedness situation'' in the -area of the State of 
.which' Hyde County Is representative. It is/.based on information regarding 
the townships . of Doomis, Valley, 'and'- Spring 'Take procured fro-in the .records 
'Qt^|:he register of .deeds of ':. the, county. .. '' , 

't>ata covering,, all transfers.. Of. title. '-since' 1905 and all'4'nor't,gage loans in 
force against the lands from 1910 to 1930, inclusive, are included. Alost of 
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the tabulations are made for the years 1910, 1915, 1920, 1925, and 1930. Some, 
however, are for 5- or 10-year periods and a few for shorter periods. The 
tables and charts included and discussed show the total indebtediiess and the 
amount in loans of different ranks, the area mortgaged and debt per acre, 
amount and percentage of loans delinquent, sources and costs of funds for 
loans of different ranks, terms and rates on and amounts of loans per acre 
by different agencies, and land values and ratio of debt to value. The rela- 
tion of land purchases and indebtedness and other phases of the indebtedness 
situation are discussed. 

Mortgage loans on farm real estate in Haakon County, South Dakota, 
1910™.19S0, G. Lundy (South Dakota Sta. GIrc. 5 (1932), pp. 57, figs. IS ). — 
This is a study similar to that noted above. It is based on data from Elbon, 
Topbar, and Miiesville Townships in Haakon County, selected as typical of the 
west-central part of the State. 

Agricultural credit corporations affiliatecl witfi cotton cooperative mar- 
keting associations, W. H. Rowe (U. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. But. 322 (1982), pp. 
64 f figs. 10 ). — From 1924 to 1931, inclusive, 17 agricultural credit corporations 
affiliated with cotton cooperative marketing associations began operation. The 
characteristics of organization, operating practices, and loan requirements of 
and the types of loans made by these corporations are described. Using data 
from 11 of the corporations organized prior to 1931 in some cases and fi'om 4 
or 5 of such corporations in most cases, analysis is made of the volume, size 
and carry-over of loans, the loan losses, rediscount relations with the Federal 
intermediate credit banks, eo.sts of loans to borrow’er.s, and the income, costs, 
and profits of the corporations. The special problems of such corporations 
(ownership of stock by borrowers, local loan groups, extent of affihatioau with 
cooperative marketing associations, and the excessive hazards of the loans) , the 
importance of agricultural credit corporations as a source of farm credit, and 
tlie desirability of ^tate-wide operations and of affiliation with cooperative 
marketing associations are discussed. A form of contract for use between an 
agricultural credit corporation and members of local groups is included, The 
findings of the study are summarized in part as follows: 

“As financial institutions purely, their record, with few exceptions, has been 
disappointing. They have financed in all but one case only a very small portion 
of the farmers in their area — almost a negligible portion — although the business 
which they have done in those communities where banks have failed v/as un- 
doubtedly a real help. In 1930, the combined volume of business wjis the 
highest of any year, hut that wms largely due to the rapid expansion of one of 
the most successful corporations, its business representing more than 60 per cent 
of the total. Many of those corporations that contributed to the large total 
volume of business in 1926 wei*e out of business or In liquidation by 1930. Half 
of the corporations that have been organized have failed or have voluntarily 
gone out of business, and in 1931 only a few of them were aggressively going 
forward. In passing Judgment on them, however, it should be kept in mind 
that farm credit agencies of other kinds have failed in large numbers during 
the same years. 

“ In addition to making an unimpressive showing as financing institutions, 
the corporations usually have failed to give substantial aid to the marketing 
associations. Estimates of the number of bales of cotton fijianced by all corpora- 
tions have at no time placed them in excess of one-fourth of the total deliveries, 
and in the ease of some '■■corporations'' the .portion of deliverletl pbtained by 
financing the crop has been negligible. ' Moreover, the volume finapchug does 
not appear to have borne a close relationship to the volume of cotton delivered. 
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Nevertbele>ss, some of the corporations have cost the parent associations sub- 
stantial sums in tlie way of expenses of operation, the sacrifice of income on 
investments in their capital stock, and losses in the value of that stock. 

‘'The case for agricultural credit corporations rests to-day not upon the 
needs of the cotton cooperative marketing associations for a financial subsid- 
iary but upon the needs of farmers for credit. Although a number of the cor- 
porations have failed and most of them have proved relatively ineffective as a 
means of building up tlie marketing associations, it can not be gainsaid that 
they have rendered a real service to the members who have obtained loans. It is 
to be regretted that the service has been limited to such a small proportion of 
the farmers who needed it and that the cost to the cooperative or the other 
stockholders has been so high.” 

Ijoiiisiaiia farm taxes — I, Cost of government, public revenue, and farm 
taxes, B. W. Aixen and R. L. Thompson (Louisimia &tas. Bui 231^ pt. 1 (1932), 
pp, 34, fips. 7 ), — This bulletin, the first of a series of three, was prepared ii» 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. Tables 
are included and discussed showing for 1918 and 1930 the cost of and tax 
receipts for Federal, State, and local government in the United States, the cost 
of the State government of Louisiana by major functions, and the State and 
local tax levies on property in Louisiana. Analysis of farm taxes per acre and 
their relative change from 1913 to 1931 is made, using the actual tax records 
of 4T0 farms distributed through 32 parishes of the State. Tables and charts 
show the taxes per acre and indexes, 1913-1931, by crop-reporting districts, and 
the distribution of farm taxes in 1931, and make comparison of farm real estate 
taxes in Louisiana and those in neighboring States and in the east and west 
North Central States. 

The estimated farm taxes in Louisiana for 1931 was 60 cts. per acre, as 
compared with 22 cts. for 1913. The tax indexes increase from 92 to 360 
per cent In the different crop-reporting districts, the average increase for the 
State being 176 per cent. Of each dollar of farm taxes in 1931, 28 cts. went 
for school purposes, 21 cts. for roads, 19 cts. for State tax, 13 cts. for pariKSh 
general tax, 12 cts. for levee tax, and 7 cts. for drainage tax. On a functiona! 
basis, 38 cts. wnis for education, 21 cts. for roads, 12 cts, for levees, 7 cts. for 
drainage, and 22 cts. for all other purposes. 

Incidence of public school taxation in Oregon with special reference to 
oleinentary and county school fund laws, W. H. Breesen ■ (Oregon Bid. Bui 
SOS (1932), pp. 110, figs. 34). — This is a study of the operation of the county 
school fund and the elementary school fund laws of the State in the collection 
of revenue and the apportionment of it among the school districts. The evident 
intent of the two laws is the equalization of the school tax burden among tlie 
districts within a county. Under the county school fund law a levy must be 
made on all taxable property in the county adequate to produce not less than 
$10 per capita for each child residlng in the county between the ages of 4 and 20 
years. The fund collected is apportioned $100 to each district and subdistrict in 
the county and the balance to the distncts in the county in proportion to the 
number of children resident therein between the ages of 4 and 20 yeatvS. The 
elementary school fund law places a uniform levy of 2 mills on the equalized 
value of all assessable property in the State. The fund is apportioned to the 
districts withm the county in which it is raised on the basis of the number of 
teachers employed in the first eight grades, with the provision that the number 
of teachers employed shall not exceed one for every 30 pupils or fraction thereof 
enrolled in the grades.,, 
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During the decade 1920-19S0 the taxes on general property for public school 
purposes in the State increased 40 per cent. For the year 192S~20 weighted 
public school levies in the different counties ranged from 8.51 to 25.63 mills on 
equalized rural values, and from 14.45 to 38.49 mills on urban equalized values. 
Total taxes for school purposes constituted from 27.74 to 63.92 per cent of all 
rural taxes, and from 14.43 to 48.05 per cent of all urban taxes in the different 
counties. Average equalized valuations, per school-census child in 1929 varied 
from $2,287 to $11,290 in the different counties, and in many counties the inter- 
district variations exceeded the intercounty variations. More than 85 per cent 
of the funds raised tlirough the elementary school fund levy and more than S3 
per cent of those raised under the county school fund levy went back into the 
school district in which raised, and only 15.21 per cent of both levies was paid 
to districts other than those in which collected. 

Of the city school districts with assessed valuations of $1,000,000^ or over, 
24 contributed annually an aggregate of $152,715.79 in excess of the apiportion- 
nients received, and 45 received an aggregate of $243,358.37 annually in excess 
of their contributions. The elementary school fund law supplemented the county 
school fund law in excess apportionments by an average of $302,289 annually 
and eoimteracted it by an average of $18,735.22 annually. Excess apportion- 
ments were made to 1,214 school distiicts, of which 725 had general school 
levies (ineludiiig special district, union high school, and high school tuition fund 
levies) below tlie average for their respective counties, 376 had assessed valua- 
tions above the average per school-census child, 300' had both general levies 
below their county averages and assessed valuations per census child above the 
average, and 806 liad either or both lower-than-average general levies and/or 
higher-than-average per census-child valuations. 

The author in his conclusions states: “The public school revenue laws of 
Oregon have been amended and added to with apparently two ideas in view, one 
to constrain the people to i>rovlde adequate revenue for the support of public 
education and the other to assist the financially weak districts in the support 
of their schools. The first object sought to be attained, the raising of adequate 
revenue, could be accomplished as effectively under a simple law as under a 
multiplicity of intricate laws. The simple law would have the merit of being 
understood by the great majority of taxpayers. The second object souglit to 
be accomplished, the equalization of the school tax burden, has been attained 
with but partial if not questionable success.” 

Who pays for the highways? B. H. Hibbaed and C. F. Wehewein 
eotimi Sta. Bui. 42$ (1082), pp. 40 , figs. 11). — Hiis bulletin is based on an analy- 
sis of the reports and records of the Wisconsin Tax and Highway Commissions 
and the secretary of state, and on a study covering 20 representative counties for 
the period 1926-1930. Tables and charts are included showing the expenditures 
by the State, by years 1925-1929, for highways and for education; the expendi- 
tures on open country roads, by years 1912-1929, by towns, counties, and the 
State; the mileage of roads with different types of surfacing, 1907-1912, and by 
years 1912-1930 ; and the mileage, 1931, of Federal, State, and county trunk roads 
and of town roads. Other tables and charts are given and discussed showing, 
by years 1926-1930, the expenditures of the State, counties, and towns for roads 
of different kinds and the sources of the funds expended by each. Analysis 
is also made of the contributions to different taxes by residents of cities and 
villages, by farmers, and by nonresidents of the State, and of the relative 
made of the roads by city and village residents and by farmers. 

The expenditures for country roads (roads outside the cities and incor- 
porated villages) in the State increased about eightfold from 1912 to 1929, 
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reaching $50,195,969 in 1029. The expenditures for these roads in 1012 con- 
scituted 10.3 per cent of the total expenditures of the State in that year and 

19.6 per cent in 1929. In 1912 the towns spent more on country roads than 
the State and counties combiued. In 1929 both the State and counties spent 
more than the towns, and the counties more than the State and towns coni" 
Mned. Of the money spent on country roads in 1930, 45.3 per cent was o!)~ 
tained from the property tax, 21.6 per cent from motor vehicle licenses, 15.3 
I'ler cent from the gasoline tax, 7.3 per cent from Federal aid, 2 per cent from 
the income tax, and the balance from miscellaneous taxes, fees, etc. Eesidents 
of the cities and villages paid 67.1 per cent' of the gasoline tax and 63.2 per 
cent of the motor vehicle licenses; farmers paid 2S.7 and 36.8 per cent, re- 
spectively; and 4.2 per cent of the gasoline tax was paid by nonresidents of 
the State. Of the money spent for all roads, 47.7 per cent came from farmers, 

40.6 per cent from residents of the cities and villages, 7.3 per cent from Fed- 
eral aid, 0.6 per cent from nonresidents of the State, and 3.8 per cent could not 
be allocated. Farmers were responsible for only 42.7 per cent of the travel 
on the roads by residents of the State. The contributions represented a tax 
rate of 10.1 mills on the general property of farmers, as compared with 3.6 
mills on the general property of urban residents. Farmers in 1929 paid 4.2 
per cent of the normal income tax, as compared with 95.8 per cent for the 
urban group. 

Efflcieiicy of cream stations iu cream collection, 0. 0. YouNosTaoM, D. It. 
Theophilus, F. W. Atkesok, and O. N. Tucker (Idaho Sta, Bui 19S (1932) ^ 
pp. SB, ftps. 14 )-— '^''his study is based chiefly on information obtained from 122 
cream stations by personal visits during 1930. Tables and charts are included 
classifying the stations by distance from creameries, number per town, fre- 
quency of shipments of cream to creamery, weekly volume of butter fat received, 
number of patrons, and patrons’ average weekly volume of butterfat. The 
system of paying station operators, commission rates paid, and the returns to 
station oi>erators are discussed. Analysis is made of the cost of operating 37 
stations in 1929, and the station shortage of butterfat, the butterfat test of 
cream delivered, and the frequency and size of deliveries by patrons are 
discussed, . 

Potato marketing in Feniisylvania, F. F. Lininger (Peunsylvaiiki Sta. Bui 
$78 (193$), pp. 89, figs. 6). — This study is based chiefly on records obtained 
from '450 potato growers^ regarding the marketing of ' the 1928 mrop, data gath- 
ered during the winter of 1930 regarding the relation of potato quality factors 
to prices in the Pittsburgh wholesale and retail markets, and a study of the 
handling costs and returns ■ on ■ one large' farm in 1930 on which baker ” po- 
tatoes were sorted, out and sold in 15-lb. sacks. Analysis, is made of the 
amounts, of their crops sold by the 450' giwers 'by . different methods of sale, 
the, gross and net prices received with 'each- method, relation of certain quality 
factors to prices in the Pittsburgh market, and the costs and returns on the 
farm selling potatoes as bakers. 

Of the annual car-lot receipts of potatoes in the 15 Pennsylvania markets 
from, ,1923 to' 1930,. inclusive, only '5 to 22 per cent came from' Pennsylvania 
shipping points. Buring 1925-1930 an average of nearly 13,000 carloads per 
year were received from outside the State, and less than 600 carloads per year 
were shipped out of the State to the six markets receiving the bulk of such 
shipments. ' In' an. 'average crop year it is' estimated that about;'10' per cent; 'of 
the Pennsylvania crop is,' shipped' by .rail .and 90d)er cent .by .truck,; and' of, the 
trucked shipments half 'were sold- at "the farm. ' 

The average gross price per, bushel "received for.^po.tatoeS'.in 1928" by "'the' 
growers studied was, 66 cts. for potatoes , hauled by truck and. 48 cts. for those 
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sliipped by rail. The average marketing costs incurred by farmers ranged from 
2.4 cts. per bushel on sales to truckers to 20.6 cts. on sales made on the curb 
niarketSj averaging 8.5 cts. on truck sales. On railroad sliipinents tlie average 
cost was 4.1 cts.,. exclusive of freight. , Net prices received by the growers were 
57 cts. per bushel for potatoes trucked to market and 44 cts., for those shipped 
by rail. Sales to customers at the farm brought an average net price of 80 cts. 
per bushel. 

For the potatoes from the one farm which sold bakers in 15-lb. sacks, the cost 
of inarketing was 33 cts. per bushel as compared with 10 cts. for U. S. No. 1 
potatoes in 120-lb. sacks, but the price received was 50 cts. per bushel higher. 

For the 276 carloads of potatoes under observation on the Pittsburgh market, 
it was found that (1) those in 100-lb. sacks sold at a somewhat better price 
tlian those in 120-Ib. sacks, but the quality in the smaller sacks was better; (2) 
bright potatoes brought 13 cts. per 100 lbs. more than fairly bright potatoes 
and IS cts. more than potatoes of dull or mixed color; (3) iirices decreased 
with an increase in the percentage of defects, ears with less than 5 per cent of 
defects selling at an average price of $1.99 per 100 lbs., those with from 6 to 
15 per cent of defects selling at $1.93, those with 21 to 25 per cent at $1.90, 
those with 26 to 30 per cent at $1.84, and those with over 40 per cent of defects 
selling at $1.41 ; (4) prices were consistently iow^er wdth increasing percentages 
of bruises, being $1.98 with 2 per cent or less of bruise.s, $1.92 wdtli 5 per cent of 
bruises, $1,82 with from 6 to 10 per cent, $1.65 with 11 to 20 per cent, and $1.23 
with over 40 per cent of bruises; and (5) 3 per cent or less of potatoes tinder 
1% ill. in diameter caused no noticeable reduction in price, as was also the case 
with 15 per cent or less of potatoes over 3% in. in diameter. No serious price 
reduction was found with from 30 to 40 per cent of the potatoes ranging from 
to 2^/4 in. in diameter, but with over 40 per cent there was a noticeable 
reduction. 

The study indicated that local markets offer the best opportunity for the high* 
est returns, and that other markets within trncking distance afford good outlets 
at higher returns to the grower than large city markets. 

Sales methods and policies of the Calavo Grow-ers of Calif oniia, B. A. 
Stokdyk (€aUfornia*Sta. Bui, 539 (1932), pp. 52j figs. 8 ). — The purposes of this 
study w^re to analyze past and present sales methods employed by the Oalavo 
(CaUfornia avocado) Growers of California and suggest w^hat changes, if any, 
.should be made. The history of the organization is briefly outlined. Its 
growth is indicated by the fact that during the first nine months of 1924, 
147,915 lbs. of avocados were handled, whereas in 1930^31, 3,097,332 lbs, were 
handled. In 1924 the number of members at the end of the year w^as 104, 
compared with 1,606 at the end of 1930^31. 

The principal motive of the organization was to increase the demand for 
avocados, particularly outside of California. Its activities are conducted pri- 
marily for the benefit to members. The factors considered in making asking 
prices are (1) the prices at which consumers have purchased specific quantities 
in the past, (2) the probable effect of the prices of competing products on con- 
sumers’ demand for avocados, (3) the season of the year as it may affect de- 
mand, (4) the probable effect of the generaT business situation, (5) the quality 
of the product, and (6) the long-time trend in demand. Various forms of 
advertising methods are discussed, A marked relation was noted between 
advertising activities and sales. Costs of operation of the organization are 
presented ill the appendix. ■' ' 

Prodiiction. and marketing calendar of , American fruits, with particular 
reference to export' frnit,' complied by A. O. , Euwabus, je., and H. P. Goum 
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{TJ. S. Dept Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Foreign Berv. Rpt 55 {19S2), pp. 65).— -Part 
1 of this mimeographed report includes tables for different fruits- showing the 
accepted names of varieties, the most common synonyms, and the characteristics 
of each variety as to color, size, shape, nse, and quality. Part 2 includes tables, 
by States,, showing for the important varieties of each fruit grown the average 
blossoming, picking, and consumption periods and the storage periods with 
common and cold storage. 

Marketing American dried fruit in Europe, M. X Newhoijse ( U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Foreign Berv. Rpt. 52 (1980), pp. [1]A’S5). — This mimeo- 
graphed report is based on a study made in Europe in 1928-20'. It discusses the 
importance of Europe in the American dried-fruit trade, factors affecting the 
demand for American dried fruit, sales practices and marketing developments, 
and the prune-packing industry in Europe. 

World apple production and trade, A. G. Edwaeds and PI. PI. Conkad (U. B. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Foreign Berv. Rpt. 57 (1932), pp. 98). — This mimeo- 
graphed report brings together statistics and other information regarding the 
acreages in apples, number of bearing and iionbearing trees, production, con- 
sumption, exports and imports of apples, sources of imports, destination of 
exports, etc., in different counties. 

The competitive position of the dairy industry in New Zealand, P. F. 
Bkookehs (XJ. B. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Foreign Berv. Rpt. 5^ {1981), pp. 
[^3+52, fig. 1). — This mimeographed report discusses the dairy industry of 
New Zealand under the following headings : Agricultural resources and alterna- 
tive farm enterprises, agriculture in relation to industry, production and utiliza- 
tion of milk, consumption as affecting exportable surplus, improvement of re- 
sources and technic, herd testing and its far-reaching effect upon dairying, 
economy in the use of labor, utilization of by-products, marketing organization, 
and the New Zealand surplus as affecting the United States. 

Agricultural price supporting measures in foreign countries, L. E. 
Edminstee, L. J. Sch.vben, and M. Lynsky ( U. B. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon., 
Foreign Berv. Rpt. 56 (1982), pp. [2'\-\-2H). — ^This 'Ms a descriptive summary 
of recent and present agricultural price-supporting measures in foreign coun- 
tries. In general, the measures discussed are such as have involved more or less 
intervention on the part of governments. This, however, is a somewhat difiieult 
line to draw ; and occasionally there is reference to activities which are largely 
private, though usually having at least the tacit support of the government 
Occasionally also, as in the case of the Canadian wheat pools, recent develop- 
ments have brought increasing intervention in connection with activities which 
were formerly nongovernmental.” No attempt is made to apprni.se the effects 
of the various measures or to catalogue the measures taken for the control ami 
allocation of foreign exchange by governments or their agencies. 

' Crops.' and' .Markets, ' [October, 1932] (U. B. Dept. Agr., Crops and Markets, 
9" .(1982) . No. 10, pp. 869-408, figs. 3). — Included are tables, reports, charts, 
Bummaries, etc., of the usual types. 

Rural contributions' to urban leadership in Montana, B. H. Lott (Mon- 
'Btu. . Bid. ■ 262 (1932), pp. 44 ) ^ — The purposes of this study, made in co- 
operation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, were to 
determine some of the characteristics of leaders in Montana, to compare the 
effects of rural and urban environment on leaders, and to study the phenomena 
of leadership In general. The study was made of 1,307 Montana leaders repre- 
senting ten occupational groups varying in talent required. 

The leaders came from outside Montana in greater proportion than the 
general population of the State. The farm class produced more than its quota 
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of leaders, but families in professional, business, and managerial occupations 
produced a higher percentage of leaders than their percentage of the population. 
The semiskilled and unskilled class produced less than its quota of leaders. 
vSeventy-five per cent of the leaders were rural-born and 58 per cent were 
rural-reared. The farm-reared leaders attained high rank more frequently 
than the village- and city-reared. A positive correlation was found between 
ability and mobility. 

In an expanded form, this publication was accepted by the ITiilversity of 
Wisconsin in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master 
of arts in 1929'. 

Advantages and disadvantages, of country life: Selected references, 
compiled by L. O. Beecaw (?/. jS. Dept, Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Agr. Econ. BihUog. 
S7 (1932), pp. 30 ). — References are included to material published since 1920 
comparing the advantages and disadvantages of city and country life. 

AGEICULTUEAl AND HOME ECOHOMICS EBTJGATIOH 

Curriculum making in agTicultural colleges, J. T. Wheelek {Athens, Ga.: 
AlcGregor Co., 1932, pp, [7+id7], figs. 35 ). — The author approaciies the problem 
of curriculum making through objective research methods. The purposes of 
his book are (1) to point out briefly the widespread interest in cuiTieulum 
problems now being shown by all types of institutions of higher learning iti 
this country, (2) to show historically the relation of the sciences to curriculum 
determination in the agricultural college, (8) to indicate from a historical 
retrospect the factor of “ mental discipline ” as an agricultural college curricu* 
Imn determinant, and (4) to introduce objective research as a basis for agri- 
cultural college curriculum determination. The conclusion is reached that 
readjustment of curricula is a continuous process, that there can be no fixity 
if progress is to be made, and that research in this field should be a continuous 
and long-time undertaking. 

The extension service in agriculture and home economics, {JUn 

mis Bta. Oirc. 398 (1932) f pp. ^2, figs. 8).-— This circular describes in detail 41 
projects of the Agricultural and Home Economics Extension Service of the 
University of Illinois which it is believed will prove of most interest during 
1933. It is designed primarily for the use of program committees of the 
county farm and home bureaus and farm and home advisers in deciding upon 
the lines of extension activities. Other projects being carried on are listed, 
and suggestions are made for building a county extension program in agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

FOODS— HUMAH IJnJTBITIOH 

Contributions to the” science of nutrition: A tribute to the life and work 
of Max Buhner, G. Lusk (8'cience, 76* (1932), No. 1963, pp. 129-135).— An ad- 
dress presented before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Syracuse, N. T., June 28, 1932. 

Graham Lusk: A brief review of his work, J. II, Muelin (Jour. Nutrition, 
5 (1932), No. 5, pp. 527-5SS, pi. 1 ). — ^This biographical sketch outlines the spe- 
cific contributions of the late G. Lusk to the knowledge of nutrition through 
his own investigations and those of liis students, particularly on the specific 
dynamic action of proteins and amino acids, metabolism in diabetes, and 
energy metabolism in health and disease* 

Brossem fruits and .their utilization in frozen dairy products, M. J. Mack 
and C, R. Eellees (Alassachusetts Bta. Bui. 287 (1932), pp. 28, figs. 2 ). — This 
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rietailed report of an investigation wliicb has been noted previously from 
progress reports (E. S. R., 65, p. 394) is presented in two parts, dealing, 
respectively, v'itli methods of packing, handling, freezing, and storage as 
affecting the (luality of frozen pack fruits and with the use of fruits thus 
preserved in the inarnifaetiire of ice creams, sherbets, and ices. 

Strawberries are dealt With in greatest detail, foilo^\’■ed l)y raspberries, 
peaeiies, and other fruits. Certain varieties of stra\vl')erries and rasi)l)erries 
wei‘e found to l>e more satisfactory than others for frozen storage. Yellow 
flesh varieties of ifeaches were more attractive when frijztm than white 
varieties. Although plums, red eiirrants, nectarines, cranberries, blackberries, 
b’lieberrles, black and purple raspberries, and rliubarb were successfully 
preserved l)y freezing, they were in.>t entirely satisfactory for use in ice creams 
but were fairly satisfactory for ices. Information on the etfect of variety and 
sugar ratios in frozen strawberries, raspberries, and peaches on the quality 
of ice cream and on the characteristics of frozen pack cherries and niiseeHane- 
ons varieties of fruits Is given in tabular form. 

Ill the section on ice creams and ices, points to be considered in the making 
of satisfactory ice creams are considered setairatelj’' for strawberries, rasp- 
berries, peaches, cherries, and pineapple. The proportions of fruits found 
most satisfactory were about 15 per cent for straw^berries, cherries, and pine- 
apple, from 10 to 12 per cent for raspberries, and 15 tO' 20 per cent for peaches. 
The freezing time required for the desired consistency and yield varied with 
the type of fruit. About the same time was required for peach as for plain 
vanilla ice cream but less time for the other fruits. 

A general discussion is iiieluded on various points to be considered iu mak- 
ing fruit ice creams and fruit ices. For the latter a basic formula Is given, 
together with directions for deterMiining the acidity of the mix by titration 
of a sample of n/ 10 sodium hydroxide and expressing the results in terms of 
lactic acid. An acidity of 0.7 per cent is recommended as must desirable. 

Public liealtli aspects of ITozeji foods, 0. It. Fellees (Amer. Jour. Fiih. 
Health, 2^ (19S2), No. 6‘, pp. 601-611). — This Is a general discussion, with nu- 
merous references to the literature, of the following factors which have a 
possible bearing on the public health aspects of the frozen foods industry: 
Sanitatioti and working conditions at the freezing plantKS, freshness and 
soundness of the raw materials, eiteciiveness and dependability of the freezing 
processes; the effect of freezing on the quality, chemistry, and nutritive values 
of foods, and the number and character of the micr<,K)rgaiusms in the frozen 
foods and in the same foods after defrosting and standing. Original data 
on the bacteriology of frozen foods are included, These show that the content 
of . bacteria in, frozen foods is low, but increases very rapidly after defrosting. 
For this reason it is emphasized that frozen foods should be marked ijerishable 
and treated as such. It is considered that until more is known about the 
subject, frozen products should be consumed while still frozen or within a 
very few hours after, defrosting. 

Foods and drugs, J. M. .Baetlett {Maine 8ia. Off. lusp. 14 $^ (1932), pp, 16).— 
This is the annual tabulation of the results of the examination of food and 
drug samples collected by the division of inspections of the State department 
v)f, . agriculture (E.'S. E., 66, p. 386). ■ 

, Of,' particular interest. is the;report..of the examination of ' blueberries . for 
arsenic content necessitated by 'the practice' of dusting' the fields with; calcium 
arsenate to ■ control; the blueberry maggot. ; 'Out of '52 samples of fresh ''blue- 
berries from different sections received at the station to be tested, 30 were 
found to contain an amount of arsenic below tolerance (0.01 grain per pound 
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of fruit) and 33 an amount slightly above tolerance. In the other samples 
the amounts varied from 2.5 to 52 times the tolerance. It is noted that ail 
of the samples containing arsenic in amounts above tolerance- were pictecl 
soon after dusting and before any rain had fallen. 

The cliangiiig diet of the Aiiieiicaii people, L. B. Mendel {Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 99 (1932), No. 2, pp. 117-120). — In this lecture given before the 
American Medical Association at the 1932 meeting, the author traces, with 
numerous references to the literature from an early Freiieii treatise on foods, 
an English translation of which was published in 1704, to the present time, the' 
changes which have taken place in dietary habits during this interval. Im- 
portant among these changes are . thought to be decreased coiisiimption of 
protein, increased consumption, of sugar, and the more recent iiiereased con- 
sumption of so-called protective foods — milk, fruits, and vegetables. In clos- 
ing, a note of warning against food fads is sounded as follows. 

“ There is no field of imactical importance related to human well-being in 
which there is greater opportunity for dogmatism and quackery, for pseudo- 
science and unwarranted prescriptions and proscriptions, than in the domain 
of our daily diet. Those who have seen the pendulum of enthusiasm swing 
from one extreme food fad to another in the course of the yeans will be wary. 
Let them keep an open mind, ■without becoming too reactionary to notice that 
our food habits do change.” 

Iiilliieiice of education oii the food habits of some New York City faiiii- 
lies, L. H. Gillett and P. B. IUce {Neiv York: N. Y. Assoc. Imprvg. €ond. Foo''i\ 
1931, pp. 4S, figs. 2).— In the hope of determining wdiether or not the diets of 
city families in the low income group have been afteeted by the improvement 
in the food habits of the country as a whole during the past few years, a study 
made in 1914-15 by Sherman and Gillett of the adequacy and economy of some 
dietaries in New York City (E. S. R., 38, p. 63) was repeated or duplicated In 
1928. The results are summarized in a brief comparison of the two studies, 
followed by a more detailed discussion with more complete data. 

The present study included 109 families which had received no direct Instruc- 
tion in the essentials of a proper diet and 20 families whose dietary habits had 
been influenced by nutrition workers. The food vanes were calculated for 
calories, protein, calcium, phosphorus, iron, and units of vitamins A and C and 
compared with those of the earlier study and with generally accepted standards. 
The percentage expenditures of the uninstructed families in the 1928 study 
approached the standard far more closely than did the corresponding group in 
the earlier study, showing a decided increase in the expenditure for fruits and 
vegetables and a decrease in that for meat and fish. The expenditure for milk 
and cheese, although greater than in the earlier study, was still ^slightly below 
the standard. 

The expenditures for food of the families which had received some instruc- 
tion we,re very .close to the standards set. That the improvement in food selec- 
tion did not involve any greater total expenditure, for food, but on the contrary 
a lower expenditure, was shown by the fact that the average cost of foods pur- 
chased by the uninfluenced families receiving the poorer diet was 60 cts., and 
that of the influenced families receiving the better diet only 53 cts. per man peri 
day. . ■ . 

,In estimating the vitamin content nf .the dietaries, ' unit values for vitamins 
A- and 0 were calculated for such foods as have been studied ,(|ua,ntitatively.' - 
The values-are discussed-, in.' terms 'of pe,reentages of 'these' -Vitamins derived 
from' various'fypes of foods and ;the quantity' in diets- of -'diter-ent costs, with 
the recommendation that adequate 'diets' should',, furnish from approximately 
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5,000 to 10,000 units of vitamin A. “ Tlie lower concentration of vitamin A can 
be easily provided in low cost dietaries if the weekly grocery order contains 
the amounts of milk, eggs, and butter usually recommended plus either carrots, 
esearole, or spinach among the vegetables ; or cheese or liver instead of some of 
the meat ; or bananas or prunes among the fruits.” Concerning vitamin C, 75 
iiiiits is suggested as a generous allowance, ' with the statement that a liberal 
provision of vitamin G follows the inclusion of daily servings of raw, green, 
leafy vegetables, or of citrus fruits or tomatoes. 

Tlie basal metabolic rates of vegetarians, G. WaIvEHAm and L, O, Hansen 
(Jour. Biol Gkem., 97 {19S2), No. 1, pp. 155-162, fig, l).—ln order to secure a 
siifflcient number of lifetime or long-time vegetarians for this study the coopera- 
tion vais secured of vegetarian institutions in this country, England, Switsier- 
laiicl, Germany, France, and Denmark. The basal metabolism determinations 
were carried on in a uniform manner in these different countries. For purposes 
of comparison data ivere secured on nonvegetarians in the United States and in 
Switzerland, using the same apparatus and technic as in corresponding determi- 
nations on vegetarians. The vegetarian subjects were staff members in the 
various institutions and included 6 male and 14 female lifetime vegetarians 
from 18 to 65 years of age. None was a vegetarian in the strictest sense, as 
milk was used freely and eggs occasionally by all of the subjects. Most of them, 
however, had never tasted hesh, fish, or fowl of any kind. 

The niasinium basal metabolic rate observed in the 20 lifetime vegetarians 
was 8 per cent and the average rate 11 per cent below the Du Bois standards. 
The average rate of the 5 American subjects in this group was 13.S per cent below 
the Du Bois standards and 10.8 per cent below the average of 26 nonvegetarian 
subjects used as controls. In the group of 43 part-time vegetarians, the curve 
of the mean basal metabolic rates plotted against the years of vegetarianism 
was nearly horizontal during the first 5 years, dropped rapidly during the next 5, 
and was practically level again during the nest 5 years. This is thought to 
suggest that after a period of from 6 to 8 years on a vegetarian diet there is a 
definite lowering of metabolism. In discussing the significance of these results, 
it suggested tentatively “that the cells of the organism, confronted over a 
long period of time with a low supply of amino acids, gradually adjust their 
metabolic processes in such a way as to increase the mechanical efficiency of the 
body as a heat engine and thus enable the organism to carry on its normal func- 
tions with less loss of the total potential energy of the food in the form of heat.” 

Tiie stiKly of the physiological requirements of children, M. Dye .(MichB 
gan' Bta, Rpt. 1931, p, 2<S7).— Data are summarized bricfiy on 3-day dietary 
studies of 20 children from 2% to 5 years of age and quantitative metabolism 
studies of 6 days’ duration on 3 of these children on diets of low, mediiini, and 
high nitrogen and phosphorus content. 

UBasal metabolism of ' twenty-one Chinese children reared or born and 
• reared in the' United States,' 0. 0. WANo and J. E. Hawks (Amer. Jour. Dis- 
ernes OMldren, 44 (1932), Ao. 1, pp. 69-80). — Data are reported and discussed 
with references to various standards and to values reported in the literature for 
adult Orientals on the basal metabolism of all but one of the 22 Chinese chil- 
dren reared or boim and reared in the United States who were the subjects of 
the dietary studies by Hawks (E. S. R., 67, p. 622) , 

The total calories per 24 hours in the majority of cases varied with age, 
ranging from 844 to 1,280 for the boys and from 818 to 1,284 for the girls. With 
■the.exeeption'Of the' 17-year-old;, girl whose .metabolism" was ■ .very- lo^w,. all of,,' the 
values ^vere higher than the Benedict-Talbot standards. With reference to age, 
the minimum average percentage deviations were +6.8 for the boys and +11,5 
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for the girls. With reference to weight, the corresponding deviations were 
-f 16.6 and -{-18.5, to height +10.5 and +20.2, and to surface area +13.6 and 
+19.8. The values were within normal limits of the Dreyer standards. 

The data were found to compare very closely with results obtained in the 
same laboratory on a group of American children of the same age range and 
degree of iindernntrition (B. S. R., 56, p. 395). The study, therefore, failed to 
demonstrate a definitely low basal metabolism for Chinese- American children, as 
Is reported to be the case for oriental adults. Among the possible causes sug- 
gested for this difference are the difference in climatic conditions, the difference 
in standards for adults and children, and the difference in the ability to relax 
in adults, especially oriental adults, and children. 

Progress in the nutrition of infants, J. 1. Dueand {Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 99 (1932). Wo. 4, pp. 275-277 ). — ^This address, delivered before the sec- 
tion on pediatrics of the American Medical Association at the 1932 meeting, 
discusses briefly the recent changes which have taken place in the artificial 
feeding of infants, with resulting decrease in mortality. Among the important 
advances noted are the following: 

Halfway measures for modifying the casein curd of cow’s milk have been 
discarded, and boiling and acidification are followed with less emphasis than 
formerly on the question of the buffer substances. The discovery of vitamins 
has not only done away with rickets, scurvy, and xerophthalmia but has 
greatly improved the resistance of infants to infection. It has been reco.gnized 
that “hunger is the greatest danger of the infant, and the younger the child 
the greater is that danger.” The early broadening of the diet by the addition 
of egg yolk, cereals, etc., is now accepted, with resulting lessening of nutri- 
tional anemia and the building of more firm resistant tissues. Artificial diets 
are now constructed to furnish more nearly the optimum proportion of con- 
stituents of breast milk. There is a growing tendency to reduce milk in infanr 
feeding to not more than a pint and to lessen the total fluids. 

Attention is called to the so-called institutional diarrhea. This is thought 
to be due to the nervous irritation incident to life in hospital wards or institu- 
tions. It is pointed out that such a situation may also exist in iirivate homes 
“where too numerous, overanxious, perhaps neurotic attendants supply the 
irritation.” Finally, in commenting upon breast milk v. artificial feeding for 
infants, the author states, “I do not believe that we are likely to improve 
on ‘ nature’s specific food,’ as Breiinemann termed mother’s milk. I believe 
it to be of especial value in establishing the best bacterial flora in the Intestine 
during the first clays of life. But granted a skilled pediatrician to prescribe 
and an intelligent mother to prepare the formulas, I think that one’s conscience 
need trouble one less than heretofore if the mother with sore nipples or an 
inadequate supply of milk is relieved from a long-continued unhappy effort to 
supply a portion of her baby’s food.” 

Humhers and types of organisms, found in certain products used in' 
infant feeding, H. E. Mattoon (Amer. Jour. Diseases Ghildren, 44 {19$2)^ 
Wo. 1, pp. 16-24) ‘ — ^Tlie 20 infant foods studied included powdered whole milks, 
powdered modified milks, powdered products for use in modifying cow’s milk, 
and certain synthetic compounds, all purchased in sealed cans at local stores. 

The average total colony counts on standard agar ranged from 37 to 98,000 
per gram after 48 hours’ incubation at 37° .0, All but 6 of the samples made 
the standard recommended by Hucker and Hucker (E. S. R., 62, p. 392) of less 
than 10,000 colonies per gram. The majority of organisms found were spore- 
formers ranging from 7 to 29,900 per gram. Gelatin liquefiers ranged from 
0 to 3,985 and chromogens from 0 to 8,900 per gram. No colon types of colonies 
were found. ■ 
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Only one of the foods tested showed no hemolyzing colonies. The others 
varied in total count from 8 to 19,794 per gram. Viridans and beta hemolytic 
streptococci were found in 5 different products, and their presence, was ques- 
tionable ill 2 others. In one product the count was as high as 160,000 per gram. 
Cultures obtained from this sample 'were not pathogenic for guinea pigs. 

On the fatty acids essential in iintrition, III, G. O. and M. AI. B'U'kr and 
E. S. AIiller (Jour. Biol. €hem., 97 (1932), No. 1, pp. 1-9, figs. 5). — In continua- 
tion of the investigation noted previously (E. S. R., 63, p. 595), various fatty 
acids were tested for their curative properties for the fat deficiency disease. 
Both linoleiiic and lin oleic acid were effective and were of about equal value. 
Oleic acid and a-eleostearic acid, an isomer of linoleiiic acid, "were ineffective. 
Tung oil brought about slow cures attributed to undetermined uiisaturated 
acids. Mixtures of liiioleic and linoleiiic esters were no more effective ■ than 
either of the esters alone. A preparation of methyl araeliidonate had a slight 
depressing effect, the reason for which was not at all clear. 

Factors in. food iiifliienciiig hemoglobin regeiieratsoii. — I, Whole wheat 
flour, white flour, prepared bran, a,ncl oatmeal, AI. S. Rose and E. AIcC. 
A'ahlteich (Jour. Biol Cheni,, 96 (1932), No. S, pp. 393-608, figs. 2). — Data 
considered quantitatively significant are reported on the hemoglobin regenerat- 
ing properties for rats rendered anemic on an exclusive diet of certified milk, 
of wheat in the forms of whole wheat flour, white flour, and prepared bran, and 
of oatmeaL The customary technic was followed, the Newcomer method being 
used for hemoglobin determinations, the Biazzo method as modified by Blvehjem 
and Linclow for copper, and the Zimmermann-Reinharclt method modified as 
previously described (E. S. R., 65, p. 290) for iron. Breeding of the test sub- 
stances . was continued for 6 weeks. , ■ 

Both the whole wheat and the oatmeal in quantities of 1.5, 3, and 6 g daily 
(yielding 0.048, 0.096, and 0.192 mg of iron, respectively) were found to regen- 
erate hemoglobin in proportion to the quantity fed, complete regeneration in 6 
weeks occurring with 6 g of either cereal. Prepared bran fed at levels of 0.9 
and 1.8 g, yielding 0.1 and 0.2 mg of iron, respectively, regenerated hemoglobin 
to nil extent roughly proportional to the amount of iron fed. Ibatent flour was 
slightly effective, the results i,)eing better with 6 than 3 g. Wiieu 3 g of tlie 
flour was supplemented with copper and iron alone or in combination as solu- 
tions; of ferric chloride and copper sulfate to equal the amounts present in, 6 g 
of whole wheat, the hemoglobin .regeneration was no^ better thairon 3 g of the 
w.hole wheat. . Iron, alone gave better results than , copper alone and the two 
together better than the iron. ' Supplementing 3 g' .of oatmeal in a similar way 
'gave better results' than, were, obtained with -the patent flour, the regeneratio'ii 
of '.hemoglobin, being practiea,lly as great as on 6 g of the oatmeal.' This Is 
.th.ought to indi'Cate that factors oflier than copper and iron, which may influence 
hem'O'globin regen erat,ion, were probably present in' greater amounts in oatmeal 
than in white, flour. 

'.The extent .of regeneration on the a’sh of 6 g. of, whole wlieat in,' hydrochloric 
acid 'Solution was about the same -as with the irou' and cO'Pper supplements, to 
' "White; 'flour and about 30 per cent less' than wdtb'w'hole wheat. ' A somewhat 
smaller difference was noted between the ash of 1.8 g of, prepared bran and 
'the "original bran. 

', 'Iron ''retention 'by . women during, pregnancy, 0. AI. Coons (Jour, Biol 
ahem.,J7: (im2},:.No. 1, pp. 213-226, fig, Jf),— This study forms a part, of the 
metabolism 'studies of pregnant w^omen' previously noted „(E. 8. E'., 64, ,p. 492); 
'.The data'"iiiclu,de 23 iron balances in 9 subjects at different stages of' preg* 
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nancy. Iron was determined by tlie tliioeyanate metliod, following the teelinic 
essentially as described by Ascham (E. S. E., 66, p. 310). 

Tlie iron intakes ranged from 9.69 to 19.45 mg per day and the retentions 
from -f O.SS to +6.97 mg, with the one exception of a negative balance of —2.21. 
Iligli storage rates occurred early in pregnancy, with a tendency to lower ones 
during tbe last months. Individual differences in retention could be traced 
partly to special circumstances, siicb as a high storage rate in one subject 
following recovery from a period of nausea and seinistarvation and the only 
negative balance in one subject following digestive disturbances, and partly to 
differences in the diet. An abundance of eggs and green vegetables in the diet 
of one of the subjects w^as associated with relatively high storage. In another 
subject the best retention occurred in a period when the diet vras most adequate 
in eggs, green vegetables, and meat. Two subjects who had an abundance of 
meat and liver, wdth a reasonable amount of green vegetables but a low intake 
of milk, had relatively high iron and low calcium retention. 

These variations in iron retention with vaxiations in the diet are thought to 
indicate that under fairly ideal conditions it is possible for the maternal or- 
ganism to assimilate during the period of pregnancy enough iron from the food 
to supply the newborn Infant with the needed reserves. Comparing the iron 
retention with reported values for the iron content of the newborn, it is thought 
that in the present study only the best diets were supplying tbe iron demands 
of pregnancy. 

Is erythropoietic action of copper dependent upon presence of adequate 
supply of iron in diet? H. B. Stein and R. C. Lewis (Soc. Erpf. Biol, md 
Med. Proc., 29 (19S2), Ao. 9, pp, 1175). — In a study of the effect of evap- 

orated milk upon the development of nutritional anemia in the rat, it was 
found that although the hemoglobin of the blood fell slowly with prolonged 
feeding of the milk the erythrocytes Avere maintained at a normal level during 
the 8 weeks’ experimental period in contrast with a decrease in both hemo- 
globin and erythrocytes in rats receiving raw milk. To determine whether or 
not the difference was due to copper dissolved in the milk during the manu- 
facturing process, a similar test was carried on with rats fed raw milk sup- 
plemented wdth 0.025 mg of copper daily. At the end of 8 weeks tlie erythro- 
cyte count was higher than in the animals receiving raw milk alone, although 
not quite as high as in those receiving evaporated milk. This is thought to 
indicate that the maintenance of a normal erythrocyte count on evaporated 
milk is due in part at least to the copper content of the milk. 

[SlgiiificaB'ce of manganese, copper, and zinc in nutrition] {Kentuck-y 
Sfa. apt. 1951, pt. If pp. 24> 25). — ^A method of determining, by the growth of 
plant materials in nutrient solution and testing on growing rats, which of the 
less common elements have important functions in the growth of plants and the 
production of foods of good quality is described, with a summary of the results 
obtained for manganese. 

A prelimmary report is given of the growth of yeast cells on a medium defi- 
cient in manganese, copper, and zinc as compared with the growth on a medium 
containing optimum amounts of these elements. 

"'Mottled enamel in Arizona' and its ■ correlation wdth tlie, coiicentration 
of fluorides, in, water supplies, H. V. and Smith .{Ariwm, Sta. Tech. 

'Bui 48 (1982),' pp." pL li figs: S; ahs. in Jour. Dental Remirch, 12 

(1982)j. No. .Si' pp. '554-556}.— The ■investigation, noted previously (E. S. R., 65, 
p. 596) has been exteiKled to a survey of the entire State of Arizona for the 
extent of mottled enamel in the permanent teeth of school children and to 
analyses of the drinking water of the communities where the tooth examinations 
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were made. The metliod ' nsed in the fluoride determinations was that of Pair- 
child, noted on page 293, with certain modifications wiiicii are described in detail. 
An individual report is given of the findings in each of the communities investi- 
gated, including the location and population of the community, the extent and 
degree of mottled enamel, and the source and analysis of the drinking water. 

Mottled enamel, varying in degree from mild to severe, was found in about 45 
towns or rurai districts in the State. In communities where there was no 
mottled enamel, the fluoride content of the drinking waters did not exceed two 
parts per million. Concentrations of from two to three parts, per million 
appeared to be on the border line of safety, the extent of mottled enamel varying 
from no mottling in about 50 per cent of the cases to mild and in some instances 
more severe mottling. Concentrations of from about three to five parts per 
million were associated with mottled enamel varying in degree from mild to 
moderately severe, and concentrations in excess of five parts per million with 
mottled enamel of the moderately severe and severe types. 

Differences in fluoride concentration could not be correlated with differences 
in the depth of the water supply or type of well. In some communities water 
from one source contained fluorides and from another source did not 

It is pointed out in conclusion that “elimination of this distressing and 
disfiguring tooth defect is a matter of prevention which can at this time be 
accomplished only by a change in the water supply of the afflicted communities 
to one which does not contain toxic concentrations of fluorides. Unfortunately, 
this is not easily possible in every section and a great economic problem is 
involved. Methods of treatment of public water supplies for the removal of 
toxic concentrations of fluorides are now being investigated in this laboratory.” 

[Present status of the knowledge of vitamins] (Jour. Amer. Med. Absoo., 
B8 ilBBi), Nos. 2$, pp. 1981-1987; 24, PP. 2054-2060; 25, pp. 2201-2208; 26, pp. 
2282-2288; 99 (1932), Nos. 1, pp. 26-31; 2, pp. 120-124; 3, pp. 215-222 ;■ 4^^ pp. 
301-309; 5, pp. S84-S88; 6, pp. 469-4'^5). — ^The critical reviews noted below 
were prepared under the auspices of a committee consisting of M. Pishbein, 
chairman, D. B. Mendel, and J. Hess, representing a joint committee of the 
council on pharmacy and chemistry and the committee on foods of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Vitamin A, by L. B, Mendel (vol. 98, pp. 1981-1987) ; 
Clinical features of Vitamin A Deficiency, by G. B. Busterman and D. L. Wilbur 
(pp. 2054-2060); Key lew of Kecent Studies on the Antineuritic Vitamin— Its 
Ohemical and Physiologic Properties and the Effects of Its Deprivation on the 
Animal Body, by H.. B. Kruse and H. 'V.- McOollum' (pp. 2201-2208) ; Vitamin 
Bi in Jielation to the Glmic,. by G, B..''CowgUr (pp. 2282-2288); The Present 
Status of Vitamin Bg (G)— Historical Survey, by B. Sure (vol. 99, pp. 26-31) ; 
CUnical Aspects of Vitamin G Deficiency, by F. P. Underhill (pp. 120-124); 
Vitamin D, by R. 0. Clouse (pp. 215-222, 301-309) ; The Clinical Significance 
of Vitamin D in Infancy and Childhood, by P. W. Schlutz (pp. 384-388) ; and 
Vitamin H, by H:., MeU. Evans (pp.: 469-475). 

The previously noted paper by Hess on recent advances in knowledge of 
scurvy and the antiscorbutic vitamin (E. S. K., 67, p. 491) is also a part of this 
series. . ’ ' ■ ' 

Vitamin investigations (Idaho Sta. Bui. 192 (1932), p. SB).— This progress 
report includes brief summaries of a continuation of the studies on the vitamin 
C content of the Idaho Burbank and other varieties of potatoes (E. S. R., 66, 
p. 298) and of preliminary work on the vitamin G content of potatoes and the 
vitamin A content of pasture grasses. 

The vitaiiff'n'' A,3,' C, .and content 'of ':€oncord:'’grai>es, E. P, Dakuel and 
H. B. Munseix (t/o«£r. Agr. Research [U. i8.3, 43 (1932), Vo. 7, pp. 443-443. 
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figs. 3 ). — Following tlie same metliods as in an earlier study of other varieties 
of grapes (B. B. B., 66, p. 896), the authors have found that Concord grapes 
{Vitis ladrusGd) contain a very small amount of vitamin A, barely detectable 
amounts of vitamin B, and no detectable amounts of vitamin C or G. It is 
suggested that the greater content of vitamins A, B, and C in the edible por- 
tions of Malaga (seeded) and Sultanina (whole) grapes and the presence of 
vitamin G in the latter may be accounted for by a greater concentration of 
vitamins in the sMns which were retained in these varieties but discarded in 
the Concord grapes. 

Production of vitamin A by a species of Corynebacterium, C. E. Skinnbb 
and M. P. Gundebson (Jour, Biol, Chem,, 97 (1982) ^ No, 1, pp. 53-56^ fig, 1). — 
Bried bacteria of a species of Corynebacterium grown on a vitamin A-free 
medium in total darkness cured xerophthalmia in young rats very promptly, and 
induced slight hut definite growth when fed daily in 1-g amounts as a supple- 
ment to a vitamin A-free diet. Larger amounts were not consistently consumed. 
It is noted that the organism has an orange color, but tests for carotene were 
not made. 

Processed ripe and green olives for vitamin A, H. B. Kites (Fruit Prod. 
Jour, and Anier. Vinegar Indus., 11 (1932), No. 12, pp. 370, 371, fig. 1). — la 
studies at the Bureau of Home Economies, IJ. S. D. A., canned ripe olives of the 
Manzanillo variety were found to have a vitamin A value of approximately 70 
units per ounce, but to have no detectable amounts of vitamins B, G, C, and B. 
Canned green olives of a well-known brand purchased on the Washington market 
proved to be as rich in vitamin A as the Manzanillo ripe olives, but ripe olives 
of the Mission variety were only about half as rich in vitamin A. 

Ferrous iodide as a substitute for vitamin A in rats, H. O. Oameeon 
iBcience, 76 (1932), No, 1957, pp. 18, 19). — ^A repetition of the experiments of 
Chidester et al., from which the conclusion was drawn that small doses of sirup 
of ferrous iodide can take the place of vitamin A in the cure of xerophthalmia 
and promotion of growth in rats (B. S. E., 60, p. 853), Is reported. 

In the curative tests conducted on 45 rats, the ferrous iodide treatment in a 
few cases appeared to exert a temporary inhibiting effect on bleeding about the 
eyes, but the bleeding always reappeared and xerophthalmia progressed through 
the usual course. The treatment had no effect on the incidence of terminal 
infections of the glands about the mouth. Beath was hastened by an average 
of 12 days, and the food consumption was decidedly less than normal. In the 
prophylactic tests on 18 rats, the treatment had no effect on the incidence of 
terminal infections of the glands about the mouth nor on the ineidenee or course 
of xerophthalmia, although it did delay the onset of xerophthalmia and loss of 
weight and death. It also increased the food consumption. 

' The administration of ferrous iodide and linoleic acid to rats deprived 
of vitamin A, L. L. Beed, L. B. Mekdel, and H. B. Vickeby' (Science, 7$ (1932), ■ 
No.' 1970, .pp. 300, 301 ). — ^Evidence is summarized indicating that, contrary to 
the results reported by Chidester et ah, but in harmony with those pf Cameron 
noted above, “ the administration of ferrous iodide and linoleic acid, alone and 
in combination, was ineffective as a cure for xerophthalmia, as a stimulant to 
growth, or as a preventive of infection or renal disturbance in rats deprived of 
vitamin A,” ' ' 

In explanation of the findings of Chidester et ah, the authors expressed the 
opinion that their experimental conditions Were not in accordance wi th the 
accepted standards of modern vitamin testing. Possible objectionable factors 
in their technic include vitamin A in the diet in small amounts, large stores of 
vitamin A in the rats at the beginning of the experiment, and simultaneous 
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depletion of the animals of vitamins A and D. It is thought that some or all 
of these factors “ seem to have resulted in a stunted nonreactive animal 'which 
could not be expected to give the clear-cut responses required in vitamin work/’ 

FeiTOiis iodide and linolelc acid in vitamin A deficiency. A reply to 
certain criticisms, P. E. Chidestee {Science, 76 ( 1982 ), No. 1976 , pp . //dfi, 
487) —A reply to the paper noted above. 

The relative qiiaiititles of the Iieat-stahle and lieat-laMle fractions of 
vitamin B in raw and evaporated milk, L. T. Samvels and F. 0. Koch 
(Jour. NutriUon, 5 (1982), No. S, pp. 807-824, fWs. S).— In this quantitative 
comparison of raw and evaporated milk foi* their content of the heat-labile 
and heat-stable fractions of vitamin B commonly referred to as vitamins B 
and G, an extract prepared from yeast by the Kinnersley-Peters method was 
used as the source of vitamin B in the vitamin G experiments and Fleisch- 
mann’s starcli-free yeast, dried and autoclaved at 15 lbs. pressure for 4 hours, 
as the source of G in the vitamin B experiments. 

An attempt was first made to- separate the two factors from raw certified 
milk by alcohol fractionation of the milk solids. This separation gave positive 
evidence of the two fractions in the milk, but involved too great losses to be 
used for quantitative work. Fresh milk was then used to determine which 
of the two vitamins was the limiting factor. After growth had ceased on 
15 c c of the milk daily, autoclaved yeast was without efiEect, but the Kinnersley- 
Peters extract brought about resumption of growth at a normal rate. These 
findings confirm the conclusions of Macy et al. (E. S. R,, 57, p. 390) and of 
Hunt and Krauss (E. S. B., 60, p. 694) that the limiting factor in milk is the 
antineuritic vitamin. 

In tlie quantitative comparison of vitamin B in fresh and evaporated milk, 
milk of the same lot as that used for the preparation of the evaporated milk 
was kept in frozen storage until required. Tests of the frozen milk after 6 
months’ storage at "-4° C. showed that the vitamin B content had not been 
lowered appreciably. Three methods were followed in the comparison. In 
the first the evaporated milk diluted with an equal quantity of distilled water 
and the raw milk were fed in the same graded quantities as the sole source 
of vitamin B, with 0.5 g of the autoclaved yeast as the source of vitamin G. 
In the second, all groups were fed the two kinds of milk at the same low level, 15 
c e daily, supplemented with varying quantities of an accurately standardized 
antineuritic vitamin B concentrate. In the third the effectiveness of the two 
forms of milk for lactation was tested by a method very similar to that de- 
scribed by Sure (E. S. B., 61, p. 696). The results obtained by the three 
methods were consistent in showing that commercial evaporation destroys 
about one-sixth to one*fifth of the antineuritic heat-labile vitamin B, and that 
all cows’ milk is low in this vitamin. For optimum growth as much as 
25 c c (3.49 g) of the milk was required per rat per day. No wide vaxiation 
in the vitamin B content was observed in the different supplies of milk. 

In the ^tamin G tests only the first of the three methods was used. The 
technic was similar to that of Aykroyd and Boscoe (E, S. E., 62, p. 194) except 
that the growth periods were longer, parallel controls were always run, and the 
rats, were- "Carefully : matched. .The' growth .records 'confirmed the. evidence- of 
various investigators that the heat-stable fraction contains more than one vita- 
min, but showed no differences between the evaporated and the raw milk. The 
quantity of milk necessary for optimum growth, while smaller than that re- 
quired for vitamin B, was fairly large, from 17 to 20 c c per rat per day. Oon- 
cerning the relation of pellagra to the heat-stable fraction, it is noted that in 
many eases skin symptoms appeared during the period of rapid growth. In 
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the fiutliors’ opinion, “ the question of the identity of this heat-stable factor 
with the antipellagra fraction is still unsettled.” 

The general conclusions concerning the value of milk as a source of the 
factors comprising the vitamin B complex are as follows : “ The results in the 
growth experiments show that milk contains all the water-soluble vitamins 
necessary for the growth of the rat, but that relatively large volumes must 
be taken to obtain optimum growth. Commercial evaporation has not seriously 
affected these substances. The small destruction in the case of the antineuritic 
fraction is probably in large part due to tbe process of sterilization in which 
temperatures above 100° are maintained for some time. Undoubtedly it is 
wise to include other sources of these vitamins, in all infant dietaries.” 

Studies in the physiology of vitamins, XIX, XX, B. Buback: and C. B. 
CowGiLL {Jour, Biol. Cliem., $8 No. $, pp. 673-696, fips. 3). — continua- 

tion of the series noted previously (E. S. R., 67, p. 633) . 

XIX. The acidrhase 'balance of the blood during lack of undifferentiated 
vitamin B (pp. 673-684). — Evidence is presented indicating that in dogs on a 
diet deficient in the vitamin B complex no significant alterations in the concen- 
trations of serum electrolytes take place provided food consumption is main- 
tained. In dogs which refuse to eat, changes similar to those taking place in 
simple inanition occur. 

“ In general the results of the investigation indicate that it is difficult to 
bring about a condition of acidosis in the dog either by simple fasting or by 
lack of undifferentiated vitamin B. Shortage of this dietary factor is not 
primarily responsible for any characteristic changes in the acid-base balance 
of the blood.” 

XX. The glucose tolerance during lack of undifferentiated vitamm B (pp. 
685-696) .—The conflicting literature concerning the relation of vitamin B to 
carbohydrate metabolism is reviewed, and a series of glucose tolerance experi- 
ments on dogs is reported with paired controls to make allowance for the 
evidence of coneomitant fasting. 

A definite decrease in glucose tolerance was exhibited by both the vitamin 
B"deficient animals and the controls, the degree of disturbance in both cases 
being directly proportional to the severity of the fasting. In two experiments 
the vitamm B concentrate administered was prepared by the method of Block 
and Cowgill (E. S. R, 67, p. 503) and was practically free of carbohydrate. It 
was administered by intravenous injection into dogs showing the characteristic 
nervous manifestations of vitamin B deficiency. Although these symptoms 
were promptly relieved, there was no change in the glucose tolerance until 
after the ingestion of food, when the tolerance increased to normal levels. 

“It is concluded that the decrease in carbohydrate tolerance shown by 
animals deprived of vitamin B is the result of the accompanying inanition. The 
view that vitamin B plays a specific role in the metabolism of carbohydrate is 
not supported by this investigation.” 

Avitaminosis, IV, V {Arch. Int. Med., Jf9 (1932), No. 3, pp. 397-408, figs. 3).— 
In continuation of the series of studies noted previously (E. S. B,, 66, p. 49S), 
two papers are presented. 

IV. The effect of a deficiency of the vitamm B complex on the lipid metab- 

olism and glycogen content of the liver of the albino rat, B. Sure and M. E. 
Smith (pp. 397-404) .—This is the complete report, with experimental data, of 
a study of which the previous paper in the series constituted a preliminary 
report.' '' , ’ ■ 

V. '' The "specific effect of vitamim Bd^ on the differential count of the 

albino rat, B. ' Sure , and B. J. 'Walker- ■■■(jpp. 405-408). — ^Byidenee i^ presented. 
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indicating tliat the lymphopenia and corresponding polymorphonuclear leiico 
cytosis previously noted as occurring in imconi plicated vitamin B (B plus G) 
deficiency and tentatively attributed tO' inanition (E. S. R., 65, p. 495), are the 
manifestations of a deficiency of vitamin B per se (Bi). 

The procedure consisted in studying three groups of lltter-inate rats of the 
same sex in sets of four. The first animal was given a diet satisfactory in 
every known respect with the exception of vitamin B, vitamin Q being fur- 
nished by 10 per cent autoclaved dehydrated yeast. The second received the 
same Q.uaiitity of the same diet and water as the first with the exception that 
untreated yeast, furnishing an abundance of both vitamins B and G, replaced the 
autoclaved yeast. The third received the same quantity of the same diet as 
the second except that the water was allowed ad libitum, and the fourth the 
same diet as the second, but unrestricted in amount with water ad libitum. 
Changes in the polymorphonuclear and leucocyte counts occurred only in the 
first group. 

Effect of lead arsenate spray on the composition and vitamin content 
of oranges, E. H. Nelson and H, H. Mottern (Amer. Jour. Pul). Health, 
(W3^), No. 6, pp. o87-600f fig. 1). — This contribution from the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils reports chemical analyses and vitamin C assays 
of Florida Valencia oranges from trees sprayed with lead arsenate and non- 
sprayed trees, and of processed and nonprocessed fruit from both. The process- 
ing of the fruit was carried out in accordance with the regulations of the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration and consisted in heating the fruit to 
110® P. for a period of 8 hours to destroy larvae of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

The processing "was found not to change the character of the sugars, citric 
acid, and vitamin 0 content of the fruit, but spraying the trees with lead arse- 
nate altered the composition of the fruit. The most pronounced change was a 
reduction in the acidity of the juice. There was also a decrease in the sucrose 
and a corresponding increase in the invert sugar content. There were no differ- 
ences in the total ash or alkalinity of the ash. The arsenic content of the edible 
portion of the fruit was not increased by spraying the trees even with heavy 
doses of lead arsenate. 

The vitamin C content of the sprayed fruit was much lower than of the urn 
sprayedr. In heavily sprayed fruit the potency was decreased from one-thircl to 
one-halt Inasmuch as the ratio, Brix : acidity, obtamed by dividing the per- 
centage of total soluble solids by the percentage of citric acid, was higher in the 
sprayed than the unsprayed fruit, the possibility of using this ratio as a measure 
of' the .vitamin 0 content, of oranges is suggested...,' It is noted also that as^ this 
value normally increases as the fruit ripens, the maturity standards based on 
this ratio are not reliable for sprayed fruits. “This fact has been taken advan- 
tage of by unscrupulous fruit growers to market their fruit early in the season 
when better prices may be obtained.” 

.Vitaintn 'O, content of Orange-Crush ■ beverage;, B. M. amh F. 0. Koch 
(imus., ■anJHngm. Olmm., U {1932), No. 3, pp. 851, ^5g).-~This study was 
undertaken to determine what effect the processes of preparation, mixing, and 
slprage have upon the vitamin C content of orange juice as used in the uianufac- 
ture of this commercial beverage. The materials tested included unstrained 
orange juice pressed from freshly gathered oranges ; Crush sirup made from 
this juice by the addition of sugar, lemon citric acid, and small amounts of 
sodium benzoate aud color ; and bottled Orange Crush prepared by dilution of 
The sirup with 'carbonated' tap water. : .These were tested when' freshly prepared 
and after storage for 3 months at refrigerator temperature, and in addition 
.oranges and' orange J'Uice frozen within '4$. hours after expressin.,g''and atored'.in 
the frozen state were also tested after 8 months. 
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Tlie orange juice and tlie carbonated beverage lost tbeir antiscorbutic potency 
very rapidly. Whole oranges and the orange sirup retained their potency prac- 
tically nndiminislied during the entire storage 'period, but the frozen orange 
Juice lost its potency. When the same dilution of sirup was made in the labo- 
ratory with a minimum opportunity for exposure to air' and room temperature 
and the product was tested after storage for 10 days, there was no detectable 
loss of antiscorbutic potency. “ It appears, therefore, that a nmximum interval 
of 10 to_14 days between dilution and consumption of the finished, product as- 
sures the presence of antiscorbutic potency in Orange Crush as it is dispensed 
to the public.-’ The dilution of the orange juice is such that 21 c e of the final 
product contains 1 c c of the original juice. 

The anemia of scurvy. — Effect of vitamin O diet on blood formation in 
experimentai scurvy of guinea pigs, S. K. Mettiee and W. B. Chew (Jout, 
Expt, Med., 00 (1932), No. 6, pp. 971-979, pi. 1, figs. 2 ). — A study is reported of the 
changes in the blood and the condition of the bone marrow at autopsy in guinea 
pigs on a scorbutic diet, in some cases supplemented with orange juke after 
the onset of scurvy. During the progress of the disease losses in weight, pro- 
gressive anemia, and a moderate increase in reticulated red blood cells occurred. 
The bone marrow of the scorbutic animals showed large numbers of erythrogenlc 
cells, with little evidence of active maturation to adult erythrocytes. In the 
animals given orange juice after the onset of symptoms, there was a reticulocyte 
response. The bone marrow of such animals showed relatively more adult 
red blood cells than that of untreated scorbutic guinea pigs. “ It is conciiicled 
from this study that the anemia of experimentally induced scurvy in the guinea 
pig is largely dependent upon vitamin C deficiency, resulting in retarded mat- 
uration of the red blood cell.” 

The question of synthesis of the antirachitic vitamin by the cod, A. F. 
Hess, G. E. Bills, M. Wein stock, and M. Imboden (Soc. Expt Biol, and Med. 
PrO'O., 29 {1932), No 9, pp. 1227, 1228).— In this preliminary report it is noted 
briefiy that in experiments carried on several years ago and not reported 
hitherto the livers of cod which had been given by means of a pipette at 2-tlay 
intervals five feedings of 10 mg each of nonirradiated ergostexol showed no 
higher content of vitamin D in the liver when killed and tested 36 hours after 
the last feeding than control fish kept under the same conditions but without 
ergosterol. In a more recent experiment similar negative results w^ere obtained 
when the fish were given ergosterol by intramuscular injection. 

“These experiments furnish no evidence that ergosterol, whether given by 
mouth or intramuscularly, is utilized by the cod in the elaboration of vitamin D, 
but do not preclude the ability of these fish to synthesize this vitamin under 
difterent conditions,” 

Studies on vitamin E, I— IV [trans. titlel, A. JuHi.sz-ScHAj'FER {Arch. Path. 
Anat. u. Physiol, lyirehowj, 281 {1931), No. 1, pp. 3-34, figS‘ 7.5; 3o-k5, figs. 
2; 46-52; 53-65, figs. 5).— An extensive investigation of the effects of vitamin 
E deficiency on rats is reported in four pages. 

I. Alterations in the ^'e productive organs during B avitaminosis.— This study 
of the functional and morphological effects of vitamin E deficiency was con- 
ducted on 52 male (34 experimental and IS control) and 37 female (23 experi- 
mental and 14 control) rats, some of which were albino and some mixed black 
and white. Four diets were used, including the basal vitamin E-free diet of 
Evans (E. S, B., 53, p, 695),. two others containing wheat starch, casein, fat, 
salt, cod-liver oil, and yeast in varying proportions, and one containing milk 
powder in addition to these ingredients. The controls receiving any of these 
diets plus from 1 to 3 drops of , wheat' germ .. oil per rat per day grew at a some^ 
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wliat lower rate tlian normally fed rats. The omission of the wheat germ 
oil (lid not alter this growth rate appredabij". 

All of the diets without the wheat germ oil caused 100 per cent sterility in 
tlie males. The testicular changes, which are illustrated by microphotographs, 
were in general agreement with those described by Mason (E. S. R., 55, p. 194), 
although the various stages or phases of the testicular degeneration did not 
eorrespoiKl exactly with those as described by Mason. In the female rats, the 
fertility was 05 per cent in the first tw^o months and then fell to 20 per cent 
in the following two months, and after that to zero. The young born in the 
first iiioiitli died soon after birth and those in the next two months were 
born dead. Histological examination of the ovaries shOTved no abnormality. 

II. Action of vitamin B on in vitro transplmiU , — ^An ether extract of wheat 
germ oil was found to have a stimulating effect upon the growth of cultures 
of tissues of 5' to 15-day-old chicken embryos in a medium containing plasma 
from a year-old hen, but without embryonal extract. The oil inactivated as to 
vitamin E by sterilization was without effect. This is thought to suggest the 
possibility that vitamin E plays a role in cell multiplication. 

III. Experiments on the question of “ ex non usil” — The problem of storage 
of surplus vitamin E was investigated in two ways: (1) By gradually reducing 
the amount of vitamin B furnished in food until the animals were subsisting 
Oil a vitamin E-free diet and examining the testes from time to time, and (2) 
by feeding an excess of vitamin E over a considerable period of time and then 
removing it from the diet and continued examination of the testes. In the 
first series it was found that after 120 days on a vitamin E-free ration the 
final stage in the degeneration of the testes was reached. In the second after 
the same length of time on the vitamin E-free diet the changes were not so 
complete, resembling the ordinary picture of E avitaminosis at the end of the 
fifth to the tenth week. This is thought to indicate that considerable excess 
of vitamin E may be stored in the body. 

IV. Studies on the vitamin cojntent of the feces . — ^Rats were fed a synthetic 
diet containing 10 per cent of the feces of other rats that had been fed (1) an 
excess of vitamin E, (2)1 or 2 drops of wheat germ oil as the source of 
vitamin E, and (3) a vitamin E-free diet. UTie rats in the first group only were 
protected from vitamin E deficiency. This is thought to indicate that when 
vitamin E is fed in excess a part of it is excreted in the f^ces. 

{"Studies on nutritional anemia], ■ 0. iMUsisstppl Rpt. 19'32, 

pp. A progress report on the investigation noted previously (B. S. R., 

:66,,p-T9S). , . ■ '"'"'T, 

^ Tlietary practices" in relation to the incidence of peilagra,--!,' study 

of .family dietaries in Leon County, Florida, M. R. Sandeus and' B, C^kaidy 
L it IfeU., 51? Bo, S, pp. S62-S72, fig, 1).— This paper revfews 

briefly the more important literature dealing with the relation of diet to 
pellagra, and reports a study of family dietaries in Leon County, Fla., undeK* 
taken with the hope of securing information concerning a seasonal variation 
In the diets of pellagrous families and any important differences in the choice 
of foods by this group as compared with nonpeilagroiis families. 

Sixteen fan^ in which one or more active cases of pellagra existed and 
13 families of similar occupational level who were free from the disease coop- 
erated in the study. Dietary records to the number of 93, each covering a 
period of 7 days, were collected from these families at four different seasons, 
midwinter, spring, late summer, and fall. These records were analyzed for 
total calories and grams of protein per adult male unit per day by seasons for 
the pellagrous and nonpeilagroiis families and for the seasonal percentage distri* 
bution of total calories among the important food groups. 
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Tlie total calories were liberal and tiie total protein witliin norma! limits in 
bc^tli groups. Tliere were significant differences in favor of the nonpellagrons 
groiii3 in the consumption of milk and succulent vegetables, particularly, in the 
fall and winter diets, with some indication of a more liberal consumption of 
eggs, cheese, and fruits. The consumption of lean meat and fish was similar 
in both groups. 

These findings are considered to confirm reported observations of previous 
in^'estigators of an inverse relationship between the use of milk and succulent 
vegetables and the incidence of pellagra, and to extend these findings in show- 
ing a greater seasonal variation in the use of these foods by pellagrous than 
non pellagrous families. “A study of 29 families is too limited in scope to war- 
rant generalizations. The results, however, would seem to justify emphasis, 
in practical dietary recommendations, on the need for an increased use of 
succulent vegetables during the months when garden produce is less plentiful 
and for the establishment of a uniformly liberal milk supply throughout the 
year.*' 

Food supply and pellagra incidence In South Carolina farm families, 
H. K. Stiebeling and H. E. Munsell (IT. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 333 (1932), pp. 
36 ). — “The investigation included the collection of information regarding the 
food used by 73 farm families in Lee County, S. C. : the evaluation of the 
food supply in terms of its adequacy for good nutrition ; periodic examinations 
of members of the cooperating families for symptoms of pellagra ; and a study 
of the relation of the food supply to pellagra incidence. The food habits of the 
families successful in warding off pellagra, as well as those of the families 
succumbing to the disease, were carefully observed, and nutrition demonstrations 
were conducted in which pellagra-preventing food materials were furnished to 
certain families^’ 

The diets in the early spring of the families in which one or more members 
showed symptoms of pellagra in the late spring consisted largely of bread- 
sriiffs, sweets, and fats, and were consequently low in calcium, iron, and 
vitamins A and C, and very deficient in the pellagra-preventing factor as calcu- 
lated from data given in publications of the U. S. Public Health Service 
(E. S. R., 67, p. 488) . The diets of the families w^hich were successful in warding 
off pellagra were more abundant in all these factors. The food showing the 
greatest difference between the two groups wns milk, the a vein ge per capita 
consumption of which during the late winter and spring “was 2.26 cups in 
14 families in which only 2 cases of pellagra developed among 63 individuals, 
as compared with 0.18 cup in 13 families in wliich 29 cases of pellagra devel- 
oped among 69 individuals. 

In 44 families supplied with one of six pellagra-preventing food materials 
during the early spring, pellagra was reduced below previous years to such an 
extent as to lead to the conclusion that “the addition of 2 to 4 oz. of dry 
skim milk or 1 lb. of evaporated milk, or 1 to 2 oz. of wheat germ, or 1% pints 
of canned tomatoes, or % lb. of cured lean pork, or 1 oz. of pure dry yeast 
per person per day to the food supply customarily used in winter and early 
spring sufiSces to reduce greatly the incidence of pellagra among families 
which In times of stress subsist on a very monotonous and one-sided diet con- 
taining very little milk, lean meat, fish, or eggs.'’ 

Calculations from prevailing retail prices of the average money values of 
the diets during April or ^ M a group of 13 families whose diets were 
pellagra-preventing during the year and the same number of families wdiose 
diets were not pellagra-preventing gave values of 22.13 and 11.85 ets., respec- 
tively, as compared with 28 '62 cts; for the low cost adequate ' dietary recom* 
mended by Stiebeling and JBirdseye ' (K R„ 65, p. 192), 
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The prevalence of pellagra among the tinaicled families appeared to be 
related to their supply of home-produced food. Over half of the 14 unaided 
families among whom pellagra was ■ not observed owned cows, raised hogs for 
food, and had vegetable gardens, while of the 59 other families only one-fourth 
had COW'S, one-lialf swine, and one-half gardens. It is thought that tlie faiiiilies 
cooperating in this study could afford diets furnishing throughout the year at 
least minimum quantities of protective foods only through a carefully planned 
program of home food production and conservation. 

Astlima from food odors, S. M. Feinbeeg and P. L. Abies (Jour. Anier. Med. 
Assoc., 98 (1932), No. 26, pp. 2280, 2281). — Three case reports are given of at- 
tacks of asthma induced by the odor during cooking of foods to which tiie 
patients reacted by the usual tests. In one case the offending material was 
shrimps and in the other two peas, beans, and lentils. The reactions are at- 
tributed to volatile substances given off by the offending foods during cooking. 
It is thought that attention to the likelihood of food odors as factors in sensi- 
tization may clear up some of the food sensitive cases that have not responded 
to the elimination of the suspected food from the diet. 

A tecliiiiqiie for studying the metabolism of rats, V. Koee^s'chevsky and 
M. Denison {Biocliem. Jour., 26 (1932), No. 1, pp. 147-150). — A detailed descrip- 
tion is given of the technic which the authors have developed to obviate the 
many difficulties involved in determining the metabolism of rats, 

A convenient feed cup for rats, R.. W.. 'Pn^CHEii (Indus, mid Nnght. Cfiem., 
AmW. Ed., 4' (1932), No. S, p. 327, fig. 1 ). — The feeding cup described and 
photographed is made from two tin cans of such relative dimensions that one 
will readily fit into the other without binding. The cans are cut to approxi- 
mately the same height on a lathe or by means of tin shears, and a round hole 
of sufficient size to permit easy entrance of the rat’s head is cut in the end of 
the smaller can. The feed is put in the larger can, and the smaller can is in- 
verted and forced dowm into position inside the larger. The cup may be sus- 
pended from the top of the cage by wires or fastened to the side. In the latter 
ease it is suggested that it be placed at an angle from the side of the cage to 
prevent the possibility of excreta lodging in the cup, 

A balance for live animals, B. P, Ckocicer- and E. Wastenf.ys (Science. 75 
(1932), No. 1954, P- 614, fig^ i).~This apparatus, a diagram for which is pre- 
sented, involves the addition of a simple attachment to a commercial beam 
balance of 1 kg capacity, reading directly from 0 to 100 g in 1-g intervals. In 
the original balance the oscillations of the beam ai*e damped by a paddle attach- 
ment immersed in oil. The additional attachment consists of a paddle im- 
mersed in oil which is attached to the underside of a cup-shaped scale pan. The 
attachment is said to dampen successfully the sideways or rotatory oscilhi- 
t ions caused by the movement of the animal in the pan. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

'"■Textile, research, compiled by U. S. Institute fob Textile' Research (0cm- 
\Wdge: Mass. Inst. Teclmot, 1932, pp. XNI+264, [i^3). — ^A memorial to 

the late Samuel W. Stratton, this book comprises the following articles re- 
viewing progress in the several fields of textile research: Physical Testing, 
by H. J. Ball (pp, 1-23) ; Chemical Analysis, by I. P. X. Harold (pp. 24-48) ; 
Dye Chemistry and Application, by L. A. Olney (pp. 49-64) ; Application of 
Optical Equipment to Textile Research, by E. R. Schwarz (pp. 65-74) ; Textile 
Microbiology, by B. E. Proctor and W. (x. Chace (pp, 75-86) ; Technology of 
Cotton Manufacture, by H. H. Willis (pp. 87-97) ; Cotton Fiber Research, by 
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K. K. Worner (pp. 98-110) ; Drydeaning, by P. B. Mack (pp. 111-122) ; Tech- 
nology of Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, by E, D. Powle (pp. 123-135); 
Wool Fiber Research, by J. I. Hardy (pp. 136-145) ; The Eaundry Industry, 
by G. H., Johnson (pp. 146-153) ; Technology of Silk Manufacture, by W. F. 
Edwards (pp. 154-161) ; Silk Fiber Research, by W. M. Scott (pp. 162-169) ; 
Textile Machinery Design, by G. B. Haven (pp, 170-177) ; Technology of Rayon 
Manufacture, by A. K. Johnson (pp. 178-183) ; Rayon Fiber Research, by 
H, DeW. Sniith (pp. 184-202) ; Technology of Finishing, by W. H. Cady (pp. 
203-211) ; Technology of Bast Fiber Manufacture, by S. J. Hayes (pp. 212- 
222) ; Bast and Hard Fiber Research, by L. H. Dewey (pp. 223-227) ; Asbestos 
Textile Industry, by J. M. Weaver (pp, 228-234) ; Economic Research, by 
H. Y. R. Scheel (pp. 235-245) ; and Consumer Specifications for Textile Prod- 
ucts, by L. R. Gilbert (pp. 246-254). An index of abstracts and bibliography 
in Vol. I of the Official Bulletin of United States Institute for Textile Research, 
Inc,, compiled by C. H. Clark, is appended. 

Textile analysis, S. R. and E. R. Tkotman {London: Gliarles Griffm & Co., 
1932, pp. [3] +301, figs. 57).— -This book treats of the identification and deter- 
mination of textile fibers; physical tests for textile materials; determination 
of specific gravity and viscosity ; standard volumetric solutions ; analysis of 
organic compounds; acids; indicators and their hydrogen-ion concentrations; 
alkalies ; bleaching agents ; water and effluents ; analysis of fibers ; oils ; organic 
solvents; formaldehyde, tannins, bluing agents, and glycerol; starch, dextrin, 
glue, gelatin, casein, and vegetable gums; metallic salts; nitro-compounds, 
amines, and phenols ; and the detection and analysis of dyestuffs. 

Medulla in wool, B. L. Elphick (Neio Zeal. Jour. Agr., 1^2 {19S1), No. 2, 
pp. 91-98, figs. ^).— In this paper from the Massey Agricultural College the 
author describes a method of testing for medulla in wool. The test consists of 
washing the wool sample in gasoline to remove dirt and grease, combing out the 
sample with the fingers, and immersing it in benzol in a testing tray with a 
black background. A glass plate is then placed over the sample. When viewed 
from above the wool fibers, 'while not actually invisible, have a silky transparent 
appearance, but the medullated fibers are bright and chalky and are easily 
distinguished. 

HOME MAHAGEMEHT AHB EQITIPMEHT 

Comparison of two scales for measuring the cost of value of family 
living, B. L. Kiekpatrick and E. G. Tough {Amer. Jour. Socioh, 37 (1931), No. 
3, pp. — The Zimmerman adult equivalent scale (E. S. R., 61, p. 85; 

62, p. 389) and the Kirkpatrick cost-consumption unit scale (B. S. R., 50, p. 294; 
54, p. 885) are compared, using the 194 white village family summaries in the 
Orozet, Va., survey noted below, 71 of the same summaries, the 33 extreme cases 
being omitted, and 131 summaries — every seventh summary of 909 — in a farmer’s 
standard of living study being conducted in Wisconsin. 

Three sets of Pearsonian coefficients of correlation were computed, as shown 
by the' following table : 
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Coefflci&nts for different variables 


Dependent variables for diflerent groups of families 

Expendi- 
tures per 
adult male 
equivalent 
(Xi) 

Sum of ex- 
penditures 
per cost- 
consump- 
tion unit 
(X 2 ) 

Total ex- 
penditures 
per family 
(Ail) 

Expenditures per adult male equivalent (Xi): 

104 village families - 


0. 93 


71 village families 1 - . - 


.90 


131 farm families -- 


.89 


Total expenditures per family (X 3 ): 

104 village familipR _ __ 

0. 57 

.88 


03 village fa.TT)i1ies 1 _ . __ 

.30 

.72 


131 farm families 

.52 

.84 


Gross cash income per family; 

131 farm families (Xd. 

.44 

.67 

0. 59 



i Village families with extreme cases omitted. 


The authors conclude that while the adult male equivalent is the more readily 
applied, the greater exactness of the cost-consumption unit method gives a feel- 
ing of more certainty. The difference of the means for the two units, which is 
4.52 times the standard error, shows a significant difference between the means 
obtained by the two methods. 

Standards of living in the village of Or ozet, Virginia, E. L.' Kibkpatkice: 
and E. G. Tough (Vo. JJniVy Rec., Bxt, Ber,, 16 (1931)^ No, 40, pU, S, 

fige, 7). — This study of family standards of living and the relation between such 
standards and social activities is based upon data for the year 1929^30 obtained 
by the survey method from 104 white and 24 negro families. The village, its 
population, trade facilities, social, religious, and economic organizations and 
institutions, etc., are discussed. Tables and charts are included showing for 
the white families grouped as poor, intermediate, and prosperous the average 
amounts and distribution of expenditures for the principal groups of goods and 
services. Comparisons are made with the findings of Gee and Stauffer in the 
Study of rural and urban living standards in Virginia (E. S. R., 62, p. 581). 
Tables and charts are also included showing for the negro families the average 
value of the principal groups of goods and services, and making comparisons 
with the findings of Kirkpatrick and Sanders in the study of the cost of living 
among colored families in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas (B. S. R., 52, p. 791). 

The social institutions and agencies of the village, the churches, the local 
government situation, and the voluntary organizations are discussed as factors 
determining the standards of living of the village. 

■ The ' Standard of living on specific owner-operated Vermont farms, M. 
Muse (Vemon;^ jSfa. Bui, 340 (1932), pp, 54, figs. 8 ), data analyzed for 
this bulletin were obtained from carefully itemized accounts kept by 58 home 
makers for 1 year, 11 for 2, and 5 for 3 years, making a total of 95 annua! 
records representing 74 households on owner-operated dairy farms throughout 
the State, The period covered was from 1927 to 1939, inclusive, but a study of 
changes in general price levels and changing conditions within the State during 
this period led to the conclusion that the data were sufficiently comparable to 
be included in one study, inasmuch as there were few apparent changes in the 
condition of farm families in the State during the period, and the majority of 
the accounts were kept during the two years 1928 and 1929 in which prices 
did not change' materially. , 

The average cash and percentage distributions of living expenditures have 
been tabulated for seven different income levels, the range extending from 
below $1,200 to $2,700 or above for the money value of all IM mean 

gross cash income, based upon 75 records representing 59 farms, was $3,500, 
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witii a range from $540 to $0,341. The farm expenses averaged $2,096 and 
the expenses for family living $1,055, 

As calculated from the total number of 95 records, the farms supplied on the 
average 40 per cent of the total family living expenses ($372 for food, $133 
for wood and ice, and $248 for house rental value). “As the value of all living 
increased, that of farm products used also increased but not in the same ratio, 
hence as the value of ail living increased the percentage of farm products used 
decreased. Practically one-half of the value of all living for those families 
located in the lower income group was farm supplied, and with each rise in the 
level of living the value of farm-supplied food, of house, and of supplied fuel 
and ice tended to increase. On the average slightly more than onediaif of the 
food used was farm supplied, pei’centages varying from 52 to 58 but without re- 
lation to the value of all living. Neither was definite relationship apparent 
between the level of living and the percentages for use of house, or of fuel 
and ice supplied, although each exhibited some tendency to decrease.'' 

The allocations of living costs are presented in tabular and graphic form 
and discussed in considerable detail. In comparison with published reports of 
expense accounts of farm families in other States, it is thought that the ex- 
penditures for clothing were relatively low and for education and other items 
classed as advancement relatively high. 

The factors influencing the cost of living are also discussed in considerable 
detail. In determining the influence of the content of the household iii>on tlie 
cost of living, cost consumption units as developed by Kirkpatrick and asso- 
ciates (see above) were found to he the most satisfactory units for the measure- 
ments of household needs for all consumption goods, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Index to publications of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
1001 — 19 ^ 5 , M. A. Beadley and M. G. Hunt (U. S. Dept, Agr., Index Puhs.y 
1901-1925, pp, yi-\-2689), — ^This is a combined author and subject index of all 
publications of the Department for the period 1901-1925 with the exception of 
the periodicals issued by the several bureaus and offices. The Journal of Agri- 
oultural Research 

Work and progress of the [Idaho] AgriculturaL Experiment Station for 
the year ending December SI, 1931 , E. J. Iddings (Idaho 8ta. Bui. 192 
(19S2), pp. 49), — The experimental work not previously reported is for the most 
part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Eorty-fourtii Annual Report of [Kentucky Station], 1931, I, T, P. 
CooEEB {KentuGky St a. Rpt. 1931, pt. 1, pp. dd).— The experimental work not 
previously reported is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. Meteoro- 
logical observations are also included. 

Forty “fourth Annual Report , of ' the ' [ Michigan Station , 1931] ( MicMga n 
Sta. Rpt, ' 1931 r pp, 225-296, figs, 11). — The experimental work not previously 
reported is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

: ' Forty-fifth Annual Report [of Mississippi Station], 193'2S,'W. R.'Pebuins 
ET AL. (Mississippi St a. Rpt, 1932, pp. 64 )’ — ^The experimental work not pre- 
viously reported is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

"'Forty-fifth Annual Report [of Vermont Station,; J.932J, L. 

(yermoHi Sta, But 344 (1932), pp, 24 ). — ^The experimental work not previously 
referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

[Index to Wyoming Station, publications] J. M. Neal (Wyoming Sta, Index 
Bui. G (1932), pp. 4d).— This lists all bulletins and annual reports and certain 
other publications of the station, and indexes Bulletins 122-187, reports 30^1. 
Circulars 16-25,' and State' Farm Bulletins;, 1-^7. 
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Arkansas Station. — A new greeniiouse whicli will permit of tlie enlargement 
of tile plant disease investigations, particularly of Sclerotium rot or soutliern 
blight, has recently been completed at the Fruit and Truck Substation. 

Two new cooperative projects have recently been begun. One of these is 
being carried on by the department of horticulture and forestry in cooperation 
with the department of rural economics and sociology and the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, and the other is a joint research project between the 
Bice Substation, the U. S. Geological Survey, and the State Geological Survey, 
The purpose of the latter study is to investigate further the ground water sup- 
ply in the Grand Prairie rice area of Arkansas. A preliminary study in 1928 
and 1929 showed that the ground water supply in this region was being con- 
sumed in excess of its accumulation, with consequent lowering of the ground 
water level and increased irrigation costs for ric§ production. 

California University 'and 'Station.— -Science ■ notes that, E. W.; :'HodgS;On,„ 
head of the division of subtropical horticulture, has been appointed assistant 
director of the branch of the College of Agriculture in southern California. 

Maine Station.— A cold storage plant for apples at Highmoor Farm, Mon- 
mouth, and a new greenhouse on the university campus at Orono have been 
built from State appropriations. The cold storage plant was constructed In 
the basement of the barn and is approximately 74 by 32 by 7.5 ft. The insula- 
tion consists of 4 in. of cork board laid in two courses of 2 in. each, and the 
refrigerating machine has the cooling equivalent of 8.5 tons of melting ice 
each 24 hours. The complete cost of construction was around $7,500. 

The greenhouse consists of a house about 112 ft. long and 32 ft. wide. It 
is divided into three compartments each 37.5 ft. long and the heating equipment 
is arranged to provide temperatures in the respective compartments of 50 to 
55°, 65 to 70°, and 75 to 80° F. The radiating surface in each compartment is 
sufficient to maintain the temperatures specified with an outside night 
temperature of —20°. 

, ' M College and Station. — ^Dr. Joseph B. Lindsey, vice director 

of the station, research professor, and head of the department of plant and 
animal chemistry, retired December 26, 1932. A graduate of the college in 
1883, he had served as assistant eheiriist in the State station during the 
ensuing two years, and following his return from Germany in 1892 with the 
Ph. D. degree of Gottingen University he had been associated continuously with 
the chemical work of the station. He was also appointed Goessmann professor 
of chemistry in the college in Ifill and headed its chemistry department 
thereafter until 1928. His services in these various capacities have been 
notable, including much pioneer work in animal nutrition and related fields, 
the publication of over 150 papers, and the training of a large number of other 
research workers, and his influence upon the institution has been pervasive, 
permanent, and' progressive. ■ 

■ Cornell University.— The 'New York 'Btate' Colleges' of Agriculture and'; Home 
Economics report an increase in registration of students for the fourth con- 
secutive year, the totals reaching: 1,522 ...students, '. Most of : this . increase is. in 
■ 426 
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tbe 4-year courses in agi*iculture, where' the total is 867. In the College of 
Home Economics 424 students were enrolled, although pending the completion of 
the new home economics building it has been necessary to restrict drastically 
the number of entering students. 

The steady growth in students in the College of Agriculture is attributed 
in part to the demand for its graduates, nearly all of last year’s graduating 
class having received positions. A study of the occupations of graduates of 
the college has shown that about one-fourth engage in farming, one-fourth in 
teaching, research, or extension, one-fourth in business closely allied with 
farming, and the remaining fourth in nonagricultural fields. 

Wisconsiii University. — The new^ forest products laboratory building, erected 
on the campus by the U. S. Department of Agriculture at a cost of $800,000, 
has now’ been occupied, releasing considerable space for the needs of the various 
units of the College of Agriculture. The new building is a five-story, XJ -shaped 
building, including a sawmill, drying kilns, wmodworkiug plant, gluing and 
paint shop, mechanical testing laboratory, a creosoting plant, wood-distillation 
plant, experimental pulp and paper mill, and several chemical laboratories. A 
special feature of the building is its use of a variety of wmods as interior trim. 

American Society of Agronomy. — ^The twenty-fifth annual meeting of this 
society w’as held at Washington, D. 0., November 17 and IS, 1932. It was 
preceded by a conference on November 16 on hay standards, marketing, and 
production, and the soils section held a joint symposium with the American 
Soil Survey Association at which the subject wms soil acidity. 

The opening general meeting of the society was devoted mainly to a program 
celebrating the tw^enty-fifth anniversary of the society. Papers were presented 
entitled History of the Organization of the American Society of Agronomy, 
by T. L. Lyon; A Quarter Century of Development in Soil Science, by J. G. 
Lipman; and A Quarter Century of Progress in the Development of Plant 
Science, by 0. W. Warburton. 

The president’s address was given by P. E. Brown and was entitled The 
Mystery of the Soil. Some of the myriad unsolved soil problems were enumer- 
ated, and the need of invoking fundamental research w'as emphasized. 

A feature of the meetings was a radio broadcast by the society embracing 
the following talks: What the American Society of Agronomy Is Doing and 
Why, by P. E. Brown; What the American Agronomist Has Goiitributed to the 
Science and Practice of Soil Management, by J. G. Lipman; WTiat the American 
Agronomist Has Contributed to Crop Impimvement, by H. K. Hayes ; and The 
American Society of Agronomy and the Parmer, by C. W. Warburton. 

Pormal organization of the society into soils and crops sections was effected. 
The crops section arranged its program to include a symposium on the ecology 
of crop plants and three sessions made up of miscellaneous papers, two of these 
sessions meeting simultaneously. The soils section also met mainly in two 
groups, one of which occupied itself with symposia on field plat fertilizer experi- 
ments and soil acidity and activity of microorganisms, while the second held 
two sessions for miscellaneous papers. 

The business transacted by the society included the adoption of a new constl 
tution, the reception of the usual reports of officers and committees, and the 
selection of the following officers: President, M. A. McCall; vice president, 
,'E. I. Throckmorton; editor, J. D. Luckett; secretary-treasurer, ,P.; B.:, Bro^'n';''' 
chairman of the crops section, M. T. Jenkins, and of the .soils section, R. Brad- 
field; and representatives on the council of the American Association for the 
Advancement' of Science,. G. H. Myers, 'and; J.'- J. 'Skinner,,;':-:;'A.';:'Bh,=Beai^^ 

Boss, M. J. Funchess, S, C. Salmon, and P. T. Shutt were added to the list of 
fellows of the society. ■, 
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, Meteorological Besearcli.-— Tiie Climatological Division and the Division of 
Agricultural Meteorology of the U. S, D. A. Weather Bureau were coirsolidated 
October 1 , 1932 , to form a new .Division of Climate and Crop Weather, tO' I.M:* iu 
charge ■ of J. B, ' Kincer, formerly head of ■ the , Divisioir of Agricuiiiira! 
lileteorology. ' It is aniioiinced that all activities of the (hd divisions are ti) l.ti? 
coiitiii tied ' under the new organi.zation. 

Tlie Siiiithsonian Institution has established a laboratory in wlilclrtiie growili 
and behavior of plants may be studied under strict control ol: light, teiiiperatiire, 
humidity, and other factors. The Department of Agriculture will cooperate in. a 
study of conditions best suited to plants of economic importance. The 
iiiboratory is in immediate charge of F. S. Brackett, with whom are associated 
Earl S. Johnston, E. D. McAlister, W. H. Hoover*, and others. 

A recent number of Aa taro states that a scientific institute has recently l>een 
established in Moscow to carry on research on the circumstances of formation 
of cloud, fog, and rainfall. The institute has branches in Leningrad, Odessa, 
vSarato V, Tashkent, and Ashkhabad. The Leningrad branch of the institute is 
installing apparatus for investigating the effect on the atmosphere of high- 
tension currents, X-ray, ultra-violet rays, and radioactive radiations, it is 
hoped to test the apparatus next summer in exi}erinients to be carried our in 
the drought regions of the U. S. S. B.’* 

New tfoiirnais. — Bulletm de Vlnstitut Agronomique et des StaWms de 
Rccherches de GemUouo} is being published quarterly at Gemlfioux, Belgium, The 
initial number contains a preface by Marchal, director of the State Pathologi- 
cal Station, an account by G. Bouckaert of the history and work of the iustltiue, 
and the following original articles: Results of Variety Tests with Wliear. hy 
G. Jouni<§e and E. Larose (pp. 18-84) ; the Microbiological Exaniination of 
Soils, by G. Verpiancke (pp. 35-4o) : The Question of the Sugar Beet Fly 
{Pegomyia hyoscymni detue Qiivt.) in Belgium, by R. Maying and W. van den 
Bruel (pp. 46“64) ; and New Apparatus for Determining the Concentration of 
Hydrogen Ions, by G. Demortier (pp. 65-78). 

. Current Science is being published monthly at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Hebbal P. O., Bangalore, India. The primary object of the journal is 
to provide early publication of short notes of original work and otherwise to 
further the development of science and industry in India. The initial number 
contains an article entitled The Study of Nutrition in India, by R. McCarrison. 

Helminthologiml liMiraets^ a supplement to the Journal of Ilelmintholof/y, is 
being published in five parts annually tlirough arrangement with the Imperial 
Bureau of Agricultural Parasitology at St Albans, Herts., England. It will 
constitute a rdsunid of the current periodical literature on applied lielminthology. 

Economia.y Tecmea Agrtcola is being issued monthly by tlie division of 
agriculture , of the Spanish Ministry of Agriculture, Industry,' and Commerce 
at Madrid, replacing Boletin Temleo y Econ6mwo. The initiaruumber contains 
a'm.ong others 'a report of ■ Experiments in Hop Growing in ' Spain, by. It.' de 
Escauiiaza (pp. 7-11). 
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EDITORIAL 

WILLIAM ARNON HENR\, WISCONSIN PIONEER. 

Altliougli more than a quarter century has elapsed since the 
retirement of Dean and Director W. A. Henry, Ms death at San 
Diego, Calif,, on November 24, 1932, readily brings to mind his 
unique and timely service for agricultural education and research. 
The story of the upbuilding of the agricultural work of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin under his guidance has often been told, and 
his success in gaining for the cause the confidence and support of 
farm people has been widely recognized as far-reaching in its influ- 
ence. Nor has the passing of the years obscured the significance of 
what he did, but has rather brought into even clearer perspective 
liis substantial contribution to the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations at a critical stage in their history. 

Dean Henry himself said truly upon retiring in 1907 that his work 
had been that of a pioneer. Virtually it began in 1880 with Ms 
appointment as professor of botany and agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He was then 30 years of age, a graduate the pre- 
ceding spring from Cornell University and with several years of 
teaching experience in high schools of Indiana and Colorado, 

At Wisconsin he soon discovered that although a professor of 
agriculture had been provided as early as 1868, his department had 
‘‘no offices and no laboratories; there were no workers in research, 
no special faculty, and no students.” Most discouraging of all, there 
was little interest in his subject either within the institution or in 
the State at large. 

Opportunity was open for a limited amount of experimental 
work, however, and in 1883, when provision was made by the State 
legislature for an experiment station, Prof. Henry became head of 
this station and continued in this capacity until Ms retirement. 
Speaking of this phase of Ms activities, Dr. E. W. Allen said edi- 
torially in these columns in 1907, he had a thorough appreciation 
of scientific ivork and was keenly alive to the needs of the farmer. 
Step by step he developed different departments of the work, gath- 

.357429—33 4‘W 
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eriiig around, him a competent corps of workers, who were inspired 
by Ms eiitliusiasiii and aided by his intelligent insight into the prac- 
tical and scientific bearing of their' work. Under his direction the 
Wisconsin Station has placed to its credit some of the most note- 
worthy contributions to the science ' of agriculture, and a multitude 
of results of practical importance which the institution has carried 
directly to the farmer,” 

Despite the efforts of Prof. Henry and his colleagues, interest in, 
collegiate instruction continued to languish through the early 
eighties. Nevertheless, to quote Dr, Allen again, ‘‘he believed in 
agricultural education and was determined to see its value recog- 
nized. If this could not be accomplished under the conventional 
method of teaching, lie was ready to develop and test a new plan, 
and he had the courage of conviction necessary to carry it out in the 
face of doubt, if not opposition. And so he organized in 1886 the 
first successful short course in agriculture in this country; and when 
its success had been demonstrated he established the first dairy school 
in America in 189Q. Four years later he started the IQ-day coiirse 
for adult farmers, which attracted 1Y5 men the first year and was 
attended [in 190T] by 607 farmers.” 

These educational experiments, for such they may be termed, 
were closely observed and eventually adopted by other institutions, 
many of which had been facing similar conditions. As Professor 
Emeritus C. S. Plumb of Ohio State University, virtually a con- 
temporary in the field, has recently said, “all over the country the 
colleges became interested in the Wisconsin work, and vocational 
courses and laboratory work in dairying and judging farm animals 
were the entering wedges of a new agriculture. . . . This vocational 
phase of agricultural instruction was the salvation of agricultural 
education in North America.” 

Aside from the intrinsic value of the short courses, they proved 
of even greater service by their stimulation of more advanced in- 
struction. Attendance in four-year courses picked up, and even 
graduate work was soon demanded. Organization of a college of 
'agriculture became possible^ Wisconsin in 1891, with Prof. Henry 
serving as dean until his retirement. At that time its enrollment 
was in excess of 600 students, and its buildings and equipment had 
become notable as among the best of their kind. 

Although Dr. Henry’s institutional service for agriculture is asso- 
ciated ; exclusively' with Wisconsin, he was soon widely known 'and' 
greatly esteemed beyond its borders. One extensive point of contact 
waS'''';'the,;;,G .entitled Feeds and "Feeding, "first ' 

published by him in 1898, and since familiar to every student of 
animal nutrition. His portrait constituted the first contribution 
to, a 'gallery , of men' conspicuous for' their service to'' the 'livestock 
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industry, started in 1902 in Chicago under the- auspices of the ■ Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition. Thrice was he recipient of the hon- 
orary doctor’s degree, from the Universities of Illinois and Vermont 
in 1901 and the Michigan State Agricultural College in 1907. 

Dr. Henry was long an outstanding figure in the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, now the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. He repre- 
sented the State of Wisconsin in the first convention of this body, 
held in 1887, was chosen, a member of its executive committee the 
following year, and in 1893 achieved the honor of being the first 
experiment station director to occupy the presidency. Subsequently 
he was unfailing in attendance, indefatigable in committee service, 
and the sponsor of an unusual number of worthy projects. 

In 1888 he argued for close contacts by the colleges and stations 
with farmers, opened a discussion of how the Federal Department 
of Agriculture could assist the stations by drawing special atten- 
tion to the opportunity for centralized bibliographical work and the 
compilation of material from a broad national viewpoint, and 
pleaded for inclusion in the association’s membership of the staff 
members as well as the administrative heads. He early advocated 
the abstracting by the Office of Experiment Stations of European 
investigations as well as those in this country, and took a prominent 
part in arranging active station participation in the World’s Coluin.- 
Man Exposition at Chicago and later expositions elsewhere. In 1901 
he secured the passage of a resolution favoring more adequate accom- 
modations for the Department of Agriculture, and for several years 
he served on a committee to promote cooperative relations with the 
Department. He introduced a resolution in 1900 and again in 1901 
to the effect that directors and department heads of experiment 
stations should, if possible, devote their whole time to the work of 
investigation, and while this resolution was subsequently withdrawn, 
the discussion was doubtless beneficial. He obtained a reorganiza- 
tion of the association itself whereby a section of experiment station 
work was set up in 1903. Many other items in the record attest the 
breadth of his interest and his prestige among his colleagues. 

Special mention should be made of his presidential address, de- 
livered on October 17,. 1893. In this, he reviewed' the passage, of .the 
Hatch Act and the developments under its provisions during the 
intervening six years, and stated, that ‘Hhe .more' I study the work 
of our experiment .stations,’ the more I' am .pleased .with what we 
have accomplished and the larger grows my faith in the high posi- 
.fcion. they are,, destined to occupy .in American agriculture.” Never- 
theless, he. stated. '.rather. /bluntly in Ms opinion serious mistakes 

had been made. Among the outstanding needs he cited the more 
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careful planning of work, greater continuity, concentration upon 
no more projects than could he adequately' maintained, greater co- 
operation between stations, and especially a clearer demarcation and 
differentiation between teaching and research. 

Br. Henry’s interest in improving the quality of the station 
research continued to develop with the years, and in 1906 many of 
his ideals found fruition in the passage of the Adams Act. Begin- 
ning with a conference with Mr. Adams in 190S, he had a large share 
in the initiation and drafting of this legislation. It was largely 
because of the stress which he and others laid on the need for the 
more fundamental investigations that the funds provided by the 
act were restricted ‘Ho paying the necessary expense of conducting 
original researches or experiments bearing directly on the agricul- 
tural industry of the United States.” 

The final address of Dr. Henry before the association was given 
November 15, 1906. Entitled The Agricultural College and the 
State: A Plea for a New Division of College and Station Workers, 
this address logically supplemented his previous pleas for a station 
staff freed as largely as possible from the distractions and burde 
of other duties. “As a remedy for the present unsatisfactory situa- 
tion,” he said, “I suggest that there be organized in every college 
and station a separate corps of workers whose sole duty shall be to 
serve as intermediaries between the college and station on the one 
hand and our great farm clientage on the other. They will relieve 
the investigators and teachers of a large portion of their present 
extra college and station duties. High-grade research and the best 
quality of classroom instruction will then, and only then, be possible. 
With this corps of specially trained middlemen our colleges and sta- 
tions will serve the farmers far better than is now possible.” By 
this advocacy of an extension force nearly a decade before the Smith- 
Lever Act, Dr. Henry showed himself to the end consistently the 
'pioneer.. 

The 27 years during which Dr, Henry did his principal work for 
agricultural education and research covered a period of much respon- 
sibility for the leaders in this field. There was serious danger on the 
one hand that the colleges and stations would fail to gain and hold 
the confidence of farm people, and that on the other the achievement 
of popularity would impair the depth and soundness of their work 
by a dissipation of energies in meeting immediate demands. Dr. 
Henry saw both these dangers and how to combat them. That these 
institutions find themselves to-day so firmly intrenched in public 
esteem seems due in no small degree to his practical com^^ sense, 
his initiative and resourcefulness, and, above all, to his appreciation 
of and insistence upon high ideals. 
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Tlie sulfur ^stributiou in proteins, H. B. Baeenstein (Jour, Biol. Ghem., 
9^1 {19S2), No. 3, pp. 669 - 614 )- — Total sulfur was determined by peroxide fusion 
in a Parr bomb, the sulfhydryl and disulfide sulfur by the author’s gasometrie 
method (E. S. B., 65, p. 206), and methionine by the method described in 
the abstract noted on page 438. 

In the gasometrie sulfhydr 3 d and disulfide method, “zinc has been substi- 
tuted for Devarda’s alloy, since this preparation contains copper and during 
the reduction of disulfide becomes reduced and subsegiientl^" uses up some of 
the iodine which is added to the mixture. The time allowed for action of zinc 
has been lengthened to make sure of complete reduction of disulfide to sulf- 
hydryl, and this necessitated the introduction of more sodium hydroxide in the 
hydrazine solution which is used in the Van Sl 3 'ke manometric chamber to 
titrate the iodine. The hydrazine solution now contains 1 volume of a satu- 
rated solution of hydrazine sulfate and 8 volumes of saturated sodium hydrox- 
ide, With this mixture the zinc hydroxide, which first precipitates when the 
sample is introduced, is completely dissolved with very little difiiculty. 

“ The proportions of digest to iodine have been modified to increase the 
accuracy of the method. The mixture used in the present work contained 6 
c c of protein digest, 2 c e of concentrated HCl, and 2 e c of iodine in EL This 
change , . . makes necessary a change in the factor used to convert gaS 
pressure to milligrams of cystine. It was thought advisable to determine this 
factor each day with a standard cystine solution rather than to rely on a 
imeealeula ted factor as recommended before.” 

The sulfur distribution of 32 purified proteins is given, showing 101,5±6.6 per 
cent recovery of the sulfur. The range of sulfhydryl -f disulfide sulfur was 
that of from 17.7 to 84.3 per cent of the total sulfur; of the methionine sulfur, 
one of from 26 to 90 per cent. 

Freparation anci properties of the normal barium salt of Z-cystine, G. J. 
B. Thoe and R. A. Gobtneb (Jour. Amor. Ghem. 8oc., S4 {1932), No. 7, pp. 
3009-3011) A note contributed from the University of Minnesota reports as a 
very satisfactory method for the preparation of a salt hitherto not described, 
the mixing of equivalent quantities of aqueous barium hydroxide solution 
and cystine, with a subsequent precipitation of the resulting salt by the addi- 
tion of several volumes of alcohol. The yield was 96.5 per cent of that cal- 
culatecl from the weight of cystine used. The precipitate was a white, finely 
divided substance, showing “ no clearly defined crystalline form ” under the 
microscope, and soluble in water at 25"^ C. to the extent of 6.15 per cent. The 
barium salt had the specific rotation, —61.9°. On treatment with hydrochloric 
acid it yielded free cystine, of which the specific rotation was —199.1° as 
against —204,2’^ for the original cystine. The last-named result “ indicates 
that racemization had not occurred to any considerable extent during the 
formation of the barium salt. Hence, it is safe to conclude that Preparation IX 
consisted Almost entirely of the barium' ■ salt^bf . 
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Tbe oxidation of cystine in acid solution, J. G. Andbbws {Jour. Biol. 
Clieni., 07 (1932), No. 3, pp. 657-362) .—The rate of raGemization of ^-cystine 
in EyclrocMoriG acid and sulfuric acid solutions and the velocity constants for 
the reaction were determined for solutions in 0.5, 2.5, and 6 n HCl and' in 
2.5 N H 2 SO 4 at both room temperature and 38®. 

In addition to the racemization, the cystine was found to undergo oxidation 
by atmospheric oxygen to cysteic acid, but this oxidation occurred only in the 
hydrochloric acid solutions. There was no evidence of oxidation in the sul- 
furic acid solutions. There was no evidence of any formation of hydrogen 
sulfide or of any other compound reacting positively with the nitroprusside 
reagent. There was no evidence of ammonia evolution. The Van Slyke 
determination gave (in a S-minute reaction) a yield of amino nitrogen cor- 
responding quantitatively to all of tlie cystine originally present. Small 
amounts of the cystine were so far oxidized as to yield sulfuric acid, but the 
principal oxidation product was the cysteic acid, partially racemized, which 
was isolated to the extent of about 78 per cent of the original cystine present 
and identified by analysis, optical activity, titration, and “melting point.” 
The reaction appeared to be one of atmospheric oxidation. 

Beconipositiom of lecithin in eggs, L. C. Mitchell (Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. 
Cliem., 15 (19S2), No. 2, pp. 282-284).— A decomposition unusual in type, in that 
the lipoid phosphorus was attacked, and of unusual rapidity was observed 
by the author of this contribution from the Chicago station of the U. S. B. A. 
Food and Drug Administration, the opinion being expressed in the present 
report that “the actual decomposition of the lecithin is probably due to the 
enzyme lecithinase (or lecithnase) produced during the growth of bacteria.” 

The isolation of hexnronic acid, B. K. Nelson (Science, 76 (1932), No. 
1972, p.. 345 ). — ^Various difficulties encountered by the author in attempts to 
isolate hexuronic acid from oranges by the methods of King and coworkers 
{B. S. E., 67, p. 650) are noted briefly. Better results were obtained with 
this method than with the Szent-Gyorgyi method (E. S. E., 67, p. 645), which 
was found to he “extremely complicated and fraught with difficulties.” 

A study ■■ of the antimony trichloride color reaction for vitaniin A. — 
V, 'Evaluation' of a colorimetric nnif on the basis of the biological unit 
for vitamin A, E. E. Nokeis and A. B. Chuech (Jour. Nutrition, 5 (1932), No. 
By pp. 495-501, figs. 2). — In this continuation of the series of papers noted 
previously (E. S. E., 64, p. 803), a comparison is reported for two cod-liver 
oils of the results obtained in the biological and colorimetric methods of deter- 
mining the vitamin A content. The method followed in the biological tests 
was essentially that of the U, S. Pharioac?opoeia, tenth edition, with certain 
mo'difications. , 

In discussing the method, special attention is given to the debated question 
of the most suitable end point for the depletion period. In the opinion of the 
authors “ the proper time first to administer the supplementary source of 
vitamin A can not be adequately determined by a fixed rule, but must be inter- 
preted in the light of the worker’s experience in observing the onset of defi- 
ciency symptoms in a large number of rats, and checking by running controls 
to be certain of depleting the stored vitamin.” In the studies reported the 
depletion period of 105 rats varied from 26 to 33 days, with an average of 31 
"days. " The period of stationary and declining weight varied'' from 5' to ,8' days," 
depending upon the gross' symptoms of vitamin. A deficiency., ' 

Another point ' discussed ' was, , the . length' of' ■ 'the ' experimental period." ■■ ' 'The 
average deviation's , of growth' response 'from '.the' arithmetical mean for succes-, 
sive weeks from the' first to the eighth ''''^^f'are 3.2, 2.5, 1.6, 1.3, l.l,''l.l,'','and ''1, 
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thus showing greater nniformity as the length of the experimental period 
increased.. 

The colorimetric' values were determined as described in previous papers of 
tlie series, only those values being used which were linear functions of the 
amount of oil taken for the test. The' Lovibond 'Units estimated from the tan- 
gents to the dilution curves equivalent to 10 biological units (Sherman) were 
4.5 and 4 for the t^vo oils wdien the duration of ' the feeding experiment was 
4 weeks, 5.5 and 5.7 for 5 weeks, and 7.1 and 8.2 for 8 weeks. 

The general chemistry of the enzymes, J. B. S, Haldane and K, G. Steen 
{Allgemeine Ghemie cler Enzyme, Leipzig: Theodor* Stemkopff, 1932, PP> 
XII~i-S67, figs, ^S).— -This German revision of the English monograph of Haldane 
(E. S. B., 64, p. 203) differs from Haldane’s original work especially in that 
(1) the original author has made a number of changes and additions, and (2) 
the German author has added new experimental results and theoretical matter, 
particularly in the chapter dealing with specificity; co-enzymes, activators, 
kinases, and complements; the poisoning of enzymes; the purification and the 
chemical nature of the enzymes; and theories of enzyme action and the classi- 
fication of enzymes. The bibliography is said to exceed that of the English 
edition of the work by some 400 citations. 

Relationships between the activation of pancreatic lipase and the sur- 
face effects of the compoimds involved: The mechanism of inhibition 
and activation, D. Glick and 0. G. Kmo (Jonr, Biol, Cliem., 97 (1982), Eo, S, 
pp, 673-684, fiy-^- — The inhibiting effects of bile salts and of resorcinol upon 
liver esterase were measured, and a method for the measurement of the activa* 
tion of pancreatic lipase by organic componnds, in which the enzyme and the 
surrounding solution are the only two phases present, is described. The 
activating effects of a number of compounds upon pancreatic lipase were 
measured and are compared with the Inhibiting effects of the same substances 
upon liver esterase. In general the compounds which exhibited the most 
inhibition of esterase also activated lipase to the greatest degree. The surface 
tensions of a number of solutions of the compounds studied were determined 
at different concentrations, and the results are used in elaborating a theory 
of the possible mechanism of the inhibiting and activating effects observed. 

Oxidation-reduction potentials in relation to the growth of an aerobic 
form of bacteria, W. P. Allyn and I. L. Baldwin (Jour, Bact., 23 (1932), No. 
5f pp, 369-398, figs. 3 ) . — ^An antipolarization vacuiim-tiibe potentiometer circuit 
for electrometric measurements of oxidation'-reduction potentials of biological 
systems is described in a contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, together with work indicating that the oxidation-reduction potentials of 
the medium exert a decisive influence on the ability of certain aerobic bacteria 
to Initiate growffh. A yeast- water mannitol and a mannitol-nitrate medium 
were studied. The first medium was found to be the more strongly reducing 
and to support growth at high dilutions of the organisms. The mannitol-nitrate 
medium permitted growth in similar dilutions only after the potential was 
sufficiently reduced. It was found possible to poise the yeast-water manhitol 
medium with hydrogen peroxide at potentials sufficiently high to inhibit 
growth completely, and yet to recover the organisms after 86 hours by reducing 
the potentials of ' the 'systems. ■ 

Agar appeared not only to afford physical advantages to the organisms in 
initiating growth due to its colloidal nature, but also to act as a mild reducing 
agent under the conditions of these experiments. Lai*ge Inocula showed 
greater ability than smalT to overcome unfavorable oxidation-reduction condi- 
tions, in media either too highly oxidized or too highly reduced for optimum 
growth. The oxidation-rediiction potentials limiting bacterial growth ap- 
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peared partially dependent also on other characteristics of the medium. *‘A 
more ■ suitable ion-balance or a more available nitrogen source, for example, 
appears to facilitate wider adjustments of unfavorable potentials by the 
bacteria themselves.” 

Potential-time courses developed by rhiKObia were measured, and ttie fa.etors 
responsible for the negative drift of potentials in the bacterial cultures are 
discussed. The behavior of the rhizobia toward atmospheric oxygen is deter- 
mined largely by the oxidation-reduction character of the medium, as ItkII- 
cated by the growth levels established by the organisms in media possessing 
different oxidation-reduction properties. Pellicle formation in liquid medii} 
seems to be definitely correlated with the oxidation-reduction potentials of the 
system in the case of rhizobia. The bacteria collect at tlie surface in a 
pellicle as the potential of the medium falls, due to their metabolic activities/* 

The decomposition of proteins by microorganisms, with particular refer- 
ence to purified Tegetable proteins, S. A. Waksman and R. L., Stakkky 
{Jour, Bad., (fPdS), Uo. 5, pp. //05-i28, figs, 2 ). — Purified plant proteins, 
when added to a liquid medium containing the necessary mineral salts, were 
found by the authors of this contribution from the New Jersey Experiment 
Stations to be readily decomposed by microorganisms, including bacteria, 
actinomyees, and fungi. 

“ There is as much difference between the rates and extent of decomposition 
of different proteins of animal origin as between the rates and nature of the 
decomposition of animal and plant proteins. When the proteins are use^ as 
the only sources of carbon for the microorganisms, the reaction of the medi^^^ 
changes rapidly to alkaline and a large part of the nitrogen is lost through 
volatilization in the form of ammonia. ... The ratio of protein decomposed 
to protein snythesized by microorganisms was widest in the case of the bacteria 
and narrowest for the fungi; the actinomyees were intermediate. It is sug- 
gested that the resistance to mieroMal decomposition which proteins exhibit 
when contained in certain plant tissues is due not so much to differences from 
animal proteins in chemical structure as to the formation of resistant com- 
plexes with nonnitrogenous compounds.” 

Equations permitting calculations of the amount of protein decomposed and 
the amount of cell substance snythesized are presented. 

/ .'Factors ' influencmg the redu^ of nitrates and nitrites by ' bacteria 
In'SenfisolId medla^^ 0. E. ZoBell (Jo«r. Boot., 24 (1932), No. 4i PP- 273-281).— 
The author of this contribution from the University of California found about 
600 strains of bacteria constant in their ability to reduce nitrates ; but “ many 
species of microorganisms destroy nitrites as they are formed from nitrate.s, 
so that nitrite tests are frequently negative although nitrates have been re- 
duced. This property which obtains in the Brucella and in the Salmonella 
groups is in part responsible for the contradictory reports concerning their 
nitrate reducing ability. It is recommended that a test for the presence of 
nitrates invariably be made in conjunction with the test for nitrites when 
the latter is negative.” 

: ■,',:Magneto-optic method of anfilysis as a new research tool, F. ' Allisox^i 
(Indus, md Engin.. Ghem., Analyt Ed., 4 (1932), No. 1, pp. 9-12, figs, 3).— 
Possibilities of the use of magneto-optical methods are shown to include the 
qualitative analysis of extremely small amounts of materials ; quantitative an- 
alysis, with an accuracy under best conditions of from two to three significant 
figures, a sensitivity of the order of 1 part in 10 noninterference of other sub- 
stances present, and the fact that the sample is unaffected by the analysis; and 
the detection of intermediate compounds in certain reactions. 
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** While tlie method has been applied chiefly to analyses of solutions of inor- 
ganic compounds, a limited amount of investigation has shown that it has 
approximately the same sensitivity for organic compounds.” 

A spectropliotometric development for biological and pliotochenilcal in* 
vestigations/ F. S. Bbackett and E. D. McAlister {Smithsn, Miso, CoUeott 
87 (1932), No.. 12, pp. 7, pis. 8, figs. 5 ). — “Investigations of the effect of radia- 
tion upon biological material can be carried out advantageously with micro- 
scopic organisms such as unicellular algae, bacteria, yeast, and fungi, along 
lines closely analogous to customary spectroscopic practice. The great advan- 
tage cf this general method of approach is that one is able to obtain numerical 
evaluations which depend statistically on large numbers of organisms without 
going to equipment of cumbersome dimensions. The needs are, however, suf- 
ficiently different as to make desirable the development of special equipment 
and methods.” Such equipment and the methods of applying it form the 
subject of the present paper. 

“ Where slides can be prepared coated with a layer of microscopic organisms, 
they may be exposed in an instrument of the spectrograph type. Since, how- 
ever, there exist essential difficulties in securing either as great uniformity or 
as fine texture or structure as is presented by the photographic plate, it is 
desirable to secure as large an area exposed to a given wave length as possible. 
In other words, one wishes to work with a wide and long slit and as large 
monochromatic images of the slit as is compatible witli essential spectral purity. 
A second demand is that provision be made for a nonselective determination of 
the relative intensities of the different wave lengths incident upon the cTgan- 
isms. A third demand is that provision be made for the exposure of the 
organisms without great hazard of contamination. These three requirements 
determine the general character of the combined recording monochromator 
and biological spectrograph which has been constructed.” 

Mcroanalysis of gases in relation to organic and physiological cliem- 
tstry, D. Buek and R. T, Milner and Mngin. CJiem., Analyt. PJd., 4 

(1982), No. 1, pp. $-7, Jigs. 9).-—*' Thm paper presents a brief review of the 
present general methods and chief problems of microanalysis of gases with par- 
ticular reference to organic microanalysis, and describes some specific illustra- 
tive applications to organic and physiological chemistry of an apparatus which 
now exists in a highly perfected form and is being used at the £U. S. E. A.] 
Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory to study biochemical nitrogen fixation.” 

Microanalytical methods as time and labor savers, E. M, Ohamot (Indus, 
mid Nngifi. Analyt. Ed., 4 (1932), No. 1, pp. 7, S).— Microchemical and 

microscopical (E. S. R., 65, p. 306) methods of analysis “ possess such potential 
economic possibilities that all analysts sliould become familiar with them, not 
only because they provide means for the solution of many problems whicb 
can not be solved by other methods, but also because they provide the most 
practicable way of reducing costs and of saving time in analytical and research 
laboratories.” ' 

' The liltracentrifiige and its field of research, J. B. Nichols (Indus. ' min' 
Engin. OJiem., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1982), No. 1, pp. 12-17, figs. 14 ). — ^Two types of 
centrifuge are described, the one yielding moderate forces up to 10,000 times 
that of gravity, the other capable of producing an action 100,000 times that ol 
gravity. The uses, as thus far developed, of the ultracentrifuge are briefly 
discussed. Such uses include the possibility of deciding whether a substance 
is mono- or polydisperse and, if polydisperse, the range of particle sizes or 
inxinber of molecular species present; “ the uncovering of structural relationships 
as evidenced by the classification of many proteins into groups which are 
ijitegral multiples of a molecular weight of 34,500 ” ; the separation and optical 
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analysis of mixtures of micelles ; the study of tbe effect of pH on the molecular 
condition or aggregation of a substance'; the determination of the, molecular 
weights of complex dyes, which opeiis the, way to a study of indicator action 
and the effect of salts on association; and the study of the formation of 
primary co,lloi(lal particles and the factors influencing the siibseciiient growth. 

Note on iiiicro-Biimas method for determination of nitrogen, K, T. K. 
CoENWEin {Indus, and Engin. Ghem.^ Analyt. Ed., 4 (1982) ^ No. p* 42}.— 
Manipulative details, by adherence to which tlie author and others were 
enabled to avoid the measurement of analytically appreciable quantities of 
carbon monoxide with the nitrogen, are described in a contribution from the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

The deterniination of the acids of. plant tissue, — I, The determination 
of nitric acid, G. W. Puches, H- B, Vickery, and A. J. Wakeman (Jour. Biot 
Gliem., .97 (1982) ^ No. 3, pp, 605-615 ). — The method described (a contribution 
from the Connecticut State Experiment Station) depends npoii the ohservation 
that nitric acid is quantitatively extracted by ether from tissue that has 
previously been treated with sulfuric acid sufficient to bring it to a reaction 
approximately of pH 1. The acidic substances in tbe ether extract were trans- 
f erred to aqueous alkali, and the nitrate in this solution was determined either 
by reduction to ammonia, by boiling with acid and iron powder followed by 
distillation and estimation by Kessler’s method, or the nitrate was determined 
gravimetrieaily, as nitron,' 'nitrate.',' ^ 

The authors point out that other methods could equally 
for the determination of the ether extract nitrate. “ The ether extract from 
the tissue contains a small proportion (20 to 30 per cent) of its nitrogen in 
forms other than nitrate. In particular it contains a measurable proportion 
of ammonia and also of substances that yield ammonia on mild acid hydrolysis. 
Although the presence of these renders it necessary to conduct blank experi- 
ments when the nitrate is determined by reduction with acid and iron, the 
magnitude of the blank is small and, in cases in which the nitrate content 
of the tissue is high, the blank determination may be neglected without serious 
error,.”.,-'' 

The 'deterinlnatioii of methiomne ' in proteins, H. D. Baebnstein {Jour. 
Biot Ghovu., 91 {1982) , No. 8, pp. 668-668, fig. 1). — ^Essentially, the methionine 
determination proposed by the author of this contribution from the University 
of Wisconsin consisted in boiling 0.5 g of the protein under examination with 
10 c c of pure aqueous hydriodic acid in a special apparatus permitting carbon 
dioxide to-be bubbled through the. reaction mixture and, providing for the pas- 
sage of the gases evolved through a reflux condenser, a trap solution of acid!- 
fled cadmium sulfate containing red phosphorus in suspension to remove hydro- 
gen sulfide, iodine, and hydriodic acid into an absorbing solution of silver 
nitrate in absolute alcohol. It was found that a volumetric determination of 
the silver remaining in solution provided a means of determining the methyl 
iodide formed and absorbed by the silver nitrate solution simpler and better 
than the direct determination of the silver iodide. Trials with pure synthetic 
methionine gave figures averaging 97.6±1.4 per cent of the theoretlcah 

Eleven amino acids were subjected to tbe treatment described. AH of these 
gave negative results. Also, when the figures for methionine thus obtained 
were calculated as sulfur, this fraction exactly supplemented the fractions of 
sulfur present in the proteins as sulfhydryl and disulfide. In an application of 
the method to three samples of casein and two of fibrin and ssein prepared in 
different, laboratories,' the,^ .results , showed- -excellent , agreement 
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Tlie a-giobulins of tlie bean proteins showed abont twice as much methionine 
as the iS-globuIins, and the animal proteins were found Mglier in methionine 
than the vegetable proteins. ' 

Tlie deteriiiination of sodium [trans. title], G. B. van Kampen and L. 
Westenberg (Dept. Binnenland, Zaken en ' Landl). [Netherlands}, Verslag, 
Landhomvk, Onderzoek., No. S8 E (1982), pp. 21-29; Eng. al)s., p. 29 ). — The 
following procedure was found superior in rapidity and in accuracy to methods 
of earlier types: 

Incinerate 5 g of the finely divided material at as low a temperature as pos- 
sible in a platinum dish or in a porcelain crucible. Mter insoIuMlimtion of the 
SiOa hy repeated evaporation to dryness with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
wash the residue with water and filter into a volumetric flash of 100 c e 
capacity. Boil the filtrate for about 10 minutes with enough powdered pure 
CaO to render the liquid alkaline. After cooling, making to volume, and filter- 
ing, evaporate 15 c c of the filtrate to dryness in a porcelain dish after adding 
about 3 c c of percliloric acid. Wash the KGlOi formed, first with alcohol con- 
taining 1 i>er cent of HGiO^, afterwards with a small quantity of 96 per cent 
alcohol, and filter. After diluting the filtrate with water and after adding a 
small quantity of. MgO, evaporate to dryness. Moisten the residue with a few 
cubic centimeters of water, filter it off, and wash it into a beaker. Evaporate 
until only about 2 c c remain, Fi*ecipitate the sodium by adding 15 c c of the 
uranyl reagent, according to Kahane (E. S. E.., 63, p. 804). After letting the 
precipitate stand for a night, filter off in a Gooch crucible containing a disk of 
filter paper, wash with alcohol of 96 per cent, dry half an hour at 105® 0., 
and weigh. 

The determination of sodium by precipitation as the triple salt sodium- 
nranyi-magiiesinm acetate, 0. S. Piper (Jour. Agr. EcL [England], 22 (1982), 
No. .8, pp. d7d-dS7).— -The author compares the methods of Kahane (E. S. E., 
63, p, 804) and of Bray (E, S. E., 60, p. 615) for the deterinmation of sodium 
by means of the reagent proposed by Kolthoff (E. S. E., 58, p. 608) with 
special reference to their suitability for the determination of exchangeable 
sodium in soils. ** Bray’s modification. . . ., involving 48 hours’ standing, 
was found to give a poor separation from even small amounts of potassium 
salts, leading to high results for sodium. Ka bane’s method was more con- 
venient and gave very satisfactory results, precipitation being complete in 
80 minutes,” Moderate quantities of calcium, barium, and ammonium chlo- 
rides and potassium up to 0.034 g of potassium chloride per determination 
did not interfere. Sulfates interfered only if both the calcium and the 
sulfate ions were present and the solubility of calcium sulfate was exceeded. 
Pure solutions of sodium chloride gave recoveries of from 101.5 to 99.3 per 
cent. Good recovery of sodium chloride added to ammonium chloride ex- 
tracts of soils was also obtained, tlie average error being 1 per cent.” 

Citrate-insoliihle phosphoric . acid in di- and tricalcinni phosphates, K. D. 
Jacob, L. P. Eader,' je., H. L. Marshall, and.K, C. Beeson ( Indm . md ' Engin ., 
Ohem., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1982), No. 1, pp. 25-81, fig. i).— Investigations, with the 
pure di- and tricalcium phosphates, recorded in a contribution from the U. S. 
jy. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, showed that the solubilities of these 
compounds in ammonium citrate solution w^ere affected to a considerable 
extent by the weight of sample taken for analysis, the presence of other salts, 
the pH of the citrate solution, and the temperature. at which the salt was 
heated before the citrate digestion. The solubilities were affected to a less 
extent by the fineness' of the particles, the gi’avity of the citrate solution, and 
the time' of' the "citrate .digestion. V" ' ' 
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Oolorinietrlc determinatioii of traces of maiigaBese amd cMorine witR 
lieiizidiiie, E. 0. Stsatton, .L B. Fickuen, and W. A. Hough (Indus, and Engin. 
Ohem., Analyt. Eel., Jf (J9S2)j No» 1, p, 2 ). — ^Benzidine Iiytlrocliloride added to a 
very dilute soliitioir containing the permanganate ion or free cRlorine, or 
both, produced a brilliant blue-green color. The procedure was found appli- 
cable wlierever manganese is to be determined as permanganate ion in the 
absence of free chlorine,' or free chlorine in the absence of the permanganate 
ion. The blue-green color produced by benzidine hydrochloride was miiclj 
more brilliant and consequently more favorable for colorimetric estimation 
ttian tlie natural color of the permanganate ion or its combination with ortlio- 
tolidine in very dilute solutions. The most favoral)le range in which to judge 
the color produced by the permanganate ion was found to be that in whicli 
the amount varies from 0.0001 to 0.001 mg in 100 c c of tiie solution, while 
the most favorable range in which to judge the color produced by free chlo- 
rine was that in which the amount varies from 0.001 to 0.01 mg in 100 c c of 
the solution. 

“The great disadvantage of this method is the fading of the color pro- 
duced. In about 2 minutes the hlue-green color changes to a yellow-green, 
which also is not persistent, and therefore the estimation, has to be made 
immediately. This makes the preparation of an artificial color standard 
necessary. Such a standard can he prepared by mixing solutions of copper 
sulfate and picric acid. The presence of large amounts of sulfate should be 
avoided, since the sulfate ion reacts with benzidine base to produce a white 
ci\ystalline piecvipitate which Interferes with the accurate judging of the 
color.’*' 

Determmatioii of boron in waters, F. J. Foote (Indus, and Engin. Gheni., 
Analyk Ed.y/j. (1932)^ No. 1, pp. S9-42, figs. 5).—“ The principle of the determi- 
nation is that with no mannitol present boric acid is so weak that it is only 
partially neutralized at a pH of 7.6, but in the presence of sufficient mannitol 
It is completely neutralized at this pH. No other acids or bases encountered 
or tested are affiected by mannitol, so that the boric acid can be accurately 
titrated by bringing the solution to a pH of 7.6, adding mannitol, and titrating 
back to the same pH. The alkali used for titrating is standardized against 
a known amount of boric acid in the same manner, so that the small amount 
neutralized up to pH 7.6 is taken care of in the standardization factor.” 

Alumimim in asli of plant materials, fruit juices, and' similar products, 
h. MAm iJotir. AssoG. Off. Agr. Ohem., 15 (1932), No. 2, pp. 285-m)).-- 
Essentially, the method described consisted in ashing carbon free a sample 
containing from 2 to 10 mg of aluminum, dissolving tiie ash in diluted hydro- 
chloric acid with the addition of a few drops of nitric acid to oxidize any iron 
present, fusing the residue with alkali carbonates, treating the fusion like the 
original ash, and twice precipitating the iron and aluminum, as phosphates at 
pH 4 (with ammonia and ammonium acetate, hromocresol green as indicator), 
following wMeh the iro^ was separated by precipitation as the cupferron salt 
and the aluminum precipitated and weighed as the S-hydroxy quinoline salt. 

Test solutions containing known quantities of aluminnm and samples of cider 
vinegar gave satisfactory results. Full working detail of the method is given. 

ill organic compounds. A., Ghaxmers, (Indus, 
and', Engin. Ohem., Anadyt. Ed.^ A (1932), . No. 1, pp. 1, 2, fig. 1). — ^Essentially,.. a 
sample of 6.1 g or somewhat less is oxidized with 2 g of chromium trioxide 
in the presence of 10 e c of concentrated sulfuric acid under conditions such 
as to permit the manometrie determination of the quantity of carbon dioxide 
produced. The apparatus consists of an Erlenmeyer flask into the neck of 
which is ground a wide tube (about % in. inside diameter) about 6 in. in height 
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from tlie ground- joint to tRe closed top. Tiie inclosure consists of, a short 
taper with a short glass hook sealed inside to permit hanging the thermom- 
eter in the apparatus with the thermometer bulb about 1 in. from the bottom 
of the flask. A manometer tube is sealed into the wide head tube about 2 in 
above the ground joint. Millimeter graph paper pasted onto a ple(“e of stiff 
cardboard was found to make an efficient manometer scale. 

The sample and the chromic anhydride are placed in the flask, and the acid is 
so" added that mixture does not take place until after the apparatus has been 
closed, the temperature noted, and the manometer reading recorded- Mix the 
cimteiits of the flask, and, after reaction has apparently taken place, heat 
carefully (steam bath), and continue heating slowly iin til effervescence ceases, 
when the temperature should be about 80® C. “Prolonged heating above this 
temperature leads to evolution of oxygen.” Cool to the initial temperature, 
read the manometer, and calculate, correcting for the carbon dioxide dis- 
solved in the acid by adding to the carbon directly calculated the quantity 
% carbon found 


25 


-X 0.4. Trial determinations reported give the results: Suc- 


einie acid, found 41.04 per cent carbon, calculated 40.6 per cent; benzoic acid, 
found 68.3 and 68.5, calculated 68.8; cellulose, found 44.4 and 44.3, calculated 
44.4 per cent. 

Interference of reducing sugars in ninliydrin reaction for amino acids 
and related compounds as applied to carbohydrates, J. A. Ambler and J. B, 
Snidee {Indus, and Engin. Chem„ Analyt, Ed., 4 ( 1982 ), ISfo. 1 , p, 87 ). — ^In 
experiments recorded in a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Ghemistry 
and Soils, it was evident that reducing sugars are objectionable in the iiinhydrin 
test when more than 10 mg of glucose or 1 mg of fructose are present. The 
greater activity of fructose was further shown by the fact that all the tubes 
containing this sugar, with the exception of the one containing 1 mg, developed 
a red color during the first 5 minutes of heating, whereas the tubes containing 
glucose, after being heated for 10 minutes, showed merely a gradation of 
purple corresponding to the quantity of glucose present, and the one with 
10 mg was still purple when removed from the hath at the end of half an hour. 

With 400 mg of fructose and 0.2 mg of amino nitrogen, in less than 2 minutes 
after the tube was placed in the bath the reaction mixture had developed 
a deep blue color. In about 15 minutes slight effervescence was noted, and the 
blue color gradually disappeared. In 25 minutes the color was a deep red. 
When the solution was diluted to 100 c c, the color was “ a very dark brown 
with a slight purplish nuance,” and the solution contained flocculated material. 
“This experiment clearly indicated that fructose destroys the blue ninhydrin- 
amino acid compound when the latter has been formed, in addition to possible 
destruction of ninhydrin itself.” 

An ether extract' method for paste-like samples, G, Pitman {Jour. Assoq. 
Off. Agr. Chem., 15 { 1982 ), No. 2 , pp. 299-304, fig. 1 ). — ^The author of this con- 
tribution from the fruit products laboratory, University of California, proposes 
essentially to spread the paste to be examined upon strips of filter paper, rolL 
lug the whole into a closed package to be placed in the extraction apparatus. 
He finds petroleum spirit more suitable than ether for use as solvent The 
method was found advantageous in that it eliminates one \veighing, permits 
a larger (10 g) sample to be used, makes the handling of the sample less 
troublesome, and exposes a larger surface to the extraction liquid, rendering 
the extraction more complete and a reextraction after grinding with sand 
unnecessary. Materials and manipulation are described in working detail* 
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Bstimatiom of starch im feeding stuffs, G. S. Fhaps (Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. 
Ohem„ lJ il9S2), Wo. 2, pp. .—The paper contains a modification of tlie 

Gfficiar method for the determination of starch' 'by acid hydrolysis and of the 
two Official methods for starch' in feeding stuffs, and makes a comparison 
summarized as follows : 

‘‘The use of takadiastase , in the estimation' of starch In feeding stuffs is 
better than the use of malt, as the correction for the sugars dissolved is 
smaller.' The Official' acid method of hydrolysis ixieludes large amounts of 
pentosans. The use of weaker acid (0.02 n) reduces the quantity of pentosans 
dissolved and thereby increases the accuracy of the method- Correction can 
be made for the pentosans by analysis or by the use of an arbitrary cor- 
rection. When the results are corrected, the hydrolysis with 0.02 n acid 
gives approximately the same results for starch as that with the malt diastase 
or the takadiastase,” 

Bstiination of iron in. feeding stuffs, G. S. Praps and J. P. Ptjoge (Jour. 
Assqg, Off. Agr. Ohem., 15 (19B2)j Wo. 2, pp. SOl^-S 10) .—The thiocyanate 
colorimetric method of Elvehjein and Hart (E. S. K., 55, p. 614) and that of 
Beis and Ghakmakjian (E. S. E., 67, p. 105) (ferroeyamde colorimetric, with 
the use of gum ghatti to hold the ferric ferroeyanide in suspension) were 
compared as adapted for use in the analysis of feeding stuffs with the pro- 
visional A. 0. A. 0. method. Of the data obtained it is noted in part that 
“the results of the ferroeyanide method and the A. 0. A. C. method agree 
well on the materials analyzed except on meat and bone scraps, on which 
the A. O. A. C. method gives decidedly higher results which are probably 
correct. If the results on meat and bone scraps are excluded, the average by 
the ferroeyanide method and by the A. 0. A. C. method are practically the 
same, while the average by the Elvehjem method is decidedly lower. The 
error in colorimetric methods, like those due to difficulty of the eyes in dis- 
tinguishing slight changes in color, is at least 5 per cent of the total. The 
A. O. A. C. method seems to be preferable to the other two, though the 
ferroeyanide method is nearly as good.’' 

An electrolytic naethod for the deterinmation of copper and lead In 
Bordeanx-lead arsenate mixtures, O. G. Donovan (Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. 
Ghrni., IS (1932), Wo. 2, pp. 289-292). — ^The author of this contribution from 
the U. S. D. A. Pood and Drug Administration proposes the complete volati- 
lization of the arsenic by evaporation with hydrochloric and hydrohromic 
acids, followed by several evaporations with dilute nitric acid to decompose 
the bromides and chlorides formed; and a final simultaneous electrolytic 
determlnation of the copper, as the .metal and' of the lead as peroxide deposited 
on the anode. The deposit of lead peroxide having been found not to be com- 
pletely anhydrous, factors for the conversion of lead peroxide deposits to 
anhydrous lead oxide when dried in an oven at 105“110® 0. for one hour are 
'given. 

The relation," between temperature . and ' the rate of fermentation' of com- 
mercial sauerkraut, a' S'. Pederson - (Wew Yorlc State Sta. Bui ' 614 (1$32), 
pp. 28, figs. ^).-— “ The time required for complete fermentation of sauerkraut In 
125 vats during three seasons in one factory, when compared with the atmos- 
pheric temperature at the time of filling, shows that the lower the temperature 
at/'thetime of fi,lling the vats the slower -is 'the. rate of : ferment a ' The rate 

of 'fermentation ■ of vats of , kraut in,' other 'fa,ctories shows "that ' there are, a' 
number of temperature factors, especially the temperature of the building, 
wMeh affect the temperature of the shredded cabbage. Because of these 
other factors, the time which will' be' required; for' a " vat '.of sauerkraut tO' 
ferment can not be accurately predicted.” 
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The quality , of commercial sauerkraut, G. S. Pebeeson anG 0. D. Kelly 
{New York State Sta, But 613 (1932) ^ pp. H ). — Samples of sauerkraut from 
packers throughout the United States were examined for quality in relation 
to chemical and physical characteristics. Prom the analyses it was concluded 
tliat an abnormal salt content results in an abnormal texture and otherwise 
iiiiinences quality. A definite relationship of quality to the chemical analysis 
was noted. Aiore care with regard to control of surface fermentation, and 
in the , packing of the product, as well as in the use of quantitative methods 
for testing salt content and acidity, “ would he beneficial in improving the 
quality of commercial sauerkraut” 

The commercial processing of apple juice, D. 0 . Cabpenteb and W. F. 
Walsh (New -York State Sta, Tech. But 202 (1932), pp. 28, fig. 4). — The 
chemical composition of the suspended material found in freshly pressed apple 
.liiice wms found not to be constant for the different varieties examined. 

A method for the coagulation of the suspended colloidal material by heating 
to ISO*’ P. for 20 seconds and cooling immediately is proposed. Apple Juice 
heated in this manner could be filtered by the use of a filter aid to give a 
very clear and palatable beverage. Further filti*ation through the Seitz germ- 
proofing filter resulted in a clear sterile Juice that could be filled into sterile 
containers for the market, or carbonated to give an effervescent beverage. 
This method is of the “continuous process” type. Three “batch” processes 
are also described, namely, (1) the gelatin-tannin, (2) the clarase, and (3) 
the pectinol processes. The limitations of each of these processes are dis- 
cussed. The analyses of various apple Juices after the several treatments are 
given. “ Pasteurization of apple Juices at 170° for 20 minutes was found to 
give sterile products in which ‘ scorching’ was not evident.” 

The industrial production of carbonated apple Juice is described and dis- 
cussed. It is concluded that a highly satisfactory carbonated apple Juice for 
\vhich a public demand may be expected may be produced. 

A lubricant insoluble in organic solvents, 0 . 0 . Meloche and ' W... G. 
PfiEDEEiCK (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo., 54 {1932), No. S, pp. 3264-3266) .---A note 
contributed from the University of Alichigan describes a mixture, 25 g of 
anhydrous glycerin, 7 g of dextrin, and 8.5 g of chemically pure d-mannitol, 
heated nearly to boiling and cooled to room temperature. This preparation 
has excellent lubricating qualities as well as the body and adhesiveness suitable 
for most purposes. It is best stored in an ointment Jar or kept in a desiccator, 
but exposure to laboratory air is not harmful. The reactions to it of a con- 
siderable number of organic liquids are listed. 

AGEICUITURAL METEOEOLOGY 

The study of weather at agricultural institutes, N. Shaw (Jour. Min. Apr. 
IGt. Brit.Y 39 (1932), No. 8, pp. 724-73$, pis. 4).— Tbe author states that 
“everyone is aware that the growth of crops, the world over, depends ofi 
sunshine, warmth, and rainfall, and the questions which agricultural meteor- 
ology is designed to answer are, for any specific locality, how much sunshine, 
how much warmth, how much rainfall, and what distribution of those infiu- 
ences during the period of growth, or in anticipation of that period, are most 
favorable to the success of the crop.” He then explains in general terms the 
instruments and equipment required, the kind of observations that should be 
made, records that should be kept and their significance as an aid in attain- 
ing these ends. Special emphasis is laid on temperature because “temper- 
ature is the most vital consideration in agricultural meteorology, not only on 
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account of tlie immediate infiuence of the warmth of the air or the soil, but 
also for its associated influences.” 

Report on the phonological observations In the British Isles from 
December, 1D30, to November, 1931, J. E. Claek, I. D. Maegary, B. 
J^fAESHALL, and C. J. P. Cave {Qum't, Jour, Roy, Met. 8oc. [London], 58 {19S2), 
No. 24$, pp, 321-376, figs. 8; rev, in Nature [London], ISO (1932), No. 3281, 
p, 44 ^), — ^Tliis is a detailed summary and review of observations during the 
year. The report is based on data from 606 stations, 20 per cent more than 
for the previous year, including 17,000 individual records. 

Summarizing the observations, it is stated that “the year was wet and 
dull. Temperature only diverged by — 0.1® F., but as December (1930) and 
November (+2.6°) were the warmest the essential months were well on the 
cool side. liainfall was in excess for the tenth successive year, yielding the 
average fall of 11. Woi‘se still, save in England E., it was spread over an 
excess of days. This seriously hindered garden and field work and caused 
exceptional trouble from slugs and weeds. Dullness was yet more marked. 
The 13 plant events averaged half a week late for the British Isles, but six 
days for England and Wales. No single iflant was early for all districts, 
though greater bindweed and harebell were not late. The floral isakairs 
reveal earliness over a tenth of the whole area, half being in N. E. Ireland. 
The 5 insects were nearly a week behind ; spring migrants much less as the 
first comers ’were early. The new migrant isophene chart, sliowing the 16-year 
average arrival date, indicates early arrivals in 1981 on south and west coasts 
followed by retarded movement inland over England, but accelerated further 
north.” ■ 

Climatological data for the United States by sections, [Jiily-Angnst, 
193^] iU. S, Dept. Agr., Weather Bur, Climat Data, 19 (1932), Nos, 7, pp. 
[2041, pU. 3, figs. 4; S, pp. [200], pis. 3, figs, 3). -—These numbers contain the 
usual brief summaries and detailed tabular statements of climatological data 
for each State. 

SOILS— PEETILIZEES 

[Soil Survey Rexiorts, lt)2S Series] (U, S. Dept. Agr., Bur, Ohem. and Soils 
iSoil Survey Rpts.], Ser. 1928, Nos, 23, pp. 40, figs. 2, map 1; 24, pp. 36, fig, 
1, map i).— The two reports here noted deal with surveys made with the 
cooperation of the Michigan and the Iowa Experiment Stations, respectively. 

No, 28. Soil sim^ey of BranvU County, Mich., 5. W. Moon et al — Branch 
County, on the southern border of Michigan, possesses an area of 821,920’ acres, 
largely level and without marked difterences in elevation and drained by the 
St. dfoseph River and various tributaries. The soils are classified into 18 
mineral series of 24 tyiies and 5 organic types. The largest areas are those of 
Hillsdale sandy loam, which (^overs 13.2 per cent of the total area, and Cold- 
water' loam 10.6 per cent ' 

No. 24. Soil survey of Sac Oomity, Iowa, C. L. Drrben et al.— Sac County, 
northwest of the center of Iowa, comprises an area of 867,360 acres, rolling 
to strongly rolling in the western, loess-covered section and level to gently 
undulating in the glaciated eastern part, and in part poorly drained. 

Of 17 series and 19 types encountered, Marshall silt loam, Clarion loam, and 
Webster silty clay loam, occupying 36.2, 23.7, and 18.4 per cent of the total 
area, respectively, are the most extensive. 

, . .Profile characteristics of New England forest 'soils, H. A. hvmXVomectL 
out State Sta, BuL 342 (1932), pp. 739-836, figs. /8).--~Tbe results of a detailed 
and exhaustive investigation of typical forest soil areas of Gomiecticut an 
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New Hampsiiire are here presented in the form of a monograph dealing with 
the classification of the profiles, soil and vegetation of the localities sanipletl, 
physical properties, chemical properties, biological studies, distribution of 
tree species and lesser vegetation by profile types, and plant species mentioned. 
An appended bibliography cites somewhat more than 50 references. 

“ For this study profiles were grouped into the following types : Podsol, raw 
humus, humus, mild humus, and mull. ... 

“All of the soils are quite acid, with the H layer, where present, being the 
most acid portion of the profile. The upper horizons of the podsol and raw 
humus types are definitely more acid than the corresponding horizons of the 
mild humus and mull types. 

“ Differences bet'ween the podsol and nonpodsolized profiles are most 
strikingly shown in the distribution of iron, aluminum, nitrogen, and organic 
carbon in the two types. Based upon the analyses, the podsol types in New 
England are of the iron-humus type with no distinct separation of the iron 
from the humus. This is in distinction from the podsois of the Scandinavian 
countries, which are usually either iron or humus podsois or the iron-humus 
type ill which most of the iron is in a layer separate from the Immus. . . . 

“ Calcium is not concentrated in the B horizon as is the iron, but is more or 
less diffused throughout the whole lower profile. New England soils aiipear 
to be more deficient in lime than are the soils of Sweden reported by Tamm. 
Although the percentage composition of calcium in the duff is high, on an acre 
basis it is quite insignificant in amount wdien compared with that in the lower 
mineral horizons. The proportion of calcium in the exchangeable form is high 
(30-75 per cent) in the duff layers, and low (less than 5' per cent) in the B 
and C. On the whole the proportion is much less in' forest soils than it is in 
good agricultural soils. 

Magnesium equals or exceeds the calcium in amount present. Exchangeable 
hydrogen is highest in the H and Bi layers of the podsois, and is closely asso<n- 
ated with the organic matter content. Soluble phosphorus and exchangeable 
potassium are very largely confined to the organic portions of the profile. 

“Ammonification occurred in practically all samples, hut nitrification was 
generally very poor. The addition of lime caused the formation of nitrates at 
the expense of ammonia. Nitrogen transformaticn was greater in the F layer 
than in the H or At horizons as a rule. Inoculation had but little effect, which 
indicated that if any stimulating or inhibiting substances exist in the inoculating 
material they are not extracted with water. 

“ Where treatments were used some benefit was observed. In no case di<l 
all of the added blood meal nitrify. Samples possessing a very wide G-N ratio 
required a large amount of nitrogen to permit the accumulation of ammonia 
or nitrates. A positive correlation exists between nitrogeii transformation and 
pH, G~N ratio, calcium, and in some cases total nitrogen. . . . 

“Some correlation between tree species and type of soil profile is apparent, 
but only to a limited degree. In the case of the lesser vegetation such a relation 
is even less evident. The type of profile that develops in the forests of Southem 
New England appears to b,e controlled to a large extent by the soil and related 
environmental factors and only indirectly by the vegetation growing thereon. 
Pcdsolization is a slow process and is not brought about within one generation 
of trees. Bodsolization in the forest soils of the mountainous sections of Ntwv 
Hampshire is the rule rather than the exception, and results from a combina- 
tion of factors, ' the, greatest being cTim.ate and' soil.'' 

■ Some new 'Cuba,!!:' Soils:' A',:;supplemeiit to '>V:Tli'e Boils Of;'; 

Beivnett (Troj). Plmt' Re^Hi^arvh F.] >S'ct. CviHrib, 22 

157429 — 33 — 1 :,' , 
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pp. 64). — Since tlie publication oJ: The Soils of Cuba, by Bennett and , Allison, 
(B. S. B,, 59, p. 206), a number of new soil types and phast^s hare been found 
as the result cf surveys (1929 to 1932, inclusive) of areas wliicli were not 
covered in much detail during earlier investigations., On the^ basis of these 
latter observations the present paper describes 59 new phases and types. 

Preservation of soil .monolitlis, F. F. Mokwick {SgL Affr.^ 13 (1932), JVo. i, 
pp, 1-6, figs. 8 ). — ^Tlie author of this contribution from the Ontario Agricultural 
College uses coimnereial sodium silicate solution (water glass), diluted with 
three' times its voiiime of water, as a binder; applying the solution to the 
smooth soil face and allowing 24 hours for hardening. He then attaches the 
hardened soil eolumn to a backing board of suitable width by coating both 
board and silicated soil face with melted tar, reheating the tar layers to the 
melting point just before applying the board to the soil face. Strips 2 in. 
deep are attached to the sides of the board before attempting the removal of 
the hardened soil column from the profile, these strips completely framing the 
mount. Full working detail is given. The cheapness as well as the effective” 
ness of the sodium silicate as binding adhesive are empliasissed. 

Rapid nietliods of examining soils. — Measurements of rolling weights, 
R. K. ScHOFiELB and G. W. S. Biaie. (Jour. Agr, BcL {Bhigland], 22 (1^3^), 
A'o. i, pp. 135-144, figs. 2). — A method for measuring the heaviness of a sample 
of soil is described, the following advantages being noted: '‘(1) The test can 
be completed in about 7 minutes ; no initial drying, sieving, or weighing is 
involved. (2) The apparatus is simple to construct and eomparatively easy 
to work. The resultant figures are fundamental in nature, and not dependent 
on the dimensions of the apparatus nsed. (3) The property measured is the 
actual -weight required to deform the soil, and is thus more fundamentally 
linked with heaviness than with such a property as the degree of subdivision 
as determined by inechanical analysis. (4) The test is clone at a moisture 
content close to that obtaining under field conditions.” 

The W values obtained were closely related to drawbar-pull figures for a 
single field, and to clay content for a single group of soils, but soils of dif- 
ferent types shoived widely different W values for a given clay content. The 
value of TF was considerably affected by the presence of salts in the soil, 
“ The method is not suitable for the study of sandy soils, but this is not a 
:se',ri<}us disadvantage, :Since in sandy soils heaviness is not a predominant agri- 
cultural factor, The rapidity of the method should make possible an intensive 
survey , of the soil within a given area, on a scale hitherto impracticable.” 

: TIxe, ^representation of soil analyses by the device of double plotting® 
Oeebw (Jo«n Agr. Bci. lBnglan(13. 22 {1932), No. 3, pp. 548-^50, flg.l).— 
.“There would appear to be several . advantages in what may be called the 
method '.of, ‘ double plotting,’ in which two points are connected by a straight 
line.”^ As .'shown iii' a diagram, both, axes are used for two , (ioan, titles; the 
clay and “ silt” ends of, the lines 'are indicated by arrow heads, while ends 
with circles denote the percentages of coarse sand and fine sand. “ Thus, four 
values are directly charted on the graph.” 

“Further, from the simple geometrical properties of such a graph it will be 
seen that the middle point of , the line represents (on a half scale) the sum- 
mation' of All four values, and,; .-what :is ..of more immediate concern, the. distance 
of this, point' .'from' the diagonal .line, dr.aw.n 'through the '50 per cent . grad'uation 
on eachazls '.gives, a measure, of ..the./ balance omitted.. ' This ‘omitted balance’ 
is. of course, the loss on treatment with acid aiml. hydrogen ^pero'xide,' and, 'can 
not be indicated at all by either the triangular 'or 'tetragonal 'method of platting. 
Thus, the position, length, and direction, of a' 'single,, 'Straight' '.Ite 
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glance all the characters of a soil which are revealed by the standard method 
of mechanical analysis.” 

MeasiirenieMfs of the electrical capacity and conductivity of, soil Mocfes, 
G. H. Gashen {flour. Agr. Sci. [Ejigland'jf 22 (1932), No. 1, pp. 145-164^ flps. 
6 ). — The eqnivalent ■ parallel capacity and conductance of soil blocks were 
measured through a series of decreasing moisture contents, the results obtainecl 
being found to depend on the electrodes used. With mercury, ail soils gave 
curves of the same general type for the variation of the capacity with moisture 
“ because the capacity effects associated with the soil electrode interface are 
large compared vrith those due to the soil.” The electrical properties of the 
Interface were found to exhibit marked changes in their variation with moisture 
at certain moisture contents. The results obtained with carbon electrodes, 
though depending on the texture of the soil, generally agreed with the changes 
observed with the mercury electrodes. 

“ Of the four characteristic moistures found, the second is readily identified 
as Atterberg’s ‘ Schwindungsgrenze ’ (the moisture at which air enters the 
pores), while the first appears to correspond with his ‘Ausroligrenze * (the 
lower plastic limit). The two lower moistures are hitherto unrecorded, but 
there are indications that at the lower one changes may occur in the variation 
with moisture of the shrinkage and cohesion of soil, and the rate of evapora- 
tion of water from soil.” 

The use of the Troemner balance for measuring the upper plastic limit 
of soils, L. D. Bavee (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 24 (1932), No. 9^ pp. 686-690^ 
figs. 2). — A shallow cup, provided with two diametrically placed notches in- 
tended to guide the spatula used in cutting the groove across the soil paste, is 
placed, according to the procedure of the Missouri Experiment Station, on the 
pan of a Troemner balance, and is forced up against the bottom of a shell 
vial, slightly smaller than the cup and fixed rigidly in a vertical position over 
the surface of the soil sample. Observations of the amount of the fiow were 
made from above through the bottom of the glass vial. “ The moisture content 
at which the soil will barely flow together is called the upper plastic limit. 
It was found that a weight of 1,000 g on the balance exerted sufficient force 
to give results comparable with those obtained by the hand method,” and the 
lesiilts appeared to be somewhat more uniform. 

The' effect of climatic variations on the plasticity of soil, G. W, S. 'Bi.aik 
and F. Yates (Jour. Agr. ScL lEngland], 22 (1932), No, 3, pp. 639-646) .-—The 
plasticity of a soil, as measured by the flow-plasticity test, was shown to be 
correlated with the soil temperature and moisture. The measurement was 
made on a paste of the soil smoothed by working the mass of soil with water, 
and then forcing it, through a, fine sieve; but the fiow plasticity,, of', the paste 
was found still to depend, on, the climatiG history' of the soil from, which it 
was prepared. The soil had, in general, a higher plasticity in cold and dry 
we,ather and a , lower plasticity in warm and wet weather. 

“The concentrations of soil in pastes having certain standard consistency ■, 
constants were determined, but were not found to vary ,regularly, ,with tem- 
perature or moisture. Comparisons were made on untreated, flattened, ■■ ■and ,,,, 
dug 'Soils, but no regular effect, could-, be .-shown to have, been, produced by ,fla,tten“ 
ing or digging. The differences in the means of certain constants are well 
explained by the fact that each treatment was studied at a separate time (the 
tests on untreated soil running throughout the whole course of the experiment), 
and, . there-, 'Were .-seasonal fluetuationsAn .some of the properties botli in the 
untreated and'. in,. the: worked soils,.” „ , , 

The ^present; position;,:.., of* ■th6;'.:theoi‘y :hf"-'.th,e 
su,spensions'.---*A,r6snm6,;B. W Busseei. (Jour, Agr, Bd. IMnglandl, 22 (1932), 
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Wo. 1, pp. 165-199') .—In a paper contributed from tlie Eotliamsted Experimental 
Station, the general theory of the coagulation of dilute clay suspensions is. ciis« 
cussed under the heads of rapid perikinetic coagulation, slow perikiiietic coagu- 
lation, orthokinetic coagulation of suspensions, the electrical double layer, thc^ 
measurement of the electrokinetic potential, factors affecting the stability ot 
disperse systems, the effect of electrolytes on the stability of colloidal suspen- 
sions, the effect of the exchangeable, base on the stability of clay suspensions, 
and the coagulation of clays in alkaline media. 

XeacMiig of mineral matter in some Alberta soils, A. Leahey (Sci. Agr., 
IS (19SB), No. 1, pp. 7-15).— The Yarious horizons representing’ soils of the 
brown, black, and gray ’wo'oded soil belts were analyzed by the autlior of this 
contribution from the University of Alberta for silicon, aluminum, iron, caleiiim, 
magnesium, and phosphorus. Little leaching of any of these elements was 
i.uund to have occurred in the brown soils. The black soils were found to have 
been leached of lime, but little movement of the aluminum or iron had taken 
place. The gray wooded soils had been leached of lime to a considerable depth, 
and the aluminum and iron had been translocated to a considerable extent. 
The gray wooded soils were the only soils severly leached. 

The Alberta soil belts could be correlated fairly closely with the Russian 
system of soil classification. 

Replaceable bases, hydrogen, and base-holding capacity of Alberta soils, 
N. Holowaychuk {Camd. Jour, Research, 7 (1982)^ No. 1, pp. d4-74) .-—Soils 
from three major soil gTO’iips in Alberta showed a relatively high content of 
replaceable bases with normal calcium, magnesium, and sodium-potassium 
ratios. The Aa imrizon of the wooded soils was lowest in replaceable bases, 
indicating excessive leaching. Excessive leaching was not found to' have oe- 
eiirred in any of the horizons of the brown and the black soils. Losses by 
leaching in the brown and black soils appeared to have resulted mainly from 
the movement of water-soluble catidns. Movement of base-exchange complexes 
from the Aa horizon of the wooded soils appeared to have been due to dispersion 
rather than to clisintegxmtioii. The excess silica in the Aa horizon is considered 
to have resulted from disintegration of feldspars rather than from the breaking 
down of the base-exchange complex. Greater proportions of hydrolytic acidity 
were fo'und in the A 2 and Bi horizons of the wooded soils than in the black soils. 

/‘The wooded soils appear to belong to the podsol group according to the 
Oeclroiz system of classification.” 

OxidatioB-red-uctioB potentials and the hydrogen-ion concentration' of 
a soil, L. G. Willis (Jour. Agr. Research [U. B.}, 45 {1982), No 9, pp. 571-575, 
figs.: 8). —An n study at the North Carolina Experiment Station the oxidation- 
reduction potential of Dunbar fine sandy loam, one of a group of naturally 
ill-drained soils of the lower coastal plain in North Carolina, strongly acid, 
and high in organic matter, varied inversely with the pH values produced by 
liming. A similar result was observed when the displaced solution from the 
limed soil was titrated with very dilute acid. It is considered that in the 
ease of soils where this relation between oxidation-reduction potential and 
H-ion concentration holds, rates of liming must be gauged with reference to 
the possible effects of the increase in reductiveness of the soil at the higher 
pH 'values.. I 

" B'Oil , moisture and ' crop production,, . ,S, Babnes, .and.;" B. B. Hopkins ( Canada 
J)ept,:Agr,..Bul. ISO., n. ser. (19S0), pp. 46, figs. 21).— A wide variety of field ex- 
periments and observations at Swift Current, Saskatchewan, are reported, 
the results of which are applicable particularly to the western half of the 
Province of Saskatchewan and lead to the general concliision that ^‘ ove these 
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areas, liie periodical- occurrence of rainfall deficiency requires that great care 
be exercised at all times in moisture conservation.’* 

“Single value” soil properties: A study of the sigiiiftcaiice of ' certain 
soil constants, III— VH. {Jour, Agr, ScL lEiiglandJ, 20 (1920), Eos. 3, 'pp. 
407-416, figs. 4; 4, Pi). 541-648, fig. 1; 22 (1932), No. 1, pp. 200-211, figs- 3).— 
The five papers here noted continue a series (E. S. K., 64, p. 418) of contribu- 
tions from the Natal University College and the Rotliamsted Experimental 
Station. 

III. Note on the technique of the Ke&n-RaczkoivsM how ewperiment, J. E. H. 
Goutts (pp. 407-413). —A modified technic is described as being as accurate as 
the one earlier employed and more convenient. The results for pore space 
obtained by the new method were very nearly the same as those obtained by 
the old method. The old and new results for water retention and swelling 
were not the same, but 'were found to be related to one another by simple 
linear expressions ; and correlations with other soil properties deduced from 
the older data were shown to be applicable also to the new. 

IV. A further note on tJm teeJinique of the how ” ewperiment, B. A. Keen 
(pp. 414-416). — This paper places on record “some hitherto unpublished data 
bearing on the technic of the method, obtained at Rothamsted some years ago 
by Prof. Ohga (S. M. Educational Institute, Mukden, Manchuria) and dealing 
with the effect on the results of the degree of packing to which the soil is 
subjected.” 

V. O'ft the changes produced in a soil hij oven drying, J. E. H. Goutts (pp. 
541-548). — ^The loss of weiglit of a soil during oven heating could be deter- 
mined satisfactorily in a suitable type of electrically controlled oven. Results 
obtained by heating soils to temperatures ranging from 50 to 250° gave smooth 
curves connecting loss in weight with rise in temperature. From this it was 
concluded that there is no sudden alteration in the structure of a soil when 
it is heated to 100°, and that the air-dry moisture of a soil, as determined 
with sufficient accuracy by the usual methods, “ is a convenient empirical factor, 
but not a representation of any fundamental soil property.” 

An examination of the factors contributing to the observed total loss in weight 
of a soil wffien heated wms made, and an explanation of the contributions made 
by the different types of soil water and by the soil colloids is offered. 

Nl. On the changes produced in a soil hy exposure to ^ high temperatures, 
.T. R. H. Goutts (pp. ,200-202.) — ^Bleasurements of the loss on ignition -were 
found in the case of four soils of different physical type not to be affected by 
changes in the temperature of the furnace, provided that the temperature was 
above 600'’. Errors in the determination of the loss on ignition were shown to 
be of the order of 1 per cent of the true value. It is considered that the loss 
in weight of the soils can be ascribed in the main to loss of free and intersti- 
tial water up to above 100° ; to destruction of organic colloids between 100 and 
250° ; and to destruction of inorganic colloids at higher temperatures. 

VII. The moisture equivalent and some related quantities, 5. R. H. Goutts 
(pp. 203-211).- — This paper reports determinations of the moisture equivalent 
of a number of samples of Natal and Sind soils, and describes a technic requir- 
ing only small quantities of soil. 

“ It is concluded that while with the latter (alkaline and saline) soils the 
moisture equivalent gives valuable information, it adds little to the data ob^ 
tained by other methods for the Natal soils. The xylene equivalent of the 
' Natah soils , has , also , been measured; from 4he , moisture equivalent and the 
xylene equivalent, the imbibitional water can be calculated if the specific gravity 
of the soil is known.” Equations expressing the moisture equivalent and the 
xylene equivalent of ' the Natal soils., in "terms'' of their loss on ignition and 
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mecliaiiica] composition were worked out, and the significance of the relative 
values of, the iiiiiiierical coefficients in these equations is discussed. 

A microscopic study of certain changes in the iiiicroflora of soil, H. 
Conn (Feia York State Sta. Tech. Bill. 204 (19S2), pp. 21, figs, 4).-- A slight 
clniiige i,ii (lie i,aet,iiotl recently proposed by Cholodny^ for the direct mici,x> 
scopic study of the soil iiora was made by the author of the original forni of 
the direct method for the microscopic examination of the soil microflora. This 
method consists essentially in leaving a microscopic slide for several days or u 
few ' weeks lying ■ against a cut surface of soil and then staining the film of 
microorganisms that has attached itself to- the slide. The important modifica- 
tion made in the present work was that of keeping the soil in jelly tumblers 
under controlled conditions instead of inserting the slide directly in field soil. 

The method proved particularly valuable for observing changes in the soil 
flora from fungi or Actinomyeetes to bacteria or vice versa. The use of the 
method on an acid soil of high colloidal content indicated that the natural flora 
of fungi and Actinomyeetes is more quickly changed to one in which bacteria 
liredominate by increasing the moisture content than by addition of calcium 
carbonate. The moisture content at which bacteria predominate in this par- 
ticular soil over the filamentous forms was found higher than that which nor- 
mally occurs in the field during the growing season of plants. 

Effect of certain soil bacteria on the growth of the root BOdnle bacteria, 
K. Konishi (Mem, Col Agr„ Kyoto Imp. Univ., No. 16 (imi), pp. 17+/F).--. 
The effect on Rhizobia from peas, soybeans, and alfalfa of the concomitant 
growth ill the same medium of various other microorganisms is reported upon. 
BmiUm\mUUis all three species of nodule bacteria in liquid cultures 

but not in soil cultures, and Bmteriim coli inhibited the alfalfa bacteria in 
solutions but not in soil cultures. In soil cultures the nodule bacteria of alfalfa 
were not iiihibited by RaotHas B. myeoides, B. prodiglosm, B, fluo- 

reseem, Bactermm coll, BmiUus megatherium, and Bacterium aerogenes. 

From the observations recorded were drawn the conclusions “(1) that the 
influence of one kind of organism upon another depends not upon the organisms 
themselves but upon the conditions under which they are living in association 
. . . (2) that if the nodule bacteria fail to grow in a given medium, either on 
account of the eiiorinoiis development of the associative bacteria or on account 
of certain toxic substances produced, they can be rendered nontoxic by the use 
of .neutraliJsing agents.” 

..Nitrate-asstiniiatlng soil bacteria, ' 'F. B. Smith and P. E. Beown (Jour. 
4mer,.:8oe, Agron.,'24r (19S2), No. . 9 ,' pp. I49-If)4, fig. 1 ). — Species of Azotobacter, 
Eadiobacter,' Aerol)aci,lIus, Pseudomonas, and Achroraobacter were isolated by 
' the ''authors of 'this "CO,ntribution: from-The Iowa Experiment Station from soils 
in' 'Which nitrate, assimilation had been- observed. These bacteria were shown 
„ 'to ■be"'n.,ble to assimilate nitrates^ in pure .culture. 

" ' The effect 'of 'additio,ns of nitrogen on the decomposition of sugar caii,e' 
,tra,sh',, under field .conditions,, ;M. B. 'Stuegiis (Jour. Amer. Bog. Agron., '24 
(1932), No. th pp. 690-706, fig. 1). —The depressive effect of cane trash chopped 
and turned,into''fhe ,sHrface soil in March lasted for three months ',at the Lou- 
isiana Experiment S,tatio,ns, while trash applied at the end of October had, 
decomposed sufficiently by the following April to have ceased to lower the avail- 
able soil 'am,inon!a and nitrate. 

It is stated.that “by the addition of inorganic nitrogen with, the 'cane' trash 
„ at, the, ,rate of '5 lbs.,' ,of .nitrogen,' per ton of .fresh' field trash and ■ the-.'flncorpora- 

:^ Choloaiiy,,N., ' flber, .eine, Neue Methode zvr UiateTOUcimBg der Bodenmikroilora Arch 

MikroMol.,:! '-(1030),, No., 4, ,pp. , ■620-652, figs. 29. 
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tion of tlie mixture, within the surface 5 in. of soil, the rate of composition 
will be increased and the presence of available soil nitrogen insured.” Also, 

“ an early application of the trash alone with the supplemental nitrogen bein,g 
added in the spring directly ahead of the crop would prove the more practical 
method for the use of trash.” 

The trash increased the soil nitrogen and organic matter, and its decomposi- 
tion increased the availability of phosphorus 15 to 20 lbs. per acre duiing the 
earlier stages of the process. 

The lignin fraction underwent a slow decomposition and tended to accumulate 
in the soil when the trash was buried, but when the trash was turned into the 
surface soil there was no excessive accumulation from lignin.” 

Studies on the carbon and nitrogen cycles in the soil, IV—VIII (Jour. 
Agr. 8ci, lEnglmid], 22 (1932), Nos. 1, pp. 115-120 ; 2, pp. 291-299, figs. 3; S, 
pp. 497-526, figs. S).— These papers acid to the serial contribution previously 
noted (E. S. R., 68, p, 163) data relating to the topics indicated below. 

IV. Natural and artificial humic acids, M. M. S. du Toit and H. J. Page (pp. 
115-125) . — The preparation of natural humic acids from soil, peat (Dopplerite), . 
and ^‘Adco,” and of artificial ‘‘humic” acids from sucrose, cellulose, dextrose 
and glycine (Maiilard), furfural, hydroquin one, and lignin, and their purifica- 
tion is described ; and the elementary composition of these substances and their 
behavior under conductometric titration with ammonia is recorded. 

The artificial imoducts from sucrose and furfural did not behave as acids, 
but all the natural products, and the artificial products from cellulose, iiydro- 
quinone, and lignin possessed the properties of colloidal acids. Preliminary 
investigations into the “ humification ” of furfural and oj-hydroxymethyl fur- 
fural, and into the interaction of dextrose with amino bodies, are described. 

Y. The origin of the hmvie matter of the soil, H. J. Page (pp. 291-296). — • 
The results so far recorded in this series of investigations are discussed with 
reference to their bearing on the hypothesis that the humic matter of soil is 
derived from lignin. ‘(This hypothesis is supported, but since the artificial 
product prepared from lignin is nitrogen-free, whereas the natural product 
contains nitrogen, further progress in the elucidation of the nature and origin 
of humic matter is dependent on a study of the part played by nitrogen in the 
formation of humic matter and the form in which it occurs.” 

VI. The extraction of the organie nitrogen of the soil with alkali, E. P. Hobson 
and H. J. Page (pp. 297-299). — This paper reports a group of experiments 
showing that the alhali extraction of the nitrogen from soils of certain plats 
of the permanent experiments on Barnfield and Broadbalh at Rothamsted 
follows a course closely similar to that of the alhall extraction of carbon from 
the same soils. 

, VII. The nature of the organic nitrogen compounds of the soil: .Humw fiitro- 
gen, R. P. Hobson and PI. 5. Page (pp. 497-515). — The nitrogen contained in 
purified preparations of humic acid obtained from Rothamsted soils could not 
.'be eliminated by “methods which would.be expected' to remove simple nitroge- 
nous Impurities.” The distribution of the nitrogen in the products of hydrolysis 
of these preparations of humic acid by hydrochloric acid, as determined by the 
Van Slyke method (E. S. R., 26, p. 22), was shown to be similar to that fouiid 
in the hydrolyzates of proteins. A mixture of egg albumin and artificial humic 
acid from lignin resembled soil humic acid in regard to the effect on its 
nitrogen, content of' various methods of treatment. In both cases, the greater 
■ part ' of the. nitrogen could mot'; be ' removed by the action of proteodastic 
en^ymes.^ ■" ■■ ■ ■ 

“The results obtaintxl are compatible with the hypothesis that soil, humic 
acid containing nitrogen consists of a complex composed of nonnitrogenous 
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humic acici and protein, and that the manner of ■ association is more intimate 
than that involved in the formation of a colloidal * salt ’ by the mutual precipita- 
tion, in acid solution, of a negatively charged acidic colloid ( humic ■ acid) and 
positively charged protein on the basic side of its isoelectric point.” ■ 

VIIL The nature of the orgame nitrogen compounds of the soil: N onfumiiG 
nitrogen, K. P. Hobson and H. J, Page (i>p. 516-526). —-This paper presents' the 
conclusion, drawn from an examination of the compounds remaining in solution 
after humic matter had been removed from alkaline extracts of Ilothamsted 
soils by acidification, that from 30 to 40 per cent of the noaliumie nitrogen is 
present in the form of peptides (proteoses, peptones, and polypeptides), to- 
gether witli 5 per cent of free amino nitrogen and 12 per cent of ammonia. 

“ The i>eptides are largely colloidal and precipitated by basic lead acetate 
and by phosphotungstie acid. The remaining 40 to 50 per cent of the nonhumic 
nitrogen is mainly preciiiitated by basic lead acetate and is mainly nonbasic. 
The nonhumic nitrogen compounds are thought to be incorporated in the humic- 
day gel, so that for the most part they go into solution only in solvents which 
dissolve tiie humic matter and only in proiiortion to the amount so dissolved.” 

Soil fertility, R. I. Thkockmokton and F. L. Dtjley (Kansas Bta. Buh 260 
(1932) , pp, 60, figs, 21 ). — ^XJnder the head of Kansas soils the bulletin divides 
the soils of the State into 15 groups according to their origin and briefly 
characterizes each ; following which it takes up trends of fertility and crop 
yields, composition of the soil, available and unavailable material for plants, 
chemical and biological analysis of the soil, how soils lose and gain fertility, 
maintaining soil fertility, commercial fertilizers, use of lime, and the building 
up of run-down land. The treatment of the subject is of a semipopular nature. 
/: [Soil ail'd in "North Carolina], C. B. Williams (North 

'VgroMm, Sta, Rpt. 19S1, pp. SM3).— Data are reported from the station and 
substations on the magnesium deficiencies of some representative sandy soil 
types, the response of peat and muck soils to copper sulfate and lime, the effect 
of pH of soil upon the prevalence of black root rot of tobacco, tlie development 
and classification of the Durham series of soil, fertilizer and lime requirements 
for ci'ops in rotations, nitrogenous and other fertilizers for cotton, lime ami 
phosphorus for corn, and fertilizers for tvheat and sweetpotatoes. A part of tlie 
work was in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

■■ Soil: fo'rtility, and sweet clover production in OMahonia, H. J.' HAiiPE'i; 
(O/da/mma aSTu. Bui. 206 (1932), pp. 32, figs. 10) . — Report is made on an in- 
vestigation into the soil factors interfering with the growth of satisfactory 
crops of sweetdover on Oklahoma soils. 

of acid soils was found important, subsoil acidity a] )pea ring 
■ quite as' active .US' that of the' surface soil in causing failures, Bfine limestone' 
was more effective than tbat containing large percentages of the coarser 
material. ITiosphoriis in addition to the limestone treatment wns in several 
cases necessary to prevent failure of the crop. In some instances phosphorus 
alone prevented failui’e, but where the subsoil was acid or the surface soil 
show^ed a slight to medium acidity, lime or lime and xfimsphonis was required. 
Both rock phosphate and superphosphate were readily utilized by the sweet- 
clover, and in slightly acid soils the rock phosphate gave yields larger than 
those produced by superphosphate treatment * 

The application of potassium compounds did not, for the most part, increase 
the sweetdover yield. Farm manure did not increase the yield to an extent 
sufficient to justify its; iise.''" 

Poor drainage In areas of higlt ralnl'all made swecfielover pr(»- 

ductioii Impossible, wattuHogging ; of; the' soil' restiicting root develo|nneut 
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Plant food and soil moisture proved important limiting factors in attempts ■ 
to grow sweetclover with a nurse crop ; and' inoculation was also found neces- 
sary to the best results in acid soils and in areas in which crops cross-inoculateci 
with sweetclover had not been grown. 

The use of sweetclover as a source of nitrogen for winter wheat production 
was ineffective at the station farm, the removal of the greater part of the 
available vsoil moisture to a depth of from 4 to 5 ft., together with the produc- 
tion of available nitrogen, capable of stimulating vegetative growth, in rela- 
tively large quantities in the surface soil, proving very unfavorable to higli 
wheat yields. 

The eifect of fertilizers on crop yields of dift’erent soils and on tlie com- 
position of certain crops, S. C. Vanbecaveye and G. O. Bakes (Washington 
Col. Bta. Bui. 274 (1982), pp. 55, ligs. 14 ). — ^Report is made on the progress of a 
fertilizer plat project covering the State, and liieludiug in the work here 
reported results during the years 1926 to 1931 from 259 of the cooperative 
trials, together with those of six pasture fertilizer experiments. 

Extreme variations in natural productivity among tlie soils examined Avere 
demonstrable, and the belief **that the problem of plant food deficiencies is 
one that is primarily and distinctly associated with the soil ” was found to 
be strongly supported by the data obtained. Further conclusions noted are, 
in part, that the maximum productivity of certain soils in western Wash- 
ington is so low, even after treatment with relatively large quantities of ferti- 
lizers, that the advisability of using these lands for the production of general 
farm crops is questionable. On the other hand, the natural productivity of a 
relatively small number of soils is so high tliat any attempt to increase 
production further by the use of fertilizers is not economical at the present 
time. ... 

“The proper use of complete fertilizers on pastures on medium producing 
western Washington soils that are well supplied with moisture throughout 
the growing season or that can be irrigated economically during the dry season 
is good farm practice, not only because it greatly increases crop yields but 
also because it improves the quality of the pasture grasses and hay in regard 
to mineral content, notably that of calcium and phosphorus. . . . 

“ The results of 44 experiments with nitrogen fertilizers on winter wheat 
grown largely on the exposed yellow subsoil of the liilltops and upper slopes 
of Palouse soils located in the area receiving an average annual precipitation 
of IS in. or more show that a treatment with 150 to 250 lbs. of nitrate of 
soda per acre, or the equivalent in some other nitrogen carrier, may be expected 
to give an increase in yield of approximately 3 to 4 bu. of wheat per 100 lbs. 
of this fertilizer when broadcast early in the spring. ... 

“Although the classification of soils in groups derived from similar parent 
material and developed under similar processes of soil formation exhibits 
specifilc general characteristics that are helpful in determining related plant 
food deficiencies, there is a need for further subdivision of the soils in re- 
gard to their common characteristics in texture and profile development to 
be associated with continued studies of the more detailed specific fertility 
requirements of the soils in the subgroups.” 

' Efficiency factors and their use in determining optimum/' fertHlzer/'^ 
ratios, W. A. HUEnsEisr (Jour. Agr. ResearcJi [U. 8.}, 45 (19$2), No. 11, pp. 

: 675-7 Off, , figs. 12).—Bj means of a critical analysis of certain factors calculated 
from experimental results and called efficiency factors, the optimum fertilizer 
treatments were “ determined [by the author of this contribution from the 
Illinois Experiment Station] from a mass of apparently irrelevant and incon- 
sistent, crop yields witliout' resorting:' to, 'supplementary tests. This analysis,. 
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is essentially a study of the reciprocal effects of fertilizer ' salts upon each 
other as determinecl by crop yields. . ■ . . The infliieiice of fertilizer salts 
upon each other was found to follow certain definite trends, which may or 
may not have a wider application than the limits of this experiment.” The 
reciprocal action of these salts is described.- - 

‘'Nitrogen has a tendency to depress the efficiency of phosphorus when the 
latter element is applied in apparently insufficient amounts as, a part of vari- 
ous fertilizer combinations ; but if adequate amounts of ■ phosphorus are in- 
cluded, small supplementary treatments of nitrogen increase the efficiency of 
phosphorus. Phosphorus applied alone in increasing amounts shows succes- 
sive decreases in efficiency, but when used in combination with nitrogen, or 
witli both nitrogen and potash, there is a consistent increase in efficiency. 

“ Phosphorus also influences the efficiency of nitrogen to a very considerable 
extent. When the phosphorus content in nitrogen-phosphorus mixtures and 
in complete fertilizers appears to be inadequate, the efficiency of nitrogen is 
depressed, but if it is adequate there is an appreciable increase in nitrogen 
efficiency. When applications of nitrogen are increased and phosphorus is 
held constant the smallest amounts of nitrogen are usually the most efficient. 

“A study of the relations between nitrogen and potash indicates that these 
two nutrients have a reciprocal effect upon each other, and furthermore 
their relationship shows a tendency to be inverse, that is, under certain con- 
ditions high nitrogen and low potash have efficiency factors equivalent to 
those derived from low nitrogen and high potash. With the inclusion of 
phosphorus, however, a combination containing low nitrogen and high potash 
usually gives better results than one with high nitrogen and low potash. 

“ Phosphorus, in addition to being materially affected by nitrogen, is also 
subject to considerable change due to potash. The effect of potash is somewhat 
complex and does not manifest itself in the same manner under all conditions. 
Considered in terms of the influence upon yields of edible ears, potash seems 
to be most efficient when applied in relatively small amounts in combinations 
with phosphorus, but omitting nitrogen. The addition of nitrogen, as well as 
potash, gives rise to an inverse relationship in which phosphorus seems to 
mamtaiii Its efficiency in equilibrium when the potash dosage increases in- 
versely to that of phosphorus. Considered from the standpoint of plant growth 
as determined by weight of green fodder, the efficiency of phosphorus tends to 
increase directly in relation to successive additions of potash. In general, the 
efficiency of phosphorus in various mixtures tends to increase in relation to 
thO'. amounts applied. 

.'-■■“'The efficiency of iiotaeli is influenced to some extent by phosphorus and 
tends to increase in mixtures of these two elements (nitrogen omitted) accord- 
^ iiig;to,'the amount of each applied. There, is. a slight tendency .for potash In 
"Complete fertilizers to’ exhibit the ■same type of inverse relationship with phos- 
phorus as tliat mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

' " “■^From a study of the .efficiency factors it has been found possible to deter- 
' mine '.the- optimum fertilizer ratios in this experiment without having direct 
; recourse ■: to"' the ' crop" -yields.” 

.Experiments determine , the .retentive povrers of Aroostook potato 
soils for nitrogen, E. R, Tobet (Maine Sta. Bui S60 (19S1), pp, iS7, JSS). — 
Percolator experiments to determine the retentive powers of Aroostook potato 
'.soils.for ' nitrogen .'added in' the forms -.of ammonium salts, nitrates, . and urea 
.are ' briefly 'noted; ■ 

-. Studies on' calcium cyanamide, l^Ill:(Jour. Agr. BGi.iBnglanajrB2^ 

Mo, A PP- 300-$57,' figs, 12), — The, group of papers here noted^ from-^ the 'Both- 
'.-amsted Experimental Station represents work ■“undertaken .. . .with the object 
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of securing a better understanding of the use of cyanamide based on the study 
of its behavior in the soil and its effect on ci'ops under , a range of practical 
and experimental conditions.” 

I. The decomposition of calcium cyanwmide in the soil and its effects on 
germination^ nitrification, and soil reaction, ID. BI. Crowther and H. L. Richard- 
son (pp. 300-334). — ^With respect to the rate of disappearance of calcium 
cyanamide in the soil with the formation of urea, it is noted that although the 
reaction undoubtedly proceeds according to the second order equation 
HGN 2 +H 2 O— >C0(NH2)2, this would behave as a pseudoiiiiimolecular reaction, 
since the solutions are so dilute that the concentration of one reactant (water) 
is greatly in excess of the other. “ The formation of urea from cyanamide in 
soil is probably a heterogeneous reaction catalyzed at a solid surface, and the 


above simple logarithmic equation 


r__l d X ml 

L X d t~wj 


is equally in accordance with 


this catalysis under the condition that the amount of active surface covered 


at any time by cyanamide is proportional to the concentration of cyanamide 


in the soil solution.” 


Soils were found to differ markedly in the rate at which they decompose 
calcium cyanamide, but very few were found deficient in the requisite catalyst, 
and conversion to urea and ammonia was completed within a few days, provided 
that the calcium cyanamide was intimately incorporated with the soil. 

Pot experiments with a range of soils showed that calcium cyanamide de- 
composed most rapidly in soils of high microbiological activity. The early 
stages of the decomposition proceeded so rapidly that witliin a few days the 
ammonia contents were practically the same whether nitrogen was added as 
ammonium sulfate or calcium cyanamide. The final stage of nitrate formation 
proceeded more slowly in soils treated with cyanamide. The extent of the 
retardation of nitrate formation from calcium cyanamide depended on the 
type of soil and the environmental conditions. In pot experiments it was 
reduced by improved aeration, and in field experiments it was slight in winter 
and negligible in spring. 

The toxicity to germinating seeds is caused by cyanamide itself. It falls 
off rapidly as the interval between applying the calcium cyanamide and sowing 
the seeds is increased, and is roughly proportional to the amount of cyanamide 
present during a short interval after sowing. . . . 

“ Under comparable conditions a dressing of calcium cyanamide should have 
the same effect on the lime supply of the soil as an equal weight of ammonium 
sulfate together with an equal weight of quicklime. In the regular use of 
calcium cyanamide there is the additional advantage that its lime is utilized 
efficiently.” 

II. MieroMological aspects of nitrification in sails under varied environmental 
conditions, iBrKr Muktiji (pp. 335 - 347 ). — ^The commercial form of calcium 
cyanamide markedly increased the bacterial numbers of >soils in uncropped 
pots and both the bacterial numbers ana carbon dioxide production in fiasks 
under laboratory^ conditions. Improvement in the aeration of soil cultures 
increased the numbers of bacteria and accelerated the production and disap- 
pearance 'of, ammonia, and also reduced the. initial 'nitrification lag and in- 
creased "the final accnmnlation.- of nitrate 'from calcium cyanamide. Urea 
formed from calcium cyanamide disappeared much more quickly in soils 
aerated by daily shaking; than in. undisturbed soils. ' A te'chnic’ to", .insure . ade- 
quate-aeration In .microbiological and biochemical studies on soils w^as de- 
veloped,' and was .'Shown to .give results' 'more in accordance with those obtained 
under field conditions than, were ''..those, obtained by the older methods for soil 
cultures.. 
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JQicyaiiodiaiiiide had a greater depressing effect on nitrate formation in, 
soils than had calcium cyanamlde, and the latter substance was much more 
toxic to nitrifying organisms in culture solution. “ In soils the toxic eff’ect of 
cyanamlde is obscured by its rapid decomposition to urea." 

III. Storage mid miming lalth superphosphate, H. h, Bichardson (pp, 34S-” 
357).— ‘On storage under good farm conditions calcium cyanainide gained 
steadily in weiglit, the increase reaching about 10 per cent after 27 months. 
The, percentage of nitrogen decreased at a practically equivalent rate, so that 
there was little change in total nitrogen. The form of the nitrogen remained 
practically unchanged for the first six months; by 12 months there was a 
slight reduction in cyanamide nitrogen and a slight production of dicyanodi- 
aniide— less than 1 per cent of the total nitrogen. 

“Ill a farm mixture of calcium cj-anamlde and superphosphate (1:3) 
cooled by spreading In a thin lasmr after mixing, 16 per cent of the nitrogen, 
was converted to dicyanodiamide in the fresh mixture and this increased to 
25 per cent after one month's storage. More dicyanodiamide was x>rodiiced 
In a series of laboratory mixtures of calcium cyanamide and superphosphate 
in which heating was allowed to take place. Dicyanodiamide production varied 
regularly with the composition of the mixtures, rising to a maximum of 50 
per cent of the total nitrogen in the mixture containing 20 per cent of calcium 
cyanamide and falling to below 20 per cent of the nitrogen in the 50 per cent 
mixture." 

IfactOFS' affecting manganese availability, in soils, S.' D. Connee, ,( Jowr. 
Amer, Soc, Agron,, $4 (19S2), lUo, d, pp. 3).— The author of tliis 

contidbution from the Indiana Experiment Station observed that a black silty 
clay loam found in northeastern Indiana, nearly neutral ip reaction, high in 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, lime, and organic matter, and containing a 
medium percentage of manganese, often fails to grow good oats. In pot experi- 
ments on this soil, oats were benefited by ammonium nitrate, ammonium sul- 
fate, urea, hydrochloric acid, and by steam sterilization. Nitrate of soda, 
animal tankage, carbonate of lime, and the growing and turning under of 
sweetelover gave no benefit. 

Manganese sulfate and manganese chloride increased the oats yields when 
the soil was made neutral or alkaline (E. S. B., 54, p. 450). Manganese did 
not show benefit when applied in addition to acid-reacting materials. “The 
failure of oats seems to be due to lack of available manganese, and is corrected 
either by adding manganese or by giving a treatment that will make the soil 
: maxiganese.' more soluble," 

' , ' Tte on the availability of iiumgauese and iron, 

%4 {ldS%), No, 9, pp. 7id-726*). “-Without 
presenting new data or experimental observations, the author discusses at 
some length in a communication from the North Carolina Experiment Station 
theoretical considerations based on previously published work from the Rhode 
Island Station (E, S. R„ 54, p. 450) and from other sources. A reference list 
; of'' 32" items is 'appended. ... 

Commercial fertilizers in IffSl— 3^ and their uses, Q, S. Fbaps and S. E, 
Asbubt (Tewas,Sta,,^Bul, 460 [19S2), pp. .^3).— In addition to the usual annual 
report on analyses, the bulletin a decrease of about 40 per cent in the 
general use of fertilizers in Texas, and a use of fertilizers for cotton which 
had “apparently decreased much more than 40 per cent" 

AaEICULTUBAL BOTAHY 

, Blunt i>hysiology as hoi»ticiiltural theory, H. MousoH (Fflanmnpfipslologie' 
als Theorie der Gdrtnerei. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1980, 6. ed,, rev., pp. XII + 
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368, figs. 171 ). — Tiie seven sections of this publication as originally noted (E. S. 
R.j 37, p. 220) are preserved in the present book, which contains the preface 
for each of the six editions, indicating the development of the work since 1916 
under the hand of the author. 

Biochemical studies on the bamboo, I— VII (In Annwersary Volmne Dedi~ 
Gated to Masumi Ghikashige. Kyoto: Imp, Univ. Dept. SeL, Inst. Ghem., 1930, 
pp. 119-193, pt 1, figs. J^l ). — ^The contributions constituting this collection com- 
prise the following: Biochemical Studies on the Bamboo, I, by S. Komatsu 
(pp. 119--13S) ; II, Chemical Development in the Growth of Bamboo Shoots, 
I, by 0. Tanaka (pp. 139-148) ; III, Chemical Development in the Growth of 
Bamboo Shcots, II, by D. Kamiya (pi3. 149-159) ; IV, Chemical Development in 
the Growth of Bamboo Sheaths, by T. Tashima (pp. 161-165) ; V, Chemical 
Development in the Growth of Bamboo Shoots, by K. Nishioka (pp. 167-173) ; 
VI, The Carbohydrates and Organic Acids of the Bamboo Shoots, by Y. Sasacka 
(pp. 175-181) ; and VII, Seasonal Variations in the Chemical Compositions of 
the Madake (Phyllostachys quUioi P. M.), by T. Nagasawa (pp. 183-193). 

Physiological researches on pollen, with special reference to the arti- 
ficial germination of Gramineae pollen, K. Gotoh {Mem, Faculty Set. and 
Agr., TaihoJeu Imp. Univ., 3 {1931), No. 2, pp. 61-197, pis. 2, figs. 26). — Nonalka- 
ilne glassware should be used for the artificial germination of pollen grains, 
especially in ease of the cover glass of hanging drop cultures, in order to avoid 
upsetting the H-ion concentration of the solutions. The sensitiveness of the 
pollen grain to the osmotic value of the solutions is related to the elasticity 
of the pollen membranes and the consistency of the cytoplasm. The H ion 
and other cations which depend upon the colloidal characters of membrane 
and cytoplasm are important factors in the bursting and germination of the 
pollen grain. 

The series of cations, when arranged according to the rate of bursting of 
pollen grains, is said to correspond to that of their penetrative power as 
indicated in case of ImpaUem 'balsam vna and LysioMton canitschatense. An- 
tagonism is found among cations, especially between the calcium ion and 
other cations in relation to germination and bursting of the pollen grains. 
Temperature influences are indicated, and other factors and relations are 
detailed. 

Iiiflueiice of external conditions on the blooming of rice, [I], H [trans. 
title], Y. Noguchi {Japan. Jour, Bot., 4 {1929), No. S, pp. 237-276, figs, t 5 
{1931), No. 3, pp, 351-369, figs. 7). — In the introductory section of this contribu- 
tion it is stated that the first blooming of rice occurs when the temperatures 
at 8 a. in. range about 27 to 28® C. (80.6 to 82.8® F.). It occurs earlier for 
higher 8 a. m. temperatures, uxi to 32°. The most favorable temperature for 
blooming is 32±:2°. Bursting of the anthers and pollination occurs at about 
30°. The most favorable relative humidity for blooming is about 75 to 80 
per cent. Sudden alterations in the morning are favorable to quick and 
abundant blooming. Complete saturation of the air is unfavorable to bloom- 
ing. High liumidity hinders bursting of the anthers and may lower the setting 
of the grain from the normal 86 per cent to 59. In open air, blooming may 
occur below 50 per cent humidity, but even below 70 per cent it is significantly 
lowered and it rarely occurs helo'w 65. The temperature optimum is 30® 
when ' the' ' humidity ' is 70 per cent. ’ 

Neither the opening of the anthers nor the polliiiatioii is hindered by dry- 
ness, but the setting of the grain is lowered apparently by the death of the 
stigma. The ejfects of other conditions are detailed. 

11, Follen 'germimtion mid pollen tube growth , — ^Both pollen germination 
and pollen tube growth in the rice plants occur within certain temperature 
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ranges. The iQaxiiiiiim is near 60°, the minimum below 10°, the oiitimBm 
about 30°. The pollen tube is generally slender at low and thick .at high 
I'emperatnres. Both pollen germination and pollen tube growth are somewhat 
limited in case of high humidity or particularly by dryness of the air. Bice 
pollen grains show only slight resistance to water, in which medium only a 
few grains germinate. Abnormally small or great air iiioivSture shortens the 
life of pollen. In darkness, germinability of pollen is^ lessened somewhat, pollen 
tube growth not at all. 

The aiifcrltion of lilglier plants wdth organic substances [trans. title], 
I. Tanaka {Japan, Jour. Bot, 5 {1981), m. 8, pp. 823-350, figs. Urea proved 
a good source of nitrogen in these experiments, which were carried out wdth 
SisyrincMum hennuMiinum, Plantago major asiaUca, and Brassica cMnensis, 
testing the nutritive qualities of various substances, chiefly sugars (mostly 
found favorable) and organic acids (mostly negative, except in low concentra- 
tions). As a source of phosphorus lecithin was more readily assimilated than 
was phytin. Among the organic sulfur compounds, only cystine proved to any 
extent; assimilable. 

Eelatioiis between various physiological phenomena in plants and color- 
ing materials appearing in vegetative organs. — Relations between as- 
similative activity and anthocyanin formation in Abiitilon avicennae [trans. 
title], H. Kosaka {Jour. Dept Agr., Kyushu Imp. Univ., S {1981), No, 2, pp. 
29-45).— The preceding contribution has been noted (E. S. R., 68, p. 29). 

The formation of anthocyanin coloring material in stems and leaf stalks of 
A. avicennae undergoes changes corresponding to the content of assimilated 
material in the leaves, but showing an inverse relation to the rate of growth 
of the plant. Colorant formation is restricted in those plants in which assimi- 
lation is llmitecL The conclusion is drawn that the degree of coloration mate- 
rial formation is in general paraUei to the amount of accumulation of assimi- 
lated material in the body tissues of the plant, in case of A. avicennae. 

Physiological studies on anthocyanin [trans. title], L. W. Kuilman (Rec. 
Trav. Bot merland., 27 {1930), pp. 287-416, figs^ S).—The present elaborate 
investigation of the physiological conditions and activities of anthocyanin in 
plants was extended to cover a study of assimilation intensity of reddened 
leaves, also to any relation of anthocyanin formation to external factors. 

Studies on the absorption of ammonia and nitrate by the' root of 55ea 
mays seedlings in relation to the concentration and the actual acidity of 
culture solution, T. L. Loo iJou7\ Faculty Agr., KokJcaiio Imp. Univ., SO (Km), 
No. l, pp. 118, pi. 1, figs. 26).—The reaction of the culture solution containing 
ammonium^ nitrate changes rapidly when it is in contact with the root system 
of Z. nuiys, the seedlings of which are corresponditig’y aih ctcti as la growth. 
The inequality in the absorption of ammonia and of nitrate from aminonium 
'.nitrate, which chiefly .causes the shift of reaction is strongly aifected by the 
concentration of the .nutrient solution, by its H-idn concentration, by the pres- 
ence of other, salt or ion, and by the .seedlings growth and the nutrient demand 
in ■ the solution. 

^ ■'When the concentration of the nutrient solutions is relatively high, ammonia 
is .at,, first absorbed Lo a certain 'extent and nitrate very little, if at all for a 
while until some, ammonia,, .has , been absorbed; whereas if. the concentration is 
relatively .low, ^the nitrate is ' absorbed , from the start, ..The.' .reaeliou . change 
■caused byThe inequality"' in the absorption , of ammonia; and of 'ni,trate depends 
,in. the. main upon the' relative' absorption of ammonia and' of iiitra'te. ■ ■ 

When the'.C'OB'CentratiO'n' 'of.. the culture, ..'Solution is very hi,gh,,'.,in'ueh mO're 
ammonia than, nitrate is absorbed by the seedlings, the acidity increases rapidly 
and consideraMy, the growth of the-' seedlings is mu.ch hindere'd, and ' in ' extreme 
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cases ttie seedlings die. If the concentration is low, nitrate is absorbed along 
with ammonia, and the acidity increase is not so striding as in case of the 
concentrated solutions. 

If amnioiiinni nitrate' is much less concentrated than the other salts preseni, 
more nitrate than ammonia is absorbed, the reaction change is not governed by 
the difference in absorption of ammonia and of nitrate, and the solution becomes 
increasingly' acid. Absorption of ammonia and of nitrate from a pure solution 
of ammonium nitrate is similar to that from a comidete solution. Explanation 
is offered regarding these observations and others involving the wave forms In 
the absorption curve. 

Carbon dioxide assimilation and limiting factors, T, H. van den Honeet 
{Reo, Trav. Bot. :^4erland., 27 (1930), pp. 149-286, figs. 19 ). — Carbon dioxide 
assimilation is said to be a chain reaction consisting of at least a diffusion, 
a photochemical, and a dark chemical process, each of which may individually 
determine the velocity of the assimilation. Noting the fact that investigators 
have claimed considerable deviation from the principle or law announced by 
Blackman (E. S. E., 18, p. 923), the present author holds that such alleged 
deviation must be ascribed almost entirely to the fact that different cMoroplasts 
in a leaf or a plant are subject to different conditions in regard to light and 
carbon dioxide. A method is discussed as devised and used in which this 
objection wms evaded, the results from which are said to have agreed fairly 
wmil with Blackman’s formulation, the deviations from the ideal Blackman 
curve being very slight. 

“At temperatures between 12 and 20° C. a Qio==l.S7 was found under condi- 
tions in which temperature was the limiting facor, while a Qio=±:l was found 
when light was the limiting factor.” When carbon dioxide concentration is the 
limiting factor, the assimilation velocity, even in small, unicellular organisms, 
is determined by the diffusion process. The process, subseauent to the diffusion, 
is ascribed to an agent (presumably chlorophyll), having extremely high 
affinity for carbon dioxide. “ Even at a carbon dioxide imessure of 1 : 100,CX)d 
atmosphere, it is already almost entirely saturated.” The assimilation quotient 
OaiCOa in Hormidiuni is presumably greater than 1, which it is 'thought may 
be related to the fact that the first visible assimilation product in this organism 
is an oil. 

Inftuence of maiuiring on health in potato tubers , [trans. title], J. X 
Janssen (Tijclschr. Plantenzielcten, 85 (1929), Ao. 5, pp. 119-151, pi 1; Qer, cb,a., 
pp.'147-149 ). — The effect on tuber development and soundness is recorded of 
variation, limitation, and ratio alteration in the nutrients supplied to potato 
plants during growffh. , 

InJnriO'iis effects of 'manganese and iron deficiencies' on the growth of 
citrus, A. E. G. Haas (SilgarcUa [Calif ornia Sta.}, 7 (1932), No. 4, PP- 181-206, 
pis, 4, figs. 15 ). — ^Rooted cuttings of rough lemon, lemon, and orange were grown 
in solution cultures contain lug iron and manganese as required, and budded 
citrus trees in sand cultures were used to supplement the experiments in sohi- 
tion cultures.' ' ' , . .. 

Manganese was found necessary for the healthy growth of citrus cuttings 
in solution cultures, but while citrus leaves became, yellowish green or chlorotic 
when manganese was deficient, they did not mottle. Manganese-deficient leaves 
in acute stages were found to absciss prematurely and the shoots die back. 
Such shoots were found to show a resinous excrescence or gum pockets from 
which ' gum , 'Was exuded. '' The roots ^ ^ the,, citrus cuttings ''xeihained:. 

appearance ''even',;' though" ma'hganese was deficient for top growth. This was 
thought to bC' due possibly to the ■■ roots.' having, the first opportunity to absorb 
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manganese and that they did not transfer it in considerable ciiiantlty to the 
leaves during a inaiiganese-defieieney period. The quick response of the growth 
of new leaves upon adding small concentrations of manganese to the culture 
solution was considered due to the healthy, condition of the roots in the man- 
ganese-deficient cultures. Excessive concentrations of manga i.iese brought about 
chlorosis even though iron was added to the culture solution in similarly large 
amounts. Iron was found essential for the healthy growth of citrus, a defi- 
ciency bringing about chlorosis. When manganese was deficient in citrus 
leaves, in most cases less iron appeared to be accuinulated in the leaves. Mottle 
leaf of citrus was not shown to be a result of iron deficiency. It was found 
that manganese could not take the place of iron, nor could iron take the place 
of manganese. 

Myeori’liizal stiadies. — I, Mycorrhiza of Mont Alto iiiirsery stock, A. P. 
Kelley (Jour. Forestry, 28 (1930), Fo. 1, pp. S4~41, figs. 2).-— Forest tree seed- 
lings and trees apparently depend for their intake of salts mainly upon 
mycoriiiizas instead of root hairs. Little is known of nutrition in forest trees. 
In a study of Pennsylvania nursery stock, in^^corrhizas were found on all 
species except catalpa, infection extending to the xyiein as well as to the cortex. 

Fruit-tree mycorrhiza around Ann Arbor, Michigan, A. H. Smith (Mich. 
Acad. Sci, Arts, and Letters, Papers, 11 (1929), pp. 24S-243, pi 1). — A study was 
begun in October, 1928, as to what extent mycorrhizas may exist on fruit 
trees in this country, conditions allowing such occurreHCe, and types which 
may appear. Orchards of wddely different types, ages, hiid conditions were 
selected for examinations. The laboratory work consisted ofi'^istological study. 

Endo trophic mycorrhizas were found on all trees which were examined, 
though the eetotrophie type was not met with (even in situations favoring its 
development on other species of trees, and though tests were made on fiO 
apple, 14 pear, 12 plum, 6 cherry, and 2 peach trees). They were always fo#ul 
relatively close to the surface. Single infections are rare, and presumably 
they indicate an early stage of development. Local environmental variations 
may factor as regards the abundance of mycorrhizal occurrences. 

MycoiTliizu and Scotch pine in the University of Michigan forest 
iiursery» Baxter (Mich. Acad: Bci., Arts, and Letters, Papers, 9 (1928), 
pp. 509-513, pis. 4 ). — This account represents work done at the University of 
Michigan forest nursery in connection with difiicultles met in growing conifei'ous 
seedlings. RMmpogon ruhescens is reported, allegedly for the first time, as 
found in roots of Scotch pine (Pinm splvestrls) in the United States. The 
possible my corrhiml relationships of this fungus wnth Scotch pine are dis- 
cussed with reference to irregular growth conditions noted in the University 
of Michigan nursery, in the Ohillieothe forest nursery, and elsewhere. 

lutoence of plant' growth on bacteria [trans., title] , G. Gear (ZentM. Bakt. 

2. AM., 82 (1930), No. 1-7, ppf 44~^^i ^)* — A study was made of the 

influence of plant growth on the numbers and activities of bacteria in that 
part of the soil in which or near which the roots ranged in case of rye, clover, 
alfalfa, winter and summer barley, wheat, beets, and horse beans. 

Bacteria were more numerous within than without the rhizosphere, or region 
of root range, and still more numerous on the I'oot surfaces. Specific bacterial 
forms and activities are discussed. 

, Fhototropism:. and the .light-sensitive system of Phycomyces, E.. S. Oastlis 
(Jour, Gen. Physiol, IS (1930), No. 4lPPy 4^i-435, 8). ----Reaction time in 

direct growth response of the sporangiophore of Phycomyces to light consists 
of at least an exposure period during which photochemical change bccurs, a 
latent period involving products directly consequent tipon the photochemical 
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action, and an action time preceding the growth acceleration. These .phases are 
cli,sciissed. 

WegatiYe ¥ariatioiis in Nitella produced by ciiloroforia and by potassiniii 
chloride, W. J. V. Osterhout and S. E. Hill (Jour. Gen. PJipsiol,,. M {19S0), 
No, 4> PP- 4^9~4^7, figs. 11). — “The results of applying chloroform and KCl to 
Nitella indicate that a negative variation may be started whenever it is pos- 
sible to set up along the protoplasm a gradient of potential difference sufficiently 
steep to produce the necessary outward flow of current. Successive variations 
may thus be set up.” 

The concejitration effect with -Valonia: Potential differences with con- 
centrated and diluted sea ivater, E. B. Damon and W. J. V. Osterhout (Jour. 
Gen. Physiol., IS (1930), No. 4, PP- 445-457 j figs. 3), — “The concentration effect 
promises to be of considerable importance as a means of revealing properties 
of protoplasm otherwise unsuspected. . . . Tiie concentration effect %vith sea 
water is shown to be practically the concentration effect for NaCl, the part 
played by the other salts in sea wmter being relatively small.” 

Hard seededness in yellow lupine [trans. title], I. Esdobn (Wiss. Arch. 
Landio., AM. A, Pflamenhaii, 4 (7930), No. 4, PP- 497-549, figs. 10). — Seed of yel- 
low lupine (at least in the climate of Hamburg) become impermeable (as to 
the testa) not while on the mother plant but in storage, the process of harden- 
ing being correlated with loss of water from the testa, that of softening again 
with water uptake. , These changes are under natural conditions reversible, 
depending largely on, temperature and the absolute humidity of the air during 
the period of storage, high wmrmth and dryness favoring hartscbaligkeit. 
Particulars are detailed. 

Plant material introdnced by the Division of Foreign Plant Introdne 
tion',,,;B of Plant Industry, January 1 to March SI, 1031 (U. 8. 

De% ^.(^Agr., Inventory 106 (1932), pp. 67). — ^This inventory records 1,500 lots of 
seeds and plants introduced for testing in various parts of the United States. 

GENETICS 

A structural change in the ^chromosomes of maize leading to chain 
formation, B. A. Brink and D. C. Cooreb (Amer. Nat, 66 (1932), No. 705, pp- 
310-322, figs. 26). — ^A strain of corn from Manchuria was found to be segregat- 
ing for partial sterility in Wisconsin Experiment Station studies. Grosses 
between partially sterile plants of the Manchurian corn, termed 
M-sterile, and the standard o-normal line gave a certain proportion of in- 
completely fertile offspring. The M-sterile corn showed 8 bivalents and a 
chain of 4 cliromosomes at diakinesis. The M-sterile chain possesses 1 pair 
of chromosomes in common with the semisteriIe-2 ring. It was assumed that 
in M-sterile plants a terminal segment of 1 chromosome became detached from 
its normal position and affixed by its broken end to a nonbomologous whole 
chromosome. The 3-armed chromosome structure expected on this hypothesiB 
in the heterotypic prophase was identified. When M-steriles were used as 
pistillate parents, about one-half the partially sterile offspring produced con- 
siderably more than 24 per cent of aborted pollen, and were termed high steriles. 
There was cytologlcal evidence that the high steriles are hyperploids. The 
trisomic eondition of the translocated segment leads to frequent nondis junction. 

' Au; mtercbauge iu maize giving low., sterility and chain configurations* 
C. E- Buenham (Fn#L Acad. 8m. Proc., 18 (1932), No. 6, pp. 434-440, figs. ^).—- 
A, culture, of :;corn giving semisterile-1 plaBts.':'aiso contained plants having a low 
percentage of pollen abortion and 20 chromosomes — 8 bivalents plus a chain of 
. "m429~--33— -3 , 
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4 eiiromosomes associated with the nucleolus. The chain of 4 seemed to involve 
the satellite cliroinosomey carrying the genes of the Y~~pl linkage group, and 
the F-frr group, which belongs to the longest chromosome. Interchange evi- 
dently occurred at the end of the chromosome in the satellite. 

Stiifltes of Eiiclilaeiia and its hybrids with I? II (Ztschr, IndtilcUve 
Ahstmi, ii. Yererhimgslehre, 62 (1982), No. S, pp, 291-815, figs. //).— The two 
studies reported were carried on at the Cornell University and the California 
Institute of Technology. 

I. Chromosome deJiamor in BuGlilaemi mewieiina mid its hybrids with Zea 
mum. O. W. Beadle (pp. 291-304).— The members of the haploid chromosome 
complement of Elorida teosinte were found to show about the same relative 
size range as: do the chromosomes of corn. Two of the teosinte chromosomes 
liave median spindle attachments not found on any of the corn chromosomes. 
At least 3 Florida teosinte chromosomes differ from their corn homologues in 
having two deeply staining terminal knobs, and 5 of the remaining teosinte 
chroinosonies have such terminal knobs on their long arms. The hybrids 
between either Durango and Chaleo annual teosinte and corn show normal 
meiotic chromosome behavior and are highly fertile, whereas hybrids between 
Florida teosinte and corn show pairs unequal in size and very often univalent 
chromosomes during the first meiotic mitosis and are noticeably sterile. The 
fact that hybrids between Florida and Durango teosinte showed more irregu- 
larities during meiosis than did Florida teosinte X corn suggested that 
Durango teosinte did not arise from hybrids between Florida teosinte and corn. 

II. Crossing omr between the chro’nwsomes of Etwhlaena and those of Zea, 

R. A. Emerson and G. W. Beadle (pp. 305-315). — Studies of crosses between 
corn and perennial teosinte and three forms of annual teosinte demonstrated 
that crossing over occurs between the (7-toa? chromosome of corn and its homo- 
logues from Chaleo annual teosinte and from perennial teosinte, but is coiu- 
pletely or nearly absent in this region in hybrids between corn and Durango 
or Florida annual teosinte. Crossing over occurred between the B-g, su-Tn, 
B-lg, Y~H,' F-br, gh-Vs, Ux-dt, and pr-Ps chromosomes of corn and their homo- 
logues from Durango teosinte ; between the R-g, su-Tu, B-4g, at-di, and pr-ih 
chromosomes of corn and their homologues from Chaleo teosinte ; and between 
the and pr-% chromosomes of corn and their homologues from 

Florida teosinte. The frequencies of crossing over were not different signifi- 
cantly' from those found in corn. . Crossing over also appeared to take place 
between the B-lg,. Y-Fl, glt-ih, and ai-di chromosomes of corn and their 
'homologues from, ' perennial teosinte. 

, :Tmlieritanee stiicli'es' of the reactio-n of self etl lines of maize to smut 
.."'(Ustilago, zeae), M. M. Hoover (West Virginia Bta. Bui 258 (1982), pp. 82).— 
A';;report is. given of studies of the inheritance of smut reaction in crosses' 
between certain selfed strains of corn and on the relation between smut, reac- 
tion and certain known heritable characters. 

The Fi plants from crosses' between certain selfed lines ,of mais^e that 
differed in the amount of smut infection showed an amount of smut inter- 
mediate to that of the 'parent plants. 'The tendency of the offspring to resemble 
the parent lines in regard to the place of infection was less clearly defined 
than their reaction to the .amount' of. smut. Direct and .reciprocal cro.sses' 
gave similar'' results. The u’e^sults' of, '.'crosses,' between;, certain selfed Aines,. nnd 
representatives , of ' nine ' linkage^ , groups indicated that: ■ at ■ least ", 'SO'me, ■ , of , , thO' 
groups were . associated with smut susceptibility. ■ , . 

The Fa progeny resulting from the intercrosses of the most resistant selfed 
lines indicated the possibility of isolating desirable agronomic types that are 
highly smut, resistant 
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It is concluded that in so far as the host is concerned two sets of genetic 
factors seem to control the reaction of any iiarticnlar strain to smut. One 
group of factors is considered to be concerned primarily in the control of 
physiological behavior and the second concerned with the morphology of the 
plant. 

Sniooth-awned wheat: Inheritance of bai’bing and awn colour, S. J. 
SiGFussoN (jSfoi. Agr., 13 (1932), No. S. pp. 185-193, figs. 3). — Sroootli-aAvned 
wheat plants appeared in progenies descending from a. Marquis (common) 
Xlumillo (durum) wheat cross studied at the Brandon, Manitoba, Experi- 
mental Farm. Observations on segregating families showed roughness of awn 
to he dominant to smooth awn, and black awn dominant to white awn, with 
single factors inherited independently of each other involved in each case. At 
least one auxiliary factor responsible for the fine and scattered barbs on the 
lower half of the awni in near-smooth plants also seemed to be present, hut 
its effect was too small to give a clear distinction between phenotypic classes. 
Examination by W. P. Thompson showed the plants to be cytoiogically normal 
with 14 chromosomes in the haploid stage, and there was no evidence of 
lagging chromosomes. The theory of a natural cross, as w'ell as of a gene 
mutation, was advanced to explain the origin of the smooth-awned character. 

Genetics and breeding in the improvement of the soybean, 0. M. Wood- 
worth {Illinois Sia. Bill. 384 (1932), pp. 293-404, 1^9^- 54 )- — ^Based extensively 
on research carried on at the station (E. S. R., 66, p. 223) and by other institu- 
tions, largely reported earlier, this publication describes the soybean x>lant and 
its method of reproduction ; gives detailed consideration to the inheritance of 
seed and plant characters, including a list of genes and linked characters in 
soybeans; discusses variation as a basis of improvement and the merits of 
selection and hybridization as breeding methods; and reviews efforts to breed 
for oil and protein content, quality of oil, resistance to bacterial blight, bacterial 
pustule disease, browm spot, Fusarium blight, frog-eye leaf spot, and mosaic, and 
yield of seed. The bibliography includes 63 titles. 

In an attempt made to analyze yield of seed into its components, i. e., numbers 
of nodes, of pods per node, and of seeds per pod, percentage of abortive seed, 
and size of seed, and to evaluate each of 26 varieties with respect to these eom- 
|:}onents, any particular variety wms found to rank well in one or naore compo- 
nents and low in others, but no kind w-as found to rank highest in all. The 
several correlations indicated that varieties with a low percentage of abortive 
seed and with large seed tend to give the better yields, Varieties with small 
seeds tend to be high in number of nodes and of pods per node and in percentage 
of abortive seed, while varieties with large seed tend to have low values for 
these characters. Varieties with few nodes tend to* have a low percentage of 
abortive seed, and varieties with many nodes tend toward the reverse. 

■Fertile gonrd-pumpkin hybrids: The inheritance of factors for shape 
and color in snmmer sqnash-gonrd-pnmpMn crosses of 'Cncnrbita pepo, 
T. W. Whitaxeb {Jour. Heredity, 23 {1932), No, 10, pp. 4^'^-450, fy. i).-— In this'' 
study at the University of Virginia successful crosses were , made between , the" 
yellow flowered gourds {O. pepo omf era) and the summer squash and pumpkin 
types' of O. pepo* The ^pear .shape of the gourd was ■ recessive to, thC '; scallop 
shape of the summer squash, and the green body color of the pumpkin was 
recessive to the white body color of the nest egg gourd. 

,, Inherited ' characters ,'in the' tomato. — Th©' self -prnMng: 'haMtr ^ 
MacAethub', {Jour. Meredity, 2B (1932), No. 10 , pp. 394-39$, fig. 1). — Discussing 
the'- growth,' habit: of ■ the determinate and the normal growing tomato varieties, 
the author, reports that in crosses;',,between' the determinate or self -pruning 
tomato, and, normal plants the Fr hybrids all. produced their blossom clusters in 
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tli.e normal succession witli three interveniiig leaves and possessed stems of 
indeterminate growth. Thus determinate growth is recessive^ and that it is 
controlled' by a single Mendelian factor was demonstrated hy an approximate 
S: 1 segregation in the Fa progeny. In linkage determinations self-pniiiiiig was 
observed to be strongly linked with the' potato leaf character , lieiicc! the IV 
linkage group of the toniatO' contains the loci of the genes controlling (1) cut 
leaf and potato leaf, and (2) normal and self -pruning habits of growth. 

The cliponiosome constitution and iiolienation of apples, M. B. Crane 
(Bard. Ohron,, S, sen, 92 (1932), Mo. 2391, pp. 309, 310).— In this contribution 
from, the John Innes Horticultural Institution, Merton, England, there are 
listed the ^ varieties of apples with triploid and diploid nuclear constitutions. 
O^dng to their inherent steriUty the fruit of the triploids contains many im- 
perfect seeds, and since the liollen of diploids was more effective for triploids 
than their own, the practical suggestion is made that at least two diploid 
varieties be interplaiited in all orchards. Since some of the finest commercial 
varieties, namely, Bramley Seedling in England and Baldwin in North America, 
occur among the triploids, their retention in pomology is necessary. 

Double flowetrs and multiple fruits of tlie Japanese apricot, C. 0. Smith 
(Jour. Heredity, 23 (1932), No. 10, pp. Ifll-iU, figs. Observations at the 
California Citrus Experiment Station on two double flowered seedlings of the 
Japanese apricot showed many multiple fruits, each component of which was 
of uniform size, normal shape, and contained a well-developed embryo. Each 
fruit had its own attachment to the stem and was not coalesced as in the case 
of twinned almonds, peaches, or plums. 

Observations on the embryology of the' badger, G. W. D, Hamtustt (Anal 
Reo., 53 (1932), Mo. 3, pp. 283-303, figs. IS).— A study of the embryologieal devel- 
opment of the American badger showed that there is a delay of about two 
months in implantation, during which time the blastocysts lie free in the uterine 
lumen. The young are horn about five weeks after implantation. The delayed 
development is apparently not the cause of twinning. 

The origin of the cellular debris iu vaginal smears of the giiinea-pi,g, 
B. Friedman and J. Zizmor (Bcience, 76* (1932), No. 1978, pp. 407, 498), — By 
.■carefully dissecting the uteri of guinea pigs and studying their contents it is 
concluded that the origin of the large noncomifled and cornifled epithelial 
cells, is the vagina. Small noncornified epithelial cells,, often in clumps and 
sheets, oome from the, uterus, and the vagina and uterus furnish' the source of 
leucocytes in considerable auantities. 

comparative .sensitivity' of' the reprodiictlV'C tracts.' of hypophysesc** 
toinizc^d 'and ovariectomized rats to follicular hormone, P. E. Smith, (Amer. 
Jour. Physiol., 99 4). — No ■essential difference was 

noted in the comparative,' sensitivity 'of 'the uteri and vaginae of hypophyseetom- 
izod and 'ovariectomized 'ratS' to. injection.s of the follicular hormones, ' " 

■ of" the ■ ovarian, hormones . theelin and corporin, upon th'i^ 

growth of the mammary gland of. the' rabbity .0. W. Turner and A. H. Frank 
(Mmom Sta. Research Bui 174 (193$), pp. $8, figs. $6).— A description is given 
of the influence of the estrogenic hormone and corpus luteum extracts on the 
development of the mammary gland in immature gonadectomlzed rabbits. It 
was found that the injection of 20 rat units of theelin for BO days caused the 
growth of the duct system and slight lobule proliferation. On long-contirme 
injection the duct system showed increased growth up to about 90 days, fol 
lowing which involution of the gland occurred. Although the injection of a 
physiologically active extract of the corpus luteum was ineffective in stimulat- 
ing the growth of the ducts or lobules of the mammary gland, the simultaneous 
ipjection of this substance with theelin, for 15 days caused 'ft hyperplpia of 
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the gland lo-lbules resembling that occurring during tbe first 15 days of preg- 
nancy. It was possible to simulate tlie lactation phase of development nor- 
mally observed during the second half of pregnancy by means of injections of 
extracts of sheep pituitary glands. ■ 

The effect of castration on the capacity of the hypophysis to induce 
ovulation^ J. M. Woliie (Amer. Jour, Anat., 50 (1932), No. S, pp, S51-357 ). — Tlie 
results of this test indicated that castration of female rabbits did not result 
in a hypertrophy of the anterior , lobe of the hypophysis, altliough such • hyper- 
trophy occurred in female rats. The amounts of anterior lobe tissue necessary 
to induce ovulation were not materially influenced, although more anterior lobe 
material was present in the rats following castration. 

The .iioii-esseiitiallty of the posterior hypophysis in parturition, P, E. 
Smith (Amor. Jour. Physiol, 99 (1982), No. 2, pp. 345-348). — The lack of an 
essential function in parturition of the posterior hypopliysis in rats was dem- 
onstrated by the fact that six adult females, from 'which the posterior hypo- 
physis was removed, were mated and produced litters, birth occurring at the 
usual time. Thus the secretion of the posterior hypophysis seems unnecessary 
either for genesis or the maintenance of the uterine contractions at parturi- 
tion, 

A probable case of double superfetatioii in the ewe, G. E. Aubel (Jour. 
Heredity, 23 (1932), No. 4, pp. 159, 160, fig. 1). — ^The author cites the case at the 
Kansas Experiment Station of a ewe that gave birth to one 8-lb. lamb on 
December 25, 1930, another weighing S lbs. on May 5, 1931, and twins weighing 
6o5 lbs. each on July 25, 1931. All were ewe lambs. The last two- births 
undoubtedly furnish a case of superfetation, and it is also suggested that 
service for the second lamb probably occurred before December 25, 1930. 

Physiology of reproduction [in poultry] (Maine Sta. Bui 360 (1931), pp. 
174, 175). — Brief reference is made to studies of embryonic mortality in all eggs 
failing to hatch and success in distinguishing the sex of the young chicks by the 
presence or absence of the diminutive copulatory organ. 

A probable new mutation to white-belly in the house mouse,' MuS' 
musculus, 0. E. Keelee (Natl Acad. 8ci. Proc., 17 (1931), No. 12, pp. 700-703, 
figs. 2). — ^The occurrence of a mutation from w to W (white-belly) in the house 
mouse is noted. 

Absence of corpus callosum, a hereditary brain anomaly of the house 
mouse.— Preliminary report, L. S. King and' C. B. Keelee (Natl Acad. 'Sol 
Proc., 18 (1932), No: 8, pp. 525-528, figs. 2). — ^The absence of the corpus callosum 
of the brain was discovered in a considerable number of mice. This was 
thought to behave as a nonsex-linked hereditary factor, and wms not closely 
■linked with other genes studied. , , 

'Further studies on' the genesis of abnormalities appearing in the de- 
scendants of X-rayed mice, C. 'C. ' Little and B. W. MgPheteks (Geneties, 
17 (1932), No.' 6, pp. 674-688, fig. !)• — In continuing the studies of the descend- 
ants of X-rayed mice (E, S, K., 66, p. 422), special attention has been given 
to an abnormality described as a swelling of the myeneephalon in embryos 7 
to 9 mm in length. This condition gives rise to a number of blebs full of 
colorless fluid, and this abnormality is inherited as a Mendellan recessive. Se- 
lection has been possible so that lines have produced from 9.1 to 0.7 per cent 
of this type of abnormality. A high embryonic mortality occurs in such 
strains, amounting to about one-half of the living abnormal embryos. No 
linkage relations were demonstrated except a supposed relation between the 
color gene and the gene for this abnormal character. 
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All empirical test of tlie approximate laetliod of ealciilatiiig coefficients 
of Inbreeding and relationship from livestock pedigrees, J. L. Lush (Jour. 
Afff. Besearch [U. S.], 45 (1932), No, 9, pp. 565-559, fig. I).— From the Iowa Ex- 
perimeiit Station the author reports an empirical test, from 400 pedigrees of 
Ranihoiiillet sheep, o'f the sampling method for calculating inbreeding and 
relationship coefficients, as suggested by Wright and McPhee (E. S, II., 54, 
p. S24). This study indicated that the method is as accurate as it>s theoretical 
probable errors indicate, but one must continually watch for the possibility 
of systematic errors creeping in where random selection is so important. Par- 
ticular reference is made to the use of the same penny throw for determining 
two sequences from the same volume of the herd hook or in the two lines run- 
iiing back from' a single pedigree. 

The progeny test in poultry breeding, D. C. Waeken (Kansas StOu, Circ. 
168 (1932), pp. 24, figs. 7). —Attention is called to the use of a progeny test in 
poultry breeding. It is pointed out that this refers to an estimation of the 
individual’s value as a breeder and is based on the quality and performance of 
the offspring. A suggested short-cut progeny test based on the intensity of 
laying during the first 30 days is presented. This permits the collection of 
data on pullets which will enable placing their dams in breeding pens during 
the succeeding season and avoids the loss of the second year’s services of the 
more valuable birds. 

Observations on physiological, factors influencing the genetic colora- 
tion of fowl plumage, G. H. Faulknek (Ztschr, Biol, AM. D, Arch. 

Mntwichl. Mecli. Organ., 126 (1932), No, 4, ppl 663-673, figs. 2; Qer. abs., p. 672 ). — 
Evidence is presented to show that in the Brown Leghorn fowl there is a direct 
correlation between the rate of gro\vth of the feathers and the amount of 
black deposited in them. For example, in the cock a daily growth rate of 
2 mm or more in the feathers was associated ■with black color, 1.5 mm with 
yellow plus a small amount of black, and a feather growth rate of less than 
15 mm with red color. Reference is also made to a possible effect of the 
female hormone on melanin production and the occurrence of substances in- 
hibiting the tyrosinase reaction. 

Inherited (?) dwarfl.siii in the fowl, R. L. ■ Mathew and 0. W. Upp (Jour. 
Heredity, 23 (1932), No. 7, pp. 269-276, figs. S). — The occurrence of dwarfed birds 
resembling .bantams is noted froin .the ■ Louisiana ' Experhnent Stations. In 
such birds the legs were much shorter in proportion to the body size than in 
.. the normal fowl, the outer toes turned ■■ outward and backward, tlie . beak was 
somewhat par.roMi.ke, and the head was wider-than normal in tlie regio,n ,of the 
eyes.;;.'Tiie body wmight of such" birds Avas .considerably less .than normal 
. 'This character appeared to be due to a recessive factor, .and the viability of the 
affected birds was : low. 

;.'T.he".‘'^pengu.in;’|,^^ E. . McCkady, . je. (Jour. Heredity, 23. .(1932), 

No*.:5:Jpp.. $01-207, figs. 4) -—A description is, given of guinea fowl in which the' 
flight ;feathers.''of the wing' and. tail 'were not developed and there 'w.as an 
accompanying reduction. . in 'pygostyl This' characteristic behaved as . a.: re- 
cessive,.; and from 'the small numbers produced there was some suggestion that 
■..'viability. ,w.as _ impaired. 

'; The... .inheritance' by. an insect vector of the 'ability to transmit .'a plant 
:vi.rus,; H., .H..' 'Stoeey (Rop. Boc. I London}, Froe., 8er.''B,112 (1932) ,, No., :B774, 
pp. -Working at . .the East African. 'Agricultural Research . Station, ''Amani, 

.;',races''of ' the' leafhopper. species Naude have been bred 'which 

are on the one hand able and on the other hand unable to transmit the virus 
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of streak disease in tke natural process of feeding on maize plants, Tke cross- 
ing of the pure races lias demonstrated that the ability to transmit is' inherited 
as a simple dominant Meiidelian factor, linked with sex. 

riELB CEOPS 

drop yields and dnancial returns in a 5-year rotation of crops, T. E, 
Odland and S. C. Damon (Rhode Island Sfa. Bill. 2S5 (19S2), pp. 16). — Results 
obtained diiring the 14 years, 1917 to 19B0, in a 5-year rotation (B. S. B., 41, 
p,.434), are reported wnth comments on the crops during the 38 years of , this 
sequence. The rotation in later .years compx’ised potatoes, squash, onions ( re- 
placing peas and turnips since 1904), wdieat (replacing oats since 1917), and 
late cabbage (following the first hay crop since 1927). The potatoes, squash, 
and hay were continued over the entire period. Commercial fertilizers were 
the chief means for maintaining soil fertility, although four cords of manure 
were applied once during each cycle of the rotation. 

Yields of all crops were maintained or increased, and the costs and returns 
showed that the rotation gave satisfactory money returns during its course. 
The estimated net returns per acre per year from crops grown in the period 
1917-1930 were for hay $11.15, potatoes $151.88, squash $43.19, onions $119.12, 
wheat $13.28, and cabbage $65.56, and the average return for the rotation $80.83. 

Comparisons showed • that approximately 15 per cent less nitrogen was 
supplied by the fertilizers than was removed by the crops, and nearly 6 times 
as much phosphoric acid and about 33 per cent more potash were added than 
were removed. The soil apparently had a satisfactory content of total nitrogen 
and organic matter, indicating that the rotation and the fertilizer had main- 
tained soil fertility. 

Botation and tillage experiments- at the liawton, (Okla*) Field Station, 
1917— 19SO, W. M. Osborn (U. B. Dept Agr., Tech. But SSO (19$2),, 
figs. 3),— Experiments reviewed for the period 1917-1930 were made to deter- 
mine the crops best adapted to the region, desirable crop sequences, and the 
effects of continuous cropping and of different cultural practices on crop yields. 
Information is given on the agriculture of the region, the soil, and climatic 
conditions. 

Cotton is indicated as ■well adapted and is the leading cash crop, and winter 
wheat, barley, and spring oats are grown successfully. Corn evidently can not 
be growm successfully on the tight upland. Kafir was found to be the best 
adapted grain sorghum, and sorgo (Sumac) produced the heaviest tonnage of 
feed, Eeterita appeared more susceptible to chinch bug damage than kafir, 
yet may ..serve as a catch' crop for feed. In seasons favorable a,s to climate 
and less severe in chinch bug infestation, fiuctuations, of broomeorn yields from 
different tillage methods were small.. Cowpeas were found to be the' most' 
■dependable legume on upland soils, and alfalfa ' surpassed sweetclover. - Com- 
parative yields of wheat, oats, and- barley are tabulated and discussed. 

' Although the investigations did not show any cropping methods that might 
be depended upon to insure a good crop every year*, well-adapted crops made 
satisf actory averages over a period of years. Wheat did not respond markedly 
to. differences in time- or depth of plowing. .-Yields from spring-planted crops 
generally were better on. fall or winter plowing than on spring plowing. While 
listing and plowing were about equal in value as preparations for wheat, listing 
was inferior -for row ' crops because of poor stands' and retarded growth earlier 
in. the .season, .Fallow was not of ■..-sulfieient' advantage to any crop to warrant 
the . practice, and subsoiling was- ineffective "in ' overcoming drought and did 
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not result in satisfactory yield increases witli . any important crop. Applica- 
tions of barnyard manure resulted in small average yield increases with cotton, 
conij and sorgo, but reduced grain yields of kaiir and wheat. Results witli 
green manure showed little to recommend its use. 

[Field crops experiments in Maine], J. A. Ghucka and D. B. Loviaoy 
(3Iame Sta, Bui 860 (mi), pp. 178, 179, 180, ISi, fig. i).— Experiments at 
Aroostook Farm, reviewed briefly, included fertiliKier, green manuring, and 
rotation studies with potatoes,, and variety tests with wheat, oats, and barley. 

, [Field crops investigations in North Carolina, 1930-”S1]» 0. B. Williams, 
J. H. Beadmont, M. E. Gakdnee, and B. Schmidt (North Carolina 8ta, Rpt. 1981, 
pp. S3-46, 100, 101 ). — Continued agronomic research (E. S. E., 65, pp. 12fl, ISl), 
reported on from the station and substations, comprised variety trials witli 
cotton for yield and wilt resistance, corn, wheat, oats, rye, soybeans, alfalfa, 
lespedeza, peanuts, Crotalaria, and tobacco for yield and disease resistance; 
breeding work with cotton, wheat, potatoes, peanuts, and soybeans ; inheritance 
studies with cotton; cultural (including planting) tests with cotton and peanuts ; 
intercropping of corn and soybeans; experiments with tobacco dealing with 
regular fertilizers, fractional applications, quantities of magnesium, sources 
of nitrogen and potash, nitrogenous top-dressings, and the effects on yield and 
quality of crop rotation and of soybeans, and the sulfur and chlorine derived 
from different potash salts; and cotton fiber studies concerned with source and 
care of seed (E. S. B., 66, p. 327), drag (E. S. B., 60, p. 793), cell wall diameter, 
and the effects of locality and fertilizer. Certain phases of the research were 
in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[Farm crops studies in Fennsylvania] (Pennsylvania Sta. But 279 (1982), 
pp. 18-15).’— The progress of variety trials with oats, barley, and corn by C. F. 
Noll and H. B. Musser, and with soybeans by Musser, fertilizer tests on pasture 
by F. D. Gardner and S. I. Bechdel, and studies of the cooking quality of potato 
varieties by J. S. Cobb, is reported on briefly. 

The iitfinence of physical environment on the i>rineipal ciiltivated crops 
of Scotland, C. P. Snodgkass (Scot. Geogr. Mag., 48 {1982), No. 6, pp. $29-$47, 
figs. 7). — The influence of elevation, precipitation, temperature, soil type, expo- 
sure, and economic factors on the production of pasture, wheat, barley^ oats, 
potatoes, root crops, rye and other rotation grasses, and minor crops is discussed 
for three regions in Scotland. 

Plant foreedUng in New South 'Wales, H. Wenholz (N. 8, Wales Dept. Agr., 
8ol. But 39 (1982), pp, 51, figs. 4)- — ^The breeding work with field crops, vege- 
tables, and fruits, here reviewed for 1930~S1, resembled earlier work (B. S. B , 
66,,'p.J26>'.i2i,'SCope. 

' The' identification,, of certain native- and naturalized grasses by their 
vegetative characters, ,E. W. Codple ..and A. E. Amovs /(Kansas 8ta. PeeK But 
82: (1982),. pp. 78, pU. The 'recognition of forage plants- by their vegetative 
characters is considered essential in the development of a sound pasture pro- 
gram. In a key designed for the identification of 26 important pasture grasses 
of Kansas, separation into 8 major groups is based on the cross sections of the 
leaf in the bud and the shape of the stems. Other characters are used for 
further segregation. The key is supplemented by illustrations and descriptions 
of the most important characters of these grasses, a glossary, indexes, and com- 
ments on the keys of others. Preliminary studies indicated that sod growth is 
more characteristic than greenhouse seedlings for the study of vegetative char- 
acters,- that the 'earliest pra-etical period for identification, by vegetative, charac- 
ters, is after' the' production' of the 'seeo-nd blade, and that the preceding year's - 
growth Is an additional means of identification. 
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Seed mixture trials in hay crops. — II, Influence of harYesting in the 
sowing year [trails, title], G. Nillsoi^-Leissneb {Bveriges VUMesfor. Tidshr,, 
42 (19S2), NO'. pp, 168-114 > ISng. ads., pp, IIS, II4 ). — Further obseryatioiis 
(E, S. R., 68, p. 183) demonstratecl that in mild autumns, when new meadows 
show abundant growth and Infestation with clOYer stem rot i&clerotinia 
trifaUorum)f harvesting some time before winter frosts lo-wers the yield of 
the foHow’ing year, especially when the legumes (late-flowering red clover 
and alfalfa) are grown alone. If the legumes are grown in mixtures with 
grasses this decrease in total yield is much smaller, affecting the grasses only. 
First-year legume plants competing with grass in the mixtures do not grow 
as vigorously and rapidly as in pure cultures and do not develop so many 
leaves and shoots after harvest as the gi'ass,. and consequently become more 
winter hardy. Likewise late-flowering red clovers in gi^ass mixtures are not 
as heavily infested by stem rot as in pure cultures. Cei'tain exceptions are 
noted. 

A three-year study of the chemical composition of grass from plots 
fertilized and grazed intensively, J. G. Aechibaxd, P. R. Nelson, and E. 
Bennett (Jour. Agr, Research iU, 8f.], 46 (1932), No. 10, pp. 627-640, figs. 4 )- — 
An extensive trial of the Hohenheim system of pasture management at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station is reported on in detail for 1928, 1929, and 
1930, supplementing an earlier account (E. S. B., 61, p. 133) and including 
analyses of 137 samples of grass. 

The system resulted in considerable increases in the dry matter produced 
per acre and in its nitrogen content, and at the same time in a lower dry 
matter content of the fresh grass. Increases occurred in all other constituents 
except crude fiber. Nitrogen fertilizer had a very marked effect in producing 
a succulent grass and a relatively large quantity of dry matter. 

Study of seasonal variations showed that the grass on the plats was best 
in quality in May, that June surpassed other months in quantity of grass, and 
that except in mineral content, September grass was comparable in quality 
with June grass. .Decreased production in July was follo-wecl by as evident 
an increase in August, some constituents approximating their June production. 
The fertilizer treatment had little effect on seasonal variations in composition, 
except in calcium and phosphorus whose assimilation was evidently stimu- 
lated; however, it accentuated markedly the peak of production in June. A 
close correlation was indicated between amount of rainfall and production or 
recovery of the more valuable constituents of the grass, esx3ecially the nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and ether extract. Less fertilizer in the spring and more in the 
summer was suggested as one way, if practicable, to dimmish the seasonal 
irregularities. , , , 

Seed preparation and planting methods for spring, small grains, T. A. 
Kibsselbach and W. E. Lyness (Nebraska 8ta. Bui. 213 (1932), pp. $0). — Ex,-, 
periments over various periods at the station dealt with the effects of grading 
and treatment of seed, time and manner of planting, and time of harvesting 
upon the production of oats, barley, and spring wheat. 

Prolonged eomx)arisons of various fanning mill grades of Kherson oats and 
of Nebraska No. 21 (a pure line from Kherson), in which yield differences 
were slight, suggested that the principal benefits from the use of the fanning 
mill were the removal of trash, weed seeds, and smut balls in infected wheat 
or ', barley. ' ; 

Smut in smutted seed oats was controlled effectively by both formalin and 
an orgiuiie mercury comx>ound. Formalin in various degrees of dilution ap- 
inirently may be used successfully for smut control in oats, the best control 
and yields coming from 1 pint of formalin to 10 gal. of water sprinkled on 
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50 bu. of seed* Neitlier formalin nor tliC' mercury coinpound affected loose 
smut of barley significantly, wiiereas in standard applications both gave almost 
complete control of covered smut. 

Drilled oats slightly outyielded broadcasted oats and required less seed per 
acre. During 13 years Kherson oats made maximum net yields from a 6-pk. 
per acre seeding rate and Swedish Select from 12 pk. From 2 to 2.5 bu, of 
seed per acre seemed desirable for small-seeded varieties and 0.5 bn. more 
for large-seeded oats under average eastern Nebraska conditions. Barley 
yields indicated that a rather wide range could occur in planting rates without 
material effects on results, a rate of 8 to 10 pk. per acre appearing best for 
the region. During 14 years spring wheat and oats yielded less as the date of 
planting was delayed, whereas with barley very early planting resulted in 
a lower average yield, a moderately early date proving best. When planted 
March 19, Blarch 31, April 10, and April 21, from 1925 to 1930, the relative 
yields of spring wheat were 107, 100, 93, and 65 per cent; oats, 104, 100, 91, 
and 85 per cent; and barley, 90, 100, 103, and 94 per cent. Kherson oats har- 
vested from 1921 to 1930, when ripe and 2, 4, and 6 days before maturity^ 
averaged, 4T.1, 45.9, 43.1, and 40.7 bu, per acre. Indications were that harvest- 
ing prematurely to improve the feed value of the straw may be at the expense 
of grain yield. ■ 

Oat' and barley varieties under irrigation, J. K.' Noetox and D. Powees 
(Montana 8ta, BmL 266 (1982), pp. 27, figB. Yariety tests made at the sta- 
tion from 1922 to 1929 showed Victory and Markton oats and Trebi barley 
outstanding for irrigated land in Montana. The relative merits and behavior 
of these and other varieties tested are set forth in some detail. It is pointed 
out that the choice of oats or barley as a feed crop for irrigated land may 
depend upon such factors as yield of feed per acre, date of maturity, cost of 
production, feeding value, and the value per acre as a cash crop. During the 
eight years Trebi barley averaged S,S73 lbs. of grain per acre; Victory oats, 
3,955 ; Marquis wheat, 3,371; and Federation wheat, 3,748 lbs. Their respective 
estimated gross values per acre at average market prices were $49.39, $55.99, 
$56.19, and. $64.08. 

The edible Oyperns and its industrial uses (oil, sugar, starch,, ilber, 
etc*)", .G, Stampa (llfiternatl Eev, A^rr.], Mo, Bui. Agr. Boi. and Pract. IRomaJ, 
2S (I9S2}, No- 7, PP. 259-270, fig, i),— Information is presented on the culture of 
the 'Chufa,," (G. esculentm) , the composition of the tubers, the extraction , ami 
.commercial,, separation of the several, products, and on the uses of the chufa 
and,., its '.products. 

. -The,' relation ' betW'O .catalase .activity -and vigor in inbred strains and 
crosses of corn seedlings, H. L. Chancbi (Ame7\ Jour Bot., 18 (WSl)^ No. 8, 
pp, When the fresh w^eight of inbred-corn seedlings or the yield of 

the mature offspring, expressed as a percentage^ 'Of the yield of the commercial 
stock, served as a„ 'm'easure of .vigor in .Gornell University studies, no significa,nt 
correlation was show'u betW'Oen the. catalase activity and vigor, of the seedling. 
No relation' "0,r, parallel 'appeared to exist betw,ee,n the catalase activity of the 
inbred strains and that of their corresponding crosses. 

Water requirements ' 'Of cotton , on ''-sandy .loam soils J„ii so'utherii ,San 
Joaquin Valley, :,S.' II. Beckeit and 'U*. .Ff Dunshee (GaUfornm Bta, BmI, 5S7 
(1932), pp. 48, M) . — The irri-gation requirements of -cotton grown, on, Delano 

sandy loam soils and the effects of soil moisture deficiency on growth and yields 
were studied from 1926 to 1930, inclusive, at the IT. S. Cotton Field Station at, 
Shafter,,in the San Joaquin Valley of California. A general description of the 
soil types', water supply, and' cllm,ate ,of .the area is given with results of pre- 
liminary observations of irrigation practices on eommercial fields. 
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Cotton grown on field plats was given tlie following treatments during 1927 
to 1930, inclusive': (1) Irrigation wlien the soil moisture content reached ahoiit 
7 per cent; (2) irrigation when plants wilted at 4 p. m. ; (3) irrigation when 
plants wilted at 9 a. m. ; (4) high moisture content early in season, low Jn the 
last half of season,; (5) low moisture content early in the season, high in the 
last half of the season; and in 1930 only, the supplementary treatments (lA), 
irrigation when the plants changed from light green to a dark bluish-green 
color, the total depth' during the season being intermediate between treatments 
(1) and (2); and (lAA), Intermediate between (1) and (lA), wfith irrigation 
when the soil moisture content to a 5-ft. depth averaged 5.5 to 6 per cent. 

When grown with available moisture continuously present throughout the 
season to 5 ft. deep, a full stand of cotton used an average of 29,5 acre-in. per 
acre. With a reasonable efficiency in irrigation (70 to 75 per cent), from SO to 
36 acre-in. per acre evidently will l3*e required during the growing season in 
addition to a preseason irrigation of 6- to S-acre-in. per acre, the monthly re- 
quirements being about 6- to S-acre-in. per acre in March or April; June, 4; 
July, 9 ; August, 11 ; September, 7 ; and October, 3 acre-in. Little difference was 
noted in the seasonal use of water when the plants were allowed to wilt at 
4 p. m. and at 9 a. m., the quantities of water used averaging two-thirds of that 
of treatment (1). The quantities used in treatments (4) and (5) did not differ 
significantly, the use being 80 per cent of that of treatment (1). 

Estimated average yields of lint per acre for the various treatments were 
(1), 1,034; (2), 766; (3), 603; (4). 697; and (5), 620 lbs.; and in 1930, treat- 
ment (lA), 717 lbs. and (lAA), 943 lbs. v. (1), 930 lbs. Continuous available 
moisture as in treatment (1) resulted in the most plants and bolls per plant, 
highest percentage of five-lock bolls, longest staple, highest lint index, largest 
yields, and lowest percentage of shedding. Cotton under treatment (3) was 
consistently lowest in number of flowers and bolls, five-lock bolls, and yields and 
highest in percentage of shedding. Besults under treatment (2) consistently 
were between those under treatments (1) and (3). The effects of stress as 
under treatment (5) were evident in the slightly larger plant size, shorter 
staple, high percentage of green immature bolls at harvest, and comparatively 
low yields. Treatment (4) consistently outyieided treatment (5), hut differed 
little therefi’om in flowering, shedding, percentage of five-lock bolls, and weight 
of cotton or seed per boll. Treatment (lA) was intermediate between treat- 
ments (1) and (2) in water used during the season and in yield and other 
agronomic characters. Indications were that withholding %vater until the 
plants change color, prior to wilting, depresses the yield. The one yearns trial 
with treatment (lAA) indicated that in this soil the average moisture content 
of the top 5 ft. could drop at least 6 per cent without diminishing yields. 

Cotton plants grown in tanks 5 ft. deep and with an area of 4 sq. ft., com- 
parable to field spacing, were smaller in size each year than those with the same 
irrigation treatment in the field, but they used 47 per cent more water and 
averaged 73 per cent more flowers and 45 per cent more seed cotton. The use- 
of-water curves had the same general shape for both tank and field plats. 
Tanks with a water table maintained at 30 in. through the season produced 
small, early maturing plants each year with a low yield of seed cotton and lint. 
Byidently in this soil type profitable cotton production is not feasible where the 
crop’s only source of water is a water table 30 in. or more below the surface. 

" Cotton 'variety 'tests, ''X Wabb (Arkansas Sta, Bui B82 (1932) ^ pp, 9, 
fig, 1 ), — Variety tests with cotton in cooperation with farmers from 1925 to 
1931, inclusive, and other tests at substations and on ^plantations showed Arkan- 
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sas Eowclen 40, Delfos 6102, D. and P. L. 4~S, and Wilson, Type Big Boll, in 
order, to lead in yield when the State as a whole was considered. These cottons 
'appeared better adapted to varying conditions than other , cottons tested in, 
north, south, and east Arkansas. 

The development of oil in the seed of the flax fibre crop and the vari- 
ations in its character with maturity, M. F. Babker (Jour. Soc, Clicm. Indus,, 
Trans., 51 (m2), No. 28, pp. 218T~222T, i) —The seed of fiber flax ready to 
pull for fiber purposes, i. e., about three weeks after full bloom, are developed 
enough for good oil production, according to studies at the Linen Research 
Institute, Lainbeg, Belfast. If properly afterripened, it was immaterial for 
either oil-seed or planting-seed purposes whether the capsules remained on the 
plant or were detached. Seed afterripened about two mouths and fliially 
dried artificially contained 33 to 35 per cent of good pale oil, having an iodine 
value of about 175. 

Some physiological studies of potatoes in storage, R. 0. Wright (Jour. 
Agr. Research [U. ;S.], (1932), No. 9, pp. 543-555, fig. 1). — Lots of Irish Cob- 

bler, Green Mountain, and Triumph potatoes were stored continuously at 32, 
36, 40, 50, 60, and 70® F. from November 5 until March 24, and the sugar 
content and respiration rate at these temperatures were determined periodically. 

The sugar content steadily increased at 32° in all varieties until March 24. 
Analyses made June 1 showed a slight decrease. It increased markedly at 
36° but to a less extent than at 32°, and increased slightly at 40° although 
the periodic results were fluctuating. At 50, 60, and 70°, however, the sugar 
content decreased steadily in proportion as the temperature increased. 

The respiration of Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain potatoes increased at 
successively higher temperatures above 40°, being more rapid at 36 than 
at 40 or 32°. In general the respiration rate decreased as the storage period 
was prolonged. The carbon dioxide content of the internal atmosphere was 
found greatest in Irish Gobbler and Green Mountain tubers at 36° and in 
Triumph at 82°, while at other temperatures no apparent correlation was 
observed between internal atmospheric composition and temperature. 

After storage at 32° until March 24, some of each of Irish Cobbler and 
Green Mountain potatoes were removed and held at 60°. The sugar content 
decreased steadily and rapidly, while the rate of respiration increased at first 
and then decreased. The carbon dioxide content of the internal atmosphere 
■increased rapidly ..during tlie .first 2 -days a.nd remained liigli 'for about 6 to 0 
days before decreasing.. ' . . 

Green.. Mountain: and .Irish Cobbler tubers, after ,stora.ge at 40° until March 
.■IL-'werO' slightly frosierrat 22° for .5,. hoursv then thawed at 40,° divided, and 
■store''d 'at ' 32, 40, '50, . 60, ''70,' and 85°, together with 'iiiifimzen lots fro.m the 
.same temperature.. After "u month’s storage,' at most temperatures the .pota- 
toes'.', frozen .showed 'a'., somewhat 'higher sugar content than did the unfrozen 
potatoes. after thawing for 24 hours at 40° and stored 

:.at 60°; for'24''"ho.urs' to, allow their, tempera tu.re to- come to room temperature,, 
had "a 'Somewhat higher : rate' of respiration than comparable, unfrozen tubers. 

.' .:FolltiiationL;aiid seed 'production in .the rye-grasses (Loliim pereniie and 
'■.Iioliiiin.'italicum) , X. .W.' Gbegob {Rog. Boc. Bdinb. Trans., 55 (1928), pt 3, No. 
SO, pp. 773-794f^figs. The course of pollination, both natural and controlled, 
'■■in'::L,,.perc»no 'a'nd:L..i^alie?iw lS' described'; some detail, with., observation's on 
self-pollination, eross-pollination, and natural seed production, and on the mode 
of pollination in other perennial and annual British grasses. 

Preliminary investigations on the- cultivation of indigenous > saltbiishes 
(Atriplex spp. ), , .in , an area of .winter- rainfall and summer droughts H* C* 
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Teumble {Jour, Council Sei, and Indus, Research 5 {19^2), No, 3^ pp, 

152-161, fig, i). — Cultural, variety, and germination tests, water requirement, 
and nutrition studies in South Australia demonstrated that several species 
of saltbush might readily be established from seed if proper attention be paid 
to moisture and temperature of the soil. Saltbushes are valued for timely 
and plentiful production, low water requirement, deep root system, and ap- 
preciable contents of protein, jDhosphorus, sodium, and chlorine. They suffer 
from competition with winter grasses and weeds, some species are short-lived, 
and nitrogen is needed in considerable quantities. 

Sugar beet experiments, 19]S9 {llrish Free BtateJ DepL Agr, Jour,, 30 
{1931) r No. 1, pp. 128-151 ). — Continued experiments with sugar beets at differ- 
ent centers in the Irish Free State (F. S. It., 63, p. 230) showed the Kuhn 
P variety to surpass Kleinwanzlehen E and Z and Schreiber SS in sugar 
yield and cash value per acre. The standard fertilizer dressing of 35 per 
cent superphosphate 4 c\vt., kainit 4 cwt., and ammonium sulfate 1 cwt. per 
acre, applied just before planting, gave satisfactory returns compared witli 
certain modihcations of the dressing, although additional quantities of 25 
and 50 per cent of the standard fertilizer gave profitable increases. Lime 
at the rate of 30 cwt. per acre applied in the winter before beets increased 
average yields and sugar contents very slightly, but where the soil needed 
lime badly even 1 ton applied at the time of preparation for planting gave 
profitable increases. The best results were obtained with IS-iii. drills and 
singling when the plants had developed 4 rough leaves. With beets stored 
S to 10 weeks in the ordinary narrow straw-covered clamp, there was a de- 
crease in sugar of about 6 per cent of the total weight of sugar in the beet. 
Indications were that such loss could be reduced further by storing in a 
narrow clamp sheltered from the sun and wind and covered with a layer of 
straw just deep enough to conceal the roots. 

Variations in the organic reserv^es in imdergronnd parts of five perennial 
weeds from late April to November, A. G.. Abny {MinneBOta Sta. Tech. But 
8Jf {1932), pp. 28, figs, 12 ). — The organic reserves, carbohydrates and nitrogen, 
in the storage organs of five perennial weeds were studied to obtain informa- 
tion of practical value in their eradication. Underground parts of quack 
grass and leafy spurge (EuphorMa esula) were dug November 11, 1927» and 
of these weeds and Austrian field cress {NasturHum amtriamm), sow thistle, 
and Canada thislte at about 10-day inteiwals from April 26 to November 
5,1928. 

The percentages of total sugars and total readily available carbohydrates 
in the underground storage organs of each of the weeds except quack grass 
declined sharply from late April through the first part of May. The total 
readily available carbohydrates in the storage roots of leafy spurge and 
Austrian field cress, weeds resuming growth very early in spring, reached 
low points for the season by the middle of May, when beginning to bloom. 
Rapid storage followed for a time and continued at more moderate rates to 
the close of the season. In sow thistle and Canada thistle, weeds usually 
not appearing above ground until late April, declines in total readily available 
carbohydrates were very rapid at first and continued at more moderate rates 
to the first part of July, when the plants were in bloom. Reserves accumulated 
from then to the close of the season. Rhizomes of quack grass were lower 
in both percentage and pounds per acre of total readily available carbohy- 
drates at the time of the first determinations than on any later sampling 
date.' Readily available,:: carbohydrates, in ..un'derground storage organs of cmch 
weed except ■ quack . grass were low' ' "in '''relation to total reserve carbohydrates 
during the middle of' July., '.Marked, decreases took place In the percentage of 
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true starch and increases in sugars in underground storage organs of sow 
and Canada thistles and leafy spurge as the temperature lowered in fall, 
but evicleiitiy not in ilustrian field cress and quack grass. 

The rapid dee! lues in total organic nitrogen observed in underground storage 
organs of sow thistle and Austrian field cress and the less marked declines 
ill Canada tliistle, leafy spurge, and quack grass early in the season, continued 
more slowly to August, after which increases occurred. 

When Canada thistles were cut close to the ground once in full bloom 
growth was delayed tlie following year, compared with those not' cut, but 
marked iO'Weriiig of the reserves in the storage roots did not result. Opper- 
time times for beginning eradication measures appear to be about May 15 for 
leafy spurge and Austrian field , cress, and about July 1 also for these and 
for the other tliree ^veeds. 

Weed control by siilphimc acid si>i*ayiii.g in France, B. Sicilbeck and 
H. G. Coles (Scot. Jour. Agr., 15 (1932), Wo. pp. 410-414) > — The methods used 
in France for controlling iveecls in growing crops by sulfuric acid sprays and 
some of the results obtained are described fi’om a survey, and preliminary 
trials made in 1931 near Oxford are reported on briefly. 

Oositro! of weeds with chlorates, J. W. Deem (Waa Zeal, Jour. Agr., JfS 
{1931), Wo, 2, pp. 105-110, fig. 1). — ^Additional trials of sodium chlorate (E. S. R., 
85, p. 533) for the control of ragwort, blackberry, gorse, St. Johnswort, and 
other weeds are reported. Best results were had from solutions ranging 
between 3 and 10 per cent, with concentrations from 3 to f> per cent preferred. 

HOETICITLTURE 

[Horticultural investigations' .at the' Maine-' Station], J. A. Chxjcka, D. B, 
Love JOY, ,R. Bi. Bailey, I. Bi, Burgess, F. B, Chandler, and I. C.. Mason (Maine 
Bta, Bui S60' (1931), pp, 181-185, figs, S).— Brief statements are presented on the 
results of lime trials on sweet corn and beans; on the development of new 
varieties of apples; on color mutations in the McIntosh apple; on the compara- 
tive value of standard varieties and hybrids of inbred lines of sweet corn; 
on variety and strain tests of various garden crops; on disease resistance of 
selfecl lines of field beans; and on fertilizer, varietal, propagation, and cultural 
.studies with, blueberries. 

[Horticulture at the. North Carolina Station],' C. F. Williams, X H, Beau- 
mont, I, D. . Jones, BI. E. Gardner, .'B. Sohmidt, F. B. BIorrow, G. O. Randall, 
'and'J. 'G, Weaver ,. (NoHli Carolina 8ta, Ept. 1931, pp, 91-100, 101-105, figs, S). — 
'''B.rief 'reports are submitted .on the -progress of investigations on the nutrition 
, of'' the peach ..as 'affecting growth and fruiting; 'on leaf efficiency of the peach 
' as ' affected by soil- moisture; on fertilizer requirements of peaches in the sand- 
hill, a.nd, RIedmont areas; otv'peach pruning in. the Piedmont'; on apple pruning; 
on tree performance of pecans; on summer pruning and propagation of dew- 
;'-berr!eS'';,,.'',,o,nv rasp-beryv' 'breeding on wa-riety and cultural trials .■ with straw- 
berries; on the relation of the age of strawberry plants to flowering and fruit 
production; on fertilizer and variety tests with lettuce; on general variety 
tests - with -vegetables ; on variety -tests of carnations, tulips, -etc.; and on^ the 
relation of the chemical composition of cuttings of the Talisman and Briarcliff 
roses to their rooting.;' , 

Femisylvania' Station]' (Pennsylmnia Bfa,^ Bul '219 
(1982), pp, 15, 16, 17, iS).— Brief statements are presented on the results of 
studies on fruit tree rootstocks, by R. D. Anthony; on ringing of fruit trees 
■and on, tree .training- by debudding, by. F...N... Fagan;- on promising'.new varieties 
; of vegetables, by W. B. Mack ; on the iodine content of Pennsylvania vegetables, 
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by Mack and E. P. Braslier; on cabbage breeding; and on improvement of 
bead lettuce. 

Tlie conduct of maiiiirial trials in tlie iielci, T. N. Hoblyn ( Unit’. Readmg 
Bui. il931),.p2}. 26-37, figs. 5). — Various improvements in tecbnic, such as 
adequate replication aricl randomization of plats, use of standardized plant 
materials, etc., that contribute to greater accuracy in horticultural investiga- 
tions are discussed. 

Substituting fertilizers, green manure, -aiici peat for stable nianmre in 
the growing of vegetables, F. K. Crandall and T. E. Odland (Rhode Island 
Bta. Bui. 234 (1932), pp. 53, figs. 9). — In this contribution to a long-continued 
study (E. S. R., 60, p. 718 ; 64, p. 839) on the fertilization of market garden 
vegetables, further information is presented on the value of green manure crops 
and inorganic fertilizers as supplements or replacements for stable manure. 

In general the results emphasized the value of stable manure in vegetable 
rotations. Celery was particularly revSponsive to manure, and in both celery 
and tomatoes the data obtained from 1916 to 1930 indicated the advisability of 
using some stable manure even where green manure crops were included in 
the rotation. 

Of the three principal plant food elements nitrogen was the most important 
in influencing yield. Both early and late crops were benefited by more nitrogen 
in the standard fertilizer provided, with the possible exception of lettuce and 
celery in the green manure rotation. However, with early lettuce tlie greatest 
response to changes in percentage composition of ingredients Avas in the case 
of phosphorus, and with late celery of potassium. Nitrogen was a factor In 
hastening maturity in early cabbage and early tomatoes. On the other hand 
the earliness of the cabbage was not influenced by a reduction in phosphorus 
below that contained in the standard fertilizer, and in the tomato increases or 
reductions lir phosphorus had comparatively little influence on yields, a fact 
believed due to the relatively large amount of phosphorus in the standard 
fertilizer employed. ^ 

When only the cost of the manure and fertilizer was deducted from the selh 
ing price of the crop, the returns per acre were greater from the stable iiianurb 
rotation than from the green manure rotation. 

Phases of the anatomy of Asi>aragns ' officinalis, ' 0. H. : Blasberg , (Pol 
Gas;..,. 94 (1932), Ro. 'l, pp. 206-214, figs, id).— Data are presented on the results 
of anatomical studies at the New Jersey Experiment Stations of asparagus 
plants of various ages, from seedlings to 12 years- 

. Asparagus fertilizer tests, H, L. Seaton (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui, 15' (1932) ', 
No. 2,'Pp. .----Quantitative fertilizer tests vith Mary Washington aspara-' 

gus plants grown from seed sown in' the spring of 1925 slioAved increased total 
yields from all fertilizer treatments. Approximately 1,200 lbs. per acre of a 
4-8-6 or a 4-10-6 (N-P-K) fertilizer was apparently the mcsst economical ai.)pli- 
cation. The largest returns were secured .where the fertilizer Avas 'divided into 
a spring and , summer ■ application. An ' oat cover crop significantly increased,^ 
yields in the later years.. 

The Avork of other stations is .briefly .reviewed, and general recommendations 
are given. . 

Cueiiiiibers, S. G. Gabaev ' (Ogurtst/. Leningrad: Vsesoilizn, Akad. Belsk. 

Na.uh Lenina, Inst. Rastenimod. lLenm Acad. Agr, '8ci. Inst. Plant Oult.], 
WS2. pp. 212, figs. . 111 ). — ^This moBO.gra.ph includes a compilation of the avail- 
able literature .and observations ■on' a collection of 1.500 varieties of cucumbetK 
assembled from all over the world. . ' 

.B'eriiiiicia onion culture ' in Texas, L, R. Haavthorn (Term Bia^ 0/ro. 6$. 
(1932),. pp. .U, pgs. 4).— Inform'ation of .'a". general nature is Offered. ' ^ 
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Spinacli luider irFigatiom in Texas, L. E. Hawthorn (Texas Sta. €ifu 66 
(J962), pp. 11, 0s. S ). — presentation of general information. 

Relative efficiency of vanions organic supplements in tlie growth of 
greeiilioiise tomatoes, B. E. Gilbert and F. R. Pember (Rhode Island Sta. But 
236 (1932), pp. 15, 0s. 2).— Of five types of organic matter, (1) liorse manure 
with straw bedding, (2) eow manure with straw bedding, (3) .Adco-treated 
oat straw, (4) saw grass peat, and (5) vegetable compost, compared as soil 
amendments in the growing of wdnter crops of greenhouse tomatoes, the first 
three gave almost comparable yields, whereas saw grass peat and vegetable 
compost were considerably less effective. Attempts to regulate the nitrate 
supply in the several treatments proved ineffective, due apparently to the large 
amounts of nitrate produced during the decay of the organic matter. In fact 
where horse manure was supplemented with nitrogen yields were actually re- 
duced, due apparently to the overvegetative condition induced. 

The practical deduction is set forth that in greenhouse tomato culture where 
manures are available additional supplements of nitrogen are often unnecessary, 
except possibly during the latter imrt of the growth period when the organics 
have disappeared partially. 

BIfects of sulphur deficiency on metabolism in tomato, G. T. Nightingale, ■ 
L. G. Schermerhobn, and W. R, Robbins (Plant Ph^fsiol, 7 (1932), No. 4> PP- 
565-595, fig. 1 ). — In these studies, conducted in the greenhouses of the New Jer- 
sey Experiment Stations, Marglohe tomato plants started in soil and trans- 
ferred to sand cultures supplied with nutrient solutions lacking in sulfur 
gradually developed definite indications of malnutrition. The upper half of 
the stem was very small, in diameter and produced no axillary shoots but in 
length equaled those of the complete-nutrient plants. 

The sulfur-deficient plants were extremely high in carbohydrates and con- 
tained much more nitrate than did plants receiving complete nutrients. The 
reduction of nitrates and the oxidation of sugars was comparatively slow but 
not entirely inhibited. The digestion of starch and the translocation of sugars 
occurred freely in the minus-sulfur plants. These plants had very thick cell 
walls and a relatively high proportion of fiber and lignified tissue. Cysteine 
specifically, probably glutathione, and possibly other S-H compounds w^ere 
present in the meiistematic tissues, and were especially abundant when com- 
plete-nutrient plants contained an abundance of sulfate and nitrate. Asso- 
ciated wdth low content of S-H sulfur there was in the minus-sulfur plants 
practically no active cambium. The considerable quantity of total organic 
sulfur in the sulfur-minus plants was largely water soluble,' whereas that of the 
complete-nutrient plants was mainly in a complex protein form. Some evi- 
dence was secured that sulfur and ammonium may be formed proteolytically. 

In the tomato the redaction of sulfate to sulfite and to S-H sulfur and of 
nitrates to nitrites and ammonium took place in a comparatively alkaline phloem 
region, of the roots and tops. In the apple, asparagus, and narcissus the region 
of nitrate reduction was largely confined to the fibrous roots and sulfate reduc- 
tion mainly to the tops. 

Oarbohydratp content of. tomato fruit,'. H.,,G. SAYWELL and D. E. /Robertson 
(Plant Physiol, 7 (1932), No. 4, pp. 705 - 710 ) .-—At the University of California, 
in five lots of 15 Ijo 20 individual fruits the sucrose range was from 0.02 to 0.07 
per cent and of stlarch from 0.031 to 0.045 per cent. In a Study of 17 samples 
obtained from impc’^tant tomato-producing sections reducing sugars expressed 
in percentage of frci^h weight varied from 2.05 to 4.01 and total s()li<ls from 
0.05 io 813. Separating tomatoes into component parts, the tissues of the core 
I'Ogion were .relatively i>!gb in reducing sugars, total solids, and acid-hy<Irobvx- 
a'ble eontents, and the wiljls approached the core in composition but were some- 
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wliat lower in reducing sugars. The authors conclude that the average sugar 
content of California tomatoes is somewhat higher than that reported for other 
sections. 

Til© storage of tropically-grown tomatoes,, C. W, WabdlxIw and ' L. P. 
McGuire (IGt Brit.1 Empire MarJceting Bd. [Pw&,] 59 iX9S2), pp, 50, figs, p).— 
Experiments conducted by the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trini- 
dad, showed that the optimum storage temperature for tomatoes lies in the 
vicinity of 47.5® E., when both keeping and ultimate eating quality are consid- 
ered. For long shipments the best success was had with tomatoes harvested in 
the full grown but green stage. Evidence was secured that the nonremoval of 
the calyx favors longer keeping in certain varieties. With respect to diseases, 
50° appeared to be the critical temperature, and for this reason higher tempera- 
tures rapidly increase wastage. The better grades of Trinidad tomatoes were 
held in storage as long as 20 days, followed by a period of from 10 to 14 days 
during which they could be marketed. 

Orchard and small fruit culture, E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp (New 
York: John Wiley d Sons; London: Chapman d Hall, 1932, 2. eel., pp. XIX+584, 
figs. 278) .—This iB the second edition of the work noted previously (E. S. R., 62, 

p. 228). 

Fruit and berry growing [trans. title] {Trudy Prikl. Bot., Cenet. i Selek. 
{Bui. Appt Bot., Genet, and Plant Breeding), 8. ser., No. 1 {1932), pp. 410, pis. 2, 
figs, 203). — The following papers are presented, all with English abstracts: Hor- 
ticulture in tlie District of Kara-Kala, by P. N. Bogushevskii (Bogushevsky) 
(pp. 3-161) ; The Gooseberries of the Province of Leningrad, by jfl). Petrova 
(J. I. Petrova) (pp. 163-172) ; The Walnuts of Western Kopet-Dagh, by A. V. ' 
Gurskii (Gursky) (pp. 173-199) ; On Wintering and Vegetative Reproduction 
of Some Rubus Species, by E. Semenova (E. P, Semenova) (pp. 201--222) ; 
Natural Hybridization in Prunus silvestr is M. Pop., by K. B\ Kostina (C, F. 
Kostina) and I. A. Linehevskii (Linchevsky) (pp. 223-262); Purposes and 
Attainments of Scientific Research in the Field of Berry Growing, by M. A. 
Rozanova (Eosanova) (pp. 263-291) ; The Peaches of B'’ergaiia Valley, by K. 
Kostina (G. P. Kostina) and I. Rlhbov (I. N. Ryabov) (pp. 293-370) ; and 
A Survey of the Wild or Escaped Fruit Trees and Shrubs of the Crimea, by 
V. P. Vasil’ev (Y. P. Vasiliev) (pp. 371-410). 

Fertility in relation to yield in. cnltivatcd fruits, M. B. Crane {Gniv. 
Reading Bui. 41 {1931), pp. 119-129),— In this generar discussion particular 
reference is made to generational and; morphological sterility, relationship of 
chromosomes and fertility, polyploidy, constant hybrids, and cytological com- 
plexity of apples and pears. 

Variation in the yields of frnit trees in relation to the planning ' of 
future experiments, B. R. Parker- and L. D. Batchelor {HUgardia ICalifornm 
Sta.}, 7 {1932), No. 2, pp. 81-161, figs. 6). — ^Utilizing as material yield and 
growth records which had been taken upon 199 8-tree 5)lats of Washington 
Navel oranges for several years prior to the initiation of differential fertilizer 
treatments (E. S. R., 59, p. 335), the authors present the results of an analysis 
of the nature of the existing variations and their bearing on the accuracy of 
future experiments in the orchard. 

During the 7 years in which yield records were taken prior to the differential 
treatments the distribution of yields of trees approached that of normal fre- 
quency curves in all except the first season, when a very high coefficient of 
variability was indicated. Except for tins initial year there was noted a 
tendency for infJividuai plats to yield about the same relative amounts. 

, ,157420—33—4' 
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A study of mean yields for the 6 years indicated that tlie use of single plats 
for each treatment would be unsatisfactory owing to the' great differences that 
occur normally between them. The combining of contiguous plats decreased 
natural variations to some extent but was inadequate due to the correlation 
existing between such plats. The combination of systematically replicated 
plats of one treatment did, however, reduce variation approximately according 
to the expectations of random sampling. 

Concerning check plat distribution, the greatest reduction, in variation of 
adjusted yields was found when check plats were located at frequent intervals 
and when an interpolation or grading formula was used for the calculation of 
theoretical check yields of test plats. However, the most favorable gain in 
reliability obtained by adjustment to check plats was only slightly greater than 
that obtained by increased replication of test plats for each treatment made 
possible by the elimination of check plats. 

Based on Student’s formula, the use of methods of differences between test 
plats was found to give about the same reliability, with many treatments and 
a small number of systematically distributed replicates, as that obtained in 
direct comparisons between the means. 

As a result of the study an experimental plan was evolved which provided 
on the basis of preliminary yields for four scattered plats for each treatment 
and for check plats also arranged with respect to previous yields. The mean 
yields of the four plats were approximately equal. 

Measurements made of the trees showed that the sizes of trees in a single 
plat are apparently correlated. The variation of the size measures of single 
trees and plats of trees fluctuated very slightly from year to year; in fact tree 
size was less variable than yields, and since tree size was correlated with 
yield of the same year, it is admitted that size might be logically used as a 
basis for pairing trees or plats to be compared. 

Factors governing’ fruit hud formation. — IX, A study of the relation 
between leaf area and internode length in the shoots of Worcester Fear- 
main apple, as affected by six different vegetative rootstocks, T. Swaebeick 
and K C. Naik (Joui\ Pomol and Sort 8cU 10 (19$2), No. 1, pp. Tlie 

ninth in a series (E. S. K., 60, p. 43), this paper presents evidence that root- 
stocks may modify internode length and leaf size of apples. A high correlation 
was shown in all six stocks between internode length and leaf area, and a 
definite relationship was established between the total leaf area of the temina! 
rosette of leaves and the earliuess in fruiting, particularly in the terminal 
position. When figures for mean leaf area and mean internode length were 
expressed In a ratio, there was a direct correlation with the known earliuess 
and fruitfulness induced by the rootstocks. 

Bud variation in the apple, E. C. Palmeb and 0, 0. Strachan (8gL Agt\, 
IS {19SB), No, 3, pp, 178-184},— Of 20 McIntosh apple trees planted at the Do- 
minion Experimental Station at Summerland, B, G., in 19-16, 10 produced striped 
and 10 self-colored fruits. The latter group gave rise to 15 limb variations 
bearing striped fruit, whereas the striped group gave rise to only one liml) 
variation bearing self ed red apples. Scions of the striped and self-red McIntosh 
when inserted into a single tree produced fruit like their parents. 

Grading the crop of the selfed-red and striped trees, it was found that over 
one-half of the crop of the red strain went into the extra fancy grade as 
compared with only 27 per cent for the stHped strain. 

Four distinct red sports of Delicious found in British Columbia graded out 
a much higher 'p.ercentage of extra ■Tancy^-apples,;!^^^^^^^ the standard.fype 
Delicious. A considerable perceiitage ( 28^ of the fruit of the solid 

red . ■ stra,ins attained ■ tlie, ,:,extr,a' „ fancy' ...grade,' . as '.. measured in sirin'. ' polor;. while ^ 
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yet green in the flesh. Since these green-fleshefl apples were low in sugar 
content, it was evident that the early development of solid red color may not 
be altogether to an advantage and may complicate harvesting operations. 

The inflorescences of apple trees: Their use in the identification of 
varieties, R. T. Peael {Jour, Pomol. and Eort, Bd., 10 No. 1, pp. 19-2$^ 

pis, B ) . — Observations at the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Kent, England, 
on some 60 varieties over a period of about 5 years showed that the season of 
flowering, arrangement of flowers, length and thickness of the pedicels, color 
of the buds, texture of the petals, shape and margin of the petals, relative 
length of styles to stamens, length of the style column, pubescence of styles 
and style column, pose of the flower, sepals, and stamens, and shape, color, 
glossiness, etc., of the young spur leaves are all Important aids in Identification 
of apples. Ten well known English varieties are described in accordance witii 
the outline. 

The use of alfalfa and other semi-permanent cover crops in the orchard, 
A. J. HEINIC30I (N, Y, State Sort, Boo. Proc., 77 (1932), pp. oil-da) .—Asserting 
that on good orchard soils cultivation during May and June makes available 
about as much nitrogen to an acre as would be obtained from broadcasting 
750 lbs. of nitrate of soda and at the expense of the organic matter present in 
the soil, the author discusses the results of soil management studies in a young 
apple orchard at Cornell University where cultivation plus cover crops, alfalfa 
sod, and grass sod, each with and without additional nitrogen, were compared. 
In all three plats there was a marked benefit from the supplemental nitrogen. 
The sod trees without nitrogen made the least girth increase, and those in 
cultivation with nitrogen the largest. With respect to nitrogen content of the 
leaves, the sod grown trees without nitrogen were the lowest. Where grass was 
cut in June the nitrogen content of the apple leaves was appreciably higher 
than where the grass was left standing until August, indicating that much of 
the nitrogen is locked up in the grass itself. 

Moisture determinations of soil samples taken August 6 from the various 
plats showed somewhat higher moisture xmder alfalfa and grass cut June 10. 
A low moisture content on the cultivated plats was accounted for by a crop 
of volunteer weeds, but since growth on this plat was satisfactory it was 
evident that moisture differences were not sufficient to influence growth. 

Yield records of two fertilizer experiments, L. G. Andekso]X (N. Y. State 
'Sort. SoG. ProG.r 77 (W3B), pp. B03-B09),— Fertilizer experiments conducted by 
the New York State Experiment Station in a McIntosh apple orchard located at 
Upper Bed Hook showed that total production over an 8-year period was 
increased wherever nitrogen was applied, either singly or in combination. 
The benefits from nitrogen were more evident in the final years, suggesting that 
the trees were reaching an age where they showed a definite response to 
nitrogen. No evidence was found that either phosphorus or potash had mate- 
rially ' increased yields. 

In a comparable experiment with Delicious trees located at Rock Tavern the 
trees receiving the heavier applications of nitrogen gave in general higher 
yields, with the size of fruits correspondingly increased. Color was off some- 
what in the nitrogen plats but not enough to affect market value. 

' Some effects of fertilizer upon storage response of Jonathan apples, P. L. 
OvEELEY and E. L. Ovebholses (Amer. Soc, Sort. Sd. Proo.^ BS {1931) , pp. J7^~ 
577). — Observations at the Washington College Experiment Station upon the 
keeping quality of Jonathan and Winesap apples harvested from fertilizer 
plats showed no GOhsisteht measurable effects of fertilizer ui 3 on firmness of 
comparable samples. However, to the extent that fertilizer influenced size, 
color, and time' of ' maturity, 'if alsO' affected firmness. The highest average 
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pressure readings were on' fruit from tiie plat receiving potassium only and 
wliicli produced the smallest and most highly colored fruits. 

Ill 1930 tests on Jonathan it , was observed that the percentage of breakdown 
increased with an increased leaf area per fruit, but wiiether this resulted from 
larger fruit alone or whether ■ some other predisposing condition developed is 
questioned. That seasonal conditions are also a factor in the percentage of 
breakdown in the Jonathan was shown ' in widely diiferent ainoiints for the 
four years 3928 to 1931. In 1929 apples from all fertilizer plats ran high in 
l>reakdown iierceiitage and were softer after three inoiillis’ storage than was 
the case in any of the otiier three years. 

The pollination problem in 1931^ L. H. MacDanieus {N, .F. State Sort. 
Soa, Proc., 77 (19S2), pp, S7-4S),—ln experiments conducted by the New York 
Ciornell ISxperiiuent Station the Cortland apple was found satistaetory und 
Lobo, Early McIntosh, and Kendall fair poUinizers for McIntosh. McIntosh 
atid Lobo pollinated Cortland successfully. 

That placing bees and bouquets of compatible blooms in an orchard may not 
always insure successful pollination, even during favorable weatlier, was lodl- 
cated in the spring of 1931 'wlien the bees were observed to leave a McIntosh 
orchard and work in a near-by cherry orchard. However, bees are considered 
the best pollen carriers available to orcbardists. 

A ■starch-splitting enzyme in apple tissues, 0. P. Haeley, D. P. BYshee, and 
M. P. Masuee {Amer. Boo. Sort. Sck Proc., 28 (1931)^ pp, 561-56^),— The total 
inability of the juice expressed from the pulp of apples of various degrees of 
maturity to digest starch paste and the inactivity in starch digestion of apple 
seeds when macerated with the pulp suggested the presence in the expressed 
juice of an effective diastase inhibitor, xlttempts to separate diastase from 
the inhibiting substance by dialysis proved futile, but working on the hypothesis 
that the enzyme and the inhibitor might be confined in different phases of tlie 
same cell, a successful method of separation was devised which involved the 
neutralizing of the inhibitor and tbe precipitating of the enzyme simultaneously 
with the mixing of the celFs contents. Water extracts of the dried residue con- 
tained an active starch splitting enzyme, particularly wlien tlie substrate 
buffei-ecl to the optimum pH for apple diastase. 

■ Experiments on tbe storage of pears in artificial atmosplieres.— II, Sub- 
normal ' oxygen atinospberes with and : without the addition of carbon 
rlioxide, B, A, Tkout (Jown Po^ml and Sort 10 (1982), No, I, pp, 

.In 'this second," contribution (H,, 'S.. E.,',02, p, 84X), Comice pears' stored .for 
;periods,„up to 84 days at ,a temperature of C, . (37.4" ',F.) in an atmosphere 
containing,, as, little as , 2 . per cent ■ of .'oxygen were only slightly retarded in 
■'ripening, and the fruits were of -normal „ character. .However, when' oxygen 
was,, reduced to. 02:per cent, ',ripening was greatly retarded,, and -ftdlowing the 
trea'tment,p,ears, were: slower ■M:o, ripen in 10" "in air than . were controls. ' -In 
'low"'Oxyg,en',the pears developed, unusual' amounts of, alcohol ■ a'jid acetaldehyde 
and "-Were, less ,sweet than^' the controls. ,‘With 0.2, per, cent -Of oxygen the addition 
-of - Carbon-, dioxide' had li„ttle' eff'CCt. 'All of 'the carbon, dioxide -trea-tments , affected 
fiavor but caused no visible internal or external injuries. 

Trends in ' peach production, -■Beadfori) {MioUgan BU , ' Qmrt Bui,,. 

15 (1932), AO. A records presented in the 1930 United 

States Census, the author points out the need for table varieties of peaches 
preceding and following Elberta in the belief that a succession of varieties 
would permit the marketing of a larger total crop than is possible with a 
single variety. The comparative regularity of peach crops in Michigan is 
deemed a material advantage.' ' 
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Feacli, insects and diseases and Iiow to control tliem, C. H. Axden (Ga. 
State .EfI, Snt Bui, 71 (1930), pp, 31, figs. 15). — This bulletin lists with brief 
cliscussibn the various peach insects and diseases and discusses insecticides and 
fiiiigicides for their control. 

Orchard variability in maturing: the Italian prime, L. R. Tuckek (Amer. 
Soe. Sort. ScL Proc., 28 (1981), pp. 578-582, fig. I).— Surveys made' in 1930 and 
1931 the Idaho Experiment Station of the changes in firmness and sugar 
content of Italian prunes prior to harvest showed some general differences 
from jear to year aecorcling to the orchard in which grown. In 1930 and 1931 
prunes softened at the rate of 0.30 and 0.25 lb. per day, respectively, and 
sugar content increased at the average rate of 0.26 per cent pen day in 1930 
and 0.19 per cent in 1931. Considerable differences between orchards were 
observed in the sugar content at a certain firmness, and irrigation was found 
to be a contributing factor in some cases. At tbe recommended jnehing firm- 
ness prunes varied in sugar content and in flavor. A study of 110 prunes from 
one tree showed a correlation of 0.16±0.06 between firmness and sugar content. 
With samples from 40 trees correlations of O.S44±0.022 were established be- 
tween flavor and sugar content and — 0.85±0.021 between flavor and firmness, 
suggesting that sugar content and firmness have about equal effects on flavor. 

Methods of measuring straivberry leaf areas, G. M. Daeeow {Plant 
PJigsioL, 7 (1932), No, 4, pp. 745-747). — ^Three methods of measuring leaves, (1) 
leaf product, (2) matching, and (3) adjustable platform-planimeter, are dis- 
cussed and data presented on their comparative speed and accuracy in measur- 
ing strawberry leaf areas. 

The Aberdeen and Washington strawberry varieties, J. S. Shoemaker 
(Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui 159 {1932), pp. 205-207, fig. I).— A brief description is 
given of the Aberdeen strawberry, and both varieties are discussed with respect 
to their general behavior on the station grounds. 

Grafting as a method for investigating a possible vims disease of the 
strawberry, R, T. Harris ( Jour. Pomol. and Eort. Set, 10 (1932), No. 1, pp. 35- 
41, pi li figs. 2 ). — In studying the possibility of transmitting suspected virus 
ciiseases, successful unions were obtained by cleft grafting and inarching tbe 
stolons of runners but not by grafting the main crowns. 

Further notes on the nutrient requirements and the histology , of the, cran- 
berry, wdth special reference to the sources of nitrogen, R. M. Addoms and 
F. C. Motoce (Plant Pligslol, 7 (1932), No. 4* PP- 043-653, figs. 2). — Oontinuiog 
work with cranberries (E. S, R., 67, i>,,40), observations on Howe plants grown 
in sand cultures in the greenhouses of the Neiv Jersey Experiment' Stations and 
supplied with nutrient solutions the nitrogen of which was derived from cal- 
cium nitrate, ammonium ,s,ulf ate, and. glycine, respectively, indi'Cated that tbe 
cranberry can utilize ail three sources, but that nitrates .are rieast favorable.. 
Employing three degrees of acidity, with each nitrogen, . the best growth of tbe 
ammonium sulfate plants occurred at .pH G and 8, of calcium nitrate plants at 
pH 4, and of glycine plants, at iiH 4' and 6. ■ Obviously the cranberry: ,, was 
capable of utilmng ammonium under slightly more acid conditions than cer- 
tain other plants, such as the tomato. The ability of the cranberry to thrive In 
■a,, somewhat higher H-ion concentration' in bog soil than in sand is attributed 
to the greater buffer properties of the bog soil. Glycine was apparently ab- 
'■ sorbed, ■ directly. The : analysis ■' of bog plants' showed a correlation between 
degree .of vegetative,' vigor and. concentration ' of fats and lipoids in the leav^ 
the .most. vigorously .vegetative .pla.nts' having,, the lowest concentration of ether- 
soluble. ; substances..' 

Mycelium of ■ the endophytic fungus is found throughout the stem tissues, 
especially in parenchyma and In, ceEs of; embryonic tips, the amount of mycelium 
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being closely correlateci with the vigor of the tissues. The belief is expressed 
that if under two environments plants are produced which in all visible respects 
resemble each other these plants wall not differ materially in histological 
structure or in content of elaborated materials, 

Iiiftiience of the season of ylaiithig on the rooting of grape vine cuttings, 
G. Quinn (So. Aus'L Dept, Agr, Bui. 253 (1981), pp. 11, figs. 4). — Under the con- 
ditions of the experiments (South Australia) vinifera grape cuttings of a 
single variety planted in July produced the highest percentage (98) of rooted 
plants, but those planted in Alay and June produced stronger plants. The most 
favorable temperature during the mouth subsequent to setting out of cuttings 
was about 55° P. in the shade 4 ft. above ground level. 

Cacao, G. J. J. Van Hall (London: Macmillan A Co., 1932, 13. ed., pp. XVni+ 
51Jf, figs. 178 ). — A second and revised edition of the previously noted work 
(B. S. R., 32, p. 745). 

ITiiiforiiiity trials on. cacao, B. E. Cheesman and E. J. Pound (Trop. Agr. 
(Trinidad}, 9 (1932), No. 9, pp. 277-288). — ^An analysis of data accumulated at 
the River Estate by the Trinidad Department of Agriculture suggested that 
with trees reasonably homogeneous with respect to age an experiment laid 
out on the Latin square system with from 12 to IS trees per plat should show 
treatment differences of the order of 30 per cent. The use of two or three 
years* previous records applied by the Sanders’ method may double the pre- 
cision possible with one year’s data. With cacao trees heterogeneous for 
age, field trials can not be expected to yield reliable results unless previous 
records of natural yield are available. 

, The fruitfulness of cacao, P. J. Pound (Trop. Ag?'. [Trinidad], 9 (1932), 
No. 9, pp. 288-290, fig. 1). — On the basis of studies at the River Estate, Trinidad, 
the author concludes that in fields heterogeneous for type and age there is a 
high significant positive correlation between mean annual yield of pods per 
tree and the total tree-to-tree variance. This correlation is believed due to 
the fact that in any good crop year the yield of high bearing trees draws 
away from the yield of poor producers. The good producers had a greater 
capacity for increase of yield than the low producers. Two factors, namely, 
size and age on the one hand and inherent characteristics on the other, are 
thought to be involved in yielding capacity. 

Citrus experiments, R. O. Williams (Trop. Agr. [TrmiiM}, '9- (1932), No. 
10, pp. 301--306\ figs. 2). — A presentation of the experimental program of the 
Department of' Agriculture, Trinidad.- ' ■ 

Botanical discoveries ' oii the citrus flora of China, T. Tanaka (Mem. 
(fimaha CUrus Expt. Sta., ! (1932), No. 2, pp. 12-36) .—Dlsemslng the early his- 
.'tory,:' of citrus in the 'Orient, as ' revealed- in botanical writings, 'the author 
:''presents, 'the, results of a, personal survey in Taiwan (Pomoaa) and .elsewhere 
.'and'Qf /a s'urvey, -by 'C. 0. Hu, of ' the University .of Nanking, made along the 
..'Chines.e '. coast, UAniong' important .findings was the ' discovery ' of Citrus jmios, 
..'hitherto '.'known' only , in .' the.. interior' o China, along the coast, of 'China. Blvi- 
dence was secured that the Satsuma orange was comparatively recently intro- 
duced into China from Japan, and apparently did not occur in China before 
the Japanese recognized its economic valne. ForPunella AMsU was found as 
far north' .as ''Huangyen. 

Propagation of citrus 'fruits' in '.Japan,' T. and, Y. ' Tanaka '(Mem,' "TanaM. 
Citrus Eoipt. Sta., 1 (1932), No. 2, pp. 1-11). — ^A comparison of the trifoliate 
orange (Oitms (Poncims) trifoUata) and the Yuzu orange (0. junos) as root- 
stocks for nine varieties of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit showed the Yiizu 
stock to promote the more vigorous growth over a long period. In the case 
of Satsuma, plants on Yuzu produced in their early years larger, later matur- 
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iiig, and more acid fruits, witii thicker and rougher skins. Thomson, 
Hydganatsu, and Maltese Blood oranges grew well for a short time on tri- 
foliate stock and then declined rapidly. The Yum stock was deep rooted,' 
while the trifoliate iirodiiced a mass of shallow spreading roots. Bata are 
presented on the grafting congeniality between 28 varieties of citrus. , 

Ohservatioiis on progress of fertilizer trials at Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion^ E. R. Parkee {Calif, CUrogr,^ 17 (1932), No. 10, pp. 386, 420 ). — ^IVorking 
with carefully selected trees planted in 1917, the California Citrus Experi- 
ment Station ohserved that during the third 5-year period of the orcliard’s 
existence apiilied nitrogen and organic matter had increased yields. Under 
the conditions of the experiment phosphoric acid, potash, limestone, gypsum, 
and sulfur were not effective. Only moderate Quantities of nitrogen were 
required to increase yields. ■ 

Interesting* type of water injury to citrus trees, J. C. Johnston {Calif. 
GUrogr., 17 (1932), No. 10, p. 402, figs. J). — Following the rainy winter of 1981-32, 
considerable wilting of citrus trees, particularly Valencia oranges, occurred in 
central California about the first of March. An examination of the root system 
showed the root tips of the affected trees to he dead, thus destroying the water 
absorbing system and rendering the tree susceptible to transpiration injury 
with the advent of warm weather. In some instances the trees when properly 
drained subsequently recovered by putting forth a new crop of leaves during 
the summer. 

Citrus experiments at the State Experimental Orchard, Berri, G. Quinn 
and N. S. Potheeingham (So. Aust. Dept. Agr. Bui 254 (1931), pp. 7). — study 
of eight years’ production records of Washington Navel oranges grown on a 
soil naturally rich in calcium carbonate and fertilized with various combina- 
tions showed beyond doubt that the immediate limiting factor in the growth and 
production of citrus trees in the Murray Valley, South Australia, was the 
restricted supply of nitrogen. The avei^age annual yield expressed in pounds 
per acre ranged from a minimum of 788.9 lbs. for one of the phosphorus plats 
to 11,820 lbs. for a sulfate of ammonia treatment. 

Influence of number of leaves on growth of Wash* Navel oranges, A. D. 
Shamel aiid C. S. Pomeroy (Calif. Citrogr., 17 (1932), No. 10, pp. 394, 396, 
fig. I).— -In a 28-year-old commercial orchard at Corona, Calif., branches were 
girdied in early June and enough leaves removed to obtain 10, 20, 30, 40, and 
50 per fruit. The branches with 50 leaves represented about the normal leaf 
condition of the trees* Measurements of the circumference of the fruits at 
Intervals of about 1 month from time of ringing to harvest showed the lowest 
rate of growth in the 10 leaf per fruit group and the highest in the 50 leaf 
class, suggesting that at least 50 leaves per fruit are ■ necessary in order to 
produce valuable commercial sizes of the Washington .strain of oranges under 
conditions such as obtained in the experiment. Oranges located on the north 
side of the tree grew more rapidly than comparable fruits located on the south 
side of the same tree. 

A monograpli of the Satsuma orange -witb special reference"'. to. 
occurrence of new varieties through bud variation, T* Tanaka (Mem. 
Familtg Sci. an^ Agr., Taihokw Imp. XJniv.j 4 PP* yil+626, pis. 53).— In 

this comprehensive treatise are discussed the origin and early history of the 
Satsunia orange,,, its' present .status In Japan,.Ahe;, .tendency to mutation, and 
description of many ' of' the more important. ..strains., 

.Studies' 'OH ■ sum, mer.'cO'Ver.. crops,:',; in ;'a" Pineapple orange grove, W* E. 
Stoke'S', R. M. Barnette, H. W, Jones, and J, H, Jbeeebies (Florida Bta-. Bui 
253 (1932). pp. 18, figs. 4).— A total of four summer legumes, one volunteer non- 
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legume, a rotation^ and clean culture were studied witli respect to tiieir com- 
parative effects on tree growth, fruit yields, and soil conditions. 

Fruit yields were largest on the Crotalaria and rotated plats, and in general 
tliere was observed a direct correlation between the quantity of the cover crop 
material incorporated in the soil and the fruit yield. Over the 7 j^ears Cro- 
talaria produced an average yield of 4,969 Ihs. of air-dried top growth per acre, 
twice that produced by velvetheans, beggarweed, or cowpeas, and considerably 
more than the nearest competitor, Natal grass. Tree growth, as measured by 
the cross section area of the trunk, was comparable in all plats during the 
first few years, but toward the close was largest on the Crotalaria plats and 
least on the clean culture area. 

Determinations of the decomposed organic matter in the upper 8 in. of soil 
showed a slight decrease over the 7 years, despite the plowdng under of cover 
crops, but only in the clean culture plat wms the loss significant. In all except 
the clean culture plat nitrogen content wms maintained. pH readings of the 
aqueous suspensions of the soil showed but little variation between plats, all 
evidencing an acid condition. 

Citrus maturity tests: Bdsumd of three years’ experiments, 1929—31, 
It. J. Benton and F. T. Bowman (Agr. Qaz. F. <8. Wales, 4S ( 19 S 2 ), lUo. 7, pp. 
5SS-540, figs. 5). — In connection with data showing the relation of acid content 
to palatability of oranges and grapefruit the authors describe the acidity test, 
stating that oranges are generally ready for harvest when not more than 
2B c c of dednormal caustic soda are required to neutralize 10 c c of the 
expressed juice. Evidence was found that the decrease in acidity Is slower 
after harvest, especially if the fruit is held at a low temperature, 42® F. 

Diving with our flowers through ^ the. four seasons of the year, Mbs. W. S. 
"Rowe (OincinmM, Ohio: Steimrt Kidd, 1982, pp. $74i P^s. 15, figs. 40)* — The 
everyday needs of both indoor and outdoor plants are outlined month by 
month and season by season, 

Pliotoperiodism : The value of supplementary iiluniiuation and reduc- 
tion of light on flowering plants, in the, greenhouse, A. Laubie and G. H. 
Romcjx (Ohio Bta. Bui. 512 (1932), pp. 42, figs. 10). — In this paper are presented 
the results obtained in growing a large number of garden and indoor fiowering 
plants under modified light conditions, that is, either leiigthening the daily 
illumination period by the use of artificial light or abbreviating the i)eriod 
by shading the beds. Certain species were found to flower distinctly earlier 
wl)en the day Was lengthened, others responded to abbreviated days, and still 
Others evidenced no ' response. 

'Because of the low intensity 'required in the supplementary lights the practice 
.is deemed, to be, commercially feasible where the cost of electricity is reason- 
able. In .some instances growth was slightly weaker 'in the long day than u'uder 
normal light conditions but not enough so as to .interfere with market values. 
Chrysanthemums produced under reduced daylight were equal in quality to 
the .'normal day crop, except that stem length was somewhat shorter.. Black 
'sateen; cloth '.gave, satisfactory vresults and showed promise of enduring for 
several seasons. ■ 

Microchemical tests of plants .in, the high-nitrogen plats witlr reduced day- 
light showed large amounts of nitrates present and traces of starch and 
reducing sugars.^ Heavy ' applications' .of, ammonium,'' '."sulfate ''did not, retard 
fiower formation. 

Growth irregularities in hybrid Freesias induced by X-rays, W. l\ 
Morgan (hul Avad. Rcl. Proa., 47 (1931), pp. lH9-t44. fm* 7/). ---At the Indhma 
rioritral College it was found that X-my treatments of Freesia conns Imstencfl 
growth but caused distortion of resulting leaves and foliage in proportion to 
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tl'.e intensity of the dosage. Foliage produced b 3 " corms grown from X-rayed 
seeds also showed abnormal growth. With an increase in intensity of dosage 
growth was retarded to the point of death. 

Response of iris to soil reaction, J. H. Goueley (Pkmt Physiol^ 7 iI9SB), 
No, 4, pp. 7d9~-742, figs, 2). — Iris gennanica planted on September 1 in the Ohio 
Experiment Station greenhouses in beds established at pH degrees ranging from 
4.0 to 8 showed up to the end of four months no appreciable differences in 
growth or color. Thereafter a darker color and a larger leaf growth was noted 
in the plants in the pH 7.5 and 8 beds, with some stunting and tiphurn in the 
4.5 and 5 plats. At the end of IS months the plants on the most acid soil had 
become practically worthless, and there ^vas a fairly consistent gradient from 
tills plat up to the most alkaline.' 

A simple guide to rock gardening, J. L. Cottee {Neto York: Macmillmi Go., 
1932, neza e4., pp. X+11-126, pis. 12). — Special chapters are devoted to those 
plants considered of chief importance in rock gardening and those most suitable 
for special purposes, together with general information on culture and propa- 
gation. 

FORESTRY 

Exotic forest trees in the British Empire, R. S. Teoup (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1932, pp. 7111^^-239, pis. 4). — ^Descriptions and comments are presented on 
a large number of exotic trees under trial in the British Empire. 

Commercial timbers of India, I, H, R. S. Pearson and H. P. Brown (Oal- 
cutfa: Govt., 1932, vols. 1, pp. XLy+d^S, pis. 364; 2, pp. IX-\-549-1150, pU. 
276). — ^A. general account of their distribution, supplies, anatomical structure, 
physical and mechanical properties, and uses. 

The maple products industry of Pennsylvania, A. O. McIntyre (Pennsyl- 
vania Gta. Bui. 280 (1932), pp. 4'^, fiffs. 16 ). — Interspersed in a general discussion 
of the maple simp and sugar producing industry of Pennsylvania are various 
expexdmental results. For example, hydrometer readings of the fresh sap 
showed that sugar content decreases with the advancing season, that it in- 
creases slightly during the day as compared with the night, and that the sap 
taken from different spouts on a single tree may differ considerably in sugar 
content. The size and the .vigor of the tree were found the dominant factors 
influencing sap flow. An examination of sap yields from various kinds of maple 
showed the red and silver species to produce less than two-thirds as much sap 
as do sugar maples. 

On attaching pressure gauges to well-developed vigorous trees, the readings' 
showed no dh’ect correlation between pressure and sap flow nor betw-een pres- 
sure and temperature, although it was apparent at times that increased pres- 
sure contributed to increased flow. Sap pressure was uniformly higher in the: 
■sugar than in the soft mapjles. 

Data are also presented on the costs of production, returns ■in relation to ^ size/: 
of the bush, the type of equipment, the sugar content of the sap, etc. 

Northern white pine in^ the sonthern Appalachians, J., A. Cope iJom..' 
Forestry,, SO. (1932), No. 7, pp. Stating that the original distribution 

of white pine in the southern Appalachian area has been greatly reduced by 
lumbering, fire, and insects, the author points out that the excellent growth 
rate of white pine both in natural stands and in plantations suggests that the 
species should have an important place in southern mountain forestry. Blister 
rust and' weevil,: t!ie/'two' m: 0 st^, serious 'enemies of white pine in its northern 
range, are.said to constitute ■no. serious 'Obstacle in the southern area. 

The effect of the ■conceiitratioii'.of the culture solution on seedlings of 
pomderosa pine, J. HowEun, m. (Jour. Forestry, SO (1932), No. 7, pp. 829, 880).— 
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Using varioES conceBtrations of the California culture solution, it was founcl 
that' the longest roots developed in the more dilute cultures and the shortest 
in the more concentrated solutions. Dilute solutions tended to produce exten- 
sive root systems with many laterals, a type of growth explained on the basis 
that under conditions of limited nutrition the plant must put forth greater 
efforts to secure adequate nutrients. 

Relation of western yellow pine seedlings to the reaction of the ciiltiir© 
solution^ J. Howe'lb, jk. (Plant Physiol.^ 7 (1932) ^ No, 4, pp. 651-611, figs. 7).— 
Using water cultures, it was found in these studies at the University of Cali- 
fornia that western yellow pine seedlings prefer an acid medium for their best 
growth, even greater than that preferred hy most cultivated plants. The 
grow'th limit on the acid side was at pH 2.7, while that on the alkaline side 
was not determined exactly but was in the vicinity of pH 11. The seedlings 
in the acid solutions- were vigorous and thrifty, while those in the alkaline 
cultures were stunted and chlorotic. Taproots in the alkaline solution were 
brown and thickened, with a tendency to disintegrate. 

The plants tliemscdves were found to modify the soil reaction, apparently 
hy excreting some organic substance. Calcium was not in itself harmful. 

Effect of partial cutting' iii the virgin stand upon the growth and taper 
of western yellow pine, P. X. Schumacher (GaUfornia Sta. Bui 540 (1932), 
pp, 32, figs, 12). — Taking advantage of a moderately heavy selective cutting in 
1910 in the Stanislaus National Porest followed by a second cutting in 192S 
on the same area and in an adjacent virgin stand, studies were made of tlie 
form or taper of the virgin timber by the method of stem analysis and of the 
changes in form and growth following the opening of the virgin forest. 

In general the periodic diameter growth at breast height between 1910 and 
1928 ^^8 greater in the trees in the cut-over stand, but all tree classes in the 
cut-over area made less height growth after the 1910 logging, the accelerated 
diameter growth being apparently accompanied by a retarded height growth. 
Average diameter growth along the stem was practically independent of size 
of tree but was interdependent with height growth. In general the periodic 
diameter growth of the virgin stand decreased slightly from breast height to 
a point about one-fourth the way up and thereafter increased, whereas the 
.diameter growth of the cut-over trees decreased slightly from breast height 
to the' tip.. ■ 

In .conclusion the author states that the results of the comparison of trees 
in. a virgin stand with those in a- cut-over area were not sufficientiy definite 
.'to; warrant the assertion that partial logging is followed by an increase in the 
■ volume, growth rate. of the residual trees. .The greater diameter growth of the 
, residual ' cut -0 v.er trees, was. apparently offset 'hy the greater height development 
' ' of . those in ■ the virgin stand. ..' 

. ' QuaEty' ' versus size as .an index of a piroiitaMe 'tree: DoMoHy pine, B. H, 

.. Paul,. '{Jo'iir. Forestry, 30 (1932), No. 1, pp, 831-833, fig, i).-— Noting that trees as. 
large; aS' 16.' or. 17 in. in diameter’ at -breast height are sometimes handled at a 
'los.s because of -their -inferior lumber 'and 'that trees as small as 10 or 11' in. 
often produced lumber of sufficient quality to offset the increased cost of 
'manufacture,' the author -asserts that size alone is not a crite'rion of a -profitable 
tree but that quality is of collateral importance, 

€o3i verting- factors.; for some -stacked cords, G, L. . Schn.ur (Jour, Forestry, 
$0 (1932), No, 7, pp. 8X4'-^B20, figs. 2).— -In this study, conducted by the U. S. D. A. 
Porest 'Service, .in the- beech-birch-maple’ type,'- the’ amount" of ' solid-, wood -per 
stack cord was fonnd to be approximately the same for trees of all diameters 
':;'wi'|ff--''rahdOto'.'p!.to^ pieces over 8 in. in diameter were 
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split. Tlie eonclTisioii is readied tliat one converting factor may be used for 
diameter breast heiglit classes, namely, 73 ± 5 cn. ft. of solid wood to tbe 
standard cord or 79 ±: 6 cu. ft. to the chemical-wood cord. 

BISEASES OF PLAITS 

Portuguese glossary of mycology and phytopathology, E. Rangel (Contri- 
l}ui0o para o Glossario Portuguez referente cl Mgcologia e d PlvytopatlioJogia, 
Rio de Janeiro: Min. Agr., Insi. Biol. Defesa Agr., 1931, pp. 7.9).— The main part 
of tills collection consists of terms having significance in mycology or in 
phytopathology with Portuguese word or phrase equivalents or explanations. 
This is followed by a vocabulary of Latin or Latinized terms, each having its 
equivalence briefly indicated in Portuguese. 

A host index to the IVorth American species of the genus Cercospora, 
C. Lieneman (Ann. Missouri Bot. Gard., 16 (1929), A’o. 1, pp. 1-52). — ^Tliis ac- 
count presents in systematic form an introductory description of the genus 
Cercospora, with a history, a plan of nomenclature and citations, a host index, 
an index of 516 species of Cercospora, and other data. 

A cytological study of heterothallism in Pnccinia coronata, R. P. Aixen 
(Jour. Ag7\ Research [17. 8.1, 1}5 (1932), No. 9, pp. 513-541] pls. 16). — Studies are 
reported on the method of the entrance of P. coronata into the leaves of seedling 
biicktliorn plants (RJiammis cathartlca) and the subseciiieiit development of 
the mycelium and various reproductive organs of the fungus. 

P. coronata.’ wms found to be heterothallic. The unisexual infection, if care- 
fully isolated, iiroduced spermatia but no aeciospores. Aecia were formed, 
but they remained sterile. When spermatia of opposite sex were transferred 
to the surface of an infected area, their nuclei entered the exposed tips of 
the receptive hyphae, initiating there the sporophytic generation. Prom these 
points the sporophyte was found to spread by the growth of diploid hyphae, 
probably also by nuclear divisions and migrations through ready-formed hap- 
loid hyphae. The aecium that is to form spores was found to contam both 
sporophytic and gametophytic hyphae from the start, or it may begin as a 
haploid, unisexual aecium and be invaded later by the sporophytic component. 

Plant pathology (Maine Bta. Bui. 360 (1931), pp. 195-206, ■ figs. S ). — ^Reports 
are given of the following studies : Potato Degeneration Diseases, by R. Boiide 
and D. Folsom of the station in cooiaeration with E. S. Schultz, W. P. Raleigh, 
and 0. P. Clark of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, including studies of 
transmission by aphids and other insects; Rots of Potato Tubers and Seed 
Pieces, and Potato Spraying and Dusting, by Bonde; Potato Seed Treatment, 
by Schultz and Raleigh; Potato Scab, by Raleigh; Apple Scab Control, by 
Folsom; and ' Blueberry Diseases, by P. L. Markin, including effects of 
fungicides. 

■[Researcli in plant pathology] (North Carolina 8ta. Rpt 1931, pp. ' 67-89,' 
figs. 5). — Progress reports are given of investigations by S. G. Lehm^in on cotton- 
seed treatment, barley seed treatment, oat smut, wheat rosette and mosaic, 
watermelon wilt, tobacco mosaic, and a new tobacco root disease, the cause 
of which is not definitely knowm; and studies by R. P. Poole on the control 
of the bacterial spot of peaches and, the nearly similar canker and 'spot caused 
by arsenate injury, cane blight disease of dewberries and the control of the 
causal organism, chemical control of wilt diseases caused by Pmarmm lyoo- 
persiei '&n6. ' Bacterium solanmearum md other ' organisms causing root rot, 
plant treatment for the control of the blaek shank disease of tobacco, treat- 
ment for the control of root rot of tobacco caused by Thielavia Mslcola, plant 
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treatment for the control of black rot of sweetpotatoes, effects of certain diem- 
icals on Oeratostomella ftmhriatdim (the causal organism of the black rot 
disease of the sweetpotato), effects of certain chemicals on sweetpotatoes when 
nsec! in various amounts, susceptibility of different sweetpotato varieties to the 
scurf disease, varietal resistance to root rot disease of sweetpotatoes, and soft 
rots and the causal organisms on late harvested sweetpotatoes. 

Report of tlie mycologist, G. B. Wallace (Tan(/anyilm Ter, Dept. Ayr. Ann. 
Rpt* l$29-30, pt, pp, 45-1^9). — blackening, drying, and sh linking coffee bean 
disease occurring near Rloshi has been investigated since December, 1929, and 
the cause has been determined as Nematospora coryli, a liiogiis having a wide 
host range and using as carrier the coffee bug, Antestia Unmi/icoUis. 

Coffee cherry fall, though somewhat similar, appears to be a manifestation of 
physiological weakness in the trees, or of overbearing. Coffee blossom injury 
(discoloration and shrinkage) and premature fall appeared irideperident of any 
fungus parasite. 

Recently observed fungi parasitic on coffee include Phomopsls sp. on the 
twigs, Cercospora coffeioola followed by LeptospJiaerla coffelcola on the leaves, 
and Leptosphaeria sp., supposedly a new species, on the twigs of Arabian coffee, 
all supposedly of little importance at present. 

G-revillea rohusta trees, grown for shade in a northern coffee plantation, were 
found to be heavily attacked by Armillaria sp., the coffee trees appearing free 
from attack by the fungus, though a few were attacked by .Rhisootmm MtaM- 
oolc^, which did not attack the Grevillea in this locality i 

The sisal disease described as a water-logging in the previous report has been 
recently found also on very dry soils. Loss or absence of nitrates in the soil 
may favor the abnormality. 

A canker and die-back affecting lemon trees more than lime trees has been 
observed in the Morogoro district. External gumming is not a symptom in this 
area. Apparently only a Physalospora (with its conidial form Diploclm sp.) 
is present. 

In the Northern Province, roots of tangerine orange are found to bear 
Dptospora sp., and lemon to bear Armillaria sp. Sweet orange fruits are 
attacked by a fungus agreeing with N, coryli, the carrier being supposedly the 
hug Leptoglossus zomitus. 

. "Miscellaneous diseases listed for the year include seed yeast spot of lionavist 
bean {Doliclios laMal)} and of Liin«a beau (Phaseolus lunatus), supposedly 
transmitted by the green hug; and FhyllosticM maU' off causing a cotton leaf 
spot with sp. as a later contamiiiation. 

Additional identifleations reported as made during the year include on mul- 
berry "branehes ^pJimropsw hetO'/wpom, besides' a' species later observed having 
spores' more' closely agreeing with those of mori; on Sansevleria, Lepto- 
»ph4eria (n.l) sp. ; on rice leaves and .glumes, F. fflmiarum; on wheat, Pw- 
uinm'yr^minis; on.papaw., on coconut, a fungus 

apparently ; of a 'new genus in the Tuberculariaceae ; on Washinytonia fUifera, 

' Biplo'Ma^ epicocss, md FhyUost let a palmicola; on rose, Oloeospormm ' Bp, ; and 
oh esoulentus, G, MMsai and Lihertella affiniB. 

V'' 'Belworms;(Heteroff schachtii Schm'*) affecting cereals In South Aiis*' 
'tralia, J."„ Davidson,, (Joun Dept. Agr. Bo. Aust., $4 {1930), Ro. 4, •pp. S7.8-S85, 
figs, 5). — Since. October, . 1928 , the author .has' observed, injurious ' nematode ' ac-. 
tivity in connection' with" a '.stunting' of .''Wheat 'and '.oats .at .points,, in .South 
Australia. These eventually proved to be referable to the form 1/. "sehacMih 
, which is said to occur also to some extent on barley in various districts of 
y''.§outh Australia.''' ' 
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A tabulation is given covering partially tbe years 1922 and 1926 ' to , 1930 by 
months, districts, and crops as to the incidence of this nematode, which is dealt 
with in some detail for purposes of control. 

Eelwopm and “ no-growtli ” patches, A. R. Hickinbotham {Jour. Dept 
Affr, So. Au$t., .34 {19S0)y No, 4, PP- S8S-S92, figs, 6), — ^Late in August, 1930, 
patches mating little or no growth appeared in barley at the Rosewortliy 
Agricultural College. The damage was associated, though not to ■ the , degree 
of complete consistency, with tlie presence of a nematode, believed to be 
Setero4€Ta scJmcMU, also found in association with defective growth in other 
cereals. The results of varying or conflicting observations and experiences 
are indicated. 

Grey speck disease of oats, D. W. Davies and E. T. Jones {Welsh Jonr, 
Agr., 7 {1931)^ pp. 349-858, pis. 4).— The very characteristic symptoms are very 
briefly given of a disease affecting many varieties of oats, provisionally identi- 
fied as halo blight, which has appeared annually since 1921 on areas of the 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station. These symptoms are said to agree very closely 
with those of a disease described in many countries by names the eguivalent 
to gray speck, gray leaf, or dry speck. The present account deals mainly with 
the resistance of varieties, seed transmission, and control measures. 

Of the eight varieties of oats studied as commonly grown locally, the forms 
listed as highly resistant were Radnorshire Sprig and Ceirch-du-hach ; as 
resistant, Scotch Potato; as moderately susceptible, Victory, Record, Black 
Tartar, and Golden Rain II ; and as very susceptible, Orion. 

Manganese sulfate applied either before or after sowing gave complete con- 
trol of gray speck and stimulated slightly the seedlings. No seed transmission 
of gray speck was obtained, though plants grown on an affected area showed 
marked reduction in yield and a lowering in percentage of well-filled grain. 

Studies on the annual recurrence of “ powdery mildews ” of wheat and 
barley in India, I, K. G, Mehta (A^rr. Jour. India, 25 {1930), No, 4 PP- 28S-285, 
pA I).— Of the powdery mildews (MrysipJie graminis), long known as serious 
pests of wheat, barley, oats, etc., in Europe and North America, Butler is here 
credited with having recorded incidence (E. S. B., 40, p, 47) only on wheat. 
The present author here records his own observations of this fungus also on 
barley, stating that cluiing his investigations on cereal rusts in the Kumaoii hills 
and near Simla he observed serious attacks of i>owdery mildew on both wheat 
and barley crops. The disease is very common also at the foot of the hills. 

Conidia quickly lose their viability on the plains under the high temperature 
which prevails there. The perithecial material collected at harvest time from 
fields in the hills and at the foot of the hills have invariably proved to be 
sterile. The fungus lives on self-sown plants and tillers of wheat and barley 
in the hills during the summer. “The most evident factor of annual recur- 
rence of powdery mildews seems to be the survival of the conidial stage up in 
the hills. Regular incidence of these pests on crops, at the foot of the hills 
and their casual appearance on crops in the plains under moist conditions 
of weather and soil is probably due to wind-blown infection from the Mils. 
Following a successful infection of the hill crops in October-November, the 
fungus grows rather slowly on account of the winter cold and after a com- 
paratively long incubation appears in the conidial stage by December- January. 
How far the perithecia in the hills from the previous crop are responsible for 
fresh infection every season, it is not possible to say definitely at this stage. 
It is not unlikely that, on account of frequent showers of rain in the hills, 
most of the perithecia may bring about infection the same season in which 
they are produced.’’ 
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Take-all^® aad ** iio-growtli ” diiseases of wheat and other cereals, 
S. B. Gasbett (JO'Ur, Dept. Agr. Bo. Awsh, S4 {1980), 4, pp. S4B, S47, fig. 1 ). — 

During the winter of 19S0 many specimens of wheat and other cereals affected 
with the so-callecl no-growtli disease have been examined at the Waite Agri- 
cultural Eesearch Institute. This term covers both the stunting and killing 
In the' early growth stages. Take-all, as here used, means empty ears and 
dead or dying condition of the plants at the heading stage. 

Some no-growth patches have been found to be due to Eetero^eroA seMeMii and 
others to different fungi, two of these of major importance being RMmetoma 
sp. and .Bmclympormm sp. The first named of these is said to have been the 
earliest recorded as causing a similar condition of wheat in South Australia 
by Saiimei in 1928 (E. S. R., 65, p. 645). This organism is said also- to have 
caused a similar disease of cereals in India, Italy, and the United States. 

From the take-all patches has been isolated a fungus temporarily designated 
as Braehysporium, approximating closely to AcrotJiecwm lunatumj which has 
been recorded on cereals in India, Ceylon, and the Gold Coast. This had not 
been isolated from no-growth patches iirevious to 1930. It may appear in 
patches or in singly diseased plants scattered through the crop, presumably by 
wind-borne spores. 

A third fungus obtained from no-growth patches, though less frequently, is 
Melminthosporium mtivum. 

Relation of the semipermeable membranes of the wheat kernel to in- 
f ection by Gibberella sanbinetii, G. W. ■ Pxjgh, H. Johann, and J, G. Dickson 
(Jour.Ag7\ Research [U. 8.], 4^ {1982), Ro. 10, pp. 609-6^6, figs. 8).— -A report is 
given of a study by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry and the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station of the development of the wheat kernel in rela- 

tion to semipermeable membranes and their rOle in limiting infection by the 
wheat' scab organism. 

The authors report that the testa of the mature wheat kernel is derived 

from the inner integiiment of the ovule and is coextensive with. it It com- 

pletely envelops the seed except at the micropyle and in the groove region, 
where it originates sharply at either side of the vascular trace of the groove. 
The outer layer of the testa is said to vary in thickness, the thickest portions 
being found in the groove, along the top of the kernel, and in the region 
extending from the micropyle to the base of the groove. It is thinnest over 
the. embryo. 

The testa was found to become increasingly resistant to penetration by 0 -. 
sa^¥metU,m the grain matures, the degree of resistance of the membranes 
being apparently proportional to their thickness. The outer membrane is the 
most resistant layer of the kernel. Kernels infected at floveering tune may 
bevPermeated throughout by the fungus. ' In wheat grains infected at maturity 
the fungus is usually localized at the embryo end of the kernel; it is sparse 
in the testa, nucellar layer, and endosperm; the aleurone cells may be filled 
with hyphae for considerable distances along the groove, for a shorter dis- 
tance on the dorsal side, and a considerably shorter distance on the flanks; 
and the embryo is more or less completely permeated by fungus hyphae. 

The authors consider that the location and structure of the protective parts, 
especially the layers of the testa, and the distribution of water within the 
kernel appear to be important factors which influence the entrance and spread 
::of ; 0. W'R^ ■ ' ■ ' , 

■'■'^ .Alfalfa in California,, J.' L/' Weimeb and B. A. Mabson (California 

Bia. Girc. 826" {1982), pp. [19, /figs.' 7 )* — ^Descriptions;, are, 'given of bacterial wilt,,.' 
(Rhytomonas insidiosa) ; dwarf, the cause of ’which is not definitely known ; 
rust {Uromgoes ''meMcaginds):.; Jeat spot {Rseudopesiim me&lcagifds}" 
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leaf blotcli {Pyrenope&im meM^aginia) ; downy mildew {Feromspofd trifoli- 
omm) ; bacterial blight (Pliytomoma medicagims) ; crown wart {UropMyctis 
alfalfae) ; and cotton root rot {PhymatotricMim omnworum). The latter 
fungus is not known to attack alfalfa in California. The effect produced on the 
host plants by the various organisms is reported, and means are suggested for 
the control of the various diseases so far as definite measures are known. 

Transmission of carrot, parsley, and parsnip yellows by Cicadiila divisa, 
H. H, P. Seveuin {Silgardm IGaUtornia iSta.], 7 {WS2), No. S, pp. 163-179, 
flgg^ 7 ), — investigation is reported, wdiich was undertaken to determine 
whether the disease of carrots, parsley, and parsnips was caused by the virus of 
aster and celery yellows. Successive inoculations were attempted from asters 
and celery naturally and experimentally infected with yellows to healthy car- 
rots, parsley, and parsnips by means of C. divisa. 

It ivas found that previously noninfeetive O. divisa, after feeding on varieties 
of carrots, parsley, and parsnips naturally infected with yellows, became in- 
fective and transmitted typical yellows to healthy asters and celery. Previ- 
ously noninfeetive leafhoppers, after feeding on the experimentally infected 
asters and celery, transmitted the disease back to the same varieties of carrots, 
parsley, and parsnip. These experiments are believed to prove that the virus 
of carrot, parsley, and parsnip yeilow^s can he transmitted to' asters and celery, 
and they demonstrate that the virus of carrot, parsley, and parsnip yellows 
is identical with that of California aster and celery yellows. 

The average incubation period of the disease in small carrots was found to 
be 22.9 days and in large carrots 43.2 days, the large carrots apparently being- 
more resistant to the disease. The incubation period of the disease in parsley 
varied with varieties. The average incubation period for parsnips was 40 days. 

The leafhdpper was found to complete its life cycle on all varieties of carrots 
except Yellow Belgian, and a low population of leafhoppers was obtained on 
most varieties of carrots. The life cycle was also completed on some varieties 
of parsley and on parsnips, while it failed to complete its life cycle on other 
parsley varieties. 

A study of two Septoria leaf spots of celery, L. G. Gochean {PJiytopatJiol- 
ogy, 22 (1932), No, 10, pp. 791-812, figs. w Michigan Sta. Quart. Bul.y 15 

(1932), No. 2, pp. 131, 132). — Two leaf spots of celery caused by species of Sep- 
toria are described. The leaf spot caused hy 8. apU-graveolentis is character- 
ized by small leaf lesions, crowded black fruiting sxwts in the center of the 
spot and in the bordering green leaf tissue. This fungus was found to flourish 
during the fall when moisture is abundant and the temperature is between 60 
and 65® F. The other leaf spo't is characterized by larger spots suiTounded 
by a reddish-brown border, with the small fruiting bodies occurring only in the 
centrar portions of the spots. The large spot Septoria was found only oh 
leaves and was most abundant on summer celery. The small leaf spot is said 
to be most common is Michigan and probably throughout the United States, 
whereas the large leaf spot is believed to be the common form in Europe. 

;■ 'Michigan' 'GaMen,”' a new celery resistant to yellows,. B. Nelson '' and'. 
E. O. CQcmLAN iMicMgan 8ta. Quart Bui, 15 (1932), No. 2, pp. 102-106, figs. 2).— 
A description is giyen of a variety of yellows-resistant celery developed by the 
station through selection from Golden Self-blanching. 

' 'The' usO' ' 0 .f' formaldehyde dust' in .growing, celery seedlings, 3. D. Wilson 
(Ohio '8tai Bimo.^ But 159 (1932), pp. 198-204, figs. 4)> — B'or the control of 
damping-off, root rot, and nematodes on celery seedlings, the author recom- 
mends the treatment of the soil with formaldehyde dust. The dust may be 
mixed with the soil and the mixture placed in the bed, or the bed may be 
prepared and the dust ^ spread-'. 'on, the., -'top of''-.,the' soh'^and''''..''-®ttlck^ 
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to a cleptli of from 3 to 4 in. It was found that celery seedlings could not he 
safely transplanted into muck soil treated with formaldehyde dust until a 
period of 48 hours after the treatment had elapsed, and a period of 72 hours 
was foTind to be still better, ^ The necessity for this interval to permit tlie 
escape of the formalxleliyde was found to be even more im,perative in the 
case of mineral soils. In treating celery seed beds, 12 oz. of a 6 per cent 
formaldehyde dust is recommended for each bushel or 1.5 cii. ft. of soil. 

If nematodes are suspected of being present in the soil, it should be 
screened to remove all large roots, etc., and then treated with the dust at 
the rate of 16 os. per bushel. 

A bacterial stalk rot of maize, H. H. Peas ad (Agr. Jour. India, $5 {19 W), 
Wo. 1, p. 72, pis. 2). — In August, 1928, at Pnsa, a rotting, putrid cohdition was 
noticed to occur on well-growm maize stalks a foot or more above the ground. 
A bacterial causation was suspected. This was confirmed in August of the 
next summer after the disease had again appeared in the village lands around 
Pusa, though apparently confined to the fertile sandy loam fields in contrast 
to the low-lying dhab lands. The progress of the disease is described. It is 
thought to be identical with that reported by Rosen (E. S. R., 55, p. 847) as 
bacterial stalk rot of maize in Arkansas, caused by Phgtomonm dissolvms. 

Studies on blackarm disease of cotton, [I], II, R, E. Massey (Empire 
Cotton Growing Rev., 7 (1930), No. $, pp. m--19B, figs. 2; 8 (1931), No. S, pp. 
187-212, pis. 4, fig. 1 ). — Previous contributions on this subject have been noted 
(E. S. R., 65, p. 646). 

In the first of the two present communications it is stated that the failure 
of seed disinfection to inhibit the development of cotton black arm disuse 
had led to the search for other means of infection. It was found that Baeter- 
ium malvacearmi survived in dry d-dhris of the field for a relatively long 
period, this parasite being highly resistant to drought and heat while within 
plant ddbris. The survival of R. malvoGemum in soil, apart from ddbris, for 
any length of time, is doubtful, though it survives in river water for some 
weeks.. 

Though the existence of a filter-passing stage has been proved, it is not 
yet known whether this form occurs naturally. 

Erora a study of the relation of boll infection to infection of the contained 
seed, the main conclusion reached is that clean bolls produce clean seed and 
that severe infections are required to allow the parasite to invade the seed 
interior. It is believed that the reappearance of the disease in areas in which 
clean seed had been sown is attributable largely to the seasomto-season car- 
rying over of the infection. 

In the second communication it is emphasized that the appearance to a 
dangerous extent of cotton black arm is dtie to a combination of factors of 
ivMch high soil moisture and low temperature are prominent. Though the 
disease is carried chiefly outside the seed coat, internal infection is known to 
occur. The amount of splitting of the seed coats and penetration by the para- 
site is decisive, though modifled as to effectiveness by development in time of 
lethal influence in the soil. No other method of air-borne infection is known. 
Watering may minimize the danger of infection from infected ddbris. 
B. malvaaearum in wet soil does not live longer than 72 hours. The practical 
significance of the presence of the bacteriophage found in the soil of the Oezira 
is still in need of investigation. 

The principles underlying the methods of control in the field have been 
summarized, , ■■■/ 

Studfles'':eu 'toxic .action.--^^ The ■ toxicity ■ of mormal aliphatic' alcohols': 
towards potato tuher, W. Sotcjss and M, L, L. Stub: (Protoplmim, IS (t9Sl), 
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No, 1, pp. 1-20 j fiffs, 4), — “ This paper is intended to be the first of a nninber of 
contributions to onr knowledge, of the relationship between chemical constitu- 
tion and toxicity.” The toxicity of eight normal aliphatic alcohols toward 
potato tuber tissue was compared by following the rate of exosmosis of elec- 
trolytes into solutions of, each of the alcohols of Tarions concentrations. Solu- 
tions are regarded as equitoxic when they bring about equal exosmosis under 
like conditions. With each increase of one carbon atom in the carbon chain the 
toxicity of the alcohol is increased from 2.25 to about 4.7 times, so that norma! 
octyl alcohol appears to be more than 2,000 times as toxic as methyl alcohol. 

Why potatoes rim out, D. Folsom (AOs. in Maine Sta. B%1, S60 (1931) , pp. 
221, 222 ) . — Potatoes are said to degenerate because of diseases of the mosaic 
streak, leaf roll, and spindle tuber types. The potato xariety Green Mountain 
is reported to carry a type of mosaic that can he disclosed only by transferring 
juice to tobacco, Jimson weed, or other varieties of potatoes. The yield of 
Green Mountain potatoes was found to be appreciably reduced by mild mosaic, 
rugose mosaic, spindle tuber, and leaf roll. Streak is said to produce no 
mottling in Green Mountain potatoes, but when transferred to Spaulding Rose 
it produces mosaic. While its effects are severe, streak is said to not persist 
in the variety Green Mountain when grown in Aroostook County. 

It is claimed that the roguing of tuber unit seed plats offers the best method 
of control under Maine conditions. 

[Effect of various lime treatments on potato scab], J. A. Ohucel^ and 
D. B. Lovejoy (Maine &ta. Bui, 360 (1931), pp. 179, 180). — Some results are 
given of a study of the use of lime in clover and potato rotations. 

The toxicity of certain sulphur compounds to Synchytrium endobioti- 
cum, the fungus causing wart disease of potatoes, W. A. Roach and M. D. 
Gltnne (Ann. Appl. Biol., 15 (1928), No. 2, pp. 168-190, figs. 8). — Earlier experi- 
mentation (E. S. R., 55, p. 653) has shown that the toxic action of sulfur on 
winter sporangia of enHoOioUcum in soil shows considerable differences under 
different conditions both of season and of soil type. 

In the present work, the toxieities toward the winter sporangia of B. endo- 
Motieum of certain of the simpler sulfur compounds likely to be formed when 
sulfur is added to the soil were tested and compared with the toxicity of 
sulfuric acid. It was found that sulfuric, sulfurous, dithionic, trithionic, tet- 
rathionie, and pentathionic acids were toxic, and that this toxicity was of the 
same order in each case at the same H-ion concentration. Their neutral salts 
were nontoxic. These facts suggest that the toxieities of these acids are due 
mainly to the H-ion concentrations. 

Acidified solutions of sodium thiosulfate, sodium hydrosulfite, and sodium 
formaldehyde sulfoxylate were about 10 times as toxic as sulfuric acid. Evi- 
dence is presented suggesting that the toxicity of these acidified solutions, in 
excess of that ascribed to H-ion concentration, is due to the thiosulfuric add 
present in each case, though in view of the experimental dijEculties and length 
of time taken, this conclusion should be regarded as tentative. 

Of the other compounds tested sodium hydroxide was slightly more toxic 
than sulfuric acid, and persulfuric acid about 10 times as toxic ; hydrogen perox- 
ide, calcium polysulfide, and sulfureted hydrogen were only slightly toxic. 

Sulphur US' a soil fungicide against the potato wrart ddseas© organism, 
W. A. Roach (Jour.. Agr. Bek lBnglandlk20 (1930), No. 1, pp. 74-96, figs. 3).— 
The variability In the toxicity of sulfur when used against potato wart disease 

.'has ' been- 'investigated earlier, as have also the 
undeflying causes. The acidity resulting from the formation of sulfuric acid 
having been found insufficient to account for the fungicidal action, search was 
■■.157429~--3.3— -5 
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iBstitiited for some other eomponnd (presumably developing from sulfur and 
soil). Tills search proceeded along two lines, namely, tlie exploration of the 
cliemical changes undergone by sulfur in soil, and the determination of the 
toxicities of compounds formed or likely to be formed under the conditions. 
The first investigation proved to be much the more difficult of the two. Work 
on the second phase of the investigation is noted above. 

In this work, thiosulfuric acid has been shown, to exist in a free state. This 
is relatively stable in dilute solution, as an m/200 solution is found to be only 
half decomposed at the end of 1 day and an m/400 solution at the end of 10 
days. Such degree of stability is considered sufficient to account for the fungi- 
cidal action of acidified thiosulfate solutions in terms of the liberated thiosul- 
furic acid. It is claimed to be necessary to assume only 6 per cent of the 
minimum quantity of sulfur found effective against wart disease in the field 
to be in the form of thiosulfuric acid over a period of 10 days in order to 
account for its toxicity. 

Experiments preliminary in character carried out on sulfur-treated soil 
showed that pentathionate was formed in Bothamsted soil kept at 30° C., but 
not in Ormskirk soil kept at that temperature, nor in either soil at 0 or 15°, 

While no definite evidence as to the accumulation of appreciable quantities 
of thiosulfuric acid in the soil was obtained, reasons are given for thinking 
that this negative evidence is not final. It is suggested from chemical con- 
siderations and the work of others indicate that the pentathionate actually 
identified in the soil solution arose from thiosulfuric acid formed in an early 
Stage of the oxidation of the sulfur. It is held that the explanation of the 
fungicidal action of sulfur toward wart disease in soil in terms of the formation 
of thiosulfuric acid is alone in hannony with the ascertained facts. 

Tomato diseases in Soiith Australia and how to control them, with 
special reference to glasshouse tomato culture, G. Samuel (Jour. Dept. Agr. 
80. Aust, S4 (19S0), Nos. 2, pp. 154-166; d, pp. 253-272, flffs. IS; 4, pp. 869-377, 
figs. 7; 5, pp. 499-510, figs. 12; 34 (1931), No. 6, pp. 621-683, fi,gs. 3). — In general, 
the first of these sections deals with the growing of healthy plants ; the second 
with the nature and kinds of diseases, attacks, and other disturbances to which 
tomato plants are subject, with their causes, as viruses, bacteria, fungi, animals, 
including nematodes, and nonparasitic occasions of loss, depending partly upon 
other adverse conditions; the third and fourth with various distinct diseases, 
mostly well known ; and the fifth with animal pests (insects and nematodes) 
and killing applications for protection from the foregoing. 

: Control of fire Might by treatment of cankers, K. Thomas ■ (Ohio 8ta. 
Bimo. Bilk 159 '.(1932), pp. 195-197, figs. 3).— The zinc chloride treatment of fire 
blight cankers is recommended, and directions are given for its proper use, 

; /''Silver .leaf, B. Leishman (Jour. Dept Agr. Bo. Aust., 34 (^931), No, ,10, pp. 
1016,: 1017, .filg. i) .—Though attention was drawn for several years to a silvering 
of the leaves of the plum and to a lesser extent of the cherry and apple trees, 
only in IMO or was definite proof obtained that the cause was the bracket 
tmgm, Bie^ Symptoms and control are outlined. 

Gonrt»noii6 [trana title], L. Bavaz (Prop. Agr, et Yitic. (^!§. PMst-Centre), 
51 (1930), No. 39, pp. 293-297, figs. is claimed that court-noii4 and chlo- 

rosis are contagious, and the grape variety Bupestris is very susceptible, Bl- 
paria more resistant. Besults of treatments are briefly indicated. 

Recent studies. ' out', mal-nero .'and 'court-no.n^ [trans. title], L.'Kives (Frog, 
Agr. et Vitie. (Bd. VBst-Gentre), 50 (1929), Nos. 43, pp; 395-399;: 44,. :p,p. 424- 
426; i5, pp. 44S-4H)^ — Grape varieties involved, with itiforniation as to disease 
effects and control measures, are briefly dealt with. 
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Notes on Miieberry cliseases in Maine, F. L, Mahkin ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Buf^ 
Plant Itidm., Plant Disease Rptr., 15 (1931), Pfo. B, pp. 11-14; in .Maine Sta. 
Bill. 360 (J.9S1), pp. 219, 220) .—The occurrence of various diseases of blueberries 
ill Blaine is reported. 

Ma! secco disease of citrus proves serious in Sicily, H. S. Fawcett 
(Citrus Leaves, 11 (1931), No. 5, p. If, fig. 1). — secco, a disease of lemon, 
citron, and sour orange trees, is caused by Deuterophoma traehelphlla, and is 
eiiaracterizecl in its early stages by a quick wilting of tbe leaves and rapid dry- 
ing out of tbe twigs, followed by death of tbe larger branches and finally of the 
trunk. The disease is said still to be confined to the region of Sicilia (Sicily), 
Greece, and Palestine. The organism is believed to have been present in 
Greece for a long time before invading Sicilia, where it first appeared near 
Messina, spreading slowly in about 10 years to the vicinity of Catania. 

Control of scaly bark of orange at Chaffey, H. R. Staktoed ( Citrus Leaves, 
11 (1931), No. 1, pp. S, 9f 18-21). — From work directed during six years against 
orange psorosis at the orange grove of the Chaff ey Junior College at Ontario, 
Calif., it is stated that the scraping is the most important and necessary part of 
the treatment. This should be carried well into the healthy bark. The best 
applications for the scraped surfaces are sulfur compounds or carboliueuni. 
Early attention is necessary on account of lag and imperfection in recovery 
after delay in treatment. 

Gmniming of almond trees, G. Quinn (Jour. Dept. Agr. So. Aust., So 
{1931), No. 2, pp. 225, 226). — It is stated that two forms of gumming are to be 
found on almond trees. Both of these are briefly described in connection with 
statements as to tbe corresponding causes, one a fungus {Glasterosporium sp.) 
and the other not technically designated but of animal origin. 

Diseases of ornamental plants, P. E. Tilfoed (Ohio Sta. Bui. 511 ,{1932)^ 
pp. 82, figs, d^).— After a general discussion of disease and control measures, 
popular descriptions are given of the more common diseases of greenhouse and 
garden ornamental plants. Specific directions are given for the control of 
most of the diseases. Citations of the most important literature are added to 
the accounts given of many of the diseases. 

Sporotrichum narcissi sp. n. parasitic on narcissiis bulbs,' X Tochinai 
and S. Shimada (Sapporo Nat. Hist. Soe. Trans., 11 (1930), No. 3, pp. 121-128, 
fig..l). — In 1930 in Tokyo, backward narcissus {NaTcissus pseiidonarcissus), ii\Qo 
a sickly crocus, showed the presence of an injurious fungus. Laboratory 
examinations showed ' two fungi to be present. One of these was considered 
to be identical with S. radio icolnm. Tbe other proved to be new, and is herein 
described under the name of S. narcissi. 

Further' investigations on the eel worm disease of phloxes, G. P. Wilson 
(Jour. Rop. Ho-rt. Soc., 55 (1930), No. 1, pp. 88-100, pis. 8, fig. 1). — The work 
iiidicated in the preliminary paper recently noted (E. S. R., 53, p, 49) on this 
phlox disease has been continued and developed along several lines, with 
attempts to clear up the somewhat intricate phases of the life history of the 
stem nemd.to^e, Tplenehus Mpsmi (T. devastatriw). 

The ■ parasitism of ' Oonopholis americana on Quercus borealis, .W. G. 
Peecival (Amer. Jour..Bot, 18 (1931), No. 10, pp. 817-837, pis. If). — The object 
of the present study was to determine the nature and results of the connection 
between G. americana and its one host (Q. ’borealis) in central New York. 
Associated species, as Q. alba, Ragus grandtijolia, Acer saccharum, Ji. rubrum, 
and Tsnga were free from the attack, even when their roots were 

contiguous to the affected parts of the red^o The distribution of C. ameri- 
cana is, restricted principally 'by' 'the coincident occurrence of tlie red' oak and 
■a' deep moist.. soil. , 
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The present study favors the assumption that the seeds of G\ am&rimvia 
germinate only in proximity to the root tips of the host and only when active 
growth is in progress. 

ECOMOMK! ZOOLO'GY— EUTOMOLOGY 

BiograpMcal memoir of Stephen. Alfred Forbes, 1844—1930, L. 0, 
Howaed {Watt Aca4, ^oi.yBiogr, Mem., 15 (1952), No. 1, pp. 54, pi, 1), — Follow- 
ing this memoir is a bibliography of the entomological and other writingKS of 
S. A. Forbes, compiled by H. 0. Oesterling (pp. 26-54), arranged in chronologi- 
cal order. 

The birds of Chile, C. E. Hellmayr (Field Miis, Nat. Hist. [Chicago} Pub ., 
Zool. 8er., 19 (1932), pp. ^7S). — Following an introduction, the author presents 
a historical sketch of Chilean ornithology (pp. 6^12), accounts of the expedi- 
tion of the Field Museum (pp. 12-18), the general physiography of Chile 
(pp. 18, 19), climatic conditions, rainfall, and distribution of forests (pp. 19^21), 
life zones of Chile (pp. 21-23), geographical variation in Chilean birds (pp. 
23-2-5), and bird migration in Chile (pp. 25, 26). A distributional list of the 
birds of Cliile is then presented (pp. 26-428), followed by an ornithological 
bibliography of Chile (pp. 429-458) and an index (pp. 459'~4T2). 

E Contributions on economic entomology] (Com. Pomol. 8oC‘ Proo., 38 
(1928), pp. 28-SO, 49-54, 102-105; 29 (1929), pp. 34-28, 39-44, 43-54,19, 80, 91- 
m, 106-110; 40 (1930), pp. 19-22, 36-41, 4^-66, 105, 106, 180-182; 4 I (1931), 
pp. 21-25, 88-40, 4^-43, 62-64, 68-72). — ^Xhe contributions here presentee! relating 
to economic entomology include the following : 

i^^8.”-Report on Important Insect Pests of the Past Season, by W. E. 
Britton (pp. 28-30) ; Tests for Oil Sprays, by N. Turner (pp, 49, 50); and 
The Use of Oil Sprays (pp. 50-54) and The Oriental Peach Moth Situation 
(pp. 102-105), both by P. Carman. 

i9^9.~Report of Committee on Injurious Insects, by W. E. Britton (pp. 
34-38) ; Parasites for the Oriental Peach Moth, by P. Garman (pp. 39^3); 
Report on Peach Moth Control Fund, by W. H. Darrow (pp. 43, 44) ; Recent 
Developments in Oriental Fruit Moth Control, by L. A. Stearns (pp. 45-54) ; 
The Place of Oil Sprays in Connecticut Orchards, by N. Turner (pp. 79, 80) ; 
Experiments with Modified Lime-Sulfur Sprays, by A. Kelsall (pp. 91-104) ; 
and Observations on the Use of Iron Sulphate in Connecticut Orchards, by 
M P. ZJappe (pp. 106-110). 

i93d.--Report of Committee on Injurious Insects, by W. E. Britton (pp. 
19-22) ; Comparative Tests of Several Orchard Sprays, by E. M. Stoddard and 
M. P. Zappe (pp. 36-41) ; Oriental Peach Moth Control by Parasites and In- 
secticides in 1930, by P. Garman (pp. 42-46) ; Control of the Plum Curculio in 
Apple Orchards, by W. D. Whitcomb (pp. 46-53) ; Developments in Orchard 
Spray Materials and Spray Equipment, by W. S. Hough (pp. 54-58) ; “Bees 
as a Factor in Fruit Production,’^ by G. H. Rea (pp. 58-66) ; The Use of 
Summer Oil Sprays in Connecticut, by N. Turner (pp. 105, 106) ; and Effect 
of the Apple Maggot on the Export Business, by M. J. Gray (pp. 180^-182) . 

Control of [Plum] Curculio and “ Sideworms,” by M. P. Zappe (pp. 
21-25); How Should the Grower Expect to Control Apple Leaf Hopper 
[TppMocuba pommmlV.hy P. Garman (pp. 38-40) ; Results of Apple Maggot 
Control Work in the Hudson River Valley, by P. J. Chapman (pp. 42-48) ; 
Report of Committee on Injurious Insects, by W. E. Britton (pp. 62-64) ; and 
Progress Report— Control of the Oriental P^ch Moth in 1931, by P. Garman 
(pp. 68-72). ■■ 
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[Contributions on economic entomology] {111. State Aead, Set. Trmis., 21^ 
(mi), No. 2, pp. 156~m, 2B6, 227, fig. 1, pp. 228A2S4, 2S5-240, flgs^ 

5). — Tile contributions presented at tbe annual meeting held in May, 1931, re- 
lating to economic entomology are as follows : Carnivorous Moths and Butter- 
flies, by W. V. Baldnf (pp. 156-164) ; Use of Temperature Acciimnlatlons ■ as an 
Index to the' Time of Appearance of Certain Insect Pests during the Season, by 
P. A. Glenn (pp. 167-180) ; Present Status of the Classification of Immature In- 
sects, by W. P. Hayes (pp. 181-202) ; Statistical Analysis of Quantitative Collec- 
tions as a Means of Interpreting Life Histories, by H. J. Yaii Cleave (pp. 
228-234) ; and Grape Coiaspis as a Corn Pest in Illinois, by J. H. Bigger (pp. 
235-240). 

[Contributions on economic entomology in Indiana for 19S1] (Ind. Mort. 
Soc. Trans., 1931; pp. 16-21, 72-76). — ^The contributions presented at meetings 
held in July, 1931, and January, 1932, include tbe following: The Codling Moth 
Problem, with Reference to Use of Summer Oil Sprays (pp. 16-21), and Bands 
and Codling Moths (pp. 72-76), both by J. J. Davis. 

[Report of work in entomology] {Marne Sta. Bill. 360 (1931), pp. 189-193, 
fig. 1). — ^Notes are presented on the work of the year with blueberry insects, by 
C. R. Phipps (E. S. R., 65, p. 756); blueberry pollination, ' by Phipps, P. B. 
Chandler, and I. 0. Mason; cutworms, by Phipps and J. H. Hawkins; wire- 
worms, by Hawkins ; apple fruit fly or railroad worm, w^hich includes dispersal 
(E. S. R., 67, p. 718), life history, and control studies, by Phipps; and insects in 
relation to virus diseases of potatoes, by G. W. Simpson and D. Folsom. 

Research in zoology and entomology, Z. P. Metcalp {North Carolina Sta. 
Epf. 1931, pp. 106-112). — The "work under way referred to (E. S. R., 65, p. 153) 
includes the biology of the Homoptera, by Metcalf; the corn ear worm, by B. B. 
Pulton; wintering bees and a survey of the honey-produeing plants of the State, 
both by P. B. Meacham; the bees of North Carolina and the taxonomy and 
biology of the leaf-cutter bees, both by T. B. Mitchell ; the Harlequin bug, by 
Pulton ; the genetics of Habrobracon, by G. H. Bostian ; and a report on the 
biology of the cotton aphid, by H. R. Johnston. 

[Report of work in entomology] {Pennsylvania Sta. But 279 {1932), p. 
16). — Brief notes are presented on work with springlails affecting mushrooms 
(E. S. R., 66, p. 756), by C. A. Thomas, and the orierital fruit moth, by S. W. 
Frost 

[Contributions on economic insects in Utah] (Utah Aead. Sei Proc., 9 
{1931-1932), pp. 67-70; 79-83 ; 85-101, figs. 31; pp. 103-115) .—The following 
contributions (E. S. R., 67, p. 425) are presented: The Tarnished Plant. Bug,, 
Lygns pratejisis (Linn.) and the Superb Plant Bug, Adelpliocoris ' super’bm 
(Uhler) , in Relation to IHo-wer Drop in Alfalfa, by O. J. Sorenson (pp. 67-70) , 
Notes on Injurious Utah Insects, 1931, by 'G.'P. Knowlton (pp. 7fb-83), Notes on 
Utah.'TrsTetidae (D'lptera), by.M. J. Janes and W. L. Thomas '(pp. 103, 104);, 
The'; 1931 Grasshopper Outbreak in Utah, by G. P. Knowlton' and M. ' J. Janes, 
(pp. I0’5~108), Some Utah Aphids, by G. P. Knowlton (pp. 109, 110), and Notes 
on Insects in the Vicinity of ■ Snowville, 'Utah, by G. P. Knowlton and L. Cfitlei?':: 
(pp. Ill,' 112),, ail from the Utah Experiment Station ; and The Paper Wasps of 
Utah, Ineludiiig a Description of ,a New Variety of Polisies canadensis Linn., by 
C. L, Hayward (pp, 85-101), from the Brigham Young University. 

In observations of the plant bugs, Sorenson found that 75.8 and 75.5 per 
cent of the alfalfa flowers dropped off without formmg seed pods during the 
'4-year, .period ' 1926; to T929, inclusive,' and during the summer - soason of 1931, 
respectively. In experimental field tests the two plant bugs w'ere found to be 
responsible' for flower" drop in alfalfa, the amount varying with the degree of 
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infestation and tlie leiigili of the time of exposure. “ Tliese experiiiieiital 
data, together with the fact of the occurrence in the alfalfa tlelds of the tar- 
nislied plant bug (usually in excessive numbers) and of the soperl) plant bug 
(ill considerable numbers) indicate that these two plant bugs at the present 
time constitute one of the environmental factors responsilile for the flower 
drop of alfalfa vrhicli occurs in the open field. It is likely tluit there are 
other and perhaps more important causative factors entering into tills proldein 
than that of plant bug infestation.’^ 

[Report on sugarcane and other insects in Hawaii in IfISl ], 0. H. 
SwEZBY and C. E. Pembebton (HawadL Sugar Planters^ Assoe,^ Rpt. Bdopt. Sta. 
Com, 1931, pp. 19-32, figs. 3 ). — ^Accounts are given of the occurrence of and work 
with sugarcane insects and their control and some other insects in Hawaii, 

Records of immigrant and recently Introduced Insects on Kauai, 0. H. 
SwEZEY (Hawaii. Ent. Soc. Proc., 7 (1929), No, 2, pp. 271-273),— A brief record 
of observations of introduced insects on Kauai. 

Preliminary notes on pests of ag'ricnitnral crops of Iiona, March 15, 
1§:S8, J. F. lELiNGwoBTH (HawaU, EnP. 8oo. Proc., 7 (1929), No. 2, pp, 2JfH- 
—Notes are given on the enemies of important vegetable and field and fruit 
crops of Kona, island of Hawaii. 

Notes on agrienltiiral and forest entomology in Morocco [trails, title], 
J. m LfjPiNEY and J. M. Mimeub (Mem. Soc. Sci. Nat. Maroe, No. 31 (1932), pp. 
[^]+iM).— -Following a brief introduction, part 1 deals with the insect and 
other invertebrate enemies of agriculture and forestry in Morocco (pp. 5-130), 
and part 2 •consists of a host list of such pests (pp. 131-156'). Indexes to tlie 
animal pests (pp. 157-175) and the plants and materials attacked (pp. 177-192) 
are included. 

Report' of the chief entomologist for the year ended S 1st December, 
1931, J. K. Chokley (RhodesimAgr. Jour., 29 (1932), No. 7, pp. §22-538) .-Pol- 
lowing a brief account of the insect enemies of agricultural crops in Rhodesia, 
a more extended account is given of those affecting the health of man and 
domestic animals. „ 

ObserYations on insects attacking the farm crops, May-September, 
1930, H. 0. F. Newton (Rothamsted. Ewpt. Bta., Harpenden, Rpt. 19$(), pp. 
M-65).—A brief account is given of -some -of the more important insects at 
; Rothamsted in the. summer of 1930. ■ 

. Status of sugar cane pests in Hawaii- in the year' IMT, 0. H. Swezisy 
Soc. Pro0.,7 (1929), No. 2, pp. 269, §70).— 'A .brief note on the 
important sugarcaiie pests in Hawaii and their enemies. 

Insect infestation' of stored cacao: ' Avsnniinary of -recent inforination, 
X 0. Hutson (Prop. Agr. iCeylonl, 78 (1932), No. 5, pp. $12-316) .—It is pointed 
out that the most important insects associated with cacao beans in various 
cacao-producing countries are, in the order of their importance under Oeylou 
conditions, the cacao moth (Ephestia Glutella), the rice moth (Gorcyra ceplm^ 
and the coffee bean weevil. 

Handbook' of citrus' insect -control for' 1932, K. S.' Woglum et au. (Galif. 
Ermt Growers Ewell., Im Angeles, Bui 9 (IMB), pp. [l]+§d}.— This handbook, 
which; is" in' .continuation .of those of '.earlier years' (B. S. ,E., 66,. p. 757), includes-' 
a, "State 'classification (June, 1932) 'of''oil sprays' for use ' on citrus, trees', pre- 
-sented 'in 'tabuiar-'form'. ''' 

.'.'BlolO'gy -'an'd. control. of citrus inse'ets .and mites, H. J. Quaym (GaUforni&': 
Bta. Bui 542 (1932), pp. 87, figs. 42).— A summary of information Is presented 
on the hiolo'gy and ' eo'ntrol of citrus Insects and mites, aimed to replace in part 
earlier bulletins a,nd tG.bring 'this 'subject. -up: "to'-' date." A'key to' the -common 
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citrus insects and mites is first presented, followed, in order, by accounts of 
economic pests of citrus. 

Pests of pineapple in Hawaii, J. F. Illingwoeth {Eatmii, Ent, iSfoo. Proo., 
7 (1929), No, 2, pp. 254-^56) .—Insects affecting the root system and the 'fruity 
stem, and leaves of pineapples in Hawaii are briefly noted. 

Some insect pests of tea in Ceylon, J. C. Hxjtson {Trop. Agr. ICet^lonJ, 78 
(1932), Nos, 4, pp. 1S9-210, pis. 4; 5, pp. 255-283, pis. 4; d, pp. 327-336, pi. 1; 
79 (1932), Nos. 1, pp. S~18, pi. 1; 2, pp. 75-85, pi. 1; 3, pp. 137-148, pU. 2, fig. I).— 
A description is given of the important pests of tea in Ceylon, including the 
fringed nettle grub' Natada mraHa Moore, blue-striped or green-striped nettle 
grub Param lepida Cram the small gelatin grub N. oonspersa Walk., saddle- 
backed nettle grub Thosea cervina Moore, Morawak Korale' nettle grub T. reota 
Hmpsn., green nettle grub T. eana Walk., red-banded limacodid BpatnUeraspeda 
castmieiceps Hmpsn., large nettle grub Seopelodes venosa Walk., lobster cater- 
pillar Stauropiis aJtermis Walk., the red slug caterpillar Eetermia cmgala 
Sloore, the tea tortriv Somona coffearia Nietn. and the red borer Zemera cof- 
feae Nietn. 

Narcissus pests, W. E. H. Hodson ([Gt. Brit.] Min. Agr. mid Fisfierias Bui. 
51 (1932), pp. Ylll+IfO, pis. 5, figs. g). — ^This is a practical summary of informa- 
tion upon the bulb flies and the acarid and nematode enemies of narcissus. 

Some observations on the insect faunas of native forest trees in the 
Olinda Forest on Maui, O. H. Swezey (Ecrwaii. Ent. Soo. Proe., 7 (1931), No. 
3, pp. 493-504). — Following a note on the moth Scotorytlira paludicola (Butl.), 
a list is given of other insects found on native forest trees, the arrangement 
being largely by host. 

Further notes on the forest insects of Molokai, O. H. Swezey and E.,H. 
Beyan, (Hmcaii. Ent. Eoc. Proe,, 7 (1929), No. 2, pp. 293-314)— A list is 
given of the insects collected in the mountains of east Molokai. 

Notes on the egg-parasites of insects in- Hawaii, O. H. Swezey (HawaiL 
Ent. See. Proe., '7 (1929), No. 2, pp. 282-292) .—A hvief summary of the present 
knowledge of the insects in Hawaii which pass their immature stages within 
the eggs of other insects or otherwise destroy them. The list given includes 
the native species as well as those purposely introduced and natural immigrants. 

The possibility of the entomological control of St. eFohn’s wort in Aus- 
traita. — Progress report, G. A. Gureie and S. Garthsibe (A'Wst. Oouncil Sd. 
and Indus. EesearcJi Pamphlet 29 (1932), pp. 28, figs. S). — ^Pollownng a statement 
of the problem, the authors report on the insect fauna of St Johnswort 
(Epperieum .peyforatmn amgiistifolmn) (pp. a serious weed pest, based 

upon studies in England (pp. 15-20) and in Australia (pp. 20-24). Three 
beetles have passed all tests of their , value in England' and Australia, have 
been found effective and safe to introduce, and have been released in St. 
Johnswort areas, namely, Chrysomela varians Schall., 0. hypeiiai Forst., and 
(7., drunsvicensis Grav.^ (not"C. as 'previously noted .(E; ,S. It,' -64, 

p. 540)'. ' The moths Lathronpmplm hypericma Hbn., Eueestim :XAmitis) ' 
plagiaia .Ij., md.E.' (A.) efformata Guen. have 'passed 'Similar tests in England^ 
and small trial shipments have been sent to Australia. 

' St. 'Johnswort,' ' first introduced from Europe into Victoria , about 1880, has 
spread over the surrounding hills of the town of Bright into the Dargo dis- 
trict and into New South Wales and become a pest of much concern, 

' Powdered skinmied milk is' a good- spreader for 'sprays, J. M. GiHSBtmG 
IN.EyEtale' Mort.Eoe. Neivs, 12 (1931), No. 2, p. 879). — This is a contribution 
'from. 'felm New, Jersey -: Experiment Stations' calling attention to the Value of 
skimmed, -milk aS' a ■ spreader for .sprays,.:'-' ^ 
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Tests 111 tlie Rangoon River on. the damage by marine borers to various 
woods 5 iiicliMlIiig Biirina teak and British Gniaiia greenlieart, creosoted 
and iiiitreated^ O. W. Scott {Btvrnia Forest Bui. 28 (1982), pp. 10, pt 1). — ^Tests 
at Rangoon of 20 different woods showed that the best for marine' piling and 
fe,nders in, Rangoon Harbor is creosoted kanyin (Dipterocarpus spp.). 

Malison’s ciye-woriii distributed by Eiigiish sparrows » J. F. Illingworth 
‘{Ha-waii. Ent. Soc. Proc., 7 (1081), Plo. 8, p. 461). — The author records having 
fomicl that English sparrows in Hawaii are almost invariably infested with 
eye worms (Filar la mamoni), in one instance a half -grown bird examined 
having been fouiicl to contain 152 w^orms. It is thought that they act as an 
important distributor of the eye w^orm of poultry. 

Quantitative biometric and host-parasite studies on Einieria miyairii 
and Einieria- separata in rats^ E. R. Becker, P. B. Hall, and A. Hager (Iowa 
State Col. Jour. ScL, 6 (1982), No. 3, pp. 299-316, figs. 8). — The studies relate to 
two distinct coccklial x)arasites of the rat found to be incapable of completing 
their life cycles in mice and ground squirrels. 

Clover spriiigtail (lucerne flea) ( Smynthiiris viridis) Investigation, 
L. J. Newman aiic! H. WoMirnsLEY (Jonr. Dept. Agr. Anst, 2. sen, 9 (1932), 
No, 2, pp, 289, 290, fig. 1). — description is here given of Biscirus lapidarius 
(Kram.), a predatory mite of the family Bdellidae, which has been discovered 
to attack the clover springtail (;S'. tnridis) and promises to be of considerable 
aid in controlling' it 

.Tcimites (white ants) in south-eastern .Australia, G. F. Hill (Aust, 
Council Bek and Indus. Research Pamphlet 25 (1982), pp. 28, figs. 18), — ^The 
author gives a simple method of identification of termites and a discussion of 
their damage in timber and forest trees. 

Bata on captures of the grasshopper Paratylotropidia beiitenniiielleri 
Morse (Orthoptera: Acrididae) , P. Sherman (Ent. Soc. Wash. Proc., 84 
(1932), No, 6, pp, 85, 86). — ^A contribution from the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, in which the autiior reports the collection of P, deutenmuelleri from 
several localities in North and South Carolina. 

■ lionglioriiecl gTassliopper, Oonocephaliis saltator (Saiissiire) , as a pest 
of pineapples in Hawaii, J. 'B\ Ilungwobth (Hawaii Ent. Boc. Proc., 7 
(1981), No. S, pp. 407, 4^8). — The author reports that 0. saltator is a beneficial 
insect, since it feeds on many kinds of minute insects and has been observed 
to serve as a real check upon the pineapple meal 5 d)ug. In fields that adjoin 
grass areas, liow'e'ver, it congregates in such numbers as to be a real menace, 

' and apparently in the absence of sufficient, insect' food it attacks the plants. 

The '''control' of grasshoppers in Canada -east , of the Rocky Moniitaina, 
(Canada. Dept, Agr. Pamphlet 146, n. ser. (1982), pp. 8, figs. 2).— A 
practical; account. ' 

''L;The..PaIes,tine locust', campaign, lOBO, G, E. Bodkin (Palestine Dept,^ Agr. 
" md^rForests, Agr, Leaflets, 1, sen, Anim. and Insect Pests No. 11 il981'\, pp, 28, 
p2, i) .--^This account deals with the desert locust (/Sfcdmtocerca gregaria Forsk.) 
in -Pa'Iestine 'during '.tlie sea son, 1929^30 and control measures applied. .■ ■ 

'Engytat,ns,.genicnlatiiS',Renter“— an.iinportant pest.of tomatoes in, Hawaii 
(Hem.), X P. Illingworth (Hawaii, Ent. Boc, Proc., 7' (1929), No. 2, pp, 247, 
248), — ^The mirid bug E. geniculatus is a source of injury to tomatoes in Hawaii 
through sucking the Juice from the developing ovaries of tomatoes, causing the 
blossoms to drop prematurely. ^ 

Further studies of the genus 'Bhtti>oaS'ca '''(Ho,ino,ptera: 'Olc'ade'llidae') 
Fart I, Nine new species of Empoasca, B. M. Db Long (Ohio Jour, Bok, 
$2 (19S2), No. 4, pp, 898-401, pi. i).— In this contribution, a continuation of the 
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previous work (E. S. R., 65, p. 54), nine species of minute leafliopiiers of the 
genus Empoasca are described as new. 

Leaf lioppers injurious to cereal and forage crops, H. Osbokn (U. S- Dept.' 
Agr. Oirc. 241 (1932), pp. S4, figs. 13). — The first part of this account, following 
an introduction, considers the nature and extent of injury, crops affected, gen- 
eral habits of leafhoppers, hibernation, life history in general, relation to en- 
vironment, natural enemies, and remedial measures. The more important spe- 
cies of leafhoppers affecting grain and forage crops are then considered (pp. 
13-33), including the yellowy-headed leaf hopper, DraeculacepJmla retimlatd' 
Sign,; tenderfoot leafhopper, D. moUipes (Say); inimical leafiiopper, Delto- 
cepJialtts inimlcm Say; black-faced leafhopper, Tliarmnotettiw nigrlfrons Eorbes; 
striate leafhopper, Deltoceplialiis striaius L. ; Say’s leafhopper, B. mgi Pitch ; 
destructive leafhopper, (Miscelis) Bxitiamis olysourinervw Stal; irrdrate leaf- 
hopper, PMepsius immtus (Say); six-spotted leafhopper; potato leafhopper; 
and the clover leafhopper, AgalUa sanguinolenta Prov. 

A list is given of 29 references to the literature cited. 

Movements of the beet leaf hopper in 1930 in southern Idaho, P. N. 
Annand, J. C. Chamberlin, C. P. Henderson, and H. A. Waters (U. B. Dept. 
Agr. Circ. 244 (1982), pp. 24, figs. 11). — Following an introduction, the subject is 
dealt with under the headings of the prediction for 1930 (pp. 4-7), flight in 1930 
(pp. 7-22), and yields of sugar beets (pp. 22, 23). 

Minutes and proceedings of the Frogiiopper Investigation Coiiiinittee, 
XVIII— XX, S. M. Gilbert, E. J. AVortley, et al. (Port-of-Spain, TrinUhul: 
Govt., 1930, pts. 18, pp. 80, ph. 5; 19, pp. 81-192; 1931, pL 20, pp. 193-268, 
pis. 4) . — The details of froghopper wyork as delivered at the meetings of the com- 
mittee are here presented (E. S. R., 60, p. 650). 

Minutes and proceedings of the Sugar Cane Investigation Committee, 
XXI, XXII, E. J, WOETLEY, S. M. Gilbeet, et al. (Fort-of-BpaM, .Trinididr 
Govt., 1931, pts. 21, pp. 269-331, pis. 3; 22, pp. 333-422). — These accounts of 
froghopper work are in continuation of those noted above. 

The melon aphid, Aphis gossypii Glover, C. 0. Gofe and A. N. Tissot 
(Florida Bta. Bui. 252 (1932), pp. 23, figs. i4)--~Stiidles made of the life history 
and hio’nomics, natural enemies, and artificial control of the melon aphid, the 
most serious pest of watermelons in Florida and frequently injurious to^ vege- 
table crops, are presented. 

In a study of the life history for the year ended Maj^ 20', 1931, a first-born 
and a last-born series of aphids were reared. “ Of the first-born series 51 gen- 
erations were born of which 47 completed their life cycle, and of the last- 
born series 17 generations wyere born of which 16 completed their life cycle. 
Tlie avexyage number of completed generations for the year was 31.5. The 
nymphal ■ period varied from 8 to 20 days, ■ with an average of 7.3 days ; the 
reproductive period from 2 to 31 days, with an average of 15.6 days; and the:' 
post-reproductive period from 0 to 21 days, wfith an average of 5.3 days. The 
length of life varied' from ,9, to- '64 -days, with an average of 28.4 days, .the' 
aphids living longest during the coolest weather. The number of young horn 
in One day varied from 1 to 14, the average number for the year being 4.3. All 
of the aphids were viviparous females which produce an average of 67 young 
each. The most favorable temperature for the aphids seems to be from 78 tO 
80° P. However, the aphids live and reproduce throughout the winter on both 
wild and cultivated hosts, migrating to the young melon vines as they cbme 
up. This migratioh is, of course, accomplished by the winged forms, which tend 
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CO'jtttrol was obtained tlaroiigh dusting 'infested plants with nicotine sulfate 
or with one of the liquid aphicides containing extracts of nicotine, pyretiirum, 
or derris. 

Preliiiiiiiary experiments with aphids as vectors of yellow dwarfs 0. J. 
Deake, H. D. Tate, and H, M. HAiinis {loim State Col Jour. Scl, 6 (1932)^ 
No. 3, PP. S47S55j pi 1, figs. 4).— -This contribution from the Iowa Experiiiieiit 
Station is in continuation of that previously ' noted (E. S. B., 67, p. 4S2), in 
which the authors demonstrated the ability of certain species of pl.aiit lice to 
transmit the causal agent of yellow dwarf of the onion from diseased to liealtliy 
plants. . 

In many attempts to transmit the disease with the bulb mite, greenhouse 
white fly, common red spider, onion thrips, springtails, leaf bugs, leafhoppers, 
onion maggots, and numerous other insects, negative results, except in a very 
few cases vdth the six-spotted leafhopper and in one instance with the mealy- 
bug found on greenhouse plants, were obtained. 

The present paper deals only wdth experiments in the greenhouse, in which 
the bean aphid, apple grain aphid, green peach aphid, melon aphid, potato 
aphid Macfvsiplium goi Koch, and the corn leaf aphid showed ability to serve 
as vectors of yellow dwarf. 

Grasshoppers eat pineapple mealy bugs and other pests, J. E. Illing- 
worth {MawaiL Ent. Sog. Proc,, 7 (1929), No. 2, pp. 236, 257).— A note on the 
long-horned grasshopper to ses^Z^ator Sauss.). 

A practicai manual of lac cultivation, ' P. M. Glover iCaigutta.r lnMan 'Em 
Assqg. Besearoli 1931, pp. iSl-\r81, pis. id).— A practical manual of the lae ih- 
sect, namely, the coccid I/aocnferTacw (Kerr) which secretes the resinous en- 
crustation Imown as lac, its biology, natural enemies and friends, host trees and 
their enemies, and methods of production. A list of 17 references to the liter- 
ature is included. 

The diaspine Coccidae of Japan. — ^VI, Genus Plienacaspis, 1. Kuwana 
(Japan Min. Agr. and Forestry, Dept. Agr., ScL Bill 2 (1931), pp. I-I 4 , pis. J).-— 
This continuation of the author’s studies (B. S. R., 60, p. 559) deals with the 
genus Phenacaspis, eight species of -which have been recorded in Japan, four 
being described by the author as new. 

The genus Kermes of Japan, I. Kxjwana (Japan Min. Agr. mid Forestry, 
Dept. Agr.,. Sci. Bui 2 (1931), pp. 15-29, pis. 8, figs. 5).— The author recognizes 
flve species of the coccid genus Kermes occurring in Japan, one of which is 
described as new to science. 

lilfe' history ''studies of some California Rhopalocera ■ (Bepidoptera) , 
'K.''R. CooLiBGE (Amer. Ent. Boo. Trans., 50 (1924), No. 4, pp. .3.19-835) 
contribution deals with the life histories of MylephUa pliylmus Drury, Apodemia 
mormO' virgalU Behr, B.ml Gallophrys dumetorum ’BoiBil, all occurring in 
southern California. ' ' 

' ■ ' , The potato tuber moth, R.,H. Pettit (MicMgan Bta. Quart. Bui, 15 (1932), 
^.No. 2.,"fp.. figs. 2).— A brief account is 'given of the potato tuber worm, 

which was found infesting shipments of potatoes originating in Virginia. 

The greasy,;' cutworm XAgrotis ypsilon Rott.)' in Egypt, I. Bishara 
iEgypt.Min. Agr., Tecli. and Boi. Berv. Bui II 4 (1932), pp. y-f55, pis. I6').— 
Following an introduction, the several parts of this contribution deal respec- 
tively with the' ' occurrence of the black cutworm as a pest, "relation to environ- 
ment in the field'," 'experimental 'study ■ of . '.relation between temperature and 
development, evidence as to succession' of 'broods in , Egypt,' direct evidence of. 
the migration : of,', the black; .cutworm,' natural ;control, .and 'conclusion, with 'regard 
to control measures. Tabular data are '.presented : in an '''appendix,', ',' '' 
tolate Illustrating the life stages of .the pest ,1s included. ■ 
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All insect enemy of rice in Indochina (Spodoptera niaiiritiia Boisd.) 
(KoctiiMae) [trails, title], R, Commun {Bui, Econ. IndocJiine, Sect. B, S5 
(19S2), Mar,-Apr., pp. 154-100, pi. 1). — description is given of the nut grass 
army worm, a noctuid of the subfamily Acronyctinae, and the injury it causes 
to young rice plants in the nursery in French Inclochiiia, A list of T8 references 
to the literature is inelnded, together with a colored plate illustrating the life 
stages of the pest. 

On the Motic potential of the rice borer, CMlo simplex Butler, T. 
Kabiiraki {Imp. Amd. IJapmi}, Pf'oe,, 8 {19S2), No. 6, pp. 264-B66). — Tlie author 
here considers the reproduction of the Asiatic rice borer, one of the most destruc- 
tive insect pests of the rice plant, which occurs in Japan proper, Nansei (Loo- 
ehoo), Taiwan (Formosa), the Philippines, Java, Hawaii, Chosen (Korea), and 
some districts of the Asiatic Continent, “Assuming that the egg-laying capacity 
is on the average SOO eggs per female, and the sex ratio is 0.5, the annual biotic 
potential, starting with a single pair, is 300 in the one-hrooded region, 90,000 in 
the two-brooded, and 8,100,000,000 in the four^brooded. Thus the biotic poten- 
tial of the rice borer is extraordinarily high, according to regions.” 

A comparative study of the eggs of Californian aiiophelines, W. B. Heems' 
and F. AI. FaosT {Jotir. Parasitot, 18 (1982), No. 4, pp. 240-244, S).— -The 

authors have found the eggs of three species of California Anopheles to differ 
so markedly from one another that characters of their external anatomy may 
be used to differentiate the species. 

The Anopheles of the Netlierland East Indies, N. H. Swellengkebel and 
E. Eodentvaldt (Die Anoplielen von Niederlmidiscfi-Ostindien. Jena: Gustav 
Fische?*, 1982, 3. ed., pp. yiIIA-M'2, pis. 24, 68). — In the first or general part 

of this work (pp, 1-52) the authors include tables for the identification of both 
sexes and of the larvae of the Netherland East Indies forms of Anopheles. 
The various species and varieties are dealt with in the special pait which 
follows (pp. 53-224), the distribution of the more important being shown by 
use of maps. Plates which illustrate the structure of the adults and larvae of 
as many anopheline species and/or their varieties are included, as is an eight- 
page list of references to the literature. 

A new biting Culicoides from saltniarshes in the Southeastern States, 
D. G. (Ent. Soc. Wash. Proc., $4 {1932), No. 6, pp. 88, 89, fig^ i),— Under 
the name €. dovei the author describes a new species said to be one of the most 
important occurring along the southeastern Atlantic coast of the United States. 
Heretofore this species has been considered as O. f wrens Poey. 

Bescription and notes on Mayetiola avenae March. (Diptera, Cecidomyi- 
dae) In Italy, [trans. title], A. Rigcheleo {Ann. R. 1st. Stiper. Agr. Portiei, 
3. ser., 4 (1931), pp. 1-70, figs. 25).— This account has been noted from another 
source (E. S. R.,,63, p. 851). 

Warble flies and their control in Canada, B. Heaele (Cawda ' Dept Agr. 
Pamphlet 147, n. ser. (1932), pp. 11, figs. 4)- — brief account is. given , of the com-r 
mon cattle grub and the, northern cattle grub and means for their control in 
Canada,' , The two species are said to occur in every part of Canada where stock 
is raised, and have been noted occasionally in horses, buffalo,, and goats. 

, ' 'Critical experiments, with solid carbon ■ disulphide ■ ' capsules' for,- '.Me-: 
-treatment of,,GastropMIus ,spp. in the horse, Jv BozicEVicx-i aiid- P. 
woon (Vet Med., 27 (1932), No. 8, pp. 360-364, fig^ i).— This is a report of tests 
concluGtecl upon 'Seven, horses with , capsules, each .said' to' contain fluid dr. of 
ca'rboii' disulfide- adsorbed in ma'gnes.ium .carbonate,,-, administered,- at the rhte--.,-''of „y 
one -capsule -or .more 'per A, ,000 .,lb's,..,-'of body weight In the three animals found 
to harbor - bots the ' ' treatment'- ' resulted'- in respective .S:elfeacieS:-'-:;.-a^.inst ..,, .bpts,.,.,of 
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94.4, 60, and 94.1 per cent. It was found tliat the efficacy of fresh solid carbon 
' disulfide capsules for hots is inferior to that of liquid carbon disulfide. 

A nionograpiiic study of the genus Geroii Meigen as it occurs in the 
Unttecl States (Biptera: Boiiibyliiclae) , K. H. Baiisitee {Amer. Bnt. Bog. 
Trans., 68 (1932), No. 2, pp. 139-167, pis. g).— This is a monographic account of 
bee flies cf the genus Geron, contributed from, the Kansas Experiment Station, 
The author identifies and describes 23 forms, of which 14 are new to science. 
The subgenus Enipicligeron is erected. 

The Boinhylilciae of CMii.a and near-by regions, E. H. Faintee (Lingnan 
Bel Jour., 11 (1982), No. 3, pp. 841-374, pis. 2, figs. S).— This contribution from 
the Kansas Experiment Station ■ gives a key to the subfamilies and genera, 
followed by a catalogue of the Oriental Bombyliidae and a bibliography of four 
pages. 

Miisiirooni maggots, E. I. McDaniel (Michigan St a. Quart. But, 15 
(1932), No. 2, pp. 72-74).— This is a brief practical account of the sciarids and 
phorids w'hich infest mushrooms. 

The buffalo fly (Eyperosia exigiia Be Meijere) , M. Henry ' and W. B. 
Gurney (A^rr. Gas. N. B. Wales, 43 (1982), No. 5, pp. 329-385, figs. 2).— A prac- 
tical summary of information on L. exigiia in New South Wales. ■ 

Co.iitrlhiitloii to the knowledge of the Mediterranean fruit fly (Ceratitis 
capitata Wied.) (Diptera,.Trypuneidae) [trans. title], G. CostantiNo (Ann. 
E. 1st 8'uper. Agr. Portici, S. ser., 4 (1931), pp. 71-156, figs. This is a report 
of a study of the morphology and biology of the Mediterranean fruit fly, pre- 
sented in connection with an 11-page list of references to the literature. 

The various types of molasses ■ baits used in experiments in’ attracting 
the olive fly in Ascea, Salerno, in 1930 [trans. title], A. Eicchello (Awn.. 
E.Jst Super. Agr. Portici, S: ser., 4 (1981), pp. 288-301; ahs. in Rev. Appl. Ent., 
19' (1981)', Ber. A, No. 9, p. 516). — In experiments with poison baits used against 
the olive fly, in which a number of new formulas were tested, the commercial 
stock solution Dachicida F, containing 2 parts by weight of water, 2 of am- 
monium fluoride, and 100 of the normal stock bait mixture, consisting of 95 
gal, of beet molasses, 25 Iba of sodium ar.senite, and from 2.5 to 3 gal. of water, 
gave the best results. This preparation used in a 10 per cent solution appeared 
to be about five times as attractive as a 10 per cent solution of the normal stock 
mixture, ■ 

Effective' control of fruit fly by- refrigeration: Keport on cold storage 
tests for the control of fruit fly, 1929— 30, 'F. ' W. PEriEY and E. A. 
Geotiths (Wnion Bo. Africa Dept Agr.J, Bet Bui 99 (1931), pp. 9).— In re- 
frigeration "eon trol' work,, the' details of' which .are „ presented in large part in 
tabular form, it was found that when..- infested fruit ,in trays, wrapped and 
packed for export, was : stored. -for '3 weeks (in 192'9) at a predominating 
maximum temperature of 32'^ F. all larvae and puparia were killed. , The 
storing of infested fruit for a week ' at a predominating maximum temperature 
of 30® with a minimum' range', of "3® (1.5®''' above' or below 30®') in 1929 killed 
all larvae and puparia, but this was not' 'the -case in, more extensive tests of 
similar refrigeration J,n 1930. ■ ■ 

Tests were made in 1930, using 1,4(K> peaches wrapped^ and packed for export,,' 
in 70 trays which were infested with '9,280 maggots and,. contained' 47, puparia 
in the packing material All stages 'of the. fly" were killed, after exposure "of 
this fruit for 21 clays to a tem'perature'.'Of ,32,',to,v32'.5.®. ' ',Exposure of ,800 
wrapped and packed peaches -infested''' 'With 4, ,784,' .maggots"' containing 863 , puparia 
in the packing material, for 1 week at 30*" and afterwards for 2 weeks at '32°,; 
.resulted in perfect control, .' It ■ was 'found, however, '"'that, exposure ' of 'I, wrapp'ed 
and packed' peaches' for 1 w^eek 'at a' temperature .of 30 ' to „30,5^,'"would ■ -not "kill 
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all tlie maggots. Eleven of the IIS maggots survived, and 2 of these developed 
to adults. ' 

Experience has shown that table grapes will endure a storage temperature 
of 28°, pears a temperature of 29°, and some varieties of stone fruits a tem- 
. perature of Sl°. The results of the tests are considered to prove the prac- 
ticability of killing all immature stages of the fruit fly by refrigeration of 
grapes, pears, and certain stone fruits that will endure the temperature, 
wrapped and packed for export, at appro-ximately 32° for 3 weeks in a 
Government cold storage chamber or properly equipped ship’s storage with a 
maximum range of 3° (1.5 below- or above 32°). 

A study of fertility in the blowfly, Phormia regina Meigen, P. A. Cowan, 
(Ohio Jour. ScL, 32 (1932), No. PP- 389-392), — This is a report of studies con- 
ducted in continuation of those on the use of blowfly larvae In the treatment 
of osteomyelitis, by Miller and his associates (E. S. R., 67, p. 437). 

The author found that “ in the males of P. regma> sperms are present regu- 
larly on the third day and sometimes as early as the first day after emergence, 
Adult males continue to produce sperms throughout their life (at least 28 days). 
Although both larval and adult feeding affect fertility and oviposition in the 
female, fertility in the male is not affected by the length of larval feeding nor 
by the absence of protein from the diet of the adult. Males kept for 6 days 
without any food whatsoever produced sperms normally until death from starva- 
tion. Sperms remain functional in the females for at least 11 days after 
separation from the males.” 

Observations and experiments on the dispersion of the convergent lady- 
beetle (Hippodamia convergens Guerin) in California, W. M. Davidson 
(Amer. But, Bog, Tram., 50 (1924), S, pp. 163-175, figs. S). — In a study of the 
dispersion of 430,000 marked convergent lady beetles in the Imperial Talley 
of California, it was found that when the masses of beetles are transported 
to lower altitudes and released under a higher temperature in the daytiime 
they fly off immediately and distribute themselves over large areas. When 
released at night the beetles migrate similarly the day following. This mi- 
gratory habit prevents the beetles from being controlled satisfactorily in 
restricted areas. 

The relative toxicity of pyridine and nicotine in the gaseous condition 
to Triholinm confiisnm Duval, C- H. Richakdson and L‘. B. Haas (Iowa 
State Ool Jour. Bci,, 6 (1932), No. 8, pp. 287-298, figs. 6). — This is a report on the 
determination of the relative toxicity of gaseous pyridine and nicotine to the 
adult confused flour beetle, contributed from the Iowa Experiment Station. 
“The toxicity of the gases was determined in a close apparatus, the essential 
feature of which was the presence of glass throughout the portions in contact 
with the gas. Gas concentration was regulated by flow meters. The relative 
toxicity of pyridine and nicotine is approximately the same at all time-con- 
centration levels. At 25° G. nicotine is about 31 times as toxic as pyridine to 
T. oonfmmi.^ Neither |>yridine nor nicotine showed marked anesthetic proper- 
ties in these experiments. Partial recovery was more pronounced from nicotine 
than from pyridine.” 

A list is given of 23 references to the literature. 

A new , pest'; on raspberry, B. BlVTSot^ (MicMgm Sta. Quart. Bill., 15 
(1932), No. 2, pp. 68-70, figs. 2).— A brief account is given of work with a gall- 
forming bnpwtid !)orer of the genus' Agrilus, tentatively identified as A. coni’ 
munis which was observed., on^ raspberries during the growing season 

of 1931 and resulted in the canes of the plants breaking over during the latter 
part of July, 193^ RK;amination showed from 35 to 50 per cent of the canes 
to have been off at various distances' from the gi'ound due to' the spiral 
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burrowing of Agiilus larvae deep in the woody supporting tissue of the plant. 
The larvae wliich caused tlie damage were found to hatch from tiny eggs laid 
on the surface of the hark. It is thought that the application of arsenate of 
lead in late May or early June will reduce the infestation, and that cutting 
gall canes and burning will destroy enough overwintering larvae to effect a 
good percentage of control. Since the beetle attacks the rose (E. S. R., 60, p. 
456), it is recomineiided that the planting of Eosa rugosa in the neighborhood 
of raspberries be avoided, 

Immatiire stages of some Japanese cerambycid-beetles, with notes on 
their habits, T. Kojima (Jour. Col. Agr., Imp. Univ, Tokyo^ 10 (1929)^ No. 2, 
pp. 101-128, pi 1, figs. J).— Five species representing as many genera are dealt 
with, namely, Bafocera Uneolata Chevr,, Apriona rugwollis Chevr., GagoBima 
smigumolenta Thoms., ThyestUla geUeri Fald,, and Aiilaconotiis pwcliype- 
.:^ouIes Thoms. 

Further investigation on the immature stages of some Japanese ceram- 
byeid-beetles, 'With notes on their habits, T. Kojima (Joicr. Col Agr., Imp. 
Uni'p. Tokyo, 11 (1931), No. 3, pp. 263-308, pi 1, figs. U).—ln this second contri- 
bution the author reports upon studies of the immature stages of 15 species, 
of which 3 represent the subfamily Prioninae, 2 the Cerambycxnae, and 10 
the Laminae. These forms are recorded with notes on their life histories and 
habits. , 

A preliminary list of the Gliinese ■ Scarabaeidae, C. Lixi' (Chinai Jour., 
17 (1932), No. 2, pp. 88-90). — ^The list here presented includes 49 species and 
3 varieties of Scarabaeidae occurring in China. 

The Black Hills beetle (Dendroctonns ponderosae Hopk*) , M. W. Black- 
man {N. "Y.: Btnte. Col Forestry, Syracuse Univ., Tech. Fub. 36 (1931), pp. 97, 
pis. 10, 'figs. 6}.— Following an introduction, the author deals with the history of 
the Black Hills beetle, its morphology and biology, secondary and associated 
bark beetles, factors ai^ec ting the Black Hills beetle, experimental treatments 
of norinaT and infested trees, and methods of control of the beetle, together 
with a summary and a bibliography of 15 titles. 

' Breeding the honeybee under controlled conditions, W. J. Nolan (U. S. 
Dept Apr., Tech. Bui 826 (1932), pp. 50, figs, id).— Following an introduction, 
the subject is dealt with under the headings of status of work on breeding 
under controlled conditions, breeding work at the bee culture laboratory, re- 
sults of artihcial insemination, new instruments and methods for artificial 
insemination, marking individuals, drones, queen rearing and testing, viability 
of spermatozoa, successive inseminations, mixing sperm from different drones, 
optimum age of queen for artificial insemination, and succession of generations. 
The account is accompanied by a list of 54 references to the literature. 

It was found that spermatozoa will remain alive under the cover glass or in 
the spermatheca of a dead queen for several hours at ordinary summer tem- 
perature; that .successive artificial inseminations of a queen, at least before 
. she begins egg .laying, can 'be made with good results; and that sperm from 
different drones can be mixed together without apparent effect on some of the 
.'Spermatozoa at least. Worker brood was .reared from, a ' queen, inseminated 
when 29 days old. In 1930 and :.1931 greater success' was' had with queens IT 
.....days of age or older than with younger queens. A succession of generations' 
of the honeybee is possible through the use of artificial insemination. Four 
generations is the largest number yet obtained at Somerset, Md., in one season 
although under optimum conditions it should be possible to obtain a genera- 
..tio.ii' a, month' during theyaetive’ season. ■■ 

, ' . M'ft.ing o'f '. honeybees, ■'0; L..'.'€bBKi«.^^ 

figs. Is a.report^ of' studies of the problem of drifting, which is im- 
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Ijortant to research apiciaiturists, comniercial queen breeders, and commercial 
beekeepers, where records, particularly of production,' of iiidividiial colonies 
are desired. ' 

The work reported shows the percentage of in ter drift of 20 colonies of bees 
weekly by counting samples of 1,500 bees per colony. “ There were 237,000 bees 
eou'oted over a period of 10 weeks. Interdrift, only, was determined by the 
use of two races of bees of different colors. The mean percentage of drift of 
all colonies for the entire season was 2.21±0.03, The mean of the means of 
each colony each week, escluding the data of the two hybridized colonies, was 
1.77±0.06 per cent, with a standard deviation of only 1.01 per cent. There was 
a slight tendency of the Caucasian race of bees to drift more than the Italian 
race of bees. There was no indication of any significant difference in the 
tendency of weak colonies to drift more than strong colonies. The crowding of 
a large number of colonies into a small yard did not tend to increase drifting. 
The dispersion of the percentage drift of different colonies in tlie yard is small. 

These data indicate that drifting does not vitiate the records of individual 
colonies in a yard. This is of particular importance in the reliability of 
individual colony honey production records.*’ 

Notes on the habits of the cockroach-hunting wasps of the genus 
Ampulex, sens, lat., with particular reference to Ampul ex (Rhinopsis) 
caniculatus Say, P. N. Williams {Hawaii. Ent, Soe. Froc., 7 (1929) ^ No. 2, 
pp. S15-S29f figs. 10). — ^An extended account of the author’s obseiwations. 

Three new ichneumonoid parasites of the rice-borer (OMlo simplex 
(Butler) ) , R. A. Cushman {Hawaii. Ent. Soc. Proc., 7 {1929), Ho. 2, pp. 24S- 
245). — Under the names Genteterus altemecoloratus, Diodes cliUonis, and G/m- 
lo%m Ghilonis, three species parasitic on the Asiatic rice borer at Foochow, 
China, are described as new. 

The hosts of Cremastus hymeniae Viereck in Hawaii ( Hymenoptera) , 

O. H. SwEZEY {Hawaii. Ent. Soe, Proc., 7 {1929), No. 2, p. 2Si).“~A list is given 
of the hosts, some 80 in number, of C. hymeniae, an important parasite of the 
coconut leaf roller. 

Importation into Jamaica of a parasite (Eretmocerus serins Silv.) of 
the citrus black fiy (Aleurocanthus- wogiumi Ash.), W.; H., Edwabds 
{Jamaica Dept. 8d. and Agr., Ent. Bui. C {19$2), pp. [2] 4-72) .—This is a report 
on the importation of the parasite E. serins into Jamaica for the control of the 
citrus black fly. An account of work with this parasite by Clausen and Berry 
has been noted (E. S. R., 68, p. 218). 

Two new species of Phanomeris Foerster ( Hymenoptera, Braconidae) 
parasitic on leaf -mining sawflies, C. P. W. Mxjesebeck (Ent. 80c. Wash. Proe., 
34 {1932), No. 5, pp. 81-83). — P. metalU reared from Metallus ruM Forbes, miii- 
ing leaves of blackberry at Predonia, N. Y., and P, phyllotomac reared from 
Pliyllotoma nemorata Pall, at the Gipsy Moth Laboratory, Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., received from Austria, are descrihed as new. A number of adults of 

P. phyllotomae are said to have been liberated in an infestation ot P.nefmrata 
at North Conway,' N. H. 

An'; 'egg .parasite' of thrips in Hawaii, C. B., Pemberton' {Hawaii. Ent. Boc. 
Proc., d .(1931), Ho., S,^pp. 48I, 482).— An account of parasitism of the greenhouse 
thrips by the trichogrammatid Megaphf'ogma mymaripenne, described by P. H. 
Timberlake in 1928® from specimens associated with thrips. The numbers of 
the emergence holes and the relative unimportance of the greenhouse thrips 
suggest that the parasite is an important factor in control of the thrips in 
Hawaii. ' . 


HiawaiL But Soc. Proc., ,5' '(l&24),''No..' 3,:'Pv.414 
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Tarsomemiis ananas Tryon, a mite that is becoming a serious pest of 
■pineapples in Hawaii, J. F. Illingwokth {llawaii. Ent, Soc. Proc., 7 {19S1), 
Wo. S, pp. 409, 410 ). —A. note on the mite T. ananas, which appears to be the cause 
of consicierahle damage to pineapple fruit. 

Spider poisoning: A study of the toxin of the black widow spider 
(Ijatrodectiis mactans) , W. W. Hali, and W. A. Vogelsang {TJ. 8. Nanai 
Med. Bui, SO (1932), No. //, pp. 4‘^1-4'^S, i)ls. g).— The authors report that the 
chain of severe sjnnptoms resulting from a bite of L. niaotans is caused by a 
nonhemolytic neuro toxin, which apparently acts on nerves and nerve endings. 
Experimental animals bitten on the abdomen, succumbing after 48 to 72 hours, 
show areas of necrosis in the liver, kidneys, spleen, and adrenals. A single 
bite establishes immunity. Immune (antitoxin) serum protects only when 
given Immediately after the bite. Given later it does not seem to alter the 
course of the reaction. 

AmMAL PEODUCTIOF 

Growth and development with si>ecial reference to domestic animals. — ^ 
XXrV, The decline in energy metabolism per unit weight with increasing 
age in farm animals, laboratory animals, and Iminans, S. Bbody et al. 
(Missouri Bta. Research Bui 176 (1932), pp. 59, figs. ^S). — Data and discussions, 
in continuation of previous work (E. S. R., 67, p. 586), are presented on the 
resting and basal energy metabolism per unit of weight as a function of age 
for dairy and beef cattle, sheep, horses, and swine from birth until about 3.5 
years of age. Basal metabolism data are also given for white rats gxwu under 
various conditions of food supply, particularly when the food was limited so 
that the live weight of the immature animals remained constant. 

The data, which are presented chiefly in graphical form, are analyzed mathe- 
matically, and in the case of normally fed animals are shown to follow the age 
curve represented hy the equation Q/m—Ae'^^^+G, in which Q is the heat 
production for the weight m and age t. Data on the basal metabolism of 
humans and pigeons are also analyzed matliematically, especially as related 
to the period of senescence, and it was shown that there was a slight but 
unmistakable decline in metabolism per unit of weight with increasing age 
during this period. Gestation was shown to increase metabolism per unit of 
weight, and lactation still further increased it. In sheep there w\as a marked 
seasonal variation per unit of weight, with the peak occurring in the spring and 
the low point in late autumn. 

Discussions are presented to interpret the data regarding the factors “ shaping 
the entire life curve of metabolism per unit weight; the probable relative 
influence of the visceral organs, surface area, and live weight on the basal 
metaboFic rates; the relative influences of body weight, age, and relative 
physiological maturity on the metabolic rate; species comparisons of age 
changes in metabolic rates; and units of reference for metabolic rates.” 

Beasonai changes in the chemical composition of ' ■range forage and 
their relation to nntrition of animals, G. H. Haet, H. U. Guilbebt, 'and M. 
Goss (Calif ortiia Sta. Bui 543 (1932), pp. 62, figs. P).— Chemical analyses of 400 
samples of range forages, comprising six individual species of plants and also 
composite samples containing more than one species, were made at different 
stages of growth and seasons of the year. The growth stages throughout a 
two-year period represented the early green vegetative stages following the 
first rains to the dry, bleached, and leached forages at the end of the dry 
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T'iie analyses, ■ presented in tabular form, show a remarkable ' cliange in the 
nutritive value of tbe plants, tiie'dry matter varying from a protein-ricli con- 
centrate during the early vegetative, stages to a poor rougbage during tbe 
drought period. Tbe difference in composition between species was more 
marked than tbe difference within species even when grown on different areas. 
The value of a range, therefore, depends to some extent upon tbe , relative 
abundance of tbe species which maintain high nutritive values over a long 
period of the year. 

Bur clover maintained relatively high nutritive value throughout the year, 
partly due to the fact that the burs were available after they had matured and 
fallen to the ground. In this respect bur clover wms the outstanding indi- 
vidual species. Annual grasses and broadleaf alfilaria were valuable early 
feeds but had a comparatively short period for furnishing adequate nutrition. 
Redstem alfilaria remained green longer in the season, was higher in protein and 
ash, and lower in fiber at corresponding stages of growth than the broadleaf. 
The white .stem alfilaria appeared similar in composition to the redstem. All 
the alfilaria species were remarkably high in silica-free ash and unusually so 
in calcium, while grass species were usually low in calcium and total minerals. 
The efficient use of a range depends upon the ability of the owner to utilize 
the various species when they are most valuable or to properly supplement the 
forage when deficient and not solely upon the abundance of forage in relation 
to the number of animals grazed. 

Analyses of samples from burned and unbumed areas showed in one area 
a decided increase in phosphorus in broadleaf alfilaria and to a less extent in 
wild oats on tbe burned area. These findings did not check with samples 
taken from two other areas with more fertile soil. Analyses of samples of 
bzwse consisting of sweet birch and bitterbrush and a few samples of gra>ss 
and clover from mountain meadows obtained in cooperation with the U. S. I). A. 
Forest Service, together -with observations on the condition of the animals, 
reports of depraved appetite, and other clinical evidence indicated the existence 
of nutritional problems in the higher elevations. 

Data on the effect of rain on dry forage (B. S. R., 65, p. 658) have been ang- 
inented and summarized in this bulletin. The results of a few^ tests show a wide 
variation in the vitamin A content of the livers of range steers at the time of 
slaughter, depending upon their previous feed supply. The results of digestion 
trials, some of which have been previously noted (E. S. R., 65, p. 658), show 
that bur clover has a relatively high nutritive value as compared to dry grass 
and alfilaria. They also show that dry, bleached, and leached forage when 
properly supplemented may furnish a cheap source of energy. 

Observations are given on problems connected with reproduction in range 
cattle, high mortality in newborn calves,, and the deformity known as “ acorn 
' calves.” ^ 

Effect' of weathering and stage of maturity on the palatahility aiid nutri- 
tive value of prairie .hay,. F. AV. Ohuistensen and T. H. M-Omm ^ {North 
^'Bakota' Sta. BuL 260 (1932) ^ pp. 55, figs, 4).— In this investigation digestion 
trials' .with steers w'ere conducted on the following hays: (1) April cutting- 
old dried grass from, the previous season’s growth, (2) July cutting— grass cut 
at the height, of the growing season,, (3) Octobe,r cutting — grass cut at the close 
of the growing, season, ( 4),' biennial cuttingr— hay,, from a plat cut once in two 
years, ' and (5), annual, cutting — ^hay from a plat cut every year. Western 
,ne,edle , grass, (Btipa eomaia). made, , up, from ,50, „ to ,75' per cent of the grass in 
the hay, ' while, some 50„or ' more .-species of plants entered into the About 
50 per cent by weight of the hay ■„was ,)Daade up of grasses. 

157429—33 6 " 
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A marked difference in palatability was observed. The July cutting was mO'St 
palatable, followed in descending order by the October and April cuttings, and 
annual cutting was more palatable than biennial cutting. There were but slight 
variations in the amount of water consumed i>er pound of dry matter eaten. 
Ill chemical composition the Apnl -and October cuttings were similar, while 
the July cutting TariecI from them in having a higher content of protein and 
nitrogen-free extract and a lower crude fiber content. The biennial and an- 
nual cuttings were similar in composition. 

The following table gives the coefl3.cients of digestibility obtained for the 
various constituents of the different hays : 


Digestibility of prairie hay of various Guttings 


Kind of nutrient 

April 

July 

October 

Biennial 

Annual 


Per cent 
0.0 
84.8 
54.4 
32.1 

52.3 

48.3 

Per cent 

51.0 
81.6 

67.0 

34.0 
60.1. 
59.7 

Per cent 

10. 3 

87.7 

49.8 
38.7 
48.6 

45.3 

Per cent 

38.0 
81.6 
57.3 
38.9 
52.5 

50.1 

Per cent 
41. 1 
83.9 
60.0 

20.7 

53.8 
52,6 

Crude protein corrected for ‘'metabolic” nitrogen.. . 

Nitrogen-free extract - 

E the r extract 

Total digestible nutrients 

Dry matter - 



The percentage digestibility of ash was negative in the April and October 
cuttings, negative with two steers and positive with two on the annual and 
biennial cuttings, and positive for all on the July cutting. The digestibility of 
crude fiber ranged from 55.4 in biennial cutting to 65.6 in July cutting. Nitro- 
gen balances showed that all steers gained in this’ respect on the July cutting, 
but lost on all other hays. On the basis of the Haecker standard the steers 
received less than a maintenance ration v?hen consuming the April and bi- 
ennial cuttings, a maintenance ration on the annual cutting, a little more than 
maintenance on the October cuttingj and considerably above maintenance on the 
July cutting. Similar results were obtained by comparing the rations on a net 
• energy basis. 

The yield of hay cut annually ranged from 29 to 652 lbs. per acre over a 10- 
year period with an average of 304 lbs., while with the biennial plats the 
average yield was 714 lbs./ ranging from 348 to 1,385 lbs. The average yield, of 
digestible crude %vas 8.1 and 17.1 lbs..' and of total digestible nutrients 

144, and 329' lbs. OU' the annual- and hiennial-cut plats, respectively. While more 
hay.; was obtained by cutting .once in two- years, digestion' trials and feeding tests 
showed that the hay produced in this- manner w^as less digestible and had lower 
palatability 'than ,' hay cut annually. ■''■ 

Newer developments and silage, A. E. Perkins '{OMo 

StaiBiMo* BM.'ISB ('193^), pp. The development of silos in this coun- 
try,: the improveiu'ents in- silos, and filling machinery, the use of silage as a feed, 
'the erops^.-and mixtures of crops that may be 'successfully ensiled, and the use of 
pit and trench silos are •discussed in this, article, . 

The composition- ; and utiliaati of Texas feeding 'stuffs, G. , 'S." Praps ' 
(Toots 0to. pp. 6S}.~^The constituents of feed'ing stuffs, their' 

digestioui utilimtiOB, and composition^^a^^ in this bulletin. The aver- 

age composition of over 600 kinds •or '■classes, of .feeding stuffs,, based -■ on more 
than 22,000 selected analyses,- a're'-.given in.H'abular form, '.and the ■variations' 
in composition of feeds are discussed. The average.'productive.^energy ' and di- 
gestible protein values are given for a large... number'- of Teeds.'' Suggestions are 
made for calculating standards for feeding, together with methods for calculat- 
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iBg the cost of protein, productive energy, and bulk, and for calcnlatiiig tlie 
constituents of a ration and for reducing the cost, 

[Experiments with livestock] (North Carolina ma. Rpt. 1931, pp. 53-55, 5.6- 
61, 116-118, 119-127, figs. 8). — ^Progress reports are presented of studies with 
cattle on the effect of rations upon the quality of carcass, the vitamin A re- 
quirements of beef cattle, a comparison of carbonaceous roughages for fatten- 
ing steers, the value of reeds (Arundmaria tecta) for summer pasture, the 
value of crop gleanings for wintering cattle, and the value of fertilizers for 
pasture. 

Witli sheep the report includes data on the cost of raising lambs to mar- 
ketable age and upgrading native eastern North Carolina sheep, 

Swine studies include data on the value of mineral supplements for breed- 
ing and fattening swine, a comparison of crab meal, fish meals, cottonseed 
meal, and soybean meal as protein supplements, white v, yellow corn for fat- 
tening pigs, cottonseed meal for brood sows, utilization of pasture crops by 
swine, effect of retarded early growth on the final development of pigs, 
permanent pastures for fattening pigs, soft pork, and quantity of salt for 
curing meat. 

All of the above studies were in charge of B. H. Hostetler. 

Nutrition studies under the direction of J. O. Halverson dealt with factors 
causing lameness and death among pigs on a ration of white corn, , fish meal, 
and mineral mixture, and the effect of the ration on the ability of the albino 
rat to rear young. 

Poultry studies reported data on the growth rates of chicks receiving cod- 
liver oil and no sunlight as compared with those receiving sunlight and no 
cod-liver oil, grazing crop experiments, plat studies for chicks and developing 
stock ranging, influence of protein levels on the development of chicks in 
battery brooders, and a comparison of fish meal against meat meal as single 
sources of animal proteins to laying flocks. 

[Experiments with livestock] (Pennsylvania Bta, But 279 (1932) , pp. 10-13, 
17, fig. i).— This report includes data on the progress of studies with swine, 
sheep, cattle, and poultry, ... 

With swnne the studies included comparisons of corn and barley for fatten- 
ing pigs on rape pasture; fish meal and skim milk as protein supplements to 
corn ; and barley, w^heat, and corn for fattening pigs, all by M. A. McCarty ; 
and the optimum degree of fineness in grinding grains for growing and fatten- 
ing swine, by McCarty and J. B. Nicholas.' 

The poultry work was made up of studies of the hock disease of poultry, by 
d. ■ E. ■ Hunter, H. C. Knandel, R. A. Butcher, and N. B. Guerrant; the relation 
of plumage' changes to egg production, by D. R. Marble; the rearing of' the, 
■ring-necked pheasant, by E. W. Oallenbach; and raising turkeys, by Knandel 
and Hunter, 

■''.'"/■'Sheep and 'cattle studies included a comparison of native fine ,\vool iambs,'' 
native mutton Iambs, and western bred' lambs as feeders, by W.'L. Henning';,' 
linseed' meal as a 'source, of , protein : for ■ growing and, fattening 'lambs,; , ■by:; 
T., B. Keith; and a comparison of grades of feeder cattle for'fattenlng purposes,' 
by P. , L. Bentley. ■ 

■ Panguitch 'livestock Experimental .Farm; Progress reports B.' ' 

(Utah Bta.Rul 237 (1932), pp. W, figs. 2 ), — ^The early .'history, of, this substationj' 
the ■development, of the livestock,' and- 'information .on weather conditions are 
given in this bulletin. ■'■■ ■ 

Pasture experiments were .undertaken^ -with, cattle in 192S to determine the 
value of rotating pastures, using a ■, unit' of 'four ..Shorthorn," c'ows'/edili:^^ 
sui*kling calf as experimental animals. There has been a marked contrast in 
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the species of plants found on the rotated and nonrotated pastures. The carry- 
ing capacity of a pasture was increased, greater gains were obtained, and the 
beneficial effects were found to be more cumulative following the practice of 
rotation. 

In other, studies it , was found that mature dry cows, weighing approximately 
1,100 lbs., could be brought through the winter in good breeding condition on 
a, ration of 10 lbs., of alfalfa hay and straw ad libitum. Such a ration cost 
about one-half as much as a full feed of alfalfa hay. More liberal protein 
rations were necessary for heifers and cows suckling calves. 

Studies with sheep were also conducted, covering such phases as the effect of 
winter feeding and shelter on the quantity and quality of wool, the market 
value of crossbred lambs sired by rams of different breeds, and the value of 
fleeces from B and G type Rambouillets. 

Of 14 varieties of alfalfa planted in 1031, Saskatchewan 666 proved to be the 
best yielder in this section. 

Ration experiment with calves: Progress report of livestock feeding 
experiment, 19S3, G. E. Mokton and H. B. Osland {Colorado Sta, Press Bui. 
18 {1982), pp. 12, fig. 1).— Continuing this study (E. S. R., 67, p. 59), 8 lots of 
10 calves each, averaging about 420 lbs. per head, were fed for 194 days on a 
basal ration of wet beet pulp and alfalfa hay. In addition the respective lots 
received ground com, ground barley, and 0.5 lb. of cottonseed cake per head; 
grouiid corn, ground barley, and 1 lb. of cottonseed cake; ground corn, ground 
barley, and 1.5 lbs. of cottonseed cake ; ground corn, ground barley, and 1 lb. 
of linseed cake; ground corn, ground barley, and 1 lb. of flaxseed; ground 
barley and 1 lb. of cottonseed cake ; cracked wheat and 1 lb. of cottonseed cake ; 
and ground corn, cracked wheat, and 1 lb. of cottonseed cake. The average 
daily gains in the respective lots based on market weights were 2, 2, 2, 2, 2.2, 
2, 2, and 2.3 lbs. per head. 

In these tests 0.5 lb. of cottonseed cake was sufficient for economical gains. 
The feed replacement value of cottonseed cake and linseed cake was practically 
equal, but the cost per unit of gain was higher when linseed cake was fed. The 
results indicate that ground flaxseed is not dangerous for fattening cattle, 
that it can be used to good advantage as a protein supplement in a beet by- 
product ration, and that it gives feeders a home-grown feed to replace cotton- 
seed cake and linseed cake when the commercial value of flax permits. Wheat, 
particularly when fed as part of a grain mixture, was a good cattle feed, though 
tending to promote growth rather than finish. Ground barley as the only grain 
produced larger and more economical gains and returned a greater profit than 
ground wheat alone. Adding" ground-'corn -to' ground barley in this test was 
not economical. . , , 

Batioiis for fattening .beef calves,, G.. A.' Bbanaman {Miehigim Bta. Quark 
Bui IS {198B), NO'. ‘Continuing these comparisons (B, S, R., 67, 

p. 60), 3 lots of 10 calves each, averaging approximately 406 lbs. x)er head, 
were fed for 196, days on a basal ration of linseed cake, corn silage, and alfalfa 
hay. The respective lots received in addition ground barley, shelled corn, or 
ground oats and made average daily gains of 2.2, 2, and 2 lbs. per head. The cost 
per 100 lbs. gain was lowest for the barley -fed calves, while the pigs salvaged 
enough corn to make the cost in that lot slightly below that of the oat-fed lot. 
Lots 1 and 2 were somewhat fatter than lot 3 at the end of the test. The cost 
of grinding the grain changed the relative value of barley and oats as compared 
to corn.'. ■ 

In the second phase of the study 3 lots of calves were fed for a total ot 294 
days, divided intO' B periods of 98 days each, A basal ration of corn silage 
and alfalfa hay was, fed for the entire period. During the fisst period lot 3 
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received ground oats and linseed cake and lot 4 linseed cake; in tlie second 
period lot 3 received ground oats and linseed cake and lots 4 and 5 swelled 
corn and linseed cake ; and in the third period all lots received shelled corn and 
linseed cake. The average daily gains in the respective lots for the entire feed- 
ing period were 2.1, 1.8, and 1.7 lbs. iier head. The cost per pound of gain was 
lowest in lot 4 and highest in lot 3. The market value was highest in lot 3 
and lowest in lot 5, 

Fattening steer calves, P. Gehlaugh {Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui. 159 (1982), pp. 
215-217). — Continuing this study (E. S. P., 66, p. 656), five lots of 20 calves each, 
averaging approximately 394 lbs. per head, were fed, mostly for 280 days, on a 
basal ration of 7 lbs. of corn silage and 1.5 lbs. of mixed clover and timothy 
hay. Lots 1, 2, and 3 received 2 Ihs. of a protein supplement made up of equal 
parts of linseed meal and cottonseed meal; lot 4, 1 lb. of this supplement; and 
lot 5, about 1.6 lbs. of a. siii)pleinent composed of equal parts of linseed meal, 
cottonseed meal, and dry rendered tankage. Lots 1, 2, and 3 were fiill-fecl 
shelled corn, lot 4 received in addition 1 lb. of corn to rexdace the pound of 
supplement, and lot 5 received the same amount of corn as lot 1. Lot 2 was 
fed 0,5 and lot 3 1 lb. of cane molasses. 

The average daily gains were 1.8, 2, 2.1, 1.8, and 1.9 lbs. per head in the re- 
spective lots. Feeding molasses increased feed consumption and the average 
daily gains, hut calves so fed tended to be growthier than those not receiving 
molasses. Lot 4 made somewhat smaller but cheaper gains than lot 1, but the 
finish was practically the same in both lots. The calves in lot 5 required less 
protein supplement, made cheaper and greater gains, had better appetites, and 
probably would have had a better finish than those in lot 1 had they been fed 
corn according to appetite. 

Cattle farming in South Africa, A. M, Bosman (lJoliannesl)urg}: Gentrat 
¥eim Agency r 5.952, pp. Ii5S, pU. 36, figs. 121}).— This treatise was prepared to 
give practical guidance to those interested in the cattle industry in South 
Africa. The economic phases of the industry, the principles of breeding and 
feeding, the value and use of available feeds, and the care and management of 
cattle are discussed in detail. 

Liberal v. limited rations for breeding, ewes during winter season,. 'G. W. 
Putnam and L. H. Blakeslee {Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui, 15 {1932), No. 2, pp. 
109-102). — study covering a period of 3 years was conducted at the Upper 
Peninsular Substation, using 3 lots of ew^es averaging 26 head per lot each year. 
The lots were fed the same grain ration during gestation, but lot 1 received a 
full feed of approximately 4 lbs. of legume hay per head daily ; lot 2, a three- 
fourths ration., of legume hay; and lot 3, a half .ration of legume' hay and 
approximately the same amount of straw. 

The refused roughage was 0.4 lb., practically 0, and 0.51b. per head dally '"in 
the respective lots. ■ Lot 1 made larger gains during the gestation period but 
lost more weight while, lambing and gained, less on pasture: All lots weighed 
approximately the same when the lambs were weaned. Lot 1 produced 154 pe'V 
cent of living, lambs; lot 2, 147 per cent; and lot 3, 151 per cent. While, there'' 
.was ,a slight, difference in the birth weight of the iambs, there was practically' 
no difference, in their strength , and vitality.' Both twin and single "lainhs from 
,'each lot made satisfactory gains, from .birth to weaning. The total feed 'COSt' 'Of 
wintering . was ^3.34, ' $2.60, and $2.58 per ewe in the respective lots^ 

Exp'eFim.eiit8 wdth permanent pastures for sheep,. A. B. Dobeance, G. A. 
BB0W'N,,and,H.''0'. Bather {MicMgan Bta. Quart. Bui, 15 {1932), Ao: pp. 59-68, 
figs. 2).— A serieS' of experiments was .begun" in 1929 at the W. K. Kellogg Farm 
in an effort tb determine Ihe. /'best ■means of ' providing adequate pastures on 
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ratlier' woTii-oiit ■ sandy soils. Little conlcl be reported for tlie 1929 and 1930 
seasons, but tlie 1931-1932 years yielded some interesting results. 

Of the pastures, tested alfalfa bad the greatest carrying capacity, returned the 
greatest total gains with sheep, and was the least expensive of all plats receiv- 
ing any fertilizers. The early season gains on alfalfa were rather irregular but 
later gains were fairly steady, and a higher percentage of the alfalfa-fed lambs 
were in market condition in August than lambs from other plats. By keeping 
the sheep on 'alfalfa day and night no difficulties were experienced with bloat. 

Permanent pastures on these soils were not adequate, largely because of the 
. droughty . soils.' The grasses that grew without fertilizers were relatively 
unpalatable and unproductive, and when fertilized did not give returns in pro- 
portion .to the cost of the fertilizer. ■ 

Feedlot fattening rations for lambs, G. B, Moetox and B, W. Paiebanks 
{Colorado' Bta. Press Bui 79 {1922), pp. 16), — Contimiing these tests (B. S. R., 
86, p. 359), IS lots of 24 lambs each, averaging approximately 64 lbs. per head, 
were fed for 114 days. Alfalfa hay and salt were fed in all lots. In addition 
the respective lots received shelled corn; barley; barley and cottonseed meal; 
barley and ground flaxseed; barley and wheat mixed feed and screenings; 
barley. and linseed meal ; wheat, linseed meal, and wet beet pulp; wheat ; wheat, 
cottonseed meal, and wet beet pulp; wheat and ground flaxseed; wheat and 
linseed meal; wheat and cottonseed meal ; wheat, ground flaxseed, and wet beet 
pulp ; barley, ground flaxseed, and wet beet pulp ; barley, cottonseed meal, and 
wet beet pulp; barley, linseed meal, and wet beet pulp; barley, wheat mixed 
feed and .screenings, and wet beet pulp; and barley and wet beet pulp. All of 
the grains were fed whole. The average daily gains in the respective lots, based 
on market weights, were 0.3, 0.3, 0 . 3 , 0 . 3 , 0 . 3 , 0 . 3 , 0.4, 0 . 8 , 0.4, 0.3, 0.3, 0.3 0.4, 0.4, 
0.3, 0.3,, 0.4, and 0.3 lb. per head. ■ . ■ 

In every case the addition of cottonseed meal increased the rate of gain and 
improved the finish, and with every ration except barley and wet beet pulp de- 
creased the cost of gains and improved the dressing percentage. ' Linseed meal 
also proved to be an excellent protein supplement, but was too high in price as 
'compared with other available supplements. Ground flaxseed was found to be 
a useful protein supplement, its value depending upon its feed replacement 
value and that in turn being influenced by the price of the feeds replaced. In 
this test a ration made up of barley, wheat mixed feeds and screenings, wet beet 
pulp, and alfalfa hay produced the largest and most economical gains, the high- 
est dressing percentage, . and the greatest profit per Iamb, and every carcass 
from thiS'.'.iot' graded choice. In this study .-the' wheat-fed lambs returned a 
greater'. profit: than dhe: corn-fed lambs. The relative value of these two feeds 
depended upon their price. ■ There was no difference in the carcasses of iambs 
fed ,w%eat' und ; tho,se ,fe^^ 

y.The physiology , of normal and Frizzle- fowl, wdtii special reference to 
the basal metaboIismv'.F. ,G. Bekedict, W. Landaijer, and E'. L. Fox (CdmeoU* 
"mt Btorrs Sta. But. '177 (1982), pp, 11-101, figs, d).— In cooperation with 'the 
nutrition labora.tory -of, the Carnegie. -Institution of Washington, a -study was 
undertaken on the'-' respiratory metabo-lism.-of adult hens and cocks of ' normal, 
molting, and Frizzle fowl. ' A: few measurements were made, by 'clirect calorim- 
etry, but most of: 'them were made by the indirect - method, : including- the use'- 
of the Carpenter -gas ,anaiysis- apparatus. 

At environmental temperatures between,, 28,, -andvl5‘'-;'G. the, rectal temperature^ 
of all chickens were about, ,41^ , 'There' were'''','ho '''pronotin^^ 
could be ascribed to lengtli of fasting up to. 72 hours, to environmental tempera- 
tures of 

lemperatures-below 
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ones, ■ Iiad subnormal rectal temperatures. The' surface temperatures of tlie 
wattles, comb, ear lobe, and legs> and tbe temperatures on tbe breast and back 
under fasting conditions and with food and irrespective of plumage condition 
were higher than the^ environmental temperature, and tended to increase as the 
environment became warmer. This fact indicated that the- head appendages 
and legs of the fowl were as much heat-losing surfaces as the featliers, and that 
these areas should be included in any calculation of surface area. With 
homozygous Frizzle fowl the surface temperatures on the breast and back 
were nearly 6® higher than with normal fowls. 

It was found that ndrmal fowl had to fast 48 hours before the fat quotient 
was reached and basal metabolism established, and that this state remains 
fairly constant for 24 hours. Changes in environmental temperatures within 
the limits of 15 to 28° did not affect the metabolism of the normal fowl, the 
heat production averaging 866 calories per square meter of body surface for 
24 hours for hens and 838 calories for cocks. At night the average heat pro- 
duction of normal hens was 709 calories and of cocks 663 calories- No’rmai 
molting hens at 28° had an average heat production of 844 calories, while at 
17 to 19® the heat production ranged from 1,291 to 1,611 calories. The Frizzle 
fowl at 28° had a higher fasting heat production than the normal fowl, the rate 
being nearly in proportion to the defective nature of the plumage. At 17° the 
heat production of the Frizzle fowl was sometimes twice that of the normal 
fowl. The metabolism of the homozygous Frizzles increased about 4 per cent 
for each degree decrease in temperature from 28 to 17°. 

The output of water vapor per kilogram of body weight for 24 hours ranged 
from 50 to 60 g for normal and between 30 and 35 g for Frizzles. The propor- 
tion of total heat production lost in vaporization of water amounted to 49 per 
cent for the normals and 17 per cent for Frizzles. The feed consumption of 
homozygous Frizzles, especially at low temperatures, was higher than that of 
the normal birds, but the physical activity of the former was less than that of 
the latter, except for eating. 

■While the only abnormality shown by newly hatched Frizzle chicks was in 
the down feathers, adults showed a lack of fat depo'sits, enlarged thyroid, 
increased heart rate, hypertrophy of the heart, decrease of hemoglobin content 
of the blood, frequently sterility, and low hatchaMlity of eggs. The original 
cause of these abnormalities was probably due to the defective plumage, whicli 
caused a high loss of body heat and an increased metabolism. It is eoncluded 
that the thyroid enlargement was of a compensatory nature, which was con- 
firmed by the fact that when; a bird "was suddenly changed from a low to a high 
environmental temperature it sho’wed temporary symptoms of hyperthyroidism. 

The ' nuniher' of chicks required’ to demonstrate the significance of 
growth differences, 0. H. Schkoedee and H. B. La ween ce {Poultry Bek, 
'll No. 4, pp. B08~M8, figs. 7), — ^Based on the results of a feeding test 

with 832 Ehode Island Eed and 792 White Leghorn chicks fed, housed, and 
managed under identical conditions, the authors have worked out a table show- 
ing the number , of chicks of' one sex necessary to satisfactorily demonstrate' 
differences in the mean of body weight gains amounting to 2.5, 5, 10, and 20 per 
cent, respectively, when the coefficient of variability amounted to 10, 12^ 14, 16, 
18, 20, 22, and 24 per cent, respectively. 

. Nutritive .reqiffremeiits of poultry,-— VII, Growth iu chickens, III, G. S. 
Eobeetsqn,,''J. B. ;Oer, J. H. Prentice, and A. J. Magbonald {Scot, Jour. Apr,, 
1$ (19S0)kNo."4y'PP. 410-1^.15). ■ — Continuing this series of studies (E. S. 65» 
p. 257),. it was ■ found that;, a.', supplement of common salt was necessary for 
normal growth' and' health 'of chickens on' 'a .ration of cereals and soybean meal. 
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Under the coiiclitioiis of tliese tests sulfur, Iron oxide, and po'tassiuin iodide 
eoulcl be omitted from tbe niiiieral supplement witlioiit any deleterious effects. 

iErperlmeiits with poultry] (Marne 8fa. Bui 360 (1981), pp, m-Wf, 115- 
177, fip, i).— Data are reported on the influence of antirachitic substances on 
growth in poultry, by W. F. Dove, poultry housing, and the effect of red lights 
on the prevention of cannibalism. ■ 

Wheat meal in ali-iiiasli rations for poultry j I* W. Rhys (Harper Adams 
Util Poultry Jour,, 17 (1931-32), No. 8, pp. 352-356).— In this study at the 
National Institute of Poultry Husbandry it wms found that wheat meal could 
replace up to SO per cent of corn meal in an all-mash ration without adversely 
affecting the growth of White Leghorn chicks. However, the economy of the 
practice depended upon the relative cost of the two feeds. 

Lime and phosplioric acid recfiiiremeiits for chicks, R. M. Sheewoob 
(Teonas S'ta. Bui 462 (1932), pp. U )^ — series of four experiments was under- 
taken to determine the mineral requirements of growing chicks. White Leg- 
horn chicks were fed from hatching to 6, S, or 12 weeks of age. The mineral 
content of the ration wms varied so far as calcium and phosphorus were con- 
cerned to find what percentage of each would produce the best growth. For 
the first 0 or 8 w^eeks it required from 0.65 to 0.87 per cent of phosphorus 
and 1.07 to 2.14 per cent of calcium to produce the greatest gains. When chicks 
were fed to 12 weeks on rations containing from 12 to 18 per cent of dried 
buttermilk, from 0.48 to 0.53 per cent of phosphorus gave the most satisfactory 
gains in weight. Under these conditions the lime requirement was equivalent 
to 0,93 to 1.36 per cent of calcium. 

etiological factors ini^olved in the malformation of hones in young 
chickens, L. P. Payne, J. S, Hughes, and H. P. Leinhardt (Poultry Sd., 11 
{1932), No. 3, pp. 158-165}.— A series of four experiments was undertaken at the 
Kansas Experiment Station to study the effects of (1) high and low room 
temperatures, (2) high and low protein diets, (3) restricted and liberal room 
for exercise, and (4) solid board v. wire floors on the development of “slipped 
tendon In chicks., , 

It is concluded that intensive methods of brooding may be a contributing 
factor in the development of slipped tendons w^hen the mineral portion of the 
ration is not properly balanced. A mineral mixture of chemically pure calcium 
phosphate and calcium carbonate produced the same bad effects as an equivalent 
amount of steamed bone meal. An excessive amount of either phosphorus or 
calcium or both was an important etiological factor in the development of this 
condition. A histopathological study of the organs and tissues and a chemical 
amlysis.'Uf'' the, blQO„d. and hones .failed. to reveal any, abnormalities, indicating 
that the condition is of an anatomical rather than a histological nature. 

Belatiou between forealdug strength and the percent of egg shell, C, L. 
Moegan (Poultry Bd., 11 (1932) , No. 3, pp. 172-175), — ^A' statistical study was 
undertaken at the South Carolina Experiment Station to determine the rela- 
tionship between the breaking strength of egg „ shell and .the percentage , of 
shell. The data ’were uMalned', in' connection with^a study.on'the effect of adding 
cod-liver oil to a, 'Sta,ntla,rd,, laying ration fled to henS' on free range. ■■ ', The study 
was concerned ,,with' both White Leghorns and Barred, Plymouth' Rocks. ■, ,A', defi- 
nite positive correlation 'w,as,:,found to exist, between The percentage, of .shell of' 
an, egg. and' ,itS',, breaking' ,st'rength.",' 'Within ■ certain; .limits, '.the 'feeding ' .and' man- 
''agemeiit practices, that tended' 'to, increase" the'percentage of 'shell were' import-' 
ant factors In the production of market eggs of good shipping and handling 
qualities.'';' ..y 'T 'u 

' '':A;t]d'ple-y<>lfc''egg, 'T..B. Glaek (Poultry Bd., 11 (1932), No. 3, p, 176).— The 
finding of a triple-yolkecl egg is. reported from the West Yirginia Experiment 
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Station. This egg was, approximately the same weight as an average egg, but 
the total amount of yolk wms about one-third more than that found in a normal 
egg. The egg came from a hock of pullets that six days previous tO' this finding 
had been vaccinated for fowl pox, and the author believes that the handling of 
the pullet or the action of the serum brought about a physiological disturbance 
which was i^esponsible for this yolk. 

The constancy of hatching power in hens, H. M. Hyke and G. 0. Haul 
{Fotiltry ScL, 11 (i9S2), Ho. 8, pp. 166-171). — ^The purpose of this study at the 
New York Cornell Experiment Station was to find out if there wms any relation 
between the percentage of fertile eggs hatched by pullets or yearling hens ami 
the hatching powers during successive years, and to determine -whether any 
changes occur in the hatchability, ivhether from hens high or low in hatching 
power, due to age. 

The results indicated that the hatching power of the domestic fowl behaved 
as an individual characteristic which was fairly constant from year to year. 
The hatching power decreased slightly wdth age, and appeared to be more 
constant in the White Leghorns studied than in the heavy breeds. The records 
of four or five hatching seasons showed less correlation betw^een different years 
than did the records for only two or three seasons. The range of variability 
in this power increased with age. 

Fertility also behaved as an individual characteristic, with a fair degree of 
constancy from year to year, and decreased slightly with age. The range in 
variability of fertility was slightly less for the fourth year than it wais for the 
second and third years. There was no correlation between fertility and 
hatchability. 

The production of table ducklings, V. K. Tallent (Harper Adams Util 
Poultry Jour. y 17 {1981-82), Ho. 8, pp. 857, 858). — A. comparison of barley meal 
and Sussex ground oats as feeds for fattening table ducklings at the National 
Institute of Poultry Husbandry showed that while both feeds were equally 
effective in finishing the birds, the barley meal was more economical and hence 
showed a slightly greater margin of profit. 

Rickets in young turkeys, H. M. Scott, J. S. Hughes, and H. W. Lot 
{PotiUry Sei., 11 (1982), Ho. 8, pp. 177-180, fig. 1).—A comparison of poults and 
chicks receiving a ration low in the antirachitic factor was made at the Kansas 
Experiment Station. Bone analyses were made of the femur and tibiae bones 
of representative birds at the beginning and at each succeeding 2-week period 
during the 8 weeks of the test. One lot of each kind of birds was irradiated 
daily, while the other lot received only the basal ration. 

The turkey poults developed characteristic symptoms of rickets in a shorter 
time than did the chicks under identical conditions. During this test the chicks 
did not develop the advanced stage of rickets observed in the ' nonirradiated" 
poults. In poults rickets are characterized by awkward movements, soft beaks, 
and ruffled appearance of the feathers. The femur and tibiae bones of rachitic 
poults were low in ash, and the blood had a low calcium and inorganic phos- 
phorus content. 

Dressing and packing turkeys for market, T. W. Heitk {U. S. Dept. Ayr., 
Parmer M94 (1932), pp. 11 -{-29, figs. 14). — Suggestions are given for the 
best methods of selecting, killing, dressing, and marketing turkeys in order to 
get 'the greatest; financial: returns. ' ' 

DAIRY W.ABMma^Am 

[Experiments wdth dairy cattle], 0. D. GarNNELLS (Horth "Caro&m 
Bpt. 1931, pp. 62-64, ^5, dd).-“This report includes progress, dal;# on phstnre ■ 
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management for dairy cattle, tlie value of lespedeza as a supplementary pas- 
ture, dairying as a supplementary enterprise to cotton farming, dairy refrigera- 
tion studies, and tlie value of fly repellents in maintaining summer milk' 
production. 

[Expeiiiiieiits 'with dairy cattle and dairy products] {Pennsylvania 8ta. 
Bui 279 (1932), pp, 8-10, Data on the progress of studies with dairy 
cattle include the nutritional value of cottonseed meal and sun-cured v. dehy- 
drated roughages for dairy heifers, by S. I- Bechdel and P. S. Williams, and 
the vitamin B requirements of dairy calves, by Bechdel and K. G. Bandsburg. 

In , studies with dairy products data are reported on the use of dried skim 
milk in making ice cream, by C. D. Bahle and' C. C. Walts, the cause of certain 
off' flavors in ice cream, by Dahle and K. G. Polkers, and studies on cream 
line formation. 

Comparison of coiiforiiiatioii, anatomy, and skeletal structure of the 
cow and bull of a dairy breed, W. W. Swett, R. R. Graves, and F. W. 
Miller {Jour. Agr,. Research lU. S.J, Ifo {1932), Uo. 11, pp. 61^1-674, fips. 17). — 
Results with a beef and a dairy cow (E. S. R., 60, p. 758) suggested the 
advisability of making a similar comparison of a cow and a bull of the same 
breed. A Jersey bull and cow typical of their breed were subjected to ante- 
and post-mortem examination and measurements. 

There was considerable difference in the external conformation of the bull 
and the cow. The most marked of these were in widths and circumferences of 
the body and in general heaviness in the anterior parts. There was little dif- 
ference in depths of body, and in the measurements which indicate “scale” 
they were practically the same. The apparent differences in conformation 
were due largely to the “crest” of the bull which is partly skeletal but 
mostly muscular, to the low front chest development which is partly due to the' 
low position of the anterior end of the sternum bone but largely to the abund- 
ance of loose skin, and to the fact that the head of the bull is much broader 
than that of the cow. The tendency for the bull to appear light in the flank 
is partially due to the relatively heavy fore quarter and partially to the fact 
that there is no udder to carry the underline on a downward slope. 

Of the internal organs only the thyroid and spleen were proportionately 
larger in the bull than in the cow. The greatest differences in skeletal struc- 
ture appeared in the cervical vertebrae and in the size and shape of the pelvis. 
The differences which, existed in the internal anatomy and skeletal structure 
were, to: a' great' extent due to- differences in miiseiilar development and fleshing. 

Judging 'dairy cattle, J. 'B. ' Fitch and H.. J, Brooks {Kansas Bta. €irc. 1B7 
(1932), pp. 47, figs, gi).— This publication was prepared to assist in establish- 
Ing dairy type in the mind of' the beginning dairyman or 'student. .The value 
of Judging, a comparison, of .'beef ■ and dairy .type,, and the characteristics of a', 
good dairy cow’ are discussed. A general score .card' for" dairy cows, as W'dl 
as breed score cards, are ineluded.,, 

[Fertility m dairy cattle], J.' W..:Gowe'n 'and W. F. DovE' {Maine Bta. Bui 
360 (1931), pp. I7P“-i72') .— -Bata' are , .repo'rted on the pereeiitages , of , tota'l 
services which resulted, in pregnancy a'S: related 'to the seaso,ii of thO'year and age'' 
of dam. 

Twenty years of experience with dairy , sires, ' J. B. 'Fitch , and ' H. ' 'J, 
Brooks (Eamas Bia. Olro. 166 (1982), pp. 42, figs. 28}.— The ability, of bulls 
of the four major dairy breeds to influence the production of a herd, based on 
records maintained over a period of 20 years at the station, is discussed. 

Nitrogen dressing of dairy .' p'astnres,,. Af'.W.^ Hudsok and J. W. WoO'D'COCIC:':'' 
.{Wm Zml Jour. Agt\'42 imi),No. 2, pp. .--Results of 74 trials in the 

1928-20 season and 84 trials In the l020-$0-, season indicated that the average 
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gain for tlie two seasons tor each 100 lbs. of nitrogenous' manure on the pastures 
was 16 lbs. of butterfat. When the fertiliser' was applied in late winter there 
was an average increase of 20 cow days per acre, and when applied , in the 
autumn the increase was 13.3 cow days per acre. Pastures of naturally high 
production and containing a fair proportion of the better grasses were more , 
responsive to nitrogen fertilizer than fields of lower production. The nitrogen 
appeared to give better results when a phosphate dressing wms applied at the 
same time or within a few weeks of the early nitrogen application. 

Apparent digestibility of, and nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus bal- 
ance of dairy lielfers on, artificially dried pasture herbage, E. E. Hodgson 
and J. C. Knott (Jour. A^fr, J^esearoh [U. JSf.], J/S (jmB), A"o. 0, pp. 5$7-~56S).— 
In coopeiaition with the Washington Experiment Stations, the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry made a study of the apparent digestibility of arti- 
ficially dried pasture grasses. The herbage was obtained from plats of pure 
stands of the following grasses and clovers : English ryegrass, Italian ryegrass, 
orcdiard grass, rough-stalked meadow grass, Kentucky bluegrass, annual blue- 
grass, meadow fescue, creeping bent, ladino clover, alsike clover, and white 
clover. The grasses were cut with a lawn mower and dried by passing air 
heated to from lOO- to 200° F. through an oven until the material reached 
approximately 5 per cent moisture. The material was cut into 3-in. lengths 
and mixed, and the predominating plants in the resulting mixture were English 
and Italian ryegrass. The dried material was fed to three Holstein heifers 
through a 10-day preliminary period and a 15-day collection period. 

Crude protein, which made up 24.6 per cent of the dry matter, had an average 
’digestibility coefficient of 74.9 per cent. The nitrogen-free extract was 74.6 
per cent digestible. The average digestibility of ether extract was only 21.9 
per cent, and it was thought that this low coefficient might be due to the drying 
process. Crude fiber was found to be 72.7 per cent digestible. 

The nitrogen balances were negative with two of the three cows and showed 
an average negative balance of 0.63 g daily. The calcium balances were posi- 
tive in two cases, showing a daily retention of 1.9 and 2.04 g, respectively, while 
ill the third case there was a negative balance of 21.9 g daily. The first twe 
animals had positive phosphorus balances of 2.6 and 1,5 g daily, while the last 
animal had a negative balance of 0.5 g daily. The average daily intake of 
calcium and phosphorus was 45.6 and 38.3 g, respectively. 

Studies on milk secretion, J. W. Goiven and E. R Tobey (Jour. Gen. 
Physiot, 15 (1931), No. 1, pp. liS-Gd, flgs. 13; abs. in Maine Bta. B-ul 360 
(1931), p. 216 ). — Since most of the original constituents of milk find their 
origin in the blood stream, the authors believed that any means of altering 
the chemical characteristics of the blood would be expected to affect the char- 
acteristics of the milk secreted. The study wms undertaken by the Maine 
Experiment Station in cooiieration with the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research to determine the effect of withholding all food but allowing free access 
to water. ^ThO' yield and composition of milk were . analyzed at various times 
during the periods of starvation. 

It was found that milk showed changes in composition w^hich v?ere xirogres- 
:'sive ' in': that. '\they followed a' definite course. The changes' consisted 'of . a 
/.decrease 'in the- amount of milk produced; an increase. in total solids, chiefly'', 
fat and .ash, with '.a, slight increase in proteins; and a' jiionounced decrease in 
lactose."'! The /last, change corresponded with a decrease in the dextrose , co^nteiit 
of ' the blood, supporting '.the conclusion' that dextrose of .the ..blood is 'a , precursor 
of lactose in th'e' .nii'ifc: '' All these changes Tn the' m coukl he directly related 
to simultaneous changes in', the blood,. 
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Ob. the iiiecliaiiisiii of milk secretion, J. W. Gowen and B. R. Tobey (Jour. 
Gen. Plmslol, 15 (1931), No. 1, typ. 67-85, figs. 8; ads. in Maine 8ta. Bui S60 
(1931), pp. 216, £17’).— Contiiniing the above study, insulin was introduced into 
the jugular vein of cows that were on feed and those that were being starved. 
The immediate effect was to cause a sharp drop in 'milk production which was 
more pronounced than was the drop for starvation. The effect of insulin wore 
off more rapidly when the cows ’were on feed than when on starvation. The 
total solids of the milk, the biitterfat percentage, and the percentage of ash in 
the, milk rose rapidly after the introduction of insulin. The nitrogen content 
behaved irregularly, while the change in percentage of lactose was a sharp drop. 
The results of the work with insulin were in agreement with those on inanition 
in showing that the osmotic pressure of the blood was a leading factor in 
stabilizing the concentration of solids found in milk. 

The introduction of phloridzin into the jugular vein of a cow on starvation was 
accompanied by a decrease in milk production. The decrease followed essen- 
tially the curve of starvation and did not appear to represent any particular 
effect of the phloridzin. The total solids of the milk and the butterfat per- 
centage increased somewhat for a time, subsequently decreased, and rose again 
after the fourth introduction of phloridzin. The ash content rose in a com- 
parable manner but at a slightly lower rate than that which occurred in star- 
vation. The nitrogen content of the milk was lower than that noted for star- 
vation. The drop in lactose was sharply marked at the end of the test when 
the reserved body sugar had been depleted. Phloridzin depleted the blood 
sugar to a limited degree and markedly increased the nitrogen and dextrose 
eliminated, in the urine., V 

These studies gave direct proof that modifications of the blood of dairy cows 
produced direct and predictable modifications in the milk secreted. 

Quality, size, capacity, gross anatomy, and histology of cow udders , in 
relation' to milk production, W. W, Swett, F. W. Mixlek, E. B. Graves, and 
G. T. Creech (Jour. Apr. Research [U. 8.1, 4o (1982), No. 10, pp, 577-^607, pis. 
12 ). — Continuing the study of the cow’s udder by the IJ. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Dairy IMmtry (E. S. E., 68, p. 371), the purpose of this paper was to discuss 
the quality, size, and general characteristics of amputated udders ; to describe 
anci illustrate their grovss and microscopic anatomy; to demonstrate that not 
only is milk stored in the udder, but that tlie udder capacity is greater than 
the quantity produced at one milking; and to show the relationship of udder 
characteristics to the demonstrated producing ability of the cow. Ante-mortem 
examinations were made on more than 250 cows, both before and after milking, 
while both ante- :and. .post-mortem 'examinations were made' of the udders', of 
11 cows. While more tlmn 30 items wmre observed at each ante-mortem exami- 
nation, only looseness of udder, ** yieldability,” softness and mellowness of gland 
tissue, abundance of fiber, and average free space were considered significant 
in relation to;,'** quality of, ud.der,” . 

The enpty weight of the udders studied varied from 23.3 to 54.2 lbs., 
averaging 37 lbs.,',, while, ' the .average capacity Tor the .,11. udders .'was 50.1 lbs. 
The relation of capacity to weight, of udder was an index of the udder's 
fiuid-holding capacity for each ' unit of ' .empty weight and should indicate Its 
porosity. The percentages, . showing 'this- relationship averaged 142.4.. There 
appeared to be a positive correlation between udder ' quality . and post-mortem'' 
recovery of milk, ,while, there' seemed, to be,' a more or less, uegi'itive correlatiun 
between udder, .; quality," '.a:nd size ^ (em'pty , weight) ' of ."udder. ,',','In,'„ the, 'group, "of, 
udders studiecl^''-,'u,dder' quality-was^apparently.-:,ii0t'','assoeiated with udder capacity 
On the other hand, udder quality appeared to be positively associated with '.the', 
relation of capacity 'to weight of "'Udder.' : 
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A significant negative co-rrelation esistecl between , the size, of udder and tlie 
post-mortem recovery of milk. Fost-inortem recovery did not appear to : be 
associated with capacity, but was fairly definitely associated with relatio,ii . ..of 
capacity to weight of udder. Post-mortem recovery was not materially affected 
by the ante-mortem level of production at time of slaughter. Size and capacity 
of udder were not definitely correlated, small udders having a greater capacity 
per unit of weight than large ones. Breed characteristics seemed to have little 
effect on the results obtained in connection with udder quality, post-mortem 
recovery, or size of udder, but had some effect on results based on udder capac- 
ity. The stage of lactation did not appear to be associated wdth any of these 
factors. The relative size of cistern was positively and fairly definitely corre- 
lated with free space, was negatively correlated with size, and had only moder- 
ate or insignificant correlations with other characters. The porosity of the 
gland tissue was not correlated with udder quality or other udder character- 
istics. The relative abundance of the connective tissue visible in the gross 
anatomy was positively and fairly definitely correlated with the abundance of 
fiber which was graded ante-mortem, but wms not correlated with other udder 
characteristics. The possibility of predicting the gross structure of the udder 
from the ante-mortem examination appeared to be limited. 

The producing ability of the cows appeared to be moderately correlated with 
size and distinctly correlated with capacity, but showed no relation to other 
udder characteristics. Little relationship was found between numerical ratings 
designed to give credit for the cow’s eflaciency and udder characters. A histo- 
logical study was made of the 11 udders, and the findings could all be accounted 
for when consideration was given to the history of the ease. 

The effect of different planes of protein intake upon milk production, 
E. S. Habeison and E. S. Savage (Neto York Cornell Sta, Btil, 540 (ISSB), pp, 
24, id).— Concluding this study (E. S, R., 66, p. 662), which was begun 

in 1928, it was found that a concentrate mixture containing 16 per cent of total 
protein, when fed with No. 2 medium timothy-clover mixed hay and corn silage, 
gave as high milk production when fed at the rate of 1 Ih. of concentrates to 
3.5 lbs. of milk as grain mixtures containing either 20 or 24 per cent of total 
protein. After 0.7 lb. of digestible protein per 1,000 lbs. live weight was 
deducted for maintenance the 16 per cent mixture returned 127.8 per cent of the 
protein in the milk, and this amount of protein proved adequate for efficient and 
economical milk production. There was no difference in the utilization of the 
total digestible nutrients in the three groups, nor was there any evidence of a 
stimulating effect by protein on milk secretion. 

Effect of condimental stock food tonics on milk production, G. E. 
Taylor and E. L. Anthony (Michfffan Bta. Quart. Bui., 15 (1932), No. 2, ^pp.. 
IIS-IBI, figs. 2 ). — Two tests were conducted with one of the leading stock food 
tonics to demonstrate the value of such tonics when fed as a supplement to a 
balanced dairy ration. The tonic was fed according to the directions of the 
manufacturer. 

It was found that the tonic had no influence on milk production, but that it 
did increase the cost of production. The tonic was not palatable, decreased 
feed consumption somewhat, and when fed according to directions caused the 
animals to go off feed and produced bloating in some cases. The animals fed 
the tonic showed no signs of improved health or general vigor and gained less 
in weight than the animals fed the basal ration. On the basis of these tests 
the feeding of a stock food tonic as a supplement to a well balanced ration 
could, not be' recommended.' '' 

The effect of'' corn, oil" on milk and .butter fat production and on the 
composition of butter fat Jn', the "dairy- cow, T. S, Sutton, J. B. Brown, 
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and E. W* Johhstok {Jour. Dairy BoL, 15 (19S2), No. 3, pp. 209-211). — Con- 
tiiiiiiiig tills series of studies (B. S. R., 65, p. 663), a Holstein cow in her 
month of lactation was fed, in addition to silage and alfalfa hay, 5 ibs. of ,a 
basic grain ration and 2.25 lbs. of starch foi- 8 days.. During the next 16 
days 1 lb. of corn oil "was substituted for the starch. Following this period the 
control diet was resumed. Samples of milk were tested for butterfat, and the 
butterfat was' recovered and analyzed. 

Feeding' the corn oil had no significant effect upon the milk or butterfat pro- 
duction, but during the period when it was fed the fatty acids of the butterfat 
were more, unsatiirated, had a higher mean molecular weight, and the content 
of volatile soluble acids wms reduced. 

The fiiiictionai relation of yearly feed cost and butterfat production in 
dairy cattle, R. E. Hodgson {Jour. Dairy Sci., 15 (1932), No. 3, pp. 212-219, 
■figs. 4).— The data used in this study by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry were obtained from 10,000 individual Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion records, selected at random for cows generally distributed over the State 
of Wisconsin during 1926 to 1928, inclusive. The records were classified for 
feed cost and butterfat production, and all records of less than 8 months’ 
duration were discarded. 

A correlation of 0.539O±O.OO4S was found to exist between yearly feed cost 
and butterfat production. The results indicate that in the groups studied a 
unit Increase in production was associated with a proportionately smaller 
increase in feed cost. The cost of producing 1 lb. of butterfat decreased as 
production ■ increased. , 

Sedimeiit In homogenized milk, G.. M. Trout and C. P. Haixoban {Michigan 
. Bt(t Quart. But,. 15 {1932}, No. 2, pp. 101-110, figs. 3). — ^A stu,dy was undertaken 
to deterinine the cause of a smudgy, dirty deposit in bottled homogenized milk. 
This defect appeared after from 24 to 48 hours in the bottle. 

Various pressures of homogenization showed no consistent differences in 
the amount of deposit, and filtering the milk through twm thicknesses of filter 
cloth did not prevent the appearance of the sediment. Hand-clarified, homo- 
genized miik showed this defect to a less intense degree, while power-clarified 
milk show'ed no defect after 24 hours, a trace at 48 hours, and considerable 
.sediment after 72 hours. 

The sediment api>eared to be very fine dirt, probably in a mixture with some 
milk solids. In order to keep this defect at a minimum it is recommended 
that extreme cleanliness during production and subsequent handling be 
observed. Refrigeration ' also retarded- -the formation .of the sediment. - -- 

The detection of -inefficiently ''pasteurized milk based on a modification 
of the new- Rothenf nsser test, -B, S. Gould' Dairy Sci, 15 {1932), No. S, 
pp. 230-241}.— In this article' the author describes a method by which as little 
as 1 per cent of raw milk in pasteurized milk can he detected, and which also 
' can be used': to^detect small "amounts of slightly- und'erpasteurized- milk in ,pas- 
"- 'teurized milk. The test- is- not' easlly affected' by bacterial action, and- in actual 
''comme-reial 'applicatioH' has given' very satisfactory results' in the detection' of 
inefficient pasteurlzatiO'H.- ' ■ - ' 

The margin of safety between the thermal" , death point of the tubercle 
bacillus and the thermal cream, layer 'volume impairment in, pasteurizing 
milk at" -various, temperatures, ;A.- C. Dahlbeeo' {New Noth State Sta..TeGK Bnl. 
iOB {1932)',''Pp.. 10, fig. i)'-~The -results .of.- this '.study '.show,- a"., defi.nite''' correla- 
tion between the periods of time and various temperatures that are required 
to destroy the tubercle bacillus in milk. This relationship can be represented 
as a straight line on a semiiogarithmic graph, and the same relationship held 
for the maximum temperature to which milk could be exposed without affecting '- 
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creaming (E. S. R., 65, p, 866). As a result of this definite correlation be- 
tween the thermal de-atli period of tubercle bacillus and the thermal' cream 
layer impairment time it was possible to establish compa'rable pasteurization 
standards from 140° to 160° F., together with margins of safety for public 
health and for good creaming. The margins of safety were^ greatest at the 
lower pasteurizing temperatures. , . , 

Irradiated milk; The amount' of vitamin D and its rate of 'formation, 
G. G. SnrpLEE, %, M. Hanfoed, M. J. 'Dobcas, and H. H., Beck (Jout, Biol 
Ghem., B5 (XBSB), No. i-, pp. 687-697, figs. Continuing studies previously 
noted (E. S. R., 68, p. 378) the authors found that up to certain limits the 
degree of antirachitic potency that could be imparted to milk bore a direct 
relationship to the amount of energy applied. Beyond these limits additional 
energy did not increase the vitamin ID content proportionately. The rate of 
vitamin D formation and the quantum efBeiency of the reaction was greatest 
during the very early stages of the process. The maximum concent radon of 
vitamin D was found after approximately 2,500,000 ergs per cubic centimeter 
had been applied to the milk. This concentration was approximately 12 times 
that of nonirradiated milk. Carbon arcs and quartz mercury vapor arcs "were 
capable of producing essentially the same vitamin D concentration when com- 
parable amounts of energy were applied. The results show that the sources of 
radiation that emit the greatest amount of energy per unit of time were the 
most efficient for Irradiating milk under the conditions of this study. 

'Observations on the quantitative changes In the mtcroifiora during the 
manufacture and storage of butter, H. Macy, S. T. Coultee, and W. B.. 
Combs (Minnesota Sta. Tech. But 82 (1932), pp. 36 ). — ^This study was under- 
taken to evaluate the importance of the various materials, equipment, and proc- 
esses involved in the manufacture of butter as sources of molds, yeasts, and 
bacteria in the finished product. Consideration was given to the distribution 
of inicToorganisins during the process of butter making, the seasonal variation 
in the number of organisms in the raw cream, and the efficiency of pasteuriza- 
tion. Observations were made on the changes in the number of microorganisms 
in both salted and unsalted butter during storage. Mold, yeast, and bacterial 
counts were made of the raw cream ; the cream after pasteurizing and cooling ; 
the cream in the churn; the buttermilk; the butter; the rinsings from pipes, 
pumps, and churns; the rinse water; salt; air; and the parchment liners and 
circles used in the butter tubs. The counts were made on the two types of but- 
ter after 30 days’ and 9 months’ storage at 35° F. The studies were continued 
for a period of one year, and the results are based on 45 different churnings. 

A seasonal variation in the number of microorganisms in raw cream was 
observed* Pasteurization was found to destroy 100 per cent of the molds, 89 to 
■100. per cent cent of the yeasts, and. 94' to 99.9 per cent of the bacteria. The' 
most, prolific source of contamination of cream- and butter, especially for nioIdS'. 
and '.yeasts, was' the, churn* Pipes, pumps, salt, parchment paper, "and .air' were 
not serious sources uf infection.' ■' There was a noticeable tendency for iinsalted 
butter ■ to 'increase; in mold, yeast,, .and bacterial counts during .storage, ".while 
most of the salted butters showed decreasing counts during this period. The 
effect on yeast and bacterial counts was more marked as the salt content of 
butter increased, but -the mold counts, were not '.always 'So' affected. ■ 

■ ' -The correlatio'n 'between the organisms found microscopically and the 
bacter!'ologi<^aI' deterioration of butter, J. A. Nelson (Montana Bta.' B'Ul"t67 
".(1BS2)\ -This study was undertaken to determine whether or not it 

w^as possible to predict the keeping quality of butter with reasonable acjcuracy 
by a microscopic study of the flora, and was carried on at the Iowa BX’Perimfent 
"'.Station* A total of 303 samples of commercial salted butter, 98 of' mmaercial; 
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iiiisaltecl butter, and 53 of exhibition butter were scored for flavor and aroma 
when received. Microscopic slides were made from the samples, they were' also 
plated on beef infusion agar, after which the samples were placed in an incu- 
bator at G. for 7 days. The keeping quality was predicted from a study 
of tlie slides and again before the samples were rescored after the holding 
period. 

It was found, that the types and numbers of rods present appeared to be an 
index to keeping quality. Clumps of well stained, thin rods were almost always 
a sign of deterioration, particularly in unsalted butter. With 96.4 per cent of 
the commercial salted samples, 79.6 per cent of the unsalted, and 84.9 per cent 
of the exhibition samples, it was possible to predict rather accurately their 
keeping qualities from the types, appearance, and numbers of organisms. The 
most comnioii defects encountered were protein decomposition, cheesiness, and 
piitridness. Whenever these defects occurred a large number of the small thin 
rods were present on the microscopic slides made after the holding period. 
While deterioration did not always follow the growth of microorganisms at 
the incubating temperature, the appearance of the thin rods usually resulted 
in deterioration. 

The microscopic counts were always higher than the plate counts, but there 
was no definite correlation between them. There appeared to be no correlation 
between plate counts and keeping quality, and the original flavor score did not 
appear to be correlated with keeping quality. Salt had a definite inhibiting 
effect 021 the development of microorganisms at the incubating temperature 
used.'' 

Development of the Escherichia-Aerobacter group of bacteria in butter, 
B. W. Hammer and M. Wh Yaee (Jour. Dairy 75 {19S2), No. sp. 199- 
SOS ),’^A study was undertaken at the Iowa Experiment Station to determine 
the relationship of the Escherichla-Aerobacter group of bacteria to butter from 
the standpoint of (1) growth in butter under favorable temperature conditions 
and (2) influence on the odor and flavor of butter. The cream used in the study 
was pasteurized, and after cooling it was inoculated with a culture of an iden- 
tified organism just previous to churning. Each churning of butter was divided 
into two lots, one of wdiich was salted and the other left unsalted. Samples of 
butter were plated as soon as it was made and after 2, 5, and 10 days. Of the 
25 cultures of the group that were used in the study after being isolated from 
,:17;,'samples:of off-flavored butter, 15 cultures , were A. aeroymies, A' A. clomm, 
3 A. oxytocum, and 3 belonged to the intermediate genus Citrobacter. 

When examined after 10 days’ storage it was found that at 7° 0. Escherichia 
species did not groAv in salted butter but that some did grow in unsalted butter, 
while Aerobaeter species regularly grew in unsaited butter and sometimes in 
salted butter. At 18® both species grew in salted and unsalted butter, but the 
Aerobaeter species grew more rapidly and reached higher numbers than the 
Escherichia species. When stored at 7 and 18° the Escherichia species did not 
produce off flavors or odors in either type of butter, while the Aerobaeter species 
sometimes caused, off flavors and ■odors in.^ unsaited, butter at' 7°' and regularly 
produced off flavors and odors in both butters at 18° The odor and flavor pro- 
duced by the Aerobaeter species resembled the condition produced in milk by 
■ ,thiS' .sP'Oeies. , ,'„'Erom 2.9' to 20 per, cent ■of /the ■organisms of this, group,, present ■per 
milliliter of cream were retained per milliliter of fresh unsaited butter. The 
ratio of mieroscoplc counts to the numbers of organisms of the group according 
to tlie eosin-methylene-blue counts in butter made from inoculated cream varied 

^ The Imfimence of certain lactic acid streptococci'', on : the, ■■,cbemicalvcbai3tges 
‘ In Obeddar cheese during ripening, 0.- D. KinmY {Nem Jorh State Bta. Tech. 
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Bui. 200 (1932), pp. 28j fig^s. S). — The purpose of tiiis study was to obtain in- 
formation on the function of the starter organism, and to study the rate of 
chemical change in Cheddar .cheese during ripening. For the experiment six 
commercia! cheeses and a number of cheeses made with pure cultures of B. 
laetis and cremoris were studied. Determinations were made of the protein 
fractions soluble in watei% trichloracetic acid, and phosphotungstic acid, ■ as well 
as for amino nitrogen hy the Van Slyke method. 

An increase in all the fractions determined showed a steady breaking down 
of the proteins. The amount of nonprotein nitrogen as determined by the 
portion soluble in trichloracetic acid was never more than 24 per cent of the 
total nitrogen in the ripe cheese. This fact showed that protein hydrolysis, 
contrary to the usual belief, is far from complete. Little change was noted 
during the first 10 to 13 days of the ripening period, except in the protein frac- 
tion soluble in water. During this period the milk sugar was destroyed and 
bacteria made their last increase in numbers. The number of bacteria in- 
creased to as many as 100,000,000,000 per gram of cheese at about 10 days, 
followed by the rapid death of the organisms. It was believed that the in- 
crease in protein digestion at the end of 10 days was closely associated with 
the rapid destruction in bacteria. 

In the cheeses made with B. laetis and fif. cremoris the proteins went through 
changes similar to those found in commercial cheese. There was no difference 
in the cheeses made with the pure culture starters. These results indicated 
that the important function of a starter is acid production and that it has little 
direct influence on the flavor or aroma. 

Lactic acid streptococci associated with the early stages of Cheddar 
cheese ripening, 0. D. Kislly {'Neio York State Bta. Tech. Bui. 201 (1932), 
pp. This investigation was planned to determine whether the aroma of 
starters was important in the manufacture of cheese or whether their use was 
mainly for the production of acid. Bacterial counts were made at intervals 
on the cheeses in the above study, and colonies were isolated to determine the 
more common types present. 

While cheese made with cremoris had a better flavor and aroma during 
the process of manufacture and the early stages of the ripening period, little 
difference was noted between this cheese and that made with B. laetis when 
the two were ready for consumption. B. laetis was found to be the predomi- 
nant organism in commercial cheese, 49 per cent of the cultures isolated from 
these cheeses being classified as such, while only 9 per cent were found to be 
B. m^emoris. When starters of pure cultures of streptococcus were used, the 
ox'ganisms did not necessarily predominate in the cheese, being practically the 
same as in commercial cheese. These results indicate that the important fea- 
ture of a cheese starter is the production of acid, and that satisfactory Ched- 
dar cheese could be made with cultures of either B. laetis or B. cremoris. 

The strains classified as B.' laetis and B. orenioris are discussed, and it is 
pointed out that because of variations in action on certain carbohydrates it is 
not desirable to make separate species of these strains. 

Ripeniiig. cheese in a sealed package, X. A. Rogeks' (Jour, Dairy Bd., 15 
U9S2}, No. Sy' Pp., 185-189t figs. 2).— -In this paper from the U. S," D. A. Bureau 
of Dairy ' Industry , a method, is 'described- for canning Cheddar , cheese ;.'direct' 
from the press.', ' The , important fea,ture' of this,, process is a valve' which permits: 
the escape of the gases formed during the ripening period without allowing 
air to enter. In such a package cheese ripens normally vdthout loss of mois- 
, ;,157429-— 33— -7''' '...V;:;,:': 
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tnre, forma tioE of rindj or growth of mold. The added expense of the process 
is largely' offset by elimination ■ of loss through evaporation, the necessity of 
paraffining, and the care of the cheese in the curing room. 


VETEEINAEY lEEDICIME 

A compendiiini of Mstopatliology of the domestic animals, L. Ltjnd 
{Gnimlriss cler PatJiologisGhe.n HMologie der Haiistiere- Hannover: i¥. H. 
Schaper,. 1S31, ' pp, X/I+//Ti, figs, 311),— The first part of this work, con- 
sisting of a general discussion (pp. 1-22 ), is followed by the special part (pp. 
2S-453), which deals, respectively, with the blood and blood-forming organs, 
organs of circulation, of respiration, and of digestion, the genito-urinary organs, 
organs of locomotion, the skin, central nervous system, ductless glands, and 
tumors. A seven-page list of references to the literature is included. 

Compendium of special pathology and therapy for veterinarians, E. 
Feohnee and W. Zwick {Kompendnim der HpeHellen Fathologie mid Therapie 
filr Tierdrsite. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enize, 1932, ecL, rev., pp, yi/I-fS58; 
rev. in Vornell Vet., 22 (1932), No. 3, p. 292). — In this edition of a work 
first issued in 1912, the organic diseases are dealt 'With by Frbliner in the first 
164 pages and followed by the infectious diseases by Zwick. 

Index-catalogue of medical a-nd veterinary zoology* — Part I, Authors: 
Aal! to Azzolina, A. Hassall and M. Potter (U, S. Dept. Agr., 1932, pp. 
i4^).—Tliis is a revision and contimiation of the Index-Catalogue of Medical 
and ¥eterinary Zoology published in 1902-1912 under the authorship of Stiles 
and Hassall, last noted in 1912 (E, S. R., 26, p. 753) . 

[Contrihntioiis on comparative pathology] (In 2. Oongrds Intermtional 
de Fathologie Comparee, Paris, 1931. Paris: Soc. Path. Compar., [1932], vol. 
2. pp. 2SS-239, 27'4-277, 283-287, 301-303, 614-313, 319-324)^— Among the con- 
tilbutions presented at the Second International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology, held in Paris in October, 1931, are the following: Vaccination of the 
Calf and Hog of Holland Race Against Tubercnlosls by B. 0. G., by L. de Blieck 
(pp. 235-238) ; Immunization of the Rabbit by B. C. G., by F. Neri and S. 
Cramaimsa (p. 239) ; The Brucelliases of Man and Animals, by J. van der 
Hoeden (pp. 274-277); Investigations of Milk of Cows Infected by Brucella 
Bang, "by L. ,F. ,D. E., Bourens (pp. 285-2S7) ; The Serological Differentiation 
of aljortm and Br. melitensis,^' by G. S. Wilson and A, A. Miles 

(pp. 3Ctt~303) ; Comparative Studies of Antitoxin Immunity in the Reptiles, 
by E. Gr asset (pp. 614-616) ; On the Si>ontaneous Pathogenicity of BaoUlus 
HutpestifeV' toT Man and Other Species 'Than Swine, Paiticularly the Silver Fox 
and the Chicken, by C. Gernaianu (pp. 619^622) ; and Contribution to the 
Study of :the'’' Transmission, of '.NO'Sema with Apis.melUfiea, by, R.„ Moreaux 
;(pp. 622-624). '■ ■ 

- [Work in . animal .pathology and parasitology] {North GaroUna Sta.. Bpt. 

' IBSl, pp. 55y:34, 113-rll5', '.llS ). — The ■w'ork here briefly . referred to includes data 
on control of stomaeli worms by sanitation at the central station and by 
drenching,, at the Piedmont' Substation, by B. H. Hostetler; bovine infectiO'US 
abortion, by G, D, Grinnells et al. ; avian typhoid studies; and studies of 
intermittent reactors , to .pullorum disease.; 'together with a tabulated classifica- 
tion of causes; of poultry ,' mortality* ■ ^ ' 

Importance of disease ; in wtld-life administration 4 ''J..E. Shillingee (Jour. 
Am€i\ Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. B, pp. 301-309, figs. 7).— A contribution 
presented at the 'aniiual meeting ot the American Veterinary Medical ' Association 
held ■ in. Atlanta, "Ga., in 1932- ,; 
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Interim report on the I minimisation of draft animals in Burma against 
aiitlirax, . D. T. ACitchell (Bimna Vet. Dept. Bui. 1 {19S0), p'p. 11 ), — Tlie 
vaccination work against anthrax of the three species of draft animals, ele- 
phants, cattle, and buffaloes, has given very promising results in both labora- 
tory and field experiments. 

Infections bulbar paralysis (Aiijeszky’s disease) [trails, title], A. Bijeg- 
G’RAAF and L. P. D. E. Loueens (Tijdsehr. DiergeneeBJc., 59 (J932), No. id, pp, 
981-1002; Ger.j Eng., Fr. aOs., pp, 998-1002). — A description is here given of 
infectious bulbar paralysis as observed on different farms in the vicinity of 
Bodegraven, Netherlands. 

The treatment of ascariasis and trichuriasis with Iiexylresorcinol pills, 
H. W. Bbown ( Amer. Jour. Eyg., IB (1932), No. 2, pp. 602-608, figs. 5) . — The ad- 
ministration of hexyl resorcinol pills lias been found to be rjiiite effective in the 
treatment of ascariasis. 

The viability of Brucella abortus, H. S. Gamekon {Cornell Vet., 22 (1932), 
No. 3, pp. 212-224). — This is a report of studies to determine the tenacity of 
B. abortus, conducted at the experiment station of the New York State Veteri- 
nary College at Ithaca and presented in connection with a review of the litera- 
ture, 12 references to which are included. 

The work has shown that this organism lives “412 hours when exposed to 
direct sunlight ; 5 days when dried in burlap sacking kept on a laboratory table ; 
30 days when dried in burlap sacking kept in an imheated cellar; 121 days, 
the maximum interval covered, when dried in the presence of nutrient material : 
72 days when dried in the absence of nutrient material ; Jess than 4 clays in soil 
which dried quickly in Petri dishe.s placed in an imheated cellar during 
October; 27 days, the maximum interval covered, in soil treated in the same 
manner as in the preceding experiment but conducted during February ; 37 
days in soil that dried slowly in test tubes kept in a iaboratory cupboard ; 66 
days, the maximum interval covered, after having been in wet soil stored in 
an unheated cellar ; 4 days in normal bovine urine at room temperature; 120 
days in bovine feces kept in test tubes in a laboratory cupboard and dried very 
slowly; 100 days in bovine feces which were kept in an unheated cellar and did 
not dry ; 77 days, the maximum interval covered, in the presence of putrefac- 
tion; 77 days in tap water which was sterilized before the organism was in- 
troduced and kept at room temperature; [and] 114 days in tap water kept at 
a temperature approximating —'’4 G.’’ 

The diagnosis, of Johiie’s disease — some exi>erimeiital results using a 
“ boivel-washiBg ” method, H. Cooper and M. K. Seinivasan (Indian Jour. 
Vet. Sci. and Anmi. Eusb., 1 (1931), No. 3, pp. 215-220).— It is pointed out that 
while the avian . tuberculin test is the most satisfactory test that has thus 
far come into use for the diagnosis of Johne’s disease in the early stage, in 
cases where a positive reaction to avian tuberculin is obtained, or where 
animals are suspected to be clinically affected with the disease, it is desirable 
to obtain confirmation of the diagnosis by the actual demonstration of the 
causative vorganism. In the discussion the authors deal with the results, ■' oh-' 
tained through the use of the bowel-washing method, the details being given 
in tabular fo’rio.. . 

The identity , of streptococci , of animal . origin with certain strains of 
Str. ' epidemicns, P. ' R. ■ En wakes and W. VV. Dimock (Science, 76 (1922), No. 
1961, pp. id7, Jd8).— Work at the Kentucky Experiment Station here reported 
lias shown that, by the methods now in use, it is not possible to differentiate 
the cultees of HtrcpIoeoccM-a epi<^e^oi^ of human origin from streptococci Of 
animal origin. The group of animal, strains which the authors have studied is 
composed' of' cultures'' ''isolated ,■ from horses, chickens, hogs, and foxes. 
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Tliis type is the precioiniiiant one in animals and, with the exception of the 
high acid producing strains from hovines and 8. equi of strangles, comprises 
tipproximately 95 per cent of the hemolytic streptococci of animal origin which 
they studied. 

A comparisoii of tlie effects of viosteroi in acute expepimeatal avian 
and bovine tuberculosis, T. D. Spies and T. T. Walker (Awier, Rev, Tuhere,, 
24 (msi). No. 6, pp. 728-128).— The authors have found that the adrninistra- 
tion of repeated large doses of viosterol to guinea pigs with acute avian tuber- 
culosis causes little or no increase in the calcification of the lesions or within 
the otherwise normal parenchyma of certain organs. This degree of calcium 
deposition is very much less marked than that which occurs in acute bovine 
tuberculosis under the same conditions,’' 

Endemic typhus fever of the TJnited States: History, epidemiology, »iid 
mode of transmission, K. E. Dvee, L. F. Badger, E. T. Geder, and W. G. 
Workman {Jour. Anier. Med, Assoc.^ 99 {1982), No. 10, pp. 798-801).— In 
reviewing the present status of knowledge of this disease in connection with 
a list of 75 references to the literature, the authors deal with the rvork relating 
to its transmission by insects. It is thought that the oriental rat flea is the 
common vector of endemic typhus in this country 

On the anatomy and systematic position of the causative agent of 
so-called salmon poisoning, G. Witenbeeg {Jour. Farasitol., 18 (1982), No. 4, 
■pp. 258-M8, fig. i).— The author reports that a reexamination made in Palestine 
of American material at fiis disposal showed that anatomical details in Nmio- 
MimwooZu are more variable than mentioned by Chapin (E. S. R., 
55, p, 176) and others, and that N. scMlchoMloiai is identical with N. salmin- 
coto. A description is given by the author of N. salmincola obtained in America 
from experimental dogs. He is of the opinion that the genus Nanophyetus 
corresponds exactly to the genus Troglotrema Odhner 1914, of the family Tro- 
glotrematidae Braun 1915, and should be regarded as a synonym, the name 
thus being T. salmincola. 

. The, relation of meat and meat products to bacterial food poisoning in 
man, [II], II. Loveli. (Vet. Rec,, 12 (1982), No. 86, pp. 1052-1065).— The author 
concludes (B. S. R., 67, p. 599) that bacterial food poisoning in man may be 
due to Salmonella bacteria, the preformed toxin of botdiUnum, 

staphylococci, or, occasionally, comparatively harmless bacteria if present in 
the food In sufficiently large numbers. As the majority of cases of food poi- 
soning occurring in England are considered to be due to tlie Salinonella bac- 
teria, the methods of infection of the food with these bacteria: are discussed. 

A list is given of 40 references to the literature. 

Observations on . the toxicity of golden glow (Rudbeckia laciniata). to 
swine and other animals, L.' V, Skidmore and N.. F. ■ Peterson ■ {Jour. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 {1982), No. 5, pp. 655-662, figs. 2 ). — In this contribution 
from the Nebraska Experiment Station experimental feeding of swine, sheep, 
eavies, and rabbits, on goldenglow, ■' a widely .■ distributed ' plant growing , along 
the banks of .: streams , and in, moist ■ places, is reported , upon, , , Some of the 
rabbits and guinea pigs were killed by.- its consumption, but it was only when 
they were deprived ot their food' that .'they would' consume, it in, sii'filcient, quan- 
tities to produce :toxie ''effects. , Microscopic ;''ex:aminatio,ii of the organs of .four 
of the five rabbits and eavies which died showed fatty degeneration of the liver 
'aad'''.pneum:onia. I 

..J0hiiso,u 'grass." (Sorghum ^halepeuse) poisoning, F. P. MATHEWB.,.','.,(J‘o^ir.".' 
Amer.. Met. Med.. As^oc., 81\iM82):f"NGU'.5i, '.pP:r;.:.d5S“-^'dd,};;“---^This^ 'from, 

the Texas Experiment 'Station 'un, Work/ .conducted . cO'O'peratively with, , 'the 
U. S. B. A, Bureau of A,nimal Industry. ■ give.S' seven,,. C'as.e...' reports' of poisoning 
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by Jolmsoii grass. ImiDortant losses of cattle tlirougli consumption, of this 
grass frequently occur in Brewster and Presidio Counties, having thus far 
been confined to late spring and early summer months. It is said that, a 
period of drought, varying from days to- weeks, has preceded every outbreak 
of poisoning. 

A bacteriological study of , the gravid and nongravM hovine ■ uterus, 
0. P. Fitch and L. M. Bishop (X'orneU Yet, 22 (1932), Wo. 3, pp. 225-238) .—In 
work at' the Minnesota Experiment Sta^tion, ‘‘126 uteri were studied. Eighty* 
one were gravid and ranged in gestation from 30 days to approximately full 
term. Forty-five were nongravid uteri, 20 of which were probably virgin. Six- 
teen uteri were classified as sterile because the number of colonies obtained 
from all cultures xii'Cl not exceed three. If these were' considered as contam- 
inations due to technic, this would mean that the technic yielded 1 contam- 
inated culture out of every 109 inoculations made. Five uteri were elimlnatecl 
from consideration as to bacterial flora because of circumstances leading to 
growth on the cultures. Ninety-eight uteri showed no growth on cultures 
according to method of inoculation. Eighty-one per cent of the 121 uteri con- 
sidered yielded no growth on cultures. Ninety-four per cent were considered 
as containing no bacteria. Six per cent were classified as containing a flora. 

“From the above statements we feel able to coRcliide that the healthy 
bovine uterus is, in general, free of bacteria.” 

Azamine in the control of bovine coccidiosis, G. R. Eno (Jour, Amer. Vet. 
Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), Wo. 5, pp. 611-613). — ^The results of work with bovine 
coecidiosis due to Eimeria (Coccldiiim) sUrni, recent studies of which by Wil- 
son have been noted (E. S. E., 65, p. 774), have led the author to conclude that 
the new preparation azamine is of considerable value as a therapeutic agent 
in its, treatment. 

On vaccination against Biplbcoccus inflammation of the udder of the cow 
[trans. title] , K. Tulleerg (Bkand. Vet. Tidskr., 22 ( 1932 ) , Wo. 6, pp. 302-319'; 
Eng. als., p. 319). — In experimental work the administration of a vaccine 
avirulent for mice, prepared from diplococci producing inflammation in the 
udder of the cow, proved to be without practical importance as a remedy for 
the disease. The same was true of a vaccine virulent to mice. 

Infections abortion of cattle, G. H.,.- Kitselman, (Kansas Eta. €irc. 164 
(1932) pp. ii).— This is a revision of Circular 135 (B. S. R., 59, p. 17^). ' - 

The course of infections abortion in cattle in a large herd [trans. title], 
S. . Wall (Skand. Vet. Tidskr., 22 (1932), Wo. 4, pp. lSS-199, fl§. 1.; Eng. uU., 
pp.. 197-199, fig. 1). — discussion of infectious abO'rti on, . which relates - par- 
ticularly to work .with a hacterin. 

A' continuation of the study of the etiology of infections .cliaiTliea 
(winter scours) in cattle, P. S. Jones, -B. B: Little, ' and M. Orcutt (Jour. 
Amer. Vet Med. 'Ai'soc., 81 (1932), Wo. 5, pp. 610-619, figs. 8).— A continiiatlo'ii, 
of the authors’ study of the etiology of seasonal diarrhea in cattle (E. S. ,11., .65,. 
p. 673) indicates that the disease is an' .infectious one. ‘“Tibrios,' of geneiml- 
morphological and cultural similarity were observed in mucous casts found in 
the feces of spontaneous cases. In one ms,tanc,e tliey were cultivated from "tlfi'S 
materi'al, 'and in another they were .cultivated . from the inflamed intestine "O'f. a'., 
spontaneous infection . slaughtered early . in ' the ' disease. In addition, strains 
were cultivated' from mucous casts '.in ' the. feces .'Und inflamed small intestine 
of calves 'in whieli' the', disease had 'bee'n induced by feeding fecal suspensions, 
from, spontaneous'' ca.se's., "Pure cultures, 'When '.fed ' to calves, gave rise, to well- 
defined 'intestinal 'disturbances-, and, in certain instances, the vibrios could be 
recovered from the 'inflamed intestinal 'tract 'and frequently demonstrated in 
'the, mucus found in .the.- feces.” , " 
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Mastitis.—I. Tlie incidence and detection of sub-clinical streptococcus 
mastitis, G. J. Hijckeb, P. Teudell, and W, S.. Jenninos (Neie? Yorlo State Stu. 
Tech. Bill 199 (1932), pp. 52, pi. i).— This is a report of a study made of 221 
cows, 129 of which' were examined post-mortem after a bacteriological and 
chemical examination of their milk had been completed, the details of which 
are presented at length in tabular form (E. S. B., 6S, p. 377). The efficiency of 
the various tests made upon the milk to detect suhclinieal mastitis was deter- 
mined in their relation to the autopsy findings as well as in their relation to the 
results of a physical examination prior to autopsy. 

** Forty-eight per cent of all the quarters studied were found to discharge 
streptococci in the milk, while 9 per cent showed pus pockets upon examina- 
tion post-mortem. Autopsy findings indicated that 21 per cent of 118 cows had 
pus in one or more quarters and 78 per cent had streptococci in one or more 
quarters. Over 90 per cent of the cows showed fibrosis or induration of the 
udder tissue in one or more quarters. Of the bacteriological tests available 
for the detection of suhclinieal mastitis, the following proved to be efficient in 
the order named : Microscopic examination of samples incubated over night at 
37® C., veal infusion agar plates, veal infusion blood agar plates, and direct 
microscopic examination of samples. An excess of 3,000,000 cells per cubic 
centimeter indicated an infection. Determinations of the amount of chlorides, 
lactose, or catalase present in the milk are very effective methods of detecting 
infected quarters. However, the available methods for making these determi- 
nations are not sufficiently simple to i>ermit their widespread use for routine 
examinations. 

** Observations post-mortem on 129 udders which had been previously 
examined by manual manipulation indicated that a properly made routine 
veterinary physical examination may be a highly effective method of detecting 
fibrosis or induration of the udder tissues. This induration pi'ohably signifies 
a past or present udder infection. It was found that not all individuals known 
to have been infected harbor long-chain streptococci in their udders. It was 
also noted that in many instances long-chain streptococci could be continuously 
found in udders which were known never to have developed clinical mastitis. 
Further study is needed before the nature of these organisms is known. Positive 
findings obtained by tbe use of the strip cup and the bromothymol blue reaction 
always indicated an infected quarter. Negative results, on the other hand, did 
not assure a normal udder. The development of the fibrotic tissue in the udder 
following infection may permanently affect the production as well as the rela- 
tive proportion of the normal constituents of the milk. For this reason feeding 
and other experiments should be carried out with cows whose udder tissues are 
known to be normal. Further information is needed regarding the significance 
of indurated tissue in the udder.” 

Field tests for chlorine in milk .for- the detection of mastitis, 0. 11 
Hatden 'taomcE Vet, 22 {1932), No. 3, pp. 277-280) .—The author "de'seribes 
three tests, mcluding the reagents employed and the procedure, which indicate 
with accuracy whether chlorine is above or below 0.14 per cent. 

■ ' '.'Tidchomoniasis, in cattle.— -A preliminary report, M,; A. EmmebsoN' (Jout. 
Am'er.. 'Vet Med. Assoc. s 81 • {1932), No. 5, pp. A' brief preliminary 

account of this disease, presented in connection with a review of the literature, 

' The diseases of cattle in Tunis ■ [trans. title],. L, ,Fatjbe {Udm., Soc. Set Nat.. 
MaroCj.No. 30'(1931),.. pp. d7--i7d, 2).----Chapter 1 of this account deals with 
general pathology and prophylaxis {pp, 69-«5), chapter 2 with special pathology 
and prophylaxis (pp. 86-172), and chapter 3 with sanitary police and prophv- 
IasiS''Cpp. 173, 174). 
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B.' coli-like organism causing abortion in sheep, J. A. Howarth (CorneU 
Vet,, 22 (1932), No. 3, pp. 253-260), — ^This Is a report of a study of abortion 
occurring in 1931 in the Sacramento Valley of California in a 'flock of 820 
Merino ewes averaging from 3 to 4 years of age. Of the 219 ‘ ewes aborting, 
101 succumbed. In this outbreak the lambs appeared to have been carried 
to almost the full term, althoirgh a small number were aborted earlier in 
gestation. An organism readily isolated in pure culture from the stomach con- 
tents of many aborted lambs and from the placental cotyledons and uteri w^hen 
the ewes were killed soon after aborting appeared to be typical of Blacillm] 
coU. 

The results obtained with intravenous, subcutaneous, and other methods of 
inoculation indicate strongly that the B, ooZi-llke organisms isolated are the cause 
of the disease studied. 

Control of liver fluke in California, R. Jay (Jour. Para.^itol.^ 18 (J9SB), 
NO'. Jf, p. 303 ). — Brief reference is made to eradication work with the liver 
fluke in California, in w-hich sheep were treated with carbon tetrachloride and 
the snail intermediate hosts of the fluke destroyed by means of copper sulfate 
or their breeding places drained, filled in, or fenced away from sheep. In this 
manner flukes in sheep in California have been brought under control 'within 
a period of three years, as judged by meat inspection reports and the reports 
of sheepmen over the State. 

Studies in louping-ill (an encephalomyelitis of sheep). — ^11, Transmis- 
sion by the sheep tick, Ixodes ricinus li., J. MacLeod and W. S. Gordon 
{Jour. Com/par. Path, and TJier., 45 (1932), No. 8 , pp. 240-256, figs. 5).' — In 
this continuation of studies previously noted (E. S. R., 67, p. 744), the authors 
report having found louping-ill to be transmitted to sheep by the nymphal and 
adult females of the castor-bean tick which in their previous stage had en- 
gorged on sheep aifected with the disease. The tick is infective as soon after 
molting as it is capable of attaching itself to a host. Evidence suggests that 
tick-borne fever may have an important influence on the course of the disease. 
In the absence of tick-borne fever the typical nervous symptoms of louping-ill 
are unlikely to develop, although Infection with the viras of the latter occurs. , 

A new disease in moose, — Prelimmary report, L. J. Thomas and A. ,R. 
Cahn (Jour. ParasUol^., IS (1932), No. 4 , pp. 219-^31, pU. 2, figs. An 
account is given of a disease of moose in northern Minnesota and further north 
in Ontario, Canada, characterized by paralysis of the legs, which causes the 
death in the late winter and early spring of a considerable number. 

In transmission experiments in which winter ticks from affected moose 
attached to normal guinea pigs and rabbits, a disease was induced with exactly 
the same symptoins observed in the moose. The experiments have shown no 
transmission of the disease through nymphal ticks, although, the percentage of 
transmission by both adult males and adult females has been high. In all cases 
where the ticks were removed before 24 hours no harmful effects were observed. 

In almost every case paralysis of the legs resulted. In many cases excessive 
activity was noted, the guinea pigs moving blindly, aimlessly. Some guinea 
pigs are affected rapidly, others more slowly. Those which die quickly show 
little activity, laziness, no fever, paralysis, and death. Those which show de- 
layed symptoms exhibit excessive activity, fever, diarrhea, paralysis, and death. 
Autopsies sho'w an almost uniform engorgement of the liver, but a reduction 
in size of the spleen and its almost bloodlessness. 

' '''A: pickettsia-llke ' or ''.anaplasmosis-like disease in swine, L. P. Doym 
.{Jmr, Amer. Yet. 'Med.. Assoc., Bl {t932)yNo. 5, pp. 668-671, figs. 2 ). — ^This con- 
tribution from the Indiana Experiment Station reports briefly upon a disease 
:met ' with during the past 'lew,, years which has some of the clinical and gross 
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patiiologicai features of anaplasmosia It is pointed out that the type of cell 
inclusion eo'iiamonly found is perhaps more suggestive of ricketisia than anaplas- 
mosis. The fact that ordinarily only a small portion of a herd is visibly affected 
■by the disease suggests' that either some 'limited agent spreads the causative 
factor or some special condition is required for the disease to develop when 
the specific factor is present 

Histological stiiclies on liog cholera, II, III, O. Seifkied^ {'intl 0. B. Cain 
(Jowr. Bxpt. Med,i 56 (1932) ^ No. 3, pp. 343~-SJf9, pU. 3; 351-362, pis. 3, fig. 1).-— 
In continuation of histological ' studies on hog cholera (K. S. li., 65, p. 381), 
part 2 , deals with lesions of the vascular system and part 3 with lesions in the 
various organs. 

Bacteriologic exaiiiiiiatioii of coniBiercial hog cholera virus for organ* 
tsnis of the pig-typliiis-siiipestifer group, K. Wageneb {Oornell Vet, 22 
.{1932), No. 3, pp. 2Gl--264).—ln work at Lincoln, Nebr., 56 samples of com- 
mercial hog cholera virus were examined for organisms of the pig-typhus- 
suipestifer group. In none of these were they found present. 

Studies on iniiiiniiity to swdne influenza, R. E. Shope {Joiir. Nxpt. Mod., 
56 (1932), No. 4, pp. 575-585).— The author finds that “ of the two etiological 
components of swine influenza only the flltrable virus possessed immunizing 
properties. E[emopMlm] influenzae suis, while essential to the production of 
the disease, played only a secondary and contrihutary role and, alone, conferred 
no immunity. Serum of swine convalescent from the filtrate disease neutralized 
the swine influenza etiological complex of organism and virus. Intramuscularly 
adininlstered swine influenza virus was incapable of inducing illness but did 
render hogs immune to swine influenza. It is suggested that a specific relation- 
ship, as regards infectivity, exists between the swine infliieuza virus and the 
tissues of the respiratory tract’* ■ 

The maternal' transmission of vaccinial immunity in swine, X B. Nex^son 
(Jour. Nxpt. Med., 56 (1932), No. 6, pp. 835-840, pi 1). — The experimental work 
here reported has shown that the introduction of vaccinia virus into the skin 
of swine calls forth a typical vesicular reaction which may be followed by a 
solid immunity. This acquired state of resistance was utilized in determining 
the route of immunity transmission from sow to young. The suckling young of 
immune sow’^s, vaccinated on the seventh day or earlier, showed no reaction to 
the virus. Their hand-fed litter mates, however, were susceptible and reacted 
with the formatioxi of vesicles, . 

The observations are considered to indicate that the porcine placenta is largely 
impermeable to ..protective substances, and establish 'the fact that' cohxstrum 
functions as the, vehicle for ' their transmission ..as 'it does for antibodies. ,■ 

Anemia in relation to vaccination shock in young pigs, ,0. , N. MoBeybe 
(Jovr. Amsr. Vet. MeJ. As0o., 81 (1932), No. 5,^ 582-600}.— Experiments 
were conducted in which hemoglobin tests were made by the Tallquist scale on 
201 suckling pigs 6 to 0 weeks of age and the effects ■ of ■.serum-simultaneous' 
treatment noted..; 

The observations indicate that '** anemia Is 'an important factor' in the causa- 
tion of vaccinatiGn'^ shock 'and. affords the ■probable explanation of, the occurrence 
of, vaceina'tion. shock .ha veterinary practice,; where,^;:''„'Sh,o^ck,has,,bee,n 'observe,d,on 
certain, f arms, 'and ''not on; other Ta’rms..’ in pigs that have been, treated' with' the 
same serum,; ancl.'vir'US'; on 'the'same ''date. 

“ SucMing pigs Were held under varying conditions and an attempt was 
made to evaluate the imi)ortanc6 of the three factors which play a part in the 
causa ttou' of anemia, viz, lack of sunshine, lack of exercise, and lack of contact 
' with , soil. , ■ The experiments .recorded 'in this paper would seem to be in agree- 
ment with, the' results of other investigators who have studied, the question of 
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anemia in young pigs, and would indicate that all three of the factors men- 
tioned play a part in the causation of anemia and, of the three, lach of access 
to soil is the most important.” 

It iS' stated that no cases of shock followed the use of blood serum in the 
author's experiments. 

Equine osteomalacia, J. H, Kintner and E. L. Holt {Philippine Jour, BcL 
(1982), No. i, pp. 1-89, pis. 24, fiffs. 16). — -This is a report of studies con- 
ducted, presented in connection with a comprehensive review of the available 
literature, a list of 106 references to which is included 

■ “ Diseases affecting the bones and ■ organs of locomotion were found to be 
more prevalent in Army animals in the Philippines than in, like' groups in the 
United States. Osteomalacia ■ affects mules as well as horses, but the former 
exhibit far more resistance. 'The disease affects animals of all ages but particu- 
larly those animals in the age group between 6 to 13 years. No evidence was 
found indicating that sex played any part in the development of the disease. 
The effects of pregnancy could not be studied, due to the fact that breeding is 
not an activity of the Army in the Philippines. 

** The cause of the osteomalacia exhibited by Army animals in the Philippines 
appears to be due solely to a mineral imbalance. There was no evidence that 
disturbance of internal secretion, parasitic infestation, heredity, infection, or 
vitamin deficiency played any part in the production of the disease.” 

Macro- and micropathology are discussed in detail. It was found that the 
condition dealt with is definitely osteomalacia and not the so-called osteoporo- 
sis. A serious outbreak of osteomalacia among Army animals In the Philip- 
pines was controlled by the adjustment of the calcium oxide-phosphorus 
pentoxide intake ratio. 

Studies on. canine distemper.— -II, The. effect of injection of filtrates of 
suspensions of dog spleens into .ferrets, A, S. Schlingman, {Jour, Amer, 
Yet. ' Med. Assoc., $1 (1982), No. 6, pp. 627-685). — In continuation of the studies 
(E. S. R., 67, p. 746) , “ subcutaneous injection of ferrets with sterile filtrates 
of suspensions of spleens from dogs naturally infected with distemper did not 
produce symptoms of the filtrable virus dog distemper in these test animals. 
Similar negative results were obtained, in the few instances tested, following 
the injection of unfiltered spleen suspensions of dog spleens. While a few of 
the ferrets became infected with streptococci and hronchisepticm, 

it was evident that these bacterial infections were primary and not secondary 
to filtrable virus infection, since the disease could not be transmitted to other 
ferrets by subcutaneous injection of sterile filtrates of or imfiltered suspensions 
of spleens from the affected animals,” 

Feeding of the BruceEa orgauism to chickens and its effect on egg* 
production of pullets and on growth of young chicks, , S. H,. McNutt and 
P.,' PuRWiN {Jotir.^ Anter. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 5, pp. 641-644, fig*. 
i)'.— Ciitures', of B. ahor ins wdien fed to laying pullets caused: a .'temporary' 
slight decrease in egg ' production but had no . effect .when fed to lO-day-old 
chicks.' 

' /Studies on cbccidiosis.— Ill, Observations on paralysis with special. refer-' 
ence to coccidial infection, B, L. Mayhew {Poultry 8ci., 11 {1982), No. 5, 
pp. 289-292). — -In this third contribution from the Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tions' (E. S". R., 67, p. "458), the. author '.describes a type of paralysis in chickens 
in which "there". is: usually loss. 'in .'.weight' and atrophy of the muscles on the 
affected "parts .and' recovery is rare, 

The '.'evidence indicates that, 'nearly,'. 41 'per cent of the affected birds were 
hot infected during their lifetime with Coccidia. None of the birds developing 
'paralysis were infested . with, roundworms, tapeworms, or other intestinal para- 
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sites. Cases were observed in ehieks as young as 8 weeks and as old as 8 
inontlis. TIairteen of the 27 cases developed between 13 and 15 weeks of 
age. . . . Eight of the males were among the inoculated birds and 6 among 
the controls. Of the females 8 were among the inoculated and 5 among the 
control chickens.” 

Ciiltivatioii of the virus of infectious laryngo-tracheitis of chickens, 
J. R. Beach (Bcieme, 76 (1932), No. 1968, p. 260). —The cultivation of the 
virus of infectious laryngotraeheitis of chickens in a fluid medium, the value 
of which for the growth of certain viruses has been demonstrated by H. B. and 
M- C. Maitland® and others, is here described. The medium devised by C. P. 
Li and T. M. Rivers^ for the cultivation of vaccine virus, consisting simply of 
iiiliiced chicken embryo and Tyrode’s solution, proved satisfactory and was 
used most extensively. In only one series of cultures was the virus present 
beyond tlie twelfth generation. In this one series, which is still carried, the 
virus has been demonstrated in cultures of the twenty-second generation. 

Chronic carriers of infectious laryngotracheitis, C. S. Gibbs {Jour. Amer. 
Let Med. Assoc., 81 {1932), No. 5, pp. 651--654, fips. 3), — This further contri- 
bution on infectious laryngotracheitis from the Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion (E. S, R., 66, p. 873) reports that chronic carriers of the disease have been 
found eliminating virus up to 467 days. “At the end of this period, 2 fowls 
were still transmitting the disease to susceptible chickens at regular tests. 
Four of the chronic carriers had laryngotracheal rAles, and 17 did not show 
this symptom. Four other birds recovering from infectious laryngotracheitis 
and having persistent laryngotracheal rales did not eliminate the virus as indi- 
cated b 3 " intratracheal swuibhlng into susceptible chickens. In the 21 chronic 
carriers studied the virus seemed to be confineti to some portion of the larynx 
or trachea, and lesions such as inflammation, hyperplasia, ulceration, and 
pseudomembrane appeared to be associated wdtli it. 

“The results of these observations and experiments indicate that laryngo- 
tracheal rales are not a reliable means of detecting chronic carriers.” 

Au acute infectious omphalitis (inflammation of the navel) of baby 
chicks, C. A. Brandly {Poultry Bel, 11 {1932), No, 5, pp. 279^282) .—The 
author reports, upon the occiiiTence of omphalitis in chicks, the flr.st serious out- 
break of which encountered by the Kansas Experiment Station wuis recognized 
in February, 1$)29, since winch time a second serious epizootic has been posi- 
tively 'identified. ' : 

In the'flr.st outbreak, there was a mortality- of about 5i>er, cent of all chicks' 
hatched' ill a commercial hatchery prmiucing about -45, WO chiekS' a montli, the 
losses; oeeurring from the. time .'the.- egg. 'was- “piptied'," 'Until the chicks were 
approximately 72 hours of age. Most of the losses occurred before shipmenl 
of the baby chicks, and the incidence of disease was observed to be greater in 
the heavy bree-ds tlian'; in , the light ones; ; Few losses , were repoited from the 
typical acute malady after the chicks were received by the piirehaser. The 
Second outbreak revealed a similar history, although inciuiry revealed a less 
rapid disease course and a slightly higher mortality. 

The outbrealvs observed differed greatly from those described by Volkmar 
(E. S. R., ^,Pv 566) '.and .others. 

Aerobic cultures by the author showed “organisms of the colon type as well 
■as .-.spore-forming, varieties. .-, A type of' organism ,..re.sembiing' .closely Bacillus 
mymMes' was., '..is-olated' -from the; m'ajori.ty-''. of,.:-ca'ses.. from''the- fir st - outbreak ' 
studied. The anaerobic flora appeared to be more constant, Olostridhinv sporo- 

. sLaacet 'C London J,. 1028, I'l, No... 12, pp. ..596, '597. ^ 

, ; '^'Jour. Expt Med., 52 ,(19'S0'),; , No. "4. ,pp. .465-470,. ''figs. • ,2. ' ■ . '■■' 
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gems and €. tertim, both ordinarily considered noninithogenes, being isolated 
frequently. In eight specimens from the first outbreak C, sporogenes was iden- 
tified in four, and in two of these, as well as in one 0, sporogenes negative case, 

0. tertius w^as isolated. From the second outbreak G. tertius was isolated from 
three of five eases studied, and O. sporogenes was identified from one of these 
cases and also from one case not yielding G. tertius. . . . Several attempts 

to reproduee a typical disease picture by inoculation of chicks 1 to 10 days of 
age with pure cultures of G. tertius and G. sporogenes, or with the various 
aerobes cultured, were unsuccessful.” 

Liberation of formaldehyde gas in incubators with a dry bulb reading of 
90° F. and a wet bulb reading of 85° resulted in sterilization of exposed cultures 
from the outbreaks in question, and apparently resulted in complete eUmination 
of omphalitis in the hatchery in which the outbreak occurred. 

A description of apparatus of value in the rapid performance of the 
aggltitination test, K. D. Downham and G. H. Botham (Vet, Rec., 12 (1922), 
No. S7, pp. 1082-1084, figs. 2). — A modified technic, together with a simple 
pipetting apparatus designed by the junior author on the lines of that first 
flescribed by Beandette (E. S. R., G2, p. 565), but with certain modifications, 
which has been tested and found satisfactory in hastening the speed and simpli- 
fying the method of conducting the agglutination test, is here described and 
tests noted. The use of the pipetting apparatus and a special blood tube box 
for separating the blood serum enables the operator tO' deal "with a larger 
number of blood samples at one time than when nsing the ordinary pipettes 
and blood sample boxes. 

A new and serious septicemic disease of young ducks with a description 
of the causative organism, Pfeifferella anatipestifer n. sp., J. M, Hendbick- 
SON and F. K. Hilbert 22 (1932), No. 3, pp. £^^-^52). —Studies 

made of a new disease of ducks from which several thousand died on each 
of three ranches on Long Island are reported. The losses were chiefly in ducks 
from 8 to 10 w^eeks of age, but older ducks sometimes became infected. The 
old breeder ducks and ducklings younger than S weeks were not affected in 
any of these outbreaks. 

“ The symptoms of the disease are depression followed by complete prostra- 
tion in the course of a few hours. Nervous symptoms are usually present as 
exhibited by a continual rapid jerking and bobbing of the head. There is 
usually diarrhea with a green colored dejecta, and a watery discharge “from 
eyes and nostrils. The course of the disease is rapid in most instances, and 
death usually results in acute cases from 6 to 12 hours after the appearance 
of symptoms. More chronic forms of the disease are occasionally observed in 
which the ducks linger along for several days before death occurs. The diag- 
nosis of the disease must rest primarily on the isolation of the causative organ- 
. ism. The lesions are suggestive but may be confused with those of duck 
cholera or other general septicemic diseases.” 

The lesions found on autopsy are essentially those of a septicemia with small 
hemorrhages on the- mucous and serous membranes. The gelatino-fibrinous 
material covering the liver and heart and mottled spleen, which were found to 
be fairly constant lesions, wdll assist in differentiating this disease from duck 
.'Cholera. ■, ' ■ ■ , . 

A small characteristie bacillus isolated with regularity on media inoculated 
\vith heart blood, liver, spleen, kidney, and^^^ to of wdiich there is no 

previous descrijfiion, and for which the name P. anatipestifer is proposed, is 
thought to be the causative oi'gaa^isni. It is very pathogenic to White Pekhi 
ducks when injecte<l intravenously, but subcutaneous injection and feeding of 
the organisin givcvs negative results. The treatment of affected ducks appears 
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to be liopekss and unwise, prevention and control by^ tlie application of rigid 
liygieiiie measures appearing to be the logical method of attack. The work 
also suggests the probability that a vaccine consisting of dead or attenuated 
cultures may be of. material assistance in protecting susceptible birds. 

A new larval cestode, probably Hymeiiolepis ciiiieata, a tapeworm of a 
wiM cluck, H. E. Essex (Jour. FarasitoL, 18 (1932), 'No. //, pp, 291-293, fig. 
1 ). — The author records the collection of a larval cestode of a wild duck at 
hong Lake, Ely, Minn., which is probably E. Guneata. 

Apoplectiform septicemia in turkeys, F.,Yolis:mak (Poultnj BcL, 11 (1932), 
No. 5,'pp. 2B1-3Q0) .—Tm. author reports upon observations made during the 
years 1927 to 1929, inclusive, while connected with the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station, of' scattered outbreaks of apoplectiform se'pticemia which' oc- 
eiirred every winter among chicken and turkey flocks' on farms in the Sheyenne 
River Valley. The mortality among the affected turkey flocks was not great; 
at an average it was about 15 per cent. The duration of the epidemic was 
found to be about 1 xveek to 10 days. On autopsy the lesions found in turkeys 
seemed to be identical wuth those observed in chickens. Microscopical examina- 
tion of the heartblood and of the visceral organs revealed the presence of 
Streptococcus capsulatus gallinarim. 

A list of 19 references to the literature is hicludecl. 

The traiisiiiission of foivl cholera to turkeys by the commou house fly 
(Musca donaestica liinii.) , with brief - notes on the viability of fowl 
cholera mlcroorgaiiisins, L.' V, Skidmoke . (Cornell Vet., 22 {19S2}, No. S, 
pp. 281-285 ). — It was found in work at the Nebraska Experiment Station 
that the house fly when fed on infected fowl cholera blood transmits the disease 
when Ingested by turkeys. droi> of fowl cholera infected blood placed on 
glass slide, allowed to dry, and kept at room temperature proved pathogenic 
eight days after. A similar drop of blood kept under same conditions was not 
pathogenic on the thirtieth day. Animals dead of Pasteurella infection should 
be Immediately and properly destroj^ed to prevent flies from feeding on them. 
Chickens and more particularly turkeys are great- fly eaters, and perhaps under 
natural conditions sometimes become infected with fowl cholera from eating 
flies which have fed on fowl cholera infected material.” 

' Trlclioiuouas phasiaul, a new flagellate from' the ring-neckeci pheasant, 
Fhasianus torquatus Omeliii, B. V. Tea vis (Jour. ParasUol, 18 (1932), No. 4, 
.pp. 2SS-281, pi. 1 ). — Under the name T. phasiani the author describes a new. 
flagellate obtained from fecal material from the cecuni of a female pheasant In 
''lowai'''' " .. 

.'. Kainala as an anthelmintic for' removing hothrioceplialids from pelicans, 
M..';;.'G.' HAnL ';(,t/o«r., (19S2), No. 4, p. 304) . —The author’s experi- 

' .mentS' indicate that' kamala,. is dependably effective for the removal of bothirlo- 
'pephallds from pelicans' when' used in, the. dose of about 1 g. 

'' AGRIOUITUEAL INGINEEEING' ^ ■ 

. ' lAgrlcnlturai engineering . investigations .at the ' Pennsylvania Station], 
.A. ':W. Cetde, ' C.. ,0. Gbgmeb, ■ and K U. BzAsimAME (Fennsplmma Bta. Bul. 
219: ilB32}, pp. 7, 8, figs... 2). —The progress .report, is .presented of .studies on the 
'mechanical ... drying,"' of hay, .the 'develo-pment' of a . potato' .harvester; corn ".and 
potato production^ wuth" .'mechanical "Power,: and..'plowin,g and. cultivating' In mxmy 
gro'Und ,'(E. S.;R.,"'6i,^,.p. ,278). 

;. 'Ground water in north-centrai.''Tenness6e^':':A:..;:Mi':'Fmi',''0 

W'ater^Bupplp Faper e/^^^ pis, figs. 7) .»~TMs 'report,.’" 

prepared' in 'cooperat'ion with the Tenne'ssee'.'Bivision:',of'Ge'ology, ''describes' .hri^^^ 
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tlie physiography, stratigraphy, and geologic structure and the sources and 
chemical character of the ground water in a region covering 5,800 square' miles 
and including 12 counties in north-central Tennessee. 

IiTigation principles and practices, O. W. Isbaelsen {We-iv YorJc: John Wilep 
ti* Sons; London: Chapman d Hall, 1932 , pp. XlY-\-J22, pis. 8, fi.gs. 174 ). — This 
book is intended primarily to meet 'the needs of those who seek information con- 
cerning the aspects of irrigation which are not considered in works' on irriga- 
tion engineering. Among other things it deals with sources 'and conveyance of 
irrigation water, measurement of irrigation water, pumping water for irriga- 
tion, irrigation methods, farm irrigation -implements and structures, some prop- 
erties of soils, basic soil and -water relations, storage of water in soils, the move- 
ment of water in soils, irrigation and alkali, transpiration and evaporation, 
time of irrigation, consumptive use of wmter in irrigation, relation of crop yield 
to water consumed, social and administrative aspects of irrigation, amounts of 
water used in irrigation, efficiency and economy in irrigation, irrigation of 
cereals, irrigation of alfalfa, irrigation of sugar beets and potatoes, irrigation 
of orchards, irrigation in humid climates, and the problems of irrigation. 

A list of references is given at the end of each chapter, and a number of 
problems and ciuestions are presented in the appendix. 

IrFlgatlon of orchards by siirinklmg, F. L. Oveeley, B. L. Ovebholses, H. L. 
Gim'EK, S. C. Yandecaveye, a. Spulek, O. M. Mokkis, C. P. Habley, E. L. Reeves, 
and II. C. Diehl OVasliington Col. Sta . Bui . 268 ( 1982 ), pp. 50 , figs. 16 ). — ^The 
results of an investigation conducted by the station in cooperation with the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, Chelan County, Wash., and the Wenatchee 
Yalley Traffic Association are reported. A description is given of gear-driven, 
reaction, and stationary head sprinklers and of their methods of operation. 
The reaction type of sprinkler was found to be the most efficient for orchard 
irrigation. A discussion is also given of the operating characteristics of sprink- 
lers, including such factors as capacities, trajectory, uniformity of coverage, 
pressure, pipe friction, and elevation. 

It was found that the factors that determine the amount of evaporation be- 
tween the sprinklers and the ground are wind, relative humidity, and tempera- 
tures of irrigation water and of the air. The percentage of wmter evaporated 
from sprinklers throwing a fine mist wms no greater than from those throwing 
relatively large droplets of water. Small droplets, however, are more easily 
carried' away by the wind. 

The equipment required for sprinkler systems of irrigation is discussed, 
special attention being given to piping, pump, settling box, and the sprinklers 
themselves, and directions are given for installation. 

It was found that as the pumps for stationary spray plants are designed for 
pumping comparatively small quantities of liquids against high -pressures' they 
are not generally satisfactory for pumping irrigation water. Ordinary station- 
ary spray- system pipes are small and. offer excessive resistance to' the flow of 
large quantities of irrigation water. By using light, . welded steel tubing ■-and, 
movable -sprinklers, the cost of installation may be as low as '$40 per -'acre '- 
'when pumping equipment is not required. The cost, depending upon .elaborate- 
ness, may be as' high as $350' per acre. . 

:' .Sprinklers make it possible to, apply water- more, uniformly over, .areas .tu- 
be irrigated, regardless ' of soil type ' or - degree of slope of land. On bare soil, 
-however, ,, when -sprinkler water , ' is ■ applied Taster than the soil can readily 
absorb,' puddling' 'or, washing . of the ,'soil .may .result* When properly applied 
'witho'ut -waste, ,30 -'.fO'' ,36- acre-in.; 'of water ■are generally sufficient to, keep the 
■main root ,z:one' of the ,', soil supplied' ".during the growing season. Since the 
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sprinMer system wets the surface' soil uniform'ly, it x)ro'vicles excellent mois- 
ture conditions for germination and initial growth of a new cover crop. 

Trees in sprinkler plats during the experimental period made greater termi- 
iiai growth and tended to produce larger-sized leaves and fruits, notwith- 
standing the fact that less water was applied, than did trees irrigated by the 
furro'w system. The average amount and intensity of the color of tlie fruit was 
lessened and the maturity was slightly delayed by the use of sprinklers as com- 
pared with rill-irrigated trees. 

The overhead sprinkling has no value in codling moth control but instead 
interferes with the proper control by spraying methods. Aphis infestation 
and leaf hopper injury were not affected by sprinkling. Overhead sprinkling, 
however, seemed to aid in the control of red spiders. 

There w'as a reduction in the average load of spray residue on mature fruit 
harvested from trees Irrigated by overhead sprinklers amounting to from 30 
to 35 per cent when compared with trees irrigated under the rill system. With 
ground sprinklers, the reduction ■was on fruit within 6 ft. of- the ground and 
amounted to as much as 50 per cent. The reduction apparently resulted from 
the wx^atheriiig or the solvent effect of the water sprinkled on the fruit. There 
was a greater spray residue load on fruit from the lower levels of trees with 
overiieacl sprinklers, possibly because of the run-off and drip that accumulated 
or the better initial coverage received. 

The percentage of powdery mildew markings of Jonathan apples at harvest 
time from trees irrigated bj" overhead sprinklers was one-half that on fruits 
irrigated by ground sprinklers or with furrows. 

The effectiveness of sprays under sprinklers Avas reduced by the washing off 
of the copper sprays. Pear blight wms fbund to be more active later in the 
season in orchards with overhead sprinklers than in orchards irrigated by 
furrows. Tlie ground sprinklers appeared to have few^er disadvantages than 
did the overhead sprinklers. The former required less pressure and did not 
wash off so much spray material. IBkirtliermore, they did not favor certain 
diseases as much as did overhead sprinklers. Ground sprinklers, however, 
required additional piping and equipment to irrigate an equal area as com- 
pared with overhead sprinklers. The sprinklers seemed most likely to be 
economically suecessful on light, sandy, hillside soils where the natural head 
of water was sufficient to avoid the use of booster pumps. 

IBesearcli in soil erosion at. the.' North. Carolina Station], J, M. Snydek 
and P. ' lOSl, pp, description 

is given of, the work' „ being .conducted at -the States,vme, Soil ESrosxon Bkirm^ 
in cooperation with .the tJ. S. B. A. 'Bureau of Agricultural E.n.gnieeriiig. . . 

Fnhlicv'Moads,. [November, ' lOSS], (U. S. Dept. Agr., PuMic Roads, IS ; 

No. S, 'pp.AS7^M2’j-l2]; 38) .—-This -number of This periodical ■ con- 

tains the current status of Pederal-aid road construction as of October 31, 1932, 
a table showing mileage of extra wide surfaced roads on State highway sys- 
tems, 1931, and the following articles: Eoad Impact Produced by a Heavy 
Motor Bus, by J. A. Buchanan (pp. '.137-^147, 151) Extra \Wid^ Highways, on. 
State .Systems .(p,.14S) State and Local Goveimmental Agencies, Exempt 'from 
federal Excise 1.0x68 (p. 150) Vi trifled .'Brick '.on Connecticut .Avenue Experi- 
mental Road (pp. .150, 151) ,;aiKl 'Washing Machine' Designed '.'for' Use in De-' 
termining Constituents of Eresh Concrete, by. W. A.". Blanchette ""(pp. 151, '^'452 ),..': 

Supplement 'f O'.. hook :.0 A',:..S..'T, M. 'standards';. 

Soo. Testing JJateriats, 19S2, pp. m, flm pamphlet comprises the 

■second supplement'to; the:; 1930 Book iR.,"" 6 $yp.,''' 

m$), and contains seven standards adopted or revised on September 1 , 1932 
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These include among 'others standard methods of sampling and testing Fort- 
land cement and of a test for distillation of natural gasoline, 

Tlie bearing strength of wood under bolts, G. W. Trateb (U. B. Dept. 
Agt\' Tech. ' Bill. SSB (19 SB), pp. 40, figs. 17), — ^The purpose of this hiilletin' is 
to supply information essential to the proper design of bolted joints in timber 
construction. It presents the results of several hundred strength tests of 
bolted timber joints in which bolts of various diameters and lengths and 
timber of both coniferous and hardwood (broad-leaved) species w’ere used. 
Working values of various types of joint connections, covering a range in 
direction of bolt pressure from parallel to perpendicular with respect to the 
grain, are also presented. In addition to working stresses, details of design 
pertaining to such other features as the required spacing of bolts, the proper 
margin, and the like are discussed. 

Substantially all the detailed information In this bulletin applies strictly 
to common commercial steel bolts. The stress at the yield point of the com- 
mon bolts tested Avas approximately 45,000 lbs. per square inch, Avhile that of 
aircraft bolts previously tested was approximately 125,000 lbs. per square inch. 
A discussion of the effect of such a difference in physical properties appears in 
the bulletin, and a scheme for applying the working-stress recomoienclations 
to bolts having properties greater than those of the common bolts tested is 
presented. 

The tests made were of two general types. In one the applied load acted in 
a direction parallel to the grain of the wood, and in the other it was perpendicu- 
lar to the grain. The tests of bolt-bearing strength of wood parallel to the 
grain AAuth joints having metal splice plates showed that although the strength 
properties of the bolt control to a considerable extent the magnitude of the 
proportional-limit load on a bolted joint, within the limits of the investigation 
the maximum load api}eared to be controlled almost entirely by the strength 
characteristics of the wood. 

With wood splice plates the stresses were somewhat less than those obtained 
when metal splice plates were used. The proportional-limit values for wood 
plates, expressed as ratios to the crushing strengths, averaged 8T per cent 
of the corresponding metal-plate values for the two coniferous woods, and 75 
per cent for the t\YO hardwoods, over an L/D range of from 4 to 12. L is the 
thickness of the timbers in a direction parallel to the axis of the bolt, and JD 
is the bolt diameter. However, the coniferous Avoods tested with metal plates 
averaged 23 per cent better in compressive strength than those tested AAuth 
AYOOd plates. It appears to be a logical conclusion that the aA^erage of the 
87 and 75 per cent ratios AA^oiild very nearly represent the true relation between 
the average proportional-limit stresses for joints made Avith wood splice plates 
and for those made with metal splice plates. 

In the tests perpendicular to the grain of the wood using metal splices, it 
Avas found that the proportional-limit load for a bolt of given diameter in- 
ereased up to a certain L/D ratio and then sloAvly dropped off in the larger 
L/D range. A relatively higher average proportional-limit stress is obtamed 
with ' Wood low in ^ strength than^’ AAUth material of high strength. This in ■ turn" 
again points to the fact that the strength of the bolt in a measure determines 
the.:,proportioBaHimit;Strength"of the joint. ' ' 

'' ■No ' clea 'defined maximum - 'loads were obtained in the tests. Usually the 
test 'specimens, failed under combined; tension across the grain and shear, ulti- 
mately splitting and'.shearing'from-.-end' to; end. ..The average stre^. undei^' the 
bolt when this type of failure "occurred, was much farther above the average 
proportional-limit stress' at large X/H ratios' than it was at small L/D ratios. 
This in a way corresponds to the .-greater, gap between maximtim stress and 
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proportional-limit stress that obtained at large L/D ratios than at small ratios 
when loads were, applied parallel to the grain. 

The tests with wood splices show that no reduction in load need be made 
when wood splice plates are used instead of metal and the load on the splice 
plates acts parallel to the grain of the plates. 

With the bearing stress parallel to the grain and that perpendicular tO' the 
grain known, the' following formula is recommended for calculating the bear- 
ing stress at any angle with the grain : 


PQ 


n~ 

p sin^^H--^ cos^^ 


in which fi is the unit bearing stress in a direction at inclination d with the 
direction of the grain, p the unit bearing stress in compression iiarallel to the 
grain, and q the unit bearing stress in compression perpendicular to the grain. 

A discussion is also given of a number of important details of design, such 
as proper placement of the bolts in a joint, selection of bolt diameter, center- 
ing and boring bolt holes, and the like. 

An appendix deals with a method of fitting stress curves to the data. 

Progress in rural and farm electrification for the 10 year period 192 
lost E. L. A. [Natl Elect, Ught Assoc,] Pul). 237 {1932), pp, II^IS, 
figs. 4). — ^TMs report indicates that the number of farm consumers of elec- 
tricity in the United States increased from 1T7,561 during 1924 to 698,780 
at the end of 1931, and that 13.5 per cent of the total number of farms in the 
United States had electric service as of April, 1930. Of this number 4 per 
cent had individual plants, and 9.5 per cent were being served by electric light 
and power companies. At the mid-year 1932 there were approximately 1,000,000 
farms with electric service from power companies and Individual plants and 
1,000,000 other rural customers outside of incorporated cities and villages. 

The operation of farm machinery over terraced land, C. E-j.Ramsiib {Agr, 
Engm., IS (1932), No. 9, pp. 231-233, figs. 4 ). — In a contribukon from the 
U. S. B, A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, a brief siimmgup of experi- 
ence at the several cooperative soil erosion experiment farms on tlie operation 
of machinery over terraced land is presented, together with suggested jivemedies 
to meet the difficulties encountered. . 


It was found that from the standpoint of traction, particularly in crossing 
the comparatively loose soil in the tops of the terraces, the traek-laying tractor 
had no appreciable difficulty, while the wheel tractor could not readily cross 
the terraces with the same load that it could easily handle between the 
terraces, and much time was lost due to digging in and stalling in crossing a 
terrace. This applies particularly to newly built terraces. 


The 2-bottom plow was found to have a distinct advantage over the single- 
bottom plow; wh^ operating' on The side of a terrace embankment, since there 
is a greater tendency for the ffingle-bottom plow to slip sidewise down the 
slope. A 6-row lister consisting of three independent gangs in one frame was 
used, practically without trouble in crossing terraces with' base widths of 30, 
to 40 ft md a height of 12 to 18 in. The effect of the lister was to reduce the 
effective height. Of ' the terraces. A -a-row Tractor, lister was .used on ' slopes. 

out ot 

terrace so as to prevent reducing the height of the terrace '' ' 

The observations tend to show that, except on very wide terraces, wide drills. 

' ^ess they can be made much more flexible in operation, are not adapted 

crossed at any angle and on the steeper 
shapes, mere a drfll is operated paraUel to a terrace and the width of toe 
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drill is less than the side slope oV the terrace, no appreciable difiieiilty is 
encountered. , Where the terrace is too narrow to accommodate tiie full width 
of the drill,, it is practically impossible to drill seed in the terrace channel 
to the desired depth. In drilling across terraces at any angle the chief 
difficulty consists of a lack of flexibility, which results in planting the seed 
at different depths, too deep on top of the terrace and too shallow in the terrace 
channel. 

With reference to the use of the general-purpose tractor for- cultivating, 
it was found that less digging ' in occurs where the location of the cultivator 
gangs is such that they rise and fall with the wheels of the tractor in crossing 
a terrace. 

Harrows, disks, and rollers operate better on terraced land when built in 
narrow sections, flexibility in the section of a harrow is important for satis- 
factory operation over terraces. With the ordinary hitch the harrow works 
best when operated at about right angles to the terraces. 

The Ohio fertilizer placement tests with corn planters, G. O. Reed (Apr. 
E-ngin., IS {1982)^ Wo. 8, pp. 209-218, figs. P).— This is a progress report of 
studies at the Ohio Experiment Station, some of the results of which were pre- 
viously noted from another source (E. S. R., 67, p. 46S). An experimental 
planter developed at the station is described, which represents an attempt to 
secure mechanically two fertilizer bands per hill, each band being fully 2 in. 
wide and 7 in. long and the bands spaced 3 in. apart and equidistant from the 
seed. 

This machine carries special equipment. Each boot contains two fertilizer 
valves, each 2 in. wide, and the fertilizer stream is split before the material 
reaches the valves. , Each boot opens a furrow 7 in. wide so that ample space 
is allowed later ally for two 2-in. hands fully 8 in. apart. To prevent incoming 
soil from disturbing the fertilizer bands, each depositor Is so arranged that 
all covering soif for the fertilizer drops downward into place instead of moving 
in from the sid,4s, and the seeds are protected until the fertilizer bands have been 
partially covered. 

Although the experimenters did not succeed in securing perfectly shaped 
bands with^is planter, nevertheless wide-band formation, with the bands well 
separa^fg^has been more closely approximated than with any of the commercial 
As an average of all applications, it gave better results than any other 
planter in the 1930 tests. That it places fertilizer safely, from the standpoint of 
germination, is evident from the stand data. At the lighter applications the 
fertilizer may be a little too far from the seed to give best efficiency, but at the 
higher rates of application both the height and yield results show favorably, 
with.no'loss in stand. 

The Ohio experimental planter was not built as a pattern for commercial 
adaptation in its entirety,, but manufacturers have copied from it' some points 
which have, -practical possibilities. 

“There is some evidence that in spite of the rather extensive -placement, 
studies' already, made the agricultural- experiment ' stations are not ■ developing',' 
the theory- and practice of "pla.cement as rapidly as the designer cauruse';'tM 
information. This is especially true of power planter design.’' 

Bevelopment of the, potato harvester, R. U. Blasinoam (Agr. 

{1982), Wo. '9, pp. 287 f .288 f fig. i).— In a contribution; from the Pennsylvania 
Experiment' .'Station -,a brief statement of progress in fhe 'study,; of '-,;;POthtb,,^';,'i^^^^ 
■vester;'' development is presented,,- including;' 'an .'enumeration of the mechanical 
weaknesses" encountereddn the',experim'entai harvester and the red^ign details 
to correct 'them. ' 

, 157429 — 83—8 ' 
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Harvesting and drying rough rice In California, R Baineb (CeWomia Sta 
Bui. m (m2), pp. 29, nu-^. f.J).-The results ot studies of the difterent 
methods of harvesting and drying rough rice iu California and of the relation 

between them and milling quality are presented. . . . , 

It was found that weather plays the most iinpoitant part in the haivestmg 
of the rice crop. A well-planned, adequate drainage system is essential to rice 
production, especially to the harve.sting ot the crop. The method of seeding 
plays an important part in the success of the windrow pick-up system. Rice 
seeded broadcast, either by the common broadcaster or by airplane, is easier 
to liandle than rice that has been planted by a (Irlll. To facilitate rapid diying 
tlie windrow must be supported by erect stubble. 

Ill California, at present approximately 75 per cent of tlie eiop is bandied 
by tbe bincler-tliresber method, and 25 per cent by the combine. Practically 
all of the combined rice is first windrowed and after drying for from 3 to 8 
days is tiireshed by a combine equipped with a pick-up. Direct combining is 
possible when the moisture content in the standing rice is below 15 per cent 
or when some means of artificial drying is available. A push header with a 
2-ft. cutter-bar extension mounted on the front of a tractor is the most sat- 
isfactory means for the opening of rice checks when the windrow pick-up 
method is used. The cost of harvesting by the binder-thresher method varies 
from $15 to $20 per acre and by the windrow i pick-up methdcl from $4.75 to 
$6.75 per acre. 


Losses from the windrow pick-up system may be held below 1 per cent if 
proper machine adjustments are maintained and^ tf good weather prevails 
throughout the harvest period, while the losses from ^ho binder method vary 
fro'm 2 to 10 per cent. Only from 10 to 15 acres can be feindled per day when 
threshing windrows consisting of the grain from a 12-ft. swafih. The maximum 
amount that one combine should be esqvected to handle is 30 (R; acres. 

More agitation in the separating chamber is desirable for t’fec threshing of 
rice than for wheat or barley because of the usual damp cfinditifon of the rice 
straw. Rice having a high moisture content does not give h^gh yields of 
head rice since it lacks resilience to withstand the milling proees|s. Rice con- 
taining an excess of moisture may be artificially dried. Temperallires in the 
drier should not exceed 100° F. Paddy rice may be handled safely in or 
sacks if the moisture content is below 15 per cent. 

Fractures, called sim cheeks, are caused by high temperatures at the time 
of drying rather than merely by exposure to the sun. Temperatures of from 
to 130^’ are commonly found in parts of shocks and windrows that are 
exposed to the sun. These high tempei'atures cause too rapid drying of the 
rice kernels, which' in turn produces sun checks. The percentage of sun check- 
ing is considerably higher in these exposed parts. Sun checking in brbwn rice 
is a fair, though .jmt v a . positive, indication as to w^hat, milling , yields may be 


expected. 

, A device for use in 'deterinining the moisture content of drying' forages, 
E. R. (Jour. Amor, Hoc. Agron., 24 im2)\ Uo. 8, pp, m-Ul, 

Weighing devices developed for use at the Iowa Experiment Station in connec- 
tion with studies on methods of curing and storing hay are descrihed. 


The first device enabled the operator to arrive at the moisture content by 
weighing the same rather large amounts of hay at desired intervals without 
changing their normal exposui'ei The moisture content of the hay was de- 
termined by calculating the loss in weight from a known moisture content at 
the time of cutting. This device made it possible to arrive at a satisfactorily 
accurate approximation of the moisture content of the hay at any time during 
the curing process. ' 
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For' most of tlie work the device used was a rack or frame 10 ft.' long and 
with 'teeth long enough to slide under and lift two mower swaths of hay at a, 
time.' The teeth were of fir 1.25 in. square at the- base and tapering somewhat 
toward the outer end, and were spaced 8 in. apart and bolted solidly to a 2 by 
2-in. piece at the base, making a huge comb-like frame. In lifting the rack 
and hay, a 1 by S-in. board 10 ft. long was placed under the outer end of the 
teeth after the rack had been slid under the hay. The two outside teeth had 
holes in them near the end, and these were slipped over two studs in the ends 
of the 1 by 5-in. piece. 

A second weighing device of the same general type was constructed on a 
smaller scale so that one man might operate and record the weights. It has a 
rigid frame and rigid teeth 5 ft. long. This device Is lifted by means of a 
strap iron bar connected solidly with the back piece of the frame and bent over 
the load with suitable notches in the lower .side to allow for the adjustment 
of the scale to balance the load. A 2-legged rest and a lever across the top with 
the scales on one end enable one man to lift tbe rack and read the weight on 
the scale. This device will weigh a 5-ft. section of swath or windrow. Ordi- 
nary milk scales may be used for the weighing. 

The use of these weighing devices involves either an actual moisture deter- 
mination at the time the hay is cut or an estimate based on previous determina- 
tion. The usual procedure adopted for these studies was to determine the 
moisture content of representative samples of the hay to be harvested for 
several days in sequence, prior to the day of cutting. 

Test data indicate that the weighing device gives a more uniform picture of 
the condition of the hay than is secured from shrinkage samples. It would 
appear difBcult to sample half-dried hay in the windrow with accuracy. Swath- 
cured hay seems to cure out more evenly, and successive shrinkage samples do 
not appear so erratic. Green hay may be sampled rather accurately by the use 
of shrinkage samples. Half-dried or windrow-cured hay is difficult to sample 
accurately, as shown by the extreme variations toward the latter part of the 
test. '' 

ArtiJdcial drying of agricultural products, K, B. Geay, W. ' M. ' Hubst, and 
E. D. Gokdon Apr. Engin., 13 (1982), No. 10, pp. 2G0~2B3, figs. 2).— In a con- 
tribution from the U. S. B. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, a brief re- 
view of the history of artificial drying of agricultural products is given, and 
the important research problems in forage drying are enumerated. 

How to determine the quantity of air and air horsepower delivered by a 
hammer mill fan, J. E. Kicholas {Agr. Engin., 13 (1932), No. 8,,pp. 21^213,, 
figs. 6 ). — mathematical analysis of the problem is presented as a contribution 
from the Pennsylvania Experiment Station and a working theory evolved. Tests 
of the theory with a 15-in. diameter 4-bladed fan operating a commercial 
hammer mill also are reported. 

The recommended speed of operation for this mill is 2,250 r. p. m. At this 
speed it requires 1.85 h. p. to run the fan, while the air horsepower developed 
Is only 0.242, making it 13 per cent efficient. 

' The data show that the mean velocity of the air is 58.1 ft. per second at'; 1,750 
r. p. m, and 83.1 ft. per second at 2,495 r. p. m. This is equivalent to 39.5 and 
57.0 miles per hour. This excessive speed is wasteful both from the standpoint 
0 ‘f power required to produce this velocity and the waste in ground grain, 
especially the fine particles which are carried along by the air through the dust 
collector. The data also show that the po^er necessary to operate the mill 
without, 'any^ load is equally' excessive..' ■ ■■ 
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The condition is particularly hazardous when recoinniendations are made that 
the mill can be operated by a 5”li. p. motor, because even a small amotmt of 
useful load will at once exceed the rating of the motor. 

Principles of refrigeration, W. H. Motz {Chicago: Wickerson S GolUns Co.^ 
J932, S. ed., pp. 3XJi- 1019 f figs. 322). — This is the third revised edition, of this 
hook, in wliicli much of the original subject matter has been rewritten and 
rearranged (E. S. K., 56, p. 783). 

Befpigeration, J. A, Moyee and R. U. Fittz (Ne-io York a^nd London: 
McGimv-Mill Book Co., 1932, 2. ed., pp. ;^g$. 294 ). — ^^his is a second 

revised and enlarged edition of the work previously noted (B. S. R., 60, p. 781). 

A temperature control index in dairy stable standardization, J. L. 
Steahan (Agr. Mngm., IS (1932), No. 10, pp. 2'51-254t figs. 2). — ^The author 
proposes a temperature control index as a guide to design and the use of 
materials of construction and illustrates its application. 

Floor heating for brooder houses, H. Bebesford (Agr. Engin., 13 (1932), 
No. 9, p. 240 , fig. 1). — In a brief contribution from the Idaho Experiment Sta- 
tion the results of experiments on the heating of floors for brooder houses are 
reported. 

Experimental slabs were constructed using several variations in the spacing 
of the heating element and plaster board and Insulating material for the 
construction of the slab. One slab was made in which the soil-heating wire 
was erabedded in asbestos plaster supported by an insulated frame, tlie entire 
slab being covered with a galvanized iron case. The operating characteristics 
of the different floor-heating units showed those made of concrete to be the 
most desirable both from the standpoint of the heat distribution and the storing 
of heat, which is a decided advantage where service interruptions occur. The 
floor-heating units made of concrete required from 6 to 8 hours to reach their 
maximum temperature and retained their heat from 3 to 4 hours after the 
current had been turned off 

Wet litter in: poultry houses, M. W. Miller (Agr. Engin., IS (19S2), No.. 9, 
pp. 238, 23P).— Studies conducted at the Western Washington Experiment Sta- 
tion are reported which sho-wed that forced or natural ventilation helps very 
little in keeping litter dry during wet weather. The warmer houses are built 
the wetter they become because of the condensation of the moisture from the 
warm air of the house on the cold floor. Floor heat overcomes the condensa- 
'tlon , problem and also supplies enough heat to facilitate the evaporation of 
, moisture from the litter, thus keeping it dry. ■ 

AGEICUITUEAL ECONOMICS 

' Ilavestigations In agricultural - economics at the Michigan Station] 
''iMiGMgmi' 8ta. ■Q 15 (1932), No. 2, pp. 'f4’^05, figs. 3).— -Analysis fs „ 

■ 'made by 'A. M. Hauke'of ,925 farm accounts for 1931. Tables are given .and 'dis-, 
cussed showing for the 925 farms and the 290 most profitable and the '290 least 
profitable farms the average cash receipts and expenses; returns for capital, 
management, and family ■ labor ; ■ returns for family, labor and management; 
o^peratoFslabor and management wage ; various' measures of the size .and volume 
of business,;, the, percentages ,, of: tillable ■ acres.' tU' legumes; .the, yields per, acre 
of. different', crops;,' the amount, and- efficiency of livestock ; labor. 'efficiency,'; and' 
a -Comparison'.. of the productive man' '.’work units per tillable .acre,. and on. crops, 
and on prO'dactive livestock' per'., tlllabie.. acre. 

The changes during 1929-1931 made on 87 farms in central Michigan are , 
discussed by P. F. Aylesworth.' Tables are included showing for each year 
the ..average per ,farm cash receipts from sales of , livestock, .of", different', kinds,. 
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from crops, from labor off tbe farm, and from miscellaneous sources; cash 
expenses for different purposes; cash income; inventory changes other than 
cash expenses and earnings; overhead charges; and volume of' business as 
measured by numbers of livestock, croi) acres, and number of men. 

Tables and charts are given and discussed by Ayiesworth and E. B. Hill low- 
ing by months from, January, 1921, to September, 1932, inclusive, the number of 
pounds of dairy ration equal in value to 1 lb. of butterfat, and the number' of 
pounds, of poultry ration equal in value to 1 doz. eggs. 

Analysis is made by K. T. Wright of the potato cost records of 94 growers 
about equally divided between the northern, western, and eastern parts of the 
State. Tables are given showing for table stock and certified potatoes in each 
area the average acreage per farm, cost and yield per acre, and' cost and value 
per bushel, and the relation of yields ' in 1931 to acre costs, by items, cost per 
bushel, and income and loss per acre. Another table shows for all the farms 
and the table stock and certified potato farms the per acre costs of growing 
and harvesting, by items, taxes, interest, income, profit or loss, yields, hours of 
man labor and horse and tractor work, the total cost and value per bushel, and 
the return per hour of man labor. Similar data are also shown for 53 farms in 
1930. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at tlie Xortli Carolina Station, 
1930—31] (North Carolina Sta. Rpt., 1931, pp. 14-20). — Results of investiga- 
tions not previously noted are reported on as follows : 

A table by E. H. Rogers is included summarizing, by items, the average cost 
per acre of producing cotton, and the seed credit, yield per acre, and net cost 
per acre and pound of lint in 1930 on 36 farms in Wayne and Johnston Counties. 
Similar figures are given for the low-cost, the high-cost, and the high-yield 
farms included. A table by Rogers is also included showing, by items, the 
average investments, receipts, and expenses and the fqrm income, labor income, 
value of items for family use, and value of operator’s labor on 62 Coastal 
Plain farms in 1928 and 1930. The averages for each of the four counties 
included are also shown. 

A table by J. G. Knapp is given showing the average percentages of grades 
and staple lengths of the 1930-31 cotton crop grown in the Tidew^ater, upper 
Coastal Plain, and Piedmont regions of the State. Data are also included on 
the consumption and production of cotton in North Carolina, on the average 
prices received for %-in. middling white cotton in different local markets, and 
the premiums for if -in. middling white and %-in. strict middling white cotton 
in central and local markets, as well as information on the buying and selling 
practices of ginners in nine counties in the Piedmont area. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Ohio Station], J, I. Pau- 
■coxEE (Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bicl 159 (1982), pp. 217-220, fig. 1 ),' — Included '.are 
(!)■ a'' map showing for each county of Ohio the average mortgage debt: on' 
mortgaged farms operated by the .owners, (2) a brief description of the method 
of using' t5T>e of lease worked .O'Ut with -a view to adjusting cash rent' tO: 
changes in ■ the 'prices of farm, products, and (3) the table of index numbers, 
of production, prices, and income previously noted JE. S. ,R.,,''38, p. 198)' brought 
down through .August, 1932. ■ 

A' plan for . adjusting cash rent to changes in the prices of farm products, 
M. Peck' (Iowa Sta. Bui 295' (1982), pp. 189-219^ figs. 2). — ^A sliding-scale plan 
'for. adjusting .cash rents for Iowa farm- land on.. the prices of hogs, cattle, corn, 
butter; oa'ts/eggs, poultry, wheat,' hay,.' 'and., 'Sheep' is,. d'escii bed. The theory on 
'Which the plan'' is based, "how it' may;- be' applied to pasture and hay land and 
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to adjusting tlie casli' rental for a past year or the cnrreiit year, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of the plan are discnssecl. 

A form for a sliding-scale cash farm lease is included. 

Development of agricultiiral credit corporations in Arkansas with. State 
aid in 1931, B. M. Gile {Arkansas Sta> Bui. 281 (1932), pp. 39, figs. 3). — Fol- 
lowing the drought’ of 1930, low prices of farm products, and a number of bank 
failures, the number of agricultural ' credit corporations in Arkansas increased 
in 1931 over the previous year, from 13 to OS, the volume of loans made in- 
creased from $1,050,843 to $4,097,284, and the number of farmers served from 
1,022 to 5,595'. This growth was made possible by the enactment in Arkansas 
of the Tolaiid farm relief law, the text of which is given. This law created a 
State agricultural credit board which was empowered to sell bonds of the 
State of Arkansas in an amount not to exceed $1,500,000'. 

In this bulletin are discussed organization and operation, acts and regulations 
for incorporation, the amount and source of capital stock, the purposes of loans 
and types of security, the costs of credit and the margin on loans, and losses 
in 1931. 

Oliio farm land acquired by life insurance companies thru foreclosure in 
1930 [and in 1931], F. L. MokisoN {Ohio State Univ.y Dept. Rural Econ. 
Mmmgr. Bills. 38 (1931), pp. 10, figs. 2; 1ft {1932), pp. 9, fig. i). —-These 
bulletins give for the years 1930 and 1931, respectively, data similar to those 
previously noted (B. S. R., 63, p. 782) . 

Taxation and ability to pay in South Carolina, G. H. Axjll {South Carolina 
Sta. Bui. 286 {1932), pp, 61, figs. 16). — ^Analj^sis is made of the State income- 
tax returns filed by 1,800 individuals in 1929 and by 2,000 individuals in 1930. 
The income-tax returns are filed by the State Tax Commission in the order 
of their receipt, and the sample used was obtained by taking the first 10 of 
each 100 returns in 1929 and each tenth return in 1930. 

Tables and charts are presented and discussed showing for each year (1) 
for 21 net income groups the relation of net income to income taxes paid, to 
other ta.xes, and to total taxes, and the percentage of individuals filing income- 
tax returns who escaped the payment of income taxes, other taxes, and all 
taxes; and (2) by occupations or businesses and by sources of income, the 
average net incomes, the percentage of individuals of difierent occupations re- 
porting incomes less than different amounts in 1930, income taxes and other 
taxes paid, percentage of incomes absorbed by taxes, and the percentage of 
individuals filing returns but escaping taxation. The influence of the number 
of persons escaping payment of income taxes, personal exemptions, and credits 
for dependents, and the income-tax rate upon the amount of income taxes that 
would be received by the State is discussed. 

The average total taxes per individual were $174.86 for 1929 and $145.68 in 
1930, being 5.57 and 6.01 per cent, respectively, of the net incomes reported. 
Income taxes absorbed 0.57 and 0.44 per cent and other taxes 5 and 5.57 per 
cent, respectively, of the incomes in the two years. The group reporting negative 
incomes ranked seventh out of 21 income groups in 1929 and eighth out of 18 
groups in 1930 in the amount of total taxes paid. In the zero to $1,000 income 
group, 32.9 per cent of the net incomes was absorbed by taxes in 1929 and 
42.81 per cent in 1930, as eompared with 3.32 per cent for the $6,000 to $7,000 
group in 1929 and 3.14 per cent for the $14,000 to $15,000 group in 1930, these 
being groups with the lowest percentages in the respective years. The per- 
centage of income absorbed by taxes in some occiipatioii or business groups was 
14 times as great as that in other groups. The i>ercentages absorbed by incomes 
from salaries, wages, commissions, etc., were 1.84 and 1.88, respectively, in the 
two years, as compared with 18.67 and 42.03 for incomes from rents and 
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royalties. , Approximately 50 per cent of the individuals required to file income 
returns paid no, income taxes, more than one- third paid no other taxes, and 25 
per cent escaped all taxation. 

Estimates are given of the increases in income taxes that would result from 
certain changes in exemptions and rates. An increase of income taxes accom- 
panied by a reduction of other taxes, a filing fee on all returns filed, and a 
periodic registration of all persons of tax-paying age with the payment of a 
registration fee are suggested. 

The taxation of farmers .in South Carolina, G, H. Aull (South Carolina. 
Sfa. BuL 285 (1932), pp. 43, fiffs. 13 ). — This study consists chiefly of an analysis 
of data gathered over a period of years extending from 1924 to 1931, inclusive, 
by interviews with 936 farmers in 7 representative areas of the State. Tables 
and charts are included and discussed showing (1), by areas, for different years 
the relation of taxes to total investments, to investments in real estate, to 
farm income, and to operator’s earnings, the average taxes per acre, and the 
average contribution of the farm to family living; and (2) for all the farms 
grouped by size, size of investment, receipts, exi>enditnres, farm income, and op- 
erator’s earnings, data as to taxes per farm, per acre, and per $100 of invest- 
ment, farm income, and operator’s earnings. 

Total taxes decreased from $1.38 per acre for the group of farms of 25 acres 
or less to 40 cts. for the l.OOO-acre and above group, averaging 61 cts. The 
■estimated taxes on land alone decreased from 57 to 24 cts., averaging 34 cts. 
Taxes per $100 invested averaged 82 cts. and decreased from $1.02 for the 
below $5,000 investment group to 79 cts. for the $15,000-$20,0CM} group, and 
varied from 69 to 86 cts, in the larger investment groups. Taxes per $100 of 
receipts decreased from $9.32 for the farms with receipts less than $1,000 to 
$2.77 for those with receipts more than $6,000, and averaged $8.88. Taxes 
per $100 expenditures averaged $4.94 and were $7,04 for the 242 farms report- 
ing average expenditures of $656.43. Taxes iier $100 of operator’s earnings 
decreased from $43.70 for the group earning from 0 to $500 to $6.17 for the 
group earning $2,500 and over, and averaged $13.08. Taxes per $100 of farm 
income decreased from $27.60 for the 0-$500 income group to $5,97 for the 
$2,500 and over group, averaging $15.34. 

The farms with minus incomes paid larger average taxes per farm than all 
the other groups with incomes le.ss than $2,000 and larger taxes per acre than 
all groups except the $2,000-$2,500 group and per $100 invested tlian ail other 
income groups. Farin.s with negative operator’s earnings paid larger taxes per 
farm than all other groups with earnings less than $2,000 and larger taxes per 
acre and per $100 invested than all other groups except the 0"$500 earnings 
group. ■ ■ 

Rural , government (Amer. Gomifry Life Conf. Proc., 14 (1931), pp. VIIlA- 
164 ) ‘ — This volume contains the major part of the proceedings of the four- 
teenth American Country Life Conference, held at Ithaca, N. Y., August 17-^, 
1931. Included are the following papers: The Problems of Rural Government, 
by P. O. Lowden (pp. 1-9) ; A New^ Rural Planning, by F. B. Roosevelt (pp. 
10-17) ; The New Rural Municipality— Br. Galpin’s Ideas, by T. B. Manny (pp, 
18-25); The Proi^erty Tax in State and Local Taxation, by B. H. Hibbard 
(pp. 26-29) ; , Federal Aid, hy H. C. Taylor (pp. 30-34) ; The A. 0. L. A. Student 
Conference, by E. L. Rirhpatricfe (pp. 35-38) ; County Government — ^A Prob- 
lem in Administrative Organization, by R. H. Tucker (pp. 39-44) ; Government 
and Rural Reconstruction in Asia, by K. L. Butterfield (pp. 45-48) ; Rural Gov- 
ernment in India as Observed in Qonnection With My Other Studies, by W. H. 
Wilson (pp. 49-53) ; Can Local Self-Government Be Preserved in Our Rural 
Areas? by P. W. Wager (pp. 54r^) ; Some Factors and Conditions Which Con- 
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tribute to tlie High Cost of Local Government, by H. L. Lutz, (pp. 61-71) ; 
American Traditions in Bnral Government, by G. W. Rntberford -(pp, 72-85) ; 
Public Welfare, a Neglected Phase of Rural Government, by H. I. Curry (pp. 
86-88) ; The Development of County Welfare Departments, by F. W. Hoffer 
(p, 88-161) The Organization and Function of the County Department of 
Health, by B. M. Atwater (pp. 101 - 104 ) ; How Should Public Health Work Be 
Belated to the School Administration, by H. G. Miller (pp. 104-108) ; The 
Relation of the Rural / Schools to a County Child Welfare Program, by M. W. 
Brown (pp. 108-112) ; Freeing Public Welfare Activities from Politics by Means 
of Adult Education, by J. D. Willard (pp. 112-115) ; Criteria for the Selection 
of Local Units of School Government, by H. A. Dawson (pp. 115-118) ; Guiding 
Principles for Dealing with the Problem of Administrative Units for Rural 
New York, by A. D. Simpson (pp. 118 - 121 ) ; State Aid, by F. P. Weaver '(pp. 
121-129) ; Some State Tax Problems, by M. Graves (pp. 129-132) ; Planning for 
County Management, by W. Kilpatrick (pp. 132 - 139 ) ; Is the Separate Incor- 
poration of Rural Villages Necessary or Desirable? by J. F. Sly (Pp. 140-146) ; 
The Case for the Township Unit of Government, by F. G. Moore (pp. 146-149) ; 
Economic and Social Bases of Cooperation Between Villages and Farmers in 
Matters Pertaining to Local Government, by C. R. Hoffer (pp. 149-151) ; What 
Changes Should Be Made in Our Local Units of Government? by H. P. Jones 
(pp. 151-154) ; Government Structure, Powers and Problems in the New Rural 
Municipality, by T. Manny (pp. 154 - 157 ); and Functions and Powers of 
Village and Township Governments, by A. W. Bromage (pp. 158-161). 

Highway policy on a commercial basis, S. Pet3ekson (Quart, Jour, Econ.^ 
46 (i9^^), Wo. S, pp. 4i7-44S).— This article discusses the changes that have 
taken place in highway functions and administration, road policy as affected 
by social benefits and economic benefits other than to traffic, and the commercial 
principle as applied to road investment, financing, and use. 

Farm produce received in trucks in the Columbus wholesale market, 
19S1, 0. W. Hauck (OAio State TJnw.^ Dept. Rural Boon. Mimeogr. Bui, J/S 
. ,pp. '' llJ+20, figs, 6), — ^This is a continuation of the series previously 

noted (E. S. R., 66, p. 384). 

' Livestock trucking in Missouri, F. L. Thomsen and W. B. , Fankhanel 
i^MusouTi' Bta, Bui 317 (1982), pp, 20, figs, i^).— This study deals chiefly with 
the Bt. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph markets, which receive practically 
all livestock shipped from Missouri points and also large numbers of livestock 
from Illinois, Kansas, and other Stales. Tables and charts are given and 
discussed showing for each of the three markets, by years, for hogs, cattle, and 
sheep the percentage truck receipts were of total receipts, 1916-1931; the num- 
ber of animals and the percentage of receipts by rail and truck, 1921-1931; the 
percentage of truck shipments ' of hogs from Missouri originating at different 
distances from , the markets ; seasonal variations' in truck and rail shipments, 
192W930; percentage of the differences in truck rates accounted for by distance 
trucked, 1930; the variations in trucking rates in Missouri according to dis- 
tance, 1930, and the average for different distances in 1930 and 1931; the rail 
rates on livestock, averaged by markets and- kinds of livestock ; and ' the ' total 
cost of marketing by rail and by truck for each kind of livestock. 

Other charts, show for Missouri, by counties, the estimated' truck shipments, ^ 
1930, and' theAecreases' from 1920'in rail shipments of ', hogs for 1924, 1926, 1928," 
and 1930,,; the percentage' ' of' .livestock hauled by '.different types / "of 'truckers in 
Missouri' in 1930; the' decline' from. 1928 -to 1931' in trucking rates for hogs and 
cattle to the Kansas City markets ; and the -relative growth, 19^1931, in the 
number' of' hogs trucked''to' the'"three:market 5 . 
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Cost of producing hay on Nevada range cattle ranches, G. A. Bbennen, 
C. E. Fleming, G. H. Smith, je., and M. R. Beuce ( Femdci ^ &ta. Bui M9 { 19S2 ), 
.pp. Uh figs. 6) This bulletin , shows the average production cost of hay and the 
important factors affecting the costs on the 20 ranches' on which cattle pro-' 
duction costs have been previously noted (E. S.' R., 66, p. 681). The detailed 
method and procedure is the same as that in the previous study, and the pres- 
ent bulletin is prepared for use in conjunction with the bulletins previously 
noted (E. S. 'B„ 67, p. 471). 

Tables and' charts show the average costs, 1928-1930 (exclusive of interest 
charges), total costs, and costs of gT'Owing and harvesting hay on each of, the, 
20 ranches. The average costs, exclusive of interest, for ail the ranches are 
also given, by items, and an estimate is made of the total cost for 1982, by 
items. Using 5 of the ranches with natural hay meadows and 5 with reclaimed 
hay fields, comparison is made of the costs per ton of growing and harvesting 
and total costs. The advantages and disadvantages of each type of hay 
growing are discussed. 

On the individual ranches the costs per ton of growing hay varied from $1.08 
to $10.44, averaging $1.94; the costs for harvesting from $2.57 to $8.71, averag- 
ing $3.80; and the total costs from '$3.74 to $19.15, averaging $5.74. The esti- 
mated total cost in 1932 Is $4 per ton. The average cost per ton of growing 
hay on the 5 natural meadow farms was $1.30 and that of harvesting $2.93. On 
the reclaimed meadow farms, the costs were $1.99 and $3.62, respectively. 

Factors influencing the time of buying feeder steers and of selling them 
as choice summer-fed steers, H. J, Henney {Kansas Sta. Bui 258 (1982)^ 
pp, S6f figs. 14 ). — This bulletin deals with full feeding choice steers for the late 
summer and early fall market and analyzes the relations between the size 
of the corn crop and the price of steers and between the time of buying 
Stockers and feeders and the time of selling fat steers and the margins between 
purchase and sale prices. 

Tables and charts are included and discussed showing the corn production, 
1905-1931, in the United States, Kansas, and the Oorn Belt States ; the rela- 
tion, 1921-1929, between corn production in the eight major Corn Belt States 
and fed steers slaughtered at Chicago one year later; the trends at OMcago 
of choice steer prices for 15 months and good steer piices for 14 months after 
small and large corn crops ; margins between purchase price of feeders and 
Stockers at Kansas City and sale price of fat steers at Chicago, 1901-1929; 
relation between corn production in the eight Corn Belt States, 1925-1930, and 
the change at Kansas City in price of feeders from early to late fall ; relation 
between the price trend of feeders at Kansas City from February to May one 
year and the succeeding year; price trends of choice feeders from February 
to May in the years 1921-1930; the effect of time of the Tuly to Ueeemher peak 
price, 1922-1930, of choice fat steers on the time of the peak price the next 
year ; the effect of corn production the previous year and the change in the 
price of corn from winter to summer on the supply of good to choice steers at 
Chicago in September and October; the effect of current corn production on the 
fall trend of feeder prices; and the effect of feeder price trend one year on the 
trend during the same period in the following year. Some of the findings and 
conclusions' readied, follow. : 

The time of buying was as important as the time of selling. Sizes of the 
corn crops, both old and new, are responsible for many of the cattie-price 
changes, a large crop' tending to ' furnish- more grain-fed cattle than a small 
crop' during the ■ 12' months 'after 'November. ^ Profits or losses on choice grain- 
fed steers sold from January' to May are more' Important 
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crop in deteriiiiiiing tlie strength of the feeder demand in the following August 
to September. Price declines or advances for any short period tend, in the 
absence of more important influences, to reverse the price trend for the same 
period the following year by causing the cattle feeders to market their supply 
when prices are highest. 

In a large corn crop year, late fall purchase of feeders was usually more 
profitable.' In years following heavy winter-feeding losses, fall purchases of 
feeding steers rather than stockers tended to net the greatest margin if 
steers are finished for the next summer or fall market. Stockers purchased 
in the fail and sold the next fall as grain-fed cattle, if handled on the deferred- 
feeding system, usually made a greater margin than feeders purchased either 
in the fall or spring or stockers purchavsed in the spring. A corn crop 10 per 
cent above normal has tended to result in a supply of fed steers at Chicago 
the next fall from 15 to 20 per cent above normal. A large corn crop in the 
Corn Belt has resulted in more than the usual decline — approximately 10 per 
cent — in the fat-cattle price from October to January. The usual decline in 
fat-steer prices from Octoher to April has been from 5 to 8 per cent in years 
of small and from 15 to 20 per cent in years of large corn crops. In large 
crop years a large part of the decline came in December and January. 

Drom the standpoint of possible market declines, full feeding choice steers 
for the late winter market has been more risky than full feeding for any other 
market. The risks in holding choice steers fed from October to January have 
not been as great after small corn crops as after large crops. May and June 
fat-steer prices have seldom been above the prices in the preceding October and 
November. May prices have been higher only with very small corn crops. The 
June price tended to be higher than that of April or May, especially if the 
May prices were lower than the April prices. 

The' poultry enterprise on Kansas farms, M. Evans {Kansas Bta, BuL 
fd'57 (19SB), pp, 2d, 5).--~This bulletin is based chiefly on data published by 

the D. S. Department of Agriculture and the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, the findings in studies made in Jackson and McPherson Counties, 1920- 
1924, and in Bourbon County in 1925 and 1926, and data from farm account 
records secured by the Extension Service of the Kansas State College. 

The size, distribution, and investment in the poultry industry of the State, 
prices of poultry products, and the factors affecting such prices are discussed. 
Tables are included and discussed showing the effects of size of flock on invest- 
ment, man labor used, egg production, amount of feed fed per 100 hens, 
different items of operating expense, receipts of different kinds, income and 
profits from poultry, livestock and poultry products used on the farm, and 
the farm family consumption of eggs and poultry. 

Man labor requirements per hen decreased from 2.9 hours per year for 
flocks of 100 hens or less to 1.6 hours for flocks of 151 hens or more. No 
great variation was found in yearly egg production per hen in the different 
size flock groups, but meat production per hen averaged 7.7 lbs. in the small 
flocks and 9*6 lbs. in the large flocks. most of the farms studied, farm- 
grown feeds made up 90 per cent of the ration fed. Cash expenses other than 
feed purchased made up about 10 per cent of the total cost of the poultry 
enterprise. Feed averaged 43.4 per cent of the total cost for pe flocks studied, 
man labor 28,7, building charges 6.1, interest 4.8, overhead 3.1, and other 
,e:xpensesmot 'Cash' 7 '■per'eent.^'^a., ; , , / 

Cash sales constituted 70 per cen^^ total receipts, and products used 

on the farm 30 per cent. Eggs sold and used on the farm constituted 63 per 
cent and poultry sold and used 37 per cent of the total receipts. Total receipts 
per hen decreased from $3.14 for the small flocks to $2.20 for the large flocks, 
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averaging $2.51. Eeeeipts from the poultry enterprise constituted ,5.5 tier cent 
of the total farm receipts on the farms with flocks of 100 hens or less and 22 
per cent on the farms with flocks of more than' 300 hens. ' Per capita consiimp- 
tion of eggs and poultry were higher on the farms with the larger flocks. 

A survey of some of the factors that influence the price of eggs in the 
Cleveland ■ territory, W. B. Stout {Ohio State Univ., Dept. Rural Econ. 
Jlimeogr. Bui. S5 {19S1), pp. IS} +51, fiffs. 16).— Tables and charts are included 
showing the origin of eggs received by 22 wholesale dealers in the Cleveland 
market in 1929. Based on information from 415 egg producers in 17 counties 
in the northeastern part of Ohio, analysis is made of the grading of eggs sold, 
the marketing outlets used, and the prices received. The attitude of high class 
retailers toward direct buying from the producers is discussed. Analysis is 
made of (1) grades of eggs and prices on the Cleveland, Chicago, and New 
I’ork markets; (2) the price spreads between comparative grades of eggs bn the 
three markets and between different grades on the same market; and (3) the 
relation of cold storage holdings to the prices received for eggs. 

A preliminary report dealing with some of the marketing problems of 
the West Virginia Poultry Producers Cooperative Association, L. G. Fostek 
and P. E. Davis (Ohio State Univ.\ Dept. Rural Rcon. Ifimeopr. Bui. 44 {1932)^ 
pp. [i]+17+[i], figs. 6 ). — This is a study of the grades of eggs delivered by 
65 Ohio members of the West Virginia Poultry Producers Cooperative Associa- 
tion during the period July 1 to December 31, 1931, and of the relation of the 
size of flocks to the grades of eggs. Tables and charts are included showing, 
by mbntlis, the deliveries (number of dozens and percentages of total) of eggs 
of different grades by the producers grouped by size of flock — under 126 hens, 
126-225 hens, 226-325 hens, and over 325 hens. Tiie percentages of eggs of 
different gi’ades delivered by the poorest and best producers in each group are 
compared with the average for the group, and the increased returns that the 
pobrest producers ’would have received if their grades had equaled those of 
the average producers and of the best pi*oducers of the groups are shown. 

Milk marketing information on Ohio markets, 1932: Cooperative dairy 
marketing associations and their milk selling plans, P. A. Young, G. 
McBside, and R. W. Sheeman {Ohio State XJniv., Dept. Rural Econ. Mimeogr. 
Bui 46 (1932), pp. S2, figs. 7). — ^The flat price, use classification, and base sur- 
plus methods of selling milk are described. The plans used in Akron, Canton, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield, and Portsmouth, Ohio, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., are discussed. The operation of typical base surplus plans^ — one 
with a different base used for each month, and one with a base set according 
to the producer's production during the last five months of the year — is illus- 
trated, . using five typical producers. 

A study' of the milk and cream supply of Greater' Providence, 1929— 
19S1, X G. FmmmG (Rhode Island Sta. Bui 237 (1932), pp. 40, figs. 14}*-^'. 
Tables and charts are given and discussed showing for the years 1929-1931 
the annual and monthly receipts (1) of milk and cream, by States of origin ; 
(2) of grade A milk, total, raw, and pasteurized; (3) of grade A milk from 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; and (4) the monthly and annual sales and 
surplus,, grade A milk. 

Total receipts of milk in the area increased nearly 12 per cent during the 
period. Receipts of cream decreased about one-third. Rhode Island furnished 
on an average about 51 per cent of the total milk supply and 85 per cent of the 
total grade A supply. Shipments of milk from Rhode Island decreased about 12 
per cent in 1^1 compared with 1930. Grade A milk constituted about 20 
per cent of the total supply of the area. The grade A raw supply decreased 
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during tlie period from 65 per cent to about 52 per cent of ■ the total. ' grade A 
supply. 

Tlie organization and operation of cooperatiYe creameries in Kansas, 
G. Montgomeky and W. J. Caulfield (Kansas Bta, Bui. 259 (1992), pp. 44, 
figs. 7). — Tbe problems and essentials ■ in organizing a cooperative creamery, 
building and equipment costs, tbe principles of successful operation, tlie rela- 
tion of volume of business to operating expenses, and tbe factors affecting the 
price that can be paid for butterfat are discussed. Data obtained in a survey 
made of 9 cooperative dreameries in north-central Kansas form tbe basis for tbe 
greater part of tbe discussion. 

Bconoinic aspects of tbe marketing of honey, M. P. Rasmussen (U. 8. 
Dept Agr., B ur. Agr. Econ.,, 1992 A pp. l2'\-\- 199, figs. 8 ). — This is a mimeo- 
graphed preliminary report of a study of the honey marketing situation under- 
taken during 1927 and 1928 in cooperation with the New York State College of 
Agriculture. Five phases of honey marketing in the United States are con- 
sidered as follows : (1) A study of w’hoiesale prices in western United States 
and New Fork City, 1964-1928, of extracted and comb honey from different 
floral sources and in different types of containers, including a comparison of 
the prices of honey, sugar, butter, bee supplies, farm wages, and the U. S, 
Bureau of Labor index of wholesale prices of all commodities; (2) a review 
of national production data, and studies of local production and marketing of 
honey in New York State and Minnesota to ascertain how beekeepers in these 
States disposed of their honey during 1926 and 1927 ; (3) a study of the dis- 
tribution of honey in the principal cities in the eastern, midwestern, southern, 
and far western sections of the United States, made to ascertain the relative 
importance of different wholesale agencies as outlets for honey and the difflcul- 
ties eBcountered in the wholesale distribution of honey; (4) studies of honey 
distribution by retail stores in the New York metropolitan area, Chicago, and 
in Mmira, N. Y., a typical small eastern manufacturing city, made with a view 
to learn how much honey was being sold by the average store, what sales re- 
sistance was being encountered, and how the volume of sales might be in- 
creased; and (5) a study of consumer likes and dislikes with regard to honey, 
made to ascertain consumer habits and attitudes toward honey, per capita 
consumption of honey, its uses, and related facts. 

Marketi,!ig Peimsylvania potatoes in fifteen-pound containers, ■ T. K. 
CowDEN (Penmylmnia,. 8ta. Bui. 281 (1932), pp. 19, figs. 3). — The results ob- 
tained by 45 Pennsylvania potato growers in 19 counties who marketed potatoes 
in 15Gb. containers in 1931 and by 172 stores in 35 towns and 21 counties with 
which the growers , dealt are - ana.ly zed. . . The cost of marketing in 15Gb. con- 
tainers as compared with' 120-lb. sacks, the cost of grading and sacking bakei^s 
from seed potatoes, the returns to growers from potatoes marketed in 15Gb. 
containers, market preferences, merchants’ opinions regarding selling potatoes 
In the small containers, types of outlets for potatoes marketed in small con- 
tainers, the .-...average spread between tlie prices-, of potatoes in small containers 
and 100-lb. sacks on eastern terminal markets from October 1, 1931, to June 1, 
1932, and the- advantages an'd, disadvantages of marketing Penns-ylvania potatoes' 
in 15-lb. containers are discussed. -. Some of the findings were- as- follows : ' Market-, 
ing potatoes in 15Gb. cloth bags cost 15.66 cts. per bushel more than marketing 
In 120-lb. sacks. The return in ' .advertising value, ability to .move- the, -crop, 
and the devel'opment mf , new markets.' were more im,portant .than , -the ..'direct 
financial returns, from,, the -us-e of the -smaller,- container., Of" the '45', growers - 
cooperating, 21 believed that the use of small sacks is not pimctical. The retail 
grocery store was the best outlet for 15-lb. containers. The open-mesh sack 
was, the- best small' 'container* ^ It--,:was,''-fotind that the quality of potatoC'S 'in 
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15-lb. cO'iitaiiiers miist be high, and in most cases a select grade was most 
satisfactory. 

Tbe author states that “marketing potatoes in 154b. containers appears to 
offer little advantage to the Pennsylvania potato industry, at least during the 
next few years. A few growers may be able to use this special package ad- 
vantageously in their marketing program. A limited market exists for a good 
quality potato in a consumer-size 'package. The grower must find a trade that 
will pay for the service before this method of marketing ' will be profitable. 
Thus far, in most cases, the trade has been unwilling to pay the additional 
price for the bag alone, and also has expected to obtain a superior quality of 
product in the small package. As long as the small bag serves as a means 
of identifying quality, it has some advantages.” * 

The .Internatioiial wheat conferences during 1930“"S1, A. E. Taylop. 
(Wheat Studies, Food Research Inst. IStanford Univ.'], 7 (1931), No. 9, pp. 
llj +439-475). — This is one of a series of studies of the world wdieat situation 
and outlook in relation to national policy. Agricultural distress is indicated 
as the cause of agrarian agitation for higher wheat prices. Some sixteen con- 
ferences, held by wheat-surplus-producing countries to promote collective action 
in the matter of raising wheat prices, are reviewed. 

It is stated that at the London conference a quota plan failed of official 
acceptance because of the position of the delegation from the United States in 
support of the continuation of international marketing of wheat upon estab- 
lished grain exchanges. “ It is the first time an international monopolization 
has been sought to control a staple foodstuff.” 

Financial results of speculative holding of wheat, H. Wobkixg, A. M. 
Kobe, and P. S. King (Wheat Studies, Food Research Inst. [Stanford Univ.}, 
7 (1931) y Ro, 8, pp. 11]+405-437, figs. 9). — Speculative holding of wheat, 
defined as “ holding in the hope of . . . anticipated speculative gain,” is con- 
sidered as a part of the process of marketing the crop or of taking it out of 
the hands of producers and placing it in the hands of consumers. Distinetions 
are made between speculative and other gains and losses, such as merchandising, 
processing, transporting, or storing. Distinctions are also made between risk- 
taking, in which the speculator anticipates price changes but does not produce 
them by any act of his own, and manipulation. 

Gains and losses on the visible supply and on all commercial stocks as experi- 
enced by different classes of dealers and traders are reviewed. The conclusion 
is reached “ that speculators in wheat futures taken as a group have in the past 
carried the risks of price changes on hedged wheat and have received no rewmrd 
for the service, but paid heavily for the privilege.” 

Projected waterways in North America as related to . export of wheat, 
A., E. Tatlob. (Wheat Studies, Food Research Inst. [Stanford UmI-u.], 8 {193B), 
Ro. 9, pp* — ^Three waterway improvements, the, Hudson Bay, 

the Mississippi' audits tributaries, and the St. Lawrence, are discussed. 

Optimistic forecasts of advantages to American, wheat growers are viewed as, 
unwarranted. The .Hudson ' Bay ,route-may be of significance' to . Saskatchewan.,'^ 
The Mississippi route.-will mainly divert Kansas and Nebraska., wheat, 'fro'm.'. 
present rail or rail-anddakes routes. Texas and Oklahoma . will not .be affected.'^ 
Savings of about 5 cts. ,a bushel, in freight rates “would he, divided, in propor- 
tions varying . from year to, yea.r, mainly between, grow,ers of export, wheats 
affected and European , consumers.” . ... 

■ The opening of the.'' St. Lawrence.wa.terway might .lead to expansion of acreage 
in, Canada and lower wheat, prices ..in '.the, ...United ,. States. Justification of this 
improvem'ent sO' far as, the United , 'States is concerned must be based on other 
considerations than the export , of wheat, It ; will probably benefit urban in- 
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cliistries more than agriculture, and farmers .more in tlie prices they pay than 
in the prices they receive. ' 

Economic iiatioiialisni in Europe as applied to wheat, A. E. Taylok 
{Wheat Stuities, Research Inst. {Btanford Univ.}, 8 (1932) y No. //., pp. 

11] -{-261-27 6). — The world-wide depression is viewed as tending to accentuate 
previously existing nationalistic tendencies. Economic, financial, and i^olitical 
difficulties are inflneneing leading European countries to adopt programs and 
policies characterized as economic nationalism. Centering upon wheat, these 
measures are leading to expansion of production and curtailment of imports. 
Immediate consequences are lower quality of wheat products, higher prices, 
higher costs of lower-scale living, and reduced consumption — ^all these manifesta- 
tions in the face of an overwhelmingly large world wheat supply. Such meas- 
ures are viewd by the author as better suited to a period of wheat scarcity 
than to one of abundance. 

The conclusion is reached that such self -containment measures are gravely 
complicating the world wheat problem ; that the more European countries enter 
into them, the less wheat the United States may reasonably expect to export to 
Europe; that these developments bear little relation to the principle of com- 
parative advantage; and that though restrictive legislation may hold on te- 
naciously once it is adopted, it will tend to subside with the restoration of 
prosperity. 

Russia as a producer and exporter of wheat (Wheat Studies y Food Re- 
search Inst. IStanford Univ.], 8 (19S2)yNo. 5-d, pp. 11 J -{-277-^375 y pis. 4, figs. 
i(l).“--This represents a condensation, by M. IC Bennett, of a study based upon 
the worh of T. P. Timoshenko. 

Erom an examination of factors influencing wheat production in the Soviet 
Union, it seems improbable that that country will soon recover the pre-war 
imsition of the Russian Empire as an exporter of wheat. Sizable exports may 
be anticipated, however, in years of high yields. 

For the pre-war level to be reached, production would have to increase faster 
than population. The heavy exports of 193(1-31 were made possible by re- 
stricting domestic consumption. Expansion of the total area cultivated must 
take place on lands heretofore fallowed and relatively poox'-quality land of 
Asiatic Russia. In this process it is improbable that yields will be increased 
or even sustained. 

In the expansion of the cultivated area, developments planned for animal 
husbandry and the production of feed and forage crops will compete with 
bread grains for the land. Though wheat acreages may increase faster than 
rye, rye being a bread grain in Russia, the amount of wheat exported will be 
conditioned upon domestic requirements for bread grains. 

Factors affecting exports ' of United States hog products, G. B. Thorne 
and Richards (U.-S. Dept. Apn, Bu7\ Agr, Econ.y 1932y, pp. 51y fi^s. 16}.— 
The factors affecting United States exports of hog products to the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Cnha, Canada, and other countries ; the prospective trends 
of hog production in Germany and Denmark, the Netherlands and Boland, 
Canada, Rnssia, and other eonntries; and the new developments affecting 
United States exports of hog products are discussed, ' ‘ 

Charts and tables are included showing United States exports of hog prod- 
ucts, 1865-1931, and commercial hog slaughter, 1880-1931; United States ex- 
ports of pork and lard expressed as a percentage of total production, 1900-1931 ; 
inspeeted hog slaughter in Germany and Denmark, and United States exports 
of hog products, 1911-1931 ; the ratio of United States pork exports to lard ex- 
ports, 1876-1931 ; the relation bf > United States exports of hog products and of 
total United States exports of pork to hog slaughter in Germany and Denmark 
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and tO' United States hog slaughter; relation of total United States exports 
of iard to hog slaughter in Germany and to United States lard production; 
imports' into the United Kingdom, 1900-1931, of bacon from the United States, 
Denmark, and other countries, of ham from the United' States, Canada,, and 
other countries, and of lard from the United States and other countries; 
lard imports into Germany, 1900-1931, from the United States and other 
countries; relation of United States exports of bacon, hams, and shoulders 
to the United Kingdom to total bacon ' imports from continental Europe, to the 
United Kingdom and to United States hog slaughter ; relation of United States 
exports of iard to Germany to hog slaughter in Germany and to United States 
lard production; relation of United States exports of bacon, hams, and shoulders 
to German^" to hog slaughter in Germany and Denmark and to United States hog 
slaughter; relation of United States lard exports to Cuba to United States 
lard production and to value of Cuban sugar crop ; and the relation of hog-feed 
price ratios and hog slaughter in the United States, Germany, and Denmark. 

A selected bibliography is included. 

Crops and Markets, [November, 19S'2:3 (U. S, Dept. Agr.P Crops and Mar- 
kets, 9 (1932), Fo. 11, pp. Jf09--44S, figs. 5). — Tables, charts, reports, summaries, 
and notes of the usual types are given. An article on Income from Farm 
Production in the United States (pp. 439-443) includes and discusses tables 
showing the gross income from farm production, by years 1909-1932, and by 
crops and livestock products for the years 1929-1932; the gross income, 1920, 
1930, and 1931, from crops and from livestock and livestock products, by States 
and also by commodities; the gross income, annual expenditures, and income 
available for operators’ capital, labor, and management, 1924-1931; and for 
owner operators reporting, 1924r-1981, the average size of farm, value of farm 
real estate, value of farm, personalty, receipts by source, cash outlay by prin- 
cipal items, change in inventory of personal property, net receipts, interest paid, 
amount spent for farm improvements, value of food produced and used on farms, 
value of family labor, change in value of real estate during the year, and the 
proportion of farmers obtaining net incomes within specified ranges. Data 
are also given, by geographic divisions, for farm returns in 1930 and 1931 and 
for ranges of net returns for 1931. 

Greece: A guide to official statistics of agriculture, population, and food 
supply (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Agr. Econ. BiMog. 39 (1932), pp. 
IVA-I 42 , pj- 1 )‘ — This is the second bibliography of the series previously noted 
(E. S. R., 68, p. 266) , and part 2, methods of coHeetion and analysis of official 
statistics, by J. D. Black and C. Ladas, covers the same subjects as part 2 of 
the previous report. Part 1, compiled by A. M. Hannay, includes official 
publications of the Greek Government containing agricultural statistics found 
in the library of this Department and the Library of Congress. 

Agricultural co-operation in Ireland ' (Loudon: G. Roiitledge d' 80 ns, 1931, 
pp. Xiy+4^4')-— The history of cooperation in Ireland is traced and the /legal 
status described. The. development, and present status a'nd tyiies' of .cooperative: 
creameries, agricultural and credit societies, bacon factories, marketing, in- 
surance and other,, organiz.ations, and , the central orga'nizations are discussed.' 
A detailed survey, by counties, of existing organizations is included. 

This book was prepared by The Horace Plunkett Foundation. 

. '' Agricultural cooperative' organizations, .in Czechoslovakia, L, F. BvohiJs: 
(Lu Cooperation Agricole TcMcoslotnqm. Praha (Pragne) : Union Cent. 
Doop. ' Agr., 1931, pp. 74, pis. 14,. fig. 1).--B^he development and present status', 
of .' the,;:cooperative movement, are. descri'bed,",'and /the principal organizations and 
their 'results are ' discussed. 
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Year book of agriciiltiiFal co-operation, i9SS, edited by The Hob ace 
Plunkett Foundation {London: Routledge S Sons, pp. ¥1~]~540 )> — ■ 

Included are articles as follows: (1) Co-operative Edncation, by M. Digby (pp. 
26~d2) Canada— Tbe Wheat' Fools, by J. T. Hull (pp. 135-153) ; Co-operation 
in,, India, by H. L, Kaji (pp, 217-2S2) ; The Present Position of Agricultural 
Co-operation in Germany, by Gennes (pp. 269-284) ; Norway's New Milk Plan, 
by R. 'Mork (pp, 300-305) ; China — Origin, Extent and Prospects of the Move- 
ment '[Agricultural Cooperation], by C. M, Chen (pp. 393-398) ; and China — 
Promotion [of Agricultural Cooperation] by the International Famine Belief 
Commission, by X. S. Bjang (pp. 399-408) ; (2) articles describing, agricultural 
cooperation in different countries as follows: Ireland — ^The Irish Free State 
(pp. 97-114), Northern Ireland (pp. 114^123), by H. F. Norman; Scotland, by 
J. M.'Bamsay (pp. 1,24-1,27) Canada— Ontario, by J. A. Hand (pp. 154-162) ; 
Nmv Zealand, by T. C. Brash^ (pp. 163-166) ; Australia— Western Australia, by 
T. H. Bath (pp. 167-171) ; Australia— New South Wales, by A. B. Sheldon 
(pp. 172-181) ; Tasmania, by K, W. Winspear (pp. 208-213) ; Jamaica, by 
Lord Olivier (pp. 233-238) ; Butch East Indies, by J. 'H. Boeke (pp. 259-262) ; 
France, by L. Tardy (pp. 285-299) ; Finland, by H. Kennedy -(pp. 306-319) ; 

Poland, by J„ Bargiel (pp. 320-337) ; Italy, by G. Costanzo (pp. 338-343) ; 

Greece, by S. Amloniades (pp, 376-384) ; Egypt, by I. Rashad (pp. 385-392) ; 
Argentina, by B. B6rea (pp. 409-418) ; and Mexico, by the Director of Agricul- 
ture (pp. 410-424) ; and (3) unsigned articles on cooperation and the crisis 
(pp. 1-25); Co-operative Auditing (pp. 63-76); England (pp. 77-96); Wales 
(pp, 128-134) ; Notes on New South Wales (pp. 181-192) ; Australia— Queens- 
land (pp. 193-207); Union of South Africa (pp. 214-216) ; Trinidad and 
Tobago (pp. 238-240) ; British Guiana (pp. 240-244) ; Ceylon (pp. 244-246) ; 

■ Malaya (pp.' 246-248) ; The Gold Coast (pp.., 248-252) ; Nigeria (pp. 252, 253) ; 

Kenya (pp. 253-255) ; Fiji (pp. 255-258) ; The French Colonies (pp. 263-268) ; 
Iceland (pp. 344-349) ; Latvia (pp, 350-856) ; Estonia (pp. 357-361) ; Gzecho- 
slova,Ma (pp. 362-369) ; ' and Hungary~A' National Plan (pp. 370-375). 

The new legislation on cooiieration and recent publications are reviewed, and 
a bibliography on agricultural cooperation is included. 

ETJEAI SOCIOLOGY 

Farm st,aiidai’ds o,f ' Ii\iii,g in Fanlkner County, Arkansas, T. 0. M'cOoiiMicK 
•^(jLrhamas 'Sta. But B79 (1932), pp. :35).— The data for this study were 
' gathered from 385' farm families, one-half- of which were natives of the county 
' and, 'three-fourths were ,iiatives of the State, ■ Of the total number of, families 
studied, 270 were owners and 115 tenants. The average size of owner fan,iilies 
was 3.5 members, while tenant families, averaged, 5.7 members. - The average 
net cash income per owner family was $809 and that of tenant family was $510. 
When the money - value of /farm products was added to net cash income, owners 
,,, ^.reeeived $1,407'' and tena,nts ,$1,024 per -annum. - 

- ' , ".'Owner families 'enjo^yed better standards., of living. ,The , average number of 
-roo-iiis per owner , dwelling -' w'as. :4.4, compared with 3.7 per tenant dwelling. 
"'Thirty-nine '.per cent, of owners and 15 per cent of tenants had water-heating 
'-arrangein'ents, ,,Six per cent of owners and 2 per cent of tenants had refrigera- 
tors. Ail ten'ants’ homes and 96 per ■cent,,:, -of'' owners!' homes', were,- .lighted 
kerosene lamps. Ten per cent of owners and 7 per cent of ..tenants had tele- 
phones. Forty-four and one-tenth i>er-.’-:cent of owners, and' ',14.8, '■.per , cent- '','of 
tenants had automobiles. Owners owned an average of 40 books and' , received 
47 periodicals and tenants owned 25 books and took 3.4 periodicals. ■', Of 
periodicals, weekly papers stood first and., farm journals 'Second.' Only ,18- per 
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c-ent of owners and 7 per cent of tenants took daily newspapers. Excluding 
school and chnrcli ■ affiliations, 46 per cent of owner families and 65 per cent 
of tenant families belonged to no organization. 

Owner families received 57.4 per cent of their living from the farm and ten- 
ants 58.6 per cent. Owners and tenants spent, respectively, 50.9 and 56.4 per cent 
of their income for food, 12.4 and 12.6 for clothing, 10.3 and 8.8 for rent, 4.6 
and 4.6 for fuel and light, 4 and 4 for furnishings and equipment, 2.3 and 1.4 for 
miscellaneous household expenses, 3,6 and 4.7 for health, 2.1 and 1.7 for ad- 
vancement, 0.9 and 0.9 for social and recreational expenditures, 2 and 2.2 for 
miscellaneous personal items, 1.1 and 0.9 for church and chanty, 1.4 and 1.3 
for life insurance and savings, and 4.4 and 0.5 for taxes. 

Contrary to general theory, both owner and tenant families tended to have 
more living children as their net cash incomes became larger. Net cash income 
was most closely associated with the family standard of living, but of some 
Importance also were distance from town, education of operators, and, indh 
rectly, age of operators. 

Ihe adequacy of farm standards of living, N. L, Sims and O. R. 'Wasson 
(OMo State Univ., Bept. Rural Econ, Mimeogr, Bui, S4 and Oherlm Col., Dept. 
Sociol. Mimeogr. Bui. 1, Joint Pub., 19$1, pp. Jf/f, pis. 7). — ^TMs bulletin reports 
the results of a study, made in the fall and winter of 1929 and 1930 by the 
department of sociology of Oberlin College, of the relative quality and costs 
of various institutional services in Oberlin village, exclusive of Oberlin College, 
and the Oberlin urban area. Educational, church, public health, welfare, fire 
protection, library, and hospital facilities, and economic, fraternal, patriotic, 
social, recreational, and educational voluntary associations are discussed. 

Some trends in rural social organization in four OMo counties, E. D. 
Tbtbbau, R. C. Smith, and J. P. Schmidt (OMo State Univ., Dept. Rural Moon. 
Mimeogr. Bui. 4^ {1981), pp. 44, '(ig. 1 ). — ^This is a study of the changes that 
have taken place in some of the organizations and institutions in Darke, Defi- 
ance, Pike, and Trumbull Counties since their settlement. It was made with a 
view to determine any general tendencies in the changes and the factors respon- 
sible. The i>hysical features and agriculture of the counties are hrlefiy de- 
scribed, and the changes in each county in xwpulation, communication facilities, 
the school, the church, lodges, farmers’ institutes, the grange, the farm bureau, 
cooperative aasociations, 4-H clubs, health organization, and recreation are 
discussed. A chart is included showing the periods of organizational change 
in the four counties. 

The principal factors conditioning organizational change were increasing ease 
of communication, agricultural changes, changes in the numbers and distribu- 
tion of population, and the price cycle. 

' An economic and social survey of Roanoke County, G. R. Stevens ( Va . 
Univ. Rec., Ext. Ser., 15 (1930), No. 1, pp. 130, pis. 5). — This is the fourteenth 
in a series of economic and social surveys of Virginia counties. A very de- 
tailed picture of natural resources and economic and social development is 
presented.' , 

An economic and social ■ survey of Frederick County, J. 3, Pickesau. and 
G. Fogg .{Fa. Univ. Rec., Ext. Ser., 15 (1930), Wo. 2, pp..l42, pis. 5) “This, 
survey includes a historic sketch of Frederick County and information eoneern- 
ing its towns, natural resources, population, wealth, taxation, manufacturing, 
agriculture, schools, organizations, problems, and progress. 

The 'awakening comniiiiiity, M. MiMS';and :G. 'W.' M (New York: Mae- , 
millan Co., 1932, pp. XXVn+27S ). — ^This is the story of Miss Mims’s work ** in 
organizing the' communities "of. Iiouisiana to know better their needs and to 
, ' U57429—33 — -9'' ,' ''' 
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meet these needs through the cooperative neighborly spirit.’’ Part 2 includes 
programs , tor community nights vrMch have been successfully used by the 
organized communities of Louisiana. . 

Tlie story of a village coniBitiiiity, H. O. Sever ance {Wew York: 0. E. 
Bteehert d Vo,, 19S1, pp, |ii]-{-i7S, pis. 2). — ^The author tells a historical and. 
reminiscent story of, his home village. The life and activity of, the village, in- 
cluding the homes, schools, churches, businesses, men and women, are described 
from personal knowledge. From the first ten chapters one receives a picture of 
the settlement- and growth of a rural community. The eleventh chapter shows 
how this community became urbanized and industrialized. 

A guide to the literature of rural life, compiled by B. Y. Landis (New 
York: Fed. Vouneil Gkurches of VJirist Amer,, Dept Research and Ed., [1&29], 
pp. Amer. Country Life Assoc., 19S2, rev. ed., pp. 16), —The 1929 edition is 
an annotated list of recent and more accessible publications, and the 1932 edition 
is a revision. 

AGEICUlTUaAL Mm HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

College botany, G. B. Bigg {Philadelphia: Lea d Fehiger, 1930, pp. zyilJ-f 
' pi. 1, figs. 156). — ^This book has been prepared from the view^point of its 
use in a liberal education. “ The manner in which this viewpoint has been used 
in this hook is discussed in the introduction.” 

The story of wheat {Indiana Sta., 1931, pp. 69, figs. 7d) .— This publication is 
described as “an interesting by-product” of the work of a special committee 
working under the auspices of the Commonwealth Fund in a study of “the 
problem of the content of the social studies in the modern school curriculum.” 
A popular account is given of the history and status of wheat production, 
especially in the United States, describing cultural and harvesting practices and 
machinery, the development of harvesting implements, improvement of the crop, 
marketing, the commercial movement of wheat and wheat products, milling, 
baking, and various wheat products. 

EOODS— HUMAN NUTEITION 

. Foo-d preparation, M. D. Sweethan (Wew York; John Wileg d Bons; Lon- 
don: Chapman M XI+SU, figs. 5d).--This volume difters from 

the usual college text on food preparation or experimental cookery in that, in 
view of the fact that food preparation is no longer confined to the household, 
considerable attention is given to food processing on a commercial scale and 
by commercial methods. Less attention is given, moreover, to skills and tech- 
, ■ Eics ■aan to the evalu-ation of methods of food processing from the' standpoint 
Of nutritive value, digestibility, palatabfiity, sanitary quality, and economy of 
the resulting; '.product. .'-The background for ' the later treatment of' various 
types of foods Is laid in the first three chapters, dealing with the evaluation 
"Of . foods' ac-co.rding to the five staiida.rds just enumerated; a. classification of 
the processes' used in food preparation, as subdivision and, fractionation, heat, 
..'removal of ..heat, .and. chemical processing; and a. discussion- .-of . the structure 
of foods in terms of colloidal and physical chemistry. 

The general plan followed in the succeeding . chapters: ' dealing with the va- 
rious food groups is illustrated by the' outline of - the'' first of '.'these chapters- on 
cereals: The consumption of cereals in the United^' "States,. the proximate com- 
position of cereals, the structure of cereals and the processing of cereals and 
i eyalt^tlon of the products including heating, subdivision, fractionation, malt- 
ing* tod teadiation. Essentially the same plan is followed in the remaining 
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chapters on fruits and' vegetables (two chapters), milk and its products, eggs, 
fats and oils, meat and allied foods, sugars and . their nse in food mixtures, 
frozen mixtures, and flour mixtures (two chapters), A final chapter deals with 
meal planning according to the standards used in Judging individual foods. 

Experimental cookery, B. Lovte {Netv York: John Wiley SonSj London:' 
Chapman S Hall, 1932, pp, Xl-i~498, figs, 60).— The author states in the intro- 
duction that ‘"the principal function of . this volume is to present our newer 
knowledge of food preparation and cookery processes from a chemical and 
physical basis, particularly that of colloid chemistry,” and further that “ it is 
hoped that this volume will fill a need for a textbook for discussion material 
for food-preparation courses in colleges and as a reference work for teachers 
of secondary schools. It is also hoped that the reference to and summary of 
articles in the literature will create an interest on the part of the student to 
read and interpret them for herself.” The particular value of the text, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is as a reference work on the colloidal chemistry of 
cooking processes and on original source material in experimental cookery. 
The arrangement of subject matter is as follows: The relation of cookery 
to colloid chemistry, sugar cookery, freezing, fruits and vegetables, Jelly, gelatin, 
meat, emulsions, milk, egg cookery, wheat flour and bread, batters and doughs, 
and fats and oils. Laboratory outlines and extensive references to the litera- 
ture accompany each chapter. 

Report of activities of A. A. O. C. baMng research fellowship, P. P. 
Mekeitt, M. J. Blish, and R. M. Sandstedt {Cereal Chem., 9 (1932), No. S, pp. 
175-238, figs. 32). — ^Tliis is the final report of the laboratory activities of the first 
A. A. 0. C. baking research fellowship project, a preliminary report on which 
has been noted previously (E. S. R., 66, p. 687). The report includes numer- 
ous additional studies and the general recommendations of the research fellow 
and his associates. 

The cooking quality of potatoes, M. D. Sweetman (Maine Bta . Bui. S60 
(1931), pp. 194, 195).— This is a progress report on factors affecting or corre- 
lated with mealiness in potatoes (B. S. R., 68, p. 273.) 

Cooking tests with Lima bean flours, A. M. Field and E. Kaufman (Jour. 
Some Econ., 24 (W32), No. 7, pp. 626-630).— The authors report that the dis- 
agreeable beany flavor of Lima bean flour may be largely removed by heating 
the flour in shallow uncovered pans in an oven at 300® P. for 15 minutes and 
that the resulting flour may be used satisfactorily in a number of products. 
Recipes are given for Lima bean muffins and Lima bean flour soup, with sug- 
gestions for alterations in the recipes for spice cake and Boston brown bread 
when unheated or heated Lima bean flour is substituted for part or all of 
the usual wheat flour. Proximate analyses are reported for two samples of 
commercial Lima bean flour. 

The utilization of calcium in soy beau diets, W. H. Adouph and S. C. Chen 
(Jour. Nutriiian, 5 (1932), No. 4* 2>p. 579-385).— Calcium metabolism expert-' 
meats on three adult Chinese subjects on diets in which the greater part of 
the ealcium was furnished by milk and by soybean curd, respectively, are 
reported, with the conclusion that the calcium of the soybean curd is utilized 
as well as that of milk. There was better retention of calcium on a' high than' 
a low protein intake. The minimum daily calcium requirement for a Chinese 
adult of 65 kg body weight is estimated to be about 0.45 g. 

ATumbersof bacteria in 'frozen food stored at several temperatures,' JSv^G.' 
'Pbescott, P. K. ' Bates',', and M.'.E, Biohuands (Amer. Jour. Pul. Hmlifi, 22 
(1932'),. No. S, pp. ,257-262).— In this preliminary report data are presented on 
the number of' bacteria' per' gram in various quick frozen products' at intervals 
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during storage at —6.6, —12, and — IS"* 0. The materials included haddock, 
lamb chops, spinach, strawberries, raspberries, and orange Juice. 

Ill general the numbers of organisms were small and ■ decreased on pro- 
longed storage. The iiiactuations in count. were so great that no definite conclu- 
sions could be drawn, except that it was considered unlikely that any physical 
or .'Chemical changes', taking place in the products could be clue to inicro- 
organisms. *‘In certain foods the decreases in numbers of bacteria occur 
more rapidly and to a greater degree at the higher storage temperatures, and 
this may be due to the lack of the protectiye action of extreme cold against the 
unfavorable environment provided the organisms by the foods.” 

A health aspect of frozen vegetables, R. P. Stbaka and L. H. James (Amer. 
JO'Ur,.Pul), Health, 22 (1982), No, 5, pp. 473-492, figs. 2). — Peas were selected 
for an extensive investigation by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
of the effect of freezing on the survival and toxicity of Glostridimii dotulmum 
spores and the possibility of development of botulinus toxin in vegetables which 
had been improperly handled after defrosting or when accidentally defrosted 
during storage or transportation. The present report deals with a part of the 
latter phase of the investigation. 

The samples, amounting to a total of 1,200 containers, were packed, inocu- 
lated, and frozen at Seattle, Wash., and shipped to Washington, J>. 0., for study» 
Three methods of preparing the hand-shelled peas were followed-— washing in 
cold water, washing in cold water and then blanching in boiling water, and 
washing in cold water followed by blanching in boiling brine. Pour types of 
containers were used— No. 2 plain tin cans (sanitary type), rectangular 1-lb. 
cardboard boxes, wide-mouthed 16-oz. commercial glass Jars equipped with 
metal friction caps for sealing under a vacuum, and 1-lb. cardboard tubs (circu- 
lar) with cardboard tops. The peas in some of the containers were left uninocu- 
lated, others inoculated with less than 100 botulinus spores (mixed types A 
and B), and others with approximately 100,000,000 spores. The packing was 
done with vacuum (tin and glass containers only) and without vacuum. Pour 
methods of defrosting 'were used — ^water bath at 43® C. vsuth immediate exami- 
nation, ice box for 3% days, room temperature for days, and water bath 
at 43® until def rented (2 hours) followed by cooking in 2.5 per cent brine and 
storing at room temperature for 3 days. Each test condition was selected 
because of some particular relationship either to the handling of the frozen peas 
or to the growth of 0. hotuUmim, 

In the final examination the peas were removed to sterile Jars, crushed in 
the 50 c c sterile water used in washing out the container, and shaken vigor- 
ously. The liquor was used for the examination, which included determinations 
of total anaerobic bacteri.a and spore counts, isolation of 0. deter- 

mination of pH, and toxicity tests on guinea pigs. 

'■ It is 'emphasized that toxin was obtained only in the defrosted samples that 
had been, held at room temperature. All of these samples were definitely spoiled, 

' No.' toxin, was obtained from containers , defrosted and examined immediately, 
or from containers defrosted and held in an ordinary ice box. 

, ,,Of '.'24'' ,,tin.'conta.i^^^ of uninoculated peas, most of ^ which wwe held for '3 
'.' days a.fte.r defrosting, . 2 were toxic and 8 others yielded botulinus spores, 2 of 
which "were ob'talned.from "Sample's examined immediately after defrosting.'. In 
24 tin contamers of lightly inoculated materiar held for tlie same length of 
time, 4 samples were toxic and, of 24' heavily inoculated Sr were, toxic., ' ' In' card- 
board containers, most of which urere.held for the same length' of time ^ (3 day's)' 
after defrosting, 2 of 16 iminoeulated samples w^ere toxic and 3 yielded botulinus 
cultures. Two of 16 lightly inoculated and 5 of 16 heavily inoculated samples 
were toxic. All of the uninociilated peas which developed toxin had been 
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blaneiied. Tlie cultures isolated' consisted of both type A and type B in 
approximately equal numbers. - 

The effect of dairy mannfactiiriiig processes upon the mitritive value of 
milk. — The apparent digestibility of fresh whole milk and of evaporated 
milk, W. B. Nevins and D. D. Shaw {Jour, 5 (IddB), No, '5, pp. 

49 ^), — ^Fresh whole milk, milk evaporated in the laboratory from the same lot, 
and two brands of commercial evaporated' milk were compared for complete- 
ness of digestion in paired feeding tests with, albino rats, following the technic 
in feeding and management described previously (E. S. E., 64, p. 594). 

No significant differences were found in the digestibility , of the fat, sugar, 
and total solids of the fresh and the evaporated milk. The protein of the fresh 
milk was more completely digested than that of either the commercial or labora- 
tory evaporated milk. These findings were confirmed when the feedings were 
reversed, showing that the lower coefficients for evaporated milk were not 
related to the individuality of the animals. “The differences in digestibility 
of fresh whole milk and of evaporated milk do not explain fully the differences 
in the nutritive properties of the two kinds of milk, since the evaporated milk 
proved superior for growth.” 

The addition of raw beef or meat scrap to a wheat-milk diet, W. 0. 
Russell {Jour, Nutrition, 5 (1982), No. 4 , pp, d47-S57). — This contribution from 
the New Jersey Experiment Stations discusses certain improvements which 
have been made for breeding purposes in the Sherman diet B — one-third dried 
whole milk-two-thirds ground whole wheat, with sodium chloride to the extent 
of 2 per cent of the weight of the wheat. In preliminary trials a comparison 
was made of the original diet B and this diet supplemented by (1) 5 g of fresh, 
raw, lean beef per rat per day, (2) meat scrap fed first in 1- and later in 2^g 
daily amounts and after 4 months at a level of 10 per cent of the diet, and (SI 
800 mg of dried yeast daily. Although only a small number of animals was 
used, the results showed that “ growth of breeding stock to the mating age, re- 
productioh, and growth of young are markedly better when raw beef or meat 
scrap is used with diet B. The meat scrap is equivalent to raw beef in these 
respects, and both are superior to dry yeast.” 

A more extensive comparison was then undertaken of diet B with the same 
diet supplemented by meat scrap, the constituents consisting of 60 per cent 
ground whole wheat, 30 per cent dried whole milk, and 10 per cent meat scrap 
(Swift’s), with the addition of sodium chloride to the extent of 2 per cent 
of the weight of the wheat. Tabulated comparisons of reproduction and 
growth records, starting with 19 female rats placed at 28 days on each of 
the two diets, show a marked superiority of the animals oh the supplemented 
diet in weight at 120 clays of age, number of litters, number of living young, 
number surviving the first 7 days, and the average weights of the young at 
7 and 21 days. The Inclusion of the meat scrap caused an increase in the 
protein content from 19 to 22.02 per cent, in calcium from 0.33 to 1.19, and in 
phosphorus from 0.49 to 0.89 per cent, and in the Ca : P ratio from 0.67 to 1.34. 

A further' comparison is' reported of the average weights of male and',' female 
rats at' various ages as reported' hy ’Sherman and Campbell for diet B,, 'by Macy 
et al. (E. S. R.',,57, p. 390) for diet B supplemented 'by fresh cabbage'' or 'I'ettuee 
and with fresh cow’s milk 'ad' libitum 401 *' lactatinganiinais, by Smith and Bing 
(E. S. R., 61, p. 694) for diet B modified by replacing one-half of the sodium 
chloride wi.th" calcium carbonate,' feeding fre'sh' lettuce daily, and supplying the 
laetating rats 'With"' 9 g of,, dried .yeast per 'week, and the values obtained in the 
present 'Study for diet'B supplemented' with meat scrap and with fresh meat. 

Each of these modifications of" diet B':' brought about an improvement in 
growth, rate. ' The reason for the improvement ''is'not, known,, but the conclusion 
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of Smitli and Bing that the improvement' observed in their colony was probably 
clue to more favorable relationship between calcium and phosphorus, as well as 
to an alteration in the potential reaction of the diet, is thought not to hold, 
inasmuch as raw beef brought about as favorable a response as meat scrap, 
although furnishing no additional calcium and changing the potential reaction 
of the diet ha the other direction from that of the diet of Smith and Bing. ' The 
po’ssibility ■ is suggested of a factor favorable to ■ growth common to cabbage, 
lettuce, meat scrap, and raw, beef. 

The effect, of . figs and small amoimts of raisins on .urinary acidity, L. G. 
gAywExn {Jour. Nutrition, B (1932), No. 5, pp. 519-52B ). — ^The investigation of 
the effect of the ingestion of grapes and grape products on urinary acidity 
(E. S. E., 67, p. 478) has been extended to the effect of a smaller amount 
of raisins and also of the common white Calimyma fig, a strain of the Smyrna 
variety. The general plan follow’ed was similar to that of the earlier study. 
The basal diet was the same except that in the raisin experiment the raisins 
were incorporated in the bread in such proportions that each pound loaf con- 
tained 5 03S. of raisins. The amount of bread ingested was such as to furnish 
105 g of the raisins daily. This caused an increase in the pH of the urine of 
from 0.45 to 0.6 unit over that of the basal diet, this amounting to from 50 to 
60 per cent of that noted in the previous study for 300 g of raisins. The in- 
crease in pH of the urine resulting from the daily ingestion of 330 g of figs 
ranged from 0.9 to 1.1 units, or a slightly greater change than that produced 
by an equivalent weight of raisins. 

The increases in pH of the urine were accompanied as previously by corre- 
sponding decreases in ammonia excreted and in total acidity. These changes 
were greater for 300 g of figs than for 105 g of raisins and slightly greater than 
for 300 g of raisins. 

Both figs and raisins caused an increase in the alkaline reserve, which was 
greater for the figs than the raisins. As in the previous study, there appeared 
to be a definite correlation between the alkalinity of the ash and the physio- 
logical; reaction. 

The organic acids of the raisins were completely oxidized and those of the 
figs to the extent of 97.5 per cent, as compared with only 92.8 per cent oxida- 
tion of the ra.is!ns in the previous study.' “Consequently It would appear that 
for considerable quantities of natural grape and fig products the body is 
capable of completely oxidlzmg the organic acids. For larger quantities of 
the .".raisins ' only. 92 to 95 per cent of the organic acids ingested may be 
■oxidized.”' 

The Ijafluence of diet on renal and blood vessel changes, F. Bischoff 
(Jmr.r Nutrition, 5 (1932), No. 4, PP- 4^1-4B0) In this cnt.ical review of the 
" Mterature : OB' the subject, including both diet experimentation with' laboratory 
■■ '.animals.' .E'nd clinical work with human subjects, four diet constituents are coii- 
' sldered separately-— cholesterol, protein, acid ash, and vitamins. Much of the 
.'evidence 'presented is criticized on the gro-und of too drastic experimentation or 
■toO'. many /uncontrolled variables. The final conclusion drawn is that “ diet may 
.'have little', to do, with the spontaneous kidney ^and' blood vessel changes observed 
in', lower' animals a,nd', with, the cardiovascular renal diseases found, .in man, 

' The,' progress, of the research is, at the, stage where 'positive,' results' are 'attained 
only by a degree of exaggeration' which .destroys,- , their .practical significance. 
A more thorough , application, of the, 'statistical .method ■ and .more' carefully 
designed clinical experiments based on 'acceptable objective' measures /must be 
Instituted in the study of diet ha hypertension, 'arteriosclerosis, and nephritis.” 

, in growth m ' sm index of health status, '0. E., Tiibkee, ,B. 

Etteb, and 0. Wiotemoib (Amer. Jour, Tuh. Mealth, 455- 
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46*4, figs. i). — In view of the present custom of paying less attention to comx3ari- 
sons. of lieigM and weight figures for school children with standard tables than 
to , successive , measurements on the same child, a comparison was made' of the 
health habits of a group of 05 school children whO' failed to gain over a period 
of 3 months with those of a control group of 100 cMIdreii who gained regularly. 
The children in the first group showed appreciably poorer health habits and 
lower health status than those who gained regularise Nearly three times as 
many had two or more important unhygienic habits, serious physical defects 
were nearly three times as numerous, with nearly twice as many individual 
children having such defects, , illness was nearly twice as common, and the 
number of children defective in two or.. all three of these respects was ever 
four times as great in the first group as in the second. 

The authors conclude that while intermitteney in gaining weight does not 
distinguish sharply between children who seem to need attention and those who 
do not, it is more commonly accompanied by unsatisfactory health and that, 
therefore, it is worth while for teachers, school nurses, and schobi physicians 
to give such children individual attention. 

The influence of mnscnlar work on protein metabolism, H. B. 0. Wilsoh 
(Jour, Phgsiol., 75 (1932)^ No, 1, pp. 67-80 ). — In attempting to solve the problem 
of the rdle of protein in muscular work, the total nitrogen and total sulfur 
output in the urine was followed in a single male subject 30 years of age and 
w’eighing 65 kg during four experiments on diets differing in the quality but 
not to any appreciable extent in the quantity of protein. In the first of these 
diets the principal source of protein was 100 g of cheese daily, in the second 
50 g of cheese and 40 of gelatin, in the third 250 g of beef, and in the fourth 
four eggs daily. The rest of the diet consisted of bread 4T0 g, butter 100 or 
125 g, jam from 150 to 250 g, and one apple daily. Each experiment consisted 
of a preliminary period, a work period, and a post-work period. The lengths 
of the work periods in the four experiments were 18, 5, 4, and 4 days, respec- 
tively. The ’work, which was done on a hand or bicycle ergometer for l-hour 
periods dally, amounted to 22,000 kg m per day in the first two and 34,000 in 
the last two experiments. 

The work time was prolonged in the first experiment in order to determine 
whether, with prolonged work, the rise in nitrogen output previously noted in 
the literature as occurring during a short period of work would fall with pro- 
longed work. The nitrogen and sulfur outputs fluctuated considerably through- 
out the experiment, but rose to a maximum between the seventh and twelfth 
days of work and then fell gradually to a value below basal, rising slightly 
during the last three days. The S N ratio of the maximum excess over basal 
values was 1 : 13.0 and fell to infinity at the close of the final work period. 
The retention on the first 3 days after work .showed a 'S : N ratio approaching 
that of muscle tissue. These figures are interpreted , as indicating that when' 
wwk is commenced an increased rate of metabolism, is initiated with katab- 
olism tending to exceed anabolism up to a. certain period .after which katab- 
of nitrogen per 1,000 kgm of work. 

That the increase in excretion of nitrogen and. sulfur has mo relation to the'; 
amount of work done, but is related- to the quality of the protein ingested, 'is, 
.shown by- the. values ■■ of' the excess output of both nitrogen and sulfur during 
the first 4 days’ work in the four series of experiments, these being as follows: 
'Mrst experiment 'N O.OTS'.and 'S 0.028 g, ' second' 0.50T"and '0.037, third 0.371 and 
.0.0^, and fourth O.O^ and '0.043" g,, '''.respeGtively. '. The total excess output of nitro- 
gen' for each experiment, including the period a.fter work, divided by the total 
amount of work done gave values of 43, ST, 15, and 0 in' terms of milligrams 
of nitrogen per 1,000 kg m of work.; 
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The author concludes that the metabolic processes of the ■ body should be 
considered as a whole. “ The organism does' not appear to metabolize protein, 
fat, and carbohydrate, each of them ' entirely independently of the other two. 
Eather it wotild seem that if the energy turnoyer is increased, the tuniOYer 
of' nitrogenous matter tends also to increase, and similarly when the tunio'ver 
of nitrogenous matter is increased by means of additional dietary protein, a 
1 ‘ise in ■ the energy output follows, as is illustrated by , the specific dynamic 
action of protein or indeed of any of the energy yielding foods. What the 
significance of this increase in nitrogenous metabolism during work may be 
Is not certain, but it is possible that it is of advantage to the organism, par- 
ticularly in relation to the muscular hypertrophy and improved physical well- 
being that ultimately follows prolonged training.” 

Muscle creatine in nutritional muscnlar dystrophy of the rahbit, M, 
aomrscH and E. P, Bkown {Jout, Biol. Ghem., 97 {WS2), No. 2, pp. 549-561, 
— “In this paper are reported the results of analyses for creatine, total 
nitrogen, moisture, and fat, carried out on 62 muscles obtained from 15 rabbits 
in various stages of nutritional muscular dystrophy [B, S. R., 66, p. 796] and 
on 28 normal muscles from 5 controls. Analyses of cardiac muscle, which 
remains normal in animals with severely degenerated skeletal muscle, have 
been included, as well as some determinations carried out on brain” 

The data show an absolute as well as relative loss of creatine in the skeletal 
muscle, with no demonstrable loss in either brain or heart muscle in the ani- 
mals suffering from muscular dystrophy. In the last stages of degeneration 
both the white muscle and red muscle contained from 110 to 250 mg of creatine 
per 100 g of tissue, an amount representing the normal creatine level in the 
heart muscle. The creatine coneenti'ation in the degenerated muscle was found 
to be Inclependent of the fat content, which varied from 0.5 to 48 per cent. 
White muscle showed not only a greater reduction in creatine than red muscle, 
but more severe pathological lesions. 

Vitamins: A survey of present knowledge ■( [<?^. Brit.} Med. Research Gomu 
eil, Spec. Rpt. Ber, No. 167 (1932), pp. 332, figs. d4).--Tiiis is the third edition 
of the monograph on vitamins noted from the first edition (B. S. R., 43, i). 
262) . In the present revision the committee appointed by the Medical Research 
Council jointly with the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine consisted of 
B.:''Mellanby (ehainnan), H, Chick, K. H.' Coward, d. M. Hamili, A. Harden, 
W.:B. Haray, P, G. Hopkins, R. A. Peters, O, Rosenheim, and S. E. Zilva.' • This 
committee was assisted in the preparation of the material for , particular sec- 
tions, by' W, R. Aykroyd, 0. W. Carter, S. J. Cowell, M. A. B. Pixsen, E. M. 
Hume, G. P. 'Marrian, R. A. Morton, and M. H. Roseoe.' 

The,-o,rder' of treatment of the subject matter consists of an excellent his- 
torlea,! introduction, followed by chapters -on vitamin A, vitamin D, vitamins 
. and dental tissues, vitamin E, the vitamin B complex, (including in addition to 
vitamins and' Ba other factors^ not, fully recognized l)y all investigators), 
pellagra" 'as a, vitamin de,ficiency disease, vitamin C, some' nutritional aspects 
of Cow’s milk with special reference to the vitamins, vitamins and human diets, 
'Und vitamins in relation to. the diet of the^mother and the infant. 

An ,ext€5nsive list of , .reference's to, the liteiuture ' is appended, together with 
U' 'table of .the filial! tam^e distribution' of vitamins A, D, E, .Bi, B:, the B com- 
plex,. and -O, and, the full report of .'the League of Nations conference on 'vitamin 
standards (E. S. R., 67, p. 776)., , ■ ■ • 

A stock diet for rats bred for vitamin tests, K. H. Cowabd, M."R. Gambden,' 
and E. M. Lee (BmJietm. Jour., 26 (1932), No. $, pp. 679^90, fig. I).— Attention' 
Isj called to the fact that diets satisfactory 'fo,r ■ rat, .'.colonies in one., labO'Catory 
may not be as satisfactory in another.'. '.Difficulties' eE'Co.U'nt.ered , in . atte'inpts to 
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ttse tlie Steenbock stock diet (E. S. R., 50, p. 765) and the Sherman diet are 
described, together with attempts, at first nnsnccessfiil, to develop a new stock 
diet. The one finally adopted as the most satistactory has the following com- 
position : Ground yellow maize (corn) 65, ground whole wheat 20, “ light white ** 
•casein (B. D. H.) 9, dried yeast 5, sodium chloride 0.5, and calcium carbonate 
'0.5 per cent. This is supplemented with 20 per cent dried milk added to the 
diet and 2 g each of fresh liver and of water cress per rat twice a week. The 
lactating does are given in addition 5 per cent of dried yeast, and during the 
•IMrd week of lactation the liver is omitted. 

This diet is not completely satisfactory from the standpoint of fertility, but 
it is considered inadvisable to modify the diet to increase fertility as the young 
might thereby have too great a storage of vitamins. A definite seasonal varia- 
tion in reproduction has been noted, which is accounted for by seasonal varia- 
tions in certain constituents of the diet such as the fresh liver, water cress, 
and dried milk. No seasonal variations have been noted in the growth of the 
young rats on the diet. 

The diet is considered satisfactory without further modifications for stock 
to he used in tests for vitamins B and G. For vitamin A W'Ork, liver is given 
■only once and beef three times a fortnight. Rats weighing about 30 g are 
taken for the test and usually cease to grow at about 80 to 100 g weight. The 
milk bought in the open market in summer (England) is used than with dried 
winter milk. It is considered preferable, however, to use a limited supply of 
vitamin D reserves of young from colonies on this stock diet are higher if dried 
•dried summer milk than to use winter milk eontiiiuously. 

Standardised preparations of vitamins A and B (Nature [London] ^ ISO 
No, SSW, p. S2) . — Attention is called briefly to certain standardized prep- 
arations of vitamins A and D which have been prepared by British manufac- 
turers for general clinical use. The preparations include pure crystalline vita- 
min D supplied by the British Drug Houses, Ltd., under the name of Radiostol 
Solution and Radiostol Pellets, The former is a tasteless preparation of the 
pure vitamin in oil of such activity that 1 fluid oz. is equivalent to 50 fluid oz. 
of cod-liver oil. The pellets contain the pure vitamin D in cocoa butter (one 
pellet being equivalent to a full adult dose of cod-liver oil). The other products 
noted are from the Glaxo Laboratories and include Ostelin, liquid and tablets, 
both prepared by the carefully controlled irradiation of ergosterol. The liquid 
is standardized to contain 5,000 international units of vitamin D per cubic 
centimeter and is said to be tasteless and miscible with water. The tablets 
contain 500 units of vitamin D each, together with neutral calcium glycero- 
phosphate. Another product of the Glaxo Laboratories is Adexolin, a mixed 
preparation of vitamins A and D in proportions normal to cod-liver oil. This 
is available as a liquid and in capsules, the former being 20 times as active 
as a good cod-liver oil and largely free from the objectionable taste of ordinary 
fish, liver oil concentrates. 

Yarlation in growth response of rats in vitamin A tests compared with' 
-the' variation in rats growing normally, K, H. Gowabb (Bioahem, Jour., 
(■ 1932 ), No. S, pp, 69t~10S, fig. 1). — ^Data from AOS vitamin A tests 'involving 
1,307 rats , under similar conditions of basal diet, housing, etc. (E. S. R., 66, 
'P. ,591), have been, subjected to statistical analysis' in 'Comparison with growth 
"data for 460 normal rats to, determine. the degree' of accuracy obtainable with 
Teasona'biy small numbers'' , of , animals' in general,' , tests for vitamin A. 

■ / '■ .s# \ 

The standard deviation s 5 of a single determination of the increase In 
weight of either ,bucks ,or' does, in , a ''fl 'Wee,ksV growth' test Tor vitamin A was 
rfoun'd to be the same aS' that , of the normal increase in weight for the same 
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period and beginning with the same ' average weight. The standard' deviation 
( 5 = 14.72 for bnchS' and 11.02 for does) was the same whatever the . mean 
increase or the average, initial weight of the groups. The degrees , of accuracy 
obtainable were within the^ same range whether the' mean' increases in weight 
and corresponding doses of. the oil used as standard were low or high. ITor the 
sa.ine degree O'f accuracy about twice as many does as bucks must be used on 
account of the steeper curves relating the growth of bucks to the dose, which 
more than compensate for their greater standard deviations. The use of 8 
bucks or 15 does for a' vitamin A test is suggested. ''Formulas are given for de-* 
termining significant differences in the mean increases in weight of any two 
groups of rats containing both bucks and does. 

The influence of vitamin Bg on carbohydrate metabolism, [trans. tltlelv 
J. A. Collazo and G. Pi-Suneb-Bayo {Biochem. Zfmlir., $50 No, 1-6, 

pp. 89-108), — Disturbances in the carbohydrate metabolism of pigeons, pre- 
viously noted as occurring in the absence of the vitamin B complex (B. S. E., 
50, p. 16S) , are thought to be due to lack of vitamin Ba rather than vitamin Bi. 
This conclusion was drawn as the result of a series of experiments on pigeons 
suffering from avitaminosis on a polished rice diet and treated with extracts of 
yeast autolysate, orange juice, and an acid plant extract in which vitamin B 
(Bi) and various enzymes had been destroyed by heating for three hours at 
from . 100 to 120^. 0. 

: The vitamin C coM^ sheep-liver,. ''with observations on. the effects of 
freezing and storage, J. I. Muxs (Bioehem, Jour,, 2$ (1932), No. S, pp, 704-7Ilr 
figs. 3). — ^Determinations by the method and a curative method similar 

to the one described by Harris et al. (B. S. K., 67, p. 650) are reported for 
sheep liver in the fresh state and after freezing by a slow or quick process^ 
storing for various periods of time, and slow thawing. It was found necessary 
to feed the liver as a water extract, as digestive disturbances resulted w^hen the 
liver was fed directly. 

The minimum protective dose of the fresh liver in the Hojer test was between 
5 and 10 e c of the extract, equivalent to from 2.88 to 5.77 g of the liver. In 
the curative test 5 c c compared closely with 1 g of cabbage, a fully curative 
dose. Breezing either by a quick or slow process followed by thawing brought 
about a considerable decrease in the vitamin 0 content of the liver, and a still 
farther loss occurred during storage at —19** O. for six months. 

Attention Is called to observations in the literature suggesting that the rat, 
chicken, and calf have the power of synthesizing vitamin G. It is thought 
possible, that this is also the case with sheep. Of' practical significance is 
the.' fact that In England ' 'large quantities- of liver are' imported in the frozen - 
state..,',,''",' 

, Vitamm ' D and the conservation of calcium 'in ■ the adult, I, .S, , W. B. 
Ejetzieh, V. M.. Temblih, H, Steenbock, and B. H. Thomas (Jour, Biol. Vhem.,. 
.'fl7 (1932), No, 1, pp. 265-280 ), — In this study of the vitamin. D req'u,ir'ements of' 
,' adult ' .rats,, two methods were .followed. - In one 'male and female- rats -were 
maintained'- -OB' the SteenbockrBlack rachitic ration '2965.,, .with .and' without, 
vitamin D., ..and in the other' the 'Steenbock -stock ration' '(B. S. K., 50, „p.,765) 

' .with', slight , modifications .was fed, with 'a.nd., without -vitamin D, to' female rats 
"during, the periods of reproduction , and' lactation. ' In' both series the- ash. con- , 
tent- of the fat-free femurs -and,' the content of calcium and inorganic .phosphorus, 
in the blood were used as'^riteria. .In the second' series determinations .were, 
also made of the calcium ..content .of the-hodies.of the newborn 'young. ' 

,In the first series both male and"female 'ra.tS''on . the .' rachitic .diet -' ' conM 
' an excessive amount of calcium over phosphorus had a 'Very , much. .lower '-per- 
cfehfcage of ash in the femurs than the cont.ro!.s' taken, -at the'- '.beginning -.of "'the. 
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experiment and somewhat lower than that of the, controls' reeeiYing Titamin B 
through irradiation of the diet In the blood the yalues for' calcium fell within 
the usual limits, ' , In the males the phosphorus ■ content of the blood of the 
rats on the rachitic diet' without vitamin B was only about one-third, and wit'h 
vitamin D ahO'Ut two-thirds, that of the stock animals. In the females the 
contrast was not quite as great, but the phosphorus content of the blood was 
considerably lower on the unsupplemented rachitic diet. ■ 

In the second series the antirachitic agent employed was irradiated ' dried 
yeast furnishing 1 Steenbock rat unit of vitamin D per milligram fed at a level 
of 0.5 per cent of the weight of the diet during the period of lactation. The 
litters were not reduced in size, and lactation was continued for 3 weeks. 
Certain rats which gave birth to litters but failed to nurse them were main- 
tained on the B-defieient diet until after their second parturition. The ash 
content of the femurs was not reduced by two successive pregnancies unac- 
companied by lactation, but was markedly reduced by lactation even when the 
diet w’as supplemented with generous amounts of vitamin B. The calcium 
content of the newborn young was fairly constant irrespective of the vitamin 
I) additions to the mother’s diet. ■ 

The authors conclude that in adult rats, kept for a long time on the rachitic 
ration 2965, “ minimal amounts of vitamin B such as are formed by irradia- 
tion of the ration are effective in curbing but not entirely preventing losses 
of skeletal calcium and phosphorus.” In regard to lactation, the failure of 
vitamin B to improve calcium balances, a situation comparable to that in 
heavily milking cows, is thought to indicate that “ factors other than vitamin 
D dominate the calcium losses during lactation.” 

The effect of racMtogenic diets on the thyroid gland of the albino rat, 
X Thompson {J om \ MutriUon ^ 5 ( 1932 ), No , 4 * PP - 359 ^ 77 , pi I),— An extensive 
series of observations on the thyroid glands of rats on unsupplemented and 
supplemented rachitic diets is reported, with the following conclusions : 

Diffuse hyperplasia of the thyroid glands is produced in rats on the Steen- 
bock rachitic diet or its various modifications. This hyperplasia is due not 
to the absence of vitamin D but to a deficiency of iodine associated with an 
excessive amount of calcium carbonate. The prevention of hyperplasia de- 
pends upon a favorable ratio between the iodine and calcium intakes. On the 
diets used, the addition of a small amount of potassium iodide was sufficient 
to prevent the co^ndition. 

The observations are considered of importance in connection with experi- 
mental rickets, in that the pi*esence of thyroid hyperplasia complicates the 
situation through the withdrawal of calcium from the hones. “ Although such 
a condition might actually favor the development of rickets, if one were testing 
various curative diets, a hyperfunctioning gland might actually deter the heal-' 
ing process.”, ■ 

Readily acid-hydrolysable phosphorus of the blood in ' infants ''with 
rickets, H. Baewin, 0. Bodansky, and R. Tubnee {Soc, "Expk Bml uwdVMod. 
Froc., 29' (1932), No, 9, pp, 1238-1240 ). — ^B'lood phosphorus analyses are reported 
for 36 nonrachitic and 19 rachitic infants. The phosphorus fraction ", readily 
hydrolyzable by 'N ' mineral acid was found to be much lower in the racMtie 
than the nonrachitic ■ siihjeets. , 

The 'relation' ' of ultra-violet ' light to ' nutrition, I, U, H. Chick (Zumet 

M 1;:' 8, pp: 377-384, figs, In the» 
lectures,' delivered before, the Royal CoE^e.of Fhysicians of Bondon in May,_ 
1932,' a concise .'historical 'account iS" given, of'-; the discovery of the relation of 
diet and light In , prevention .and cure of ' rickets and the' clinical eohfirjnation of 
this discovery, particularly the researches in Wien. (Vienna), '"during 1919 to 
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1922 on rickets in cliiklren and hunger osteomalacia in adults, the investiga- 
tions leading to the identification of vitamin D, and studies on the influence of 
vitamin D on mineral metabolism, its origin, nature, and distribution in food- 
stuffs, and factors influencing the dietary requirements' for this vitamin. 
Extensive references are given to the literature on the subject. 

The earhon arc as a source of artificial sunshine, ultraviolet, and other 
radiation, C. B. asEinEB and A. G. Downes (Ilium. Engin. Boo. Tram., 27 
(1932), 'No. 7, pp. 6S7-65S, flg^. id) .—“Data on the more common types of 
‘Carbon are lamp are presented, together with typical energy-distribution curves. 
A description is also given of the conditions under which each type of arc 
operates with respect to its own particular field of application, for industrial 
purposes as w^ell as a source of ultra-violet radiation for the maintenance of 
■health.” 

From the standpoint of maintenance of health, the most important type of 
carbon ares described is the flame arc in which the arc stream rather than the 
•electrode tips is the source of most of the radiations emitted. Two’ important 
carbons of this type are the “sunshine” carbons containing cerium in the core 
and the ‘* 0” carbons containing a mixture ot metals, including iron, in the 
core. The former produces relatively large amounts of visual light and infra- 
red, together with moderate amounts of ultra-violet corresponding to that 
found in sunlight, and the latter high intensities of ultra-violet light -with only 
moderate intensities of visual light and infra-red. In discussing the efficacy 
of sunshine lamps in place o’f sunlight, it is emphasized that the comparison 
^should not be made with noon June sunlight, as the latter is too intense for 
heliotherapy. It is considered, moreover, that too’ much importance has been 
assigned to the antirachitic ultra-violet of wave length 2,900 to 3,100 a. u. In 
support of this statement, a private communication from A. F. Hess is quoted 
■ '.as ''folidws : 

“ I believe that our endeavors should be directed toward duplicating sun- 
light, which we have every reason to believe is the most benefieient source of 
radiation for the maintenance and promotion of the health of growing children.” 

For the irradiation of milk, as reported by Supplee et al. (B. S. B., 67, p. 
4^), the C type arcs have been used, and for the irradiation of ergosterol 
B carbons which co’ntain iron and are somewhat similar to the C carbons in 
■their ultra-violet emission. 

'Further evidence of additional substances essential to inammaliatt nu- 
;'trition, H. K. Stiebeling (Boo. Ewpt and Med. Proe., 29 (1982), No. 9, pp. 

figs. 2 ). — ^During the course of experiments on vitamin G, evidence 
along two lines was obtained of the existence of at least one other vitamin than 
the six generally recognized. The first type of evidence dealt with the supple- 
mentary nature of two sets of vitamin G-containing products and the second 
with unlike growth response of animals of different nutritional history during 
•the latter part of,' the vitamin G test. . ■ 

The first vitamin G-containing- products tested consisted of an 80 per cent, 
alcohol extract (at room temperature) 'Of skim milk powder and the residue from' 
this, extract The response,, to a mixture of equal parts of' these materials' as 
■the source of vitamin', G in the 'Bourquin-Sherman method - (B. .S..'B., 66, p. '410)^ 
wus greater during the latter part of the test period than' to either", of the 'ina- 
-terlalS' fed 'Separately. The growth res,ponse on -the residue ' alone was,- greater 
than on the -extract' 'This , is thought to- indicate that something ' other-, than 
--vitamin' G was lacMng.' in the- basal 'diet - 'and was -supplied in'unequarquantities- 
hy the two fractions, the -residue furnishing 'relatively more'- ^th-an, ' the '- extract. 
Jii the second series of experiments ,matched- rats depleted- -of, -their'- stores --of 
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vitamin G were given a definite quantity of an 80 per cent aicoliol extract of 
skim milk powder, a definite quantity of tlie filtrate left after treating witli 
Lloyd’s reagent an extract made from skim milk powder by boiling with 95, 
per cent alcobol, and a mixture of balf the amounts of each of the two materiaia,. 
The gains on the mixture were much greater than on either material alone, thus 
indicating that one of the materials was a relatively good source of vitamin G 
and a poor source of the new factor and the other the opposite. 

The second line of evidence consisted of a comparison of the behavior during- 
the latter part of a vitamin G test period of rats reared by mothers on the 
familiar one-sixth whole milk powder-five-sixths whole wheat and one- third 
whole milk powder-two-thirds whole wheat diets of Sherman. When the young 
from the mother on the latter diet were given graded portions of milk as the 
source of vitamin G after a preliminary depletion period, there was continuous 
and uniform growth throughout an 8-week test period. The other group showed 
the same growth for a few weeks, after which there was a fiattening of the 
growth curve or decline in weight. Since the only difference in the two stock 
diets was the content of milk, it is concluded that milk is a fair source of the 
new factor, which is apparently less readily extracted by SO per cent alcohol 
than is vitamin G. 

References are given to reports in the literature on the existence of othet 
factors than the six recognized vitamins essential for mammalian nutrition, but 
no attempt is made to establish the identity of the new factor described with 
any of these. 

Botulism in North Dakota: Report of outbreak of thirteen fatal cases, 
R. W, Allen and A. W. Ecklund {Jour. Anier. Med. Assoc., 99 {192^), No. 7,. 
pp. 557-559). — ^This is a clinical and bacteriological report on an outbreak of 
botulism occurring in North Dakota in January, 1931, with 13 fatal cases out' 
of a total of 16 who partook of the infected food, a vegetable salad prepared 
from a mixture of diced carrots, peas, and cut string beans home canned by 
the cold pack method. The clinical diagnosis of botulism was confirmed by 
the identification of type A organisms from a section of the colon of one of the 
victims. ■ ■ ' 

The authors urge that the greatest possible publicity be given to the proper 
procedure in the home canning of foodstuffs and their preparation before 
serving. It is also recommended that in any outbreak of botulism all indL 
viduals known or suspected to have eaten of the poisoned food should be given 
a preventive dose of a mixed type A and B botulinus antitoxin at the earliest 
possible moment, and that artificial respiration or the use of a respirator should 
be resorted to as a last measure in conjunction with botulinus antitoxin. 

The glutatMone content of anti-anaemic substances used in . the treat*^' 
ment of pernicious anaemia, R. Fleming {Biochem. Jour., 26 {1982),' No.' 
pp. 461-4^3 ). — ^This study is part of an investigation of several reputed blood- 
formation stimulants with respect to definite chemical substances which 
have been isolated from fresh liver. Attention is called to the presence of 
glutathione in appreciable quantities in ' liver, kidney, placenta, bone marroWs. 
and hlood " corpuscles, and to observations of the. author that in experimental 
anemic conditions in animals the glutathione content of the various organs varies 
considerably from the supposedly normal values. The examination of a com- 
mercial liver extract and a commercial desiccated extract of gastric mucosa 
for glutathione' showed its presence, mostly in the; oxidized, form. Fresh gas- 
tric mucosa of the pig was found to contain 0.12 per cent of glutathione, 7^ 
'per cent" of which '-was in reduced "form. ■ ■' 
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■ HOME MIHAGEMEMT AND EOTIPMENT. ■ 

Investigations of warm-air furnaces lieating systems. Part ¥, A, O. 
WnxAED, A, P, KEATZj.and S. Kgnzo {III, Vnw,, Engm. Ewpt, Sta, Sul, 24.0 
(1932)^ pp, 158 j figs, 73 ). — ^TRis is a progress report of investigations wRich are 
being conducted in cooperation with the National Warm-Air Heating Associa- 
tion (B. S. R., 61, p- 577). It describes a continuation of studies In tRe re- 
searcR residence at tRe station and deals witR individual features of wam-air 
.heating. 

Studies of room air temperature conditions with warm-air registers located 
near the ceiling or near the floor showed that with gravity operation the high 
side-wall register combination in a second story room delivers from 15 to 20 
per cent more heat through the register than the baseboard combination, for 
an egnal supply of heat to the furnace. However, the, additional heat was 
offset by the increased heat losses from the upper part of the room, and no 
increase in temperature of the air below the breathing level occurred. 

It was found that a moderate outdoor temperature accompanied by a strong 
wind may produce as great a heating load as a materially lower outdoor 
temperature and a light wind. Thus the use of the degree-day basis only for 
estimating heating load or comparing the heating demands of different locali- 
ties may be seriously in error unless the wind movement is substantially the 
saind for the periods or localities compared. Serious consideration should also 
be given to sunshine or exiwsure effects on the heating requirements of rooms 
subjected to solar radiation. 

Under summer conditions a furnace fan with a capacity sufficient to produce 
B,5 recirculations per hour did not produce air velocities at the center of the 
room to exceed 9 ft per minute. The increase in cooling effect was not 
appreciable and does not justify the cost of operating such a fan in the summer. 

Studies with a steel furnace showed that anthracite coal can be burned 
more efficiently than bituminous coal. Bituminous coal can be fired most 
effectively in small charges and at short intervals, and requires the admission 
of auxiliary air above the fuel bed immediately after firing. This should be 
reduced to a minimum at the end of the cooking period. 

The ratio of heating surface to grate area was found to have more in- 
fluence in' determining the relative performance of furnaces than the type of 
temaee or' the material from whicb it ..is built. 

. ; Ruel' econo.i3aj ..in domestic automatic heating, H. H. La.ng»oh and. H. X 
'BAnA^iWa8h,'Btu-te Col., Engm, Eiept, Sta., Engin, But 39 {1932) ^ pp, ^6, figs, 
ii).— This is a second progress report of tests on domestic heating plants con- 
ducted over a series of , years' (B. S. R., 64, p. 781). The conditions of .the 
tests have included' (I), a typical hot water heating plant, hand fired; (2) 
a typical hot water heating plant, ■ stoker fired ; (3) a typical ■ hot water, 
heating plant, stoker fired, and with an economisser added; and (4) a spe- 
cially designed hot water heating plant, .with stoker firing when operating 
under' the'" foflowing conditions': (a) Slow rate of coal feed , and with .clea'n 
heat exchanger, (b) fast rate of coal feed and with clean heat exchanger, 
and (c) fast' rate of coal feed and with dirty heat exchanger. ■ 

It was found that ' owing to the inefficiency of hand-firing methods and 'to,' 
poorly designed heating . plants only 30 to 40 per cent of the heat in co'al 
ordinarily finds Its ■ way into, the, home. Automatic 'stoker-' .firing .ra.,ised .the 
efficiency' 'approximately '15 per: cent. " By incorporating an economizer in the'' 
heating ' plant to 'provide, additional ' heat exch'anger' surface^, ' '16 '.' ,'per- ' cent: 
of the heat in the, coal was saved. The use of a properly designed furnace 
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with adequate heat exchanger surface showed an over-all efficiency, under 
normal operation, as high as 78 per cent. A dirty heat exchanger on the 
special test plant reduced the efficiency by 8 per cent. 

A comparison was also made of the cost of heating a residence with coal 
in a stoker-fired heating plant and with oil in the same heater. With oil at 
8.5 cts. per gallon, and coal at $8.50 per ton, the extra cost of heating a 
residence with oil as compared to ■ stoker-fired coal in a typical heating plant 
amounted to 88.5 per cent. 

Appendixes describe a special slow flow meter, and, report data on heat 
absorption rates between the gases of eombnstion and the hot water of the 
system and on the rate of flow of water in the hot water system under 
varying operating temperatures. 

Electrical cookery, P. S. Geeene and L. Smith (Maine .Bta, But S60 (IMI), 
pp, 19Si 194 ). — ^This is a brief progress report on varions problems of economy 
in the nse of electricity for cooking, including the selection of utensils, types 
.of bnrners, and choice of processes. 

MISCELLAiraO¥S 

Progress of Irtvestigations, abstracts of papers not included in bulletins, 
finances, meteorology, index (Maine Sta, But S60 {19$1}, pp. 165-231-{-IXy pt 
If figs. 9). — ^This bulletin contains, in addition to data not previously reported or 
noted elsewhere in this issue, a preliminary summary of economic information 
received in replies to a questionnaire from 1,802 dairymen in July and 
August, 1931, by G. P. Dow; data on paring waste of Maine potatoes, by 
M. W. Dow; and meteorological observations. 

Fifty-fourth Annual Beport of the North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, [1931], R. Y. Winters et al. {North Carolina Bta, Rpt 1931^ 
pp. ISOf figs. if). —The experimental work not previously referred to is for the 
most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-fifth Annual Report [of Pennsylvania Station], 1932, [R. I*. 
Watts et al.3 (Bennsylmnia Bta. But 219 (1982) j pp. 27^ figs. 5).— The experi- 
mental work not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere 
in this issue. Meteorological data are also included. 

Information regarding recent publications {Kansas Bta. Giro. MS (1932)^ 
§p. 4 ). — ^TMs circular briefly describes Bulletins 251-256 and Circulars 158-163, 
previously noted, and Circular 161 noted on page 572. 
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, (Georgia College and Station. — A tract' of approximately 265 acres of forest- 
land located on the college campus is to be conYerted into a demonstration for- 
est Most of the improvement work is to' be done by forestry students as. 
laboratory assignments. 

At the: station Dr. William A. Hartman and J. J. Morgan of the U. S. D. A.. 
Bnrean of Agricultiirai Economics established headquarters on December 15, 
19S2, to conduct work on the land utilization and long-time rural development: 
project in cooperation with regents of the university system of Georgia. 

Kansas Station.—A laboratory building at the Fort Hays Substation for 
crop and soil investigations was completed in December, 1932. The building is- 
42 by 54 ft., two stories with basement, and was erected at a cost of $10,500 
There are four main laboratory rooms in the basement, two of which have been, 
fitted up for chemical work, five laboratory work rooms on the first floor, and a 
large storage room for crop material on the top floor. The building provides- 
space for laboratory work on cereal and forage crops and dry-land agriculture 
conducted in cooperation with the D. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry and for* 
soil investigations in cooperation with the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

— ^Ex-president E. W. Thatcher of the college has 
been appointed research professor in plant and animal chemistry, effective' 
April 1. 

Br. Glen L. Dunlap, assistant research professor In veterinary pathology,, 
has resigned to continue graduate work at the University of Michigan. Dr.. 
Henry Van Eoekel, chief of the pullorum disease control laboratory, is on 
leave of absence for graduate work at Yale University. Dr. K. L. Bullis has 
been placed temporarily in charge of the laboratory, with Dr. D. M. Yegian as 
assistant veterinary pathologist 

Michigan College. — ^The college dairy building, erected in 1910, has been^ 
completely remodeled. A basement has been placed under the entire structure. . 
Additional classrooms and a nutrition research laboratory have been added, and 
other changes have been incorporated which increase the available space andi 
facilities materially. 

Mnnesote:' Station.-— The new- agronomy field house, for which $30,000 was- 
appropriated by the legislature, was formally dedicated January 18 as a part 
of the program of Farmers and Home-Makers’ Week. The building was ac- 
cepted by Vice Director Andrew Boss, who discussed the beginning of plant 
breeding at the station and its develoiment and progress during the 40 years- 
of active work in this line. • • ^ 

Vermont University.— Under ■ the will of the late Hon. C. W. Waterman,. 
United States Senator from Colorado, who died August 27, 1932, securities of 
a present market value of nearly $1,000,000 are placed in trust, the income to be- 
conveyed to his wife and the securities to be transferred upon her death to the 
university. With 90 per cent of the proceeds, the university trustees' are* 
directed to erect a Waterman memorial building for such educational purposes 
as they may determine, and the remaining 10 per cent of the fund is to be- 
invested and utiHzed 'solely "for the maintenance, repairs, upkeep, and renewal 
' of, .the building' and its 'equipment. ■ 

Senator' Waterman was a graduate of the university in the class, of 1885 a'nd: 
a trustee' fro'm' ,1921' to 1925. " He ■ received the LL. D. ' degree/'fro'm hfe Alma'' 
Mater in 1922. ■' ' ' 
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EDITORIAL 

PEESONNEL CHANGES !N THE OFFICE OF* EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Under the practically mandatory provisions of the Economy Act 
of 1932, Dr. Walter H. Evans, chief of the Division of Insular Sta- 
tions' and principal botanist in the Office of Experiment Stations, 
and Mr. William E. Boyd, assistant botanist, have been retired from 
active service. Dr. Evans attained the prescribed age limit of 70 
years upon January 3, 1933, and Mr. Boyd on February 20, and their 
retirements became effective at the close of these respective months. 

As a result of these retirements, the Office of Experiipeiit Stations 
loses the services of two members of its staff of extended experience 
and much specialized knowledge. Dr. Evans became associated with 
the Department in 1891 as a* special agent in botany. Two years 
later, when a topical arrangement of abstracts in Experiment Station 
Reeord 'w^s substituted for the previous institutional classification, 
he was assigned to the sections of seeds, weeds, and diseases of plants, 
and for the ensuing 40 years continued in charge of its botanical 
interests. For the first 17 years of this long period he prepared per- 
sonally all abstracts in this field, and thereafter nearly all of those 
originating in the publications of the State experiment stations and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as well as many from other 
sources, were likewise from his pen. The total number of these ab- 
stracts must be reckoned by the tens of thousands, and his continuity 
of service was such as to present an unrivaled opportunity for famil- 
iarity with the upbuilding during the past half centLiry of research 
: in" plant physiology and pathology in their relations with agriculture. 
This knowledge was freely drawn upon from time to time for spe- 
'.cial summaries and ' reports^ contributions to dictionaries, and' ency- 
clopedias, and for much technical advice in connection with experi- 
ment station projects in these important fields. 

:'. 'The assistance in-abstracting rendered by Mr. Boyd began 'in 1911- 
A botanist of soimd fundamental training and a well-equipped lin- 
guist, he likewise, contributed to the .sections of Agricultural Botany 
and Diseases' of Plants many thousands of abstracts, including nearly 
a','ll of those derived' Trom sources outside the United States, and in- 

162728-— S3— ~1 ■■■ ^ 57g 
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YolTing an niiiisiial number of foreign languages. His unbroken 
service of over 21 years was noteworthy for liis thoroughness in the 
scrutiny and correlation of inaterialj his meticulous care in the prep- 
aration of his abstracts, and his assiduous devotion to the work. 

The services of Mr. Boyd were confined exclusively to the Record^ 
but those of Dr. , Evans were utilized practically from the beginning 
quite extensively in other capacities as well, many of high respon- 
sibility. He represented the Office in the preparation and installa- 
tion of the cooperative experiment station exhibits at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900, as well as the plant laboratory exhibits of station 
work at the St Louis Exposition in 1904. He had a large share in 
the annual visitation of the stations by representatives of the Office 
in connection with the administration of the Hatch, Adams, and Pur- 
nell Acts. In the absence of the administrative head of the Office 
he assumed temporary charge of its work on many occasions, and 
upon the death of Dr. E. W. Allen in 1929 served as acting chief 
during the ensuing interim for nearly two years. 

with which he was most conspicuously identified, how- 
ever, was in connection with the administration of the so-called 
insular experiment stations. Following a botanical survey which 
he made in Alaska in 1897 and the completion of agricultural ex- 
plorations there by others, the undertaking of experimental work 
in that Territory was authorized in 1898, and an experiment station 
was located in Sitka but operated under his supervision. Stations 
similarly administered were established in Hawaii and Puerto Eico 
in 1901, Guam in ISOS, and the Virgin Islands in 1919. Considerable 
development and expansion ensued for all of these stations, the high- 
water mark in their Federal appropriations for maintenance reaching 
$269,000 per annum. The admimstration of this unique enterprise 
at long range and under a wide diversity of conditions brought many 
complex and unusual problems for solution, and much of the sub- 
stantial success which has been attained must be^^ a to the 

personal efforts of Dr. Evans. 

During the interval prior to the filling of the vacancies which have 
been created, business pertaining to Iffie insular stations is being 
conducted directly by the chief of the Office. Temporaiy provision 
has been made for the abstracting for the Recm^d oi/ldm botanical 
literature published by the. Department 'and the; . State, experiment 
,,stations,,,so, far 'as is practicable, mainly by Mr. J. W. Wellington, 
horticulturist, and Mr. H. M, Steece, agronomist. Under this plan, 
Mr. Wellington, who abstracted, all of this literature during the 
emergency following the death.,,of Dr. Allen, has been, assigned, those 
■publications' , dealing with physiological and pathological investiga- ; 
.t^ohs'of horticultural and forest plants, while Mr. Steece, will "cover,:'" 
Those studies involving , field crops. 
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MeEtioB should also be made of the establishment "in ' Record^ 
begining with the April issue, of a section of rural sociology. This 
section, will be in charge of Dr. B. Youngblood, who has for some 
time been contributing to the Record along economic and sociological 
lines, and will have the continued assistance of Mr. F. G. Harden. 
This segregation of the sociological studies into a distinct section 
has long been under' consideration, and while space limitations will 
doubtless continue to defer full utilization of the large amount of 
bibliographical material alread}" available in the field, the action 
taken is' intended as a formal recognition of the importance 'and es- 
sential solidarity of r'iiral sociology as a subject of research. It is 
in keeping with the increasing emphasis which is being placed upon 
such studies in the solution of current problems. As an editorial in 
a recent issue of Natwre indicates, ^^.the evidence suggests that one 
of the most urgent needs of to-dai^ is an adequate attack on the social 
sciences and a determined attempt to place sociology, economics, and 
psychology on a really scientific basis. ... It is highly probable 
that the most important contributions of science to human welfare 
during the next few decades will come from such fields as these.’’ It 
is the hope of the Record to give all possible aid along these lines. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


ASEICULTUEAL AHD BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

[Chemical researches of tlie New York State Station] (Few York StMe 
Sta. Mpt 1932, pp. 27, 44y 43, 49), — Data are briefly noted as to the effects of 
salts on gelatin, the chemistry of pectin, and the sterilization of fruit Juices 
with the Seitz germ-proofing filter, 

Colloicl aspects of food chemistry and technology, W. Clayton (Phila- 
(Mpliia: P. BlaMston's Son cG Go,, 1932, pp, vnr+571, [pis. 6], figs, [d^]).— 
This booh is not a treatise on food technology, but rather an introductory 
guide to those aspects and problems of a colloid nature which may be unfamil- 
iar to the food chemist who has net specialized in colloid chemistry and phys- 
ics.” The author has assumed an elementary knowledge of colloid chemistry, 
and apart from a Tery brief introduction dealing with the scope of the present- 
day position of the science, colloid concepts are developed not according to a 
regular discipline but as and where main points of interest arise. At the 
same time, the order of the chapters follows the usual study of colloid systems,” 

The chapter headings are: The scope of colloid chemistry, agar-agar and 
gums, the chemistry of proteins, gelatin, colloids in cereal chemistry, emulsions, 
the colloid chemistry of milk and milk products, colloid aspects of nutritional 
chemistry, coilcid problems in sugar technology, fruit Jellies, jams, and marma- 
lades, colloid phenomena in brewing, the freezing and thawing of colloid sys- 
tems, and the treatment of water and factory eftiuents. To these are added 
a glossary of terms, a bibliography, an author index, and a subject index. 

Adulteration and analysis of foods and drugs, J. F. Livekseege ' (London: 
J. A. ChuraJiill, 1932, pp, This work on the sampling 

and analysis of materials coming under the purview of the British Food and 
Drugs Act is an account of the analytical methods, research, and memoranda 
which have been found useful during . . . [the author's] forty-three years' 
experience in the Birmingham Municipal Laboratory,’* 

The contents are: Administration — general, sampling, and records; pubUc 
aiialysts’ certificates ; prosecutions and evidence; general methods of analysis; 
normal mineral constituents; coloring matters and metallic impurities; pre- 
servatives; methods of calculation; microscopy of starches; starchy foods; 
sugar anal^’sis; sugar, treacle, confectionery, Jam, and Jelly ; medicinal sirups — 
honey and preparations ; milk--condensed, dried, and buttermilk; analysis of 
oils, fats, and waxes; butter, margarine, and cream; fixed oils, fats, and waxes; 
nitrogenous foods';' fresh and preserved fruits, seeds, etc. ; tea, coffee,, cocoa, 
and chocolate; aerated drinks and distilled water; alcohol; beer and spirits; 
wines, cordials, and medicated wines; acid foods and tartrates; spices and 
sauces; effervescent foods and drugs; miscellaneous foods; alkalies, carbon- 
ates, and sulfates; natural drug products; medicinal powders; essential oils, 
medicinal spirits, and tinctures; drugs in doses— pills, capsules, tablets, and 
lozenges; external remedies; miscellaneous drugs; and dispensing. An appen- 
dix takes up the standardization of volumetric apparatus, the preparation of 
test solutions, etc. 
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Teclimology of the physics and chemistry of cellulose., H, Mark {PhpsiJs 
nnd Ohemie der Cellulose, Berlin: Julius Springer, 193B, pp. figs. 

Part l of this work takes tip the mechanical properties of celinlose and 
its derivatiYes in the solid state, the properties of solutions of cellulose and its 
cleriYatives, and the optical behavior of cellulose and its derivatives' in the solid 
and in the dispersed condition. Part 2 contains general statements on, the 
reactions and characteristics of micellar systems; the preparation of purified 
cellulose, and its separation from accompanying substances ; the' iiifliience of 
alkalies upon cellulose; the effect of heavy 'metal-ammonia conip.l exes " upon 
cellulose ; the effect of salt solutions on cellulose ; the effect of carbon disulficle 
and of alkali upon cellulose ; the effect of acids upon cellulose ; the ■ cellulose 
ethers; and the hydrolysis of cellulose. 

Attempted photosynthesis of carbohydrates in vitro with visible light, 
P. P. ZscHEiLE, JE. {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 54 (1932), No. S, pp. 973-976 ), — 
Report is made in a contribution from the Unn-ersity of Oalifornia upon at- 
tempts to repeat Baly’s experiments (E. S. R., 60, p. 518), *‘in -which he claims 
to have synthesized carbohydrates in vitro from carbon dioxide and water, using 
the carbonates of nickel and cobalt as catalysts, suspender! in water saturateci 
with carbon dioxide and illuminated by visible light. 

“ Special precautions were taken to purify the carbon dioxide used, and 
Benedict’s test was used for the detection of carbohydrates. The results were 
all absolutely negative.” 

Hexiironic acid as the aiitiscoi’hutic factor (Nature [London], 129 (1932), 
No, 3269, p. 943). — ^Under this title are included brief notes by S. S. Zilva and 
A. Szent-Gyorgyl. The former states that he has obtained results with hex- 
uronic acid from adrenal glands as an antiscorbutic agent similar to those Ob- 
tained by Svirbely and Szent-Gyorgyl (E. S. R., 67, p. 649), but that in his 
opinion this does not afford sufficient evidence of the identity of hexuronic acid 
With the antiscorbutic factor. In reply to this, Szent-Gyorgyi states that the 
antiscorbutic activity of crystallized hexuronic acid in the dosage used by Zilva 
constitutes indisputable evidence that hexuronic acid is identical with vita- 
min C. 

Some "Substituted phenols and germicidal activity, R. R. Read and E. .' 
Millee (Jour, Amer, Chem.. 8oc., 54 (1932), No, S, pp. 1195-1199), — Having' prev 
pared a number of ring substituted phenols and having deteimined the bac- 
tericidal phenol coefficients of these compounds, the author reached the tentative 
conclusion that “ the mass of a group substitutetl into a phenol has little 
relation to the germicidal activity of the resulting compound. Position isom- 
erism has little effect on the bactericidal activity of alkyl and alkoxy substituted ', 
'phenols. ' Side chain isomeiism' affects the activity of .alkyl phenols markedly. ' 
The more ■ c.ompact the group the lower the activity. The ' group GH-R is 
much more effective than OR in enhancing the activity of .a phenol. "The , 
'Carbomethoxy' and acetoxy groups are ineffective in enhancing the activity 
of phenol” . 

Mechanical shaMng device, O. W. Chapman and, E. Cinotto {Indus, .mid.. 
Engin, Chem., Analyt. Ed,, 4 (1932), No, l, p. 126, .fig, i).— A description of a 
simple device readily and cheaply .constructed in the laboratory and capable 
of' Imparting a ' circular-oscillatory' motion, to' a ' circular platform carrying sev- 
eral' flasks, ' is presented, ' with ' a 'figure showing the essential constructional 
features. ' Operation of the shaker by' means: of a, friction ,d,rive stirrer , motor, 
permitted, regulation of speed,' and the 'amplitude,: ' Of ,.the;';: oscillation ’was con- 
trolled 'by varying the'"^distance 'of.'"the point of attachment of the drive arm' 
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(connected to tiie motor ttiroiigli an eccentric) from ,tlie center of the circular 
oscillation.' 

A Mcycle-cliaini stirrer, S.'' B. Lippincott (Indus, and Engin, Chem., Analyt. 
Ed., 4 (1932), Eo. 1, p. 98, fig. I).— A stirrer to scrape tlie wail of a flask clean 
was made from a short piece of ordinary bicycle cbaln, A bole was drilled 
'tbrougb tlie ■ middle link and an iron rod was fitted into tbe link. Tbe whole 
was tben drilled tbrougb rod and link and pinned in tbe position bringing tbe 
smooth side of the cliain ' against the 'glass. The rod could be passed through 
U' mercury seal ; and tbe apparatus was useful “ in any case where it is de- 
' sired to keep a solid worked free from the wall of n flask and an ordinary 
stirrer fails , to do so,” except in cases in which iron would interfere ' with the 
reaction. Among several advantages noted is the fact that this form of stirrer 
will 'operate smoothly even when its shaft is not paralleb with the axis of 
the flask. 

Automatic apparatus for mterniittent washing, B. H. Cakroll (Indus^ 
and Engin. €hem., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1932), Eo. 3, pp. 323, 324, fig^- 2 ). — ^A clock- 
controlled device, of 'which a distinctive feature is the use of a stock two-way 
stopcock" turned by a small motor -which . can be controlled directly by clock 
contacts, is described. Mechanical and wiring diagrams are included. , 

' IniproTeci, miiit for remoYai of solid particles from gas streams, R. G. 
Btsattoh, , B. Ficklen, and E. W. Keans (Indus, md Engin. Vhem., Analyt, 
Md., 4 (1932), Eo. 3, p. 334, figs. gas-washing unit which ' successfully 

, overcame difficulties encountered in attempts to use apparatus of the usual 
type was simply constructed, from a- hydrometer Jar carrying an inlet .tube 
of which the lower end was inserted through a rubber stopper into a porcelain 
Gooch crucible so placed in assemblmg the unit that the perforated bottom of 
thC' crucible 'was held at a .distance of -lO mm from the bottom of ' the Jar.,' 
The washed gas passed out- of the. apparatus through the usual short right- 
angled tube. 

JDevIce for .removing “frozen” pings from stopcocks,. H. W. Bailey ■, 
(Indiis. md' Engin. Vliem., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1932), Eo. 3, p. 324, figs* 2).T--Noting 
that the devices thus far offered for this purpose are in general not readily 
ad.apted' for use on stopcocks of varying size, and are not ,readi,ly applied to 
stopcocks in .difficultly accessible .places,' the. author describes, two .forms of 
apparatus 'designated respectively the “"wheel-puHer ” type and the. “clamp” 
...type, which overcome the difficulties' named and' are of simple co'nstruction. ' 

A device for increasing the . effectiveness of freezing mixtures, B. 'C.: 

' Abcecibald (/o«r. Amer. G'hmn. Eoc., 34 (1932), Eo. Mi.pp. 3886, 3887, fig. '' I).-— 
.The..'authoi* of .thiS' contribution -.from the ..University, .of 'C.aliforxiia, describes 
.a 'device which .overcomes in large m.easu.re 'the difficulty usually encountered 
.in" .attempts to obtain ' temperatures below — by means of ice and salt 
,. mixture's..' ,. A. temperature of only 0.6° above the eutectic temperature, 

was.''.'reach'ea in, 'SO' m.inuteS' and . maintained. '.until .practically all of the. ice had 
melted; a period of about '24 hours.. 

The appa.ra,tos ..€.on.sists of two concentric cylinders made of,8-niesh per inch 
(S-mesh per"' "centimeter) ..wire , screen . with- a common bottom of the same 
material made, to fit easily .insid,e' of a "standard 1-gaL' wide-mouthed vacuum 
food Jar. “Crushed ..ice is p.laced in .the '.vacuum Jar and . rock ' salt (sodium, 
chloride) in.'lthe annular spa.ce in tlie basket.'" The, Jar is then filled well 'Up 
in the basket with brine,': or ..water.' , .If 'water is ..used, to start, rather than' brine, 
the ice tends to cake together at first. If .'.one. breaks- this cake, .'after a' fe-W- 
minutes, however, the action proceeds as' if brine 'were used. ' .Convection starts 
the dense, concentrated, brine moving 'downward next to the walls' 
more dilute brine rising in the ''Center.” 
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A precision soiliiiiij cutter, E. B. Heeshbebg and B. H. Hcnteess (Indus, 
md Engin. €fiem,, A'nmgt. Ed., 4 (1932), No. 1, pp. 100, 101, figs. 3). — TMs con- 
tribution describes a cutter capable of producing uniform pellets of sodium from 
pressed wire, those cut from 6-mm' wire to have a \Teigbt of 200 mg being mnl- 
form to' 1 per cent or less. An adjustable stop permits setting the device for 
the required weight per pellet. The cutting edge is provided by a replaceable 
safety razor blade. The construction of the apparatus is shown in detailed 
working drawings, and its manipulation is^ described. 

Fractionating column for use under diminlsiied pressure, M'. T. Bush 
and A. M. Sohwaetz (Indus, and Engin. Chem., Amlgt. Ed., 4 {1932), No. 1, 
■pp. 142, 143, figs. 2 ). — The device of which; the description and constructional 
diagram are presented In this contribution from Cornell University provides 
against excessive heat loss from the column and brings the temperature of 
the column under control by surrounding the column proper with a chrome! 
vrlre electric heating unit, and the column and heating element with an evacu- 
ated jacket. A simplification and improvement of the mercury valve of the 
flow divider is described; and the fractional distillation receiver is also 
discussed. 

A modified microburet, R. B. Dustman (Indus, mid Engin. Ghem., Analpt. 
Ed., 4 (1932), No. 3, pp. 345, 340, fig. 1). — ^Essentially, the apparatus described 
ill this contribution from the University of West Virginia consists of burettes 
of two types, each with its own stopcock and having a common connection to a 
single stopcock and tip and to the refilling tube. Of the two burettes thus 
combmed, one is the usual microburette, the other a series of bulbs with gradu- 
ations on the constrictions between each two of the four bulbs. From mark 
to mark each bulb is represented as having ’a capacity of S e c. The main 
burette is graduated from 0 to 5 c c in divisions to 0.02 e c. The approximate 
dimensions are given in detail and the manipulation is described. 

Improved apparatus for micro-electroanalysis, ■ B. L. Glaeeie and H. W. 
Hbemance (f/owr. Awcr. Chem. 8oe., 54 (1932), No. 3, pp. 877-885, figs. 4 ). — Cells 
of two types, the one for the treatment of a few cubic centimeters of solutloa, 
the other for the treatment of several hundred cubic centimeters, are described 
and illustrated by drawings. Both cells are designed to permit the separation 
of extremely small quantities of metallic ions from solution, report being made 
in the paper upon determinations in the larger cell of traces of zinc in alumi- 
num sulfate solutions, traces of lead in zinc sulfate and in nickel nitrate solu- 
tions, traces of copper in water and in nickel nitrate solutions, and impurities 
in ** chemically pure” reagents; while in the small cell determinations of traces' 
of nickel, of tin, and of zinc were made. 

The stick antimony electrode: Preparation and calibration,. L.'R. Paeks 
and H. C. Bbasb (Jour. Anier. Ghem. 80c., 54 (1932), No. 3, pp. 85S-864, fig- 1 )- — 
Measurements, at "the Pennsylvania ' State 'College .indicated' that the use" O'f ''a 
vacuum-tube; potentiometer with stick antimony electrodes eliminates, 'drifting; 
of . the potential and gives rapid, constant,' ' and reproducible readin,'gs '.'under 
suitable, conditions and, .within. the natural .lim'its of 'this electrode system. ' 

Stirring of a solution or the bubbling of a gas through it caused a deviation 
of the readings' from' the theoretical values, but the stick antimony electrode 
in an unstirred solution in contact, with air and' at equilibrium with both 
antimony .and' '.antimony' trioxide gave correct' 'measurements , 'from pH 2 to 7, 
tnclusive. ; 'The .'valuer of with ''this, niectrode measured against the normal 
''Calomel ''electrode 'was '"'found', to "be represented by the equation +0*030 
'+0,5015 pH. ' 

" A"BieW' type of ,' electrolytic'' cell, I, 'Whitiatgh and R. D, BnuE' (Indus.'' 
md Engin. Ghem., Analpt. Ed,, 4 (1932), No. 3, pp.SSS, 3S9, fig. i),— The authors '' 
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describe' tbe composition and constrnction of a S-compartment cell for electro- 
ciiemical operations. ' Tiie clay mixtures for botli box , and diapbragms are 
giTeii, and tlie forming, glagsing^ and firing of the appai*atus are detailed. The 
cliaphragiiis being sealed into place by the glaze, and the glaze itself being 
resistant to most acids and alkalies, the cell could be used for heated, and for 
strongly alkaline, solutions. 

'The pliotoroltaic cell as indicator in precise titrometry, H. M. Paetbidge 
(Imlm. micl Engin, Oliem., AnaWt Ed„ 4 (19S2), No. S, pp. 315-817, figs. 4)~ 
111 the metliocl reported, “precision of one part per thousand is obtained with 
three titrations. Under the most favorable conditions only five readings for 
i^aeli deteriniiiation are necessary, and the end point is obtained by extrapola- 
rioii,” The nature of the set-up is indicated in a diagram and the apparatus 
juid manipulation are described. 

Rapid metliocl for fixing end point of potentiometric titration, P. Fen- 
wick (Imhis. and Engin. CJiem., Analijt. Ed,, 4 (1932), No. 1, pp. 144-H^f 
figs. 2). — A simple mathematical formula for determining the end point of a 
potentiometric titration is given. It is noted that the expression is applicable 
only In cases in which the electron interchange between the electromotively 
active ions and the indicator electrode is the same on both sides of the end 
point, and that it assumes that a cubic equation fits the titration data accu- 
rately near the point of equivalence. Its use, however, “ reduces the necessary 
plotting to a minimum, thereby shortening the time required for an analysis. 
The formula has been applied to a specific titration selected from the group to 
Which its tise is theoretically least restricted, i. e., neutralization reactions. 
The results were found to compare very favorably in accuracy with the ex- 
perimental data.*’ 

A double capillary method for the measurement of interfacial tension, 
G. L. Mack and F. E. Babteei. (Jour. Anier. Chem. Soc., 54 (1932), No. S, pp. 
9S6-942, figs. 4)— This contribution from the University of Michigan describes 
two new types of apparatus for interfacial tension measurements by the capil- 
lary rise method. “These are the only methods so far devised for securing 
accurate values of the interfacial tensions where only small amounts of the 
liquid are available.” The first type of apparatus gave good results without 
requiring a careful determination of the density of the organic liquid. The 
second type gave very accurate results in the case of substances of which the 
density was known or could be determined with precision. The interfacial 
'■tension values of' a number of standard .. reference liquids 'were' ' determined 
'with", the apparatus,;' the, results showing good agreement '“with the most' 
'generally, accepted of those reported in the literature.” 

■ ■ 'Removal of color from solutions to be- examiued by color comparisons, 

; Hibbard GJiem., Afialpt. Ed., 4 (1932), No.. 3, p. 283 ). — 
.,:,A 'note:.oontributed', from the University of 'California decribes the following 
procedure ..as, '' useful , in ■ preparing, soil extracts 'for the colorimetric phosphate 
determination (E. 'S. E., ,44, p., 611), and similar work.. 

To 50 c .'C of . the : colored solution ■ add 5 e c of saturated solution of bromine 
and,,:, 5. .drops, 'o'r enough .to, make alkaline, of 5 n sodium hydroxide. Add 5 
drops of 5 N hydrochloric acid, or other suitable acid, to reacidify the solution. 
“Free bromine should now be 'apparent; if not,, the treatment ' should be re- 
peated from the ■ first.” , Add 6 e c of a 5 per cent solution of sodium sulfite' to 
reduce the bromine and leave .the 'solution colorless.,, “The bleaching action 
seems to take place mostly at the mom,ent. the bromine is, liberated , by addi,ng 
acid to the sodium hypobromite first, formed.” 
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Quantitative spectrograpMc studies of co-precipItation. — I, Magnesium 
in calciuin ' oxalate, S. Popoff, L. Waldbaxjfe, and D. G. McCann {Indus, mid 
Engln. Analyt, Ed,, 4 (1982), No. 1, pp. 4^-46^ fig* i).-~Tliis metliod was 

shown to he applicable thronghont a range of 1 to O.OOl per cent magnesium, 

and may, by further refinements, be extended to even lower concentrations.” 

It was found that magnesium contamination depends primarily upon ' the 
time of digestion after the solution has been made alkaline, and in part, also, 
upon the time of precipitation and the auantity of ammonium oxalate present, 
but is practically independent of the ammonium chloride content. The complete 
precipitation of the calcium was found to require the presence of ammonium 
oxalate sufficient for both calcium and magnesium. 

Bl-ortlio-anisidme as internal indicator in bicliromate method for iron, 
M. K Weeks {Indus, and Engin. Cliem., Analyt. Ed., 4 {1982), No. 1, pp. 127, 
128). — ^Noting the undependability of p-phenetidine and some similar internal 
indicators of the end point in' oxidative titrations of ferrous iron, in that color 
change occurs before the true end point is reached unless a freshly prepared 
solution of the indicator be used, the author proposes the substitution for 
these unreliable compounds of a 1 per cent solution of bianisidine in glacial 
acetic acid. 

“The solution obtained by dissolving the weighed sample [of Mohr’s salt] in 
30 c c of 7 N hydrochloric acid was heated to the boiling point and carefully 
reduced with stannous chloride. After addition of one excess drop of stannous 
chloride, the iron solution was quickly diluted to 400 e c with distilled water 
which had been cooled on ice. After adding 12 e c of a mixture containing equal 
volumes of concentrated phosphoric acid and concentrated sulfuric acid^ exactly 
10 drops of the 1 per cent solution of bianisidine, and 80 c c of a saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride, the iron solution was immediately titrated with 
the standard solution of potassium bichromate until the color passed through 
brownish green to red-brown. If the standard solution is added slowdy toward 
the end, the color change is very distinct and the titrations can be duplicated 
very accurately. After standing a few minutes the titrated solutions acquire 
a blood-red color.” 

Titrataon of zinc with potassium ferrocyanide, I. M. KoLTHOFF . and K' A. 
Peaeson (IndUrS. and Engin. Ohem., Analyt. Ed., 4 {1982), No, 1, pp. 147-150). — 
The authors of this contribution from tbe University of Minnesota report a 
systematic examination of the method of the titration of zinc with potassium 
ferrocyanide using diphenjdamine or diphenylbenzidine as an indicator. “The 
results obtained are mainly dependent upon the conditions of titration (speed 
of adding ferrocyanide, temperature, direct of back titration) ; the inost fav- 
orable acidity and concentration of ammonium sulfate being 0.5 to 1.5 N and at 
least 1 to 2 per cent are of minor importance.” It v?as found, also, that with 
the use of diphenylbenzidine no indicator correction had to be applied, wherea« 
with' the' use of T "per cent diphenylamine ■ 0.033 c c of 0.025 m ferrocyanide' per' 
1 drop of indicator (0.023 ml) had to be added as a correction to the final titra- 
tion figure. 

Riimmaim’s green', test for zinc,' A. A. BEimDinrai-PicHLEB' ' 

'Engin, Cliem.,' Analyt. Ed., 4 (1982), No. 3, pp. 386, 887, fig. '1).—“ Rinnmann’s 
green test .for zinc can be carried out in a .very simple way'' by 'placing a drop 
of the test solution', on ■ a piece', of filter -pa'per' impregnated 'previously with 
potassium cobalt,icy'aiiide,'drymg,'' and .ashin'g.the paper 0,0006'. mg .of zinc still 
■produces ;a disk of 'green ash o,n the 'Spot where the soltitlon had b«n adfhd. 
The.' test Is "best 'carried' , out .with '-.a .'.sO'lut'ion 'Obtained by rlisscfiviiig the aine 
' sulfide precipitated, .in t,h'e course of a separation fin nitric acid.” " ' 
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A mew iaicroaiial3?ti€al test for carbon liisiilfidei N. Tisohmsb (Indus, and 
Engin. Client AmlyL Ed,, 4 (1982), No. 1, p. U6}.—ln accordance witb the 
direction giTen In this contribution from the Iowa State College, to test for the 
presence of carbon disulfide, 1 c c of dietliylamine solution (1 per cent, by 
volunie,, diethylamine in absolute alcohol) and 5 drops of copper acetate 
solution (0.05 per cent, by weight, copper acetate C. P. in absolute alcohol) 
are added to i c c of the solution to be tested. Colorless solutions in acetone, 
chloroform, ether, and alcohol gave a golden-yellow color at a carbon disul- 
fide concentration of 1 to' 100,0'GO, a pronounced yellow at 1 to 500,<K)0, and a 
faint but perceptible tinge at 1 to 1,000,000. In aqueous solutions, a. precipi- 
tate was formed, but the sensitiveness remained the , same. “ Bimethylsulfide 
and ethjd mercaptan, pure and 1 to. 100, failed to give the reaction. However, 
■pure thioacetiC' acid gave a similar reaction to carbon, disulfide, and it is 
suggested that the test is possibly applicable to double-bonded sulfur com- 
pounds generally.” 

DistillaMon methods for determination of snlfui' dioxide, P- P. Nichols 
and H. M., Reeo (Indus, and Engin. Glicm., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1982), No. 1, pp. 
79^84, figs. 6). — ^Testing the effects of modifications in various details of the gen- 
eral method, the authors of this contribution from the University of California 
note, among other findings, that rapid heating generally gave more uniform re- 
sults than slow heating; that electric heaters furnished more uniform heat than 
gas, and also reduced foaming; that, other things being equal, hydrochloric acid 
of the same normality liberated sulfur dioxide faster or more completely than did 
phosphoric acid, and that larger conc‘entrations of either liberated sulfur dioxide 
faster or more completely than lower concentrations, within the limits tried; 
that no definite end point in the distillation was reached; that agreement be- 
tween gravimetric and volumetric determinations was good when the same 
oxidant was used; and that the use of sodium acid carbonate with either acid 
increased the yield of sulfur dioxide from dried fruits by about 50 parts per 
miliion, but made no significant change in the yield from sulfurous acid 
solutions. 

“Among the methods tried, the gravimetric Monier-Williams method EE. S. 
E., 61, p. 312] gave the highest consistent recovery for sulfur dioxide from 
,, sulfurous acid solutions.” 

, ■ Mectronsetric titration of boric acM,. L. Y. Wilcox (Indus, and Engin. 

Analyt. Ed., 4 (1982), 'No. I, pp. 38, 35).— The author of this contribution 
from the U. S. D, A- Bureau of Plant Industry gives full manipulative detail 
of a titration of boric acid by means of quiiihydrone electrode with which 
a eilver-sllver chloride electrode in the same solution w^as used as the reference 
electrode., the theory of the B. M. F, of this combination being briefly indicated. 

silver-silver ^ chloride electrode was prepared by making a suitable piece 
of 'l mm silver wire the anode, with a platinum 'wfire cathode, in a 0.1. n 
sodium chloride solution at a current strength of about 2 ma for one hour. 
Mannitol was used in the usual way to render the boric acid titratable, and 
titration was effected with a sodium hydroxide solution (0.0231 n) of which 
1 c c was equivalent to 0.25 mg of boron. It was found necessary to 'subtract 
from the gross titration the result n't a blank determined by substituting .dis- 
tilled water for the sample solution. Satisfactory , recoveries of known' quanti- 
ties of about 1.2 mg of boron are shown, 

Improvejd direct Nessleriaation micro-Kjeldahl method, for. nitrogen, 
R. S. Wmt and A, L. Beandon (Indus, and Engin. €Iwm., Analyt. 'Ed., '4 (1982)," 
No. Sf pp. $i4f SI5),— It wms found that blood^ filtrates 'and urines 'were' rapidly' 
and completely digested by 1 to 1 sulfuric acid' containing.' approximately" 0.2' 

^ selenium; and the nitrogen values.:,were similar to those' found .'by a 
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peroxide method. l?lie seleninin did not interfere with Hessleiization. Bf 
using a digestion mixture of 1 to 1 sulfuric acid saturated with potassium sul- 
fate and 0.2 per cent of selenium tlie rate of' digestion was increased, and sucli 
a mixture ' was therefore considered preferable in the analysis of substances 
difficult to oxidize. 

Elimination of corrections for nitrites in nitrate determinations, G, H. 
Nexson, M. LE\nNE, and J, H. Buchanan {Indus, and Engin, Chem,^ AnalgL Md,^ 
4 Eo. 1, pp, 5Q’-58, fig, 1), — In the evaporation of nitrites and nitrates tO' 

dryness, nitrites were decomposed at' pH S and nitrates at pH 2 when acidified 
with acetic acid, in the trials reported in this contribution from tlie Iowa 
Engineering Experiment Station. Nitrites -were destroyed by evaporation to 
dryness in tlie presence of ammonium chloride or ammonium sulfate from acid 
or moderately alkaline solution, but at pH 11 none of the nitrite was lost. Am- 
monium hydroxide and, ammonium carbo.uate did not serve to decompose the 
nitrite on evaporation. The elimination of the troublesome correction for 
nitrites in the determination of nitrates by evaporation of a neutral solution 
in the presence of ammonium chloride or ammonium sulfate, and the possibility 
of utilizing a solution made acid (pH 3) with acetic acid for this purpose, Is 
suggested. 

Removal of bromide and iodide for detection of nitrate, M,. J. Muebay and' 
A. W. Avens {Indus, mid Bngln. Chem., Analyt, Ed., Jf. {19S2),.No. 1, p. 58 ), — 
A note contributed from Oomell University calls attention to the undesirable 
dilution of solutions containing appreciable quantities of tiie halogens named 
which is effected by the use of water solutions (very dilute even when satu- 
rated) of either the sulfate or the acetate of silver. To eliminate this excessive 
dilution of solution 0.5 kt with respect to silver sulfate was prepared by dissolv- 
ing 7.S g in 25 c c of 4 n ammonium hydroxide and diluting to 100 c c. The 
solutions tested for nitrate contained 250 mg of iodide, 100 mg of bromide, and 
70 mg of ehloride per cubic centimeter. The quantity of nitrate was varied 
from 0 to 1 mg per cubic centimeter. To 1 c c of each of these solutions, 3 
c c of 0 N sulfuric acid and a slight excess of ammoniaeal silver sulfate solution 
were added- Approximately 12 c c of the silver sulfate solution were necessary 
for complete precipitation of the halides. One c c of the filtrate was then 
mixed with 5 c c of concentrated sulfuric acid and the mixture cooled and 
overlaid with a little freshly prepared ferrous sulfate solution. At the end 
of 5 minutes, 'solutions , containing 0.5 mg or more of nitrate per original cubic 
eentimeter showed a definite brown ring at the junction of the two layers. 

The solnMMzatioB of the soil constituents by the method ' of repeated 
■extractions [trans. title], T. Saidel and G. Pavuovschi { Ann , A & ron ,. [Purls], 
'n, ser., 2 (19^2)^ No. 4, pp, 459-503, figs. 5).-— An introduction takes up, following 
some brief general statements, the technic of . repeated extractions, slow and" 
accelerated .sedimentation, and -the interpretation , of results.' The remainder / 
of the paper develops' a mathematical analysis of the relations , involved , ■!» . 
t'he^'Solution'an'd'extraGtio-n of /soil, components 'and' of the expresslO'ns elaborated,,' 
by warious investig'ators,' to' indicate, the. course and limit of such extraction,... 
The colorimetric . deterinin.a.tion '■ of phosphoric acid in soils (Imp. 

Soil 8m, ' ' Tech, .Gommun. 9 (1930), p, [il+S). — ^The Denigte 
method '(E., S. E., '44, p. ,611) .for the'. colorimetric determination of phosphates 
'in soil' extracts 'is 'discussed in some .'detail, together with a series of amplifi- 
'' cations and modifications "of the first-named procedure, including those of 
,Mske and Subbarow (B. S. B., 55, p. Sip) and of Truog (B, S. B.f 64, p- 312). 
Mention is also made of a method attributed to A. Gregoire Involving a laolyb^ 
.date 'quiiiine 'Solution ' as '''reagent and ijadicating the quantity . of pho^hite 
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present by tlie neplielometric density of a “fine, wbitisli, crystalline precip- 
itate' producing an opalescence measurable in the colorimeter.” 

■ Beteriiiiiiatioii of pliospbates. in waters, J. E. Fabber and G. E. Youngbubg 
(Indus. ^ ami Englm Cliem.j Analyt. Ed,, 4 (1932), No. i, pp. 107-109, fig. 1). — 
Triiog's inotlilication (E. S. R., 64, p, 312) of tbe Deniges cernleomplybdate 
reaction (E. S. R., 44, p. 611) was further modified in an adaptation for the 
cletermiJiation of' small quantities of phosphates in waters. ‘'This method 
. . . iii¥Oi¥es no deteriorating reagents except the dilute stannous chloride 
.solution;' the preparation of it, however, is extremely simple. The color 
development is immeciiate, the fading is slow ...» and the amount of color 
fibtained is greater than has been found for any other phosphorus method.” 

I'sivestlgations on the deter minati oh of phosphoric acid in artificial 
fertilizer materials [trans. title], G. H. G. van Bees (Dept. Binnenland. ZaJcen 
en Landl). INetlierlands], Verslag. Landhouivlc. OThderzoek., No. $7 F (1931)^ 
pp. i5).— After a study covering a wide variety of methods the author concluded 
that the two most satisfactory were the colorimetric procedures involving, 
respectively, the reduction of the piiosphomolybdate with hydroquinone and 
sodium sulfite, and the use of a solution of the chemically pure blue molybdenum 
compound in sulfuric acid, the reducing power of this solution for normal 
potassium permanganate having been determined., 

Ashing plant materials to determine total phosphorus, B. W. Howk 'Und 
E. E, BeTijiik (Indus, and Engin. Cliem., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1932), No. 1, pp. Ill, 
112)'. — ^Noting the tedious and time-consuming character of the standard mag- 
iiesiiiia nitrate method, the authors of this contribution from the University 
of lilmois 'present a procedure which consists essentially ha mixing the weighed 
sample with an excess of pure calcium carbonate and igniting until the whole 
is perfectly white. This method "was found very rapid, requiring but 20 to 
30 minutes for large samples, and was applicable to widely varying types of 
plant material. Danger of spattering and the production of disagreeable 
fumes were eliminated, and the residue was rapidly and easily decomposed 
and brought into solution with dilute nitric acid. In the process of ignition 
the silica was completely dehydrated and could be filtered out. “As many as 
40 or 50 total phosphorus determinations may be carried out on plant materials 
in S ' day using this method of ashing.” , 

The determination of' the nitrate' nitrogen in fertilizer' materials 'by 
means of copper-zinc powder [trans. title], T. Abnb ,(A«'|?efa Ckmi., 45 
(1932}, No. 43, p. 745 ),— Tile following description of materials and procedure 
'is 'given: .. 

■/ •Meag'eni'S.---^ 200' g of magnesium' chloride hexahydrate in about 750 

,,C' C; of water, 'add' 2 ,g of magnesium oxide, evaporate to about 250 c c, cool, 
filter, and, make up to. a volume of 500 c c.. . 

.''. . 'Dissolve, 2.5 g of , cupric chloride dihyd.rate 'in '200 c e of water and shake 
the' solution vigorously while adding .100 g of zinc dust, filter off the copper- 
■ zinc, mixture "at 'Once by suction, washing quickly with a little water and then 
.with' "alcohol, draw off ' the alcohol , as ; 'fully as possible, . and spread the copper- 
'zine':',in"..a thin layer,' till dry.' To avoid heating .of the copper-zinc dust,, the'se 
.oi)erations' ..must he, "carried out 'rapidly. ' ' ■ 

DeterfniwttticwL— Dissolve a sample, of 0.25, or 0.5 „g '(of high, or of ''relatively 
low nitrate content, respectively); to a volume of , from 250 to 300' c c; add 25 
e .c , of, the inagnesium , chloride'', solution, 10 g of thO' copper-zinc powder, and 
1 g of magn^ium oxide; and distill until.' the residue amounts', to hut Trbm, "10 ' 
to 20 c c. J>etermine the ammonia in the distillate in' the usual' way. 

A ^cro-method for nitrogeii 'in,, plant material., , D. 'D. ,' DoNEUNi"'' (Plant " 
7 (1932), Wo, 4t PP- 717-7B0 ), — ^Place a sample' of ", the plant material ' 
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(Juice or dry substance) containing about 1 mg of nitrogen, in a large test 
tube (2.5 by 20 cm) and, if Juice, evaporate to dryness. Add 1 c c sulfuric 

acid (nitrogen free) containing 1 g of salicylic acid to 20 e c of sulfuric 

acid. Mix thoroughly and' allow to stand at least 20' minutes. If large 
quantities of organic material are necessary to obtain sufficient quantities 
of nitrogen for Nesslerizatlon, 2 c c of the siilfuriosalleylie acid misture 
may be required.” 

Transfer the digested mixture to a 100-e c volumetric flask by washing the 
test tube with distilled water and dilute to approximately 50 c c. Add See 
of a 5 per cent gum arabic solution and neutralize with 10 per cent sodiiiin 
hydroxide. Ordinarily the gum arabic may be used without special prepara- 
tion, but if color is obtained upon treating it with Nessler’s solution or if 

reduction to free mercury occurs upon standing for some time, it is necessary 

to treat the gum arabic as directed by Chiles [E. S. E., 58, p. 804].” 

The results of a series of determinations on identical samples by the pro- 
posed micro method and the Kjeldahl-Gunning method modifled to include 
nitrate nitrogen are given. 

Comparison of existing methods for the deterimnation of ammonia 
nitrogen and their adaptability to plant Juice, F. S. Schuenker {Plant 
Physiol., 7 (1982), No. 4 PP- 685-695, fig. 1 ). — This is a contribution from the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station recording the results of a comparison of five 
methods for the determination of ammonia. A modified form, presented in work- 
ing detail, of the Folin and Bell permutit adsorption procedure (B. S. E., ST, 
p. 311) appeared best suited for application to plant material. The new pro- 
cedure, which combines aeration with the use of permutit, “gives reliable 
results, and overcomes the difficulties of adsorbed pigments and hydrolyzable 
substances.” Other methods given trial were the Van Slyke (E. S, R., 26, p. 
22), the procedure used in the analysis of tobacco by Vickery and Pucher 
(E. S. R., 66, p. 806), and an aspiration method. All methods examined “ re- 
covered known amounts of added ammonia quantitatively.” 

The chemical treatments of wheat, flour, and bread, M. Mogos CiiO,s 
TraitemenU CMmiques du BU, de la Farine, et du Pain,' Paris: Tigot^ 

1981, pp, 140 , ftg> 1 )^ — ^The objective of the work here detailed was to determine 
under what conditions the examination of flonrs and the products made from 
them may reveal the practices of milling chemistry to which the materials 
have been subjected. 

Following a brief introduction dealing with the histology of the wheat kernel 
in its relation to milling products, part 1 deals with the normal chemical 
treatment of wheat and chemical contaminations. Part 2, the chemical treat- 
ment of flours, contains a historical chapter, a classification and deseriptlon 
of the methods, modifications of the properties of flour by chemical treatments, 
and, a critique on the methods of chemical treatment of flours, primarily from 
the viewpoint of hygiene. Part S, taking up general methods of detection and 
investigation, covers in 9 chapters the detection, of treatment, with nitrogen 
peroxide,, with , chlorine, with potassium bromate, ■ with ammonium, persulfate, 
with sodium, perborate, with benzoyl peroxide, with copper sulfate, 'with, 'alum,, 
and with stannous , chloride. Part 4 deals in two chapters' with the' defermffia-' 
tion of boron and of bromine. Part 5- presents observations on,' the baking tests 
required in the course of the investigation. A summary of the work and its 
conclusions and a bibliography conclude the monograph. 

'Beteriniuatioii of . reducing' „ sugars . iU' food products, 0. F. Pon and F- G. 
'.'EnsoH (Indus, and Fngin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1982), No. 8, pp. 896^802 )* — 
The authors propose' 'the colorimetric determination of the sugars by taking 
advantage of their reduction' of .'; sewiium 2,4-dinitropheiiolate in alkaline solution 
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to form deeply colored products, as previously observed (E. S. R., 66, p, 802). 
Two reagents are suggested, the first to be used when small amounts (1 to 
10 per cent) of reducing sugars' are present, and the second for larger amotints: 
II) Sodium 2,4-clinitrophenoIate 8 'g, sodium hydroxide 5 per cent 200 'c c, 
phenol 2.5 g, Rochelle salt 100 g, and distilled water to make 1,000 c c; (2) 
sodium 2,4-ciinitropheiiolate 8 g, sodium hydroxide 5 per cent 200 c e, Rochelle 
salt 100 g, and distilled water to make 1,000 c c. Full manipulative detail is 
given. 

Improved' SoxMet extraction apparatus, D. S. Binhington {Indm. and 
migin. €hem., Analpt Ed., 4 (1932), No. 1, pp. 125, 126, fws. 2).—^* The body of 
the extrU'Ctor is extended' considerably above the vapor inlet, and condensation 
■is effected by means of a 'Separate condenser [of a slightly modified Hopkins 
type] inserted into this upper portion, and . . . held in place by a wide flange 
on the top.** The entire apparatus is constructed of a strong, heat-resistant 
glass, which, together with the absence of fragile ground joints, makes a very 
rugged and serviceable outfit, w^ell adapted to routine work.’* 

Rapid centrifugal method for pectic acid determination, C. R. Fellees 
and 0. 0. Bice (Indus, and Engirt. Chem., Anahjt. Ed., 4 (1932), No. 3, pp. 268- 
211, "figs. 2).-— In a procedure described in a contribution from the Massachu- 
setts State College the filtered sample is hydrolyzed by alkali in a 15-mI tapered, 
graduatecl centrifuge tube under controlled conditions, and the resulting pectic 
acid gel is precipitated by hydrochloric acid, flocculated in a water bath, 
cooled, and centrifuged. The volume of precipitate is correlated with results 
obtained by the usual long gravimetric method. The method was found par- 
ticularly adapted to the routine examination of a large number of samples 
of pectin solutions of similar composition, 

Fotentiometric titration of acidity in oils, -R. R. Ralston, 0. H, Fellows, 
md K..n. WYATS' (Indus, and Mngin. OM Analyt. Ed., 4 (1932), No. 1, pp. 
109,^ IM, ^l.-^-The platinum-carbon electrode couple is shown to possess dis- 
tinct advantages over others previously suggested for the acidimetric titration 
of oils. An explanation of the second inflection point in the differential plot 
of results on oil titrations is made on the assumption of the presence of two 
different classes of organic acids. The system described was found to permit 
aeidity determinations on oil samples as small aS'O.fl g. 

F'Otesitiometric determination of acid 'number of linseed oil and its. free 
fatty acids, B. P. Caldwell and X MAn;rsmjJjy {Indm. m Often., Analyt 

(19.32) , No. l, pp. 52-56, Jigs- 4'>.’-”The work reported Included potentio- 
iB,etrfe determination of the titration end points of stearic, oleic, and linolenic 
acids, 'and , of the mixed free fatty acids - of linseed oils, '95' per cent ethyl' 

' alcohol, ...amyl;., alcohol, butyl alcohol, and an equal-volume mixture of benzene 
and;':' ethyl alcohol having ' been „ given trial '.a'S.. solvents. . The benzene-alcohol 
mixture'' wag found ' the most satisfactory.. ■ " 

The greater dependability of the quinhydrone' electrode as' compared with the 
hydrogen electrode was shown, .and comparison of 'Cnd points, and acid numbers 
thus determined was made with those ■ 'Obtained by the use of phenolphthalein. 
While dissociation constants for the- acids in these' nonaqueous solvents have 
not been obtained, the results -arranged the acids in the following order ' of' 
decreasing strength: Stearic, oleic, mixed. linseed fatty acids, and linolenic. 

Betermtnatton of hydroxy! number of oils, fats, and waxes, W. .'L..' Rob, 
firrs and H. A. Schuette (imm. md Engln. Ohm%„ Anulyt. Ed., 4, {1932), m. 3, 
pp. 251-MB).^The authors of this contribution from the University of Wiscon- '■ 
sin find that the hydroxyl number, defined as the numher of milligrams of potas- ■. 
stum hydroxide equivalent to the hydroxyl ccmtent of 1 g of fat, oil, or wax, may ■ 
foe determined with' economies 'Of sample, reagents, and time if the reactdon be :' 

‘ #4i ^ ‘ '■' ■ 
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carried out in a' sealed tube in tbe presence of acetic anhydride. ' Upon com- 
pletion of the acetylation, the excess of acetic anhydride, is hydrolyzed and 
determined as acetic acid by titration with 0.5 n potassium hydroxide solution. 

‘‘In contradistinction to the current procedure for determining the acetyl 
number, the entire process is carried out in the presence of the acetylated prod- 
uct except in the case of such samples as contain free soluble acids, when 
liltration prior to titration is necessary.” 

Detetrmiiiation of oil content of pecans, R. D. Lewis (Indus, and Engin. 

Analyt Ed., 4 (193$), No. S, pp. 296, 297 ). — ^A 4-g sample of the finely 
ground meats was treated, according to the author of this contribution from the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, in a cream-test bottle with 35 e c of 
1 : 1.5 sulfuric acid, the mixture being heated 15 minutes at 65° C. in a water 
bath, centrifuged, the mixture diluted with more of the acid and again cen- 
trifuged, and the bottle again placed in the water bath at 55°. The fat was 
read off in terms of butterfat and calculated to pecan oil by means of a suitable 
factor which was experimentally determined for oils from several varieties. 

Ashing apparatus for samples containing traces of iodine, G. M. EAbns 
(Indus, and Engin. Ghem., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1932), No. 3, pp. 299, 300, fig. 1 ). — 
The apparatus described in this paper has been designed to permit ashing sam- 
ples slowly. “ During such slow ashing the oxygen utilization is quite efficient, 
making it unnecessary to handle a large excess of oxygen and therefore enabling 
the use of a comparatively simple collecting train. The apparatus is also 
capable of giving a good ash without the aid of outside heat, and during its 
operation no destructible part of it becomes so excessively heated as to cause 
damage.” 

A new jelly-strength tester, C. B. Fellers and J. A. Clagtje (Indus, and 
Engin. Ghem., Analyt. Ed., 4 (1932), No. 1, pp. 106, 107, figs. 2 ). — ^The instru- 
ment described in this contribution from the Massachusetts State College con- 
sists essentially of a rod extending from and passing through a cylinder in 
which the rod is held in the fully extruded position by an extension spring, an 
index, which projects tlirough a graduated slot in the cylinder, showing the 
pressure in grams exerted by a plunger at the end of the rod as it is forced back 
into the cylinder against the contractive tension of the spring. A recording 
index, not attached to that projecting through the slot from the rod, is moved 
along the scale by the index fixed to the rod, and thus remains until reset at the 
scale reading of the maximum pressure attained before the jelly surface breaks 
and permits the plunger to spring back to its original position. To avoid adding 
the effect of gravity to the force exerted by the spring, the tests are to be made 
with the instrument held in a horizontal position. 

Cut surfaces of jellies gave readings in general more reliable than those 
taken on outer surfaces. The average percentage of deviation from the mean 
was found to range in a large number of determinations from 3,51 to 4.7. 
** Because of the small probable error, the mean of three determinations on the 
same sample may be considered I’easonably reliable,” From 8 to 10 measure- 
ments per minute were found possible. 

AmicijmmALm.-ETmmmiiY 

- Aspects of rainfall in the Western Cape Province, F. F. Plummer (Univ. 
Eretorm, ser. l, No. 22 (1932), pp. XI+80, figs. 40).—As the preface states, this 
article attempts ** to give a general survey of hyetal conditions in relation 
to surface featiires in the w^est^ half of the Union of South Africa.” It 
deals specifically incidence, variability, and regime of the rainfall 
in this province as a basis for geographical and agricultural study, and is 
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preiimlGary to a more comprehensive summary of the rainfall of' the South 
African Union in relation to farming. Wide variations in amount and dis- 
tribution of rainfall are noted. , It is stated that even casual examination 
of the data “ brings to the mind some indications c>f periodicity,’'’ ' but that 
“so far no attempt has been made to test the nature of this periodicity.” 
The data “ do not support the contention sometimes put forward that South 
Africa is drying up.” The belief that “ owing to its fluctuating character the 
rainfall of the Western Cape Province is considered to be of less value for 
crop production than the precipitation in European countries ” is considered 
in some detail without definite concinsion. 

Recovery of water from the aqueous vapor of the air [trans. title], L. 
Ghaptal (Ami. Agron. IParisli a. sen, 2 {19S2), Isfo. 4 pp. figs. S). — 

This article describes and gives results obtained with a ventilated cement 
and stone chamber designed for the condensation and collection of water from 
the aqueous vapor of the air, in an effort to determine whether significant 
amounts of water can be so collected. It was found that under certain con- 
ditions small quantities of water were collected in this way. Conditions favoring 
the o|>eration are discussed. 

A list of 26 references to literature relating to the subject is given. 

[Bleasuremeuts of solar radiation], 0. G. Abbot, L. B. Aldeich, and P. E. 
PowLE {Ann. ■ Astropliys. Observ. Smiths^i. Inst., 5 {1932), pp. IX +295, pis. 11, 
figs. SS; rev. in Nature ILondon}, ISO {1932), No. S28S, pp. 497, 43S). — ^A detailed 
account is given of development of methods, instruments, and work of the 
Astrophyslcal Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution on solar radiation 
and its relation to weather changes from 1920 to 1930. 

Rifty years of weather in the Inland Empire, O. W. Peeeman (Northwest 
Soi.,.'6' {1932)', No. 2, pp. 67, 6'S).-— Some of the major features and detei’mining 
factors of the climate of the northwestern United States intermediate between 
that of the rainy coast region and the semiarid continental conditions of the 
interior, as disclosed by the oldest weather records available for the region, 
are briefly reviewed in this article, and their relation to agriculture is 
indicated. 

. Phenoiogical ohservations, 1SI8B— 1907 [trans. title],. W. A. Poggenpohl 
(Acta PhaenoL,! (1931), Nos. 2, pp. 51-56; 3, pp. 73-90; Nr., Eng. al)s., p. 90}.— 
Prom 22 years’ plieiiological observations at Uman, Government of Kiev, Russia, 
caienciars have been worked out showing the time of api)earance of different 
stages of development of various wiki and cultivated plants as related to the 
'regional;, weather a,n(r.clim,atic conditions. '■ 

:/ 'Haturai guides' to the beginning, .lengi.h, and progress' of the seaso.MS, 

■ A.' 'D. '.Hopkihs' and ,M.' A. MvmAY (Acta Phaeml., 2 (1932), No. 2; pp. 33-43; 
'Ger.',.Fr.''(ibs., pp. 47-43 }. — This article reports aiid interprets results of ohserva- 
lions 'at: Kanawha Parnis, near' Parkersburg, ' W.' Va:., .with a few native and cul- 
'tivated ' plants selected as; the "more reliable -"mdexes to the beginning of pheno- 
logical 'Spring,' summer, autumn, and winter in ,'that locality. It is 'stated that 
'the',;:seaso,na'l .events,, of. one';', or more of .the species used in these studies “’will 
.''seiwe 'US', 'reliable '., 'guid.es .'tP', the' beginnmg,. length, and pro'gress of the pheno- 
logical seasons for any other position of a given latitude, longitude, and alti- 
tude within their distribution oh ■.. the 'western and eastern' .continents ' of ' the 
Northern Hemisphere.” ^ , 

The Index plants and season a'l events' used' i.n these ' observations 'were: 
Beginning of spnng, ^Populus alba {first flowers, . and ,'flow^ers'' .full), 
oxgnmnthff (leaf hndf? swelling), P, earoJinemis or^'P. 

swelling), Byringa vulgaris (leaves unfolding), and Forsgthla su-spensa fortunr.i 
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(first flowers) ; beginning of summer, Rosa sp, (first flowers), and Querms 
attOf, 0* velutinaj Hicoria aWa, H. ovata, Platamis occidentalism Ni/ssa sylvatiea, 
Sassafras varufoUumm and Gercis canadensis (full foliage) ; beginning of 
autmiin, Prumis sd'Otina, N. splvatica, Cornus ftorida, H. albUm H. ovatHm S, 
mriifoUum, and Liriodendron tuUpifera (first normal color) ; and begimiing 
of winter, Q. coccinea, Q. alda, Q. imbricaria, Q. palustris, and Q, rubra (max- 
imum color), and Q. vekitina, S. variifolmm, L. tuUpifera, and Platanus' oed- 
(lentalis (all leaves fallen). 

A statistical study of the influence of w^eatlier on the grow^tli and con- 
tent of sugar beets in the Netherlands, H. J. Fkankena (Pen Statistisch 
Onclei'zoeh naar den Invloed van Jiet Weer op de Opbrengst en het Gehalte van 
Siiikerbieten in Nederland. Proefschr., Landb. JSoogesch.f Wagenmgen, 19S2, pp. 
[8]-i-173, figs. 2; Eng. abs., pp. 1S9, 14 O). — ^From a detailed study of the relation 
of temperature, hours of sunshine, and rainfall, 1899-1926, to the yield, sugar 
content, and sugar production in the sugar beet growing regions of the Nether- 
lands, and a critical review of the literature of the subject, an attempt is made 
to define the ideal climate for sugar beets and to deduce a formula for use in 
estimating in advance the probable production for any year. 

The author concludes that the “ climate in Holland, with regard to the pro- 
duction of sugar, is often too wet in the first part of the season, too cold and 
deficient in sunshine during summer, and too wet and dull toward the end.” 
He finds that the period of planting and germination (April 20 to May 20) 
should be dry and the period from September 20 to October 20 should have little 
rain and much sunshine, the percentage of sugar depending largely upon these 
factors. 

A regression equation which is stated to approximate the relation between 
fitmospherie conditions and beet yield is given as follows: “ Xi=flf+'<’dlaf2~-75.'?;a, 
Xi being the amount of beet yield produced, M the average yield, 02 the depar- 
ture of the temperature during the last 20 days of July as compared with the 
average, 03 the rainfall during April 20-May 20, as compared with the average. 
The above equation appears to hold within 6 per cent, and may prove useful 
so far as it enables to make an estimation of the production for the current 
year as early as August 1.” 

Individual influence on the flowering time of the varieties of fruit trees 
[trans. title], J. HiEMimEEEs (Acta Phaenoi,, l (1931), No. 2, pp. 62-64; Eng,, 
Ger. aPs., pp. 63, 64). — The author points out that to make observations on time 
of blooming of fruit trees strictly comparable, trees having the same origin as 
to the variety as well as to the stock should be used, since individual differences 
may result to a considerable extent from certain clonal variations and from the 
influence of the stock. 

The dropping of the little fruits after blooming [trans. title], H. Bos 
{Acta Pliaenol., 1 (1931), No. 2, pp. 59-61; Fr., Eng. ahs., p. 61). — The author 
concludes that the dropping of young fruits, generally attributed to unfavorable 
weather during the blooming period, is in many cases due to a purely physio- 
logical cause, namely, the failure of the young leaf twigs to properly nourish 
the young fruits. " , . ■ ' ' 

Phenology in the culture of ..vineyards [trans. title], A. 'Ziegler (Acta 
Phaenol, 1 (1932), No. 5, pp. 133-145, figs, 4; Fr., Eng. ab,.s., p. Attention 

is called to ohservations on time of shooting, flowering, and ripening recorded 
for certain vineyards of Germany for many years past, but it is suggested that 
.such observations, while probably of cousiderable practical value, should be 
u.sed with caution In pheutflogical studies. 

' 162728~aa 2 
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[Soil and fertilizer work of tlie Arkansas Station] {Arkansas Sta, Bui. 
2S0 (1932) rPP> • — Notes by R. P. Bartholomew and G. Janssen are given 

on the effect of calcium in the nutrient media on the uptake of potassium by 
plants, the' effect of fertilization with potassium on the exchangeable bases in 
soils, and the availability of ammoniated superphosphates ; and by L. C. Kapp 
oil absorption and utilization of nitrogen by rice, the' effect of fertilizer on 
lice yields, the nitrogen content of submerged soils, and base exchange in rice 
soil. 

{Soil investigations' of the liiinois' Station] (JUmois Sta, Rpt. 1982, pp. 
11-18, '15-38, 39, 4-0, 4S, 44^ figs. i4).— Results are reported of studies by E. E. 
DeTurk, R. H. Bray, L. K. Eby, F. C. Bauer, K. B. Baniloff, A. W. Kiemme, 
E, B. Earley, O. H. Sears, and L. E. Allison, including chemical analyses of soils 
left in grass and cropped continuously to corn and data as to reduced corn 
shrinkage of the crop is grown on the better soils, retardation by legumes of 
the need for extensive soil treatment, effect of soil treatment on systems of 
farming, mtiiiiirial value of straw piles and other residues and farm maiiiire, 
variation among clovers in limestone and phosphate requirements, cumulative 
benefits from limestone, the choice of phosphate carriers as related to soil 
type, advantages of finely ground phosphate, response of corn to potassium on 
old sweetclover land, fertilizer deficiencies on various soil types, value of com- 
mon white sweetclover in soil improvement, need of potassium by sweetclover, 
and inoculated soybeans V. red clover as a soil builder. 

[Soil and fertilizer studies in Oklahoma] {Oklahoma. Sta. IBien.} Rpt. 
1981’^S2, pp. 14-18, 25, 59, dd),— Results are briefly summarized of studies on the 
solubility of the phosphorus in Oklahoma soils, by H, J. Haiper, including a 
inethod for its determination; losses of organic matter from Oklahoma soils, by 
H. F, Murphy ; ■ and nitrogen conservation in heavy plains soils, by H. H. Finnell. 

The American method of soil classification and survey, L. h. "Lm {Imp. 
Bun. Boil Bci'. lEarpenden'], Tech. Commmi. 6 {1980), pp. [B] -fifi) -This con- 
tribution from the New Jersey Experiment Stations contains a historical note, 
a general statement of the American inethod of soil classification and sections 
on the present American soil survey organization, the recognition of soil 
types in the field, the scale of mapping, field procedure, the examination of soil 
types in the field, the correlation .of. soil: types, and, the,, 'application 'Uf the' 
American system to'other parts of the.world;,'together 'with appendixes on '(1) 
the determining cha,racteristies. of the .soil -series ; , (2) the determining charac- 
teiistics of ,:the soil classes; ■:(3) - t^^ field record ; and (4) an' outline of a soil 
.survey report' A reference list of 25 papers is added. 

Methods,'' o.f .'takiiig'' .soil\pi*ofiles {Imp. Bur. .Boil ' ScL [Harpenden}, Tech. 
Commun. 7 {1980), pp. — ^Summarized, working directions for the prepa- 

ration of ( 1 ) whole monoliths, ' (2) profile sections taken in situ, 'and { 3 ) an 
artificial section.,,, '.made up in' the .-laboratory are here brought, to-gether ' from 
various sourcestwith some ,not^ a.nd m.o.difications. , For the whole monolith 
two slightly '.'different procedures are, given. 

Soil survey of 'FO'lk Gounty, Florida, E. D. Wowleb. et al, '(U. B. Bept. 
Agn, Bun Chem. and "Boils IBoil Burvep Rpt], Ben 1927,' No. ^89,'^ pp. " 89, ' pis. S, 
fig. 1, maps 5).— Polk 'County, consists of 1,19.2,320. acres„mad'e up of. a compara- 
tively high rolling lake region, .ill-drained fiatwoods, and .ili-drai-ned 'Stream 
vaUeys in the center of the Florida peninsula. ' . ■ 

Of 12 series ami 15 types, Beon fine sand, highly acid and ill drained, is the 
only classified type of large extent fisted, this soil constituting 2fr per cent of 
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tlie county.' ' Unclassified .material, including 9.6 per cent of peaty muck. 
4.8 per cent of water and grass, 2.S per' cent of cypress ponds, and 6.1 per cent 
of swamps, amounts to 24.2 per cent of the county. 

Soils in relation to fruit growing in New York. — Part I, A detailecl soil 
survey of the Hilton area, Monroe County, A. T. S'weet and J. OskamP' (Wew' 
York Cornell Sta, But 541 (1932), pp. 16, fig. 1, map i).— Dividing the soils 
examined into the four groups, Lacustrine, Till, Depressional, and Alluvial, the 
present hulietin gives a survey report moi*e detailed than that usually 'made 
and limited to the relatively small area of 14,442.2 acres, with a soil map 
scaled at about 5.3 in. to the mile instead of the more usual 1 in. to the mile. 
In addition to the groups named, series based on drainage conditions and a 
somewhat limited classification into texture types are noted. 

On the basis of the classification scheme above noted there are listed in the 
Lacustrine group 11.03 per cent of a silt loam type, 12.5 per cent of a loam ; in the 
Till group, 20.69 per cent of a t37pe described as loam to fine sandy loam ; in the 
Depressional group 13.91 per cent of a silt to clay loam. These, with less 
extensive types, make a total of 17 types in the four groups ; and in the 
Depressional group are included small percentages of muck and marsh. 

“ It is felt that the soils defined and the boundaries outlined in the present 
survey come about as near to having important significance for fruit-growing 
purposes as it is practicable to make them” with the knowledge available. 

The properties of sugar cane soils of J'ava, 0. H. van Haebbveijd-Lako, 
trans. by R. L. Pendleton {Groningen: P. Noordlioff d Oo.; Manila: Sugar 
News Press, 19S2, pp. IMJ-j-llB). — ^The translator notes that “ there is a very 
considerable similarity between the soils of the sugar districts of Java and 
those of the Philippines, both because of the similarities of climate and because 
to a considerable extent the soils of both regions are derived from relatively 
recent fragmental volcanic materials, i. e., ash.” “ Because of these similarities, 
and because at the present time there has been a very great deal more research 
carried out on the soils of Java than on those of the Philippines,’* the present 
translation has been prepared for the use of classes in soil fertility in the 
College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. 

The contents are as follows : The Island of Java, soil formation, components 
of the soil, colloids, texture of the soil, structure of the soil, humus, absorption 
and fixation of fertilizer materials in the soil, microbiology of the soil, the soil 
and the crop, the reaction (pH) of the soil, compact layers in the soil— padas, 
and soil research. 

The' origin and nature of the peaty soils of Travancore, T. B. N, Pillai 
and Y. Stjbeahmanyan (Jour. Indian Inst. ScL, I 4 A (1931), No. 1, pp. 99^117, 
figs, g).— The organic matter in the Kari soil appeared to be derived from 
kathira, an aquatic grass which was observed to flourish in the surface water 
of the soil, and to a small extent from the i’emains of a previous forest 
vegetation. As in other peat soils, lignins left ' over from the decaying vege- 
tation were found to form the bulk of the organic matter of the Karl soil. 

Nitrogen is present chiefly as humin. There is evidence ' to show that "the ^ 
soluble and the more readily decomposable plant constituents are converted 
into that resistant form in the soil. 

';^'*The high moisture ' contents . of air-dried 'specimens' of the soil hate been 
shown to be due to the presence of resins, which form protective coats around 
the soil particles ' and prevent the movement' of water and plant nutrients from 
within us, well as 'from-' without**' ' 

' 'The': minerals found,' particula.rly'' -the, iron and' aluminum sulfates, did not 
appeer,' to 'be''''X'el^^^ to the 'plant residues, the evidence obtained indicating, 
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rather, that large quantities of iron and ainmiiium coinpoiuids are washed 
down into the Kari lands from the higher regions during the monsoon months, 
and that these “ are 'dissolved and further, .reacted upon in presence of organic 
acids formed by decomposition ' of plant materials and the sea salts brought in 
during the tidal rises.” The mechanism of the biological and chemical reactions 
leading to the formation of the more important mineral constituents, particu- 
larly the characteristic ferrous aluminum sulfate (FeS04Ai2(S04)824Hs0), is 
discussed. The possibility of .utilizing the free sulfuric acid released from the 
Kari soil for rendering insoluble phosphates available for plant nutrition is 
indicated. 

Contiihiitions to the knowledge of the soils of Asia, I, B. B. Polynov 
ET AL. (Leningrad: Acad, ScL U. S. B. R., Dohuclmiev Inst, Boil BcL, 19S0, pL 1, 
pp, 4fh pis. fig. 1 ). — This pamplilet contains an introduction and a report on 
the work of the subcommission for the compilation of the soil map of Asia, by 
Polynov ; and papers on the soils of Japan and the soils of Manchuria, by O. N. 
Mikhallovskaia and by V. A. Baltz and Polynov,. respectively. 

The report on the work of the siibcomniission notes the nature of the infor- 
mation at hand and the progress made on the soils of Japan, China, Mongolia, 
IndO'CMna, the Philippine Islands, the Malay Archipelago, India, Palestine, 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, and Afghanistan. The reports on the soils of Japan 
and of Manehuria describe in some detail the major soil areas of the countries 
named, taking up the conditions of soil formation, climatic influences, vegeta- 
tion, and other factors. 

Th© laws of soil colloidal behavior. — IX, Amphoteric reactions and iso- 
electric weathering, S. Mattson (Boil Bd., S4 {19 No, S, pp, $09-240^ 
figs, 5). — This serial contribution from the New Jersey Experiment Stations 
(E. S. R., 67, p. 21D) is here continued with a general, theoretical discussion 
of the nature of compounds (derived or conjugated ampholytoids comprising 
combinations containing residual hydrogen and hydroxyl ions and formed from 
weak polyvalent acids and bases) concerned in weathering reactions in soils; 
neutralization; the effects of limited dissociation of colloidal salts; hydrol- 
ysis; application to insoluble compounds; maximum stability; the ultimate 
pH value; exchange acidity and alkalinity ; acidic and basic hydrolysis ; iso- 
electric weathering; climate, pH value, and composition; the comparative 
i)ehavior of aluminum and iron; the silica-sesquioxide ratio; and the ratio 

in colloids and in river water; together with experimental data 

bearing upon a number of these phases of the geneiiil question. 

The observations and conclusions recorded are in part indicated in the 
statements that it is in general true that amphoteric compounds are least 
disi}ersible, least soluble, and least ionized, and are therefore most stable at 
their isoelectric point. Therefore, under conditions of heavy leaching, the 
tendency would be for the formation Of an isoelectric soil complex. A study 
of the prevailing pH in different latitudes of humid regions, of the composition 
of soli colloids and of river water supports this theory of isoelectric weathering.” 

■ Soil .inoistore problems' and the farming in south Manchuria ..[trans. title], 
K:., 'TsuKimAGA ('Res. Bui, Agr, Baspt. Bta. Bo. Manchuria Rg, Co., No. 7 (19S2), 
a 5^., pp. 57-47).— The author' found that, the distribution 
of soil moisture' in nine profi.les, of south Manchurian ■ soil "in seven layers,' 
each 17 cm in depth, varied with the kind of soils and with geological features. 
According "to 'the' results' "of ; Ms studies,' , Manchurian soils ■ contain from .la'.to 
20 per cent of moisture, mean value, to a depth of from 0 to 117 cm. The 
upper horizons of nine proflles (0 to cm: in depth) contained from 11 to 20'. 
^per c«t of moisture, corresponding to , from 41 to' '56' per cent of the water- 
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tioMing capacity of tBe soils but for tbe most part amounting to less tban 
53 per cent. Lower horizons of the nine profiles (67 to 100 cm in depth) con- 
tained from 14 to 20 per cent of moisture, corresponding to from 42 to 60 
per' cent of the water-holding capacity hut amounting generally to less than 
55 per cent. The moisture content of the 17-50 cm horizon was usually highest, 
the moisture content of lower horizons decreasing with the depth. The horizon 
of from 0 to 50 cm contained about 20 per cent of moisture, in mean value, 
which corresponded to 53 per cent of the water-holding capacity, while the 
horizon of from 67 to 100 cm contained less than 53 per cent. From two years' 
results it was concluded that the moisture content of these soils rarely reaches 
00 per cent of the w'ater-holding capacity. 

The movement of eapillai’y moisture in the Ai horizon was found very slow, 
that in the B horizon, An horizon, and O horizon following in that order. 
In the rainy season of south Manchuria, the greater part of the rainfiill 
appeared to be evaporated or to run off, but the water which percolated through 
the Ai horizon appeared to permeate the A3 hoiuzon. In the dry season the ris- 
ing moisture through the 0 and B horizons permeated the An horizon rapidly, 
this moisture apparently being preserved in the A- horizon or in the under part 
of the At horizon because of the very slow movement of capillary moisture in 
the Ai horizon. 

Crop yields were found to increase with increasing moisture content of the 
soil up to about 70 per cent of the water-holding capacity, dropping off again 
at about 78 per cent. The crops studied (soybeans and wheat) could not grow 
in a soil containing moisture amounting to more than 91 per cent of the water- 
holding capacity. The effectiveness of fertilizers was found also to be in- 
creased by increased moisture content up to 70 per cent of the water-holding 
capacity. 

The behavior of the water content and cations of mineral soils, F. 
YAWJm (Der K(itionen- und Wasserhaushalt des Mmeralhodens, Berlin: Julius 
Bpringer, 19S2, pp. [F/I]-f33d, S.^),— Following a brief foreword and an 

introduction further emphasizing the close interrelation of all the widely diver- 
sified phenomena of the soil, the remaining chapters include the following ; 
A statement and examples of the problem ; physical fundamentals ; the soil 
substances having a sorption capacity and the nature of their complexes; the 
water supply and the wmter balance of the soil ; the soil as a source and carrier 
of nutrients; and investigational and analytical methods. A bibliography, 
author index, and subject index are appended. 

The degree of solabilization of the phosphorites and of leiicites In the 
soil [trans. title], C. Antoniani and M. Niccolini {Gior, GMm. Indus, ed Appk, 
14 (1932) y No. 10 i pp. 490 , ,J^i).-“The authors of this contribution from the 
Royal Higher Institute of Agriculture of Milano made a study of the use, as 
a supplement to the Neubauer (E. S. B., 53, p. 319) method, of the solubili- 
zation of phosphorite and of leucite in contact with soils moistened to 36 per 
cent of saturation capacity and maintained at that moisture content. 

In a neutral or feebly alkaline soil after 5 or 6 months, the Quantity of phos- 
phorite being from 0.02 to 0.001 of the weight of the soil, there were found 
to have been solubilized about 2 mg of phosphorus (as phosphoric anhydride) 
in 100 g of soil. In a slightly acid soil there was found to he solubilized under 
like conditions a quantity of phosphate about twice that rendered soluble in 
; the, alkaline soil. ' , , ' 

In the case of the leucite solubilization was more rapid, reaching 5 mg of 
potassium (as the oxide) in every 100 g of the soil in 2 months’ contact of 
the leucite with the soil and rising to about 10 mg after a contact of from 6 
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to r montiis. ' 111 tile ease of the leucite the nature of the soil had much less 
effect upon tlie final result., 

Tlie presence of iiiiiieral sulfides in an arable soil [trans. title], G. 
Bertiukd and, L. Silbeebtein (Ann, Agron. [Paris], n. ser.^ 2 (1932), No. 4, pp. 
4S4-45S),—A soil selected for experiments with sulfatic fertilizers, and on which' 
plants made little or no growth, was shown to contain sulfides readily decom- 
, posable by dilute hydrochloric acid. Beducing actions brought about by bac- 
teria of which the growth has, been favored by the long un worked condition 
of the soil in question, with the concomitant compaction' of the vegetational 
layer, are considered responsible for the presence of the sulfides and the infer- 
tility of the soil. Thorough aeration by a working of the surface soil to bring 
about the disappearance of the -reducing organisms is considered a treatment 
necessary to the restoration of fertility in soils thus affected. 

Betermiiiatloii of exchangeable bases and lime requirement ( JW 2 ). Bm\ 
Boil Set. lEiirpemten], Tech. Conimun. 12 iWS0)f pp. [23+^'^)* — “While a de- 
scription of a few standardized methods applicable to all soils would have 
been convenient, the modifications of existing methods and the new procedures 
required to suit particular soils have made this impracticable. Descriptions 
of the methods already established and in general use, followed by recent 
modifications, are therefore presented in some detail. In view of the recent 
application of electrodialysis to base exchange work, it has been considered 
advisable to include a description of the technic of electrodialytic methods in 
their application to soils.’" Part 1 contains methods applicable in the absence 
of soluble salts, methods applicable to soils containing soluble salts, application 
of eleetrocliaiysis, and a summary of methods; and part 2 presents methods 
for determining exchangeable hydrogen, saturation capacity, and lime require- 
ment, together with a summary of methods, references, and a bibliography. 

' [Soil Bitrate , investigations], A.' Kezeb (Colorado Bta. Bpt. 19S2, pp. 10-- 
I£).— Data are reported on soil nitrate control and the effect of organic material 
of various nitrogen contents on nitrate prodnetion. 

■ The soil plaque Azotobacter test for -soil deficiency: A , try-out of the 
test on twenty-three samples of. Ontario soils, 'May— August,. IfiSl, D.. 'H, 
Jones (BoL Agr., 12 {19S2\^ No. 12, pp. ^16-726, fig. 1).— The author of this con- 
tribution from the Ontario Agricultural College applied an adaptation of the 
Wi'nogrodsky Azotobacter test as' developed '. by' Sackett ' (D. 'S,.^ B., ''06, '.p. 616) 
to three groups of soils, the results confirming in each case the dependence of 
Azotobacter, 'Upon an .'adequate- pho^hate supply. 

In the first group o'f 'SOils, taken' from' unphosphate check plats in- a number 
of experiment fields representing a diversity of soil types, the results Indicated 
that every sample needed pho'sphate 'for Azotobaeter colony development. The 
crop returns from the '-cheek'';'plats' from 'which the . samples were taken, when 
compared with the crop, returns from' the ■ -fields, treated with phosphate ■ ferti- 
lizers, showed that marked benefits -had accrued from the ,phosphate"' -treatment. 

The second group ln'clude'd"'acid clay soils 'Variously - treated with ', chemical 
fertilizers, including superphosphate, tricalcic 'pho-sphate,' "lime,' s-ulfur, ', and 
complete fertilizer, twice during the preceding .five years. -, “',The' Azotobacter 
soil plaque test indicated' that ' notwithstanding ' that - fertilizer had been applied 
previous to cropping,- every sample,. required phosphate: to enable ' Azotobacter,', 
colonies to develop, Just as in the case of the sa'mples ' of the' first''-,'gr'oup,' ' Chem- 
ical determina-ti'Ons show^ that the available .B content of these soils' wa,s mo 
greater on the average- -than- - that of the soils in the first gro-up. ' It,-',, would, 
therefore, appear that the phosphates added to these plats as fertfiizer had ''beep "'' 
A,^|fflized by the growing crops except in 'the' case .where tricalcic- -.'pho^hate - 
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was Bsedj wLich, Hot being so readily soluble as tbe superphosphate, the crops 
bad not so much benefited by it as in tbe case of tbe superphosphate, and more 
of it was left as a residue in the soil.” 

The third group consisted of two muck soils from a reclaimed swamp area 
One of these had been under cultivation for four years and had been heavily 
fertilized with pliosphatic fertilizer. The Azotobacter soil plaque test from 
this sample showed a heavy Azotobacter colony development on the check plaque, 
as well as on the plaque to which phosphate was applied. The other sample, 
from an adjoining area that had only just been reclaimed, was under cultivation 
for the first time and no fertilizers had been applied. No Azotobacter colonies 
developed in the check plaque, but three Azotobacter colonies developed on the 
plaque to which phosphate had been added, “ thus showing that even in the 
newly reclaimed swamp soil, a very few Azotobacter occurred but that owing to 
lack of phosphate they could not flourish.” 

In the case of the reclaimed, cultivated muck soil, it is noted, however, that 
“ as the last crop of lettuce from this soil had been very poor, it was evident 
that some factor other than lack of phosphates was the cause of the trouble. 
Therefore in this case the plaque test was not satisfactory as an indicator of 
soil deficiency.” 

Tile presence and distribution of sulfofying bacteria in mineral and peat 
soils, J, K. Wilson and H. W. Higbee {Jotir. Amer. 800 . Agron., 24 (1982)^ 
Mo, IQi pp. 806-S2X ). — More than 200 soil samples, some freshly collected, others 
in an air-dry condition for 7 years, were examined by the authors at the New 
York Ooimell Experiment Station for their numerical content of sulfofying 
bacteria. The samples represented both mineral and peat soils. 

The largest number of sulfofying bacteria found in any sample was 10,000 
per gram. In only four samples were the bacteria absent in a 2-g quantity. 
These had been in an air-clry condition for several years. Air-drying soils 
reduced the number of sulfofying bacteria but did not destroy all of them. 

There was no evident relationship between the number of sulfofying bacteria 
and the reaction of the soil or betw'een the number of such organisms and the 
content of calcium, magnesium, sulfur, nitrogen, or phosphorus or between the 
numbers present and the ratios of these elements one to another. It is indicated 
that an air-dry peat soil of a high calcinm content may contain more sulfofymg 
bacteria than does one of which the calcium content is lower. 

Bata from six soil tjTes representing 20 samples taken both in the spring 
and in the fall from the same location showed in every case a larger number 
of sulfofying bacteria in those samples collected in the fall. 

No one soil series was found markedly more efficient in supporting the sul- 
fofying bacteria than was any other. Each soil series examined, inorganic or 
organic, had a native sulfofying flora which prevented the accumulation of 
elemental sulfur in the soil. 

[Soil bacteria studies by the New York State Station] (NmD.Yorh 8 'tate, 
8 t(i,:Ept. 1932, pp. 28, 29, 89, 90 ). — Results are briefly noted of studies on the 
growth . of ■ bacteria , in .soils of low productivity and the effects of fertilizers 
on the growth of plants and bacteria in such soils. 

'■ ■ Handbook of plant mutrition and. fertilizer, theory.— I, , Plant nutrition. 

Fertilizer materials 'and. their use, edited by F. Hongamp (ffan4du€h.Ser 
Ffimmenernahrung. Dungerlehre. Band I, ' PfiMnmnerndlimng. -..Brnd'/JI,, 
Dungemittel md Bungung. Berlm: JuMm Springer,.. 1931, vols. .ly,pp. 

Ipt 7], figs.'. 1891 2, pp, figs. MS).— The first of these'": two;' volumes 

contains historical ' notes' on ■ th.e'''-detelbpment':of .plant" nutrition,;' data.'' ''on'' 
coii.stitueBts and' composition , of the plant 'body, the , cycle ' 'Of .natural "materials, 
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the physiology of the metabolism of plants, the soil as a medium and food- 
stuff reserve for the plant, the law of returns, solution culture and vegetation 
experiments, the field experiment, the evaluation of fertilizer experiments, 
and the determination of the nutrient needs of soils, as well as a subject index. 
The second discusses the materials and use of fertilizers, natural and artificial 
fertilizers, the application of artificial fertilizer materials, the use of fertilizers 
for agricultural crop plants, forestry, moor and meadow soils, and in ponds, 
and plant protection and the use of fertilizer materials, as well as a subject 
index. 

Fertilizers and food production on arable and grass land, F. Keeb-le 
{Oxford: Vniv. Press, 1932, pp. figs. 8 ). — “ The aim of this book is to 

show that a large increase of home-grown food can be brought about— and 
brought about quickly — by means of fertilizers.” In spite of the established 
place of the use of fertilizers in British agriculture, however, “ the application 
of fertilizers, even to arable laud, though it has increased in striking manner 
during the last decade has not grown so rapidly in this country as it has in 
many countries abroad; and so far as pasture land is concerned, the recog- 
nition that it also requires to be supplied continually with the essential plant 
foods which it lacks is of such recent origin that the right use of fertilizers 
on grassland has scarcely begun to be practiced.” The author notes that 
although phosphatie fertilizers are widely applied to grasslands, nitrogenous 
fertilizers are not, “and, until they are, grazing lands universally hungry for 
both phosphates and nitrogen will continue to contribute far less than they 
should to the food supply of the nation ” 

Of the organization of the present discussion it may be noted that “part 1 
describes the way in which fertilizers may he used to increase food production 
in the immediate future. Part 2 shows the means by which food production 
may be further increased in the more distant, but by no means remote future.” 

The effect of teniperatiire and moisture content on the decomposition 
of plant residues by microorganisms [trans. title], S. A. Waksman and F, C. 
GrMfeEETSEN (Bept. Bimwnldnd. Zahen en Landl}. il^ethe7d(inds'\^ Yerslag. L(ind~ 
bmwk. Ofi£er2mK''Mo.37 A {19Sl)yPp. 68-93, Ipl. IJ, experi- 

ments here recorded were concerned with the deGomposition of plant material 
in the form of oat straw, and of individual groups of chemical constituents 
present in such material, at various temperatures, with and without the addition 
of nutrient salts. 

The accelerating effect of rise in temperature from 7 to 37® 0. upon the 
decomposition of the compost as a whole was found to be greatest in the first 
10° of the temperature range specified, and in the first three mouths of the 
decomposition period. In 105 days at 18°, 1.0 times as much decomposition 
took place as at 7°; at 37°, 2.3 times as much. In the following six months 
the decomiwsition rate was about the same at all temperatures. Of the original 
quantity, 9.4 per cent disappeared at 7°, 9.8 per cent at 37°. 

The decomposition of the ether-soluble fraction was the most markedly 
affected by an increase in temperature, the decomposition in 48 days at 37° 

. having been about 27 times that attained -in the same time at 7°. As the de- 
composition progressed the cellulose and hemicellulose fraction decreased, while 
the lignin and protein content increased; an example being that of a compost of 
which the cellulose and hemicellulose fraction dropped from 54.4 to 6.6 per cent, 
the lignin at the same time increasing from 13 to 21 per cent, the protein 
cord Old from 2.1 to 17.6 per cent. It appeared that not/, only protein' .but lignin 
coiiipouiids could be built up as well as broken-down : by/ the'' u)icroo:rga,n,ism 
present. The equilibrium between 'the.-buiiding- up and the breaking clown. .both 
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of protein an cl of lignin complexes was carried toward the synthetic side by a 
lowering of the temperature. ' 

The addition of nutrient salts, especially tMt of available nitrogen compounds, 
accelerated the humification, the decomposition of the ceHulose-hemicellulose 
fraction being most increased, that of the lignin much less affected. 

The carbon-nitrogen ratio went down sharply during decomposition, the 
higher the temperature the lower the figure. In the material first decomposed 
the ratio became, in about one year, the same as that of humus extracted from 
the soil. 

Further studies on the value of various types of organic matter for Im- 
proving the physical condition of soils for plant growth, H. B. Speague and 
J. F. Marrero (aS'o/7- ScL, S/f (19S2), No. S, pp. 197-208). — Continuing previous 
work (E. S. E., 65, p. 818), the improvement of the physical proi^erties of a 
cla 3 ^ loam soil, effected by incorporating various types of organic matter, was 
investigated at the New Jersey Experiment Stations in the greenhouse with 
pot cultures planted to grass and supplied with an abundance of moisture. 
From the standpoints (1) of the persistence in the soil of the several types of 
organic matter, the sustained improvement in available water-holding capacity 
of the soil and in its pore space, and the excellence of internal drainage resulting 
from the incorporation of organic substances, and (2) of the growth made by 
grass on treated and untreated soils, the conclusion was drawn that cultivated 
New Jersey peat was the most valuable substance included in the tests, and 
that raw Michigan peat was second in value, with imported peat moss, well- 
rotted manure, and spent mushroom soil following in the order named. 

“These results were compared with a similar experiment conducted undei 
a system of limited watering, in which the moderately fibrous materials, such as 
raw Michigan peat and rotted manure, proved superior. With more abundant 
watering, the rate of decomposition for the raw peat and manure increased, 
giving the advantage to the more resistant cultivated peat.’^ 

The drying of each type of organic material to an air-dry condition greatly 
reduce^ the capacity for absorption, and this power was recovered very slowly 
with successive additions of free water, the cultivated peat being less injured 
by air-drying than raw peat. Imported peat moss recovered a smaller per- 
centage of its absorptive capacity than did any of the other types. 

The cultivated peat raised the organic content of field soils over a period of 
two years more effectively than did any other material, well-rotted manure, peat 
moss manure, and spent mushroom soil following in the order given. The rate 
of decomposition of tire organic substance of each of the materials was found 
to be correlated with the porportional content of slowly decomposable constitu- 
ents such as lignin. 

Comparative rate of decomposition of composted manure and spent 
mushroom soils, S. A. Waksman and M. C. Allen (Soil ScLf S4. (1982), No. S, 
,pp. 189-19S, fig. 1). — Extending previous work (E. S. E., 66, p. 816) on the de- 
compositions effected by Agaricm eampestris, tbe authors of this contribution 
from the New Jersey Experiment Stations investigated the effect of the growth 
of this fungus on the chemical composition of fresh and composted horse ma- 
nure, its influence in making the organic complexes in composts available to soil 
microorganisms, the decomposition of lowmoor peat by A. the 

influence of the growth of A. campestris, upon the availability of the organic 
complexes in lowmoor peat to soil microorganisms, and the effect of A. ' cam- 
pestris upon the solubility of the humus in composted manure. 

“ The growth of the cultivated mushroom, A. .campestHs, upon composted 
manure results in rendering the organic complexes more readily decomposable 
by the microbial population of the soil.” This fungus, in contrast to micro- 
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organisms active in soils and composts, attacks lignin materials in preference to 
eellnloses and liemicelliiloses. 

Fixed nitrogen, edited by H, A. 'Curtis (N'e'W York: Chewi. Catalog Co.^ 1BS2^ 
pp. 517, figs. 82). — The scope of the book is indicated in tbe headings of its 
ciiai3ters, witteii by a considerable group of specialists as follows : 

General Survey of tlie Sources and Utilization of Fixed Nitrogen, by H. A. 
Curtis ; Nitrogen Fixation by Living Organisms, by F. E. Allison ; The CMlean 
Nitrate Industry, Fixed Nitrogen Recovered in Coal Carbonization, and a 
History of . Nitrogen Fixation Processes, all by H. A. Curtis ; Physical Methods 
of Studying Chemically Active States of Gases and of Investigating Catalyst 
Surfaces, by C. H. Kunsman ; The Are Method of Nitrogen Fixation, by N. W. 
Krase; Synthetic Ammonia, by P. H. Emmett; Some Physical Properties of 
Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Methane, Ammonia, Carbon Monoxide, and Carbon Dioxide, 
and Their Mixtures, by R. Wiebe; High Pressure Equipment and Technic, by 
J. S. Bliley and W. L. Edwards ; The Cyanamide Method of Nitrogen Fixation, 
by H. J. Krase; The Alkali Cyanide Method of Nitrogen Fixation, by B. W, 
Guernsey; Synthesis of Urea and Oxidation of Ammonia, by H. J. Krase; 
Synthetic Nitrogenous Fertilizers, by W. H. Ross and A. B. Merz ; and Nitrogen 
Statistics, ■ by P. E. Howard. 

In the prefatory summing up of the subject in hand the editor states that, 
** at the beginning of the present century there existed a ‘ nitrogen problem.* 
The agricultural and Industrial demands for nitrogen compounds were in- 
ereasing rapidly, and the natural sources of supply were limited. Today, the 
nitrogen problem, if there be one, is to find a market for the output of fixed 
..nitrogen potentially available/* 

OverliiBing acid 'soils, A. U. Miuomr i Jour, Amer. Soe. Agron,, 24 (19 S2), 
M.' My' pp. S22--SS6, figs. -In laboratory and greenhouse experiments at the 
Vermont Experiment Station crop growth vs^as found often to be injured when 
fine, high-calcic limestone was applied to very acid soils in excess of their lime 
requirement. This condition may also result when the calculated amount of 
lime is not worked into the proper soil depth, the limed area in this case re* 
celving several times its lime requirement for some time. 

The plants found to be most susceptible to injury on overlimed acid soils 
^.were' flax, rape, .mustard J alfalfa, and-mGst- of- the .clovers. . The ' first .■sym.pto.m 
of injury was a bix^wn, stubby, and somewhat knotty root growth. ** In severe 
cases, with flax, .the ■u.picotyl does not .'emerge" beyond., the ' cotyledons, but ' the 
latter enlarges for some time^ then finally the whole plant dies.’* 

Oveiiiming injury could be produced only on heavily limed acid soils. 
Neutral or basic soils similarly limed never exhibited’ the injury. High pH 
values due to excessive lime additions did not seem to be the major cause of 
the trouble. Liberal ' applications of . nutrients reduced the injury very little, 
if any. Considerable quantities of soluble calcium in the form of bicarbonate 
were found in heavily limed acid' soils; but .the injury could' not be produced 
artificially with soluble calcium salts or bicarbonates. 

Nitrite nitrogen' increased, with increasing. : quantities of lime, **'yet it. is 
very doubtful If it accumulated sufBcxently. to be injurious.’* Overlimed soils 
graually lost their injurious 'effects with age. ' The injury' was completely over- 
"... come : OB' '.sO'm'e'.soils 'by the t.im.e the first crop was. removed, but with. others two 
or three croppings were necessary before' it wa,s. completely' overcome. 

No injury could be produced with calcium silicate, 'eve'ii though it .p'roved'..to, 
be as effective as calcium carbonate in "reducing soil, acidity; indeed,., nalcium 
silicate was shown to be very benefic'ial.'in.. reducing the- dnjury:..'produced."by 
Of erliming with calcium carbonate. Large addition®' of 'organic, matter, 'SUCh .as,' 
alfalfa meal, and manure, were' also' 'found' very,, effective 'in' '.reducing 
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overliming injury, “From a practical standpoint tills finding is important ■ be- 
cause it indicates that a liberal addition of green or stable manure sliould be 
applied to tbe soil if immediate liming and seeding are necessary.” 

Conimercial fertilizers report for 19S2, B. M. Bailet (OomwcUcut Stute 
Sta. But 34s (19S2), pp. 64 +^)- — In addition to tbe usual analytical data, tlie 
bulletin concisely summarizes some recent changes affecting fertilizer coiitroL 
Official definitions of fertilizer materials and interpretations of, terms are also 
giyen. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, fertilizer supplies, and iionie mix^ 
tiires for 1933, G. S. Cathcaet (New Jersey Stas. But 549 (1932), pp. SI)'.— 
Tbe bulletlD presents analyses for most of the fertilizer materials sold in 1932, 

Bigest and copy of the fertilizer ■ law, G. S. Cathcaet (Neto Jersey Stas. 
Girc. 260 (1932), pp. 8). — This is a revision of Circular 9 (E. S. R., 28, p. 326), 
adding amendments to the law enacted in 1919, 1931, and 1932. 

AeEICULTUEAL B0TA¥Y 

The root as an absorbing organ, I, 11 (Netv Pliytot, 21 (1928), No. S, P2). 
125-I4O, pt 1; 14I-I74, pt 1, figs. 20 ). — This is in effect a reexamination of some 
views regarding water and solute movements in relation to plants. 

I. A reconsideration of the entry of water and satis in the ahsording I'egion, 
L. I. Scott and J. H. Priestley. — ^This paper presents chiefly, in the light of 
recent studies, a reconsideration of the entry of water and of solutes in the 
absorbing region of the root. The assumption that the passage of water and 
of solutes between soil and root takes place almost entirely by way of the 
root hairs is claimed to be most insecurely based. 

The absorbing region of the root is the part between the apical meristem 
and the regions having completely suberized membranes. In this region the 
root cortex may be regarded as a sponge work of cellulose walls containing 
the protoplasts in its meshes, this sponge work being interrupted at the endo- 
dermis by the Casparian strips. The superficial cells extend to form root 
hairs, when their external walls pass through the amyloid stage. 

The entry of water and that of salts are said to be quite independent. It is 
suggested that the cortical and the endodermal cells accumulate ions from the 
soil solution, and that these are liberated from the endodermal cells on the 
inner side owing to the greater acidity of the stelar sap. 

When water is excessive the soil solution permeates the cellulose walls of 
the cortex, the cortical and endodermal cells absorbing water until they are 
turgid. The protoplasts of the endodeimial cells serve as a semipermeable 
membrane across which water is drawn from the outer tangential avails by the 
osmotic tension of the stelar solution in the inner tangential walls. Under 
these conditions the surface area of the root is unimportant. In drier soils 
water is less free to move, and importance attaches to the increase in root 
surface caused by growth and the production of root hairs. In comparatively 
dry soils root hairs perform an important function in connection '^vith water 
absorption. ' 

IL.The .deUmitaiion 'of the ohsorHng isone, L. I. Scott.-— An account is given 
regarding different types of root system as examined to determine how and 
how' much the ' absorbing zone . is ' delimited " in older parts. Absorption m 
occurring' , under different : moisture,' conditions' is discussed in relation to the 
types of endodermis and 'exodermis"and in; relation to seasonal ,var:iati'On'.'.in the^ 
extent of :.absorbing' zone.:,' 

„ Flasmolysis'itra.ns..'' title], ^ B.' H. m .BmEY : iPrqtoplmfna^ '..'Na.'.if 
pp. I-49, fige.::S).—TM^'U form and time elements in plasmolysis. 
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The carhoii-iiitrogeii ratio in the wheat plant, P. A. Hicks {New Phytol, 
27 (1928), No. 1, pp. 1-49, pl- 1, figs. IB). — In a study of the carbon-nitrogen 
relations ascertainable during the development and senescence of three strains 
of wheat differing as to length of growth period, the, total elemental carbon 
and total elemental nitrogen were estimated by microanalytical methods. It 
is stated that all strains if grown under exactly similar conditions tend to 
produce embryoS' having similar carbon-nitrogen ratios, irrespective of the ac- 
tually contained carbon and nitrogen as well as of the length of a growing 
period. Under ideal conditions embryos hold true to maternal type as to carbon 
and nitrogen content. Their composition is affected by nitrogen shortage. Early 
germination stages show a low carhon-nitrogen ratio, which is kept constant 
even though there is a rapid percentage loss of carbon and nitrogen. High car- 
bon and high nitrogen content contribute to winter hardiness and compensate for 
a longer period of germination. A low carbon, medium nitrogen, and low carbon- 
nitrogen ratio favors vegetative growth. Vegetative activity steadily reduces 
the nitrogen percentage, but carbon rises to a maximum about halfway through 
the life history. Carbon percentage falls considerably before blooming. The 
carbon-nitrogen ratio rises steadily throughout the vegetative growth, and when 
a sufficiently high ratio is present flowering occurs. For each cultural strain 
flowers are initiated at a different carbon-nitrogen ratio value, but in every case 
at a maximum of the ascending carbon-nitrogen ratio curve, 

“The younger the tissues the lower the carbon-nitrogen ratio.” 

The formation of formic aldehyde in living plants during chlorophyll 
synthesis [trans. title], G. Pollacci and M. Beegamaschi {Atti 1st, Bot M. 
..UniD, Pwia, 4 . 2 (1980), pp. 1-64, figs. 8; Latin ahs., pp. 52, 58 ). — ^The 

chemical behavior and products in presence and in absence of light are described. 

Plant buffer systems in relation to the absorption of bases by plants, 
T. C. Dunne i€alifornia Sta.}, 7 {1932), ^ 207-284, figs. 6).— 

The author presents the results of a study of the buffer systems of the saps of 
plants obtained by expression. All work was done on sap expressed from tissues 
that had been frojsen and thawed. 

Oiganic acids, amides, amino acids, phosphates, and sugars appeared to be the 
substances of most importance for consideration. It is suggested that in studies 
on plant metabolism, titration curves may be a useful means of ascertaining 
large changes in some of the organic constituents of the sap. 

It was found that a low phosphate supply resulted in an increase of H-ion 
concentration and buffer in the sap. This was considered to indicate an increase 
in organic acids, amides, amino acids, and possibly sugars. Similar changes 
were said to occur as a result of low potassium supply. 

Calcium was not found to be an indispensable part of the buffer system of 
the plants. Plants grown with a low calcium supply did not necessarily si tow 
an increase of H-ion concentration in the sap, nor were they always injured. 
Under these conditions, the base necessary for the buffer system was supplied 
by an increased absorption of potassium. 

When the oxalate system in buckwheat was investigated, a large proportion 
of the oxalate was found usually in an insoluble form. The data obtained 
indicated that this might be precipitated either with calcium or potassium. 
The theory that calcium carbonate is necessary for the neutralization of organic 
acids in such' plants was" not substantiated. , 

The direct current resistance of Nitelia, D.'R. Blinks, {Jour, Qm. Physiol., 
13 {1980), No. 4, PP- 495-508, pis. 2, figs. 2) .—When the electrical resistance of 
Nitelia cells to direct current is determined with a Wheatstone bridge, using 
a vacuum tube detector and string galvanometer and passihg through very 
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small currents to avoid stimulation, the galvanometer record shows typical 
transient effects in the living cells at both opening and closing of the circuit, 
due to the development of back electromotive force. The resistances are 
discussed. 

“ Electrical stimulation causes a marked reduction of resistance, which may 
be due to exomosis of KGL” 

Radioexcitation and radiolnjnry [trans. title], E. Ingbeb {Atti 1st, Bot. M. 
Univ. Pavia, 4- sor., 2 (1930), pp, 111-116, 118-268, figs, 84; Latin ats., pp. 116, 
252). — In the first of these two papers the author gives a brief preliminary 
account of studies regarding phases and phenomena following treatment of 
Vida faha minor with Rbntgen rays. The second paper continues this study 
and gives an extensive bibliographical review of the work of others. 

Self- and cross-fertility and flowering habits of certain herbage grasses 
and legumes, together with studies in hiilh development and spikelet 
characters in Arrhenatherum {Welsh Plant Breeding Bta., Aderpstwyth, 
[Bui], Ber, H, No. 12 {1921-1980), pp. 240, pis. 2, figs. 2). — In a prefatory note 
by R. G. Stapledon to this collection of papers by different authors, it is stated 
that in work indicated as extending over 10 years at Aberystwyth data have 
been incidentally collected on points of scientific interest and practical value to 
the plant breeder. “An endeavor has been made in this bulletin to collect 
together all the evidence bearing upon the important question of self- and 
cross-fertility, and upon some other specific and varietal characteristics of 
general interest which have come under notice.” The matter dealt with is 
regarded as complementary to certain papers which are indicated as having 
recently appeared. 

A method for the quantitative determination of bacteriophage, A. P. 
Keuegee (Jour, Gen, Physiol, 13 {1980), No. 5, pp. 551-564, figs. £).— In a study 
of staphylococcus and antlstaphylococcns in which the total volume of the 
mixture was kept constant, there was found to exist a definite relationship 
between Gpnage and the time required to produce a particular concentration of 
growing phage-susceptible bacteria to an arbitrary turbidity end point. This 
relationship is said to supply a basis for quantitative estimation .of bacterio- 
phage, a method for which is described as being accurate within ±5 per cent. 

GIHETICS 

The methods of statistics, L. H. O. Tippett {London: Williams d Norgate, 
1981, pp, 222, figs. 12).— Descriptions are given of the methods used in statistics, 
especially in their application to biological problems. 

Ruthenium tetroxide as a fixative {Neto York State Sta. Rpt. 1982, p, 4^)- — 
The use of this salt as a fixative in cytological work is noted. 

. An ' evaluation of size genes, C. V. Gkeen {Amer. Nat., 66 (1982), No. 707, 
pp. 566-568). — By an analysis of the variance in the size characters previously 
note<I (B. S, R., 67, p. 231) as to the portion due to genes linked with color 
genes, the author concludes that the linked size genes account for a distinct, 
although perhaps minor, portion of the variance in the respective size char- 
acters. The standard deviation due to a specific gene linked with a color factor 
was determined by the toTmnlsi‘^q(l--q)D^, m which q is the proportion in one 
color class, 1—q is the proportion in tlie allelomorphic color class, and D is the 
difference hetween the means. The ratio of the variance, determined by this 
formula, to the standard deviation of the total population gives the degree 
of determination except for sampUng differences. 

'' Probability tables, for 'Meudelian ratios w.itb;smaU.;muinbeTO 
WICK iTewaS'Bta,''BuL458 {1982), pp. £Sj.— The probabilities through the fourth 
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decimal place of the combinations in nine of the more common Mendelian ratios 
are presented, based on the expansion of the binomial (p+q)^, for from 1 to 
50. A sopplementary table gives the number of recessives expected with proba- 
bilities of O.OOoO or greater not shown in the detailed table for the more com- 
plicated Mendelian ratios. 

Clironiosome iiambers in the genera Baptisia, Thermopsis, and Bathyriis 
[trails, title], M. Simonet (Oompt Ren^, Acad, Sd, [Pum], 195 (1982), No. 18, 
pp, 738-740 ): — Chromosome counts in the pollen mother cells showed in 
T. montana and in 2 species of Baptisia and in 24 species of Lathynis. 

Chromosome rings in maize and Oenothera, K. A. Beink and D, C. Coopek 
(Natl Acad. Set. Rroc,, 18 {193%), No. 6, pp. 44‘^^485, figs. 4 )> — The essential dif- 
ferences in the properties of the chromosome rings in Oenothera and in corn are 
discussed, and their possible causes are indicated. 

A strain of maize hoiiiozygons. for segmental interchanges involving 
both ends of the P^br chromosome, K, A. Bkink and D. C. Goopee (Natl. 
Acad. 8ci. Proc., 18 (193%), No. 6, pp. 447-447, figs. 7). — Certain phases of the 
cytological behavior of hybrid plants derived from semisterile-1 (B. S. E., 67, 
p. 226)xsemisterile-5 com are described from studies at the Wisconsin Ex- 
iieriment Station. 

; Studies in the inheritance of physiological characters* — -II, Further ex- 
periments upon the basis of hybrid vigour and upon the inheritance of 
efficiency index and respiration rate, in’ maize, E. Ashby (Ann. Bot. 
lBondmh4^ U93%), No. 184, PP^ 1907-103%, /!gr«. d). —Experiments (E. S. E., 63, 
p, 325) begun in liondon were repeated and extended at the University of 
Chicago. Two inbred lines of corn were grown together with their reciprocal 
ciosses, and in one instance the Pa generation. Plants were sampled for dry 
or wet weights at regular intervals for estimates of the hybrid vigor and of the 
efficiency indices of the various populations. 

The Pa hybrids ail exhibited considerable hybrid vigor. The higher of the 
two parental efficiency indices always appeared in the hybrid as a com- 
plete dominant, showing that hybrid vigor in these strains could not be attrib- 
uted to possession of a greater efficiency index. The greater embryo weight in 
the hybrid grain is held to account for the presence of hybrid vigor without 
increase in the efficiency index of the hybrid. Different embryo weights 
account for the different degi'ees of hybrid vigor exhibited by reciprocal crosses 
having the same genetic constitution and the same efficiency index. A 
hypothesis put forward is that embryo weight is determined largely by the 
influence of the mother plant during maturation of the seed. In F* there was 
a segregation of the higher and lower efficiency indices inherited from the 
grandparents. The respiration rate, based on dry weight, appeared to be 
inherited in Fi as. a simple dominant. 

Inheritance of ftuoFescence in rye-grass, L. Coekill {Nature [London^, 
139^.4193^), No. 3%7S, p. 134 ) • — Fluorescence of roots under ultra-violet light, 'a 
character found in Italian ryegrass and strains of false perennial but not in 
true perennial ryegrass, seemed to' depend on a single ' Mendelian factor, with 
ratios of about 3 fluorescent to 1 nonfluoreseent seedling. The relations between 
fluorescence anchsome botanical characters of the plants are commented on. 

Be-assemMing the factors ; for ’ avms and for' spike , density in Sevier, X' 
Federation wheat crosses and back crosses, G. Stewaet {Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron., %4 (1932), No. 11, pp. 843-831, figs. 4) —In' a' cross between 'Sevier and 
Federation wheat (E. S. E., 59, "p* ,127) studied '.at' 'the 'Utah'. Experiment 
Station, ^two factors for awns with a suggestion' of linkage 'and" a . peculiar spike 
density ^inherited were indicated. Eepetition" of the cross 'showed/ spike density 
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behavior to be similarly peculiar in that wide transgressive segregation was 
found, some progenies' exceeding either parent in density while others were 
more lax than either parent. In awn behavior there were 4 trne-hreeding awn 
classes, 1 like each parent, and 2 intermediates. The suggestion of linkage 
appeared as in the original cross. When the 2 intermediate forms. were crossed, 
the F2 plants and F3 progenies showed that the grandpa rental types, awmless 
as in Federation and fully awned as in Sevier, were restored along with the 
intermediates. Back crosses of Federation on each intermediate awn' class 
revealed a single-factor difference between the awnless parent and each .inter- 
mediate, and established the correctness of the awn classes set up in the 
original study. There was evidence that the awnless wheat is recessive. A 
one-factor difference was found between the spike density of the lax parent 
and a dense-spiked segregate. 

Shape changes during fruit development in Ouciirbita and their im- 
portance in the study of shape inheritance, E. W. Sinxott (Amer. Nat., 
66 (1982), Na. 705, pp. S01~-$09, figs. 4). — Continuing studies (E. S. R., €6, 
p. 624) at Columbia University, the author presents evidence to show that 
small ovary primordia are more accurate for the determination of shape 
indexes of a population segregating for shape than are the mature fruits. 
This method Ms the added advantage of making possible a much larger 
number of determinations for each plant and of eliminating minor shape 
differences which appear during development The author believes that there 
are two types of shape factors, major ones which divide plants into sharply 
different tj^pes and minor ones which modify slightly the direction and rate of 
shape change during development, 

Cytological aspects of breeding nuts, B. R. Nebeu {North. Nut Growers 
Assoc. Proa, 22 {1981), pp, 22-24 ). — ^Discussing briefly the processes of cell 
division and gametogenesis in general, the author asserts that there are 34 
diploid chromosomes in JuffJans niffra, J. regia, and certain hybrids, and that 
Cori/ltta uwltow has 28 diploid chromosomes. 

Studies on the species crosses of Japanese Rhododendron, — I, On the 
crossability between various species and the ' cotyledon ' color of ,Pi seed- 
lings, Y. Noguchi (Japan. Jour. Bot., $ (1982), No. 1, pp. 102-124, pls^ 2).— -In 
crosses involving 16 species of Rhododendton it was found that those species 
belonging to the section Tsutsusi crossed freely, and intersectional hybrids 
were obtained in the ease of R. japonimimXR. (legromanmn, R. §aponi- 
cumXAmlea (Rhododendron) sehUppen^hachi, and R. muoronulatumXA. podo~ 
gawa^ (B. gedoense)* Chlorophyll defects were observed in the cotyledons of 
certain hybrids, particularly those between R. laponimim and species in the 
Tsutsusi section. 

[Genetic studies with dairy cattle and poultry} (Illinois ' Bid. Bpt. 1932, 
pp. 106, 107, 113, 114). — on fetal development in dairy cattle, including 
measurements and chemical analyses of fetuses of various ages, are reported 
from work by W. W. Yapp. ■ 

The results, of experiments ' with poultry by B. Roberts and L..B, Card ure 
briefly noted on the effect on egg production of operations involving scarifi- 
cation or mutilation of the ovarian tissue of hens which were good layers ; 
the segregation of factors for resistance to bacillary white diarrhea in selec- 
tions from crossbreeds produced by mating resistant with unseleeted strains; 
and the : inheritance of differences ,, in broodiness and egg production in crosses 
of Cornish and Single Comb White Leghorns. 

[Animal",' hreedlug, investigations "at the , OHahom Station] (OMahoma 
8ta. IBienJ- Bpt. 1981-32, pp. 87-96, fig. i).— Accounts are given of the progress 
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made' in studies of the iMheritance of swirl hair in swine, and of iiibreecliiig and 
outbreeding swine, by W. A. Graft; heritable defects in beef cattle, by Graft 
and W. L. Blizzard ; and physiology of reprodnctioii in sheep, by A. E. Darlow 
and L. E. Hawkins. 

A contribution to the Inheritance of body form and skeleton [trans. 
title], W. Spottel {ZilGhtungshmide^ 7 {1932), No. 8, pp. 296-S08, fig. 1). — -After 
discussing the results of difterent crosses of wild and domestic breeds of cattle 
and sheep, the authoi* concludes that the expected amomits of segregation are 
apparent in weight and skeletal form. 

Breeding for milk, J. Hammond (Agr. mid Livestock in India, 2 (1932), No. 2, 
pp. 176-180).— A popular account of the importance of progeny tests of sires and 
the concentration of the blood of outstanding producers by inbreeding. 

Obserratioiis on the color inheritance of heterozygous black and brown 
Karakul rams in crosses with , sheep of different breeds [trans. title], 
H. Luthge (Zilchtungshimde, 7 (1932), No. 8, pp. 289-296, fig. 1). — Data are 
presented on crosses of heterozygous black and brown Karakul rams with 
ewes of several other breeds at the University of Halle. There were produced 
S7 Mack and 44 brown lambs from crossing a heterozygous Mack ram with 
ewes of several breeds, indicating that black behaved as a simple dominant. 
Matings of brown Karakul rams with ewes of other breeds produced 130 
browns except when crossed with Somali ewes, in which case 8 lambs were 
Mack and 1 was brown. 

A more detailed study of the browns showed considerable variation in the 
shades and markings of the lambs. 

Inheritance of colour in Beliary sheep, T. Mueari (Agr. and Livestock in 
India, ''2 (1932), No.. 2, pp. 160, 161, pi, I).— These sheep are of three color types, 
Mack-face-white, Mack, and white, and data are recorded on the color char- 
acteristics of the lambs produced by matings of black-face- white and pure 
wMte rams 'with e'wes of the three colors. It is concluded that Mack and 
white are pure, and that Mack-faee-white is the mixed dominant which indicates 
a single factor for black and a single factor for white in their inheritance. 
The only crosses In which large numbers were produced involved matings of 
black-face-white rams with black-face- white and black ewes. Sixty-four lambs 
were produced in the former cross, of which 33 were hlack-face-white, 22 Ma 
and 9 white. Forty lambs Avere produced in the latter cross, of which 22 were 
black-face- white and IS W' ere black. 

' The' Inheritance, of liair color in swine- [trans. title], G. Kosswio and H. P. 
OssENT (ZtseliT. Ziiclit.,' Eeihe B, Tiermeht. u, ZuchtungsOiot, (1931), No. 3, 
pp. 297-383, 98).— -A detailed discussion is given of the genetic factors 
responsible for the different color characteristics in swine, involving the breed- 
ing of 882 offspring from crosses and back-crosses of several black, red, and 
white breeds. It is suggested that a quadruple allelomorphic series, Ruligp 
(epistatie Mack), j, (hyi>ostatie Mack), rul)ii (Dalmatian striping), and 
Rub (red) best explains the inheritance of these colors. In the presence of 
Mubkffp AnoiihBT closely linked factor, Um, caused the wild color. The factor uni 
resulted in a single color determined by the other allelomorpMc 'series. 
Numero''Us .modifying'' factors also appeared ' to operate. The ■ suggestions ' by 
other workers' of both dominant and recessive ^ white breeds were "confirmed. 

The color factors in swine are also compared with those in other mammals. 

Inheritance studies and observations nn swine, III '[trans. title], O. 
Keonagheb and A. Ogbizek: (Ztschr. Zucht,, Rei/ie B, Tierzilcht. u. ZucMungs- 
Mol, 26 (1932), No. 1, pp. 3-^3, figa. 24) • — ^The mode of inheritance of the colors 
Introduced in the crosses previously 'uo'ted ('E. S. B., 65, p. 327) 'has, receiveil 
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continued study, data being obtained on 40 |)arents, 473 Fi, 340 Fa, 13 B'a, aiitl 
266 back-cross offspring from crosses of the several breeds. 

The' results indicated the allelomorphic nature of black, Dalmatian striping, 
and red, and a slight amount of' linkage between the red and black . series and 
uniform color and the dominant wild pattern. In general white was dominant, 
but in crosses of white Edelschwein with Tamworth dominance was incom- 
plete. The incomplete dominance of the white in the • Edelschwein breed was 
also exhibited in contrast with the black of the Cornwalls, in which the FiS were 
blue-gray. This suggests a recessive white. 

The whole paper deals largely with a discussion of the results of Kosswig 
and Ossent noted above. 

In an appendix the inheritance of body form in a cross between the Tain- 
worth and Edelschwein breeds is discussed, without very positive findings 
except that mortality was very high and vigor low in the 87 F 2 pigs. 

Inheritance of whorls in the hair of swine, J. E. Noebbt (Jotir. HerediPih 
23 {1932), No. 10, pp. 39^-404, figs. 4)- — study of the inheritance of hair 
whorls in swine at the Idaho Experiment Station, based on 104 pigs produced 
by two smooth-haired boars and their descendants, indicated that hair whorls 
were due to the interaction of two dominant factors. If whorls are to be 
eliminated from the herd, both the sire and dam of pigs showing whorls must 
be discarded because each must carry one or the other of the two factors for 
hair whorls. 

On the genetic nature of the time of attainment of ' puberty in the female 
mouse, D. Mieskaia and F. A. B. Grew {Quart. Jour. Ex-pt. Physiol., 20 {1980), 
No. 4} PP* 299-304f figs. S). — ^A study of the age at which the first oestrum and 
the first matings occurred and the percentage of pregnancies following matings 
at early oestrous periods in albino and colored strains of mice kept under the 
same conditions showed that the two stocks differed in the age of attaining the 
first oestrum, the averages being 39 days for albinos and 51,6 days for the 
colored stock. The comified condition lasted 2 days in the albino and 1.56 days 
in the colored stock. As the percentage of pregnancies following matings at 
the first, second, and third oestrous periods were similar in the two stocks, 
noiigenetic factors are considered responsible for these variations. 

A color-mosaic in the mouse, X X Bittnee {Jour. Eeredity, tS {1982), 
No. 10, pp. 42I-42S). — A mosaic mouse which showed a brown dorsal and a 
dilute brown ventral surface is described. Hairs of the opposite type were 
scattered over both of the areas. The mosaic was produced by mating an 
Fi male from a cross of albino (carrying brown) X dilute brown with a 
dilute brown female. Since the mosaic did not transmit brown in matings with 
dilute brown and heterozygous brown, it was concluded that the exceptional 
condition was due to nondisjunction or a somatic mutation. 

Congenital taillessuess iu the rat, F, B. Hutt and O. MYDLANn {Jour. 
HereMty, 23 {1932), No. 9, pp. 363-367, figs. 2). — ^A tailless male rat is described 
which, after breeding tests, was concluded to be iiongenetic because no tail- 
less offspring were produced in the Fi and Fs generations from matings of 
nonrelated stocks. Anatomical studies showed only a single caudal vertebra. 

' The ■ mcidence of mammary cancer in a , cross between two strains of. 
mice, O. C. Littue and B. W. McPhetees {Amer. Nat., 66 {1932), ■ No.\707, pp. 
568-571). — Data are reported on the incidence of cancer in the F 2 generation of 
a cross './between' a nonyellow line of mice in which: the rate, of 'occurrence ^ of 
.mammary carcinoma is ."high and a yellow- line .lower in. careino'ma- incidence. 
.'There' were ;3'8,9T±'2.81' 'per cent of cancerous 'mice among ■ 'the .'yellbW'S' , ami 
'59,.70±2.85'' per.. cent among the nonyellows in the Fa population.'" An analysis'. 

'':16272.8— as- — 8 , 
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of tlie data suggested linkage between factors for manimary eancer and noii- 
agonti ratlaer tlian a difference in the metabolic rate as the piamary cause of 
tlie ciilference in cancer incidence in the two strains. 

Tlie iiicicleBce of sterility amongst tortoiseshell male cats^ R. G. Bambkr 
(Bisbee) and E. C, Headman (Jour. GeriGtics, 24 Mo, S. pp. 355--S51).— 

Infomation is assembled on the fertility of the 14 recorded male tortoise-* 
shell cats* This sho^vs that B were certainly fertile, 4 certainly sterile, and 1 
probably sterile. The data were incomplete on the others. ■ 

Studies on ■ the creeper f ovri. — The early deYelopment and lethal 
expression of IioiBOzygons creeper embryos, W. LANBAmit' (doiif. BeneticSy' 

BS il9'32}, Mo, S, pp, S67~B9ft, pU, 8 ), — A report is given of the growth rate of 
the embryos of homozygous creeper fowls which die at the beginning of the 
fourth day of iiieiibation, ' As no gross malformations were' found in such 
embryos, letiiai action apxiears to be brought about by cessation of growth. 

Tlie relation of feather pigineiitation to intensity of laying in Rhode 
Island Reds, F. A. Hays (MassacJiusetts Stu- Bui 288 (1982), pp. 8 ). — ^From a 
study of the relationship of feather pigmentation in Rhode Island Reds to 
■ the age at first laying, winter clutch size, winter produetion, and annual 
productio'ii based on breeding records of light and dark strains carried through 
four ' generation Sv the author concludes that deep plumage color occurs gen- 
erally in slow-maturing birds and 'that a developmental period greater than 
215' clays from hatching to sexual maturity ■ seems to be required to develop 
the dark plumage of exhibition Rhode Island 'Beds. 

The annua! egg productiOB was not- significantly different in the dark and 
light lines in any of the four generations. , , • 

It appears that the medium' 'shade of red Is 'm-ore typical of M'rds bred for 
high fecundity than a very dark or 'U' very light shade. 

The' development of the, phallus in the fowl [trans. title], D. Hasimoto, 
(Bui Mifamki Col. Apr. and Forestry, Mo. 2 (1980), pp. 85-43, pU. d; Eng, als,, 
p. 42 }* — Because of the interest in identifying the sex of chicks at birth, a study 
Is, reported of the. development of the penis of fowls in the embryonic stages of 
young chicks. The a-diilt male shows a raised round white body and two round 
folds in the' middle' of the ventral wall, Just inside the cloacal orifice, which is 
not .found in the female. This body may be traced- to the so-called phallus in the 
early embry-onie stage. ' In the female chick- the cephalic portion of the phallus 
, remains only in the form of a flattened fold at hatching, but in, the male chicks 
it .remains 'as a raised body, making sex identification in day-old chicks relatively 
■ea.sy. " 

."Reversal of the 'Secondary sexual characters in the fowl* — >A castrated 
Brown Iieg'.horii', male which assumed female characters, A. W. Gbeenwood 
■ and J. S,. ,S. Blyth (Jonr. Genetws, 26 (198B), No. 2, pp. 199-218, fig. 1 ). — ^A case 
'..Is 'described' of a male Brown ' Legho-rn that .wa-s castrated at 51 days o-f age. 
-Mlowing this.,.' it 'Showe-cl normal capon characteristics until about 70 weeks of 
', ''age,,' -when the 'body weight was increasing -rapidly and the comb showed ' mpi cl . 
' "deyelopment ' The comb characters became, very much like those- of a' laying 
hen, and the' feathers showed,' the female pattern and structure. These eharac- 
' terlsttcs' , were, ,att'rlbut,ed, , on ,' .postmortem and histological' '^exarainatiOB, , . to ' - the 
presence 'Of a''S'ma,li,tuiaor poste-rior. to the normal right gonad site. - 
Fhysiological investigations on the spermatozoa of cattle* I 'Ctrans. .title]., ' 
"I'.""Komatsti' (Sul. MlymaM doi Agr. and Forestry, No. 2 (1980), pp. figs. 

7; 0er. aM,, p. BH).— Studies of the influence of temperature and light factors 
on the duration of life of the i^ermatozoa of cattle showed that light had a 


slight deleterious influence on them. TJltrawi-olet irradiation, however, , 'had 
A(yi;tele influence. The most favorable temperature:, , 'for ''th,e,''' spermatozoa ,' was ', 
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about 12® C- (53.6® E«)» but maximum activity was obtained at from 15 to IS® 
and no injury occurred between 2 and 52°. Spermatozoa retained more motility 
witii from S to 11 liours’ treatment witb ultra-violet liglit. One to 2 hours’ 
irradiation of the spermatozoa had a favorable influence on fertility. 

On the iiieciiantsni of ovulation in the rabbit. — IV, Quantitative observa- 
tions on the action of extracts of urine of pregnancy, M, H. Fbiedmak, (Jour, 
Pliarmacot and Expt. Titer, ^ {19S2), 1, pp. 7-18). — Con tinning this series 

(B. S. R., 67, p. 2S) ,post-partiim rabbits were injected with extracts of pregnancy 
urine, and it was found that ovulation was regularly induced with about 1 rat 
unit of the hormone per kilogram of live weight. By the administration of 
submarginal doses for ovulation, luteinization of the unruptured follicles was 
induced. ' Because of the uniformity in the reaction obtained it is suggested 
that post-partum. rabbits be further tested as to their use' in the bioassay of 
gonad-stimulating extracts. ■ 

On the mechanism of ovulation in the rabbit. — The eifect of direct 
intrafoUicttiar injections of extracts of urine of pa^egnancy, M. H. Feied- 
man (Amer. Jour, PliysioL, 99 (19S2), No. 2, pp. SSB-SSl, fig. t ). — In continuing 
this series, the effect of dire«^ intrafollieular injections of extracts of the urine 
of pregnancy on the development of corpora lutea was studied. In each case 
one ovary was exposed under ether anesthesia and the large follicles irrigated, 
with extracts of pregnancy urine. The results showed that it was possible to 
luteinize the injected mature ovarian follicles in this way. Thus corpora lutea 
were produced unilaterally in the absence of general humoral changes, but in 
these corpora lutea regression occurred much earlier than during pregnancy or 
pseudopregnancy, and it was impossible to demonstrate any functional activity 
on the part of the unilateral corpora lutea. 

The effect of various methods of administrationi of pregnancy urine on 
the ovary of the rat, M. G. Shelesnyak' and 'B. T.. Engle {Anat. Eec.jSS'' 
No. pp. ^4^-248).— No consistent differences were observed in the 
induction of superovulation in rats by administering an extract of pregnancy 
urine into the heart, or as dry powder, deposited in capsules or as tablets, 
applied under the skin or in the muscle,- 

The preparation of gonadotropic horiiiones from ' normal urine and 
urine of pregnancy, G. Funk and P. Zefieow {Bloohem. Jo«r,, 26 (1832), No. 
3. pp. 619-621 ). — A X3iirified extract of the hormone from' pregnancy urine "was 
a'dmimstered to immature male rats and the effectiveness satisfactorily ■ tested 
by the increase in ' the size of the seminal vesicles.. 

The effect of oestrln on the testis of the adult mouse, M. Allakson 
{Jour. Bospt. Biot, 8 (1931), No. 4, pp. S89-S92, pt I ). — Subcutaneous injections 
of 340' mice units per day of oestrin in -male mice for 15' and 21 days follo'wi.ng 
the removal of one testicle as a control had no influence on the developunent of 
spermatozoa or in producing degenerative changes in the remaining testicle. 
.'-Subsequent matings were fertile. 

The effect of theelin and theelol on the growth of the iiiainina,ry ' gland, - 
€. W. Tuenee, a. H. Fsank, W. U. Gakdneb, A. B, Schultzb, and E, T. Oomez' 
{Amt Eee., $3 (1932), "No. 2, pp. 227-241> fij^. 14 )^ — In studies at the Missouri 
Experiment' Station theelin and. theelol were found to stimulate growth in -the', 
duct system of the mammary' glands of normal a,nd, castrated female, rabbits 
and rats, ' ' .Initial , studies -with male mice were 'negative, 'but" with.' increases 
in, the , -dose- growth of the duets was stimulated. The growth -induced; by 
.theelin and, -theelo-l was said' to be "Of -.'about'' the .'same gene,ral' nature ',.,as'^ .that 
resulting"'' from '..injections . of', the . crude '. -extract of - the. - 'urlae , from-'-.;''preg!iant' 
dairy cattte. 
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FIELD CEOPS 

[Agroiioiiiic researcli in Arkansas], M, Niclsok, J. O. Waee, G. K. McClel- 
land. B. P. Baetholomew, X W. Jones, G. B. Adair, 0. A. Pope, X R. Cooper, 
and V. M. Watts (Arkansas Sta, Bui 280 (1932), pp. 9-20, 24~32, 50, 51, 52).— 
These pages report the progress of experiments with field crops (B. S. R., 66, 
p, 525) at the station and substations comprising variety tests with cotton, 
corn, wheat (E, S. R., 68, p, 188), winter and spring oats, rice, grain sorghum, 
sorgo for sirup, and soybeans and cowpeas for seed and hay; trials of miing 
beans ; breeding work and genetic studies with cotton and rice, and selection of 
cotton for oil and protein content; fertilizer trials with cotton, with corn, 
wheat, oats, and clover in rotation, and with alfalfa, rice, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, and sugar beets ; study of the fertilizing effects of winter legumes on 
cotton and of legumes on corn and oats; time of plowing under cover crops 
for corn and rice: crop rotations variously fertilized; cultural (including 
planting) tests with cotton, corn, oats, rice, soybeans, and alfalfa; effect of 
corn cultivation on nitrate and moisture content of the soil (E. S. B., 6T, 
p, 368) ; tillering in corn; interplanting of legume| in corn; cutting tests with 
alfalfa; seed treatment for oat smut; control of rice weeds; and cotton fiber 
investigations concerned with the effects of soil type and of different rates and 
fomulas of fertilizers. The cotton fertilizer studies considered formulas, 
rates, of application, placement, home v. factory mixed, nitrogen carriers, and 
effects of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium on the fruiting of cotton (B. B. 
R., 6T, P. 66^),. 

[Field crops research in 'Colorado] , A. Kezee, L. W. Dureell, E. Doug- 
lass, and E. P. Sandsten (Oolorado Sta. Rpt, 1932, pp. 12-16, 17-19, 29, 32-84, 
>5P).— These pages report the progress of agronomic investigations at the station 
and ■ substations, including data, from variety trials with corn, oats, barley, 
potatoes, alfalfa for yield and wilt resistance, red clover, and field peas ; 
breeding work with corn, oats, barley, and potatoes ; an inheritance study with 
barley (B. S. R., 67, p. 375) ; control of wheat foot rot; an experiment on the 
deterioration in quality and vitamin content of alfalfa hay cut in several 
growth stages and variously cured and damaged by rain; irrigation exper- 
iments concerned with the critical period for the need of water in growing 
crops, as wheat, and the residual effects of irrigation on succeeding crops, as 
wheat, potatoes, and sugar beets; and weed control studies. Certain lines of 
work were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

■ [Field .crops investigations in Illinois] {Illinois Bta. Mpt. 1932, pp. 13-15, 
^^^0, 127, figs. 5). — •Continued research by E. E. DeTurk, 

: X ' Cr' ^ L. .E. . 'Kehoe, ' F. O. Bauer, E. B. Earley, X J. Pieper, W. ,L. 

Burlison, G. A. Van Boren, J. O. Hackleman, C. M. Woodworth, O. H. Bears, 
..M. P. Hershberger, W. P. Flint, , W. X Mumm, G. H. Dungaii, B. Koehler, 
'.'D. G. A¥imer, O. .,'T. . Bonnett,. D. ,E. Allison, R. E. Fore, and W. P. Hayes with 
"field . crops (E. B. R., 66, pp. ; 220,* 223 ) as reported on included variety trials 
with:,:. corn,., winter and spring w^heat, oats, barley, buckwheat, alfalfa, red 
; , clover . .(strains), soybeans,' seed flax, hemp, safflower, and Jerusalem-artichoke ; 
breeding '■ 'work with "corn for oil and protein content, wheat, oats, barley, and 
soybeans; improvement of corn by top crossing and by reconstitution and for 
resistance to the European corn' borer;"' inheritance, studies with, soybeans for 
ability to become inoculated,, and with .-wheat c"ultnr,al"„<mclud,ing planting)' 
tests with corn, wheat, soybeans, red: clover, and Jerusalem-artichokes; stage" 
of maturity for selecting seed corn ; effects of storage on treated seed oats and 
on home-grown and northern-grown seed potatoes ; studies of tillering in barley 
and of recovery of eo.rn^ damaged, 'by -hail,; fertilizer- tests with, corn; fertility 
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value of cornstalk ash and residues and of straw for soil improvement ; tests 
of legumes for green manure; effects of legumes in rotations; improving the 
yield and quality of forage crops; germination studies with soybeans; the 
response of red clover and lespedeza varieties to inoenlation and the limitation 
of inoculation by seasonal conditions; tests of chlorates on weeds; and life 
history and control studies with wild garlic and onions,. 

[Field crops research in OMahoma, 10SO--1933], H. J. Haepeb, H. F. 
Muephy, B. F, KijLtz, J. 0. Ieeland, O. B. Cross, L. L. Ligon, H. W. Staten, 
H. H. Finnell, J. E. Webster, G. W. Cochran, and G. F. Burk {OJclahoma Sta. 
IBien.J Ept 1931-32, pp, 16-25, 25-59, 186, 235, 236, 2IiO, 241, flgB, 5).— Expert 
ments with field crops (E. S. B., 64, p. 7S2) at the station, the Panhandle 
Experiment Station, and elsewhere in the State, reviewed for the above period, 
included variety tests with cotton, corn, wheat, oats, barley, grain sorghum, 
sorgo, alfalfa, sweetelover, cowpeas, soybeans, miing beans, miscellaneous 
grasses, and clovers and mixtures ; trials of tepary beans ; breeding work with 
cotton, corn, wheat, grain sorghum and broomeorn, alfalfa, sweetelover, and 
Austrian winter peas ; cultural (including jilanting) experiments with cotton, 
corn, wheat, oats, grain sorghum, and peas and vetch ; effect of terracing dry 
land on wheat yields (E. S. B., 66, p. 181) ; size of seed tests with wheat 
and cotton; seed treatments with com, sorghum (E. S. B., 67, p. 27,0), and 
potatoes (E. S. E., 68, p, 823) ; feitilizer trials with cotton, wheat, alfalfa, 
sweetelover, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, pasture grasses, and native meadows; 
inoculation studies and trials of legumes as green manures for cotton, wheat, 
and alfalfa ; analyses of soybeans for iodine number and oil and protein con- 
tent; pasture research considering legumes on native soil and with Bermuda 
grass, simulated grazing of native grasses, and trials of cereals and legumes for 
winter pasture (E. S. E., 65, p. 129) ; lawn and golf green experiments; studies 
of the protein content of wheat (E. S. B., 66, pp. 186, 826) ; reducing costs 
of wheat production (E. S. B., 65, p. 734) ; farm utilization of cheap wheat in 
the home (E. S. B., 66, p. 88), as a dairy cow feed (B. S. B., 65, p. 767), 
and for fattening pigs (E. S. B., 67, p. 301) ; and studies of strength and 
uniformity of cotton lint as affected by date of blooming and maturity, soil 
fertility, erosion, and wdlt. Certain lines of work were in cooperation with 
the XJ. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[Crop production research in the Southern States] , (Ass-og. South, Apr. 
Workers Proa, 32 {1981), pp. 24-35, 44-104)- — ^Papers of agi'onomic interest pre- 
sented at the convention of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers 
at Atlanta, Ga., February 4 to 6, 1931, included A Land Policy (pp. 24"35) and 
Researches of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in the Interest of Southern 
Agriculture (pp. 44-55), both by H. G. Knight; Problems Pertaining to soil 
Erosion in the South, by E. Y. Winters (pp, 56-59) ; Machine Applications of 
Fertilizers for Cotton, by W. H. Sachs (pp. 59-63); The Effect of Spring 
Legumes upon Productivity of the Soil, by M. Nelson (pp. 63-68) ; The Cation 
Exchange Pi'operties of Soils and the Availability of Plant Nutrients, by H. P. 
Cooper (p. 69) ; Varietal Adaptation of Alfalfa in the Prairie Lime Belt of 
■Alabama and Mississippi, by T. F. Akers (pp. 70-74) ;■ New •Varieties' of Soy- 
beans, by H. A. York (pp. 75-78) ; Registration of Cotton Varieties, ' by, 'H. ,,B. 
Brown (pp. 79-82) ; The, Value- of Winter Legumes in Mamtaining, Soil, Per- ■ 
tility,^by R. Y., Bailey, (pp. 82-86) ; Unproductiveness in Certain Soils' and;' the' 
Use, of ' Calcium' Arsenate, by W. ,B. Albert (pp. 86-90) • Permanent Pastures for 
the- South,,, by ■F'., R. Ricks (pp. 90-98) '; and The Production of 'Florida Ra-sture, 
Plants 'as '''Indicated' by ''Frequent, Mowings in Experimental Pastures, ' by G.'-E. 
Bitchey (pp. 9D-104), '■, 
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'Key for tlie i^leiitificatioii of iiiipoi*taiit meadow and pasture plants in 
flowerless condition, J. A. Huber {Schlilssel mm Sestimmen der Wiehtigsten 
Wiesen- nnS Weidepflumen- i&rdser, Krduter und Kleearten) im Blutenlosen 
Zustmiie. Berlm: Paul Parey, 19S1, pp. 16, figs. 8^).-— Determinative keys, 

' devised to aid in identifying grasses, clovers and weeds found in meadows 
and pastures by tbeir vegetative characters, are presented together with 
indexes of common German and scientific names. 

A conaparlson Ibetiveen tlie effects of aminoiiium smlpliate and other 
forms' of mitrogen on tiie botanical composition of closely cut turf, G. E. 
Blackman (Am. Appl. Biol, 19 (1982), No. 4, pp. 442-461, figs. 7).— In an. earlier 
study (E. S. 'E., '6'8, p. 35) periodic application of ammonium sulfate to "clO'Sely 
cut turf was obseiwed to cause a reduction in weeds (plants other than grasses) 
without producing significant changes in soil reaction.' Evidence is here 
reported that such reduction is due to the direct action of the ammonium 
ions. Botanical analyses of small plats on a uniform piece of turf, treated, 
respectively, with ammonium dihydrogen, phosphate, sodium nitrate, urea, 
dilute sulfuric acid, and ferrous sulfate alone and in combination with ammo- 
nium 'suifate, showed that a statistically significant reduction in total weeds was 
brought about only by the ammonium compounds. Most weeds, as Aohillea mdile- 
foUum, were reduced, whereas Verastium vulgatum increased significantly, 
but the addition of ferrous sulfate inhibited' this increase. All the 'riitrog- 
enou'S. treatments produced some changes' in the grasses, 'Species of Foa in- 
creasing at the partial expense of Festuea omnia, but the grasses did not change 
with other treatments. Due to the high chalk content of the soil, there were 
: no 'Significant changes in reaetion, apart from the small increase in alkalinity 
''''caused''by.aodium nitrate, 

legumes, C. F. Briscoe {Mississippi 
Ma. "Glfc. #5 {19S2), pp. 1, fys. g).— -Fractlcal information is given on the ehar- 
acteristics and functions of nodule bacteria, the purposes of inoculating seed 
of' legumes, and on good cultures and how to. use them. 

"Experiments with growing corn and soybeans in combination, H. !L. 
Bobst and J. B. Fare: {Ohio Eta. Bui. 51S (1982), pp. 26, figs. .J).— In experi- 
' ments 'at Columbus, nine soybean varieties grown in corn for silage on two soil 
types, from 1920 to 1924, inclusive, produced vax-ying percentages of soybeans in 
: the "Cro'p mixture, the sorts making high percentages of soybeans seeming to 
reduce 'Com yields ni'ore than other varieties.. 'Higher total yields of mixed forage 
, . : resulted where 'soybeans producing the high 'percentages of the crop, "were used, 

' 'The percentages of soybeans in the crops harvested were slightly greater and the 
plants were more erect on the poorer soil (Miami) than on the richer soil 
(Brookston.) 

Com and soybeans were grown alone and together in various combmations of 
thick, medium, and thin planting rates within the period 1919-1929, and were 
harvested by hand. The planting rate seemed important since it may de- 
termine the productiveness of the mixture as compared to corn alone. Indi- 
cations were that silage yields from com v. corn and soybeans should not be 
compared on the green-weight basis, since the soybeans may differ from com 
in moisture content. Soybeans grown with corn also reduced the yield of com. 
^lage or gmin as compared with corn alone regardless of the planting mte. The 
advantage accruing from soybeans planted with com for silage' decreased as 'the' 
com wm planted thicker. In both medium and thin corn the 'total yield of 
the combination In air-dry matter, total nutrients, and protein ’Increased as 
the soybeans were i>lai3ted thicker, while -in tMck: com the addition of soybeans 
or increase in their planting rate increased the yield of proton somewhat hut 
not the total digestible nutrients. 
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Witii tliick and iiiecliiini corn for grain, soybeans did not increase total digest- 
ible nutrients in tiie mixed grain over corn alone, whereas with thin eorn, 
soybeans at the thick and thin rates increased the total nutrients slightly. In- 
creasing the rate of planting the soybeans with corn planted at any of the three 
rates decreased the yield of total nutrients in the grain mixture, but increased 
the yield of protein. At any given rate of planting soybeans the protein yield 
rose as the rate of planting corn decreased, the combination producing the 
most protein being corn thin and soybeans thick, while corn alone medium pro- 
duced the greatest yield of total digestible nutrients in the grain. 

Plantings at about medium rates on fertile bottom land, 1920-1^^3, in- 
clusive, and harvested with a corn binder gave indications that under conditions 
of high fertility with a rank growth and high yield of corn, planting soybeans 
with the corn is of no advantage, confirming foregoing results. 

Crowing the mixture for silage had little to recommend it even under favora- 
ble conditions and where most of the soybeans grown in the corn are saved. The 
small increase in protein obtained in the second experiment could he offset Under 
field conditions by soybeans lost in harvesting. The combination might have 
more practical value for hogging than for silage, in which case a low rate of 
planting soybeans would be desirable. 

Parent-progeny correlations in corn, X P. O’Kslly and W. W. Hunt 
{Jour, Ame7\ Sog. Agron,^ 24 (19S2), No. 11, pp. 861-867). — Parent-progeny cor- 
relations studied in connection with corn breeding work at the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station from 1925 to 1930, which involved 4 varieties in a modified 
plant- to-row method, showed correlations of yield with yield and yield with 
grain percentages each to give 15 positive and 4 negative coefficients, and grain 
percentage with yield 16 positive and 3 negative. The coefficients were too 
small to he of much significance. Grain percentage was highly correlated with 
grain percentage. It appeared that a system of corn improvement must use 
measures other than studies of the selected plant’s characteristics. 

Cotton culture in French West Africa, L. Kobert (La OuUurG iu Ootm m 
Afrique Occidentale Prancaise. Paris: P. Loviton d Co., 19$1, pp. Xd-li^+ 
This treatise discusses general conditions in the African cotton industry; 
gives details of cotton production in Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, Sudan, Dahomey, 
Niger, Senegal, Guinea, and Mauritania; and describes the status of the In- 
dustry in the region, with a list of various agencies interested in the enterprise. 
A bibliography is appended. 

An investigation of the taxonomic and agriculturaL characters ' of the 
Banthonia group, A. B. Cashmoee (Aust. CounGil Boi and Indus. ' P6s. Bui. 89 
(J9S2), pp. 22, pi. 1, fig. D.—The taxonomic position of the genus Danthonialn 
Australia is described, with a review of literature (37 titles) and an account of 
studies at the Waite Institute concerned with pollination, geruiination, estab- 
lishment, productivity, tillering, and seed production in these grasses. 

' All of the lines, investigated, proved to be normally self-fertilii^ed, true-breeding 
races, and the "species groups distinct. '.The species ' do not demand high soil 
fertility, and they can adjust' themselves to extremes of' rainfall 'and tem- 
perature. When mature, the herbage tends to be coarse and fibrous , and' some-,' 
what unpalatable, but if 'maintained at an immature stage by rotational gra'^ing,' 
good yields of highly nutritious fodder may be expected at low water cost. 
The studies ' showed' the possibility, of -obtaining better' strains for the drier 
areas', where '■introduced 'pasture' plants can ,not: persist detected strains have 
made more .than, four tons 'Of hay per acre in: the second year, and can compete 
with exotic weeds when once established. The extended production period 
'O'f'Banthonia and, its capacity '..to, produce, green .feedAfter rain in hot summers 
are'ht'ressed.as ,'df''part,ieular 'value where. wool production 'is ■;&©■, 'aim, , Twn neW' 
hpeete 'are-described, 
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-Fotato ciiltiipe, H. Wekner, rev. by K. ■ Opitz (Der Kartoffel'bmL Berlin: 
Fma Faretf, 1930, 9. ed., rev,, pp. [41+100, fips. 37).— A revised edition of a 
work noted earlier (E. S. It.s 19, p. 734). 

Varietal distinctions of the rape varieties groim in Japan [trans. title], 
N. U (Jour. Imp. Agr, B:€pt. Sta., JSfisMgaliara, Tokyo, Japan, 1 (1931), No. 4, 
pp. 493-422, pts. 2; Efig. ahs., p. 4^2).— Important agronomic characters and their 
variations, are described in bilingual tables for a number of varieties of Brassica 
campestris, B. napns, and B.. jtmcea, oil seed types, collected throughout Japan 
and studied at Konosu Experiment Farm. Chromosome numbers observed 
are listed. 

BIHiograpIiy on , rice and rice culture [trans. title], M. Kondo and S. 
IssHiKi (Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw, ForscJi., 5 (1932), No. 2, pp. 325-340) • — The. 
list embraces 446 titles of literature concerned with rice varieties; breeclmg 
work; genetics; cultural and field practices; soils; fertilizers; nutrition and 
physiology of the plant ; irrigation ; plant diseases ; and storage, marketing, 
and utilization of rice. 

Sisal: Production and preparation, edited by H. H. Smith (London: John 
B-ale, 80m S Danielsson, 1029, pp. XXX+S84, pis. 13, figs. 28). — Part 1 of this 
book, devoted to the production of sisal, includes accounts of practices in 
India, by H. H. Maim and J. Hunter; in Queensland, by A. J. Boyd; in Ceylon, 
by G. Harbord ; and in Kenya and East Africa, Federated Malay ' States, 
Caicos Islands, Mexico, Philippme Islands, Hawaii, Java and Sumatra, and 
Cuba; distillation of alcohol from sisal refuse; Colombian pita fiber (Ananas 
sp.), by M. T. Bawe; and other phases of sisal production. Part 2 treats 
of the preparation of the fiber. 

[Sugarcane research in €uha.l (Asoc. Tdo. Amcareros Cuha, Proc. Ann. 
.€onf.,:4 {1930), pp. 9-58, 64~78, 138-145, figs, ii).— Papers of interest to agrono- 
mists, presented at the fourth annual conference of the Association of Cuban 
Sugar Technologists and reported in English, include Actual Status of Cane 
Cultivation in Cuba in Regard to Prevailing Sugar Prices and Influence of 
Varietal Work Irrigation and Fertilizer in Reducing Costs, by A, Molino (pp. 
9-16) ; Experiences in the Renovation of Old Ratoon Fields of Cristalina 
through Replanting with New Vigorous Varieties, b^ R. Menfmdez-Ramos (pp, 
17---22) ; The Agricultural Management of Some Important Soil Types, Part 
II, by J, A. Faris (pp. 23-29) ; Variety Tests: A Note on Experimental Tech* 
nigue by a Committee, by C. J., Bourbakis, J. A. Faris, and A. Molino (pp. 
36-33>; 'Plant Food Balance, by C. E.- Beauchamp (pp. 34-43) ; The Tech- 
nology of the, Nbw Concentrated Fertilizers, by^ W.. E. Dickinson (pp. 44-51) ; 
The P.' '0, J. Canes and Insect Damage, hy 'XJ. O. Loftin (pp. 52-58) ; Weed 
Gontrol on Railroad Tracks, by A. Tinoco (pp. 64r-66) ; Transportation of Cane 
: by Tractors (A' Referendum), by A. A., Goytisolo (pp. '67-71) ; Some Aspects of 
Cane Irrigation in Cuba, by H. Elizondo (pp. 72-78) ; and Milling Factors and 
Invert, Sugars in Relation ■ to Comparative Factory Tests of Different Sugar 
Cane Varieties, by H. O.' Sorensen, (pp. 138-145). 

[Agrosiomic research of ; the Hawaiiaa Sugar Planters’ Experiment , Sta- 
tion, 192S— 19S1], J.' A. Yeebet,’ A., j. Mangelsdoee, O. B.' Stewaet,' C., G. 
liEHNox, F. E. Hahce,, ET"AL.' {Bowali. Sugar Plantm^s^ Assoe. Proe., 48 (1928), 
pp. 279S21, fig. 1; 49 (1929), pp. 293-350, figs. 2; 50 (1930), pp.. 453-456, 463-466, 
469-493, fig. 1; 51 (1931), pp. 621-642, 643-674, fi>gs. 18). — Experiments, centered 
around sugarcane and its production and reviewed for the above period, 
comprised tests of varieties and seedlings; breeding and hybridization work; 
i,rr:^,tlpn studies;,:, ■■ fe,rtilizer., , and 'sliming tilals't^' h^ experiments.; 

, growth and ripening studies; seed preservation, tests;. analyses' of ■' sugarcane 
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and of irrigation water ; the , effects of fertilizer eonstitaents on the giialits" 
of jaice; and effects of less essential elements on the cane plant.' Other re- 
search included soil surveys and analyses; soil fertility investigations, includ- 
ing a study of causes of root rot ; iihysical and chemical properties of Hawai- 
ian soils ; the mineral constituents of soils ; soil reaction as affected by fer- 
tilizers ; and the value of molasses as a soil amendment. 

[Siigarcane expemiients in Qiieenslanci, ICISO and 1931], H. T, East- 
ERBY ET AL. {Queensland Bur. Sugar Expt. Stas. Ann. Mpts., SO: (1929-30), 
pp. 1~S5, 4S-56; 31 (1930-31), pp. 1-36, 4S-55, figs. 2). — Experimental work with 
sugarcane (E. S. R,, 62, p. 522), reviewed for 1930 and 1931, included variety, 
cultural, fertilizer, liming, and seed treatment tests ; breeding work and propa- 
gation of seedlings; studies of field plat technic; trials of eane-harvesting 
machinery; and research in sugar mill technology. The current status of the 
industry is described, and data are given on the crops and sugar production 
in different producing districts. 

Fertilizers for sweetpotatoes based on investigations in North Carolina, 
J. X Skinneb, 0. B. Williams, and H. B. Mann {U. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 
335 (1932), pp. 47, fios. 14). — ^The effects on the growth of young plants and 
yields of sweetpotatoes, resulting from different fertilizer ratios and quantities 
per acre, different sources of potash and of nitrogen, concentrated fertilizer, 
and fertilizer placement and time of application, were studied in cooperation 
with the North Carolina Experiment Station on several of the principal soil 
types used for growing sweetpotatoes. 

On Norfolk sandy loam, best results were obtained with fertilizers contain- 
ing a small percentage of phosphoric acid, 3 to 4 per cent ammonia, and 9 to 
10 potash; Portsmouth fine sandy loam 3 to 4 per cent ammonia, 3 to 4 phos- 
phoric acid, and 8 to 9 potash; Cecil sandy loam 2 to 4 per cent ammonia, 
4 to 6 phosphoric acid, and 7 to 9 potash ; and Norfolk loamy fine sand about 
3 per cent ammonia, 3 to 6 phosphoric acid, and 6 to 9 per cent potash. 

Gn Norfolk sandy loam, Portsmouth fine sandy loam, and Cecil sandy loam, 
rates of 750 and 1,000 lbs, per acre gave better yields than smaller or larger 
quantities, but the increase from 1,000 over ,750 lbs. usually w’^as small and 
of doubtful economy. On Norfolk loamy fine sand, from 1,200 to 1,500 lbs. 
gave best results. 

Synthetic and mineral nitrogen salts on heavy soil types gave as large yields 
as mixtures of these with organic nitrogen carriers. On Norfolk loamy fine 
sand, vrhere rates ranging from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. per acre were used, a 4 per 
cent nitrogen mixture with nitrogen entirely from mineral sources injured 
newly set plants and resulted in poor stands and reduced yields. Indications 
were that fertilizer for sw^eetpotatoes on sandy soils should derive its nitrogen 
partl 5 ^ from mineral or synthetic nitrogen and partly from organic materials. 

Potassium sulfate and potassium chloride were satisfactory potash sources, 
producing about the same yields and surpassing kainit on alL soils worked with. 
Kainit as the sole source of potash in an 8 per cent potash mixture at the acre 
rate of 1,400 lbs. was injurious to newly set plants. 

Complete fertilizers witli kainit as the potash source and those with sodium 
nitrate as the nitrogen source caused injury to plants when applied before set- 
ting and ridging, but no injury was observed when they w^ere applied as a side 
'.dressing or broadcast' on top of the ■ plant row after the plants were well ' rooted. 
.Whenthe fertilizer was applied in the plant' row before planting,. "the concentra- 
rion .of 'soluble salts in ■ the soil within the root 'zone of the . young' 'plants ' was 
siifflcient,t.O'' kill 'them. ■■ Such aceiiinulation of soluble salts was .not g'reat where 
feF.ti'l!zer.'' containing potassium .sulfate' or chloride was, 'used or when the .nitro* 
gen .''was d.erived 'equally from mineral '.and organic sou'rces.. .The percentage 
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of ctetd plants in goiieral waa correlated witli tfee salt eonoentratlQn witliliV 
tlie root zone.' f'ertilizers (4-8-8) applied l>roaclcaPt on top of tbe plant row 
or applied as a side dressing, after plants were welt established cmnsed no 
injury to young plants ancV prodnced larger yields than fertilizeri applied 
in the row before setting. 

The concentrated fertilizers, primarily from synthetic chemicals, gave gpcid 
results on ISforfolh loamy fine sand when applied in the farrow before setting, 
h e., If applied 10 days before setting and mixed In the soil. TIelds from con- 
eentratecl fertilizers were e:sc6eded- hy ordinary m|:^tnres made from the older 
materials. Addition of' dolomitie limestone or minor essential ele'm,ents, as 
manganese, zine, copper, boron, and nicheh to concentrated fertilizers did not 
markedly improve them for sweetpotato production on Norfolk loamy fine sand, 

" Tobacco, I-4II, G. Cxvrus, P. Lnumiorrand i), Fohx (Ac.TO'hao. Pm'is.; iSoa 
itd, '0dapf., et C&imi., W^9, voU, i, PP. 4W, 12X; B, pp, 4SQ, tSB; 

19S0, voL S, pp. 279, figs. 2S ). — ^Yolmne 1 of this rather comprehensive work 
treats of the origin, history, botanical and indnstrlal classification, and chemis- 
try of ' tobacco, enltnral methods and harvesting practices, and methods Of 
improviiig , the crop, .Yolnme, 2 dlscnsses plant diseases, insect pests, curing, 
fermaatatic®, and preparing the leaf for market. Yolume S is concerned with 
P'^dnction costa, mannfaetnre of different tobacco prodncts, tobacco in the' 
French .colonies,, import duties, excise. taxes,- and governin'ental tobaccomonopo- 
litS' In 'the' principal countries, the phyiiologlcal action, of tobacco, and nses of 
tobacco. 

Eegistratton of Improvei wheat, ^afleties-, ¥11, fi. A. QimK i^mr, A'wer. 
.iSo-a 'Mfoun i4' JApp.''i7fi-578)',---New- wheat, varieties, approved for 

'.registration (1., S, i"?,: p. 130) and described, wdth performance records, iiv 
.elnded,. Bald Bock:, (B., '68,'p.. 41), a'-'soft winter ' .wheat, and Togo and 

, J^nivira, .hard red ' winttf 

' ' An exptflmeiilal itpdy of , tfie rad^row method with spring wheat, B, K. 

: .liATns,. H. K. WmsoN,, and. B. B.» Apsimos (Joan Amer, ^.oo. Agmi., 24 (19S2), 
M^. JSt pp. Yanlons rates and 'metliods of seeding spring wheat in 

rod-roW' trials were compared with ■several varieties at the Minnesota Bxperl- 
ment Station, ..in order to. determine the most desirable technic, , Correction of 
the rate' of: seeding in rod-row trials on the basis of differences. In average kernel 
weight did not appear iiecesBa.ry with spring wheat. . The hand 'method of sawing 
rod rowa,ee.ii»ed to .be slightly ^nperlor t'O the drill method, although differences 
obtained were very eniall and, perhapa dw'to chance.. The drill- method of, 
ceding was considered satisfactory. Besnlts ,of teats made and 19^,7, 

indicating that a heavy rate of seeding in .rod^row trials was mare satisfactory- 
than a lighter rate, were .snpported farther by a comparison of yields in rod-row 
and In Mracre plats, conducted only In lPS9,'%vith' a gronp of highly selected 
varieties, 

KsepefimentP In, -wheat ppod^etioii on. the dry lands of Oregon, s Washlng- 
ton, tmd Btftii® and A, Bmmm (U, Depi 

Agr.,.Tech. Bv,l. 329 (1932) ^ pp, figs. 51).— Besembling closely an earlier pnb-- 
Bcation (1. S, B,, 4A P, 8^) -Ip.^pe.and in- general conctoi€in,s, thls-bnlletln 
mrnxU the eontinwatlcm in ctmpo-ratlon with the Qregon,,,'Was-bington,, and Utah 
„ Usperlment, Sltlioas of IHlngt experiments, and, tests on the rate, date, ana depth 
of sowing whiat at More, Or^,, Bind, msln, and Nephi, Utah, to include the 
crop seancm lfi2t and in some eases 193a Fro.dnctlan statistics and climatic 
data art also broight np4o4ate, 

WInttr wheat yields mm decreased by fail disking of stnbbie land ploweti 
. In the wring for fallow, and spring disking increased the yields imiy 
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over late spring plowing. Early spring plowing for fallow retnrned a snbstaii- 
tiai increase in yields over fail plowing at Moro and Lind and slightly higher 
yields at Nephi, Varying the depth of plowing from 5 to 10 in. resulted in only 
slight differences in -winter wheat yields. Cultivation of fallow sufficient to con- 
trol weeds proved profitable. Tillage practices were found to^ affect accumu- 
lation of nitrate nitrogen in the soil, which in turn infiiienced the growth hahit, 
yield, and quality of the wheat. HarroAving winter wheat in the spring resulted 
in slightly reduced yields. Comparatively early seeding produced high yields 
of winter wheat when moisture conditions in autumn were favorable, and early 
seeding also proved best with spring wheat. Winter wheat yields favored 
planting with the ordinary drill instead of the furrow drill. 

Adaptation of Avheat varieties in the Paciffc Northwest, B. F. Gaines and 
B. G. ScHAEEK {Northwest Bek, 6 (19S2)^ No. 3, pp. 98-107, figs. 4).— The regional 
and local adaptations of wheat varieties in the Pacific Northwest States are 
indicated from the results of studies made hy the Oregon (E. S. R,, 64, p, 734), 
Washington (E, S. R., 66, p. 32), and Idaho Experiment Stations, and the 
U. S, Department of Agriculture. 

The coM resistance of Facifiic coast spring wheats at various stages of 
growth as determined by artificial refrigeration, J. P. Maetin {Jour. Awr. 
Boc. Agron., 24 (1932), No. 11, pp. 871-880). — The value of artificial refrigeration 
in studies of cold resistance in relatively nonhardy wheat varieties and the 
constancy of relative resistance in different growth periods were studied coop- 
eratively by the Oregon Experiment Station and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, using 12 spring wheat varieties commonly grown in the Columbia 
River Basin. 

The agreement between injury in the field and injury by artificial refilgera’- 
tion was in general A^ery good. It seemed to make little difference whether 
response to low temperatures was measured by leaf injury or by plants killed. 
The percentage of injury in unhardened plants always exceeded that of hard- 
ened plants, the hardier varieties showing greater differences than the tender 
wheats and varietal differences being more sharply defined in the hardened 
plants. While late heading indicates resistance to cold in many varieties, the 
association did not appear constant enough to permit the use of time of heading 
as an accurate index of hardiness in the spring wheats studied. The average 
leaf injury was less for plants frozen at night than in the day. While varieties 
were observed to differ less in resistance to low teini^erature at the hoot stage 
than in earlier growth stages, the differences existing were in agreement with 
resistance in earlier stages and also with winterkilling under field conditions. 
Freezing several varieties at the heading stage resulted in similar conclusions. 

Regional and seasonal variation in pigmentation of durum , wheats, 0. E. 
Mangels (Cereal Chem>., 9 (1932), No. 5, pp. 435-490, fig. i).— Significant regional 
and seasonal variation in the pigmentation of durum ■ wheats was observed in 
studies at the North Dakota Experiment Station, whereas' cropping systems' and, 
preceding crops , evidently were minor ,factors*, ' The Langdon ' area ''in; North,. 
'Ba.kota tended to ' produce better .colored .durum Avheat than either, the .Fargo:, 
or Dickinson a.rea,.," , Cool seaso,ns' with ample ■ rainfall produced, durum.' wheats,,^ 
of relatively better color than did hot dry seasons. 

'luspectioii .of agricultural .seeds, H. E. Kbaybill .et al. (Jwdiawa, . 

192' (1932), pp. M,'fig. i').,.-*The average percentages .of'germi.nation, purity,,„„aiid 
weed', '.seed' content, And "for' legumes 'the ' hard, seed content, are tabulated from'', 
tests of 1,177 official samples of seed .collected from ,d,ealers, in Indiana during 
the year ended June SO, 1932. 

Agrlcultwal seed, A. S. Lxttman (Vermont Btu. Suh 'S4f (1932), pp. ^|).— 
''Tables. 'Show the. .purity 'and, germination, guaranties' and significant ' variations 
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tlierefrom for 3S0 samples of agricultural seed collected from dealers in Ver- 
mont during 1932. Observations are made concerning the seed law, seed piir- 
ctnise and usage, and seed growing. 

Tlie Seeds AeU witli . aniendments and regulations {Ottmva: Canada Dept 
Agn, Seed Branch, 1932, pp. 54).— The text of the Canadian law (E. S. B., 53, 
p. 238) and amendments, governing the testing, inspection, and sale of seeds 
is set forth with regulations approved in October, 1932, and the personnel of 
the advisory board provided for. 

Killing pereimial weeds with chlorates during winter,, W. C. Muensghee 
(Wew TorJc Oornell Sta. Bui 542 (1932), pp. 8, fig. 1).— The application of 
socliuin chlorate in late autumn, November 3 to 20, before the ground froze, 
at the rate of 200 to 600 lbs. per acre of dry salt spread, over the surface of 
the soil effectively controlled the deep-rooted perennials Canada thistle (con- 
firming results of Islander (E. S. E., 60 , p. 41 ) ), chicory, leafy spurge, bindweed, 
perennial sow thistle, and quack grass, and also the shallow-rooted perennials 
speedwell, orange hawkweed, monse-ear ehickweed, heal-all, and ground-ivy. 
This method of applying the chlorate has several advantages over the spray 
method, although it is considered too expensive at cux'rent prices to be employed 
generally on large, area,s. 

HOETICIJI/FIJBE 

C Horticulture at the Arkansas Station], J. R. Coopee, C. B. Wiggahs, V. M. 
Watts, O. Janssen, and B. P. Babthoeomew (Arlmnsae Sta, Bui 28& (1932), 
pp. 48-51, 52, 53 ). — The results are presented of studies on the relation of 
chemical composition, of apple buds, length of spurs, etc., to fruit bud differenti- 
ation;, on the causes of self-unfruitfulness- of , the Stayman Winesap and on the 
nature of fruit dropping’; on the relation of style length of the tomato to fruit- 
fulness; on the function of soil moisture, soil nitrates, and shade in the fruit- 
ing of longifiorum; on studies of the metabolism of herbaceous plants; 

on the effects of air temperature and nutrient deficiencies on the growth and 
fruiting of tomatoes ; on the effects of pruning on the growth and fruiting of 
apples; on the effect of Staking tomatoes on yields; on fertilizer studies with 
fruits and vegetables ; and on variety tests of vegetables. 

[Horticulture' at the Colorado Station], E. P. Sandsten (Colorado Sta. 
Mpt. 1932, pp. '48-50, 51-53).— Bemlts are briefly noted on varietal and strain 
studies with garden' peas; the growing of vinifera grapes; sti’a wherry varie- 
ties; and Spanish onion breeding. 

[Horticulture' at the Oklahoma Station], J. E. Websteb, G. W. Cochran, 

, D. V* Shtthabt, F.' B. Cboss, a,nd E.' P. Bxiek (Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 

, imSB, pp. 166, '187, 217-235, 236-239, 240, 241, 242, 24S, ms. 2). —In this gen- 
' era! '.progress report information is presented on variety, germination, and propa- 
gati'On'''StudieS' with the pecan; "on the causes of dropping and the translocation 
of,;' carbohydrate ', materials in the pecan; 0 'H variety, pruning, and chemical 
"studieB with grapes; on factors such as day length,, fertilizers,, and rootstocks 
: 'that.' may be concerned in the uneven ripening of Concord: grapes; on the time of' 
..,fruit, bud differentiation in the Concord and.. Extra grapes ; on 'general varietal 
'„. trials ..with various tree and, small' fruits';.".oh,' the ''effect of oil' sprays, on "the 
transpiration of apple and grape leaT€S|:,;on'^Vhe.- effects of fertilizer : on the' 
handling qualities of strawberries' 'and,; ''.tomatoes ; on.. relation 'between 
chemical imposition of tomatoes and strawberries and' their .shipping quality;, 
on fertilizer tests with cabbage; on varietal tests of tomatoes, radishes, and,'. 
^ other v^tables; and on the use of synthetic manures for heating' plant beds. 
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CoBtribiitions from the Wisley Laboratory, jLXII, LXIII, M. A. H. 
TiNCKEB {Jour, Roy, Sort, Boc,^ 57 {7932), No. 2, pp, 321-331, pU* 6). — Two 
studies at tlie Wisley Laboratory are here reported. 

LXII. Response of some common garden plants to the daily period of light 
(pp. 321-325). — Bedum spectaMle, Bamfraga decipiens, tbe Pride of Dover 
Ancliusa, and William Pitt tulip plants exposed to different length pliotoperlods 
ranging from 6 to 12 hours of daylight plus several hours of weak artificial 
light bloomed with the longer light period and developed vegetatively with the 
shorter periods. Weighings made of tulip bulbs after the leaves had died 
showed average weights of 5.25, 6.5, and' 6.95 g for the 6-, 12-, and 18-Iioiir light 
periods. 

LXIII. The influence of the daily period of light and the supply of potassium 
on the rate of growth of tubers and other storage organs (pp. 326-381). — ^The 
results of experiments in which’ Phaseolus multiflorus, dahlia, and Stacliys 
tuberifera plants were grown under different photoperiods with and without 
a supply of potassium indicated that potassium is necessary for the maximum 
development of the plant. However, since tubers and swollen roots were pro- 
duced in the absence of sufScient potassium, it was apparent that the stems and 
leaves gave up their supply of potassium to the roots. The length of the plioto- 
peiiod determined largely the use to which the plant applied its manufactured 
by-products. Without adequate potassium, leaves failed to attain their maxi- 
mum efficiency as carbohydrate manufacturers. The indications were also 'that 
potassium was associated with the building up of protein compounds in the 
plant. 

[Vegetables at the IHinois Station] {Illinois Bta, Rpt. 1982, pp. 270-223, 
flg. 7). — Progress reports are made by J. W. Lloyd B. P. Lewis, C. O. Compton, 
L. H. Shropshire, W. A. Huelsen, W. H. Michaels, and H. M. Kewell on the 
results of fertilizer and cover crop studies with cabbage, sweet corn, cucumbers, 
onions, and other vegetables ; on the time of cutting asparagus ; on the improve- 
ment in color of Detroit Dark Red beets; on variations within vegetable 
varieties; on the benefits of spraying vegetables ; on sweet corn improvement by 
line breeding and recombination ; on sweet corn fertilization ; on the develop- 
ment of wilt-resistant tomatoes; on the use of fertilizers for greenhouse toma- 
toes ; and on the proper loading of cars to reduce transportation losses. 

[Vegetable crops at the' Xew York State Station] (Neio Yorh State Bta, 
Mpt 7932, pp, J}2, 97, 92, 707-703, 70^, 705), — ^Among various activities for which 
data are briefly reported are effect of hot water treatment on cabbage seed; 
vitality of seed stocks apparently injured by prolonged drought ; rotation and 
fertilizer trials with tomatoes, cabbage,- .and peas ; tests of pea varieties ; ■ studies 
of the effects of fertilizer on the quality of peas; and studies of sweet corn and 
cucumber varieties. 

The' vegetable industry of New York State {N, Y. State Dept Agr, and 
MarJeets, Agr, Bui, 240 {7930), pp. 847, figs. 135), — ^Included in this compilation 
of general information, largely prepared by successful growlers, are the following 
semitechnical papers; Market Gardening, in the Empire State,' by P.' Work' 
(pp.. 86^8) Vegetable Research for New York State, by P. Work and- H.'.'O.-' 
Thompson (pp. 111-113) ; Growing Vegetables on Muck Lands, by H. G. Thomp- 
son (pp.- 138-143) ; Soils and .Fertilizers for Vegetables' (,pp., 13-23) and M-uck 
Soils of 'New York (pp. 359^137), both by R.. G. 'Collison; and GiwingWege- 
tabies, for: -the 'Canning Industry, -by -0. -B. Sayre' (pp. 118-128).\ The -eontri- 
butions.'on'.'.eccmO'iific insects have, been noted '('E,,S. R'.,' '67,, 'p. 424). ' 

W 'vegetable seeds, O, M.- Ho'bixe - {Mem Yarh State 8ta, 

S«l. -6i6' :(i93^:>, ,p|). ,i5).-^0f 3,828 samples collected' over a period of nine years> 
43.9,;per, ceot 'were found to 'Contain. Impurities of cme 'Mnd or another. "Among' 
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tlie 165 different weed seed species and otker crop seeds foiiiid were all tlie 
weeds listed in tlie New York seed law as noxious species. Practically all tlie 
weeds listed as troiibiesome in the garden occurred with more or less frequency 
In tliesfi samples. Carrots were most frequently contaminated, 92.6 per cent 
of the samples carrying weed seeds or foreign matter, followed in tlescendiiig 
order of frequency of contamination by endive, parsley, celery, lettuce, spiiiaeli, 
parsnip, radish, turnip, and rutabaga. 

Careless or possibly unavoidable practices of growing, harvesting, and 
cleaning seed crops, together with later unavoidable or intentional contamination, 
as well as repaeketiiig processes, appeared to be largely responsible for the 
containinatioii observed. 

Analyses o.f iiiateiials soM as insecticides and fungicides during 1B3S, 
e. S. CUthcaet and R. L. Wiixis (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 5JiS (lOSB), pp. 15 ). — 
The results are presented of analyses of various insecticides and fungicides' 
collected during the inspection of 19'32 (E. S. R., 67, p. 36). , 

[Pomology at the Illinois Station] {lUinois Sta. ,Upt. 1932, pp. 1H9--I91t, 
200, 201, 202, 20I^-‘207, 208-210 ). — Among items considered in this report by J. C, 
Blair, J. S, Whitmire, B. L. McMunn, V. W. Kelley, W. A. Ruth, M. J. Dorsey, 
R, S. Marsh, H. W. Anderson, J. W. Lloyd, H. M. Newell, and. A. S. Colby . are 
the breeding of new apples and peaches; the- testing* of apple varieties i' the 
training of' young apple trees; the residual etfect of .apple fertilisers.;' soil man- 
agement, fertilization, and pruning of apple, orchards ; . soil management, ferti- 
lization, and thinning of peaches; the nature of winter injury to apple and 
peach trees; sour cherry pruning; the use ofTiard'y: stocks for cherries; means 
of reducing costs of fruit harvesting'; varietyAesting,, of small fruits and nuts; 
grape pruning ; and gooseberry . improvement , 

■ ' [Pomology' .at the New York State Station] (Neio JoTh State Sta. Ept. 
1932, pp. $7, 4S, 7.S-89r 90, 91, 92-100). notes are made as. to the results 
of studies of the relation of chemical '.composition and quality in canning peas; 
the effects of root, rot on the growth and composition of peas; the' coloring 
of McIntosh' apples' with artiffeial. light ;. fruit breeding activities; the dissemi- 
natio.n. of ...named 'seedlings..; . bud., selection .in the Borne Beauty apple; color 
mutations in.. apples; and g'rapes; pollination expeiTments with cherries; variety 
tests, of .fruits orchard' .fertilizer tests and soil management studies; chromo- 
somal eoiis'titutioh .of.. aP'Ple and cherry seedlings; metaxenia' in apples; the 
anatomy' of' the.. '.'Chromosome; .varie-ties of fruit of use. as ' pa, rents for. seedling 
rootstocks'; "embryogeny of early and late varieties of sweet cherries; artificial 
culture of "abortive cherry ' embryos ; production of nursery stock, including 
protective coverings .asexual propagation of. fruit trees; composition of rose 
cuttings; growth o.f apple and pear 'on different 'rootstocks; and stock and scion 
relationships. ' 

Surrey of residual 'phosphorus iu orchard' 'soils, X H'.,GoiTKnBT iOMo 
State'' Sort. Boe. .Frm.i'SS il932)f pp. ^3-^2) .—Measurements by , the Truog 
colorimetric test of soluble phO'Sphorus in different' S'oii horizons in 25 Ohio 
orchards 'showed very 'Slight i^netration -of phosphorus, except in deeply, tilled 
soils. PhO'S'pho.ru.s, applied , as superp’.hosphate' was apparently 'quickly fixed, sug- 
gesting ,, that ..'in ',so.d' orchards' '.'only 'the. surface' rO'Ots contact, the material. 

Factors affecting the use 'of 'Uitrate 'and ammonium'' 'nit'rogett'^:by apple 
trees, V. A. Tiedjens and.'M. A..BnAiCE '..(lV'efo Jersey •StM, Bui. 547 il932), pp. 

5), — That the apple tree 'is able to.' absorb', and '.assimilate^ ammo'Hiii'm' 
nitrogen without oxidation to nitrates was indicated in a se:ne'S',.of: studies;,' ih" 
which Delicious trees, part commercial stock and part selected buds on clonal 
were grown in sand cultures supplied with nutrient solution.&,., .the 'nitrogen 
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of wliicli was obtained from differeBt sources and in wliieb the H4on concen- 
tration was maintained' as nearijr as possible at soTeral cMiterent levels. 

Ammonium assimilation progressed most rapidly' in the range of 6 and 
above; in fact the greatest elaboration of nitrogenous fractions in the am- 
monimn-supplied trees occurred at pH 6.5 but the greatest vorome of growth 
was made at pH 7,5. In the sodium nitrate trees the greatest elaboration of 
total nitrogen and also the greatest volume of growth tooh place at pH 5.5 and 
6.5, Under favorable pH conditions ammonium produced a more rapid grawtl'i 
than did nitrate. 

The relatively more rapid assimilation of ammonium than of nitrate was 
particularly manifest in the hig'hl 3 ' soluble fractions of organic nitrogen and in 
the comparatively low ' concentrations of sugars and starch in the , ammonium- 
treated trees. Much higher concentrations of nitrate than of ammonium were , 
needed to obtain eci'ual increases in organic nitrogen and growth. Nitrate 
assimilation depended apparently on reducase activity, whereas ammonium 
was utilis^^ed directly. The assimilation of both forms of nitrogen apparently 
took place largely in the hne fibrous roots, Tlie greatest volnine of growth 
occurred in trees whose ratio of protein to soluble nitrogen was comparatively 
high. 

No material differences w^ere noted between trees on seedling roots and those 
on clonal roots. 

Boot studies of young .apple trees, J. Oskamp iGartmhmmiasmsclmpi 7 
No. i, pp. 7-14, fig$. 4).— In this study, conducted by the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station, Grimes Golden apple trees growing under different soil manage- 
ment treatments, namely, clean cultivation, straw mulch, grass sod, and grass 
mulch, w^ere dug toward the end of their fourth year in the orchard, and a 
careful' study made of the lateral and' vertical distribution of the roots. The 
greatest lateral spread, was ,16 ft., .in, the case of both, cultivated, and straw- 
mulched 'trees. ' At this early, date mulching .-had not caused an increase, of 
.surface ro,ots, but there ,appeared to be more fibrous roots in proportion to 
total weight in the , case of the- sod-grown trees. Under all treatments the 
majority of the roots were in the- upper IS in.,- with a few straggling ro-,ots 
penetrating to a maximum depth of 3 ft. The soil in question was 70 per cent- 
silt, 16 per cent clay, and 14 per cent sand.. 

Experimental results, in the pruning ol bea.riiig trees, W. A. Euth (OMo 
B taie Mort, Boo. Troc., 65 {1932), pp. 59-62). — ^From results ,. obtained at the, 
Illinois Experiment Btation the author concludes that pruning of Gium,es apple 
trees maintains fruit size without reducing total yields. In Jo'natban, on the 
other hand, the better color obtained by pruning' wms offset by a material 
reduction in commercially valuable medium sizes. Altein,at,um in yield wms 
,' not induced nor was production ' increased, but '-evidence was obtained that 
rarieties shO'Uld , be iiruned differently. - 

Some pertinent points in fruit setting and fruit B\. S.' HowhE'iw 

{QMg BM '0 Mort, Boo.. Proc., 65 (1932), pp. 33-4^). ~^On the basis, of studies at 
the .GhiO' , Experiment, Station, the author arranges ' im.poit ant apple , 'varieties 
in ,'two groups* namely, those susceptible to unfavorable conditions , during the,, 
fruit setting ■x>eriod and those more dependable under the same e'nviix)n,m,e'n-t 
,In the ,he'avy crop years of ,1029„a.nd 1961 thinning, Jonathan' apples' increas'e-d 
the percentage of , larg.e, sizes and improved color slightly, but decreased- The 
t'Utal yield'^of'-m-arketahle -fTO 's-o that 'in 1931, there' was a, ' distinct monetary' 
',l 0 :S, 8 ', from,, thinning. ' On the other hand,' thinning Grl,n.i,es',''Giilden .'duriiig ,th^^ 
'hea,vy',:,,cro'P,';-year- M ''1'93,9'wesuh vary dofini'te 'profits. ' Beciiu-se'''Of' vai,dat'l,€),',,ii 
■lu'' .size, of, leaves due-,, to' thinning treatments, the author believes,', that leaf, 
number ,i,s,, ,' not ,-,as ' good' a.ii" 'index -' as. juterveul'ng, sp'SeeAn, thinning fruits.'. 
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Early-niatiiring varieties, such as Wealthy, Yellow Transparent, Oldenburg, 
and Bed June, were thinned before the June drop with favorable results. 
Some indication was obtained with varieties such as Jonathan, which do not 
tend to fruit in clusters, that pruning would be an economical means of in- 
creasing the size and color of apples. 

TMnmiiig vs. tree vigor for peach size, A. J. Olney (Ki^. State Hort. Soc. 
Tmm,, (1931), pp. . 50-56 ). — At the Kentucky Esperiment Station 45 6-year-old 
Elberta peach trees were thinned at various times during the 6 weeks following 
the June drop, with no great difference in size of remaining fruits, suggesting 
that there is a considerable period in which thinning may be done satisfactorily. 
]?iieasurenieiits of shoots of the thinned trees showed the longest growth on 
those trees producing the largest average size of fruits. 

Priiiiiiig experiment with peach trees [trans. title], H. Niitsij and' M. 
Ohsaki (Jotir. Okitsu Mort. Soc., No. 27 (1931), pp. 171-218, pis. 16; Bng. abs., 
pp. 215, 216). — In comparisons at the Imperial Horticultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Okitsu, Japan, peach trees headed at 30 and 60 cm at the time of planting 
and thereafter pruned in different ways showed In all cases that the shorter- 
trunked trees were the more vigorous and fruitful. Growth and yield were 
more or less proportional to the severity of pruning in the 30-cm trees, but in 
the 60-cm group thei’e was no significant difference according to the severity 
of the pruning. 

■ A' study of the structure of the skin and pubescence of the peach in 
relation to brushing, M. J. Doksey and - J. S. Pgttee (Illimis Sta. Buh 885 
^(1932), pp. 405-4H, figs. 6 ). — Histological studies made of peaches at various 
stages of development showed that at first only the epidermal layer protects 
the young peach but that as growth proceeds the deeper layers assist in the 
protective ' function. At maturity the' epidermal cells appeared to function 
chiefly 'as buffer units, having lost their earlier tensile strength. Tlie peach 
hair was found to be an outgrowth of a single epidermal cell. In Eiberta, hairs 
continued: to form until about three weeks after blooming. In brushing or 
handling peaches the hairs broke off at the surface, the -weakest point in their 
structure. Brushing removed a much larger proportion of the longer hairs 
than' of the shorter ones. 

Indications were observed that brushed peaches wei*e somewhat more sus- 
ceptible to brown rot, but in the absence of serious infection brushing was worth 
while because of a cleaner and more attx*active pack. Brushing is deemed a 
safe practice in so far as direct injury to the fruit is concerned.. It is considered' 
probable that disease spores can make a much more direct contact with brushed 
peach 'surfaces than with the unbrushed. 

, Priiitfiilaess in plums [trans. title], A. Mobettini {Italia Agr., 69 {1932), 
No. 11, pp. .961-988, figs. 15). — ^Using a 15 per cent sugar solution, pollen germina- 
tion tests conducted at the Royal School of Agriculture, Firenze (Florence), 
'Italy, showed the lowest percentage of growth (15 i)er cent) in Shiro and , the 
'maximum (S5, per cent) in Myrobalan, Imperial Epineuse, and German Prune. 
Burba, nk proved self-sterile but was satisfactorily pollinated by 'Myrobalan, 
Sa,nta Rosa, Shiro, ,- Sultan, und. Frunm pissardi. For the partially, self-sterile 
■■ Santa R'osa, ,My,robalaii, Burbank, and Shiro proved good pollinizers, Shiro, as 
. self-sterile as' Burbank, was effectively pollinated by Santa Rosa, Burbank, and 
vMyrobalan.. -Th-e' following plums were self-sterile: America, Bon-Bon, Botan, 
'Combination, ' Imperial , Epineuse, ' Heron, Ogden, Oberd-an, Red ,Juiie,''' Wickson, 
and Satsiima. In „ 'varying , degrees, .'the following were self-fruitful Chaleo,: 
Giant, Ageii, Cateri'na,':,Mmot, Letricouit,'. German, :Itaiia,,nr and 'F'riulana.,:; 
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Tfie . deteriEination of niatiirity in fruits [trans. title], M. BIuccini ( E . 
Stas, Ghim, Agr. Torino Ami., 11 (1929-1931), pp. 249-277, flg, 1). — ^Discussirig 
the pressure tester with respect, to origin, development, and meclianical malie-iip* 
tlie author presents the results of tests with apples, pears, plums, and apricots. 

Tiie effects of various inanuFial treatments on the clieinical composition 
of strawberries, L. D. M. Knight and T. Wallace (Jour. Fomol : and Mort . 
Sci., 10 (1982), No. S, pp. 147-180, figs. 2 ). — ^At the Long Ashton Tiesearch Sta- 
tion, Engiaiicl, Royal Sovereign strawberry plants grown during an abnormally 
wet season which resulted in strong vegetative growth responded markedly to 
differential ' fertilizer treatments. For example, plants ' receiving no ' potash 
were below the remainder in vigor, in yield, and in size of fruit. Plants treated 
with both stable manure and inorganic fertilizers yielded the largest berries. 

As determined by chemical analysis, the nitrogen content of the frnlt of all 
treatments decreased during the picking period and was highest in fruits from 
plats receiving inorganic manures. There was a negative coiTelation between 
nitrogen content and acidity and between nitrogen and total sugars. Acid 
content of berries was lowest in the plats receiving no potash. In general, acid 
content varied unevenly with a tendency to decrease with the advancing season. 
Total sugars and sucrose showed a gradual increase, and reducing sugars varied 
irregularly. Calcium contents were relatively low in the first and second 
pickings and much higher in the third and fourth. 

The Narcissa stravs^berry, G. M. Dakbow, G. P. Waldo, and W. S. Beown 
(Oregon Sta. Girc. Inform. 79 (1982), pp. 2), — Prepared in inimeograpiied form, 
this circular presents information upon the origin, characteristics, and behavior 
of the Narcissa strawberry, a new variety resulting from a cross of Royal 
Sovereign X Howard 17 made in 1923 at the XJ. S. Plant Field Station, Glenn 
Bale, Md. 

The oxygen content of water m winter-fiooded bogs under ice, H. F. Berg- 
man (Wis, State Craniberry Grotoers' Assoc. [Proc.j, 44 (^920), pp. 82-40);.— In 
the belief that dropping of leaves of cranberry vines on certain bogs that had 
been under ice during the winter was the result of oxygen shortage, determina- 
tions were made of the oxygen content of the water under ice in two winter- 
flooded Massachusetts bogs. The results showed an oxygen deficiency in such 
waters during a considerable part of the winter flooding period. 

Indicator methods for the determination of the oxygen content of water, 
H. F. Bergman (Wis. State GranNerry &rO‘Wers\ Assoo. [Proc?.], 44 (1.930), pp,. 
4d~-4^)* — Submergence of cranberry vines for from 1 to 2 hours in water at from 
23' to 25° C. caused only slight injury to flower buds, and none at all to flowers 
and growing tips, even with .an oxygen content of 1 ml or less .per^ liter. 
Lowering the temperature to 20° permitted longer submergence with no ' in- 
creased injury. Perch and sunfish exhibited difficulty in breathing by the time 
the oxygen .had decreased to 2 ml per liter, and were . therefor valuable as 
Indicators of oxygen shortage. A colorimetric method in. which a phenolic 
compound which absorbs oxygen becomes colored. only in an alkaline niediun. 
such as sodium carbonate was found very simple and effective. ' 

Fig. culture 'in the Gulf coast region of Texas, R. H. Stansel and R. H. 
'WYGmi. i99ems. Sta. Bui 466 (1982), pp. 28, tigs. 14).— A general discussion' of 
fig growing in, which, are incorporated .the . results of various, experiments. 
Variety trials at Angleton .showed .Celeste, Green Ischia, Magnolia,' and' Brown 
Turkey' to withstand ., ..winter temperatures as low .as ,.11° F. ' Green .' Ischia,, 
Magnolia,, .and .'Bru'nswick: were the '.highest' proxliicers. , At .Bea'umont, ' Bruns- 
wick was,'"' .the, highest:' :'.,yie!diDg fi[.g,, followed in 'order by Magnolia, Kaclota,' 
Celeste, 'etc.'", 
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Measurements of tlie roots of a Q-j-^ear-old Magnolia fig tree a xnaxi- 

niiini spread of 35.6 ft. from the trnnl?. In general tlie, roots lay near the 
surface^ necessitating a shallow culture. In fertllisjer tests all materials 
appliec'h except sulfur, appearetl heuefielal. The' Increase from lini'e 'Was> 
however, lESigiiitlcant, ■ 

A comparison of five degrees of pruning, ranging from a light thinning to 
a severe treatment, showed an inverse correlation bebveen severity of the 
pruning and yield. The importance of sanitation measures for the control 
'of Insects is stressed. ,Fig rust, the mo3t prevalent and serious plant disease, 
was effectively controlled hy four or five applications , of Bordeaux mixture, 

A vine imiforiuity trial, A, Q, SteiojKlanu, H. G, Fokstee, and A,,J, V^sey 
{Jour. Dept ilyr. Yiotorm, BO (193^), Ao. U, m- /iy,s. d),— Beco'rds taheii 

at the Yiticultiiml Station, Euthergleii, Victoria, on ' Shirax grapevines at least 
24 'years old showed a wide variation in the yield per vine, ranging from 
1.5 to 10.5 lbs., the variahility being due apparently to inherent differences 
in the vines and to the ■ environment. The coefficient of variability for all 
the vines was found to be 33.4 per cent. With an estimated plat size of 
eight plants, it was ' estimated that four replications .would be needed to show 
differences between treatments of the order of 20 per cent and nine replications 
of the order of 10 per cent. 

.The breediiig, of Plasiiiopara-resistant grapes, [trans, title], B- Hxisfeld 
7 iWBB), Ao. 1 , pp, .15-92, /?#s. 57 ). — In studies at the 
Kaiser,, ■Wilhelm Institute, Mimehebe.rg,: and at the University of Giessen, no 
.. distinct biological .strains of Flasmopara were discovered. There were found 
SS diploid chromosomes in both Buropean and American grapes, and in species 
erosse.s, no chromosomal , disturbances were observed beyond the Fs ge,iieration. 
TwO'Selfed seedlings were found with 40 diploid chromosomes* Eesistance to 
,,,P,iasinopara appeared to lie in a rapid death of the attached cells and. tissues 
and ' a ' stimulated production of chlorophyll or anthocyans in the surrounding 
. tJells, Plasmoimra, myee.Uum %vas stiihiiigiy weaker in resistant than in 
“ .susceptible leaves. In conclusion the author points out, that the only ho,pe 
of ; securing high ,' quality mildew-resistant, grapes is in the productioii of very 
large filial 'generations, 

, The, storage of toble grapes, [trana ■ .title.]., E. Bottihi Ghim, Agr, 

Ann,., 11 (1929-1931), pp, 307-3S1, figs, 2),^At a tempera.ture of I to 2° 
0. table grapes held in good condition for only .about 1 month, After this 
,t,iine 'the'','be'r'.ries began to shrivel or became moldy. The provision of a water 
siipp,ly, tO' the stem, s«aeking in ee'Hophane 'bags, or layering in cork sawdust 
.failed to give satisfactory x^esults. Among the . best keeping varieties were 
: Barkaia-uera, Iiagri,m.a di Marla,' Marsigliana, Ohanez, ' Pergoleae, and Baaiaki 
'■.'Eos.S 0 ,, .probably because' of .their -solid fiesh. and relatively low water content. 

' ., The, fcuue''rciirii.red to separate .berries from stem was -not found a reliable 
"Index to, keeping quality because of varlab.ility during 'the keeping period. In 
Chasselas (lord, Chassedas. rosd de Kegrepont, and Besgano there was some 
,liiemis.e ill: reducing sugars .and a decline in acids during storage,. 

Keport on pecan fertiUsser exp erinient s' being conclucted by.the Florida 
Agricultimtl JiAiieiiiiii.,ent • 'Statioii.’, ,0. .H. .Bpackmok and,' B,, W,. 'Eupkeoht 
(C ia.-Fln. Feean Grmmm' AasQv..Proc., 19S2^ pPv Bata '.presen ted .emthe 

results of fertilizer experiments . with '. |>ecans,, at' . (lifferent points i.u 'Florida" 
whew in ail except two eases Increased yields as a result of fertilization, and 
suggest that with the use of a properly balanced fertilizer it is passible to nun 
terially increase produettO'U per acre. 'No .marked differences were noted- In t'he 
^.^porceutage of kernel content '0,8,. 'the 'result 'of fertilizers.',' 
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Two years’* resalts of priiBing bearing pecan trees^^ H, Lu Gbanb^ ( Ga.~Fl(i> 
Pecan Grotpem Assoc, Proe.^ 1QS2, pp, 44-51 ), — In this study, ' conducted by tbe 
U. S. Department of Agriculture near Albany, Ga., pruning in, all eases stimu- 
lated the growth of trees and materially increased the size of iiidivicliial nuts, 
but had no influence on total production. The higher price received for large 
nuts in many cases paid for the pruning and returned a fair profit to the 
grower. The application, of nitrogen to pruned and unpriined trees did not 
increase the percentage of larger nuts. Nuts produced on pruned trees were 
in genera!' slightly better filled' than were those on sin3!1a,r iinpruned trees. 
Pruning facilitated successful spraying. 

Breedittg walnuts,, B-. Wellington {jUforth. Nut Growers' Assoc, PrQe,r ^2 
{1981)^ pp, 15-21), — A' brief account is given of a cross made at the New 'York 
State Experiment Station in 1909 hetween Juglans nigra and J. regia from 
which resulted 12 hybrids, all of which, though extremely vigorous in most 
cases, showed a lack in productiveness. 

[Floriculture at the Uliiiois Station] {Illinois 8ta, Bpt, 1982^ pp. 223-22$^ 
figs. 8). — Information is presented by F. F. Weinard, S. W. , Decker, and H. B. 
Dorner on the result of photoperiod and, temperature studies with the gladi- 
olus; on the effect of steaming soil on carnation production; on , the classifica- 
tion of peony varieties ; and on the use of fertilizer for the peony* 

Effect of storage temperature ou date of flowering in the PaperwMte 
narcissus, D. Geiffiths and R. C. Weight {Jour, Heredity, 28 (1932), No, ii, 
pp, 467-410, figs, 2). — Florida-grown bulbs stored at 55° F. for 6 weeks before 
potting the , latter pa,rt of September flowered about 2 weeks earlier thaii' did 
the control bulbs. The number and size of florets were decreased considerably, 
but at 55° not to tlie point to render the treatment mipracticable v/here early 
flowers ' are desired. A temperature of 86°- during the same period delayed' 
flowering about 2 weeks as 'compared with. the check but did not reduce the' 
number of florets. Apparently a period of relatively high temperature,' T0°, 
or more, is needed to bring about normal flowering in the Paperwhite narcissus. 

FOBESTEY 

[Forestry at the Arkansas Station], L. M. Tuekeb (Arlbomaas Sta. Bui, 
280 (1982), p. 54 ). — Brief comments are presented on the successful growth of 
black locust on strongly acid so'ils; on the beneficial effects of s'Upplementai 
water on germi'nation and growth of coniferous seedlings ; and on timber sales 
from submarginal farms, ' 

Ohio Forest News, [November, 19S23 {Ohio Forest NewS' lOhio Sta,}, 
No. 20 (19S2), pp, 8,' figs. 2 ).- — ^Brief notes are presented on various items of 
forestry interest, including the westward spread of the gipsy ■ moth, ', the 
Macedonian, pine, the black walnut, ', 'and ■ conifer species tests at Wooster. '■ 

Hastening germination of basswood seeds, d. N. Spaeth (Jour, Forestry, 
30' (1982), No, 8, pp. 925-928). —BtMng that under natural conditions the germl- 
natio'B of basswood seed' is delayed several years, the author ■ r'epo,rts the; 
successful results "of experiments at Cornell University in which seeds 'after, 
extraction from the nutllke fruit were treated for '12 minutes, with concentrated; 
sulfuric" acid, ,' washed ' in ' water, and then' placed .in 'refrigeration in a moist,'' 
sterile ' medium providing ' good ' aeration.,' Scarified seeds were more subject,' 
'to 'decay than were 'those' treated with 'the 'acid.; 

■ 'Stmdi'es on'/tree^FO'ots, ',®. 'V. 'Daing (IGt, Brit,} Forestry Comm, Bui M: 
{i9$21fFpl75, ptsl peat nor 'minera'l' 'Soils did the presence" 
'of 'myeorrhka-forming fungi necessarily mea'ii the presence ' of .mycorrhiza on^ 
the', toots, ''''.MycorrMza formation was in m.aiiy' eases, 'stimulated' ' by .manures' 
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and was greater on the more vigorous trees. Mycorrliiza were formed only in 
those peats in wlileli there was aeration, and the addition of certain oxidizing 
substances increased mycorrhiza formation. The most successful tree ' growth 
was observed to occur when there was an equal proportion of fungus and ordi- 
nary roots present ' 

Studies of rooting habits of conifers growing in peat soils showed that sur- 
face rooting is characteristic. Metabolism on such soils is often imperfects 
with the production of toxic substances, such as oxalic acid, which in turn may 
be neutralized by the calcium already existing in the plant. Calcium cle-' 
ficiency led to the non conversion of starch into sugar. The addition of calcium 
;iii the form of basic slog and also magnesium favored growth. In water cul- 
tures' the root systems of Pieea exceUa and P. sitchensis showed distinct in- 
jury In the absence of iron. Abnormal color of needles occurred most notice- 
ably ill the absence of magnesium, nitrogen, and iron. With both species 
under all treatments fats were found in the leaves, except where potash was 
omitted from the culture. 

No appreciable root growth occurred during winter in conifers in the nursery, 
and in the spring shoot growth commenced before root growth, with an inter- 
play of the two throughout the growing . season. Periodicity was , observed in 
starch accumulation in the leaves. 

Studies in forest ecology, I, II, 'II.- 0. Fbiesneb and J. B. Potzger (Butler 
Bniv, Bat. Studies, 2 (I9S2), Papers 11-1$, pp. 18S-lJf4, 4 1 145-149 ). — ^This 

contribution from Butler University is presented in two parts. The first of these, 
entitled Factors Concerned in Hemlock Reproduction in Indiana, points out that 
hemlock reproduction is apparently inhibited on plateaus and more gentle slopes 
by the deep floor covering of litter. Hence hemlock was found growing under 
the more rigorous conditions of low moisture, wide temperature fluctuations, 
and rapid evaporation, being more tolerant to these adverse conditions than 
were the "hardwoods. 

The second part, The Ecological Significance of Tstiga canadensis in Indiana, 
presents the conclusions that hemlock in Indiana is a relict of a former hemlock 
climatic climax and is not codominant with beech and maple, the species with 
which it- 'is, commonly associated. 

Is the:' -longleaf type a climax? H. H. Chapman (Ecology, 1$ (1982), No. 
pp.' S28-SS4)>—M Urania, La., on. plats established by the Yale University 
School of Forestry in 1917, it was observed that wherever oaks or species of 
pine other than the longleaf germinated or sprouted in the same year as the 
lOBgleaf pine these species in the absence of further fires in every case sup- 
.preset, -longleaf pine,- -hindered its 'height growth, and ultimately caused its 
' -death after about'"15 ,' years.. Furthermore, on land protected from, fire, new 
..lo'hgleaf '-Seedlings appeared in steadily decreasing numbers with subsequent 
seasons a,nd- pmctically^ never' appeared In the unbumed dense litter of, dead 
bunch grass o-r wire grass. ; , In ad,dition, on fire excluded- areas a virulent needle 
■’ hligM ■ (Septoria' a(^icola) .attacked and defoliated the small, longleaf pines, 

- 'apparently, ' being ' ,fa,vored by the relatively high ,moistu,re' existing,' near thO' 
grass-' , zone. 

'■ -'The; S'U'Ccessional ' trend and its relation to second-growth , forests in 
vso'-ntheastem' Alaska; R, -F. Tayxor (Ecology, 1$ (198$), No. 4, pp. $'81S91r 
4) •'^Following cutting, Alaska 'forests , were; '.'Observed: to contain' almost 
double the percentage ' of Sitka ' spruce .existog in ' .the original forest ' Since 
this accretion resulted in an increased volume of wood per acre, , a study " was 
Initiated of the factors concerned in the reproduction and growth of this species.-' 
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Apparently any condition in the' virgin forest wMcR' exposed the mineral soil or 
favored hardwoods and other vegetation characteristic of glacial soils also 
favored the reproduction and growth of Sitka spruce. Observations on the 
ground cover indicated that spruce reproduces best on the less acid soils, and 
this fact is believed to account in part for the somewhat slow reestablishment of 
the spruce on cut-over areas. . The ground cover indicating conditions most 
favorable for ■ Sitka spruce was the circumneutral Alnus-Saiix-Populus 
The least promising sites were indicated by a growth of healthy shrubs, ferns, etc. 

A mixture of the two x>rinciimi species, spruce and hemlock, gave better 
results than did pure stands of either. 

Deternilnatioii of the errors *of estimate of a forest survey, with special 
reference to the bottom-land hardivood forest region, F. X. Schumacher 
and H. Bull (Jour. Agr. Res. iU. S.], Jf5 (1932), No. 12, pp. 7//i-756', fig. i).— 
Analyses of the data obtained in a preiiminaiy sample survey of two parishes 
in northeastern Louisiana containing an approximate total of 503, €00 acres, of 
which some 63 per cent was in forest, suggested the advisability of having the 
survey lines 10 miles apart and the quarter-acre sample plats within the forest 
at 660-ft. intervals along the lines. If the standard error was to be kept to a 
practicable minimum the land area analyses revealed that the number of plats 
in the various land classes, while correctly establishing their proportional 
areas, could not be considered as random samples of the land classes. Using 
unit lengths of 0.5, 3, and 24 miles, it was found that the error of estimate in 
the linear measurement method of area by land classification increased with 
unit lengths longer than 0.5 mile. The actual errors of the linear measurement 
method were found to agree with the estimated errors. In volume analyses 
the standard error of estimate of total volume was found slightly more than 
4 per cent of the total volume. 

The stractiire and strength of four North American woods as in- 
fluenced by range, habitat, and position in the tree, J. E. Myee (N. Y. Btate 
€ol. Forestry, Syracuse Vni'D., Tech. Put). SI (19S0), pp. 39). --This paper pre- 
sents a study of the anatomical variations in the wood structure of four timber 
species, namely, eastern white pine, eastern hemlock, sugar maple, and white 
oak, and correlates the geographical distribution of the trees with variations 
in the structure and strength of the wood. The habitat factor was excluded 
except in the ease of hemlock \vhere material was collected from two different 
timber types in the Adirondacks. ' ' ' 

It was found that the texture and strength of the wood of white pine, eastern 
hemlock, sugar maple, and white oak give scant evidence of being influenced 
by range, but^ quite definite relationships seem to hold with regard to position 
within the tree. Position in the tree does not appreciably affect ' the strength 
of pine' wood, the ^wood at , the butt being but slightly weaker than that at the 
16-ft. level. The strength values for hemlock hold quite constant for the first 
16; ft. and then decrease toward the top. Hemlock from the slope and spruce flat 
types gave no consistent differences in strength values. 

'■,In sugar .maple there is no ' consistent relationship between range, texture, 
and; strength. ■■ Position in the tree on the other hand appreciably ' influences 
texture' and strength in compression. The compression strength parallel to .the 
grain increases , slightly in maple from the butt to the '16-ft. level, above /Which 
it remains fatriy 'constant , 

Lengthwise in the tree the texture of white,, oak wood, remains 'quite constant,' 
while density: decreases' from the butt to 'the bop of the merehantahle part.'; '. 'The 
.compression strength '^parallel to .the. grain reaches' its .maximum'.' 'at. ;'th'e.A6-ft 
level : on.' the bole ' and decreases . toward both extremities. 
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Tile scientific principles of plant protection, H. Maktin {London: Edward 
Arnold d Go,, 1928, pp. XJI+Si6).— “The, primary object of this book is to 
assist cooperation by a conipreiiensive survey of the ■ scien,tific principles 
underlying iiioderii methods of ' control of crop pests, and so to present to the 
niycolo'gist anti entomologist a view of the chemical and physical' aspects and 
similarly to the chemist and physicist a means of approach to the biological 
side* ... A second has been to provide for the teacher and student of 
agrleiiltiirai chemistry a book of reference upon insecticides and fungi- 
cides. * . . ■ It has been fonnd necessary, hoivaver, to' confine the subject 
solely to the principles of the control measures employed against' parasitic 
diseases and pests detrimental to crop production.'’ 

Plant pat'liology (Arkansas Sta. Bui 280 (1932), pp. Slf-58 ). — Pi'ogress reports 
are, given of iiivestigations on cotton wilt, by V, H. Young, d. O. Ware, and 
G. Janssen; etiology and' control of seedling blights and boll rots of cotton and 
grape spraying experiments, by Young; control of oat smut, by Young and 
G. 'K, McClelland; seedling blight and stem rot of rice, by E.. M. Cralley; 
straight head of rice,, by E. C. .Tiiilis, L. G* Kapp, and Cralley; and fire 
blight: of apples and pears and etiology of tip and margin burning of potatoes, 
by ,H'.. R. Rosen. 

Report of tlie botenisfe, ,E. W. 'DimaELL {Colorado Btu. Bpt 1932, pp. 27, 
A, report Is given of investigations by E. J. Starkey on Ciirnation root rot 
and the" dying of cucumbers following excessive use of nitrate of soda, .and 
'by B. W. Bodine on spraying for purple, blotch of onions and Macrosporium 
solanl.Q.B the causal organism In collar rot of' tomatoes. 

[Flant disease , investigations at the Illinois Station] (IlUmis Sta. Rpt. 
1M2, pp. .58-53, 195-200, 202-20-4, 210, 22^7, figs. 4 ). — Notes are given of investi- 
gations by B. Koehler on moisture' limits for corn rot fungi; by Koehler and 
, ' J, ,B. Hoibert on, seed corn • treatment : by H. W. Anderson' on flotation sulfur 
for .apple, S'Cab control; by .V. W. .Kelley and M. D. Farrar on the effect of 
sprays of .high 'Oib concentration on delaying bud development; by Anderson 
on , .apple, measles, on the poor quality of oriental blight-resistant pears, on the 
'iis.e ,of jzinc .sulfate-lime and 'lead arseisate on peaches for the control of 
ba'Cteriai leaf spot, a.iid on new data on the bacterial leaf, spot; by Anderson, 
K. J. Kadow, and A, S, Colby on soil conditions as related to strawberry root 
rot; 'and' by,' F. F. Weinard and G. C. Compton on a survey of' diseases of 
' 'greenhouse plants.' 

.' [FlaBt 'patliolo'gy studies at the New York State Station] (Now York State 
. '.'.Sta. Bpt. 1982, :pp. 31-40, 48, 4^)-— Notes are given on the prog,ress of studies 
'■ with,' hard-shell of beans, raspberry mosaic, a mosaic-like strawberry 'disease, ,pea 
' ...roo't vot, the use of .cuprous oxide -fo^r the control of damplng-olf of .tomatoes, 
".'mosaic in Refugee, beans, the injury caused -by sulfur .fungicides, the use' of lime- 
.sulfur' for the" control of , apple.- scab, 'the co-mparative adhesiveness of wettaMe 
. ..sulfur: a.n.(l', lime-sulfur' 'SprayS;, .control of' potato aphids by the,' parasitic fungus 
Mfmpma 'Sp., nematode' .root' knot' of potatoes, and loose , smut ■ in 'barley and ' wheat 
, (including' the, 'finding of Awo' spore, forms of ,'BalilapO' .,n«da.) ,■ 

Plant disease 'S.tu,dies, ,F. Ml, Rolfs-." ( Oklahoma Bia. '{Bim.} '-'Ept '1931-82, 

,. ,'p'P.,,''gSd--^5d).----Obs-erv'a,tions,' are .reported' on bacteria!,, leaf spot' of '"cotton and 
apple blotch and.'.thel.r,.'.control. 

Pusarimm [trans. title], H. W. Wollbnwebeb {Ztsehr. Wiss. Biol, Abt F, 
zmhr. BarasU€nK,3 {1931), Wo. S, pp. 269-516, 7i.)— This monograph oe'', 

gmms Posaiium includes both parasitic and saprophytic forms. 
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Mcites oa ttie bmkiiryd^’* ®€|erotla of Facliyiua lioelea Rin»pli^.^ I. Himo 
and H. KATd (But Mimzati OoL und ForestrPi Mo, 2. {1930], pp,. 77-91, 
pU, 3).— autliors present in this paper their observations on the biiknry^. 
which may be a sclerotiiim farmed bj’. F. Melen Riimpli. The bnkiiryo, is 
probably identical with the tnckahoe, tO' w^hich P, cocos, Fr. or Form corns (Fr,) 
Wolf is applied.” This fungus is thought to he w^eakiy parasitic, eansliig. a 
white rot of the roots of the host, said to be usually pine in the prime of gi-owth, 
partienlarly Finm thmiher^U, bnt also P, deusiflora, mulberry, and supposedly 
other hosts. 

The irregular globose cells found interiorly are considered by tlie authors to 
have been transformed from the normal vegetative mycelia and not from the 
woody cells of the host 

Some chemical and piiysioiogicai studies on the aatiire and traiisiiiis- 
sion of ‘infections chlorosis” in variegated plants, E. F. Bavis (Ami. 
Missouri Bot. Gard., M (1929), Mo. 9, pp. 145-223, pis. 7, fiijs. 6). — ^The author 
was not able to confirm, in the case of .Emm 0 nms japomem aureus, the 
observations of Baur (E. S. B., IS, p. 648) with reference to the effects w^hieh 
the quality of light had upon certain plants infected with chlorosis, 

OoBtinuous illumination for two mouths under controlled , conditieus with 
intensity near that of sunlight failed to alter materially or permanently the 
typical variegated appearance oi Ahuiilon ihompsonii, E: jdpomcus aurem, or M, 
japonicus mediopictns. A. tJiompsonii plants receiving short exposures to arti- 
ficial light under controlled conditions developed new leaves which became 
successfully more uniformly green, and toward the close of the experiments new 
leaves wei*e maturing wuthout any markedly chlorotic character. 

Flants of A, thonwsonii kept in darkness for a few days to turn weeks lost 
all of their leaves. The new leaves developed in darkness shouted no variegation 
even, when matured in the light, though leaves developed after the plants were 
restored to the light shovred the variegation. 

Studies, of J... iikompsmii made upon fixed and, stained sections' of' areas 
transitional between green and chlorotic regions of .stro'iigly variegated leaves 
showed little contrasting differentiation. No x-bodies were found in chlorotic, 
green, or transitional areas of the variegated leaves. Bight treatin.ent'S resulted 
In striking mo’rphologieal mod'ifications in leaf structure. 'All attempts failed 
to transmit the infectious chloroses by any other means than by^ grafting. 
Eucoessful transmission wm obtained by grafting and bucldiiig E. japonims.. 
mreus with gTQQu E, japonicus. 

The ocomwenee of Fythium root-^rot disease of iiiaiie. and .sugar cane in 
the Pliilippine Mauds, E. F. Boldan {FMUppine Apr., 19 {1939}, Mo:. 5, p. 
3$7),^In October, 1929, young corn was found dying prematurely of root rot, 
the whole root system being . water-soaked while the root tops were, seriously 
ro.tten and. fiaccid. A Fythium was isloa ted which proved. ea,pable of repro- 
. ■ ducing the disease. ' ' 

,' A, sugarcane root rot disease is said to have also been ca'iised 'by a FytMiiin.' 
ili.','192'6.' , Numerous cases were again observed in March and In July, .19g.0. 
Aftoroseopie examinations, of roots with young lesions slio.we.cl that a FytMum 
caused the ■ disease. ■ Isolations of -this fungus in pure eultiire were made,' and 
the dmeasO' was, reproduced '.by' inoculation of 'Single node 'cuttings o'f. the suscep- 
tible >ariety''1uumii' White. ,.' ''.'A'. 

' Bed oxide of:, ,©opper,.as .a 'dust., fungi eiclo for 'eolnbati'ng^da''lll'}lillg-«'Off .'by'' 
seed Jmh State Sm, But. $15 ■(M3$},:PiK Ml 

Mm. I).— As a result of. Id 'duplicate .tests, ''red oxide ' of cjo'pper or': 'cuprous ',osiie 
ii»d as I seed treatment', for 'tomato©s,'.eggpl'ants,. peppers, an..d ceFtain 'other' veg- 
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etable seed seemed to compare favorably witb previously recoinmendecl materials 
for increasing stands and for eombating damping-off in greenbouse flats 
caused by Pytliimn ultimum. It appeared to be somewhat less effective than 
tlie copper sulfate soak treatment in combating the postemergence phase of 
damping-off. 

On smootli seeds sucli as those of eggplants, cuprous oxide was found to 
be especially desirable because of its adhesiveness. It was found to adhere 2.5 
times better than copper sulfate monohydrate on tomato seeds. On a basis of 
the copper sulfate soak treatment in combating the postemergence phase of 
drate. The extraordinary adhesiveness of this material suggested its use as 
a f oliage f ungicicle. ' 

Cupric oxide (black oxide of copper) bad but little fungicidal value when 
used as a seed treatment. 

Mag smut in wheat experiments, 1929, B. B. Moewood {Queensland Agr, 
Jour., 3S (1930) j 2V'0. d, pp. 381-388 ). — Outstanding results of the year’s work 
are the conflrination in Queensland of the high degree* of resistance to flag smut 
in the Nabawa and Florence varieties which has been demonstrated for them 
in other States, and the demonstration of a like or greater degree of resistance 
in promising crosses obtained by the department of agriculture. The dust 
treatment of seed wheat has proved ineffective against heavy infections, of 
flag smut. Copper carbonate has been found to be insufficient against heavy 
infections of bunt. , 

Ohser¥a,tioiis on flag smut in the permaneiit nianurial fleM (Jour. Dept. 
Agr. Yictorm^ 28 (1930) ^ No. 9, pp. 530 , 531).*— “From these results [1927, 1928, 
and 1929] it would seem that the conditions brought about by the application 
of lime, definitely favor the disease [fliag smut on w'heat] ; so does the appli- 
cation of the local farmyard manure.” 

Flag smut of w’heat, B. J. Limbouex (Jour. Dept. Agr. West. Amt.i 2. ser., 
8 (1931), No. 2j pp. '214-217 ). — ^An account is given of wheat variety resistance 
tests as against flag smut in the years T92fl-19S0 on the Merrediu Experiment 
Farm. The results are presented in tabular form with brief discussion. 

An arrangement ‘ of varieties in accordance, with the highest ,infection per- 
centage for each shows, as free fi’om infection during the term, Bindiloa, 
Geeralylng, Bed Bock, Eymer, Sindhi, Stewart,- and Sunset. Other varieties 
classed as res,istant (from 1 per cent to' not over 10 per cent infection shown) 
number 45,;' susceptible (from 11 to 25 per cent), 39 varieties; .and' very sus- 
ceptible (over 25 per cent), 37 varieties. 

The, nature , 0 'f resistance in alfalfa to- wilt ' (Aplanoba-cter - insMiosuni 
li.' Me.),, (3-. -L, Peutijee and .,F. B. ScheoedjeE' {Nebraska Bta. Res. Bui. 63 
(1932),. pp. — The, results- are given',of - five years’, study of alfalfa 

plants of, all ages to determine .their reaction to wult caused by A. insidiosum. 
The . iio,rm,al progress, of the bacteria ' from their entrance into- the host plant 
.until, its death was studied. 

", The . authors found that resistance in some alfalfas , is associated wdth certain 
iQ.orph,ological features, 'particularly in the. 'root, which inhibit , rapid -devel- 
o-pment and invasion of , the vital tissues by , '.the 'bacteria. ..These morphological 
differences in. ,su'seeptible and resistant sorts are . considered inhe'rent, a.Ithough 
not ' absolute, ■ since .any variety , or strain o'f alfalfa, is. 'made up- of ',a widely: 
diverse lot '.of ' ,!ndmduals.' ,,' It -is claimed , 'that ' for this reason not a.' single 
variety or„,st,ram -of . alfalfa, 'has,' been,., found.- which, ''is-.' c?omi}le"tel-y, resistant. 

„ , , Rapidly ' growd'ng , ,; alfalfas 'were' usually' '..susceptible, whereas.;,: slow ■ '-grow.ing 
sorts were relatively resistant. The rate of growth appeared to be asswdated 
with certain iuod,ifl,ca't'io,ii's' in. the, .'structure, winch -.may.'.el'the,! favor ,d.r ',i,nliibit 
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tlie {ievelopment of the organism. Water in any form was fotmil to he one 
of the major factors in modifying the rate of growth. 

The curtailment of organic food , reserves . in roots of diseased plants was 
found to bear an important relation to alfalfa wilt, and this was thought tO' be 
caused by the disturbance of the photosynthetic and food-storage activities. 
No direct physiolO'glcal or microchemical evidence was found to show that 
a,iiy internal physiologic function of the plant makes one variety more resistant 
than another, except in so far as morphological modifications may occur under 
different environmental conditions. 

The angular leaf spot of cotton in Egypt, T. Fahmy (Empire (Jotton 
Growing Seu, 7 (1930), Wo. 1, pp. SO-36, figs. 6). — cotton leaf spot, said to be 
associated with a bacterium similar to that described by B. F. Smith in con- 
nection with cotton angular leaf spot in the United States, becomes widespread 
in Egypt from August until the plants are removed about November. This 
appears to be due to the rise of the Nile and the resulting increased humidity. 
Cotton is, however, largely protected against injury from this cause by its 
advanced degree of maturity achieved during this season. By sowing time again, 
moreover, climatic conditions have again become unfavorable to the activity of 
the disease. 

Angular leaf spot of cotton in Egypt, E. E. Massey (Empire Cotton Grow- 
.ing Rev., 7 (1980), No. 2, pp. 127, 128). — ^The author refers to an article by 
Fahmy (see above), an article contributed by R. H. Stoughton,^ and his own 
contribution (B. S. E., 65, p. 640), the last-named dealing with the causal 
organism (Baeterium malvacearnm) and its forms, including angular leaf spot 
and black arm. 

^‘Becent work has shown ns that actual lesions on the bolls are necessary 
before the contents can be infected, and this usually involves a systemic in- 
fection, but in Egypt the disease runs such a mild course that this degi’ee of 
infection is rarely attained. It is most probable that the light degree of infec- 
tion which obtains amongst Egyptian seed is derived from infected ddbris left 
in at picking, and from contamination during ginning. We have found that B. 
malvaceurum in ddbris is protected by a layer of slime, and when dry is highly 
resistant to environmental conditions. As an example, dried bolls bearing 
lesions have been heated to temperatures between 70 and 80° C. for 48 hours 
without destroying the pathogenicity of the eontained parasite. Moreover, 
ddbris collected from the field after exposure to sun and wind for two months 
has been found to contain the organism in an active state. It is therefore sug- 
gested that angular leaf spot in Egypt, and secondary infection (as distinct 
from the primary infection carried by the seed) in the Sudan, are both trace- 
able to infected debris in which the causal organism has survived from the 
previous season. A study of the data given in the above-mentioned papers will 
show, that both the, character of the disease and the severity of the attack are 
governed by definite and similar meteorological conditions both in Egypt and 
in the Sudan. Indeed, it seems probable that the same conditions of temperature 
and, humidity govern the actions, of the parasite wherever cotton, is grown.” 

A vector' of leaf curl of cotton in Southern Nigeria, F. D. (SomiNO {Empire.: 
Cotton Growing Rev., 7 (1930), Wo. 2, pp. 120-126) .'^Cotton leaf curl is claimed 
to have been first described by Farquharson (E. S. E.,,29, p, ' Tlfi) as on' indigr 
enous cottons (Go ssppium peruviamim ojid G. vitifoUum) In the Ishau' district'' 
of .SO'Uthern 'Nigeria, Jones a,iid Mason (E. S. E., 58, ,p, 847) , are .said "to,' have, " 
,'noted the' striking '"resemblance, between the 'histological characters ''mi^iiig, leaf ,■ 


'^ Ahn, Appl. Blol.,,'',16 ' (1928), No, 3, pp. 333-341, pi. 1, figs. 3, 
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etirl and tiie abnormalities accoiiipan.viiig vims diseases, and to liave trans- 
mitted tbe disease by budding. 

Evidenee has now been obtained that an aleyrodid, as yet unidentified, can 
function as a vector of cotton leaf curl. In six experiments, the period Itotween 
the iiitrodiictioii of the vectors to cages containing healthy plants and the 
appearance of the disease , was, respectively, 11, 21, 22, 24, 24, and 24 days. It 
is indicated, but not, conclusively, that jassids are unlikely to be important as 
vectors of leaf curl in Nigeria. The principal natural enemies' of white tlies 
are small spiders, which live on the lower surfaces, and an unidentified dolieh- 
opodicl fly. ' 

Distribiitioii of tlie cotton, root'^rot fungus in soil and in plant tissues in 
relation to control by disinfectants, G. J. Kiku ami 0. Hop® {Jowr. Agf. 

[U. (193^^), A"o. 12, pp, 725 - 740 , figs. connection with an attempt 

to control the cotton root rot fungus Fhpm^totrielmm omnworum by the use of 
formaldehyde, a nietliocl was devised for ascertaining the' limits of the distribu- 
tion of the fungus in the absence of indicator plants. 

Ditches 'Were dug across the area* and the roots of trees and other woody 
plants were examined for the presence of the fungus. Mats of mycelium' were 
observed in the trenches, and sclerotia were obtained from numerous borings 
■across the, suspected area. The sclerotia were secured by washing samples of 
soil through sleve'S, and their vertical and lateral distributiO'n, was found to be., 
rather irregular, frequently being concentrated in pockets. While most abuntl- 
ant at from 6 to 42 in. in the soil, some sclerotia were found at a depth of 90 in. 
Laboratory tests showml that , air parts of the sclerotia were capable of produc- 
ing m^Telial growth, and sclerotia from a culture kept 2.5 years in the labora- 
tory germiimted and,, grew vigorously* The fungus was also found to persist in 
hurled tree roots for a considerable time -after the tree was killed. 

' The, 'experiments on control ''showed -that the mycelium and sclerotia were 
killed by iiijectlng formaldehyde ., in to the soil. Mycelium within the roots was 
- less quickly , des,troyed.- ' 

Tiimots " and otlier iiialforniatlons on certain Mcotiana hybrids, D. 
KosmFF {MnMl. Btmt. ieie.l, 2 AM., SI (1980), No. 8-U, pp. 244-^00, figs. iS).— 
The- author, signifying his acceptance of such evidence as has been contributed ', 
,hy 'Smith, Jenssen, and Levine regarding the similarity between animal cancers 
' and plant cancers, 'presents -in the present paper, which is concerned primarily 
' „with' tumors manifested by 'the' first generation of ' certain Nicotiana hybrids, 
he' claims to be .new data o-n the.' cytology and 'etiology of the cancer 
phenomena in plants, 'attempting to treat the ' problem from a comparatively 
,' '"iiew 'point,, of view. „ , 

,,.'"■ 'Df -the available contributions , 'relative to cancer and -crown, "gall, ' only the 
more recent -'are cited, in, this paper. -.'It 'is thought' by the,'a'uthor 'th'Ut important 
atatememlB‘'''made- , 1 - 11 ' this account 'may be found' equally , valid for the animal 
kingdom, , ill which , tumorous formations' on - animal- hybrids .are said to have 
been rep'O'rted. -' 

'■'A tabulation is 'given of 'the ciiameter,' location, 'Und degree of malforniation 
0 # certain Nicottana hybrids, and it is 'indicated, with cliS'Cussion, 'that not all 
thfc hybrids 'resulting' fro'ni the' Nkotiana , specie's: -hybridiaatlons''' manifested 
tuninrg and other' malformations. "- 

A '.Search for Bacterium Mmefaeiem was ni'ade in the juice of tumors grown 
on hyforids. Stem surfaces of Pelargonium sp,* 'Solmum .iycopem‘e«w, N. 

glauea, N. ImigsdorffU,^N* mstim, N. smderm, N. pmtimMtu, mH-M. 
alam.w^Te smeared with' the fuiee of ' 'crushed- tumors from the hybrids, then 
ppmctured, , a,nd again smeared. No tumors resuitedvfrom''' inoculations. ''',''-*,*',T^^ 
^^egative , results obtained' from searches . for parasitic': agents, 'as" resp-o'nslb'le 
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factors in the origin of tlie tumors drive one to the conclusion that they are of 
a spontaneoBs nature. This spontaneous appearance of such ttiiaors on KicO" 
tiana hybrids and their behavior recalls to mind the spontaneous human 
cancers, . . , ' 

** Substances such as tar, arsenic, indole . . . metabolic jirodiicts result- 
ing from abnormal metabolic processes . . . , and others cause caiiceroiis 
outgrowths in various animals. For the plant kingdom similar results from the 
activity of foreign external influences are more numerous. Proliferations caused 
by wounding represent very common phenomena. The causative tgentvS in this 
instance are obviously the disintegration substances, chiefly amino acids, re- 
suiting from the injured cells which, when they penetrate into the surroiindiiTig 
living tissue, act as foreign substances. Still better examples are to be found 
in plant galls.” Detailed comparisons are shown between plant tumors and 
human cancers. 

Parasitism, morphology, and physiology of Fiisariiiiii solani (Mart*) 
Sacc. oa onions [trans. title], S. J. nu Plessis (Ann. Univ. Stellenhosch, 10 
{IBSt), Aj No. pp. [i5], figs. Jf; Eng, abs., p. [IS]).— This account discusses 
aspects of the parasitism, morphology, and physiology of F. solmii in its 
relation with onion bulbs. It has been found to cause during storage a dry 
bulb rot, though it does not attack the growing plants. The optimum growth 
temperature for the fungus lies between 27.5 and 28.5° C. 

Two diseases of peas new to Arizona, ,T. G. Brown and M. M. Evans 
{Arizona Sta, Tech. Bui, 44 (19S2)^ pp, 289S24, pU. 4i i 3). —Descriptions 

are given of a foot rot and of a bacterial blight of peas In Arizona. 

The foot rot attacked peas planted in virgin, highly alkaline soil in central 
Arizona. From the infected pea plants a Fusarium was isolated,' grown, in 
pure cultures from a monosporidial sourcej inoculated into healthy pea plants 
in which it caused the foot rot, and reisolated. The reactions of pure cultures 
of the Fusarium on various media are given, also a description of the mycelium 
and 'Spores and the identification of the fungus as an undescribed variety of 
F, merismoMea, 

Observations are recorded on the ■ cultural reactions of ba'Cterial blight 
{Phytomonas pM), a second pea disease previously unreported from Arizona. 

Potato diseases in Western Australia.— The Rliizoctonia disease and 
coninion scab, H. A. Pittman (Jour, Dept. Agr. West, Amt., B. ser„ 8 XlBSl), 
No. 4t PP- 40S-476, figs. 7). — Official figures, as here furnished, indicate for 
Western Australia, during the seasons from 1P20-21 ■ to 1929-.80, inclusive, a 
potato yield averaging 3,8 tons per acre. The highest acre yield recorded was 
23 tons 7 cwt. The fortunate combination is ■ required of 9 sep0.rate factors, 
involving the exclusion of all disease effects; 

■A list is given of 16 causes recorded as affecting potato yield, chiefly dis- 
eases, 10 attributed to known organisms and 3 to viruses. ' ' 

; Forms here dealt with *in some detail ■ are 'EMzoetonia scab, rosette or stem 
canker, and common scab. 

Dry-rot of swedes.* — S'ccond progress report,, T. Whitehead ( Welsh lour. 
Agr., 6 (19S0), pp. 289-295 ). — In, view of the success in achieving protection ,o'f 
swedes from, dry-rot ag claimed by 'Cunningham (B. ’S. R., 62, p.'148'), and the' 
discrepant experience reported,' by ■■the present author with' lones, as previously^ 
noted ',(E. S.-'B., 67, p. 409),, considerable" attention was p'a'itrto this matter 'in 
1929; 'by the present authO'F, who,,' now" places on' record, these later 'at'teinp'tg,, 
admitting, however,, that no, final, conclusion is yet possible as to 'the ,aet'Ua'l 
mode ,,of ■ 'trans'inission of 'the, disease'' 'organism': ' (Plioma ' on, coni'mercial' 

samp'les of,", seed. ■ .This ' second progress 'report' covers', lab'orato'ry',' .experimsnts 
with seed,,' field',' 'experiments, and' field variety trials.' 
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To sum lip tlie' present position, the .case against attaching much importance 
to seed infectioii as a source of serious outbreaks in the field is unsatisfactory, 
since it rests almost entirely on the failure to obserre disease during the seedling 
stage, or Indeed at any time before the roots are well grown. . . « The 
evidence in favor of attaching importance to seed infection rests on more 
satisfactory grounds since, with its occurrence definitely established, it may be 
supposed that occasionally a heavily infected strain finds its way on the 
market” 

Bowiiy mildew ’’ (so-called ** Miie mould ”) of tobacco, H. A. Pittman 
(Jour. Bept, Apr. West. Aust., 2. ser., 8 (1981), M. 2, pp. 264-272, figs. 3).— 
Though tobacco, growing is- new and still esperimental in Western Austealia, 
an outbreak of downy mildew has already seriously affected crops on two ad' 
Joining properties at Manjimup, greatly lowering the financial returns on each. 
The present note outlines the characteristics of the disease, the symptoms of 
the diseased plants, the life history of the fungus (Peronospora sp.), and pre- 
ventive measures. The weather factors favoring the most rapid develojment 
of this disease are warm, muggy conditions during the day with low tempera- 
ture at night, or else warm, muggy periods alternating with cold ones, very 
similar, it is stated, to those favoring epidemics of Irish blight in potatoes 
and various other downy mildews (so-called) in other plants. 

.Peach forovm rot, J. W. Robeets and' J. O. Dxjnegan (U. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. 
BmkMS (1982) pp. 60, pU. 10 ). — ^After a historical account of the occurrence of 
peach brown rot in the United States and a diseussion of the losses caused by 
the disease and variety susceptibility to infection, the anthors described the 
fungus, Its distribution, morphology, growth in artificial media, temperature 
relations, seasonal life history and pathogenicity, etc. 

: The authors confirm their previous-- conclusions that the proper name for 
the fungus should be Belerotmia fruetioola (E. S. R., 52, p. 450). The fungus 
was found -to; survive the winter in mummied fruits and cankers, and it is said 
to be disseminated by rain, winds, birds, insects, and man, winds being the 
most important agency. 

The blossom blight, fruit rot, mummy, canker, and twig blight phases of 
the, disease are considered in detail. While the infection of the floral parts 
was found to reduce the size of the peach crop, the infection of the fruit as 
it' matures is considered much' more serious. Infection was ' found possible 
through the uninjured epidermis of -the fruit, but most infections were found 
to follow punctures' -by the plum ciirculio and other insects, 

- The control of the brown rot disease on the fruit is said to depend largely 
upon an adequate and timely use of fungicides, coupled with proper measures 
for the -control of the 'plum cureulio. Sanitary measures, such as- the removal 
of diseased fruits, the' plowing under .of mummies, the pruning out of twig 
cankers, 'and the -elimination of extra sources of infectious- material, are all 
■considered of importance in a general control program. . 

- '' 'Attempts to control the . fungus- ■ o-n fruits with materials that gave off 
toxic vapors -were , failures, "as they imparted -to''' the fruit ' odors or flavors 
that affected'- the -market' value of 'the -fruit '"''t, 

■- ' Two strawberry leaf , diseases, , J. H. 'Si'mmond's- 

BS il9S0), 'W' 0 '. "2, pp. 118-117, figs, 2).-— Strawberry. leaf- -scorch.' (Diplomrpon 
eurlimm) and. eye-spot (Mgcosphaei'eUa fragarim) both, overwinter in Queens- 
land, on- old ' 'ddbris lef t ■ in the soil or on -'the, plants. Control measures ' are 
detailed. . . 

Biaporthe associated with the mulberry 'blight kangare- [trana." - title']", -T..' 
Yakaucshs (BuL Imp. Berta B^t8tu.^:Japm,BX1980y,:Wo. l,pp.'''j^^ 
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fiff. 1; Eng. ahs., pp. 33, 3^). — ^Typical specimens of mulberry bligbt obtained 
from areas where this injnry was common shewed usually a Diaportlie, said 
to be identical with the true cause of the disease. as stnelied by other authors 
and classified as B,.orientaH8 (B. niphotiia). 

The fungus has a pycniclial stage, this -being the usual form associated with 
the lesion and having a and ^ spores. The filiform body in the pyeiiiclium is 
considered to be a spore. The ^ spore could not be made to germinate on any 
media used. The relation between the perithecial and the pycniclial stage 
has been confirmed by cultural and by serological (aggliitinatio,n reaction) 
methods. ' 

Data established by the present author include cultural characters, temper- ■ 
ature^ relation in . germination and development, light and fruiting, spore 
longevity, resistance to heat, and the earliest time of visible occurrence of. 
the fungus on the tree. The optimum temperature for development is about 
25° G. 

The fungus is found not iii snowy localities alone but generally throughout 
Japan, including the warm southern regions, particularly on the dying trees. 
Healthy trees are not readily attacked in warm regions. In case of a tree 
inoculated with diseased bark, the margins of the wound browned slightly 
or perhaps developed pycnidial pustules. 

Though the fungus is evidently intimately related to the disease, the 
author does not conclude that it is the sole causal agent, as a further 
essential factor may supposedly be involved. The fungus is scattered all over the 
land, but the disease phase is restricted to snowy localities. The temperature 
favoring the development of the fungus is not low, so that the blight occurs only 
in the limited season of rather high temperature. No sign of the spread by in- 
fection from place to place is recognized. Though inoculation experiments 
showed negative results, the fungus takes hold easily on the tree if injured by 
other agencies, natural or artificial. 

The . bacterial wilt of bananas and plantains, S. F. Ashby (Ag?\ Jour, Brit. 
Guiana^ 1 (1928)^ No. 4i PP- 217-220, pis. 4 ). — The author, citing his owm pre- 
vious contribution (B. S. E., 58, p. 53), sketches the known history of the 
bacterial wilt of bananas and plantains in Trinidad and its cliaracterization 
as produced by Bacterium solmiacearmn, in distinction from the history and 
characterization of Panama disease as produced' by Fusarium eu'beme, and dif- 
ferentiates the two diseases, which have been confused. Bymptoms, suseepti- 
bility, and control are dealt with. 

‘*Now that this bacterial wilt has become clearly differentiated from Faii- 
ama disease, it might be of interest .to determine if both are present in British 
U.uiana as they are in Trinidad.” 

■The Sclerotium disease of coffee, and its occurrence in this Colony, B. B. 
Mabtyn (Apr. Jour. Brit. Guiam, 2 (1929), No. 1, pp. 7-10, pis. 2).— A brief 
general account is given of the coffee Sclerotium disease in British Guiana, 
its history and general distribution, .symptoms and etiology, present occurrence' 
and amount of injury caused, time of appearance, and control measures. 

■Coffee Sclerotium disease is. said .to have, been the first described as ..in 
Surinam in 1913, and investigated in..- detail by G. Staliel in 1921.® . It now 
occurs in the northwest district of the Colony, where it was first recognized, in' 
1914. It has since been found in Trinidad.' It attacks chiefly Liberian, coffee 
varieties. In .the .northwest district ■it 'is normally, most virulent in, Septem^ber 

^ D^ept. . Landb. Suriname . Bui. 42 (1921), pp. ' 34, pis. 11'; Eng, , abs. ' .in &v. . . AppL' 
Mycbl, 1,',"(1922 );No. 1, pp. 14~1L ' 
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and October, causing from 15 to 20 per cent loss of the total crop. It is best 
controlled by spraying in connection with the destrnction of infected debris. 

'Tile Sclerotiiiiii disease of coffee: Some notes on the origin of tlie 
disease, its outbreak, , and control, E. B. Maetyn (Agr. Jour, Brit. Cruiamip 
3 (1930), 1, pih '28-^34 ). — In this second articie (see above), a inorfi^^t|i!iecl 

account is rendered, dealing with inoculation experiments, tiie esta eSt 
of tile fiingiis upon living plants, outbreaks of the disease on coffee, 
of the disease, with details of experimental spraying. 

8, cofieicoUim seems to live normally as a saprophyte on decays v . ..-t _ 

- matter, but to be able under certain conditions to attack the tissues of living 
plants. This activity seems to necessitate tlie production of motile organs, 
namely the peculiar rigid bristles, the ' conditions for which in the natural 
environment of the fungus appear to be seldom attained. 

8, eoff-eieoliini is regarded as a weaker parasite than 8. rolfsii. Tt attacks 
the aerial portions of plants and not the root and collar. When conditions 
are especially favorable the fungus may spread' alarmingly. In normal years 
the damage' done is relatively slight. The organism attacks other plants in 
the neighborhood of the coffee bushes. . The essential factor in the attack by 
this common fungus (ordinarily saprophytic) on living plants appears to be 
the formation of the bristles, which are described as containing calcium 
oxalate but as of .somewhat rare occurrence. ‘‘For active growth the fungus 
needs continual moisture, and it is only' when such prevails to an extreme 
degree, that the rhizomorplis appear on infected coffee bushes.” 

Soiiie tre'e-destroyers belonging to the mistletoe family (lioranthaceae) , 
M. D. SuLiT (FliiUppim Agr., 19 (1981), No. 10, pp. 665-673, figs. 8 ). — ^Tiie plant 
parasites here dealt with belong, with the family- Loranthaceae, and include 
only two members, both common, Lormithus pMUppensis and Vismm orientaU, 
of - the' 8 genera and 102 species with 1 variety occurring in the Philippines, 

The exposition here noted deals briefly with botanical description and 
distribution, method of dissemination, manner of attack, varietal susceptibility 
of the host, economic importance, and suggested method of control, involving 
simply the removal of the parasites and disinfection of the resulting injuries of' 
the trees., 

ECOIOMIC ZOOLOGY—EHTOMOIiOGY " 

' A study of Mersiam’s tem peratoi'e laws, S, G. Kehdeioh ' ( Wtlsoji But, 44 
- ' (1:98$}, ¥ 0 '. 8, pp. 1B9-148, figs, B ). — ^Thls contribution on the relation of temper- 
ature to . animal development ' and distribution ' is presented in connection with 
. a list of ,, .SO references to the, iite-rature. . 

' ' 'Ifffe zones,' modem , ecology, and the faEure of temperature s'lim'naiiig, 
¥.,'E.„Shelfoed (WUsmirBul,, 44 (1982), No, 8, pp. 144-U7, figs, d.)— This dis™ 

, ' cussion 'is,:,,prese.iit'eci in connection with a list' -of 10 references to the literature. 

, '■ ..'' Satural ' hosts and ' disseminators 'of Rickettsia manclinriae (a prelim- 
■.'.. In-ary note)', M,,K'Odam,a, G.' Takahashi, M^-Kohno, and X Putaki (Kitmato 
, AreM." Sled. "ITokyoJ, 9 (1932), No. 1, pp. 84-89). — -The authors find that 
the 'house rats of endemic areas of the' so-called Manchurian typhus' fever are 
.the ''.'hosts' in nature, aH'd'they believe that the liicke'ttsia is transmitted by 'fleas 
to man. 

BemonstratioiiL of ' Rickettsia , man'chiiria© appearing in-'', the,,' stomach 
epithelial cells of rat fleas and -rat lice .'infected with- S' 0 '“-,ca!!'''ed'AIanclinriaii,' 
typhus, M. Kobama, M, Kowo, and K. TAKAnAsui. ^Kitasato Arch. 

No. 2, pp. 91-96, pi. 1 ). — In continuation of the studies above 
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noted tiie authors report having discovered the mussed K. niaM-clmriue^ the 
etiological agent of endemic Manchurian typhus, in the stoimich epithelial ceils 
of the oriental rat flea and rat lice, obtained from the vinis-earrying house 
r‘ats caught in the llancluirian typhus region near the city of Dairen, ' or 
experimentally put on the infected nit. -They consider this as coiichisiYe proof 
in support of their flea theory of endemic mild typhus.” 

A comparative life history study of the mice of the genus Per oiny sens, 
A. SviHUA {Mich, Univ., Mils, ZooL Misc. Fiib. 24 (1932)^ pp* This is a re- 
port of biological studies conducted in the laboratory with P. {PeronipscU'S) 
mmdeuMu^, P. (P.) letwopus, F. (P.) tniel, P, {HwplonipIomps) mMforniom, 
and F. (if*) eremicus. 

Birds of Massacliasetts and other H'ew Eiighind States.— Fart III, Ijiiiid 
birds from sparrows to thrashes, E. - H. Fobbush (IBostonJ: Mass, Dept, 
A0\ ms, vol 3, pp, [4^], figs, [//d])*— Part 3 of the work 

l>reviously noted (E, S. R., 58, p. 660), which is a posthumous volume edited 
by J‘. B. May, completes the account of the land birds. A biographical sketch of 
the author, by May, is included (pp. XVII-XLVIII). This volume is illustrated 
with colored plates from drawings by L. A. Fuertes and A. Brooks. 

Fests of ganja (Cannabis sativa) , M. G, Cheeian (Mia^ras Agn lour,^ 
20 {1932) "No. 7, pp. 25i?-2d5).“-“The pests noted include a mite, 19 insect forms, 
and a field rat. 

A text»book of practical entomology, F. Balfoub-Bbowne {Mew Ymh: 
Lmigmmis, Green d (Jo.; Lmidon; Pdwurd Arnold d (Jo., 1932, pp. 
flgs. ild).— Part 1 consists of an elementary course (pp. 3-27) and part. 2 of an 
advanced course (pp. 29-93). Part 3 takes up the principles of ' systematic 
entomology (pp. 95-187). 

The infiiience of atmospheric humidity on the therma! death point of a 
nninbei' of insects, Iv. Mbxlanby {Jour, Espt. Biol, 9 {1932); Mo. 2, pp. 222^ 
231, figs. 5).— This work is said to be an attempt , to. investigate, the effects of 
various atmospheric humidities on the death points of insects at high tem- 
peratures. A number of species of insects were used, and an attempt was made 
to correlate the results with those of previous workers. 

‘‘An account is given of a technic suitable for exposing small insects to 
high temperature and air of controlled humidity. -Bata of survival points ob- 
tained, from a number of species are given for' 1-hour and 24-hour experiments. 
In the 1-hour experiments, the humidity of the air had no effect on the death 
point except In the .case of large meal worms, wmich died at 1*" G. higher in dry 
air than in moist. The temperature which any species can stand for, 1 hour is 
sharply defined, but there' is a range of 7® between the species of insects worked, 
with. In 24-hour experiments in moist air, all the species died between 36 .and 
39.5®. Their death was presumably caused by the heat. In dry ■ air those ' 
insects not ' able to conserve their water died at low Temperatures, 22®' in the 
case of flea larvae ; this was attributed' to desiccatiO'n. 

“There seem to be two main causes. of death of insects when they are kille'd' 
at 'high temperatures: (1) When the temperature is over:40®, they die from .the 
effects of, the heat.' .(2) Below' 86® -all -the inse'Cts .experimented with .were 
able to survive at least 24 hours in moist air, but in dry aii* insects "unable to, 
conserve, their water may die of desiccation, ’In hot air, over 40®,, certain 'large, 
iiiseetS'.are' better able to survive in dry air, as they 'keep their bO'Clies'coo.l/by, 
evaporating ■ water/', ' 

.'. Terrestrial insects and tlie,liii‘Dai'«iity'."of, the' environjnent^ .F. ' A, ,Buxton.'' 

Biol Pf&&. VamWidge PUl Boo., 7. {1932}, Mo. .4i f 
'.4) .-“Following, a'li.intrO'ductiOB, the author. d.ea'ls with 'the subject , 'Under 'the 
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lieaclings of gain of water, loss of water, water balance, and tiie egg. A six- 
page list of references to the literature is incluclecl. 

Some aspects of cliemical changes during insect metamorpliosis^ A. C. 
Evaks (Jom\ Erpt. Bifjl, 9 (1932), No, 3, pp. 314-321, figs. 5). —In this contri- 
bution the eliaiiges in carbohydrate content, fatty acid content, and nitrogen 
clisti’ibiitioii are described in detail during the metamorphosis from larva to 
adult ill the sheep blowfly (Liicilia sericata Meig.). 

Carbohydrate decreases rapidly until the thirteenth day, after which it 
remains' constant. Olycogen is present. The fatty acid content decreases rapidly 
until the ninth day. A synthesis of fatty acid now occurs, reaching a maximum 
on the fourteenth day, after which a decrease sets in until emergence of the 
adult. The amount of saturated fatty acid present remains constant, the 
'll iisatu rated fatty acids only being utilized. 

‘‘ The course of histolysis and histogenesis is reflected in the nitrogen distri- 
bution curves. The initial decrease in insoluble protein correlated with a rise 
ill peptone is associated wuth the formation of the hard chitinous puparium. 
Continued decrease of the insoluble protein accompanied by a fall in peptone 
and an increase of soluble protein continues until histogenesis of the imaginal 
thoracic muscles commences. The insoluble protein now abruptly rises, and 
the soluble protein shows a corresponding decrease. Formation of excretory-N 
occurs mainly during histolysis.’* 

[Notes on economic insects and insecticides] (Jour. Boon. Ent., 25 (1932), 
No. |}f>. 1240-1241) . — The contributions here presented supplement those al- 
ready noted (E. S. E., 68, p. S51) and include the following : The Oribrate Wee- 
vil, cnhn*co?iis (Gyllenhal), by B. O. Essig (p. 1240) ; Observations 

on Certain Insects in Australia in 1931, by S. E. Flanders (pp. 1240, 1241) ; 
Mexican Bean Beetle Injuring Eye, by . N. Turner (p. 1241); A New Galleta 
Grass Gall ISilaria wia^ftca], by W. M. Jones (pp. 1241, 1242) ; Effect of Yeast 
on Clothes Moth [Webbing Clothes Moth] Larvae, by W. Colman (p. 1242) ; The 
Ineompatibility of Barium Fluosillcate and Nicotine Sulfate (pp. 1242, 1243) 
and Fluorine Eesidues on Apple (pp. 1243, 1244), both by E. H. Carter; Derris 
Now Produced' and Used on a Large Scale, by E. -C. Eoark (pp. 1244, 1245) ; and 
Further, .SuggestiO'iis for Improving Codling' Moth' Bait Trap Catches, by. J, E. 
Eyer and.E. Tojacla (pp. 1246, 1247) (B. S. E., 66, p, 453). 

[Report .of 'WorJc in entomology] (Arlcamas Bta. But 280 (1932), pp. 4 I- 
45).— Studies are briefly reported on the rough-headed cornstalk beetle and the 
strawberr^A weevil, by "W. J. Baerg; biology and control of the black horsefly 
and, biology of the. saw-toothed grain beetle (writh special reference to rice), by 
H. "H. , Schwardt ; the rice water weevil, by D. Isely and Schwardt; and the 
cotton boll weevil, by Isely. 

' Bivision of entomology and pest control, D. Moui.ton (Calif. Dept. Agr. 
Mo.' But, 20 (1931), No. 12, pp. 745-761).— A report on the occurrence of and 
the , work of' the year with insects, their control, insecticides, ' .etc., conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture of. .Calif O'mia. 

' .Rep'ort 'of til© entomologist, G. M. laav (Colorado Sia. Rpt. 1932, pp. 

This is a .brief statement of the work under way with codling moth and 
.its 'control by' TriGhogmmma minutum Eil., .grasshopper, and potato flea , beetle 
contml, . the relation of the potato psyllid Paratriom cocherelli Sulc. ,to the po- 
tato '.disease psyllid, yello.W'S, and control of onion' thrips. . 

[Work with economic insects and their control] (IlUmis Eta. Mpt lBSB, 
pp. 127-145, 207, 208, figs. 9).— A brief kCQonnt .is given of work, by J. ^'H. Bigger, 
F. C. Bauer, W. P. Flint, L. H. Shropshire, C. C. Compton, S. C. Chandler, C. ,0.. 
Mohr, M. B. Farrar, J. B. BeCourseyv 'E. 'P*' 'Lewis, 'A.' 'S. 'Dolby, 'and R. ,S. .' 
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Marsh, witli ecoEomic insects (E. S. R., 66, p. 244), including corn root worm as 
influenced fly rotation of crops, chinch bug, corn root aphids, white grubs, army 
worm, Hessian fly, sunflower weevil, insects attacking stored grain and fumi- 
gation for them, spraying for the control of San Jose scale, control of peach tree 
borer with paradichlorobenzene, control work with codling moth, plum curcuUo 
control, spraying for onion thrips, the first appearance of the Mexican bean 
beetle in Illinois, corn ear worm control by Trichogramma minutum, oil dusts 
for peaches and potatoes, sulfur sprays for inites on small fruits, eontroi of leaf 
tiers by pyrethrum sprays, the control of centipedes and gi’eenhouse red spiders, 
spraying for control of mealybugs, protection against webworms, control of ox 
warble flies, and spraying with summer oils for control of grape berry moth. 

[Report of the dii’ision of entomology] (N'eto York State Sta. Mpt 1932, 
pp. — ^The findings of the year are briefly summarized as to tests of 

banding for codling moth, control of the apple leafhopper and cranberry root- 
worm as apple pests, summer and tar-distillate sprays, control of the pear 
psylla, pear midge, and quince curculio on pears, notes on the green stinkbug 
and other species of stinkbugs, the spruce gall aphid, black vine weevil, straw- 
berry root weevil, and other insects injurious to nursery trees, responses of the 
codling moth and other orchard insects to light, the cherry fruit fly, the place 
of calomel in root maggot control, naphthalene as an insecticide, apple insects 
in eastern New York, the oriental fruit moth, the European com borer, and 
potato insects, the Mexican bean beetle, and the corn ear 'worm on Long Island. 

Insect pest studies {OJclahoma Sta. [Riew.] Rpt. 1931-32, pp, 244-274^ 
ftg» i). — brief report of the occurrence of and work with economic insects is 
first given by G. E. Sanborn (pp. 244-248), followed by Anaplasmosis Investi- 
gations, by Sanborn, G. W. Stiles, and L. H. Moe (pp. 248-250) ,v Honey Bee 
Possibilities in Oklahoma (pp. 250-252), The Clover Leaf Weevil (pp. 252-254), 
and The Corn Leaf Aphid, Aphis mmdis Pitch (pp. 254, 255), all by G. A. 
Bieberdorf; Boll Weevil Control Investigations, by E. Hixson (pp. 256-265) ; 
and Preliminary Repoi‘t on the Pecan Phylloxerae (pp. 265-267) and Birds Not 
Injured by Grasshopper Bait (pp. 26^274), both by F. E. Whitehead. 

[Gontrifontions on economic insects in England and their control] 
{Jour. Southeast. Agr. Col., Wye, Kent, No, $0 (1932), pp. 63-96, 171-185, 
figs. 11), — The contributions relating to insects of economic importance and 
their control here presented include the following ; Studies on the Ovicidal 
Action of Winter Washes, 1931 Trials, by M. D. Austin, S. G. Jary, and H. 
Martin (pp. 63-86) ; The Biological Control of Insects and Weed Pests, by F. 
Silvestri (pp. 87-96) ; and The Strawberry Blossom Weevil, Anthonomus niM 
(Herbst.) (pp. 171-182), and Pyrethrum (pp. 183-185), both by S. G. Jary, 

In the report upon studies of the ovicidal action of winter washes, a labora- 
tory method of investigating the action of hydrocarbon and glyceride oils on the 
eggs of Lygus pahulmm L. is described. The ovicidal efficiency of washes pre- 
pared from certain tar, petroleum, and vegetable oils and proprietary tar and 
petroleum preparations of known characteristics and composition, grouped ac- 
cording to the amount and type of oil present, was found to decrease in the 
following order : 6 per cent petroleum oils>6 per cent vegetable oils=10 per 
cent tar oils>6 per cent tar oils. Two proprietary Long Ashton two-solution 
washes at a dilution of 1 in 10 and two Long Ashton one-solution washes at a 
dilution of 1 in 8 were applied to Ingestre apples. All gave a satisfactory 
control of Plesiocoris rugicoUis Fall, and caused no injury to the trees. 

The , chemical '■ composition of. ■ commercially, ' available' ' .jfliiorine ' ■' com-^" 
' 'pomtt'ds,'B:'.H., OiiBTEB (Jo#r. Econ, Bnt,, ^5 (1932), No, 6, 'pp, 1224-027),— In n, 
survey of the chemical composition of the commercially available fluorine 
162728-33- — 5 ' ■ ■ 
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eompouiicls., iri wliicli 57 samples of 15 dite’ent materials were received from, 16 
different sonrces, tiie percentage of purity was in general of a Mgii order. 
“ Tile principal fluorine compounds that are now used as insecticides are sodium 
fluoride, sodium fiuosilicate, barium fluosilicate, sodium fluoaluminate, potas- 
sium fliioaliimiiiate, and ‘ calcium fluosilicate compound.’ A few years ago some 
of these compounds were unavailable. Others were variable in composition, and 
their high density and other physical properties made them ill-suited for spray- 
ing and especially for dusting. At the present time, however, pure fluorine 
compounds are available, and their physical properties have been improved by 
admistiire of silica and in other wmys so that they are quite satisfactory for 
spraying and dusting purposes.” 

Manufacture of concentrated pyrethrum extract, C. B. Gnadingee and 
0. S. CoEi (Indus, and Engin. Cliem., 2^ {19S2), No. 9, pp. 988-991, figs. S).—A 
process is here described for manufacturing concentrated pyrethrum extracts in 
which ethylene dichloride is used for the extraction. No measurable loss of 
pyrethrins takes place in the process. It appears that when properly stored 
the concentrated extract retains its strength for at least IR months. 

Notes on rotenone as an insecticide, N. Turner (Jom\ Boon. Ent., $5 
(193B), No. 6, pp. 1228-1287, pis. 2).— Tests of the insecticidal value of rotenone 
as a contact material and Internal poison, together with the effect of some 
materials on the stability of rotenone, are here reported as conducted at the 
Connecticut State Experiment Station. 

It was found that rotenone deteriorates quickly in the presence of soap and 
water, whether contained in the soap or incorporated in oil which is emulsified 
with soap. It is apparently stable when it is dissolved directly in oil-soluble 
sulfonate and in oil when emulsified with po\vdered skim milk. 

‘*As a contact insecticide rotenone in small amounts is highly toxic to several 
insects. It is not so effective when applied to insect eggs. Rotenone is a highly 
effective stomach poison for insects. At the rate of 1 part in 1,000 it killed 
80 per cent of the larvae of the Colorado potato beetle within two days. 
Arsenate of lead at the rate of lbs. in 100 gal. killed this percentage within 
one day. Rotenone in as small amounts as 1 part in 12,500 parts of spray 
killed a large percentage of Colorado potato beetle larvae, but acted very 
slo\^dy. Judging from the amount of foliage consumed, a dilution of 1 to 12,500 
gave adequate protection to the plants. In one test involving small numbers, 
rotenone at the rate of 1 part in 2,500 of water gave promising results in 
controlling the cabbage maggot.” 

: , : The, relative .toxicity of pyrethrins and rotenone as fly spray ingredients, 
.'C. 'B. .Gnamngee and C. S. Corl (Jour. Eeon. But., 25 (1982), No. 6, pp. 1287- 
The authors find that the addition of small amounts of rotenone to oil 
solutions of pyrethrins does not increase the toxicity as much as the addition 
of The same amount of pyrethrins. 

,,;The original' habitat and hosts of three major sugar-cane pests of 
' .tropical America ' :(Dlatraea, ' Castni.a, and Tomaspis) , J. G. Myers {Bui. 
'MnL Bes., 28 il982) , No. 2, pp. 257-271, pi. 1). — ^The author reports upon a study 
made of the small moth borers of the genus Diatraea, the giant moth borer 
(d. Ueotdes], and the cane froghopper (T. saccharina Bist.) of sugarcane, in 
their respective primitive environments, primarily with a view to finding new 
parasites for them and secondarily to obtain light on their ecology under 
agricultural conditions.. 

The orig'inaldiosts of the sugarcane^ borer are shown to '.be, certain aquatic 
and semiaquatic grasses growing at the edge of forest creeks in the Orinoco 
Bella and of rivers flowing through . the .Yenejsuelan, llanos .' and in takes of The' 
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Greater Antilles. In the llano habitat D. Msckella D. & H and D. impersotia- 
tella Walk, were fonncl under indubitably primitiTe conditions. The original 
host of D. cmiella Hamps., another destructive cane species, includes two forms 
of Pmpalmn millegrana growing on the Trinidad littoral. 

Observations on three important forest insects, J. N. Knull (Jour. Peon. 
Ent,, 25 (1982), No. 6, pp, 1196-1203, pis, S). — ^Tliis contribution deals briefly 
with the pine spittle bug {Aphrophora paraUela Say), which has eaiisetl severe 
damage to Scotch pine plantings in Pennsylvania, and the fruit tree leaf roller 
and the elm spanworm, which have caused the death of many hardwoods, 
especially oaks, in various parts of the State. The feeding of adults and 
nymphs of the spittle bug causes a retardation in growth to such an extent that 
the Scotch pine die, while the larvae of the leaf roller and spanworm defoli- 
ate the trees and make them susceptible to the attack of secondary insects, 
particularly the two-lined chestnut borer. 

Attempts to transmit yellow fever wdth certain Brazilian mosquitoes 
(Oulicidae) and with bedbugs (Oimex hemipterus), H. W. Ktjmm and M. 
Frobisher, jr. {Amer, Jour. Trap. Med., 12 (1932), Eo. 5, pp. 349-S61). — The 
authors have found that Culex corniger Theoh., €. coronator Dyar and Knab, 
and G. surinmmisis Dyar, when in captivity, do not bite either human beings 
or monkeys. The virus of yellow fever died out rapidly in JoMotki digitata 
Rond., and appeared to die off so rapidly in the bodies of Crm-ex lieniipterus 
Fab. that the disease could not be transmitted by injection of ground-up bedbugs 
later than the second day after their infecting meal. Mansonia titillans 'WBJk. 
was apparently incapable of transmitting yellow fever by bite, although the virus 
did remain alive in quantities for as long as SO days in a single mosquito 
of this species. 

An ecological study of the “ lucerne flea ” (Smyiithurus viridis Linn.) , 
H, D. S. Maclagan {Bui. Enf. Res., 23 (1932), No. 2, pp. 151-190, figs. 10).— 
This second contribution (E. S. E., 67, p. 429) deals with the seasonal and 
geographic variation and abundance of Smynthurus and applied control and 
remedial measures. 

The Mexican species of Amitermes Silvestri (Isoptera), S. F. Light 
{Calif. Vniv. Puhs. Ent., 5 (1930), No. 10, pp. 215-232, pis. S).—This further 
contribution (E. S. H., 64, p. 750) incudes descriptions of four new speeles 
of Amitermes, as well as a key to the soldiers of New World species of the 
genus from British Guiana northward. 

Contribution' toward a revision of the American species of Amitermes 
Silvestri, S. F. Xhght (Calif. Univ. Pul)s. Ent., 5 (1932), No. 11, pp. 355-414^ 
pis. 2, figsElO). — In this continuation of the studies above noted 10 new species 
are described and 2 others reduced to synonymy, leaving a total of 28 American 
species of the Amitermes here listed. 

Control of the cattle louse, Bovicola bo vis Linn. ( Mallo'phaga, Trleho- 
dectidae), W. E. Shull (Joiir. Boon. Ent, 25 (1932), No. 6, pp. 1208-1211).— 
In tills contribution from the Idaho Experiment Station, the author points 
out that while all breeds of cattle are subject to infestation by the cattle 
biting louse those having an oily coat are infested to a lesser degree than those 
which have a drier coat. It appears that this louse may be controlled by 
applications of sodium fluoride or finely powdered inert dusts. 

The pha'ses of . locusts in South Africa, J. C. Faurb (But. Entt Res.,2S 
(1932), No. 'S, pp. 293-405, pis. ^6). .—Following a ■ discussion" of' the theory of 
phases, 'as ' "first proposed' by B. P. ■Uvarov'.'in 1921® An' ''order 'to,' explain thc^. 

'sBol. Ent. 'Bes.,,12 {1921), No. 2, pp.' 135-163, figs. 8. ■ 
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interrelatioiislups of tlie different forms of Locmta migratoria Lf. aiid Locmtan>a 
imrdaMfta (Walk.), the author deals at length with otiserviitioiis made during 
the last four years at the Univei’sity of Pretoria with L. parMUna^ Nomad- 
aeris ,se'ptcnifascdata (Serv.), and Locusta migratoria rnigr at Kch. and 
Fairm. The causes underlying the development of the gregaria characters, 
the distribution and breeding grounds of L. pardalina, the embryonic diapause 
of L, pardaUna, an albino race found in L, pardalina, ScMstocerm gregaria 
(Forsk.), and observations on nonmigratory grasshoppers are considered, 
followed by a list of 27 references to the literature. 

Ecological studies on the Moroccan locust in western Anatolia, B. P. 
UVAEOV (Bul Ent, Res., 23 {1932), No. 2, pp. 213-281, pi. 1, figs. 6). — This contri- 
bution is based upon a study of the local locust problem in Turkey made in 
the summer of 1931. 

The migratory locust, W. V. Harris {Tangafiyika Ter. Dept. Agn'. Pamphlet 
6 {1932), pp. 18, figs. 3). — This contribution relates to Locusta migratoria 
migratorioides R. 

A method employed in rearing thrips, S. F. Bailey {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 
[1932), No. 6, pp. 119Jf-1196, fig. 1). — description is given of a method success- 
fully employed in rearing thrips in Oalifornia. 

The bionomics and economic importance of Thrips imaginis Bagnall, 
with special reference to its eftect on apple production in Australia, J. W. 
Evans {Aust. Council Set. and Indus. Res. Pamphlet 30 {1932), pp. 48, pis. S, 
figs. 73).— Following an introduction, the author deals with the history of 
T. imagmis, which m indigenous to Australia, presents systematic notes, 
reports on its life history and bionomics, and discusses severe outbreaks of the 
pest and their causes, its economic importance, and methods of control. 

serious infestations have been recorded in Australia 
at intervals during the last 25 years, the primary effect of infestations in apple 
orchards being a reduction in the crop. Thrips outbreaks in the spring have 
followed seasons in which the autumn and winter rainfall were above normal. 
Suggestions are made as to control measures, but no special remedy is advised, 
particular attention being paid to repellents. Little hope is held out for control 
by biological methods. 

On the control of Antestia Imeaticollis StM (Hem., Fentatom.) on 
coffee in Kenya Oolony, K. H. Le Pelley {Bul. Ent. Res., 23 {1932), No. 2, 

. 'pp. 217-228, pt 1). — ^The damage done to coffee by A. UneaticolUs in Kenya is 
briefly described, and notes are given on its life history, followed by an account 
■■ of ' Control .'measures. ■ .. . 

The thermal death-point of Khodnius (Bhynchota, Heteroptera) under 
controlled, ■conditio.ns of' humidity, P. A. Bxjyton {Jour. Expt. Biol., 8 
(193.1), No. 3, pp. 275-278,. fig. 7),— The author has found that the temperature 
which is fatal to the first-stage nymph of Rhodnius proUxus, a blood-sucking 
reduviid, is little affected by atmospheric humidity. “ At all the humidities 
death takes place within half a degree of 43° G. on an exposure of 1 hour, and 
within about half a degree of 40° on an exposure of 24 hours. It is unexpected, 
but eertainly true, that this tiny insect does not lose enough water to be fatal 
to it if it is exposed for this period to air dried with concentrated sulfuric acid 
at a temperature of nearly 40°.’* This was confirmed by suspending nymphs 
over phosphorus pentoxide in a closed vessel, which was sunk in the tank while 
' the; 'Other experiments were in .progress.,.' ■ . 

fieference is made to what is thought to be Uie only paper of a similar nature, 
that by Beattie (E. S. B., 00, p. 249), in which it was found that adult Gall^^^^^ 
phora at 70 per cent humidity can survive 41° for 1 hont^ 
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The cotton staliiei* In, Pi lira (Dysdercus ryficollis L. ) [trails, title], J. B. 
.OoFii {I'Jstac, Eif-pt. Agr. Boc- Eac. Agr,, Lima, Bol. S (1920), pp. M, figs. 6*). — 
All account ol: observations of tlie habits and importance of and control measures 
for D. ruficoUis in the Chira and Piiira Valleys of Peru. . 

A preliiiiinary note ou tlie tarnished' plant hug (Lygiis pratensis liiiin. ) , 
M. D. Austiiv (Jour. Roy. Eort. 8oc., 57 (1932), No. 2, pp. 312-320, pis. 5). — In a 
study of the severe damage caused by capsids to ehrysantiiemiims in the Worth- 
ing area of West Susses, the tarnished plant bug was found to be the most 
common under greenhouse conditions. The present preliminary contribution 
offers observations on the bionomics, host plants, damage, disease trransmission, 
natural enemies, and control of this pest, with special reference to its occurrence 
under, glass. 

Notes on the natural enemies of the sugar-cane froghopper (Toinaspis 
saccharina Bist, ) in Trinidad, with descriptions of new species, A. Pickles 
(Bui. Ent. Res., 23 (1932), No. 2, pp. 203-210, figs. 3). — ^This is a report upon an 
attempt to determine what parasites and predators of Tomaspis occur in Trini- 
dad, also to obtain numerical data illustrating their seasonal and geographical 
distribution and their relative abundance and efficiency. AVbella iommplMs 
is described as new. 

An experimental and observational study of the chinch hug in relation 
to climate and weather, V. E. Sheleoed (III. Nat. Hist. Burvey But, 19 
(1932), Art. 6, pp. in-\‘4S7~5/f7^ figs. 87). — Following a brief introduction, the 
author deals with length of instars and the life history (pp. 489-515), the cul- 
tures (pp. 515-5S1), and abundance in nature (pp. 531-545). The I’esults of the 
study are summarized as follows: 

“ Individual variation in the lengths of Instars and life histories is very great, 
probably on account of the sensitivity of the bugs. Low humidity affects the 
first instar striMngly and each succeeding stage to a lesser degree. The rela- 
tions of the rate of development to temperature and humidity are expressible 
in developmental units, and for each stage an equal- velocity chait is presented, 
similar to those used by the author in his study of the codling moth. The 
success of the bugs in a long series of cultures shows that their vigor varies 
from year to year. The bugs were very strong in 1019 and 1925, producing 
three or four generations in each of these years. They were weakest in 1921. 
This does not, however, correspond with the severest outbreaks of the bugs in 
the State. It does indicate the possible importance of internal factors not 
directly correlated with the immediate surrounding conditions but determined 
earlier. It is necessary to consider unbalance in the bugs themselves as well 
as the unbalance in the system of nature of -which they are a part. In the 
early history of the outbreaks in Illinois there was a striking correlation 
between human death rate and chinch bug damage. With better developed 
agriculture and improved sanitary conditions this relation has become less 
striking.” 

A list is given of 27 references to the literature. 

Mechanical factors affecting the feeding habits of tivo' species of aphids, 
Macrosiphiim ainbroslae and Macrosiphnm granarinm, F. W. MiLiaeB (Jour. 
Eeofi. EnL, 2S (1932), No. 6, pp. 1208-1206). — ^This is a report of experiments in 
which setae of M. mnhrosim and the English grain aphid w-ere shortened. 

The original description of Bialenrodes citri (Ashmead) , ,B. O.' Essie 
{Jour. Boon.' Ent., M (1932), No. 6, pp. 1207, 1208).— The original description;, of 
the citrus white fiy which appeared in November, 1883, in a newspaper published 
In, Florida ; is, here' reproduced. , ■■ 
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ApMdidae M Aiistolia, G. H. Habdy {Roy Soc, Queensland, Froc., 4S 
(1981), pp. 81-36), — The author recognizes 23 Australian aphid forms and their 
hosts, the majority of which appear to be new to the Australian list. A host 
list is included. 

A contribution to the knowledge of Ai)oria crataegi Ij. and of some of 
its parasites and Iiyperparasites [trans. title], G. M. Martelli {Bol. Lab, 
Zool, Gen. e Ayr. K. 1st. Super. Ayr. Forticl, 25 {1981), pp. 111-241, figs. 14).— 
This is a report of a study of the bionomics of the hawthorn Aporia, a butterfly 
formerly placed in the genus Pieris. It is common in Italy, occurring on the 
Rosaceae, including apple, pear, plum, cherry, apricot, etc., but due apparently 
to its natural enemies it has never caused serious injury. Following the intro- 
ductory part the author deals with the morphology of its several stages, its 
biology, natural enemies, to which particular attention is given, hyperparasites 
(of Apanteles glonieratm Reinh.), and control measures. A list of 52 refer- 
ences to the literature is included. 

Attractaiits for the flying gii)sy moths as an aid in locating new in- 
festations, 0, W. Collins and S. F. Potts {U. S. Dept. Ayr., Tech. Bill. S36 
(1982), pp. 44, 6). — Investigational work has shown that male gipsy moths 

are strongly attracted to living virgin females. A scent is given off from 
hyperderma! glands near the opening of the copulatory pouch and is sensed hy 
the male through its antennae. Some males fly as far as 2.38 miles, but catches 
at traps are usually made at much shorter distances. The percentage of males 
recovered is dependent on a number of factoi’S, as distance, wind, temr>erature, 
humidity, and topography. The attractant is soluble in fat solvents as ether, 
benzene, xylene, etc., and can be extracted from female abdominal tips and used 
in the field in traps for locating new infestations. It is of a complex fatty 
nature, and is saturated. When exposed it is active for several weeks, a 
period equivalent to the flight season of the males, owing to the continuous 
generation of the attractive compound by hydrolysis. At the time the female 
emerges little attractant is present, but the quantity rapidly increases tliere- 
after for at least one day. The quantity present rapidly decreases after mating. 

>Some new and important infestations in New England border-infested tenl- 
tory and in New Jersey were discovered by the use of traps containing extracts 
of female abdominal tips. 

The “nettle grub ” pest of tea in Ceylon, G. D. Austin {Tea- Quart. [Tea^ 
Res. Inst. CeylouJ, 4 {1981), Afo. 3-4, pp. 14-87; 5 {1982), Nos. 1, pp. 4-16; 2, 
pp. — This deals with the injury caused by slug caterpillars of the family 

Limacodidae which attack tea in Ceylon and means for their control. 

' /The fir tussock moth (Hemerocampa pseudotsugata McB.) , R. E. Balch 
iflotir. Econ.' Ent., ' 25 {1982}', No. 6, pp. 1143-1148). — Practically , simultaneous 
outbreaks of S. pseudotsugata are reported to have occurred in widely sep- 
' ara ted' areas in the West during recent years, considerable damage having 
been done in fir forests. In the present account a description is given of the 
several stages and an outline of the habits and life history of the species, the 
"host; preferences , of 'which are said to ■ vary ■ in difierent areas. The economic 
importance of the pest and control measure are briefly discussed. 

''. /Chemically treate'd codling moth hands in Pennsylvania, H. N. Worthley 
{Jour. Emn. Ent., 25 {1982), No. 6, pp. 1188-1148) .—Tim contribution from the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station (E. S. R., 66, p. 246) reports upon studies 
of the codling moth bands during the years 1928 to 1931, inclusive. 

“Properly prepared heta-naphthol, red engine oil bands of corrugated straw- 
board prevented at least 95 per cent of the expected emergence of midsummer 
motha Toxicity persisted throughout the season, in large part preventing 
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emergence of moths from overwintered larvae. Toxicity of the hands used 
seemed to vary with the amounts of the chemicals deposited and persisting in, 
the bands. Narrow bands were as toxic to the larvae as wide hands of the 
same treatment. Overcro^vding in narrow’ half bands, rather than, too much 
light in the tunnels, seemed to cause larvae to seek wide half hands. No 
preference for wide bands appeared except in heavily infested orchards. 
Cocooning larvae showed no preference for any particular type of treated 
band. 

“ The percentage of the total population of cocooning larvae trapped under 
bands seemed to be determined by the extent to wiiich other attractive 
hibernating quarters could be removed from the trees. Meager figures indi- 
cate a total cost of about $4.50 per acre for scraping and banding mature 
trees. Lowered cost wmuld follow the perfection of a band containing a 
smaller amount of a more adhesive chemical mixture.” 

Notes on the early stages of the European pine shoot moth, J. J. 
Degsyse {Ganad, NnL, 64 (J9S2), S, pp. 169-173, fig. f) .—Descriptions are 
given of the egg and first and second larval stages of the European pine 
shoot moth, now^ causing widespread damage to pine plantations both in 
Canada and the United States. Notes on its habits are included. 

“ The fact that the first stage larvae of the European pine shoot moth feed 
upon the needles and not upon the buds, as has alwmys been asserted, coupled 
with the fact that the second stage larvae beside feeding on the needles usually 
enter the buds at a point not protected by the first web, seems to offer some 
added possibilities in the application of chemical control methods. Timely 
treatments with contact and poison sprays or with combinations of both should 
give good results provided such sprays can be made to spread evenly and 
adhere for a sufficiently long period to the new- shoots and buds. Close 
attention to the developmental stages of the embryo may further assist in 
devising effective ovicides as w’ell as in timing sprays to be applied against 
the hatching caterpillars. It was found that on heavily infested trees quite a 
few’” larvae continued to feed on the needles even in the third stage of their 
development.” 

Deterrent effect of artificial light on the codling moth, W. B. Herms 
(IlUgardia ICaUfornia Sta.J, 7 (1932), No. 7, pp. 263-280, figs. 4)- — In codling 
moth light experiments conducted, a preliminary account of which has been 
noted (E. S. R., 61, p. 251), apples from 51 trees (21T, 975 apples, including 
thinnings and windfalls) w’ere examined for w’orminess. The worminess in 
apples from the unsprayed, wholly illuminated trees (8 in number) was 49.7 
per cent, while the imsprayed check plat, not artificially illuminated, with a 
similar number of trees, showed 71.3 per cent worminess. ‘‘ The nonilliiminated 
sprayed trees (15) showed 7.4 per cent worminess. In spite of the fact that 
a higher artificial-light intensity had been used during the second season's 
work, the relative reduction in worminess for the entire test plat under 
illuminated and nonilluminated conditions was not greatly changed, i. e., the 
first season it showed a reduction of 31 per cent (illuminated 14.5 per cent and 
nonilluminated 21 per cent), wffiile the second season showed a reduction of 
30 per cent (illuminated 49.7 per cent and nonilluminated 71.3 per cent). 

Using a single variety, namely Skinner Pippin, the conclusion is reached 
on the evidence at hand and under the conditions of this test that the percentage 
of worminess of apples in the more highly illuminated area is much less than 
the average for the several varieties combined, i. e., there is an apparent reduc- 
tion of more than 50 per cent (illuminated 44,1 per cent, nonilluminated 89.1 
percent)* ' 
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“ Since the codling moth deposits eggs rather freely within a light intensity 
range of from 0.3 to 90.0 foot candles . . . with maximum activity between 
25 and 52 foot candles, and in view of the fact that an artificial-light intensity 
was main tallied . . . ranging from 11 to 112 foot candles at best, it becomes 
obvious that the intensity of artificial light was not siifiiciently high to wholly 
prevent codling moths from entering this area and depositing eggs. There was 
nevertheless a substantial decrease in moth attack as noted above. It is 
evident that the effectiveness of artificial-light intensity in deterring moths 
remains fairly constant over a wide range of intensity, i. e., 30X10'^ to 
1,560X10“®, when measured by values of 1/Xf, as shown by the curve of wormi- 
ness, and that it is not until the function of 1/B"’ falls below 30X10’® that 
worminess increases abruptly.” 

Army worms in southern Minnesota, G. E. Mickeu (Jour. IS con. Ent., 25 
(I932)j No. d, pp. 1123-1128, fig. D.—This contribution from the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station reports upon studies conducted during outbreaks of the alfalfa 
wehworm Lomstege commisstalis Walk., the wheat head army worm, the 
spotted cutworm, and the army worm which occurred in southern Minnesota 
in 1932. The infestations of the army worms appeared first in winter rye on 
peat soil and later they migrated to other crops. Elimination of winter rye 
as a crop on peat soil, pasturing winter rye in fall and spring, close observation 
of rye fields in May and early June to discover army worms if present, and the 
use of poison bran mash are suggested as control measures. 

Catalase' activity " in army cutworm moths (Chorizagrotis auxiliaris 
Grote) , J. H. Pepper {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 6, pp. 1128-1133, figs. 2 ). — 
Data are contributed from the Montana Experiment Station to show the rela- 
tionship between catalase content and physiological activity of army cutworm 
moths prior to, during, and following the period of estivation. Comparative data 
are also presented on the catalase content of females of adult two-striped 
grasshoppers. 

Paris ' green partially adsorbed on charcoal as a iarvicide for Anopheles 
mosquitoes: Darvicide studies, II, A. P. West and P. F. Russell {Philippine 
Jour. Eel., -48 (1932), No. 4 PP- 545-561, pis. 2). — The tests reported in this 
second contribution (E. S. R., 67, p. 715) led the authors to conclude that 
charcoal treated with small amounts of Paris green (partially adsorbed) has 
a pronounced lethal effect on Anopheles larvae. Dow concentrations of Paris 
green (less than 1 per cent) proved to be as ejBficacious as the standard 1 per- 
cent mixtures of Paris green and diluent as ordinarily used. Combinations of 
Paris green and borax partially adsorbed on charcoal were not so effective as 
Paris green and Time. Combinations of Paris green and arsenic trioxide par- 
tially adsorbed on ehareoal In very low concentrations (much less, than 1 per 
cent) were used' with 'good .effect in some Tests. ' 

Some studies "in the '"larvicidal- effects of arsenicals other than 'Paris 
green against Anopheles' larvae:; Darvicide studies, III, P. P. Russell and 
A. P. West (PhUippine Jour. Sd., 49 {1932), No. 1, pp. 91-103).— In this third 
contribution (see above) experiments are reported dealing with the larvicidal 
effects of arsenicals " other' than 'Paris 'green when applied to' charcoal. They 
confirm the belief That ' Paris green 'is the"'mo'st effective arsenical daiwicide.' 
The fact that .'Paris green', is more efficient a,s a 'mosquito Iarvicide Than' other 
arsenical preparations', suggests 'that the'eopper in Paris green, has'; a, real infiu- 
ence in the, excellent, ',Iarvicidal,' ''effects "of this "'substance. ' 

■ E'xperinients ■ with various toxic' ■substances "partially' adsorbed "on char- 
' coal as, an. Anopheles' Iarvicide-: 'Darvicide stud'i-es, 'I¥, 'A, ,P.',' West '-' and F."F.', 
Russell / own 49 (MSB), No.'t{pp.Wl-^11, pl i)'.—In'Turthef': 
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studies (see above) certain heavy metallic poisons and some miscellaiieoas 
iioiiarsenical substances partially adsorbed on powdered charcoal were tested 
for their laiwleiclal properties against Anopheles larvae, but none was found to 
be as effective as Paris green. 

Experimental transmission of tularaemia by mosquitoes, 0. B. PHn.iP, 
G. E. Davis, and R. R. Paeker {P‘u1>. Health Rpts. [U. 8,}, If! ilM2), No. IfS, 
pp. 2077-2088 ). — In transmission experiments with mosquitoes reared from 
lo(‘al collections in the Bitterroot Valley, Moiit., including Aedes nearcMeus, A. 
vexans, A. clof^saVis, A. stimulam, A. cmiademls, Theohaldia mcidens, and Culex 
tarsalis, also the yellow-fever mosquito from imported stock, mechanical trans- 
mission was shown to be occasionally possible. Infection was transferred from 
affected to healthy guinea pigs by interrupted feeding of the yellow-fever 
mosquito in one instance, and twice by crushing single specimens oii the un- 
broken skin of guinea pigs, 24 hours and 9 days, respectively, after the original 
infecting feed of the mosquitoes. 

It is concluded that mosquitoes which had fed on an animal infected with 
tularemia might infect persons mechanically (1) by biting, after having been 
interrupted during their meal on the infected animal, (2) by being crushed on 
the skin with or without subsequent rubbing, and (3) by deposition of excre- 
ment on the skill,” It is pointed out that conditions favorable to such transfers 
in nature are rare, and that at most only infrequent infection of man would 
occur in this manner. 

The transmission of fowl pox by mosquitoes [trans. ■ title], 0. ' Stuppy' 
{ZentU. Bakt. [efc.], L Aht, Grig., 123 (1931), No. 3-4 pp. 172-178, figs. 6; 
DeMt. Tiemrztl. WcJmschr., 40 (1932), No. 17, pp. 260-264, figs. 4)-— Bi the ex- 
periments here reported Culew pipiens and the yellow-fever mosquito transmitted 
fowl pox to healthy birds 12, 19, and 39 days, respectively, after a single engorge- 
ment on affected fowls, and it is considered probable that the mosquito remains 
infective during its life. The incubation period of the disease %vhen transmitted 
in this way by either species is from 6 to 8 or 10 days. Inoculation experiments 
with mosquito material led to the conclusion that the virus occurs in the 
mosquito itself, and that transmission is not simply mechanical. The work was 
conducted with a view to amplifying the manner of transmission as reported by 
Kligler, Muckeiifuss, and Rivers in 1929 (E. S. R., 61, p. 274). 

To'xicity and permeability. — I, The toxicity of acid and basic solutions 
of sodium arsenite to mosquito pupae, W. M. Hoskins (Jour. Boon. Ent., 
25 (1932), No. 6, pp. 1212-122 If, figs. 3 ). — This is a report of studies on the rela- 
tive toxicity to mosquito pupae of dilute acid and basic solutions of sodium 
arsenite by determining the lengths of immersion required to cause 50 per cent 
mortality. ‘‘Over the range of concentration 0.01 to 0.03 m, the acidic solutions 
(pH 5) are approximately four and one-half times as rapid in their toxic 
action as the basic solutions (pH 11). The results are discussed in terms of 
the adsorption mechanism of toxic action, and it is suggested that adsorption is 
important chiefly because it is a step in the penetration of toxic substances* 
The greater toxicity of acidic solutions of sodium arsenite is attributed to the 
greater ease of penetration of tissues by the arsenious. acid molecules of the 
acid solutions as contrasted with the difiiciilty of penetration by the sodium 
arsenite ions of the basic solutions.” 

Maggots in , the treatment of ■ chronic osteomyelitis, ' infected' w^ounds, 
and compoiind fractures An analysis based on' the' treatment', of ' ,100^' 
cases, with' a, 'preliminary . report on the isolation ; and ' use of ; the.' active 
principle, :,S. K.^Livinoston (Burg., Gymool., mid OUteL, 54 ''il932')r No. '4," pp. 
702-706, fig^s. ^7 j also in Med. Bui. Veterans^ Admin. [H. ' 8 . 3 , (1932), No. 1, 

pp. 3) .-—This. 'report includes a'.brief account of the production of sterile 
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larvae of tlie greeia bottle fly (Calliphora erythrocepMla) , wbicli were employed 
as tbe therapeutic agent. The eggs were gathered each day and sterilized for 
one hour in a 1 : 1,000 solution of bichloride of mercury containing 25 per cent 
of 95 per cent alcohol. , They were then transferred aseptically to sterile agar 
and beef slants in test tubes, on which they hatch and feed until used. 

The eggs rather than the maggots are sterilized because they have not yet 
developed an intestinal tract. The sterile food within the test tube assures that 
the Intestinal tract as it develops will remain sterile. A few eggs from eadi 
batch are introduced into glucose broth stratified with mineral oil and incubated 
at 37® C. for anaerobic growth. If these cultures are cloudy, the maggots from 
which they are a sample are discarded. Before implantation, the maggots are 
again bathed in a solution of 1 : 1,000 bichloride of mercury containing 25 per 
cent of 95 per cent alcohol for 1 hour and washed repeatedly with normal salt 
solution to free their surfaces from possible infection and culture tube detritus.” 

Surgical maggots in the treatment of infected wounds; A convenient 
blowfly cage, S. W. Simmons (Jour, Econ. JSnt., 25 {19S2), No. d, pp. 1191-1193, 
figs^ ‘ — A description is given of a type of cage which has been found satisfac- 
tory for both experimental and quantity production of blowfly maggots for use 
in the treatment of osteomyelitis. 

Studies on the nutrition of blow-fly larvae, I— IV, R. P. Hobson {Jour. 
Ewpt 'Biol, 8 {19Sl)y No. 2, pp. 109-123, figs. 9 (1932), Nos. 2, pp. 128-138, 
fig. 1; 4f PP* 359-377, figs. 2).— The author reports upon observations and experi- 
ments as follows: 

I. Structure wnd function of the alimentary tract (pp. 109-123). — ^The anat- 
omy and histology of the mid-gut and the physiology of digestion of the larva 
of the siieep blowfly {LiicUia serioata Meig.) are described. 

II. 'EMe of the iniestinal flora in digestion (pp. 128-138). — Using the same 

pure strain of L. serlcata Meig., it was found that “ the intestinal flora of 

Luciila larvae consists mainly of nonlactose fermenting, Gram-negative bacilli 
which do not liquefy gelatin. Proteolytic organisms are not present in the gut 
in significant numbers, but they occur in blowm meat. A method of rearing 
larvae aseptically is described. The eggs are sterilized by treatment with 0.1 
per cent mercuric chloride solution and the larvae reared on heated brain mush, 
sterility being tested by inoculating aerobic and anaerobic media. The absence 
of symbionts transmitted inside the egg has been concluded from an examination 
of stained smears and sections of sterile larvae. When larvae are reared asepti- 
cally on sterilized brain, the reaction of the gut contents is normal, tryptase is 
present in the intestine and excreta, and the growth rate is almost the same 
as in the presence of bacteria. It is, therefore, concluded that microorganisms 
play no part in intestinal digestion. 

‘‘Sterile larvae excrete ammonia, but the amount is insufficient to make the 
food alkaline until the third or fourth day of larval growth. With infected 
cultures the reaction is distinctly alkaline on the second day. The ammonifying 
bacilli isolated from normal larvae are probably lesponsihle for the rapid 
appearance of ammonia In blowm meat.” 

. ''/'JIl.' TM 'liguefaetioii of muscle (pp. 359 - 365 ). 

„ ' , , ■ : IV. , : The mormal r6le ■ of • microm*ganisms in ' larval gromth ( pp. 366-377 ) . 
'/■The. larvae of the Australian sheep blowflies,' M. E. Exjxxeb (Umn. Soe. 
N. S. Wales, Proe., 57 {1932), pt. 1-2, pp. 77-91, figs. 22; ahs. in Mev. Appl. Eni., 
BO (1932), Ser. £, No. ,8, p. 163 ). — The species of Australian sheep blowflies 
reported from live sheep, arranged in order of succession, are as follows: (1) 
Primary, Lucilia cuprina Wied. and L. sericata Meig. (ot wMdi the former is 
very much more common on live sheep); (which appears 

to be replaced in Western Australia hj 0. amtrulis Boisd.), C7. rngur E., and 
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O. fallaos Hardy; (2) secondary, Ohr^somyia mfifaoies Macq., G, micropogmi 
Big., G. {Microcalliphora) varipes Macq., and ^areopliaga spp. ; and (3) ter- 
tiary, Permiia rostrafa R. D., Mmca ventrosa Wied. {IiUU J. & B,), and Ophyra 
nigra Wied. 

Descriptions and a key to the full grown third instar larvae of these species- 
are given, with the exception of if. ventrosa, of -which no laiwal material was 
available. A detailed description is given of the larva of G. stygia, and the 
others are compared wdth it. 

Transmission of paratyphoid (Breslau) by Stomoxys calcltrans [trans. 
title], W. Biek (Zenthl Bakt. [eic.], f. A&L, Grig., m No. 5-6, pp. 28d~ 

SOO, figs. 15) . — In experiments conducted the duthor has found the stable dy to 
be capable of transmitting paratyphoid B (Breslau). In one of the several 
experiments the disease was transmitted to mice by t-vvo flies as long as 14 
days after a single engorgement on an infected animal, and in another seven 
of nine mice were infected by a single fly. 

Physiological studies on the effect of flies and fly sprays on cattle, K. 
Melvin {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1982), No. 6, pp. 1151~116Jf, figs. 4). — It was founo 
in a study conducted in Iowa that all the petroleum oil sprays tested and 
stable flies caused a measurable rise in body temperature and respiratory rate 
under certain weather conditions. House flies had no effect upon the body 
temperature and respiratory rate of cattle. 

The blowfly problem: Notes on the effect of carcass burial, M. B. Fxjllee 
{Jour. Council and Indus. Res. lAust.'], 5 (1932), No. 2, pp. 162-164)- — Four 
expeiiments are here reported upon which show that burial of carcasses favor.s 
the primary flies and adversely affects the secondary flies. Ordinary com- 
paction of the soil over a buried carcass will not materially impede the wan- 
dering of the full-grown smooth maggots of the primary flies. Poisoning with 
arsenic before burial is efBcient in destroying any maggots present in the 
carcass. ' 

The natural control of the sheep blpw^fly, liucilia sericata Meigeii, G. 
Salt (Bid. Ent. Res., 28 {1982} , No. 2, pp. 235-245, figs. 2). — The author con- 
cludes that Algsm mandneator can not reduce the population of A, sericata 
belo-w the point at which the blowfly fully exploits aU the available carcasses. 
The careful destruction of all carrion, together, perhaps, with the use of trap 
carcasses, is considered to be of first importance in the control of L. sericata. 

The structure and development of the reproductive system in the 
Coieoptera with notes on its homologies, M. E. Metcalfe {Quart. Jour. 
Micros. Sci. ILonclonl, n. sen, 75 {1932), No. 297, pp. 49-129, pis. 4, figs. 49) • — 
This report of studies is presented in connection with a list of 61 references to 
the literature. 

The tile-horned prionus as a pest of apple trees, S. A. Summeblanu 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1922), No. 6, pp. 1172-1176). — The author here considers 
Prionus imbricornis, which injures apple trees of various ages in northwestern 
Arkansas through attacking the roots, occasionally destroying the stand of trees 
in small blocks, and threatening the life of ■whole orchards. Its biology and 
economic importance are briefly considered in connection with a list of 13 
references to the literature. 

A study of the life-history ' and control of Ceramhyx dux Fald., a pest 
of certain stone-fruit trees in Palestine, P. JoinES (Bui. Ent., Res., 28 (1982)^ 
No. '2, pp. 251-256, pis. 2). — This is a report upon a long-horned beetle, G- ^duw, 
which is a serious pest of apricots, peaches, and grafted and wild almonds in 
Palestine.' 

' : ' Strategus, /Simson D. and related West Indian species ■■ '(Coieoptera: 
Scarahaeidae)', E, A. Chapin (Jour. Wash. Acad, Bpi-, 22\(1982},'No. 15, pp. 
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figs. 10). —This is a synopsis of tlie species of tiie genus Strategus wMcli 
occair ill tlie West Indies, including the two new species IMerispinus^ from 
Dominican Ilepiibiic ond Haiti, and a"?. harMgenis, an ioiportant enemy of 
sugarcane, from Puerto Rico, St. Croix, and St. John. 

A preliiiiinaFy catalogue of the Ohrysomelidae of Oregon, M. H. Hatch 
and S. Beller {Pan-Pacific Ent., 8 {1982), No. 8, pp. 102-108). — list is given 
of 101 species and 4 varieties which are thought to represent 90 per cent of the 
Clirysomelidae occurring in Oregon. Ihvo species are described as new, 
namely, GalemeelM spiraeopMIa Hatch, taken on Spiraea (louglasii, and 
DisongeJia Utiovittata Hatch, collected on willow. 

Some effects of certain “inert”' and toxic substances upon the twelve- 
spotted ' cnciimber beetle, Biabrotica duodecimpiinctata (Fab.), G. H. 
Richabdson and L. H. Glover {Jour. Boon. But., 25 (1932), No. 6, pp. 1176-1181, 
fig. 1). — In work at the Iowa Experiment Station adult 12-spotted cucumber 
beetles were heavily dusted with a number -of pulverized substances. The 
effectiveness of the materials, based upon the time to kill 50 per cent of the 
beetles, followed in tlie order sodium fluosilicate= calcium arsenate>acid 
lead arsenate> commercial calcium hydroxide= kaolin > gypsum > bentonite. 
Beyond the points of 50 per cent mortality, the survival curves of calcium hy- 
droxide and of kaolin diverge widely, indicating a greater effectiveness, under 
these conditions, for the former substance. Examinations of the digestive tracts 
of dusted beetles before or after death showed that in most instances the in- 
gested bentonite, gypsum, kaolin, or calcium hydroxide had passed into the 
posterior half of the digestive tract. The presence of the more active arsenicals 
and sodium fluosilicate was not detected in the gross examinations of the 
digestive tract. 

Further observations on the habits of the raspberry beetle (Bytnrns 
tonientosus Fabr, ) , with special reference to the control of the pest by 
means of derrls, W. Steer {Jour. Poruol, and Hart. ScL, 10 (1932), No. 1, pp. 
1-18, figs. 8). — Tliis contribution is in continuation of that previously noted 
(B. S. R., 68, p. 6T). Sprays of denis, applied 10 days after the first eggs were 
observed and again 1 week to 12 days later, gave very efficient control of B. 
PomentO'sm, The average infestation of loganberries was reduced from 66.8 to 
14.6 per cent and of raspberries from 7S.S to 5.6 per cent. The weight of mar- 
ketable fruit was in the case of loganberries increased from 8.3 to 51.8 cwt. per 
'"acre. ' ' ' ■ 

Studies OB' Epilaclina lady beetles in Japan, S. Takahashi (Jmir. Tokyo 
.Nogpo Bmgalm {Tokgo Agr. Col.) Japan, S {1982), pp. [5']-\-115,pls. 7). — This is 
a detailed account of studies of the life history and hionomics of and control 
measures for the phytophagous eoccinellids E. 28~niaciilata Motscli., E. niponiea 
■^Bewis, "and B'. • admiraMUs Crotch, the first two of which are sources of serious 
injury to eggplants, potatoes, etc., in parts of Japan. 

'"Studies 'OH the' 'Clover leaf ' beetle, Imperodes praeiistns Motsclnilsfcy, in, 
'."sonthem Sakhalin [trans. title], 'M. 'Rom (Saghalien Cent. Bwpt. Sta. Rpts., 
'.'iP'Ser., No, B (1982), pp. 105, pis. 4 , figs. 4; Eng, abs., pp. 101-105). — This is a 
report of .'studies of E, praeustm, said, to be one of the most injurious insects in 
southern Sakhalin since it attacks many kinds of agricultural and horticultural 
plants on the island. The pest is also known to occur in Shikoku and Chosen, 
and its subspecies E. praemfus discrepum to occur "widely:. in Hokkaido, Honshu, 

' Bhikoku, and Kyushu. A list is "given of' its. host .plants, '48' species which 
represent 17 families that o<cur in southern Sakhalin. 

A control for the tobacco flea beetle (Epitrix parvula) , E. G. Beinhart 
(Jmt, Boon. Ent, 25 (1982), No. 6, pp. 1187-1190).— In work conducted at' 
Hpp^ Marlboro, Md., the author developed an effective spray formula for con- 
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trol of tlie tobacco flea beetle which appears to give better control in soiitliem 
tobacco seed beds than other materials and methods which have been in use 
for. some time. The spray consists of 50 gal. of Bordeaux mixture, 3:3:50 
or 4 : 4 : 50, 2 lbs. of lead arsenate, and 1 pint of Blackleaf 40 nicotine sulfate. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the Scolytidae, [I]— III [trans. title], 
G. Busso {Boh Lab, Zool, Gen. e Agr. R. 1st. Super. Agr. Portici, 19 (1926), 
pp. m-260, pi 1, figs. 48; 25 (1931), pp. 321-349, figs. 6; 26 (1932), pp. 81-114^ 
figs. 8). — Three studies are reported. 

[I]. A morphological and biological study of ChaetopteUus vesUtus (Muls. 
mid Rey) and its symbionts. — ^This scolytid enemy of the pistachio tree 
causes considerable injuiY in Sicilia. Particular attention is given in this 
extended account to its natural enemies, especially the hymenopteroiis para- 
sites, the material being prevsented in connection with a list of 52 references 
to the literature. 

II. The almond harfc beetle, Bcolytus amygdali (Guerr.). — This relates to 
the biology of S. amygdali, studied in Sicilia, where it is of particular 
importance. 

III. Hylesinini of the olive. — This deals with the biology of five species of the 
Hylesinini which attack the olive, particularly Syiesinm tarando Bern, and 
PMoeotribus scarabaeoides Bern. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the French honeysuckle weevil, 
Bruchidius pygmaeus Boh. [trans. title], E. Del Giumce (Bol Lab. Zool. 
Gen. e Agr. R. Ist. Super. Agr. Portici, 25 (1931), pp. 249-256, figs. 6). — ^This is a 
report of a study of the morphology, biology, injury* and means of control 
of B. pygmaeus, a weevil which infests Hedysanim coronarmm in the Province 
of Trapani, Italy. 

Studies on the progress of boll weevil infestation at various distances 
from hibernation quarters, J. 0. Gaines (Jour. Boon. Ent., 25 (1932), No. 6, 
pp. 1181-1187, figs. S.) — The rapidity of boll weevil spread was determined at 
the Texas Experiment Station by a study of the degree of infestation and 
screen trap collections of weevils in cotton at various distances from hiber- 
nation quarters. “The catch on traps located in fields not planted to 
cotton, but in the vicinity of cotton, indicates the degree of movement from field 
to field. Shortly after the peak of catch occurs on these screen traps in the 
noncotton fields, distribution of weevils has become general throughout such 
sections regardless of what the previous infestation in cotton has been, and 
there are present a considerable nnmber of weevils to go into hibernation at 
places where favorable shelter occurs.” 

On a suggested method for determining the number of larval instars in 
Sitodrepa panicea L., M. E. Metcalfe (Ann. Appt Biol, 19 (1932), No. S, pp. 
413-419, fig. 1). — This is a report of a study of the drug store weevil, destmc* 
tive in stored and dried goods, conducted at the University of Wales. 

“ A number (887) of larvae of S. panicea L. were examined with a view 
to testing the application of Dyar’s law and the possibiUty of estimating the 
number of larval instars by measuring the head capsule of a random popu- 
lation. The measurements were found to fall into two groups, one slightly 
larger than the other, whose growth ratios approximated to two geometrical 
series, one with a common ratio of 1 : 12, the other with a common ratio of 1 : 11. 
It is suggested that these two groups represent the sexes. On this hypothesis 
it would appear that the males undergo a minimum of four larval ecdyses, 
and the females a minimum of five. Miles [see p. 652] postulates a simi- 
lar phenomenon for several species of Tenthredinidae. Furthermore, the sex 
ratio is not unity.” ' 
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Bfy apic'iiltiiral teclmic; A new manual of apiculture, G. Babasc (Mff 
Tecknique ApicoJe: Nouveau Manuel (FApiculUire. Paris: J.~B. MaiUldre cC- 
Eons, 1932, pp, 304, figs. [M]).— This account describes the author's methods. 

BefiaitiOBS of lioney color grades, E. F.' Phillips (Jour. Agr. Res. {U. S.}, 
45 (1932), No. 12, $)p. 757-770).— A report is made of , work at the New York 
Cornell Experiment Station, based upon the examination of 290 honeys from 
all parts of the United States. It deals with the transmission of light of three 
wave lengths, namely, blue 480 m/A, yellow-green 580 mg, red 680 mg, through 1 
cm thickness of numerous honeys, made for the purpose of establishing color 
grades for honey. Since previous ehiorts to define the accepted color grades on 
the basis of minimum transmissions of light for these w^ave lengths has been 
found unsatisfactory, it is proposed to define these grades hy using the transmis- 
sion of red light, divided by the transmission of bine light in order to indicate the 
darkest honeys to be included in each color grade. A discussion of the import- 
ance of color grades for honey is included, showing that to a considerable 
extent color grading is a satisfactory substitute for grading hy flavors, since it 
is impossible to establish flavor grades. 

It is believed that if color-grading rules based on these figures are adopted 
it will be possible for any properly equipped manufacturing concern to make a 
lioney color grader that will meet the demand of the definitions. Further, the 
color grades will be accurately defined, which hitherto has not been the case. 

Hydrocyanic acid in fumigated honey, G. C. Spencer and 'E. L., Sechrist 
{Olemiings Bee Cult., 59 (1931), No. 12, pp. 152-154) . — In experiments conducted 
to determine wliether killing bees through fumigation with calcium cyanide, 
as employed in foulbrood control, injures honey, a colony of bees, minus the 
queen, was poisoned by hydrocyanic acid gas according to the customary pro- 
cedure. “ Samples of honey and comb as found together were taken immediately 
for cliemical and biological tests. No odor of hydrocyanic acid could be per- 
ceived when the bottles containing the samples were opened. In every case but 
one chemical analyses of the samples of lioney gave negative results for 
hydrocyanic acid. 'When fed to bees, honey exposed to hydrocyanic acid caused 
no greater mortality than did honey not so exposed.” 

Tlie gemis Melipoiia: The type genus of the Melipoiiidae or stiiigless 
bees, H. P. Schwarz (Bill Ainer. Mus. Nat. EisL, 63 (1932), Art. 4, pp. 231- 
460, pis, 10, figs. — This contribution includes a bibliography of nine pages 
and an index. 

A revision, of braconxd-species parasitic in the. injurious insects of rice- 
"■ plant and sugar-cane : in Japan and Formosa, O. Watanabe (Sapporo Naf, 
Mi0..rS0c,: Trans., 12 (1932), No. 2-S, pp. 63-72). — It is pointed out that up to 
the present time about 15 bracouid species which are parasitic in the injurious 
insects of the rice plant or sugarcane (Asiatic rice borer, Ohilo mfmcatellm 
;'Snell,, ScfwemiMtis . mcertellus Walk.,. Diatraea venosat a Walk., and Sesamia 
inferemNYalk.), have '.been recorded, in Japan and ■ Taiwan. The author having 
found a number of these to be synonymous with others has thus far recognized 
7 species and 1 variety as occurring in Japan and Taiwan. One of these, which 
has been reared &om the larva of the Asiatic rice borer and Diatraea sp., is 
described as new under the name JSraoon (Braco^i) 

: , ' , .Phaeogeiies nigrideus' Wesmael,. an important iciinenmonid parasite of 
'■ 'the ,; pupa of the .European corn borer, H, D. Smith, (U. S, Dept Agr., Tech, 
Bnl. 331 (1932), pp. 45, figs, 10). — A report is made on morphological and bio- 
logical studies of the lehneumonid P. ^ most important parasite of 

tiie pupal stage of the European corn borer in Europe, This parasite was first 
introduced into the United States in 1924 in Massachusetts, where it has become 
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established. A period of about 15 days at a temperatnre of 77° F. was found 
to be required for the completion of its life cycle. Its seasonal history synchro- 
nizes closely with that of the European corn borer in all the European zones, and 
it can survive with only one generation a year, although it is known to have at 
least one other host, a single specimen having been reared, from Tortrix pronti- 
dam Hbn. It may have two or more generations in any of the zones, the addi- 
tional ones being on the intermediate host. 

In the one-generation areas the overwintering female lays its eggs in the 
Pyrausta pupae formed in the spring and emerges 3 or 4 weeks later, depending 
on the temperature. These females either hibernate or lay eggs in an inter- 
mediate host in the same summer. In the two-generation host zones the hiber- 
nating females oviposit in the host pupae and the resulting females attack the 
summer pupae formed in July and August. The females of this brood then 
hibernate until the following spring. In these regions there is also a possibility 
of one or two extra generations on an intermediate host, owing to the presence 
of laying females in the field at all times. 

The maximum parasitism of the host has thus far been recorded as 17.5 per 
cent. Shipments to the United States of the parasite have been made yearly, 
chiefly as pupae, at low temperatures, the emergence having averaged S8.5 per 
cent. 

Superparasitism by Collyria calcitrator Grav., G. Salt (BuL Bnt. Bes., 
28 (1982), No. 2, pp. 211-216) .—This is a report of a study made of Collyriu 
caloUratof\ which lays its eggs in England in the eggs of the sawfly of wheat, 
OepliuH pygmaeus L, C. pygniaeus luitehes, completes its larval development, 
constructs its hibernaeulum, and passes the winter with the parasite within 
its body cavity. It was found that “only one 0. calcitrator Qsm develop in each 
0. pygfnaeus, so that parasites of this species ovipositing in hosts already 
parasitized endanger or doom their progeny. 3,761 larvae of €. pygnmeuB' 
were dissected,* l,04fi were unparasitized and 2,712 were parasitized by 0. 
caMtratcr; 2,195 contained one, 332 two, 98 three, 49 four, 18 five, 7 six, 4 
seven, 5 eight, 2 nine, 1 eleven, and 1 sixteen parasites. These observed data 
do not agree, even wdien corrected for several factors, wdth the values to be 
expected from random distribution of the eggs one at a time. The observed 
data indicate a degree of discrimination on the part of the ovipositing females.*’ 

An appendix by R. H. Stoy is included. 

Jointworm studies iu Utah, G. P. Knowlton (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1982), 
No. d, pp. 1169-1172, fig. 1). — Contributing from the Utah Experiment Station, 
the author reports that infestation of dry-farm wheat during 1931 by the 
second brood of the wheat straw worm was considerably lower and that of 
irrigated wheat but slightly reduced as compared with conditions during the 
preceding year. Buring 1931 the wheat jointworm was found infesting wheat 
in three Utah areas, the principal injury occurring in the Tooele-Lake Point 
section. The rye stra^v worm, E. wehsteri How., is frequently encountered 
in rye-growing areas of northern Utah, bemg- more' generally distributed than 
the rye Joint worm, secalia Pitch. . 

The' blueberry 'stem-gall in Maine, L.'U. McAuistek, je., and W. H. Andee- 
SON (Jour. Eoon. Ent., 25 (1982), No. 6, pp. 1164-1169, pi. 1). — In studies, in 
Maine the hymenopteran Memaclas nuMUpmms Ashm. was isolated as the 
specific cause of the pinkish, kidney-shaped galls on the stems of low-bush 
blueberries. This insect is capable of causing severe injury through a reduc- 
tion in the fruiting surface of the plants, but the gall maker has been held ih 
check' by; the eultural practice of .burning over 'the blueberry .fields ''in' rotation 
every '.second; or third year.'' 
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HevisioH of tlie cfialcid flies of the tribe Decatomim (EiirytomMae) in 
America , nortii of Mexico, W. V. BALDtnr {U. S. Natl. Mus. Proc.^ 79 {1932), 
Art. 28, pp. 95, pis. — In tliis revision of parasites of tlxe genus Decatomaj 
31 species and 6 varieties are dealt witli, of whicb 14 species and 3 varieties are 
described as new to science. 

An attempt to establisb an American parasite of the oriental fruit moth 
in France, H. W. Allen and G. J. Haeusslee {Jour. Boon. Ent., 25 {1932), 
No, 6y pp. 1148-1151). —An account is given of an attempted introduction of 
Maarooentrus ancylivorus Roll, from New Jersey into peach orchards infested 
with the oriental fruit moth in southern Prance. The parasite was recovered 
in considerable numbers from subsequent generations of twig-infesting larvae, 
and the present prospect of its becoming established is considered good. 

Description of a new species of idmenmon-fly parasitic on Pyransta 
iinMiaMs Hbn. in Europe, H. D. Smith {Bol. LaP. Zool. Gen. e Agr. R. 1st. 
Super. Agr. Porticl, 25 {1931), pp. 257, 258, fig. 1). — Under the name Campoplex 
pyramtae n. sp., the author describes an ichneumon parasite of the European 
corn borer found in several localities in France. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the oriental species of the genus 
Prospaltella (Hym,, Clialcididae) [trans. title], P. Silvestbi {Bol, hah. 
Zool. Gen. e Agr. R. 1st. Super. Agr. Portici, 25 {1931), pp. 4^-68, figs. 11).— 
Reporting upon a study of the parasites of Coccidae, most of which were 
collected in the Par East in 1924 and 1925, the author deals with the chalcid 
genus Prospaltella. Ten species are considered, of which six and one variety 
are described as new. 

Growth in the larvae of Tenthredinidae, H, W. Miles {Jour. Expt. Biol, 
8 {1981), No. 4, PP- 355-364). — The author found that in the Tentiiredinidae so 
far studied groivth and development appear to be more complicated than in 
the larvae of Lepidoptera, first reported by H. G. Dyar.* 

“ In the initial stages growth, as indicated by the mdth of the head or 
the width of the froiis in successive instars, follows a fairly regular geo- 
metrical progression. In the later instars, the influence of sex differentiation 
and the occurrence in some species of a prepupal stadium, dissociated from 
growth, i‘enders larval growth irregular. Since growth does not follow 
a regular geometrical progression throughout the larval life, Dyar’s law for 
growth in the larvae of Lepidoptera has only a limited application to growth 
in the larvae of Tenthredinidae. 

“The present study of growth in four species of Tenthredinidae " suggests 
that Byar’s law can be used satisfactorily to check the number of ecdyses 
during that part of the larval life directly associated with feeding and increase 
In size. Observations on the increase in width of the head and frons in 
suecessive larval instars indicate that either may he used as a unit for 
measuring growth in Tenthredinidae, The characteristic splitting of the head 
capsule at ecdysis renders it more convenient to use the width of the frons 
as the unit for measuring growth in tenthredinid larvae.” 

' On the biology of the apple sawfly, Hopiocampa testudinea King., H. W. 
Miles (Awn. Biol, 19 {1932), No. 3, pp. 430-431, pis. J).--The author re- 
ports upon a study of the biology and control of H. testuMnea, which has been 
under observation for several years in the northwest of England. 

Some injurious and beneficial mites on top and soft fruits, A.’ M. Massee 
{Jour. Pomol and Eort. Sci., 10 {1932), No. 2, pp. 106-129) .—The author lists 
and reports upon the injurious and beneficial mites occurring on the straw- 
berry, bush and tree fruits, and nuts. 

^Psycne. 5 (1890), No. 175'-.176, pp. 420-^22... . 
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The toxicity of the vapours of volatile organic conipomiMls to the “ red 
spider” mite ( Tetraiiyclins telarins ti.)-— I, Some aliphatic alcohols 
and their formic esters, W. H. Read (Ann. Appl. Biol,, 19 (1932), Wo, 3, pp, 
482-438 ). — ^Tlie author found that in general the toxicity toward the common 
red spider of the normal aliphatic alcohols and their formates at fli’st increases 
as the series is ascended. “ Methyl formate is, an exception to the above rule 
and is the most toxic of the formates tested. The normal compounds are more 
toxic than their isomers, the toxicity decreasing with increased branching of 
the chain. The above decrease is greatest when the branching is at the 
a position to the hydroxyl or carboxjd group. The relative effects of the com- 
pounds on plants are similar to their ejffects on the mite, but the differences due 
to molecular structure are more pronounced. Control of the mite can not be 
obtained on tomato plants without injury by the use of any of the substances 
tested . 

AEIMAL PEOBUCTIOH 

Physiology of farm animals, F. H. A. Maeshall and E. T. Halnax (Gam- 
Imdge, Eng.: JJniv. Eres, 1932, pp. XIV -{-366, figs. 118), — This treatise, dealing 
with the manner in which the bodies of the various domesticated animals are 
built up, the function of each part, and the laws governing the activities, is 
designed particularly for students of physiology as well as for a guide to the 
modern science of animal nutrition. 

[Experiments with livestock] (Arhansus Sta. Bui 280 (1982), pp, 20, 21, 
36-39). — Data are reported on the progress of feeding trials on the value of fer- 
tilized pastures for beef cattle, by M. Nelson ; the influence of rice polish on 
the quality of pork ; and soybeans for growing and fattening swine, by E. 
Martin; the influence of minerals, cod-liver oil, alfalfa leaf meal, and sprouted 
oats on the production, hatchability, and fertility of eggs; and the value of 
rice by-products for laying hens and in the growing ration, by R. M. Smith. 

[Experiments with livestock] (Colorado iStu. Rpt. 1932, pp. 20-22). — ^Tlxis 
report includes preliminary results of studies on creep feeding beef calves, 
wintering yearling heifers and heifer calves, a comparison of grains and protein 
supplements for fattening hogs in dry lot, the value of a succession of annual 
pastures for swine, and a comparison of x’oughages and protein supplements 
for fattening lambs, 

[Experiments with livestock] (Illinois Eta. Rpt, 1932, pp, 70-84, 88-97, 107, 
108, figs, 7). — The results of tests with beef cattle included data pn a compari- 
son of feeding qualities of cattle of different ages and grades, the value of 
ground oats as the only roughage for fattening cattle, the advisability of feeding 
aged western cows or i^etaining them to raise a calf crop and then fattening 
the cows, a comparison of cottonseed meal and soybean oil meal as supplements 
for pasture-fed steers, alfalfa as a pasture crop for beef cattle, and a comparison 
of ear corn silage and shelled corn for steers, by H. P, Rusk and R. R. Snapp ; 
artichoke silage as a feed for beef cattle, by Rusk; a simplified method for 
measuring the net energy values of feeds and rations, by H, H. Mitchell and 
T. S. Hamilton; and a comparison of yearling and baby beef, by S. Bull, F. G. 
Olson, Mitchell, and Hamilton, 

The swine tests dealt with protein supplements for cheap coim, by W. E. 
Carroll, G. B. Hunt, and R. H. Goold; the optimum percentage of protein for 
swine, by Carroll, Mitchell, and Hamilton ; factors other than soybeans respon- 
sible for soft pork, by Bull, Olson, Carroll, and Hunt; iron in the treatment of 
nutritional anemia,' andAhe' value ; of ■ oat hulls as a .feed for;:.,:swine,'':both, 'by'' 
Mitchell 'and" Hamilton ; the value of grinding oats for swine, ' by ' Oarroll 'and 
162728— 33— -6 ' 
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Hunt; and a comparison of bone meal and dicalcium phosphate as calcium 
supplements for swine, by Carroll, Hunt, Mitchell, and Hamilton. 

The poultry studies Included data on the value of feeding* coddiver oil every 
second or third week instead of continuously, by H. J. Sloan and H. E. Card; the 
vitamin E requirements of breeding fowls, and feeding standards for turkeys, 
both by Card, Mitchell, and Hamilton ; and the value of soybean oil meal as 
a protein supplement for chicks, by Card. 

Other studies included data on the supplementing effect of milk and meat 
proteins upon cereal iiroteins, by Mitchell, Hamilton, and D. B. Smuts ; and 
protein requirements of sheep, by Mitchell, Hamilton, and W. G. Kammlade. 

[Mvestock experiments in Oklahoma] {Oklahoma ^ta. [Bien.1 Rpt. 
pp. 61-81, 98-125, 128-186, 131-UO, U8, lU, 118-181t, figs. 4).— Data from 
studies with beef cattle are reported on a comparison of purebred and scrub 
bulls for producing market calves, by W. L. Blizzard, W. A. Craft, and L. E. 
Hawkins ; grazing native pastures in Oklahoma, by Blizzard, Hawkins, and B. L. 
Kiltz ; breeding as a factor in baby beef production, by Blizzard and Hawkins ; 
and a comparison of rations for fattening steer calves, by Blizzard. 

Swine feeding studies report results on the influence of protein on prenatal 
and postnatal development in swine, by Hawkins ; influence of protein intake 
on reproduction, comparison of common minerals in swine rations, cottonseed 
meal as a protein supplement for hogs, and how to prepare wheat for feeding 
hogs, all by 0. P. Thompson. 

The results in sheep studies include a comparison of rations for lambs and 
the effect of ration on wool composition, by A. E. Barlow. 

In poultry studies data are reported on the effect of fiber in the turkey ration 
and incubation studies of tuikey eggs, by O. B. Goff; extent and prevention 
of injury to turkey hens during the breeding season and fertility of turkey 
eggs following mating, by W. P, Albright; breeding turkeys in confinement, by 
Albright and R. B. Thompson ; rearing turkeys in confinement, by Thompson, 
Albright, and E. E. Schiietzler ; soybean meal as a protein supplement in poultry 
rations, by Thompson ; cottonseed meal and peanut meal as feeds for baby chicks, 
by Goff and R. Penqiiite; the relation of winter lights to hatchability, the effect 
of continuous light upon hens, all mash v. grain and mash, and game bird prop- 
agation and distribution, by Penquite and Thompson ; effect of sorghum and 
wheat smuts on chickens, by Penquite and V. G. Heller ; correct amount of pro- 
tein in chick rations, by L. Morris and Heller ; amount of fiber for baby chicks, 
by Morris, Heller, and Thompson; feeds and their relation to egg quality, by 
Thompson, Albright, Schnetzler, and Heller ; capon production, by Penquite ; and 
mineral nutrition studies wflth cbicks, by Heller. 

Nutrition studies applying to all classes of livestock were concerned with the 
rate of oil development in cotton seeds and the effect of gossypol and other 
cottonseed by-products upon animals and their products, by W. D; Gallup; and 
the effect of saline drinking water on farm animals, by Heller. 

■ The nutritive value of certain animal protein concentrates, P. ,B. Cuetis, 
:S. ,M. Hauge, and H. E. Keaybiix (Jour, Nutrition, 5 {1982), No, 5, pp, .508-517, 
figs, In this study at the Indiana Experiment Station an effort wms made to 
determine the amount of hot Tvater soluble protein in tankages and meat scraps 
as a means of evaluating their nutritive value. A study was also made of the 
nutritive value of two of the original products and their water soluble and 
insoluble fractions when used as a supplement to corn. 

;:y,,j/The/Comm^^ tankages studied showed variations ' in their content 

of hot water' soluble protein ranging'from 27.3" to :45.8yper ;cent'' of' the' total 
protein. Commercial meat scraps and reduction tankages to which no ** stick 
or blood or combinations of the two were added were usually lower in this 
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respect than digester tankages. Super meat scrap consisting largely of de-. 
greased adipose tissue were high in this protein fraction, while dried whole 
blood and coagulated blood were low. 

When fed at 15 per cent levels as the sole source of protein, the hot water 
soluble portion of tankages was inadequate for the maintenance ' of rats. The 
soluble fraction and commercial stick due to the deficiency of tryptophane and 
cystine had little value for supplementing the protein of corn alone, but because 
of their lysine content had some value in supplementing a combination of the 
proteins of corn and wheat bran. At the same levels the original tankage and 
the water insoluble portion as the sole source of protein did not support satis- 
factory growth. As supplements to corn they w^ere both satisfactory with the 
insoluble portion slightly .superior to the original tankage, l)iit as .suppieinents 
to corn and wheat bran this difference was less marked. 

A type of blindness in rats, apparently due solely to tryptophane deficiency, 
is described. The value of determining the amount of hot water soluble protein 
in tankages as a measure of its nutritive value is discussed. 

The vitamin A and the vitamin E content of field-cured and artificially 
cured alfalfa hay, I. L. Hathaway, H. P. Davis, and li. R. Geaves {Nebraska 
Sta, Res, Bui. 62 (1982), pp. 15). — In cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Dairy Industry this study was undertaken using rats as experimental animals. 
Field-cured hay was cocked after lying in the field for about 8 hours and 
allowed to cure for about 8 days in the field. The artificially cured hay was 
hauled to a drier as soon after cutting as possible. In color the field-cured 
hay was olive green, while the artificially cured hay was dark green. 

Rats were fed a ration adequate in all respects but vitamin A, and the potency 
of the two hays was determined by ascertaining the minimum quantity of each 
required to cure induced symptoms of vitamin A starvation and to cause an 
average gain in weight of 3 g per week. Under the conditions of this test the 
artificially cured hay was twice as potent in vitamin A as the field-cured hay. 

The vitamin E content of the hays was determined by comparing the number 
of litters produced by groups of female rats receiving graded quantities of one 
or the other hays as their source of vitamin E. It was found that artificial 
curing tended to preserve the vitamin E content of the hay to a greater degree 
than did field curing. 

Commercial feeding stuffs, L. S. Walker nnd E. F. Boyce {Yermont 8ta. 
Bui. S49 (1982), pp. 4 ^). — This is the usual report of the analyses for protein, 
fat, and fiber of 2,070 samples of feeding stuffs, collected for ofilciai inspection 
during April, 1932 (E. S. R., 68, p. 364). 

Zebu. (Brahman) cross cattle and their possibilities in North Australia, 
R. B. Kelley (Aust. Gouncil Sci. and Indus. Res. Pamphlet 27 (1932), pp. 6S, 
figs. 15). — Observations and data based on investigations in the United States, 
the meat markets of London, the Animal Breeding Research Institute, Edinburgh 
University, and similar institutions in Great Britain are presented in this 
paper in an endeavor to determine the possibilities of using zebu cattle in North 
Australia. From these observations the author believes that the introduction, 
selection, and hybridization of zebu cattle into the areas of Australia unsuited 
to British-bred cattle would be entirely worth while. 

The appearance and behaviour of pigment in the Suffolk breed of ' sheep, ' 
E. Boyd (Ann. Appl. Biol, 19 {1932}, No. 4, PP- 56S--58S, pis. 3, figs. 5).— A de- 
tailed study was made of samples of wooF fibers selected from the following 
regions' of' five Iambs'. of the' 'Suffolk breed: Median dorsal neck, 'median, .ventral 
throat, left shoulder, left flank, left 'rump, britch, ' belly, ' and .left'; thigh; '' The 
fibers ' were, studied both macroscopieally ''and microscopically .as ' age advanced 
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from birth to maturity, and it is pointed out that the physical structure of the 
■fiber cuticle obviates the possibility of' pigment inclusion in the fiber. A 
minor or negligible rdle is given to temperature in the stimulation of the 
pigmentary system. 

Colorado dryland fattening rations for lambs, H. B. Oslanb, E. J. May- 
NAiD, and J. P. Bbandon {Golorado Sta. Bui. 395 (1932), pp. 20, figs. 2). — This 
bulletin contains data on the results of three feeding tests with lambs, the 
first of which was previously noted (E. S. B., 6S, p. 00). 

In the second test seven lots of 20 lambs each were fed for IIS days on a basal 
ration of cottenseed meal and cane fodder. Five lots were made up of western 
lambs showing a preponderance of Hampshire, Suffolk, and Bambouillet blood, 
while the last twm lots were high-grade Hampshire lambs. In addition to the 
basal ration the lots received shelled corn; shelled corn and alfalfa meal; 
sh£dled corn and Sudan meal ; ground hog millet and alfalfa meal ; ground 
corn, ground millet, and alfalfa meal ; ground millet and alfalfa meal ; and 
whole millet and alfalfa meal, respectively. Lot 4 made an average daily gain 
of 0.4 lb. per head, while the remaining lots gained at the rate of O.S lb. per 
head daily. In this test the hog millet produced faster and more economical 
gains than corn, but the mixture of corn and millet was not as efficient as 
either grain alone. The results also showed that it was profitable to grind 
the millet. Replacing half of the cottonseed meal with either alfalfa or Sudan 
meal reduced the cost of gains without affecting the rate of gain, and the 
alfalfa meal was somewffiat more efficient than the Sudan meal. The western 
lambs made larger and slightly more economical gains than the native lambs. 

In the third test ten lots of 25 lambs each were fed for lOO days. All lots 
received cottonseed meal, with lots 1 to 0, inclusive, and lots 9 and 10 receiving 
cane fodder. The remainder of the ration in the respective lots was shelled 
corn and alfalfa meal; shelled corn and Sudan meal; ground hog millet and 
alfalfa meal; ground corn, gi-ound millet, and alfalfa meal; whole millet 
and alfalfa meal; ground millet, alfalfa meal, and millet hay; ground millet, 
Sudan meal, and millet hay; shelled corn to native wethers; and shelled corn 
to native ewes. The average daily gains were 0.2 lb. per head daily in lots 
4, 6, 7, 8, and 10, and ,0.3 Ih. per head in the remaining lots. In this test 
millet had 82.4 per cent the feeding value of corn. It wms again found profit- 
able to grind the millet for iambs. Mixtures of cottonseed meal and either 
alfalfa or Sudan meal produced smaller but more economical gains than 
cottonseed meal alone. In this work the Sudan meal proved to be somewhat 
more economical than the alfalfa meal, especially when fed with millet hay. 
Cane hay was a more satisfactory roughage for lambs than millet hay. The 
native wethers made larger and more economical gains than the native ewes, 
but there was no outstanding difference between fattening natives and westerns. 

Fattening on corn, milo, hegari, wheat, and oats, with cottonseed 

.cake and alfalfa, A. K. Mackey and J. M. Jones (Terns Sta, Bui. 465 (1932). 
pp. M).~~Gontinuing these Iamb-fattening experiments (E. S. B., 66, p. 60), it 
was shown that the addition of cottonseed cake to a ration of alfalfa and 
grain resulted in a marked decrease in the amount of grain and hay required 
per unit of gain and when added to a ration of whole threshed sorghum 
grain and alfalfa increased the rate of gain. The productive value of cotton- 
seed cake in a ration of threshed mile and alfalfa was appreciably higher 
than its calculated value in a balanced ration. Cottonseed,. cake increased ■ the 
appetite of the lambs and, improved their, carcasses because , of the higher finish,' 

..There was no advantage in' grinding' thr^hed' milO', or' hegaH 
When fed with cottonseed cake oats produced satisfa'Ctory ■''gains, ^ and , Wh 
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fed according , to appetite effected a saidng in alfalfa. Feeding gronud ear 
corn with husks did not produce as much finish as shelled corn, but the lambs 
made good gains and required less grain and hay per unit of gain. Wheat and 
hegari or a combination of the two produced practically the same gains as 
shelled corn. The carcasses of iambs fed shelled corn showed more finish 
than those fed wheat, and wheat produced better finished carcasses than hegari. 
The productive energy values of these feeds calculated from the results of 
the feeding tests agreed closely with those ealeulatecl from production coeffi- 
cients and analyses of feeds. 

Light feeder lambs required less feed per unit of gain than medium weight 
lambs, but lacked in finish as compared to the heavier lambs when fed for 
the same length of time. 

Colorado dryland fattening rations for. swine, E. J. Maynard, H. .B. 
OsLAND, and J. F. Brandon {Colorado Sta. Bui. $96 (19S2), pp. 20, figs, 3). — 
This bulletin contains data on the results of three swune feeding tests, the 
first of which was previously noted (E. S. R., 62, p. 254). 

In the second test 9 lots of 10 i>igs each, averaging approximately 70 lbs. per 
head, were fed for 120 days. The grains fed were in lot 1, shelled corn ; lot 
2, ground barley ; lot 3, ground millet ; lots 4, 6, 7, and 8, ground corn and ground 
millet ; lot 5, ground barley and ground millet ; and lot 9, ground hay-millet 
seed. A protein mixture composed of tankage, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa meal 
2:1 : 1 was fed in lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9. Lot 6 received no protein supple- 
ment ; lot 7, 60 per cent of protein tankage ; and lot 8, 50 per cent of protein meat 
and bone meal. The average daily gains in the respective lots were 1.9, 1.0, 1.8, 
1.9, 1.8, 0.6, 1.9, 2, and 1.8 lbs. per head. In this test ground millet had a feeding 
value of 98.9 per cent that of shelled corn, and ground barley 85.4 per cent, while 
ground hay-millet seed had 91.5 per cent that of ground millet. When mixed 
with corn or barley, millet increased the feed consumption and daily gains and 
reduced the protein requirements as compared with a single grain. Of the 
protein supplements 60 per cent tankage proved to have the highest feed replace- 
ment value, followed in descending order by the meat and bone meal and the 
triple mixture. 

The third test was conducted for 115 days wfith 9 lots of 7 pigs each, 
averaging 48 lbs. per head. The scheme of feeding in the first 7 lots was a 
duplication of the above plan, and lot 8 received the same ration as lot 9 
above. In this test lot 9 was fed ground corn, ground millet, and a protein 
supplement made up of equal parts of tankage and cottonseed meal. The 
average daily gains in the respective lots were 1.5, 1.3, 1.5, 1.4, 1.4, 0.3, 1.7, 
1.4, and 1.5 lbs. per bead. Based on the results of this test barley had 73 per 
cent the feeding value of corn, millet 87.9 per cent, while the hay-millet 
seed was worth 104.9 per cent as much as the millet. The difference in the 
value of millet in this and the previous test was due to the fact that the millet 
in the last test was not thoroughly ground. Difficulty was experienced in 
feeding the lot receiving no supplement, and the animals showed definite signs 
of malnutrition. Tankage again proved to have the highest feed replace- 
ment value, followed in descending order by the double and triple mixtures. 

The use. of ice in curing pork on the farm, J. 0, GtRIMES, W. E., Sewbix, 
and G. L Cottier (AlaMma Bta, Girc. 62 {1932), pp. 8, figs. 2). — Based on the 
results of 20 tests, recommendations are made for the successful curing of 
pork under southern eonditions either by the brine cure or the dry cure 
methods.':" The' following 'points "are essential to The success' '.of these "'methods:'. 
(1) ' Sanitation,".' '(2) thorough chilling during the . 24 to , 48 hours; . immediately 
following 'Slaughter,.' (3) . complete coverage of the' meat with the curing mix- 
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tore, and (4) careful separation of each piece of meat during the curing 
process. The last two points apply only to the dry cure method. The brine 
cure was safer than the dry cure during warm weather. 

liquid and condensed milk for chicks, B. B. Eobeets (Poultry Sol,, 11 
(1932), Wo. Jf, pp. 226-233) .—This study, made up of five experiments involving 
19 lots of chicks, was undertaken at the Indiana Experiment Station to deter- 
mine the optimum amount of meat scrap to use for chicks up to 8 weeks of age 
when the only drink o:Kered was liquid skim milk, and to obtain more informa- 
tion on the relative value of liquid buttermilk, liquid skim milk, and condensed 
buttermilk. 

Chicks receiving mashes containing 0, 5, 10, and 15 per cent of meat scrap 
with liquid buttermilk ad libitum showed growth rates during the first 8 weeks 
which varied directly with the amount of meat scrap fed. The increased gains 
were apparently due to the extra protein rather than to the minerals furnished 
by the meat scrap. Liquid skim milk and condensed buttermilk were equal or 
supeinor to liquid buttermilk when fed with the same mash. A mash containing 
10 per cent of meat scrap fed with liquid milk as the only drink appeared to be 
a practical feed for growing chicks. The chicks making the largest gains 
as a rule consumed the largest quantities of both mash and milk and also re- 
quired less feed to produce a unit of gain. The choice of liquid buttermilk, 
liquid skim milk, or condensed buttermilk should depend upon cost, availability, 
and convenience of feeding. 

The comparative value of yellow corn, yellow milo, and hegari in a diet 
for growing chicks, B. W, Heywang and B. B. Morgan (Poultry Sol, 11 
(1932), ' No. 5, pp. 307-317, fly. i).— White Leghorn chicks w^ere divided into five 
lots of 40 birds per lot in each of two experiments at the U. S. Poultry Experi- 
ment Farm, Glendale, Ariz. The basal ration used contained 40 per cent of 
yellow corn meal, while in the experimental diets yellow milo meal or hegari 
meal replaced from 50 to 100 per cent, respectively, of the yellow corn meal. 
Both tests w^ere conducted for periods of 13 weeks. 

It w’as found that either yellow milo or hegari could replace from 50 to 100 
per cent of yellow corn in an otherwise adequate diet, particularly if the ration 
was fed until the chicks averaged about 1.5 lbs. in weight. The growth-feed 
consumption ratio was not appreciably changed by the substitution of either 
of these sorgluims for the yellow corn. The ‘‘physiological ” efficiency was 
progressively lowered by the substitution of ^ or 40 per cent of either of these 
grains for equal weights of yellow corn, but the significance of this difference 
was not clear. ■ ' ■ ^ 

; Grain and sklnimilk versus grain and mash , for' egg production, O, S. 
WiELHAM ([OMajiomal Pilnhandle Sta., Panlmndie BuL JfJf (1932), pp. lO ). — 
White Leghorn pullets were divided into three lots of 21 birds each and were 
fed for approximately 10 months. The housing and pastures provided were the 
same for all lots. Lot 1 received a laying mash whicli had been successfully 
used in egg-laying contests with wheat as a scratch feed ; lot 2 Avas fed a 
mash made up of as many home-grown grains as possible with Avheat as a 
scratch feed; while lot 3 received only whole wheat and skim milk. 

Wlien plenty of Avinter pasture was available lot 3 came AVithin 1.9 cts. 
per pullet of making as large a margin over feed costs as lot 1 and within 19.8 
cts. as much as lot 2. The feed cost per dozen eggs was 0.05 ct more in lot 3 
than In lot 1 and 0.T6 et more than in lot 2. The production in lot 3 was more 
susceptible to environmental changes than production in the other lots. The 
ration fed in lot 2 was more efficient than either of the other rations. The 
birds in lot 3 carried the most flesh, while those in lot 1 were the thinnest. 
There was no evidence of internal parasites in any of the lots. 
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CFiide filler in. cMcken rations, L. Mosbis, R. B. Thompson, and V. O. 
Hellee (Poultrp &ci., 11 {1BS$), Wo, 4, PP^ 219-9.25) .—Contimimg tills study 
(E. S. R., 64, p. 763) at tlie Oklahoma ■ Experiment Station, six lots of cMcks 
were fed rations Yarying in fiber content from 3 to 10 per cent. The averages 
of two yeai\s’ work showed little difference in the coefficients of digestibility of 
the various nutrients for the different lots. Even the 10 per cent level ^ of fiber 
did not materially depress tbe digestibility of the other nutrients. The rate of 
growth and feed consumption were practically the same in all lots np to 21 
weeks of age. While mortality varied among the lots, there was no correla- 
tion between this factor and the amount of fiber in the ration. The average 
age of maturity and the average egg production per hen was not affected by the 
percentage of fiber in the ration. 

These results indicate that the amount of fiber in the chick ration can be 
increased to as much as from 8 to 9 per cent without harmful effect on chick 
mortality, rate of growth, feed consumption, age of maturity, or egg production. 

Sources of vitamin A, particularly alfalfa products, for maintaining* 
the life of chicks, B. W. Heywang and H. W. Titus {Poultty Sek, 11 {19S2)j 
Wo. 4, pp. 2S4-2S8, ftps, 2). — ^Two experiments, each of 140 days’ duration and 
involving six lots of 38 day-old White Beghom chicks in each test, were under- 
taken at the U, S. Poultry Experiment Panii, Glendale, Ariz. The basal 
rations used in the two tests were practically identical. To the basal diet 
were added varying amounts of the following vitamin A supplements: Fresh 
alfalfa, sun-cured alfalfa meal, sun-cured alfalfa leaf meal, cod-liver oil, and 
yellow carrots. 

It was found that vitamin A had a distinct value for maintaining life in 
chicks fed a ration deficient in protein as well as in vitamin A. In this study 
fresh alfalfa, cod-liver oil, and yellow carrots were richer in vitamin A than 
either son-cured alfalfa meal or leaf meal. While the sun-cured alfalfa meat 
was less satisfactory than the sun-cured alfalfa leaf meal as a source of vitamin 

A, neither supplement when fed at a 10 per cent level was adequate for 
satisfactorily maintaining life in these tests. 

In both tests the birds receiving the basal ration only or the basal ration 
ifius carrots or cod-liver oil had colorless skins and shanks, while those receiv- 
ing alfalfa products had skins and shanks of varying shades of yellow. 

Boes vitamin A possess vitamin B-sparing properties when fed to grow- 
ing chicks? J. E. Hunteb, R. A. Butcher, and H. C. Knandel {Poultrp 
11 {1952), Wo. 4, PP‘ ^59, 24 O). — Continuing this study at the Pennsylvania Ex- 
periment Station (E. S. R., 66, p. 261), it was found that adding vitamin A in 
the form of alfalfa leaf meal to leg weakness-producing rations supplemented 
with irradiated ergosterol did not appear to have a sparing effect so far as the 
ossifying properties of vitamin B were concerned. 

The influence of vitamin B on hatchability and egg production, H. D. 
Beanion and J. B. Smith {Poultry ScL, 11 {1982), Wo. 5, pp. 251-265, fig. 1}.— 
Studies reported in this paper from the Ontario Agricultural College, Canada, 
were planned to compare the influence of vitamin B from cod-liver oil and 
from irradiated ergosterol on hatchability and egg production. Six lots of 
14 Barred Rock pullets and one male each were placed in batteries away 
from direct sunlight and wei;e fed a basal diet containing little or no vitamin 

B. To the basal diet was added in the respective lots: No supplement, 2 per 
cent of cod-liver oil, 2 per cent of 10 B cod-liver oil, 2 per cent of viosterol 
diluted to eod-liver oil potency, 2 per cent of 250 B viosterol, and 1 c c of 
' 10,000' B viosterol. . : 

" ■ -The; percentage hatchability over a ' 6-months period, was 16.7ff:1.8," '4'9.2firl.3, 
■43.6±1.S, 23,3±:1,9, 68.3±1.1, and - 13 . 2 ± 1 . 5 , , respectively. , ' The total egg 'pro* 
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cliietioii for 6 months was 388, 838, 929, 460, 1,197,. and ,384 in the respective 
lots, but the record for lot 6 was for 10 hens only. These results show, that 
vitamin D is an important factor in both hatchability and egg production, and 
that viosterol is not as efficient as cod-liver oil in these respects. The hens 
ill this study exhibited, a high resistance to overdosage of vitamin D. 

The relationship of skiili ineasnremeiits to cycle and egg procliictioiit 
D. E. Marble {Poultry 11 {19S2), No. 5, pp. 212-218^ figs. 2 ). — study of a 
group of 100 White Leghorns and another group of 47 Barred Plymouth Bocks 
was undertaken at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station to determine whether 
there was any correlation between head type and production. A total of 6 
length, 2 depth, and 6 width measurements of the skull of each bird wms made. 
These measurements and ratios of the measurements were correlated with 
SOS-day egg production during the pullet year and with the mean length of 
cycle for the first laying year. 

The correlation analyses showed no consistent relationship for any of the 
factors under observation during the first laying year. 

The infliience of sex oh the size ■ and coiiiposition of tibiae of growing 
chicks, A. D. Holmes, M. G. Piggott, and W. B. Moore (Poultry ScL, 11 (1982), 
A’o. 4, pp. 243 - 249 , ligs. S ). — For this study the authors divided day-old Rhode 
Island Bed chicks into 14 lots of 50 birds each. All lots weve housed and 
fed in an identical manner. Groups of 3 male and 3 female chicks were selected 
from each lot when the birds were 3, 6, and 9 weeks of age. These chicks 
were kiiiecl and the left tibiae promptly dissected. The tibiae were dried, 
measured, weighed, ashed, and analyzed for their calcium and phosphorus 
content according to sex and age. 

It was found that the tibiae of the male chicks were generally longer, of 
greater diameter, and heavier than those from the corresponding female 
chicks. At 3 weeks of age the ash, calcium, and phosphorus content of the 
tibiae of males slightly exceeded that of females, but at 6 weeks of age 
these analyses were definitely in favor of the female chicks and at 9 weeks 
the difference had become more pronounced in favor of the female chicks. 
The authors suggest that the relative increased mineral content of the tibiae 
of female chicks may be associated with future reproductive demands. 

Why some .bens lay more eggs than others, H. E, Alder (Nebraska Sta. 
Oire. 44 (1932), .pp, 7, figs. 6). — In this circular the author discusses the genetical 
and management factors that are necessary for good egg production. The 
genetical factors discussed are intensity, good rhythm, persistency, early ma- 
turity, vitality, vigor, and lack of pauses. The management factors included 
hatching and , raising young stock, nature .of feed., feeding practices,' housing, 
and , disease control. 

Some observations on fertility in White’ Wyandottes, W. L. S. Hinohatjgh 
iSarper A4ams VUl. Poultry Jour., 17 (1981-82), No. 11, pp. 555-560). — Find-' 
ings available from statistical material obtained on the problem of fertility 
in White Wyandottes covering a period of 9 years are presented in this paper 
from the; National Poultry .Institute, England. , 

It is shown that the figure for the average fertility of a mating tends to 
oDscure actual facts. When the birds observed were grouped according to 
their percentage fertility it was found that 54.3 per cent showed fertilities 
over 85, 10 per cent were under 5, and 35,8 per cent varied from 5 to 85. There 
was no evidence to indicate that fertility was lower in yearling hens than 
with pullets. Biniilar .results were , observed ''With' the ..males;, whose records 
were . examined.;. There ,wms uo evidence of regular seasonal .variation, in, fer- 
tility, and the effect of adverse weather conditm could be overcome by good 
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management. It was fonnd that the first two weehs of tlie iiicubation period 
was a good indicator of the fertility of females. 

Feliets versus niasli for table duck production, V. K. Tallent {Harper 
Adams UHL Poultry Jour., 17 (WSl-SB), Ho. 11, pp. 5S9~5If3), — In studies at the 
National Institute of Poultry Husbandry, England., ducklings were divided into 
groups, each fed a ration made up of the same ingredients, but in one lot given 
feed in the. form of pellets and in the other lot in the form of a wet mash. 
For the first five weeks of the test it was necessary to dampen the .pellets 
before the dncklings would consume them. 

The mash-fed ducklings attained a slightly greater final weight than the 
pellet-fed ducklings. The feed consumption and cost were practically the 
same in botli lots. It had been believed that feeding the pellets would save 
time and labor as compared with feeding the wet mash, but the fact that the 
pellets had to be moistened for five weeks, that ducklings fed pellets consumeo 
about twice as much w^ater, and the slightly higher price of the pellets offset 
the advantages claimed for them. 

The sexing of ducklings, V. K. Tallent {Harper Adams Util Poultry Jam*. 
17 {1931-32), Ho. 11, pp. 553, 554, ^)- — In this article from the National 

Institute of Poultry Husbandry, England, the author discusses a method foi 
determining the sex of ducklings when they are a few clays old. 

How" to raise turkeys successfully, also guineas, peafowl, and pheasants, 
H. M. Lamon and J. W. Kinghokne {Washington, D. C.: Authors, 1932, pp. 
138, ftps. 31).— This treatise was prepared to give the latest available informa- 
tion on mating, breeding, hatching, brooding, rearing, feeding, and combating 
diseases and parasites of turkeys. Information is also given on the .prepara- 
tion for market and marketing of turkeys. Corresponding chapters are in- 
cluded on guineas, peafowls, and pheasants. 

DAIEY FAEMIHG— DAIEYIMG 

[Experiments with dairy cattle: and dairy products] {ArJcansas Sta. Bui 
280 (1982), pp. 39, /fO). — In this report data are presented covering studies on 
tlie value of alfalfa hay for dairy heifers during growth and lactation and the 
use of hypochlorites as deodorants in the manufacture of butter, by C. O. 
Jacobson, and analyses of butterfat, by M. S, Libbert. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle and dairy products] {lUinois 8 fa. Bpt. 
1932, pp. 112, 113, 114-126, figs. 5). — The studies with dairy cattle include data 
on an improved method for measuring the worth of sires, by W. W. Yapp; the 
feeding value and yields of soybean hay cut at different stages, by W. B. 
Nevens; new correlation formulas for simplifying studies of milk yields, and a 
study of a new phase of persistency of lactation, both by W. L. Gaines ; and 
variations in milk energy formulas for dairy breeds, by O. R. Overman and 
Gaines. , 

Studies on milk and dairy products include the buying of cream by grade, by 
C. A. Brown; improving the whipping properties of cream, by P. H. Tracy and 
R. J. Ramsey ; the size of fat globules in milk, by M. H. Campbell and Yapp; 
a direct method of counting bacteria in milk, and sodium hydroxide as a ster- 
ilizing agent, both by M. J. Prucha; and the superior food value of some evap- 
orated milks over whole milk, by Nevens and D. D. Shaw. 

flnvestlgations with dairy cows and dairy products in OMahoiiia] (Okla- 
homa Rpt. 1921-32, pp. 146-175, figs. 3).— The' experiments' with 

dairy ..cattle, included results; of studies' on, the use 'of cottonseed meal in d.,airy 
rations,' and calf .' feeding (including 'vitamin deficiencies), by A. H.. , Kuhlm.an, 
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B. ■ Weaver, anci 'W. D. Gallup ; the inadequacy of native pastures for milk 
production^ mangels v. corn silage for milk cows, the use of mung bean hay in 
the ration for milking cows, growth and development of dairy calves, protection 
of dairy cattle from flies, and grading up scrub cows by the continued use of 
purebred bulls, by Kiihlman, P. C. McGil Hard, and Weaver. 

Data are reported from studies on improving the quality of Oklahoma butter, 
the place of the cheese manufacturing industry in Oklahoma, and ionic equilib- 
ria in ice cream mixes (including a test to detect neutralized cream and a 
method for keeping cocoa in suspension in chocolate milk) , by B. L. Pouts, 
J. I. Keith, and Weaver; sweet curd cottage cheese, by Keith and Fonts; and 
the effect of cottonseed meal on dairy products, by Keith, Kuhlman, Weaver, and 
Gallup. 

Feeding alfalfa and timothy hays to dairy cows, C. W. Holdaway, W. B. 
Bixett, J. F. Eheaut, and H. G. Cunningham, je. {Yirginia Sta. Tech. Bui. 
45 (1982), pp. 27 j fig. i). — Continuing this study (E. S. K, 66, p. 567), little dif- 
ference was found in the digestion coefficients of the protein of a ration com- 
posed of alfalfa hay and grain and those of a ration of timothy hay with a 
grain mixture to which enough protein had been added to balance the protein 
of the alfalfa ration. The amounts of total nutrients digested by the cows 
were practically the same so far as requirements were concerned. Under the 
conditions of this test there was a marked difference in favor of the alfalfa 
ration* 

During the first three months of lactation the average number of kilograms 
of milk produced per therm of energy was 2.6 and of butterfat 0.08 for the 
alfalfa ration and 2.2 and 0.07, respectively, for the timothy ration. During 
the fourth to ninth months the production was 1.9 and 0.06 kg of milk and 
butterfat, respectively, for the alfalfa ration and 1.6 and 0.05 kg for the 
timothy ration. Calculating the yields to a uniform net energy basis, the 
timothy ration produced 84 per cent as much milk and 83 per cent as much 
butterfat as the alfalfa ration during the first three months and 88 and 90 
per cent, respectively, during the fourth to ninth months. A period of from 
2 to 2.5 months was required to overcome the effects of the timothy ration 
when changes were made in feeding from timothy to alfalfa. Losses in live 
weight during the first three months of lactation were 15 kg more for the 
alfalfa than for the timothy ration, indicating that alfalfa stimulated milk 
production more than timothy. The net energy efficiency factors for milk 
production were lo-vvest during the latter part of the lactation periods. 

Digestion trials were conducted during the first three months and during 
the fourth to ninth months of each lactation. The average daily intake of 
ealcium and phosphorus was T70.2 and 80.9 gm, respectively, for the alfalfa 
ration and 66.5 and 62.7 gm for the timothy ration. During the first three 
months none of the cows on timothy showed negative balances of calciiini, hut 
one cow on alfalfa was in such a state. However, the average body gains of 
calcium were 111.8 gm per cow for the 5-day digestion trial on the alfalfa 
ration and 71*1 gm on the timothy ration. During the fourth to ninth months 
all of the cows fed alfalfa gained calcium, hut two of the cows on timothy 
were in negative calcium balance, probably due to low feed intake. While the 
alfalfa ration contained slightly more phosphorus than the timothy ration 
during the first three months, the cows on alfalfa showed larger negative 
balances than those on timothy. However, during the period from the fourth 
to the ninth months the cows on alfalfa retained more phosphorus for milk 
production and body reserves than ■ they did during the early'' period. - The' data 
indicate ■ that cows producing large quantities of milk for long periods showed 
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negative ■ balances of calcium during the early part of lactation and probably 
for the greater part of the succeeding six months, and also showed that serious 
negative balances of phosphorus may be expected during this period. With 
such cows positive calcium balances were to be expected when the milk flow 
declined, but with prolonged high milk production by the forced feeding of 
low-phosphorus feeds and allowing the cows to remain unbred would continue 
to deplete phosphorus to a serious stage. 

Tlie digestibility of artificially dried grass, J. A. Kewlaxder and O. H. 
Jones (Vermont Sta. Bui. S48 (1932), pp. 20). — Using the reversal method, two 
pairs of cows were fed through 2-week collection periods on rations consisting 
solely of artificially dried young grass or fresh green grass. Both feeds were 
highly digestible and were essentially equal in this respect. On the basis of 
90.2 per cent of dry matter the total digestible nutrient content of green gi’ass 
was 63.4 per cent and of dried grass, 64.4 per cent. 

In digestibility the dry matter, crude protein, and nitrogen-free extract of a 
ration of timothy hay, corn silage, and dried grass and of a ration of timothy 
hay, corn silage, and grain were quite similar, but there wms a marked differ- 
ence in the digestibility of tlie crude fiber and ether extract. The crude fiber 
of the grain ration was 16.7 per cent less digestible than that of the 
dried grass ration, while the ether extract of the grass ration was 30.1 per cent 
less digestible than that of the grain ration. Mineral balances of calcium and 
phosphorus showed no indications of greater availability of these elements in 
the grass rations than in the grain rations. 

The effect of feeding irradiated ergosterol to cows on the vitamin I> 
content of milk, W. E. Kbauss, R. M. Bethke, and G. F. Monboe (Jour. Nutri- 
tion, 5 (1932), No. 5, pp. 467~-Jf77). — This study was undertaken at the Ohio 
Experiment Station to determine whether a method could be devised for 
increasing the vitamin I) content of cow’s milk through the feeding of irradi- 
ated ergosterol. Two Holstein cows were fed various amounts of irradiated 
ergosterol dissolved in corn oil over 3- week jjeriods. The vitamin D content 
of samples of butterfat collected during each period wa.s determined biologically 
l)y both the curative and prophylactic methods and compared wuth sami»les 
obtained when the cows were receiving corn oil without ergosterol. 

The antirachitic potency of the butterfat increased from 0.17 Steenhock rat 
units per gram to 2.5 units per gram as the rat units of vitamin D fed increased 
from the control period to 200,000 rat units in the ration. Evidence is given, 
however, which shows that the vitamin D of cod-liver oil is more efficient 
for calcification in chicks than that contained in butterfat from cows fed irra- 
diated ergosterol. The practicability of this method of increasing the vitamin 
D content of milk is discussed. 

The Influence of different levels of fat intake upon milk secretion, L. A. 
Maynaed and C. M. McGay (New York Cornell Bta. Bid. 543 (1932), pp . 40. 
figs. 20). — Continuing this study (E. S. R., 66, p, 662), involving a total of 19 
cows, it was found that removing all but 1 per cent of the fat of a grain 
mixture containing approximately from 6 to 7 per cent of fat by benvine extrac- 
tion and replacing it with an equal amount of isodynamic starch resultecl in 
large decreases in milk and fat yields. When the fat content of the ration was 
reduced to 3 per cent, smaller but significant decreases resulted in the milk 
and fat yields. The effect of this procedure on the percentage of fat was 
variable, but there was no evidence that it was low^ered by the reduced fat 
intake. Substituting starch for fat changed the quality of the secreted fat by 
increasing its iodine number. ' An analysis of the blood plasma, showed 'a "grad-' 
uaMowering of the total fatty acids, phospholipid fatty acids, and cholesterol 
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accoBlpaiiyiiig- the lowered, fat intake. These changes in the lipids showed a 
liigli degree of. paralleitsni. .The glucose values for the whole blood, cells, and 
plasma Avere iiiia.ftected by the cdianges' in tlie fat content of the ration. 

Fat .III etabolis in in the lactating goat, R. 0. Bendkii and L. A. Maynaki.) 
(Jour. DalrM Boi„.15 (I9S2), No. d, pp. 242-253, figs. 5). —In a study at the New 
York' Cornell Experiment Station lactating goats were fed a basal grain, mix- 
ture in mdiieh the fat had been replaced by either starch or an oil. For the 
roughage portion of the ration a combination of ingredients of minimum fat 
content was used. 

The results shoAv that in four out of five cases the feeding of a ration con- 
taining a large amount of protein and total digestible nutrients but only 0.45 
per cent of ether extract caused a decrease of from 25 to 55 per cent of milk 
yields and from 35 to 70 per cent in fat yields for periods of from 15 to 40 days’ 
duration. In the fifth case the low-fat ration was fed for 15 days immediately 
after freshening and had no depressing effect on yields. With three animals 
the substitution of linseed oil or coconut oil for an equicaloric amount of starch 
in a low-fat ration stopped the downward trends in milk and fat yields, and 
small increases in either milk or fat yields followed. With the animal which 
had shown no decrease in yield on the low-fat ration, the substitution of lin- 
seed oil had no effect on milk yield but caused a slight rise in yield of fat. 
These results indicate that at least one of the causes of lowered yields on 
the low-fat ration was a lack of fat per se, but this point requires further 
study.' 

When coconut oil was fed with the basal ration, the fats produced were much 
more saturated and lower in molecular weight than when a 7 per cent fat or a 
linseed oil ration was fed. The curves for iodine number and saponification 
number showed an inverse relation throughout as the animals were shifted 
from one ration to another. These changes in the constants occurred sharply 
in a manner to indicate that with a ration adequate in total digestible nutrients 
the secretion of fat occurs with little intervention from the fat depots. 

Periodic studies of the blood lipids showed that in all cases the curves for total 
lipids, phospholipids, and cholesterol had a marked parallelism as the values 
rose and fell under the influence of various diets, indicating a close metabolic 
relationship. 

[Dairy investigations] (Neiv TorJc State Ski. Rpt. 19S2, pp. 23, 25, 2G ). — 
This report contains preliminary results of studies on the growth of heat-loving 
and heat-resistant bacteria during high temperature pasteuriisation, the effi- 
eieney of a high-temperature short-time pasteurizer of the hot water type, and 
bacterial and chemical phases of cheese manufacture. 

■ThC' Judging of dairy products, C. A. Phillips and P,.' H. Abbott {CaU- 
fernm Bta.CwG. S27 {1952), pp. 42, figs. 18 ). — ^This circular presents score. cards 
and instructions for judging milk, butter, cheese, and ice cream. These in- 
structions are intended primarily for students’ use and contain information 
regarding the cause and methods of determining defects. Appended are rules 
for college students’ contests in judging dairy products. 

.'.A 'factor .in Swiss cheese quality, ; R E.'Hakdell (Awer. Creamery md 
Poultry ... Prod. Rev., 74 (1982) , No. 7, pp. 244, 245 ). — In cooperation with cheese 
factories the U. S. D. A, Bureau of Dairy Industry made a study of the effect 
of different starters on the quality of Swiss cheese. It was found that the 
use of a pure culture of Laetohacillus Indgm in sterilized milk or whey 
did not prevent dead eyes, defective body and texture, or so-called ** stinkers.’’ 
Adding to the pure culture a raw whey starter which contained streptococci 
that had a high thermal death point and which had been incubated at approx- 
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mately 30® C. produced a cheese with better body and texture and of a higher 
grade. A starter containing active strepto(:ocei aided in firming the curd in thC' 
kettle, while the pure culture did 'iiot have this effect. Milk infected with 
streptococci that would survive the cooking temperatures in the cheese kettle 
appeared to be more adaptable to the manufacture of Swiss cheese when a pure 
culture of Gere A was being used as the starter. 

The inaniifactiire of cottage cheese involving the use of dry skim milk, 
W. H. E. Keid and G. L. Pleshman {Amer. Creamery and Poultry Prod. Mev., 
74 (19S2), No. IS, pp, SS4, 5S6, SSS). — In this article from the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station the author describes a method for using dried skim milk in the 
manufacture of cottage cheese. 

Action of an aerobic spore-forming organism on evaporated milk, B, W. 
Hammeb and E. V. Hussono {Jour. Banry BcL, IS {1932), No. 3, pp. '220-229, 
fig. 1 ). — ^Tiie Iowa Experiment Station undertook a study of the cause of an 
outbreak of coagulation in evaporated milk. An organism identified as Baclllm 
cereus w^as isolated from three cans, all of which came from one batch of milk. 
It curdled cans of milk slowly at 37° C., without change in odor or flavor of 
the milk unless the incubation period was extended, but it could be found 
microscopically for only a short time after inoculation into cans and then only 
in small numbers. When inoculated evaporated milk was given a sufficient 
supply of air the organism curdled the milk rapidly, brought about an objec- 
tionable odor and flavor, and could be found in large numbers microscopically. 
Under extended, incubation at 37° normal cans of evaporated milk showed 
partial curdling, an increase in- color, and a change in odor and flavor. 

Since the organism was found in only three cans it did not appear to be the 
primaiy cause of the outbreak of coagulation. Evidence that this was true 
came from the fact that the organism survived in inoculated milk at 37° for 
extended periods, and that there was an inereavse in the soluble and amino 
nitrogen in evaporated milk that coagulated following inoculation wffiile these 
compounds in the milk studied were the same as in normal evaporated milk. 

Eeiation of temperature of ice cream to the distribution of certain of its 
components betiveen the liquid and solid phases, W. 0. Cole {Jour. Dairy 
ScL, IS {1932), No.. 3, pp. 254-26S, figs. 4). — At the California Experiment Sta- 
tion attempts were made to separate the liquid phase of ice cream from its 
solid phase by applying centrifugal force or by the use of a pressure filter. It 
was found that the changes which occur in the freezing of ice cream are chiefly 
concerned with the distribution of moisture bet^veen the liquid and solid 
phases. A study of the cooling and melting curves of ice cream indicated that 
the temperature range at which maximum ice crystallization occurred was Just 
below the freezing point of the mix. The results of the application of a filter- 
ing process to ice cream over a wide range of temperatures substantiated these 
observations. 

The value of these observations in relation to the influence of methods of 
freezing upon texture under commercial conditions are discussed, and an ex- 
planation is presented for the improvement in texture accompanying low draw- 
ing tem,pera tuxes. 

, Useful; milk products and milk preparations, L, Geesheneeld (Amcf. 
Jour. Phurm., 104 {1932), -No. 8, pp. 540-574, fig- 1). — This is a compilation of 
information on the public health aspects of the distribution of milk products and 
on the manufacture, composition, and consumption in the United States of 
various milk products, including condensed, evaporated, powdered, and malted 
milks, ice cre^, special milk beverages (such as buttermilk, kefif, kumiss, 
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Biilgariaii buttermilk, and acidopMlus milk), casern, sugar of luiik, cream, 
blitter, cReese, and reconstructed milk. 

Beta lactose: A new by-product of liiilk, P. F. Shakp {Amer. Creamery 
and Poultry. Prod, Rev,, 74 {19S2), No. 8, pp, 286, 288, 289).— In this article from' 
the New York Comeil Experiment Station, the author describes the benefits 
derivetl and the causes of these faTorable elfects resulting from the use of beta 
lactose in the diet. ■ The marketing aspects of this new by-product are also 
cliseussecl. 
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Veterinary pathology and bacteriology, S. H. Gaigeb and G. O. Davies 
(London: JBailliere, Tindall <& Cox, 1982, pp. YIII-\~610, figs. 19 Jt,)—PviXt 1 of 
this work deals with general pathology (pp. 1-84) , part 2 with the bacteriology 
and pathology of infectious diseases (pp. 85-402), and part 3 with special 
patlioiogj^ of organic diseases (pp. 403-544). An appendix dealing with technic 
Is included (pp. 545-580).' 

Textbook of beliuiiithology, C. E. W. Sprehn {Lehr'bucli der Helminthologie. 
BerUn: Borntraeger Bros., 1932, pp. XVl-Y^PS, figs. 874). — natural history of 
the helminth parasites of the mammalian and avian fauna of Germany, with 
particular consideration of the helminths of man and the domestic and more 
important useful animals. Part 1 (pp. 3-176) is devoted to the general and 
part 2 (pp. 177-801) to the special natural history of helminths, the arrange- 
ment being by classes and families. A host list (pp. 802-892) , an index to the 
genera and species and their synonymy (pp. 893-941), and a bibliography (pp. 
942-996) are included. 

[Work with diseases of livestock] (Illmois 8ta. Rpt. 1982, pp. 84, 85, 101- 
10$, 108-106, m-ni, figs. 5).— The work referred to (E, S. K„ 66, p. 270), by 
'R. Graham, P. Thorp, jr., E. H. Barger, J. P. Torrey, V. M. Michael, B. Roberts, 
and L. E. Card, includes that with infectious abortion, botflies and other internal 
pests of horses and iniiles, simplified incubator fumigation and methods of 
testing ill control work with and heredity of resistance to piillorum disease, 
sanitation in the control of laryngotracheitis in the fowl, and outbreaks of pox 
in pigeons. 

Annual report of the deputy director (animal industry)' and chief 
veterinary o'fiicer for 19S1, H. H. .Bbassey-Edwaeds {Kenya Colony Dept 
Agr, Ann. Rpt 1981, pp. 213-287), — Accounts of the occurrence of and control 
work with infectious diseases of livestock, including ticks and tick-borne 
diseases, are included in this report. 

: ' Amnn^ report of the chief veterinary research officer for the year 1 9S1, 
;'J."Walkse' ''{.Kenya Colony Dept. Agr. Ann. Rpt. 1981, pp. 288-814). — The 
research 'Work' reporte'd upon "deals particularly with East Coast fever arid 
rinderpest, . " 

Government of ' Northern Rhodesia, ■ Bepartment of Animal Health; an- 
nual report 'for the year 1931, J. .Smith, J. P. A. Morris, and R. A. S. Mac'- 
'{NortU. Rhodesia Dept. Anim. Health Ann. Rpt 1981, pp. 44, fig, 1). — 
Included' in' this report (E. S. R., 66, p. 666) are accounts of the, occurrence of 
.and Cbat'i'ol work w^ith infectious and parasitic diseases', of livestock and a brief 
'report of "research , Tvork conducted. 'Catches ,of 'insects' in flytrap' from March, 
4 to April 2, 1931 (p.'30)', a list of flies collected at Bomhwe by the assistant 
veterinary research' officer (p. 31),'. a list "of helminths collected from mammals 
and birds in the , Majza'buka area, .Northern Rhodesia ' (pp, ' 31-34),' a,'' list , "of 
' p'lants 'drenched 'to cattle and sheep, with note'-'on' toxicity 'd'pp. 39-41), 'etc., are, 
incl'iidect In the several .appendixes. 
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[ContrSbiitions on animal pathology] (North. Rhodesia Dept. Anink Mealth 
Ann. Bui., IQM, pp. '9-S7, 40-44 )- — contributions liere presenteci, include 
the following : Notes on the More Important Worms of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs 
in Northern Rhodesia, by P. L. le Rous (pp. 9-24) ; Trypanosomiasis : Some EX’ 
periences Gained in the Fort Jameson District, by G. F. Elliott (pp. 25-28) ; 
Plant Poisoning in Cattle and Sheep in Northern Rhodesia, by R. A. S. Mac- 
donald and P. L. le Roux (pp. 28-37) ; Heartwater, by E. H. Brogan (pp. 
49-42) ; and Inoculation against Redwater and Gallsickness, by R. A. S. Mac- 
donald and P. L. le Roux (pp. 43, 44),. 

■ Annual report of the department, of veterinary science and animal hus- 
bandry for the year ending 31st December, 1931, H. E. Hornby et al. 
(Tanganyika Ter. Dept. Vet. Bci. and Anfm. Bush. Ann. Ept. 1931, pp. [2]4"59). — 
This report (B. S. R., 66, p. 866) includes an account of disease control %vork with 
infectious diseases and plant poisoning (pp. 1-8) and of, research work at the 
veterinary laboratory at Mpvrapwa (pp. 9-46), particularly trypanosomiasis and 
rinderpest. 

Annual report of the veterinary department for the year ended 31st 
December, 1931, W. F. Poulton et ae. (Uganda Vet. Dept. Ann. Rpt. 1931, 
pp. 23).— In this report, dealing with the occurrence of and control work with 
diseases of livestock (E, S. R., 66, p. 467), particular attention is given to rin- 
derpest, which occurred in 9 of the 18 districts in the Protectorate during 1931. 
Ade<]uate control is said to have been obtained in the majority of cases, eradica- 
tion having been effected before serious spread and marked mortality resulted. 

Annual report of the veterinary department for the year 1931, F. J. 
Sheedy (Fed. Malay Btates Vet. Dept. Ann. Rpt. 1931, i)p. 15), — Of the infec- 
tious diseases of livestock here dealt with, particular attention is given to 
rinderpest as it appeared in the State of Selangor, the source of which was not 
definitely traced. 

Annual report of the veterinary department for the year 1931, F. J, 
Sheedy (Straits Settlements Vet. Dept. Ann. Rpt. 1931, pp. Id),— Accounts of 
the occurrence of and control work with the infectious diseases of livestock 
are included in this report. 

Animal health investigations, G. A. Julius et al, (Aust. Cornell Sci. and 
Indus. Res, Ann. Rpt., 5 (1930-31), pp. 21-24)-— This report deals with the 
more important infectious diseases of livestock met with during the year. 

The pathogenicity of the saprophytic acid-fast bacilli, W. A. Hagan and 
P. Levine (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 6, pp. 72S-73S, figs, 2 ), — 
A contribution i>resented at the annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association held in Atlanta, Ga., in 1932. 

Bang’s disease in the Yellowstone National Park buffalo and elk . herds, 
W, M. Rush (Jour. Mammal, 13 (1932), No. 4, pj). 371, 372).— Blood samples 
taken at the time of butchering the surplus buffalo in the Yellowstone National 
Park in December, 1931, wei’e given the rapid plate test, 58 of 110' tested react- 
ing positively and 25 samples being suspicious. Of 32 blood samides taken from 
elk ranging in proximity to the buffalo range, 3 were positive, 8 suspicious, and 
21 negative. 

Blackleg aggressiH' immunization, J. Reichiil and J. E. Schneider' (Jour. 
Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 0, pp. 768-775). — The authors report 
upon an animal protection test that has been worked out for establishing the 
potency of a test dose of blackleg aggressin. “ In the development of the animal 
protection test it has been shown that a definite dose of a potent product will 
protect 66 per cent or more of the treated animals, while 66 per cent or more of 
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the controls' will die of blackleg. .■ The 'animal protection test described will 
permit of the potency standardization of blackleg aggressin.” 

liOiigewity of the ¥iriis of fooutonnense fever (Rickettsia conori ii. sp. ) 
in the tick RMpicephaliis sanguineus [trans. title], E. Bkumpt (Oompt. Rend, 
8og, Biol, IParis], 110 (1932), No. 28, pp. 1199-1202) . — The author here de- 
scribes the virus of boutonneuse fever, transmitted by the brown dog tick, under 
the name R, conori n, sp., and reports upon observations of its longevity in 
this tick. It has been found that the vims can survive without the vertebrate 
host for more than a year and a half. 

On. the hereditary transmission of the virus of houtonneuse fever, or 
exanthematous fever of Marseille, in the tick RMpicephaliis sanguineus 
[trans. title], D. Combiesco and G. Zotta {Compt. Rmd. Boc. Biol, [FarisJ, 110 
.{1932), No, 28, pp. 1223, 1224). — The authors report having found the virus of 
exanthematous fever to pass through the eggs of infected ticks, thus confirming 
the finding of Blanc and Caminopetros (E. S. R., 67, p. 741). 

The control of foot-and-mouth disease by iodine, F. Ware and P. G. 
Banieji (Indimi Jotvr. Yet. Boi, and Anmi. Eusl)., 2 (1932), No. 2, pp. 103-130). — 
Field tests under controlled conditions at the Muktesar Institute on five occa- 
sions during the past few years, the details of which are given in tabular form, 
failed to substantiate the claims regarding the control of outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease by the intravenous injection of iodine. In two outbreaks there 
was some evidence to show that the symptoms were rendered less severe by the 
use of iodine, but the development of lesions was not arrested. It is considered 
that there is no justification for the use of iodine in this disease other than for 
its general tonic effects, since it appears to have no specific action on the virus, 
or at least not the type of virus responsible for the natural outbreaks of this 
disease in the Kumaon hills. 

Value of systemic alkaiinization in influenzal types of disease, R. W. 
I-IixsoN (Jour. Amor, Yet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932), No. 6, pp. 776-789). — More 
than 4,500 eases of bovine shipping fever were treated by the author with intra- 
venous and intraperitoneal injections of sodium bicarbonate solutions of variable 
strength, wdth the result that losses were reduced from 3 to 20 per cent to less 
than 1 per cent. Tvv o thousand c e of an 8 per cent solution administered 
intravenously is said to be most effective. 

Studies on mastitis (New York State Sta. Rpt. 1982, pp. 19-21). — brief 
statement of the work under way with mastitis in dairy herds, detailed accounts 
of w’hich by Hueker et al. have been noted (E. S. R., 68, pp. 377, 530). Brief 
reference to the bacteriology of septic sore throat epidemics follows. 

Baciiitis in Its etiological, biocliemical, pathogenetical, patho-anatomi- 
cal, and clinical asp'OCts:' An experimental and comparative study, J. Maeek 
and 0. Wellmann. Biochemical part, O. Wellmanit {Die Efiachitis in IJiren 
Atioloffischm, Biochemischen, Fatliogenetiscken, Pathologiseh-anatomiscfien, 
miS . KUnisclmnYBezleJmngen: Mine Misperimentelle tmd Vergletchende StuMo. 
Blochemisoher TeiL Jena: Dmtav Fischer, 1932, pp. Y 1 1 4^0, Jigs. iB).— In this 
biochemical part of the ivork previously noted (E. S. R., 67, p. 598), much of 
the data is presented in tabular form. An 11-page list of references to the 
literature is ' included. ■ ' 

The antigenic ■ proteins of SalmoneHa aertrycke, F., J. O’Hara and M.' B. 
Taylor (1w4. Acad, Sci. Proc„ 47 {1931), pp. ^^5-2/,3).-— The authors found it 
possible to separate specific antigenic fractions from the whole bacterial pro- 
tein of j8. aertrpGke. “The whole bacterial protein, under the experimental 
' conditions ■■ of this 'Work,' "was "a' more; powerful antigen., than''''aBy, of the' 'fractions', 
tested. The antigenic fractions obtained corresponded to a mixture of albumin 
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and psendoglobulin, albumin, a mixture of globulin and uncletermined proteins, 
and conjugated proteins. Since tests for globulin and pseudoglobulin were 
negative, this indicates that there are present as antigens albumin, conjugated 
protein, and some other protein or proteins as yet uiidetermined.” 

The haemolytic streptococci: Their grouping by aggiutination, F. W. 
Andbbweb and E. M. Cheistib {[(?1 Brit,] Med. Res. CoumU, Spec, Mpt. 8er. 
Mo. 169 (1962) f pp. 78, fips. 24)- — Following a brief introduction, the subject is 
dealt with under the headings of serological observations (preliminary studies), 
results of absorption experiments, and antigenic analysis of the- hemolytic 
streptococci. 

Tularemia in fur-bearing animals, F . Volkmab (Amer. Fur Breeder, S 
{1982), Mos. 4, PP‘ 11-18; 5, pp. 26, 27). — ^This is a summary of information pre- 
sented in connection with a list of 25 references to the literature. 

Tularemia- from the ingestion of insufficiently cooked rabbit, M. Cbaw- 
FOED {Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 99 {1982), Mo. 18, pp. 1497, 1498). — ^An account 
is given of cases of tularemia resulting from consumption of an insufficiently 
cooked rabbit. 

Immunologic studies on tularemia in rabbits, C. M. Downs (Jour. Infect. 
Diseases, 51 (1932), Mo. 2, pp. 815-828). — In experimental -work it was found 
that “ formaidehydized cultures of Piasteureila] tularensis produce a high 
degree of immunity in rabbits. This immunity is evidenced by delay of invasion 
of the blood stream by the organisms, the production of agglutinins in the blood 
stream, and the marked proliferative and localizing changes shown In the 
lesions in immune animals as contrasted w-ith normal controls. This immunity 
develops slowdy after from six to eight injections. Subcutaneous, Intracu- 
taneons, or intravenous methods seem equally effective.’^ 

Induction of avirulence in Pasteurella tularensis, L. Foshat XJmr. 
Inf eat. Diseases, 51 (1982), Mo. 2, pp. Evidence is here presented to 

show that two strains of P. tularensis from two fatal cases in man lost their 
virulence for certain laboratory animals as a result of prolonged cultivation 
on coagulated egg yolk at low temperature. 

The similarity of pseudotuberculosis and tularemia, H, A. Reimakn and 
W. X Rose (Arch. Path., 11 (1981), Mo. X PP. 58^-588) .—Attention is drawn to 
the similarity between the granulomatous infection classed as pseiidotubercii- 
losis in Europe and tulai'emia. 

Further studies on B. pseudotuberculosis, H. A. Reimann {Amer. tfoiir. 
Upg., 16 {1982), Mo. 1, pp. 206-214, Ms. 5). — The author considers it desirable 
to abandon the term “pseudotuberculosis’* for ail conditions other than that 
associated with Pasteurella {Bacillus} pseudotuherculosis rodentmm Ffeif. It 
is pointed out that the organisms causing plague, tularemia, and pseiidotubercii- 
losis are closely related and belong to the pasteurella group of bacteria. 

The Brucella group, G. S. Wilsqw {Bui. Pyg., 6 (1981), Mo. 5, pp. 889-894)^— 
A brief review of the present status of knowledge, presented in connection with 
a list of 34 references to the litei*ature. 

Autigeuic qualities of a dissociated' strain of Brucella abortus, 'R. 
Gwatkxn (Oanad. Pub. Mealth Jour., 28 (1982), Mo. 10, pp. JiB5-492, ^).— 

In -this contribution,, which presents the results of some experimental work with 
one B strain of R. a&oriftts, attention is called to the striking differences in 
some characteristics, such as antigenic power and virulence, ' and the apparent 
lack 'of change in' others. A ''virulent 'Strain of B. ahortm was dissociated ' by 
growing in 10 per cent immune serum broth. 

-' Efficacy of" -different strains of' Brucella abort'us as' Immuniziiig '■ ^ents 
ag^nst' infectious' abortion, W.,E. Cotton; (Jour. Agr. Res, 4S (1982)", 

162728— 33— -T'' 
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No. 12, pp. 105-724 ) . — Tile author reports upon experiments conducted with the 
view to determining the efficacy of three strains of B. abortus as immunizing 
agents against infectious abortion. . The strains tested were an aviralent 
bovine strain, a virulent swine, and a virulent bovine strain.. The results of 
these experiments indicate that the strain o-f bovine B. abortus avirnlent for 
guinea pigs or the virulent swine strain, when administered to cows and 
heifers 3 to 5^/2 months before service, afforded only slight protection against 
repeated exposure to B. abortus as compared vvith that induced by the viiiilent 
bovine strain. When given after conception, the avirnlent bovine strain seemed 
to increase resistance to the progress of the disease and the swine strain ap- 
peared to give a definite immunity. However, the latter strain is likely to infect 
the udder for long periods and hence its use for vaccinating cattle, because the 
swine strain of B. abortus is generally believed to be more dangerous to 
human health than the bovine, is out of the question. These findings throw 
light on the relation of swine strains of B. dbortus bovine and show the 
danger of infecting the udder with a swine strain of B. abortus if it should, 
by accident, find its way into vaccine. 

Neither the avirnlent bovine nor the virulent swine strain of vaccine, ad- 
ministered from 3 to 5^2 months before breeding, produced much more than a 
slightly greater resistance to the long-continued severe exposure given than 
that possessed by the controls ; nor did either of the vaccines prevent the udders 
from becoming infected. In one instance the swine strain of vaccine caused 
uiider infection. 

vaccine prepared from virulent bovine B. abortus afforded a marked re- 
sistance to abortion and uterine infection under the same conditions as those 
of the two previously mentioned strains, but either did not prevent udder infec- 
tion or was the direct cause of it in half the animals that completed the ex- 
periment. Udder infection, however, was greater among the controls. The 
accidental use of this vaccine on a pregnant heifer caused her to abort.” 

It was found that B. abortus of the swine type, when used as a vaccine 
before conception, may invade the udder and associated lymph glands and 
persist there for at least 1% years. If administered to pregnant cattle it 
may also invade the udder and persist there, without appreciable change in 
character, for at least 4 years. 

Undulant fever of bovine origin due to Brucella melitensis [trans. title], 
M. OiLLES, G. PitEfjs, and CunrY (Rev. G&n. Med. V6t., 41 (1952), No. 488, pp. 
47S-480).—lt is pointed out that undulant fever of bovine origin is not always 
due to abortus. In southern France particularly a cow may be infected by 
B.: melitensis and transmit it to man, as shown by the three cases here reported. 

Some,' observations on the natural course of the Brucella agglutina- 
tion, reaction , in a dairy herd over a four-year period, S. II. Damon (Amer. 
Jour, Mpg., 16 (1932), No. 3, pp. 798-805). — ^Findings in the study of a herd of 
purebred Holstein and Guernsey cattle varying in number from 225 to 250, 
in which blood tests for infectious abortion were made every 2 months for the 
first 2 years, every 4 months during the third yeai*, and twice during the fourth 
year, 'are'Teported in' tabular .form. 

.A contribution to a study of malignant catarrhal, fever of cattle [trans. 
title], A. ConsoN (Arch. Insts. Pasteur IndocMm, No. IS (1931), jpp. 3-72, Ags. 
4)> — ^An account of malignant catarrhal fever, which occurs widespread in the 
five States of French Indochina and is confined exclusively to the ox and 
buffalo. 

Ergotism of cattle , in Hansas,, J. W.', Dumb '' (Jo«n ,Amer. ,Te^,, MedJ: Ass.oe.., 
81 (1932), Wo. 6, pp. 812-816, figs. 2). — A brief account of cases of ergotism met 
-■wife-m ' .Kansas, ' 
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Aa intrad-ernaa! test for tletecting dohne’s disease of cattle, A. Beoekkan 
and A. E. Fogle (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc. ^ 81 {1932), Wo. 6, pp. 795-808). — 
The results obtained by the Ohio Experiment Station and the Ohio Department 
of Agriculture, cooperating in work with the intradermal johniii test, indicate 
that it is as valuable as the intravenous -test in detecting Johne’s disease in 
cattle. When both the intradermal and intravenous tests were used, the re- 
sults more nearly agreed with the post-mortem findings than if either test were 
used alone. 

Studies on bovine mastitis. — VII, The serological characters of mastitis 
streptococci, A. W. Stableforth {Joui\ Oompar. Path, mid Ther., 45 (1952), 
Wo. 3, pp. 185-211). — This contribution is in continuation of those previously 
noted (E. S. R., 67, p, 599). 

It ■was found that “ each of the Groups I, II, and III into which streptococci 
from cases of bovine mastitis can be arranged on cultural and biochemical 
grounds can be further divided by means of serological methods. The methods 
used were precipitation at 50 to 55° C., using extracts prepared with hot m/20 
HCl in saline, agglutination by means of a rapid macroscopic slide technic at 
room temperature, and the corresponding absorption tests. 

Immune sera were rendered type-specific l>y means of preliminary absorp- 
tion. The precipitation test was applicable to all types of sti*epto<„‘occi examined 
except those of Group III, wdiich appeared to be deficient in type-specific pro- 
tein. The slide agglutination technic gave easily read and reprodueihie results, 
and by the methods described both direct agglutination and agglutinin-absor|)- 
tion tests were carried out quickly with minimal amounts of serum and sus- 
pension. Suspensions which were not sufficiently stable for tube agglutination 
tests at higher temperatures were in general satisfactory for the slide test. 
A few strains always gave very granular suspensions and could only be dealt 
with by agglutinin-absorption or by precipitation. Except in the ease of Group 
III, the results obtained by precipitation and agglutinatioii were parallel, In 
group II, however, certain minor diffierences were observed. 

“One hundred and sixty strains from different quarters of 151 animals have 
been examined and among these 9 serological types have been recognized ; 110 
strains were from clinical eases of mastitis.” 

The etiology of bovine nasal gTannloma, S. 0. A. Datta {Indian Jour. Vet. 
SgL and Anini. Hml., 2 (1932), Wo. 2, pp. 131-140, pis. 4). — It is pointed out that 
a few cases of rhinosporidlosis of cattle have been reported in India, but that 
the bovine nasal granuloma proper differs in being a schistosomiasis. “Nasal 
granuloma presents an altogether new localization of schistosomiasis, as com- 
pared with the hitherto known urinary and intestinal forms. Tiie parasite 
resembles BcMstosoma spindalis Montgomery, but certain differences, which are 
under study, have been observed. The true nature of the ‘ granules ’ previously 
described in this condition has been shown to be closely connected with the 
invading parasite, which sets up reactions resulting in the formation of the 
so-called follicles and actinobodies. Examination of nasal discharges in caustic 
potash prepax’ations should be of great value in the diagnosis of the disease 
in future. With the definite information now available regarding the etiology 
of this condition, further experiments with the intravenous administration of 
such drugs as tartar emetic, emetine, anthnosan, etc., are indicated.” 

The curative treatment of bovine pleuropneumonia by administration : of 
neosalvarsan [trans. title], G. Curasson (Bui. Acad, V4t. France:, 5 (1532), 
Wo,. 4 PP* concludes from the work here reported that 

neosalvarsan (novarsenobenzoi, neoarsphenamine) may be considered a specific 
in the treatment of contagious pleuropneumonia, although it does not cure 
severe' .cases' with lesions in, both lungs. . 
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Expeiinieiitai and iiatiiFa!' Streptococcus liemolyticiis infection of the 
iiddei! of tlie cow, E. S. Robinson and J. A. McGomb (Jfmr. Infect. Diseases, 
fil (1912}, 'No. 2, pp. 292-297). — An attempt was made, using a cow naturally 
infected In two quarters with B. epidemlciis, to infect another quarter with 
B. heniohjtlciis tlirougli iujectioji into -the lumen .of the milk canal. It is thought 
that the failure that resulted may have been due possibly to the small size of 
the infecting dose or to the low virulence of the organism. A similar attempt 
with a second cow which had suffered from mastitis due to B. henwluticus 
failed, but succeeded when a larger dose of the same organism was injected. 
This infection persisted in the quarter experimentally infected through a non- 
lactating period, remained present for about six weeks following calving, and 
then spontaneously disappeared. An attempt to reinfect this same quarter 
was successful, although infection persisted for only about a month and then 
again spontaneously disappeared. 

The streptococcic infections of the udder, particularly the so-called 
gelbe gait, M. Seelemann (Die BtreptoTcohken-infektiomn des Enters, insl)eson~ 
dere der delbe Galt. Hannover: M. <& H. Bcliaper, 19S2, pp. VII-j-259, figs. [28]; 
rev. in Jour. Compar. Path, and Then, J)5 {19S2), No. 2, p. 176, 177; Jour. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., SI (1932), N’o. 2, p. 261).— An this monographic account, which 
includes the results of investigations conducted in Schleswig-Holstein from 
1926 to 1931, part 1 is devoted to a historical discussion (pp. 1, 2), part 2 deals 
with the occurrence and distribution of a mastitis known as gelbe gait char- 
acterized by a yellownsh discharge and due to Btreptocoecus agalactiae B. 
mastitidis] (pp. 2-9), part 3 with, the injury and economic importance of the 
affection (pp. 9-28), part 4 with its causes (pp. 29-53), part 5 manner of infec- 
tion and transmssiion of the streptococci (pp. 53-76), part 6 technic and 
methods of milk examination (pp. 77-128), part 7 bacteriology of streptococcic 
infections of the udder (pp. 128-153), part 8 natural course of the disease 
(pp. 154-209), part 9 its treatment and prevention (pp. 209-249), and part 
10 conclusions (p, 249) . A list of 219 references to the literature is included. 
Although it is recognized that mastitis in the cow’ is caused, hy different micro- 
organisms, the prevalent type is considered to be that which can be traced 
In the literature in Switzerland and Germany under the name gelbe gait. 

The toxicity of, .carbon tetrachloride for sheep and cattle: A survey, 
A. L. Rose (Attest. Vet. Jour., S (1932), No. 4, pp. 122-137). — In this contribution 
the author draws attention to the varying conditions under which carbon teti*a- 
ehloride has proved to be toxic when administered to sheep under held condi- 
tions In New' South Wales. ' ' 

' [Sheep ■ losses in ■ Colorado], I. E. .Newsom (Colorado Bta. Ept. 1932, pp. 
57,258).— A brief statexnent is made of sheep losses in the feed lots from coeeid- 
iosis, death losses in Iambs on heavy grain feed, and blackleg caused by shearing 
"wounds.'' 

"'.'Infections abortion of sheep. — FrelimiBary report, W. L. Hindmaesh and 
(Aust. Yet. Jour., 8 {1982), No. 4, PP^ 149-151) .—Thirty of ,120' 
eW'CS that aborted in a flock of 4,(K)0 died of septic metritis. A diphtheroid 
bacillus was cultivated from the uterus of one of the ewes which aborted. 
"Infection of guinea' pigs and a 'ewe with this organism was followedbypre- 
: 'ma.ture birth "and' abortion. 

Infections abortion of sheep 'in ■ Greece [trans. title], B.' ANANiAD^fe. and 
N. Miaoulis (Rev. Gdfi. M4d. J4t., 40 (19$!), No. 4S0, pp. 721-726).— The au- 
thors conclude from the results of serological and bacteriological studies that 
Brucella ahortus has been the cause of epizootic abortion of sheep in Greece. 

Gas gangrene infections of sheep: Passive Smmniiisatlon, A. D. McBwen 
and R. S. Roberts (Jour. Compar. Path, and Then, 45 (1932), No. S, pp. 
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— The authors have found that the great majority , of eases of gas 
gangrene of sheep on the Romney Marsii are caused hy B[acillus] cMuvoei, 
parturient ewes suffering more than other sheep. The use of immune serum 
in the field on cases w^hen there is reason to suspect that a M. ohamoei infec- 
tion may be or may have been acquired is considered to be warranted. 

An epizootic of piieuiiioeiiteritis in sheep in Persia [trails, title], L. Dejlpy 
(Rev, (x^n. M^d. Vet., 4^ {1932), No, ^87, pp, 398-4031 ), — The epizootic here dealt 
with, which appeared in three clinical types, is said to have been due to a 
Pasteurella associated with an undetermined organism resembling the colon 
bacillus. A diagnosis could only he made in the laboratory, since the rapid 
course led to its confusion with anthrax. The serum from immunized sheep 
possessed curative properties permitting effective intervention even in grave 
cases. A vaccine consisting of cultures of the two organisms, devitalized with 
formol, arrested the outbreak. 

Control of the bitter weed plant polsoiious to sheep in the Edwards 
Plateau region, S. E, Jones, W. H. Hill, and T. A. Bond {Tex^as Bta. Bui, 
464 (1932), pp, 23, figs, 10 ). — This is an account of control work with hitter weed, 
a report of studies of the toxicity of which for sheep has been noted (E. S. B., 
66, p. 273), conducted in cooperation with the State Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

In work commenced in the fall of 1931 it was found that hazard areas could he 
economically sprayed with 12 lbs. of calcium chlorate in 20<) gal. of water per 
acre to kill the plant. This spray was effective during humid weather and 
most effective foliowung rains, but did not kill the bitteiweed during dry 
weather when the relative humidity averaged 59.5 per cent or less for a period 
of two weeks following the treatment. Sulfuric acid and petroleum oil sprays 
were ineffective. Burning the bitterweed proved to be ineffective and is a bad 
practice. Scattered plants may be economically pulled along roadways and 
ditches, and in small areas around headquarters and watering places. 

Ten species of msectvS were found feeding on bitterweed, 4 of which were 
new to science. Of these, a weevil of the genus Brachytarsus whose grub feeds 
on the seed w^as of the most importance as an agent of control, about 20 per 
cent of the seed heads collected at 14 places in 11 counties having been de- 
stroyed in the winter of 1931-32. ■ 

It is thought that bitteiweed can he eradicated in some places when weather 
conditions are favorable and insect damage is considerable, and provided con- 
scientious effort is made for several years. Bitterweed seed may not ail germi- 
nate in years when weather conditions are not favorable, but some remain viable 
for at least a year and develop into seedlings the second season. The stocking 
should be adjusted so as to reestablish a good grass tuil‘, the seed-producing 
centers should be destroyed by spraying, and the remaining scattered plants 
.pulled. 

Types of Clostridium welcMi found in dysentei*y of iambs, H. Maesh, 
E. A. Tunnicliff, , and E. Jtjnghere (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 51 (1932), No, A.Ffb 
In work at the Montana Experiment Station, 0. welcMi was isolated 
from the intestines of 33 of 34 very young lambs affected with fatal diarrhea in 
11 outbreaks of the disease. 0. welchii wsls isolated from the intestines of 9 
normal Iambs of comparable age obtained from 2 ranches where dysentery did 
not exist. G, toelchii wsls present in milk from 1 ewe and absent in milk from 
6 ewes, all of which had lost their lambs from dysentery. G. tvelcliii was pres- 
ent In u oulture Trom.,' the, surface of a ewe's .teat.,. Twenty-one strains were.' 
studied, :M'detaii„ ;',AI1 of .these. -strains,.': except the Daling bacillus, were either: 
type 1 or type 2, according to Simonds' classification^ None of the strains 
studied: -corresponded', in, .the differential -reactions' to the variety' of - G. . welofhU' 
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described by Dalliiig as tlie cause of the dysentery of lambs that occurs in 
Engiantl.” 

Studies with tlie strongyloid iieniatocle Haemonclnas coiitortus. — H, 
Potential Infestation curves under conditions of natural reinfection, N. R. 
Stoll (Anwr. Jour. Syf/., 16 {1932), No. 3, pp. 1 83-191, figs. S) . — In continuation 
of liis studies of II. eontortus (E. S. R., 62, p. 378), the author reports upon the 
results which followed exposure of two lambs to the stomach worm under con- 
ditions of natural reinfection. It was possible from the data available to de- 
velop curves of potential infestation, illustrating the enormous disproportion 
between the presumptive and actual infestations of animals under natural con- 
ditions of interplay between parasite and host. 

Coccidia of the sheep and goat: The life cycle of Eimeria nina-koM- 
yakimovi Yakiniofi* and Rastegaieva 1030 [trans. title], L. Balozet {Arch. 
Inst. Pasteur Tunis-, 21 (1932), No. 1, pp. 88-118, pis. In- the studies here 
reported, presented in connection with a list of 77 references to the literature, the 
author includes a table for the separation of five forms of Eimeria wdiich affect 
the sheep and goat, namely, E. intricata Spiegl 1925, E. miomgi Marotel 1905, 
E. parm Kotian, Mocsy, and Vajda 1920, JS. faurei Moussii and Marotel 1901, 
and E. nina-koliEyahimom Yak. and Rasteg. 1930. 

Ob Trichostrongylus pietersei sp, n., a parasite of sheep and goats, P. L. 
Lekoux {Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 10. ser., 10 {1932), No. 59, pp. 502-504, 
figs. 2).— A parasite collected from the gastrointestinal tract of two Blackhead 
Persian ewes which had died is described as new under the name T. pietersei: 
It has also been found to occur in merino sheep and Angora goats in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Diseases of the pig, T. D. Marsh {Malayan Agr. Jour., 20 (1932), No. 9, pp. 
464-469) .---TlTm is a digest of information on the diseases of swine in the Malay 
Peninsula, of which hog cholera is said to be the most dangerous. 

Vaccination of sw ine against tuberculosis with Calmette-Guerin culture, 
B. G. O., P. M. Hates, G. M. Harino, and J. Teaijm {EUgardia ICalifo^ivia 
Bta.l,T {1932), No. 6, pp. 2S5-261) .—FoWov^ing a review of the literature relat- 
ing to the use of B. C. G. as an immunizing agent for tuberculosis in swine, a 
description is given of the experimental methods used and the results of sub- 
cutaneous, intramuscular, intravenous, intradermal, and oral vaccination work, 
the details of which are presented in tabular form. 

One injection of B. C. G. by subcutaneous, intramuscular, intradermal, or 
intravenous routes, or three treatments by mouth, failed to give swine sufficient 
proteetioii against feeding and intravenous infection to prevent generalized 
tuberculosis. Slight resistance as compared to the controls was shown by 
certain groups vaccinated subcutaneously and infected by feeding. Those 
vaecmatecl subcutaneously showed slightly greater resistance against intra- 
veiioos infection than against feeding exposure, as measured by clinical evidence. 
Those vaccinated by mouth showed a slightly gxeater susceptibility to feeding 
infection than tlie control to feeding infection. Swine over 6 months of age 
apjiarently had more natural resistance to feeding exposure tlian 'younger pigs. 
No important differences were noted in the extent of tuberculosis produced 
from 4, 5, 10, 21), and 30 feeding exposures. The B. 0. G. culture used was 
capable of producing small lesions in swine which eventually healed at the 
points where the baeilli lodged after injection. No spread from these primary 
lesions was observed. 

Studies OB rough and smooth variants of Shigella' equiruhs ' (B. 'nephri-' 
tidis-equi), P. R. Edwards (/aw. 

m a report upon the extensive variation foundun the, cultural characters" 
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of S. equiruUs, also known as Blacterimn'} nephritidis eqiii and B, mscosa, 
during the course of work at the Kentucky Experiment , Station, an extended 
account of which has been noted (E. S. R,, 66, p. 575} . 

This organism w^as found to produce both rough and smooth colonies, the 
change from mucoid to noiimucoid being associated with a change of rough 
to smooth. Rough colonies are always mucoid, while nonniiicoid colonies are 
always smooth. The two forms are closely related serologically, the rough form 
producing a larger amount of specific substance than the smooth form. Both 
forms are isolated directly from the tissues of diseased foals, eithex* alone or 
associated. 

Serologic characteristics of Shigella equirulis (B[acteriiiiii] nephritic!! s 
equl), P. R. Edwasds (Jour. Inf ect. Diseases, SI {1982), Xo, 2, pp. 268-272 ). — 
In this continuation of the studies above noted, the serologic characteristics 
of 40 cultures of B. equiruUs studied by agglutination, precipitation, complement- 
fixation, and agglutinin-absorption tests are reported upon. The strains investi- 
gated formed a heterogeneous serologic group. With antiserums prepared from 
seven strains, only three cases of serologic identity were noted. 

[Poultry disease studies in Oklahoma], 0. E. Goff and R. B. Thompson 
(OhWiomd Bta. [Bien.'} Rpt. 19S1-S2, pp. 136, 137, Uil-UiS ). — The importance 
of control work with pullorum disease and the various commercial methods 
of testing to detect its presence are discussed. Results with vaccination as 
a means of control of fowl pox are reported. 

Natural resistance to disease in the chicken, I— III, W. V. Lambert {Jour. 
Immunol., 23 {1932), Xo. 3, pp. 229-240, fig. 1; 241-2S1; 253-260, figs. 2 ). — This 
contribution is presented in three parts. 

I. The effect of selective breeding on natui'al resistance to foiol iyphoid . — This 
is a report on the results obtained in five generations of selection for resistance 
to a standard infection with the fowl typhoid bacterium in the chicken. “A 
marked increase in the resistance of the selected population has resulted, the 
observed mortalities in the selected stocks, from the first to fifth generations, 
being 39.8, 29.3, 15.4, 15, and 9.4 per cent. In the unselected (control) popula- 
tions tested concurrently the respective mortalities were 89.6, 93.2, 86.2, 86.4, 
and 85 per cent. A combined total of 3,355 chicks, 1,999 in the selected and 
3,356 in the control stock, was used in these studies. Reciprocal crosses of 
selected (resistant) with unselected birds demonstrated that the male, as well 
as the female, transmits resistance to the offspring, and that a passive transfer 
of immunity was not a great, if existent, factor in the enhanced resistance of 
the selected progeny.” 

II. Bactepiologwal studies upon surviving birds of the resistant stoch in r ela- 
tion to progeny resistance .— Extensive bacteriological examination of tlie 
organs of 61 breeding birds, all survivors of a fowl typhoid infection, showed 
21.3 per cent of them to he carriers of Blalmonella] gaUmariim. The ovary 
was the most frequent seat of localization of the bacterium in the females. 
Only 1 of T males examined proved to be a carrier. Chicks hatching from 
the carrier hens proved slightly, but not significantly, less resistant than those 
from noncarrier hens. The mortality among 129 chicks from carrier hens was 
44.2 per cent and among 366 chicks from noncamer hens 40.2 per cent The 
nonearrier hens were those from which the organism was not isolated. Data 
secured from hacteriologic examination of a smalT number of chieks Miied at 
varidus intervals after infection suggest that chicks from the selected popu- 
lation are more refractory to the fowl typhoid organism than are chieks from 
an unselected population. Agglutination tests on the blood serum of these 
chicks ■ indicate that ■ the "young chick lacks ' 'the, , ability to develop aggliil inins 
of'high titer/'if atAll.”, ' 
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III. The comparaMve' resistanee of different breeds. — A total of 1,568 chicks 
from five breeds and strains of the fowl, and of one group consisting of hybrids 
between two of the breeds, were injected in the same way with a standard 
dosage of virulent foAvl typhoid bacteria. The percentage of mortalities re- 
sulting for the various breeds ranged from 79.7 in the White Plymo'iitli Rock 
to 94.4, in the Rhode Island Red and for the hybrids between the White Leghorn 
and Rhode Island Red 86.4. 

A list of references accompanies each of the three parts. 

Incubator and hatchery sanitation and inspection, C. A. Brandi-y {Vet. 
Med., 27 (1932), No. 10, pp. 442--44o). — This is a contribution from the Kansas 
Experiment Station. 

OoccMiosis of chickens, J. R. Beach {North Am er. Yet., 13 {1932), No. 10, 
27S2, 53, figs. 4)- — Tliis is a practical contribution. 

Carriers of Infections bronchitis, A. Komarov and F. R. Beatjdette {Poultry 
Set., 11 {1982), No. 6, pp. d35-3dS). — An attempt wnrs made at the New Jersey 
Experiment Stations to determine the distribution of the virus of infectious 
laryngotracheitis in the body of birds affected with or dead of the disease. 

“ The liver, spleen, kidney, ovary, and peripheral blood were taken during the 
incubation period, at the height of the disease, and from dead birds, but in no 
case W’as the virus found. Tlie virus could always be demonstrated in the 
trachea of affected birds. The examination of recent and old reeovei*ed birds 
revealed the fact that certain ones continue to carry the virus in the upper 
respiratory tract. It is thus conceivable that some of the recovered birds may 
serve as reservoirs of infection and cause a fresh outbreak in tbe oncoming 
susceptible population. Transmission experiments by contact with such birds 
are being carried on.” 

The etiology of fowl paralysis (a review of Hteratnre) , J. Biely and 
V. B. Palmer (FcA Rec., 12 {1932), No. 44, pp. 1302-1309) .—In this contribution 
the authors briefly review the available literature on the subject of fowl pa- 
ralysis, with particular reference to the rOle played by intestinal parasites, a 
virus, or other agencies in the causation of the disease, and in connection with 
a list of 74 references to the literature. 

Observations on the gonads of male birds affected with fowl paralysis 
(neiirolyniphoiiiatosis gallinarmn ) ■, J. Biely and V. E. Palmer {Ganad. Jour. 
Res., 7 {19S2), No. 3, pp. 293-299, pis. 2, figs. .“-“Observations are presented on 
six male birds affected with fowl paralysis. Characteristic lymphoid infiltrations 
were found in the nervous system and in the testes. Lymphonmtoiis tumors 
of the testes occurred in three of the birds. Evidence is presented that speniia- 
togenesls was definitely suppressed. 

So-called range paralysis of the chicken, P. D. Patterson, H. L. 'Wilcke, 
C. Murray, and E. W. Henderson (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 81 (1932),' 
.No.,: 6', pp. 747-767,' figs. J).— This contribution from the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion reports upon studies initiated in February, 1930. 

The disease was found to be transmitted “by the injection of suspensions 
made from the lesions found in birds affected with this disease. It was trans- 
mitted also by pen contact. Evidence has been obtained to indicate that it 
may be transmitted through the egg. The injection of a suspension made from 
one type apparently produces practically all the types that are considered as 
expressions of this disease. A different suspension was used in each of three 
groups of chickens. Practically the same results were obtained in each group. 
There is some evidence to indicate that the transmissible ag^mt of this disease 
may be a filtrable virus. No definite- etiologic agent has been isolated as the 
cause of this disease. Coecidia and other intestinal parasites apparently do 
not cause this disease, although they may possibly open up avenues for the 
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entrance of tlie cansative agent and may act as incidental carriers of it. It 
is not a deficiency disease, 

“ In general, the incubation period seems to be long ; according to our 
studies it was usually about two months or longer. The clinical course is very 
variable, usually extending over a period of weeks or months, in some cases 
for a year or more, while in others it is comparatively short. Rarely,' if ever, 
does a complete recovery occur in positively diagnosed cases. Occasionally 
temporary improvement or arrested progress of the disease may be noted. 
The disease seems to spread slowly in affected flocks. As a rule only a few 
birds become affected at a time, but new cases usually continue to occur for 
a considerable length of time. The losses over a period of six months or a 
year, after the first evidence of the disease Is noted, are often high.’" 

PiilloFuni disease infection of the leg joints in baby cMcks, -A. J. Dubant 
and H. C, McDougle {Vet. Med., 27 (1932), No. 8, p. 357, jfigs. 2).— This contribu- 
tion from the Missouri Experiment Station reports the isolation of Salmonella 
pullorum ill pure culture from the svrollen tibiometatarsal joint of chicks 
which commenced to die when a week old. In one of two flocks examined the 
swollen joint was accompanied by a twisted and deformed leg. 

A rare mode of transmission of puHornm disease, H. P. Hamilton (Ve4. 
Jour., 88 (1932), No. 9, pp. 375, 376). — Evidence is presented that the male bird 
may transmit pullorum infection that will pass through the egg without causing 
the serum of the hen to react positively to the agglutination test. 

Comx>arison of repeated rapid whole-blood, rapid serum, and tube 
agglutination tests- for the diagnosis of S. pullorum disease, J. Biblt and 
W. Roach (Jour. Compar. Path- and Ther., Ji5 (1932), No. 3, pp. 224-229). — ^This 
report of studies conducted in continuation of those by the authors previously 
noted (E. S. R., 67, p. 603) presents the results secured from repeated testing, 
for a period of. 3 months at SO-day Intervals, of a smaller group of birds by the 
rapid whole-blood (stained antigen), the rapid serum, and the tube agglutination 
tests. 

Four tests for pullorum disease were made at monthly intervals on 110 year- 
ling fowls by the three methods. “ The percentage of agreement in diagnosis 
between the different agglutination tests wms as follows: 91.3 per cent by ail 
three agglutination tests, 93.8 per cent by the whole-blood and rapid serum 
agglutination tests, 94.7 per cent by the rapid serum and tube agglutination 
tests, and 93.6 per cent by the whole-blood and tube agglutination tests. The 
percentage of agreement of the four repeated tests by the same agglutination 
test was as follows: Whole-blood agglutination test 94.5 per cent, rapid sermn 
agglutination test 97.5 per cent, and tube agglutination test 97.7 per cent.” 

Contribution to a study of avian spirillosis in the Eevant (second note) 
[trans. title], Ij. Ghaillot and L. Saunie ( Bui . Acad. V6t. France, 5 {1932}, 
No. 3,, pp. 112 - 114 ).— Avian spirillosis, i*eported from tlie Levant for the first 
time in 1930 by the senior author,® is said to be particularly prevalent in the 
coastal region, where it caused much loss. 

What is the common/* large roundworm ” of chickens? , 'H. A. BayliS'", 
(Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 10. ser., 10 {1932), No. 59, pp. 520-524). — ^The author 
finds that Ascaridia pe7'8piolUum md A. Uneat a represent a single species of 
world-wide occurrence, for which the name A. galU is available and should 
be', used. ' , , , , ■ ■ ■ 

Efficiency of 'vermifuges for poultry, W. L. Bleeckeb .and, B. M. Smith 
(Arka^isas Sfa. Bui. 280 (1932), pp. 40, 4i )- — Besults obtained with Blackleaf 40, 
iodine vermicide, and Pulvules No. 142 are briefly noted. 

■ ""fi'BuL Acad.Wgt.'Fraace,; 3^ (1930), pp., 3.T8/.379.; 
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Problems and observations concerning: tbe transmission of blackhead 
infection in turkeys, E. E. Tyzzeb {Amer, Phil, &oc, Proo., 71 {1932), No. 6 , 
pp. 407~-410).—ln this discussion the anthor calls attention to the fact that the 
discovery hj Smith and Graybill (E. S. R>, 43, p,. 586), that blackhead may be 
produced by feeding large numbers of the embryonated eggs of the cecal round- 
worm of poultry, HetenMs galUnae, has resulted in the demonstration that 
the infection is actually introduced by the worm egg. Thus, while the black- 
head protozoan as it occurs free in the cecal discharges survives for only a brief 
period, in the egg of the cecal worm it survives for long periodh and passes 
unscathed through the successive freezing and thawing of northern winters. 
The experimental evidence of the occurrence of the blackhead protozoan in the 
worm egg appears to be conclusive, although its presence there has not been 
demonstrated microscopically. It has been found to infect the intestinal tract 
of a certain proportion of the growing worms, but the route by which it travels 
to the reproductive system has not been discovered. It is pointed out that not 
all cecal worms carry the infection, and that a blackhead-free strain of this 
parasite is at present being propagated in the laboratory. 

In a study of the chicken as a source of the disease manifested in turkeys, 
it was found that in this bird the infection, although varying in severity, is 
usualiy mild and followed by a prompt recovery. The organisms thereafter 
continue to multiply in the cecal contents for indefinite periods and are passed 
daily in great numbers. It is now quite obvious that a . healthy chicken carrier 
is a niueli more reliable and fertile souree of infection than a sick turkey in 
which the ceca are often no longer functioning. The wide clissemination of 
worm eggs over the soil makes it clear how the infection is acquired by young 
turkeys reared entirely apart from older stock. It is believed that the chicken 
is the natural host of the blackhead parasite. The survival qualities of the 
blackhead organism as it occurs within the worm egg are quite remarkable, 
Heterakis eggs that have been incubated for four weeks at 38° G. having 
produced infection. 

It is pointed out that the parasite is transmitted to avian hosts, the 
infection being especially fatal to the ruffed grouse in captivity, though on 
account of its feeding habits oeeurring rarely, if ever, in the wild state. Quail 
reared in captivity also frequently show this disease but appear to be some- 
what more resistant than the grouse. The disease is especially serious to 
siiseeptible game birds that have the habit of feeding on ground ranged over 
by poultry. Thus numbers of fatal cases of blackhead are encountered in 
prairie chickens, and this disease has doubtless been concerned in the all but 
complete extermination of the heath hen on Marthas Vineyard Island. Carriers 
have not been found among the ring-necked pheasant, nor has it been possible 
to produce pheasant carriers artificially. 

■Gfironlc ' pulloriini infection in the full-grown turkey [trans. title], 
J. Jansen (Tiidsc/ir. Diergeneeslc., 59 {1932), No. 17, pp. 1047-1049; Qer., Eng., 
Ft, uM., p. 1'049 ). — An account is given of puliorum disease as observed in an 
adult turkey. A post-mortem examination resulted in the finding of a chronic 
oophoritis, salpingitis, chronic i)eritonitis, and small spots on the myocardiuia. 

' An epizootic in. wild geese. due to nematode .'and fungous Infections, ; 
B. O. Ghbistenson {North Amer, Tet., 13 {1932), No. 11, pp. 57-59, fig. i).-— 
An epizootic of wild geese reared in captivity which killed 44 out of 60 young 
birds was found to be due to three diseases which can be diagnosed only by 
post-moitem examination. Omthostoma hroncgiialis occurred in the Canada 
goose (BfwtB oGMudonsiS' (MwiMenstB), .the bean goose {Ans&r fahulis), and 
the blue goose (Oftoa eaorttlosoen^) , all reared in captivity. The gizzard worm, 
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Amidostomum anseris, o€ciirrecl in the bean goose. AspergillMs fumigaius was 
found in the Canada goose and the blue goose. 

Braeunciihis medmeiisis ( Iiiniiaeiis, 1758) appears in the United 
States as a parasite of the fox, E. A. Benbbook {Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Assoo., 
81 (1982), 6, pp. 821-824, figs. 2). — The author reports the finding of I). 

medmemi'S in the subcutis of a fox in Iowa. This parasite, known as the 
guinea worm or Medina worm, has been for centuries a serious problem in 
man and livestock in parts of the Old World. 

Bistemper in minks, R. N. Shaw (Yet. Med, 27 (1932), No. 12, pp. Bll- 
513). — Adult minks are said to show considerable resistance to distemper, to 
which cats, dogs, and ferrets are susceptible, although the young are very 
nearly if not quite 100 per cent susceptible. Homologous auticanine distemper 
serum was found very effective as a preventive and control measure, although 
the immunity lasts not longer than three weeks. 

An experimental infection of the rabbit with Capillaria hepatiea (Ban- 
croft, 1893, D. 0. Moegan (Jour. Relminthol., 10 (1932), No. 2-3, pp. 65, 66). — 
The author reports that a culture of embryonated eggs obtained from the liver 
of a rat infected with G. hepatiea caused the death of two 5-weeks-oid rabbits 
on the twenty-ninth and thirty-first clays, respectively, after a large number of 
the eggs had been fed to them. 


AGEICFLTIJEAL EHGINEEEMC^ 

[Agricuitnral engineering investigations at the Arkansas Station], D. G. 
Caetek, J. B. Woods, and R. M. Smith (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 280 (1932), pp.. 
34-36), — The progress results of studies on cotton machinery, effect of deep 
tillage on soil moisture, control of stem rot of rice by burning, preservation 
of wooden posts, water cooling of milk, and influence of poultry housing 
insulation on egg pro<3uction are briefly reported. 

[Agricnltnral engineering investigations at the Colorado Station], R. L. 
Paeshall, E. B. House, and P. E. Goetz (Colorado Sta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 54-57, 
60-62). — The progress results of irrigation investigations, including pumping and 
evaporation, and of investigations on oil-graveled roads, hair cracks in concrete, 
and sugar beet machinery are briefly reported. The sugar beet machinery inves- 
tigations and most of the irrigation investigations are being conducted in 
cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 

[Agricnltaral engineering investigations at the Illinois Station] {Illinois 
Bta. Rpt, 1932, pp. 115-188, figs. 2), — The progi'ess results of investigations on 
rural use of electricity, by E. W. Lehmann and A. L. Young; size of septic 
tanks, by Lehmann and A. M. Buswell ; tractor lubricating oils and repairs, 
by R. 1. Shawl; plowing for corn borer control, by Young and Shawl; terracing, 
by Lehmann and E. G. Johnson ; improved harvesting methods, by Lehmann and 
Young; crop drying, by Lehmann, R. H. Reed, W. L. Bnrlison, and G. H. 
Bungan ; and stationary spray plants, by Lehmann, Reed, H. W. Anderson, 
and R. L. McMunn, are briefly reported. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Oklahoma Station] 
■iOMalmma Sta. IBien.J Rpt, 1931-32, pp. 7-13, UO, UU ^"^5-217,.^^, 3).^Tte 
progress results of investigations on soil erosion, by N. E. Winters; the use of 
insulating board for stabilizing temperatures in poultry houses, by 0. E. Goff 
and 0. Roberts ; and the use of terraces for the control of soil erosionv by L. E. 
Hazen," are, briefly noted. 

Surface' water supply of the .United' States, Part "11, Geol 

Survey, 'Water-Supply Paper 721 ( 1932 ), pp. Xl-f '#T, 1 )< — ^TliiS' rep'ort:,,:pre- 
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pared in cooperation with the States of California and Oregon, presents 
measurements of flow made on streams in the Pacific slope basins in California 
during the year ended September 30, 1931. 

Index of analyses of natural waters in the United States, 1926 to 1931, 
W. D. Collins and C. S. Howaed (U, S, Geol, Survey, Water-Suppkf Paper 
659-G (19S2), pp. II +191-209 +y). — This report is intended to serve as a guide 
to the larger collections of analyses of the mineral content of natural waters 
in the United States published from 1926 to 1931, and continues earlier work 
(E. S. E., 54, p. 779). 

The travel of pollution underground, A. F, Dappert (Amer. Jour, Pub. 
Health, 22 (1932), No. 9, pp. 9 89-99 If), —This is a condensed version of a paper 
presented at a meeting of the New York State Sewage Works Association at 
Buffalo,- N. Y., in June, 1932. It summarizes different studies on the distance 
of travel of bacterial and chemical pollution from sewmge through soils, bringing 
out that chemical pollution can be carried for a long distance tiiroiigli fine sand 
even when the rate of ground water flow is fairly slow. - 

Bacterial contamination has been found to travel as far as 232 ft. through 
fine sand, but apparently is removed in a relatively short distance. However, 
chemical pollution as indicated by free ammonia tests has been found to travel 
through fine sand for distances considerably in excess of 1,400 ft. 

PuMic Boads, [December, 19323 (U. S, Dept, Agr., Public Roads, IS 
(1932), No. 10, pp. 158-168+12'}, fig. 1). — ^TMs number of this periodical contains 
the current status of Federal-aid road construction as of November 80, 1932, 
an article on The Prohlem of Motor Vehicle Regulation, by H. H; Kelly (pp. 153- 
166), and appendixes on State legislation on certain aspects of motor vehicle 
regulation and maximum limitations imposed by States on size and ^veight of 
motor vehicles on highw^ays outside of incorporated areas, 1932 (pp. 166--168). 

The practical problems of corrosion. — ^Part VII, S’ome tests of protective 
painting: Interim report, S. 0. Britton and U. B. Evans (Jour. Soe. €hem. 
Indm-t Trans., 51 (1932) , No. 28, pp. 211T-218T), — The progress results of studies 
on paint as a protective coating are briefly reported. Wrought iron and copper 
steel, properly painted, appear to give better service than ordinary steel, 
owing to the more adherent character of the rust. Electrolytic iron develops 
rust more slowly than steel at first, but after 2% years there is little to choose. 
A single coat of red lead in the Cambridge, England, atmosphere gives almost 
complete protection to good steel for a period long enough to produce per- 
foration of the specimen (0.32-mm thick) where it is unpainted. 

Balt, moisture, or old rust shut in below a paint coat cause it to fall pre- 
maturely. Mill scale varies greatly in its behavior. A typical scale may seem 
to help an unsatisfactory paint to protect from frontal attack, but below a 
good paint (which by itself should prevent frontal attack) scale aids the 
undermining type of attack and is particularly unfavorable on its effect when 
the time for repainting arrives. A scale broken locally is far more objec- 
tionable than a complete scale, and in such cases rapid peeling of paint and 
scale ' together often occurs. 

Metallic zinc paints can give some protection even at an uncoated gap in the 
coat under atmospheric exposure, while red lead gives some protection at a 
scratch line under immersed conditions. The amount of oil and thinner does 
not greatly affect the value of red lead paints, provided that the paint is not 
so thin as to produce clear channels. Iron oxide paints become steadily less 
protective as they become thinner. The effective life of the paint decreases 
with the drier content if it is applied in dry weather, but increases with the 
drier content if painting is done |n wet weather. 
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The compositions of the metals and paints used are shown in appendixes. 

Oasoliiie automobiles » J. A. Moyer (Neio York and London: McGraiv-Hill 
Book Go., 1932, 4 . ed., pp. IX-i-oOO, figs. 1467] ). — This book contains chapters 011 
automobile types and parts; automobile engines; gasoline and substitutes: 
gasoline carburetors ; automobile ignition ; magnetos and ignition testing ; elec- 
tric starters ; clutches, transmissions, and differentials ; lubrication and cooling 
systems; and automobile troubles and noises. 

The cracking of palm oil, J. C. Morrell, G. Egloff, and W. F. Paragher 
{Jour. SoG. Gliem. Indus., Trans., 51 {1932), Xo. 18, pp. 13ST, 134T ). — -Studies 
are reported on the possibilities of palm oil as a source of motor fuel. Two 
grades of palm oil, Niger and Sumatra, were used as cracking stock. Tlie 
Niger palm oil was reddish-browm and contained approximately 50 per cent 
of free fatty acids. The Sumatra oil was light orange in color, showing about 
6 per cent of free fatty acids. 

A yield of 62 per cent of motor fuel was produced from Sumatra palm oil 
by cracking. At the same time 11.6 per cent of Diesel oil was produced. A 
yield of 71 per cent of motor fuel was formed from Niger palm oil by cracking, 
together with 9.5 per cent of Diesel oil. It was found that the cracked dis- 
tillates from palm oils can be refined to give motor fuel suitable for the opera- 
tion of interaal-combustion engines. 

Palm oils consisting principally of glycerides of the fatty acids break down 
under pressure distillation into low-boiling hydrocarbons with the formation 
of water, aldehydes, fatty acids and glycerides of lower molecular weight, gas, 
and coke. The free fatty acids present in palm oil are decomposed similarly. 
The hydrocarbons resulting from the pyrolysis of palm oil belong to the four 
major groups, namely, olefin, aromatic, naphthene, and paraffin hydrocarbons. 

The Hager knife sled, H. H. Pinnell [iOklahoma] Panhandle 8ta., 
lumdle Bui. 43 {1932), pp. 6, fig. 1). — ^IVIodifications of the common knife sled used 
in the cultivation of listed row crops are briefly described and illustrated. 

Instead of a straight- edged blade the cutting edge is serrated. Otherwise 
the blade is of the same form as those ordinarily used. The serrations are 
obtained by drawing out the edge at intervals of about 4 in. on an ordinary 
straight-edged blade when it is being sharpened. The effects of a serrated 
edge are mainly to increase the cutting efficiency of the blade. It is enabled 
to cut weeds so large as to resist a smooth knife and to cut its way through 
accumulations of trash wffiich might otherwise foul the blade. The serrations 
also serve to maintain the cutting efficiency of the blade after the edge is 
much ' worn. 

The second modification consists of a pair of short secondary knives carried 
on the heel of the sled which are curved up at the end In such a manner as 
to draw into the furrow a sufficient amount of loose soil to cover small weeds 
in the drill row, , thus enabling the sled to do a complete job of cultivation at 
one oi>eratioB., The secondary blades also act to stabilize the implement, rediic-, 
I ng side play and increasing considerably the ease of operation. 

Mechanical corn pickers in Indiana, L. . G. Hobson and R. H. WileMan 
{Indiana Sta. Bul. 362 {1932), pp. 23, figs. 5). — ^Records of costs and performance 
on : 187 mechanical corn pickers operated in nine counties of Indiana, '■ secured 
iii' cooperation with the U. S. "D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics^' ' are 
summarized. The pickers were of the 1-row type, with. and. without;'" a' tank, 
;and '. the ■2-row type. a 

...'■'Machine Imsking, ..particularly .with ■2u-ow 'pickers, was. more .economical" on; 
■most 'Of^"'.'the'..:farms 'in This study during . the ■ 1929 ' a.nd;.'1980'';''sea'Sons; than;' "was 
hand '. husking. '.'■' During' the .■lOSl season hand husking .costs so "low 'that ■ 
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machine iiiiskiiig in most cases was not economical. Stalk pasture was of 
less value after a mechanical picker than after hand buskers. Twa:)-row pick- 
ers left about one- third more corn in the field than did 1-row pickers. Hand 
hiiskers left about one-third jis much com in the field as did mechanical 
pickers. Eighty-four per cent of the acreage picked by mechanical pickers was 
later pastured by livestock, ajid an additional II per cent was gone over and 
picked up by hand. 

Mechanical picker owners gave considerable weight to such advantages as 
getting the corn out of the field early in better w^eather and in better condition, 
avoiding the inconvenience of having extra men to hoard and lodge during 
corn husking, and the fact that it was easier work to husk with a picker. 
Disadvantages frequently mentioned wrere trouble in using pickers in mud or 
soft ground, and when the ground and stalks w^ere frozen, and difficulty in 
doing a good husking job when the corn wvas dowui very badly. 

Celery-washing by machmery {Jour, Mm. Agr. IGt Brit.}, 89 (1932), No. 4i 
pp. 351, 352, pis. 4)- — A machine developed in England for washing celery is 
briefly described and illustrated. It consists essentially of a heavy spoked 
and rimmed wheel, 8 ft. in diameter, set on a vertical spindle so that it can 
revolve horizontally at a height of about 3 ft. from the ground. Around the 
outside of the rim is fixed a series of spikes and hooks in pairs, so placed 
that each pair will hold a stick of celery horizontally, these spikes and hooks 
being made of rustless steel to avoid any possibility of staining the celery. 
The heads of celery are attached to and removed from the wdieel wliile it is 
being rotated at the speed reciuired for washing, and the rotating of the wheel 
is carried out by the man who places in position the trimmed heads of celery, 
which ere then carried through a tunnel of sheet iron. Inside this tunnel 
is fixed a seifies of sprays in the form of horseshoes. The water pumped 
into the system is sprayed under pressure into the sides and hearts of each 
head of celery at diffierent angles, the jets being so arranged that the force 
of water assists the rotation of the wheel. The daily output of washed celery 
from such a machine represents not less than the produce of about half an 
acre. ■ 

The drying of wheat, E. Stansfield and W. H. Cook (Canacla Natl. lies. 
€ouncU .Rpt, 25 (1932), pp. 104, pl^- 4, 53). — This reports a continuation and 

extension of previous studies (E. S. R., 62, p. 429), 

In 1929 a ne^v experimental drier was constructed in order to increase the 
range of operation and the scope of the experiments. The results obtained 
with this drier f onn. the main body of this report. Nine main series of 
experiments w’ ere made, the most extensive being a study of the continuous 
discharge and batch methods of drying. Some observations w^ere made on 
commercial driers at Vancouver in 19B0, and these are reported in Appendix 
A. A revie-w of the literature on bin drying is- given in_ Appendix B. Other 
experiments, conducted to aid in interpreting the results, are included in 
the report and in the additional appendixes. 

The temperature of the hot air used for drying is of prime importance in 
commercial driers, and it has been found that the measurement of this tem- 
perature may he seriously affected by radiation. The extent of the resulting 
error depends on the location and type of the measuring instrument. A suit- 
able location for measuring the average temperature of the grain is near the 
bottom of the heater section at a point where the air flow is at a minimum. 

The rate of drying increases with the heat content of the air supplied per 
unit time. Raising either the hot-air t^perature or the hot-air flow 
therefore, dry the grain more rapidly, Fast drying is deprecatefl, however, 
it causes injury to baking; quality. , ' 
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Drying to a low final moisture content tends to give Iiigh wheat temperatures, 
since the cooling effect of evaporation is reduced as the grain becomes drier. 
Rapid drying also gives high wheat temperatures. There is apparently little 
relation between the initial moisture content and the temperature attained by 
the wheat. These results show that overdrying and rapid drying are the main 
causes of high grain temperatures in the heater section. 

The milling results show that there is no significant difference in the yield 
of flour under the tested conditions of drying, hence the milling quality was 
unaffected by drying. The baking quality, on the other hand, showed injury 
under certain conditions, notably the temperature of the hot air. Above ISO"" F,, 
the maximum safe temperature for the drying air, the extent of injury increases 
with the temperature and rate of drying. Even at 180® damage may occur 
if high air flows are used. Injury from rapid drying is unlikely if the wheat 
remains in the heater section not less than 10 minutes for each 1 per cent loss 
in weight when the wheat is dried over a moisture range of from 19 to 14 
per cent. The limiting rate varies with the drying range. High wheat tempera- 
tures, though to a less extent than hot-air temperatures, are related to injury, 
and there is probability of damage by continuous drying if the temperature 
of the wheat leaving the heater section exceeds 110°. Grain of high or low^ 
moisture content can be dried with equal safety provided an air temperature 
of 180® is not exceeded and the rate of drying is not excessive. The results 
also indicate that if an air temperature of ISO® is not exceeded little damage 
will be caused by such slight overdrying as is beyond the control of the 
operator. 

It was found that drying in cold weather is no more detrimental to baking 
quality than drying under ordinary conditions. Drying with humid air reduced 
the drying efficiency and gave slightly higher wheat temperatures, but did not 
affect the baking quality significantly. 

Batch drying was found to be less efficient and consequently .slower than 
the continuous method, and the maximum wheat temperature observed in the 
heater section was higher than in runs by the continuous method. In batch 
drying, unlike continuous drying, the temperature of the wheat is much more 
dependent on the air temperature than on the rate of drying. The risk of local 
overheating can therefore be reduced by the use of low air temperatures. The 
results of the baking tests show that the limiting permissible conditions, with 
respect to air temperature and rate of drying, for continuous run.s are also 
permissible for batch drying. 

Tests of local overheating due to metal walls in commercial driers showed 
less local overheating, a greater drying efficiency, and somewhat less injury 
to baking quality with the metal than with the cardboard partitions. This 
shows that good heat conductors tend to distribute the heat more uniformly 
than insulating materials. Contact with hot metallic surfaces therefore appears 
not to be a factor in causing injury in commercial drying. 

Forage grinding and chopping with, electric motors {Chicago: Com. Relat. 
Meet Agr.y pp. Jf, figs. 3).— General information is given on the subject 

based on the results of tests at different experiment stations. 

Feed grinding 'with' electric motors 2 hp. and smaller (Chicago: Com. 
Relat Elect Agr., [1932], pp. 4t 5).— Data are presented on the adaptation 

of small electric motors of 2 h. p. or less to feed grinding. 

' Feed , grinding with ■ electric motors 3 hp. to 7^ hpJ' ' ((Chicago. \ Com, 
'Relat Elect Agr,, [i932], pp, figs. 4) —Date. Sive presented showing how elec- 
tric motors from 3 to 7i5 h. p. may be adapted to feed grinding. 
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Feed grinding' m’itli electric motors 10 lip, and larger (Chicago: Com. 
Melat. Elect. Agr., [1,932], pp. 4, figs. 4 ). — Data on tlie adaptation of electric 
motors of 10' b. p. and larger sizes to feed grinding are presented. 

■■ MllMiig-niacliiiies (Jour. Min. Agr. lGt.Brm,S9 (1932), iVo. //, pp. 317-322).— 
The results of an inquiry to ascertain tiie present position of meclianical milk- 
ing among the members of the milk- recording societies of England and Wales are 
briefly summarized. 

These indicate that machine milking was being carried, out in STS milk-re- 
i;‘or£led herds in England and Wales, and that with the exception of about 15 
machines all had been installed since 1924 and more than oue-half during 1929- 
1931. This number, however, represents only about 7.5 per cent of the total 
milk-recordecl herds. The average size of the herds was 36 cows, compared 
with a general average of about 23 cows for all recorded herds. This indicates 
that machines had been installed to a greater extent in the larger herds. Al- 
most all the maeliiiies in use were of the single-unit type and were in general 
use throughout the year. They were driven either by standard petrol or paraffin 
engines or by independent motors. About 22 per cent of the machines were 
driven by electricity as compared with less than 6 per cent in 1918. Heavy-oil 
Diesel engines were used in a few instances. 

On account of the linutations of available transportation facilities and the 
requirements of retail dairies, the average time of milking is relatively short, 
i. e., 1 to 1.5 hours, and in some cases even less than 1 hour. It is here that 
the value of a machine becomes obvious, quite apart from the actual saving in 
labor. 

In the ease of smaller herds no appreciable saving is reported, bat in herds 
above 60 cows there is a clear saving of about 40 per cent in man power during 
milking. Producers with herds of between 25 and 50 cows estimate a saving 
in labor equiTalent to 1.5 to 2 men, although the range is extremely wide, vary- 
ing from 0 to 60 per cent. It was generally agreed that mechanical milking was 
preferable to average hand-milking but inferior to a really efficient milker. 

Temperature gradient' in iniik cooled by direct immersion, R. G. 
Bbessleb, jB., and J. B. Nicholas (Agr. Engin., U (1932), No. 9, pp. 230, 231, 
figs, 4).— Studies conducted at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station on the rate 
of cooling in a direct immersed 10-gal. can of milk and on the factors wdiich 
most affect the temperature gradient are reported. Milk was cooled with a 
comparatively small quantity of cooling water which was not agitated, with a 
similar small quantity agitatecV during the cooling process, and with a com- 
paratively large quantity of cooling water which was not agitated during the 
■' cooling process. ' 

It was found that milk may be cooled as rapidly by direct immersion as by 
aeration. By direct immersion all of the milk produced begins to cool at the 
same' time. Direct ' immersion is recommended , in' all cases for . small dairy 
farms "unless tiie milk is bottled on the fai^m. ■ It is possible by direct immersion 
to coo! milk, to below 50° P. in^', 30, minutes if the cooling water Is at, less than 
' 36°, , the "ratio of quantity of cooling, iva ter, to quantity of milk' is greater than 
S, and 'the cooling water' is agitated. ■ 

, ,A temperature gradient is, found' to 'exist, when, milk is cooled by direct im- 
,'' 'mersi'on,. The temperature ' gradient , will ' be a 'minimum 'if^ low temperature 
cooling water is used. 4 temperature of 33 to 36° is recommended. The lower 
limit is to be used if uniformity and rapidity in milk cooling is desired. A 
large quantity of cooling water is desirable for rapid cooling of the milk if ho 
agitation Is employed. The value for the ratio of cooling water to milk should 
be 8, 12, and 16 for 33, 36, and 40° cooling' .water, 'respectively, without agitatiom'' 

' t ' '■ , , ' ' 
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BesigH factors alfecting the strength and rigidity of wooden crates, G. B. 
Heck {U. 8, Dept, Agr. Olrc, 2S6 (1932), pp. 27, figs, 24 ). — Tlie purpose of this 
publieation is to show the effect of various design details on the strength and 
ligidity of wooden crates. In this connection the results are resell ted of tests 
made in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin on 550 crates of poii- 
derosa pine, western hemlock, and Sitka spruce. 

It was found that the point of failure in diagonally braced crates made of 
lumber free from injurious defects is usually at the fastening of the diagonals 
to the edge members. The forces in the various crate faces tending to cause 
the splitting of the edge members to which diagonal braces are nailed are ap- 
proximately proportional to the lengths of the edge members to which the braces 
are not nailed. A long edge member will fail more readily by splitting at the 
fastening of the diagonal braces than a short edge member when the braces are 
nailed to the narrow faces of the edge members. 

Increase in width or thickness of all the crate members generally results in 
a substantial increase in strength, provided the nailing is in accordance with 
the recommended nailing schedule. The best practice is to use rectangular 
crate meiiibers as nearly square as practicable. Crates of the sizes tested, hiiv- 
iiig 6 diagonal braces one-half the thickness of the edge members, are nearly as 
strong and rigid as similar crates having braces the same thickness as the 
edge members. The difference in strength between crates having the long edge 
members of the smallest faces placed outside the short edge members and 
crates having the short edge members of the smallest faces placed outside the 
long edge members is so small that the controlling factor should be con- 
venience and protection of the faces of the commodity rather than increased 
strength of tlie crate. 

Whether diagonal braces are in tension or compression under load makes 
110 difference in the ultimate strength of a crate, provided the braces are thick 
enough to develop the full strength of the nailed joint without bending. Under 
normal conditions this would be at a ratio of 60:1. The strength and rigidity 
of a crate increases with each diagonal brace added, the maximum Increase 
occurring with the addition of the sixth brace. Unless the commodity is 
known to be able to take torsional stress or is so suspended in the crate that 
it will not twist with distortion of the crate, all faces of the crate should be 
braced. 

Crates having 12 diagonal braces (2 crossed in each face) one-half the 
thickness of the edge members showed approximately one and one-half times 
the strength of crates with 6 diagonal braces of the same thickness as the edge 
members nailed to the edges of the edge members. In crates with 2 braces one- 
half the thickness of the edge members crossed in each face, nailing the braces 
at their intersection resulted in slightly increasing the strength of the crates. 
In crates having 1 diagonal brace in each face, nailing reinforcing blocks to 
the edge members at the ends of all 6 diagonals resulted in an average in- 
crease in strength of approximately two-thirds, as compared with the strength of 
uureiiiforced crates. For crates with 6 diagonal braces, nailing the braces to 
the wide faces of the edge members and clinching the nails resulted in the 
crates having more than twice the strength of crates in which the braces were 
nailed to the edges of the edge members. 

Some observations ' on physical methods for the examination . of : paint,; 
J. A.. Wilkinson {Jour, Oil and Colour Ohem. Assoe., ■ M ■ ' {1932} ^ No. "M'S, 
pp, 259^273 y figs, 2).^The: urgent need for accurate and reliable methods for the 
physical examination of paints is pointed out, especially in connection with the 
preparation, of ■, specifications- for. paints containing, vehicles other' than , linseed 
: 162728 — 33— —8 ■ 
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oil. Possible methods of preparing films of the reQuired thickness which have 
been dried under standard conditions, and of measuring various physical prop- 
erties ' are discussed, flexibility and hardness being considered to be two of the 
most liiiportant. 


AGEIC¥LTUBAL ECONOMICS 

[Iiivestlgatloiis in ' agricultural economics at the Arkansas Station, 
19S1”“S23 {Arkansas Sta. But 280 {19S2), pp. 58-6S). — Results not previously 
noted are briefly reported as follows : 

Comparisons are made by G. O. Brannen of the relation of farm taxes to net 
returns in 1930 and 1931 and of the rates of tax delinquency for 1927 and 1931. 
A summary is made by Brannen of the changes in the volume and distribution 
of car-lot and truck shipments of Arkansas grapes from 1926 to 1930, and by 
E. P. Dargan of the labor and power costs per acre of cotton and of all crops 
with different degrees of mechanized power as found in a study in 1929. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics and farm management at the 
Illinois Station] (Illinois Sta. Rpt. 1982, pp. 97-101, 146-161, 162-171, 172-174, 
194, 195,^01, figs. 6). — Results of investigations not previously noted are reported 
on as to livestock shipping associations (pp. 97-99) and shrinkage in shipping 
hogs by truck and by rail (pp. 99, 100), both by R. 0. Ashby; increased use 
for hogs of local livestock markets and concentration points, by Ashby and H. 
P. Rusk (pp. 100, 101) ; farm organization and management studies by H. 0. 
M. Case, M. L. Mosher, et al. (pp. 146-149) ; farm earnings in 1931. by P. E. 
Johnston, R. R. Hudelson, Case, and L. Wright (pp. 149-160)*; costs of pro- 
duction of corn, oats, and wheat, hy Case, R. H. Wilcox, and B. L. Sauer (pp. 
160, 161) ; costs per crop acre for labor, power, and machinery on farms where 
tractors have replaced only one or two hoi'ses as compared with three or four 
horses, by Johnston (pp. 162, 163) ; farm leases, by Hudelson and Case (p. 

163) ; returns in poultry plants and farms, by Wilcox and L. E. Card (pp. 163, 

164) ; value of premiums on corn for color (p. 165); financial operation of 
elevators, by C, L. Stewart and L. J. Norton (pp. 165, 166); utilization of 
Chicago grain storage space, by Norton (pp. 166, 167) ; new outlets for soybeans, 
by Stewart and W. L. Biirlison (pp. 167, 168) ; trend of farm products prices 
studies, by Norton (p. 168, 169) ; farm real estate values, by Stewart (pp. 169- 
171) ; blitter value cycles, by R. W. Bartlett and C. A. Brown (pp. 172-174) ; 
changes in the short- and intermediate-term credit situation, by Norton, (p. 
174) ; and on the marketing of Calhoun County apples (pp. 194, 195) and peach 
marketing (p. 201) , both by J. W. Lloyd and H. M. Newell. 

, '[Investigations in ' agricnltural economics at the Oklahoma Station, 
1030-1932] (OMuho^im Sta. IBien.} Rpt. 19S1-32, pp. 188-205, 207-216, 
'figs. 7).— Results of investigations not previously noted are reported on as to 
farm taxes and farm tenantry in Oklahoma, by J. T. Sanders; farm income 
and costs of production, by P. H. Stephens; sales of cotton in the seed, hy L. S. 
Ellis, 0, C. McWhorter, and A. M. Dickson ; cooperative elevators and creameries, 
by R. A. Ballinger; and grade and staple length of Oklahoma cotton, by 
McWhorter. 

[Papers presented at the 19S1. conference of the Agricultural Economics 
Society, -Oreat. Britain]' (Jour. Proo. Agr. Peon. Sog., 2 (19S2), No 2', pp, 75- 
118). — Included are the following papers and discussions thereon presented at 
the conference held at London, December 8 and 9, 1931: The Government and 
Agricultural Marketing, by F. J* Prewett {pp^ 78-87) ; The Political Economy 
of Agriculture, by J. Duncan (pp. 88-91) ; Some Aspects of Demand and Con- 
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siHoption ill Kelation to .Marketing Studies, by B. B. Forrester (pp, 92-101) ; 
aiKl The Position of the Sheep Enterprise, by A. G. Riiston and V. Liversage 

(pp. 102-118). 

Profits from winter feeding in northern Colorado, R. T. Bi'koick and 
H. B. PiNGSEY (Colorado Bta. Bui. 39Jf (1932), pp. 15, figs. 19).— This study was 
made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. B. A. 

For the years 1923-1929 feeding cattle and sheep combined brought Into Colo- 
rado approximately $2,500,000 per annum, and for the period 1930-1931 lost 
about $5,500,000 per annum. Men who fed both cattle and sheep made more 
money and had less losses than men wiio fed either one only. The total cost 
per hundredweight of gain for the 8 years 1922-1929 wnis $16.28 for lambs and 
$14.84 for 2-year-old steers. The market gain per day w’as 0.2 Ib, for lambs 
and 1.7 lbs. for steers. In the 1930-31 feeding season northern and western 
lambs made slightly better daily gains than southern lambs. Lambs sold in 
March and April reach a market about 25 to 30 cts. higher per hundredweight 
than the January and February market. 

The results of this study are pre^sented so that, with proYailing feed prices, 
one may estimate the cost of feeding and the necessary selling price. Factors 
affecting prices and profits are listed. 

The fact that the farmers wiio fed made more money than could be accounted 
for directly from iamb or cattle feeding was taken as indicative that the 
feeders studied were superior farmers and that there are indirect benefits 
derived from feeding. 

A study of costs and methods of producing cattle and sheep on the range 
in Colorado, L. A. Moorhouse (Colorado Bta. Rpt. 1932, p. 39 ). — Results for 
1929 and 193Q are briefly summarized. 

Oalifornia grape acreage, production, yields, and acreage per farm, 
19S0, S. W. Sheas (Califorma Bta., 1932, pp. C3]-f52-|-[i]). — This is a mimeo- 
graphed statistical summary based chiefly on a farm-to-farm grape census enu- 
meration made by the California Grape Control Board in 1931. The tabula- 
tions are made by varieties of grapes and counties and districts of the State. 

Cost of producing farm crops in the Prairie Provinces, [Canada], E. S. 
Hopkins, J. M. Aijmstrong, and H. D. Mitchell (Camda Dept, Agr. Bui. 159, 
n, ser. (1932), pp. 78, figs. 17 ). — ^Tables are included and discussed showing the 
average costs, 1923-1930, by items of producing different crops at each of the 
eight Dominion Experimental Farms in the Prairie Provinces, and of producing 
’Wheat on the Dominion Illustration Stations, 1922-1930, and on selected pri- 
vate farms in the Provinces. Farm budgets are given for farms of different 
sizes from 160 to 1,920 acres, showing the estimated cost of equipment, by items, 
value of land and buildings, the annual operating cost, yields, and costs per acre 
and per bushel. The costs of operating farm machinery are discussed. 

Using replies to questionnaires sent to representative farmers, the advan- 
tages of the tractor, trend in tractor sizes, effects of tractor use on number of 
horses, size of farm justifying use of tractor, cost of tractor operation, compara- 
tive costs with horses and tractors, width of tractor Implements required, the 
costs of harvesting wheat with hinder and separator and with combined har- 
vester-thresher, and the normal day’s work with different types of equipment 
and for different operations are also discussed. 

Some miscellaneous data are included on the number and size of farms in 
the Prairie Provinces, yields of wheat in the Provinces and in exporting and 
importing countries, and the cost of shipping wheat from western Ganada to 
'Liverpool. ■ 
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Tfie ctalrylng industry of Australia: Report of Federal Bairy Iii¥estlga™ 
tion Committee. — I, Farm production (Ganherra: Govt., pp. 204, 

pis. 10). —This first report of tfie committee deals witfi the means of economi- 
cally increasing dairy production in tfie several States and districts of Aus- 
tralia. The present extent and value of the industry, tfie existing conditions 
and practices, and tfie possibilities of improvement are discussed. Suggestions 
are made as to research, extension, and educational work to be done. 

The wheat problem in U. S. S. R., V. P. Timoshenko (Jour. Farm Fcon., 
14 ( 1932 ), Fo. 2, pp. 284-13^4) ‘—This is a discussion of the wheat and other crop 
production problems , in Russia. 

The Wheat Act, 1932 [Great Britain] (Jour. Min. Agr. [Gt. Brit.], 30 
(1932), No. $, pp. 609-513). —The object and scheme of operation under the act 
are briefly described. 

Forecasting the yield of winter wheat seven months prior to harvest, 
H. J, Henney (Jour. Farm Faon., IJf. (1932), No. 2, pp. 319-330, figs. 5 ). — -This 
contribution from tfie Kansas Experiment Station takes up tfie relation of rain- 
fall to the production of winter wheat fi'oin 1916 to 1929, inclusive, in 14 of tfie 
largest wheat-producing counties of Kansas, tfie factors used being Y, produc- 
tion In i)ercentages of normal trend, Xi, inches of fall precipitation (August to 
October, inclusive), and Xa, index of spring precipitation (March to June, inclu- 
sive) one year previous to harvest. Tfie steps in tfie analysis are shown and 
discussed. 

The index of correlation between tfie actual production and tfie final estimate 
of production, using tfie combined effect of Xi and X 2 , was 0.9275±0.0252. Tfie 
modal error in estimating was less than 7 per cent. Tfie errors for tfie several 
years varied from 1 to 25 per cent, those for 11 of tfie 14 years being less than 
8" per cent. 

The concept of marginal land, G. M. Petekson and J. K. Galbraith (Jour. 
Farm Bcmi., I 4 (1932), No. 2, pi). 296-310). — ^Theoretical margins, remuneration 
at margin of cultivation, the factors determining tfie position of the margin of 
cultivation as to grade of land, the relation of tfie margin of cultivation to the 

opportunity ” margin for nonagricultural use, the shifting character of the' 
margin of cultivation, and tfie capacity of tfie operators in association witfi the 
land and the standard of living which they will accept, tfie predetermined size 
of the farm unit, tfie price obtaining for tfie crops which the specific grade of 
land under consideration permits of production proximate to the margin, and 
the prime pecuniary costs of cultivation as important factors determining the 
grade of land which will mark tfie position of tfie margin of cultivation are dis- 
cussed, The Conditions under which, from tfie standpoint of a single prodiictibn 
unit, production may be carried on on submarginal land are outlined. 

hand utilization in Lawrence County, Ohio, J. H, Sitterley, H. R. Moore, 
and J./I., Falconer (Ohio Sta. Bui. 51Jf (1932), pp. 48 , figs. 14) -—This is a study' 
""'similar W that previously noted (E. S. B., 66, p. 284). Tfie data are analyzed 
and discussed under the same general headings and witfi the same purpose 
to show how tfie less favorable agricultural areas of Ohio are adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions brought about by economic and soc?iai changes 
of the past and present century. 

■ Taxation of land values in Canada, 'M, Newcomer and' R. G, Hutchinson 
(Jour. Pout. Boon., 40 (1932), No. 3, pp. 306-31S).—A descriiitiori' and discu'Ssion 
'Of tfie developmeiit and present sta'tus of the systems of taxation 'of 'real estate 

".in; tfie four western Provinces’ of' Canada. ■' 

■ 'Farm 'labour research in the United States, J.- C. Folsom {lutmiutl. Labor 
Off,.lGempa}, Intematl Labor Rev., 25 {1932), No. 6, pp. 646-6.6$) .—Tim. inves-'" 
tigations:' made by the Congress, the Federal ' Departments; 'of ' Agrtculture : and 
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Labor and the Bureau of the Census, by State departments of agriculture and 
labor, commissions, and agricultural experiment stations,' by noiiofScial ' Instb 
tutions, and by individuals, and the studies on the outlying possessions are 
briefly described. Some of the unsurveyed and insufficiently surveyed problems 
are outlined. A bibliograpliy contains references to representative studies. 

Tlie agricultural labour situation in Hungary {Intermtl. Labor Off. 
IGenem^, Internatl, Labor Rev.y 25 {1952), No. 5, pp. 67.d-678).— This is a sum- 
marization of the section on labor of the 1930 annual report of the Hungarian 
Chamber of Agriculture. 

Indications ' of changes in the demand for agricultural products, B. J. 
WoRKiNO {Jour. Farm Econ., IJf {1952), No. 2, pp. 2S9-256, figs. 10). — ^A disciis- 
sion of how price analyses such as made by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies, U- S. D. A., may be interpreted in terms of shifts of demand and of 
some general indications of shifts in the demand for agricultural products as 
a whole. ' 

The shifting demand for selected agricultural commodities, 1.8 75— 
1939, H. Schultz {Jour. Farm Econ., 14 {19S2), No. 2, pp. 201-227, figs. 8). — 
This study was made on funds granted by the social science research committee 
of the University of Chicago. The commodities studied were corn, wheat, pota- 
toes, barley, rye, buckwheat, hay, oats, and sugar. The data were expressed in 
terms of bushels per capita and cents per bushel for the first six commodities, 
in tons per animal unit and dollars per ton for hay, in bushels per animal unit 
for oats, and in pounds per capita and cents per pound for sugar. The period 
of the study is broken into 1875-1895, the period of general falling prices; 
1896-1014, the period of general rising prices; and 1915-1929 (1917-1921 
omitted), the period of the World War and reconstruction. The derivation of 
the equations for corn is gone into in detail. 

Charts are included showing for corn for each period the basic adjusted annual 
data used in deriving the elasticity of demand and rate of shift in the demand 
curve; the relation between per capita consumption and the real prices when 
the data are not being corrected for the effects of “ time,” with the demand 
curve resulting when such correction is made ; the relation between per capita 
consumption corrected for the effects of changes in the real price and time; the 
per capita demand showing the relation between per capita consumption which 
is independent of time and the part of the real price which is independent of 
time; and the relations of consumption per capita, real price, and time. A 
table is included showing for each of the nine commodities for each period the 
equations of demand, coefficients of multiple correlation, quadratic mean errors, 
and the percentages of variance accounted for by price and time. The relative 
rates of shift of the per capita demand curves for each commodity are also 
plotted.. 

Some of the conclusions reached follow ; The per capita demand curves of 
farm crops, of which the nine studied are a fair sample, have either ceased to 
shift upward or have begun to shift downward. The only up%vard shift that 
may be expected in the near future will be due to normal increase in popula- 
tion, but the rate of population increase in the United States has been decreas- 
ing and the population is rapidly approaching its upper limit. The secular 
decrease in the rate of shift in per capita demand for the crops studied is.prob-' 
ablyAue' to physiological causes,"' tlie shift of population from country „,t 0 -clty, 
,thedncreasing,iise'of' the automobile, and the growing proportion' of old' people'; 
in .the-" population, favoring a, smaller 'co.nsumption ' of , calories, per 'capita,' The 
decreasingvper ''Capita , demand, for,. some, of the', 'basic crops. a'Ud ,'tlie'„'„te,climcal' 
changes in American ' agriculture suggest, that the future .wilh need 'relatively 
fewer' farmers '.and' .probably fewer farms,'' and that .agriculture 'Will', ha've to 
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adjust itsplf to these conditions or seek outlets for production iii foreign 

countries. 

The effect of a biisiiiess depression on the demand for livestock prod- 
ucts and the outlook for these products, W. C. Waite {Jour. Farm Econ., 
14 il9S2), No. 2, trp. 228-288, figs. 4). —In this article from the Minnesota Expert 
inent Station, a table is given showing the indexes, by years 1910--1930, of the 
retail demand in the United States for certain food products. Charts are given 
showing, by months 19'21“~1931, the percentages which the demand for beef, 
pork, mutton and lamb, butter, cheese, and condensed and evaporated milk 
were of the demand in the corresponding month of the preceding year and the 
S-year moving average of the ratio of the composite price of 3 lbs. of corn, oats, 
and barley to the composite price of butter, pork, and beef produced from 3 lbs, 
of grain. ■ ■ 

The method used in arriving at the indexes of change in demand is described 
as follows: “The usual price analysis is primarily interested in determining 
the elasticity of demand for the product, and changes in demand ordinarily 
appear as trends eliminated in the course of the analysis. For example, a 
correlation is computed in which price, supply, and time are treated as separate 
variables. The trends of price and supply jointly are then taken to indicate 
the changes in demand. For our purposes a somewhat more flexible method is 
needed, so we reverse the process, endeavoring to eliminate the price-supply 
relationship and leave the remainder as an index of the change in deipand.” 
In doing this two assumi)tions are made, (1) “that the commodity has a 
certain known elasticity of demand, and that this elasticity is constant at all 
prices,” and (2) “that the elasticity remains unchanged through the various 
shifts or changes in demand. . . . The indexes . . . have been computed by 
percenttige changes from the base ; the percentage increase or decrease in price 
added to the reciprocal of the elasticity times the percentage increase or 
decrease in fiiiantity.” . 

The outlook is summarized as follows : No increase in consumer demand can 
he expecteci until consumer incomes improve. An increase in demand will 
probably follow changes in income about proportionally. The elements essential 
for a rapid recovery are not present in the current situation, so the best pros- 
pects are for a gradual recovery. Producer demand may he expected to increase 
earlier than consumer demand because of reduction of margins. The early part 
of the depression will probably he the period of lowest producer demand, and 
some gains have already appeared due to narrowing of margins. But for the 
increased imliiine of production, improvement could he looked forward to with 
some confidence. Marketings in all lines of livestock products may be expected 
to increase during the next few years, but this will result in unfavorable feeding 
ratios and difficulties for producers other than the more efficient. 

International relations and financial conditions in foreign countries 
affecting the demand for American agricultural products, L. Pasvolsky 
"(Jour. Farm Econ., 14 (1932), No, 2ypp. 2o7-^265). — The international relations 
and financial conditions of different countries, especially Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy, and their effect upon the demand for American agriculturaJ 
products' are discussed. , . 

■European competition in agricultural production, with special, reference 
to Russia, M. Ezekiel (Jour. Farm Econ., 14 (1932), No. 2, pp. 261’-281, flgs. 2).— 
This is a review of the foreign competitive situation. It leads to the conclu- 
sions that “ competition in the sale of agricultural products on foreign markets 
will continue as keen as ever. Severe restrictions on trade will continue or 
increase so long as prices remain low or declining. Until world economic 
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and political policies are changed, mueli of the competition will be senseless 
from an economic point of view, for the highest-cost producers will be en- 
couraged to expand, while the lowest-cost producers will be compelled to' reduce 
and make the needed adjustments,” and that more than any other nation, the 
United States has the power to take steps to correct the conditions which now 
are steadily strangling international trade. Until those steps are taken, it may 
be impossible to restore world confidence in the future. The level of prices can 
not be restored until a sound basis for confidence has been created. Both 
in domestic markets and in foreign markets, the prices of agricultural exports 
reflect the lack of confidence and the extreme competition which it produces. 
As yet, however, there are no signs of effective action to restore international 
trade.” 

Effects on American agriculture of a duty on Philippine coconut oil ' and 
copra, P. G. Wkight {Jour. Econ., IJf {1932), An. 2, pp. 311-318). — The 

competition of margarine with butter and the qualities of other animal fats and 
cottonseed, peanut, and soybean oils produced and used in the United States 
are discussed. The conclusion is reached that a duty on Philippine coconut 
oil “ would not appreciably aid the dairymen by improving the price of butter, 
nor agriculture in general by affording a greater diversity of crops to the 
farmer.” 

Neighborhood distribution and consumption of meat hi Pittsburgh, J. H. 
Coves (CMcago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932, pp. [7’J+£^38, figs. 6). — This study 
was made in eight neighborhoods with characteristics representative of the 
various population groups of Pittsburgh and in one central retail area “ to 
obtain some insight at close range of the habits, preferences, and processes of 
buying and selling food, as related to other social and economic phenomena.” 
Analysis is made of the relationships between meat consumption and “ family 
income I size of family; national, racial, and religious tradition; occupation 
and employment; other items in the food budget; shopping methods and dis- 
tances ; household tasks ; housekeeping experience ; period of residence in the 
United States and at the present address; [and] rationality of consumer 
purchases. 

“ Ketail meat distribution has been appro'aehed from the following points 
of observation: Price variations and spreads, profit margins, relation of 'mar- 
kets ’ to other food outlets, merchandising methods, customer action in store, 
products handled, purchasing methods, store condition and equipment, [and] 
sanitation.” 

An appendix includes the forms and instructions used in making the study. 

Truck aud rail trausportatiou of ' Nebraska livestock to the Omalia 
market, B. S. Wendt and H. Hedges {Nebraska Eta. Bui. 275 {1932), pp: 31, 
flgs. 4 ). — ^Tlie growth from 1920 to 1931 in the percentages of receipts of cattle, 
hogs, calves, and sheep arriving by truck ; the origin, by zones, of Nebraska 
shipments by rail and truck of cattle, hogs, and sheep during a week in May, 
1931; the average truckage rates, August 1, 1930, to July, 1931, by zones; and 
the effect of truck and rail rates, grades of highway and of rail connections, 
terminal differentials, transit insurance and relative risks by the two methods 
of shipment, attitude of buyei’s, convenience, fiexibiiity, and shrinkage as 
factors influencing the choice of the method of transportation are discussed. 
Comparison is made of the approximate cash costs, by rail and by truck, 
of transporting hogs from the farm to market from shipping points approxi- 
mately 40 and 160 miles from Omaha. 

’ ''"'"Operating practices of' farmers’" cooperative' elevators in Colorado, 'D. N. 
DoNAimsoN and P. V. Heis^'fhile {Colorado Eta. Bui. 897 {19S2), pp. $8, figs. 11).— 
This' ' study , was in '" cooperation with " the TJ. S. D. A.' Bureau of ' Agricultural 
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Economics. Comparisons are made of the forms of organization and operat- 
ing metliods and practices, of a selected ' group of farmers’ elevators located 
in the northeastern part of tlie State in one of the principal grain-growing 
sections. 

At 19 stations where 45 per cent of the elevators were owned by, farmers, 
their elevators bought and sold approximately one-half of the grain. Prac- 
tically all of these elevators handled side lines at a small profit, including coal, 
feed, seeds, floui*, gasoline, oil, machinery, livestock, and beans. These side 
lines involve credit accounts which are causing concern, especially during this 
depression. 

To operate on a consistently low per bushel cost, it is held that a farmers’ 
elevator should handle at least 175,000 bu. and would have a better chance for 
success if it handled upw'ards of 300,000 bu. per annum. The majority of the 
Colorado farmers’ elevators are in a conservative position relative to working 
capital, and tliey have a sufficient volume of grain. Profit margins I'ealized 
on grain and side lines are also, in the main, satisfactory. Margins on side 
lines are often lower than could be maintained if these items were not handled 
in connection with the elevator business. 

The bulletin concludes with a number of recommendations concerning the 
organization, operation, and business management of farmers’ elevators; a 
bibliography; and two appendixes, one showing the fo ms used in connection 
with the study, and another the method of presenting the business analysis 
to the officials of the elevators. 

An economic study of the organization, finance, and operations of 
farmers’ business cooperatives in Vermont, H. C. Geinnell (Vermont Sta. 
Bui. S46 {1932} , pp. lOS, figs. Ufi ). — Data for this study, made in cooperation with 
the Eederal Farm Board, were obtained in 1930 regarding the organization, 
finances, and operations by visits to the offices of all farmers’ business organ- 
izations in the State. Additional information regarding the volume and type 
of business, organization and set-up, membership, labor, and similar subjects 
was obtained by questionnaires. 

The development of farmers’ organized business associations in the State 
is described. The study deals chiefly with 34 dairy marketing associations 
and 4 purchasing associations. The analysis covers the volume and type of 
business in 1929, the capital structure, purposes of organization, cooperative 
features, membership relations, personnel and management, business policies, 
and the balance sheet and purchasing items of the two groups. The current 
tendencies among the cooperatives and the factors affecting the service to 
patrons are discussed. Some of the findings of the study were as follows: 

The operating costs in 1929-30 of the 4 purchasing associations absorbed 
4,3 cts. out of each dollar of net sales, half being spent for salaries and wages. 
Apparently each additional $100,000 of sales was associated with a reduction 
of 1 et. per dollar of sales in the operating expenses. Total operating expenses 
of creameries varied widely among the associations, but averaged 13.6 x)er 
cent of the net sales and 43 cts. per 100 lbs. of milk or its equivalent in cream 
handled. relationship was found between volume of milk handled 

by the dairy marketing associations and the cost of operation. Operating costs 
of butter factories were lower than those of milk shipping stations, but the 
net sales per 100 Tbs. of milk and the prices paid patrons were also lower. 
Among the butter factories, no significant relationship existed between operat- 
ing expenses and volume of business. 

Among the cooperatives whose main enterprise was the bulk shipment of 
fluid milk, operating costs of the large associations were definitely higher 
than those of the relatively small associations, due to the facts that the larger 
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associations carried more than their proportionate share of the surplus milk 
and that their operations were extended over a correspondingly large area. 
Associations operating unit plants with sales ranging from $300,000 to $400,000 
shipped a higher percentage of their receipts in fluid form, sold their output at 
a higher average price, operated at lower costs, and paid: higher prices to 
patrons than either the larger or smaller milk shipping associations. The 
cooperative group as a whole successfully met competition in the country in 
1929, and it appeared that the weighted average fluid price paid by the 18 
cooperatives that handled milk was below the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association' price during January, February, and March, and above it during 
the rest of the year. The average monthly price of 10 cooperatives exceeded 
and that of 8 fell short of the average price paid by Boston dealers, the average 
differential in favor of the cooperatives being 6 cts. 

EUEAL SOCIOIOfiY 

Methods in social science, edited by S. A. Rice {Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1981, pp. xni-\-822, figs. 7 ). — This case book, compiled under the direc- 
tion of the committee on scientific method in the social sciences of the Social 
Science Research Council, is a very important contribution to the subject of 
methodology in the social sciences. It comprises a series of interpretations 
of the scientific methods employed by authors of significant social science litera- 
ture. In most, though not all, instances the interpretations are case analyses. 

The social economics of agriculture, W. Gee {Neto York: Macmillmi Co., 
1982, pp. X-{-69B, figs. 18). — ^Designed for students, the book is a synthesis of the 
several social contiibutions to agricultural knowledge — economic, sociolgical, 
historical, and governmental. Agriculture is viewed as a basic phase of na- 
tional life. To attain prosperity, both rural and urban interests must be 
equally considered and directed into sound and effective functioning. As the 
Nation has become primarily urban and industrialized, an indifference to the 
interests of farming people on the part of the majority element presents great 
dangers. Through education, urban people should be informed of the problems 
of agriculture and their vital relationship to the prosperity an^ welfare of 
the city. The rural minority must also he educated concerning the important 
bearing of urban, industrialized interests upon the agricultural group. Out 
of such a common understanding should come a balanced program of develop- 
ment in the economic and social structure of American civilization. 

The book is divided into six sections. In tbe first section, five chapters are 
devoted to the agricultural problem. In the second section, nine chapters are 
devoted to economic considerations, such as farm management, land utiliza- 
tion, ownership and tenancy, labor and wages, credit, insurance, marketing, 
and prices. In the third section, nine chapters are devoted to social factors, 
including rural physical environment, population trends, standards of living, 
health, recreation and art, public welfare, farm youth, community organizations, 
and leadership. In the fourth section, three chapters are devoted to farmers’ 
organizations, including their development, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and related institutions, and agricultural extension work. In the fifth 
section, three chapters are devoted to political problems, including the farmer 
and government, the tariff and agriculture, and farm taxation. In the final 
section, five chapters are devoted to rural institutions, including the small town, 
the farm: family,: the. farmer and’ his church, 'the county library and 'Country', 
newspaper,; 'and' country schools. . 

Eeseareli, in, rural sociology, O. I>. {OMahcma' Bia. 'W Mpt. 

1981-82, pp. 295,296). — Previously unpublished results indicate' that low income, 
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low net .wealth,, . and low tenure, status retard' the social and educational advance- 
xaent of 'farmers. Factors ' tending; to , control the farmer’s expenditures' for 
health maintenance were heayy current farm operating costvS and expenditures 
for food, clothing, and household operation. 

Some relationsliips of the, variable, cash expenditure for farm family 
living, C. B. Lively (OMo State Univ:., Dept. Bv/rak^Econ, Mimeogr. Bui. S6 
i 19S1 ), pp. [i ] + 32 ) . — This bulletin reports certain of the more technical aspects 
of the study of the expenditures for living and related factors, based on 187 
account-hooh records of OMo farmers, previously noted (S3. S. R., 64, p. 574), 

All major types of cash expenditure for living were hvund to Increase as 
total cash receipts increased up to $4,500^$5,000, after which expenditure for 
living tended to become constant, thus revealing the upper limits of the conven- 
tional class standards of rural living and the consumption limitations of the 
rural environment. Considered from the point of view of predicting cash 
expenditure for living, the adult male equivalent for food was a better measure 
of size of household than Kirkpatrick scales of cost-consumption units (E. S, B., 

50, p. 294; 54, p. 885). Expenditure per adult male equivalent correlated more 
closely with receipts than did expenditure per cost-consumption unit. 

The relations and coefficients noted below are on the basis of adult 
equivalent for cash expenditure for living and total cash receipts. Value of 
food and fuel furnished by the farm reduced to adult male equivalents gave 
virtually a zero correlation with cash expenditure for living. The correlation 
coefficient for expenditure for living and capital possessed expressed in terms of 
adult male equivalents was 0.46. That for capital and total cash receipts was 
0.76. The coefficient of multiple correlation was 0.60. No significant relation 
was found between age of operator and home maker and cash expended for liv- 
ing. Schooling of operator and home maker was significantly related to both 
cash expenditure for living and total cash receipts (coefficients 0.36 and 0.27, 
respectively) . Little or no evidence was found that education of children 
exerted any important influence on the standards of living of the family. 

There was a significant relation between number of newspapers and maga- 
zines received and total cash expenditure, but it was not sufficiently high to 
give it much validity as an index of cash expenditure for living. The relation 
to total cash receipts was very low. The correlation coefficient for the rela- 
tion of average schooling of operator and home maker to the number of news- 
papers and magazines received was 0.28. Average number of hours per week 
spent in reading was no more closely related to expenditure than was the 
number of newspapers and periodicals received. The relation of number of 
conveniences possessed to total cash expenditure was, significant (eoefiicient— 
0.38) ; that to total cash receipts was lower (0.16). The amount invested in j 
furniture correlated with total cash expenditure for living, and with total 
cash receipts gave coefficients of 0.30 and 0.22, respectively, indicating that it 
is of little value as a predictive factor. The index of family organization rela- 
tionships (based on membership, attendance, financial contributions, and posi- 
tions of leadership) correlated wuth total cash expenditure gave a coefficient 
of 0.26, and that with total cash receipts was 0.06. The correlation between 
(1) a selected list of play facilities for children and (2) total hours of labor 
on domestic industry and total cash expenditure for living showed no significant 
relations. 

Multiple correlation of cash expenditure for living per adult male equivalent 
with the more significant variables (total cash receipts, average schooling of 
operator and home maker, number of conveniences possessed, and index of 
organization relationships) gave a coefficient of 0.70, 
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Of the families studied, 47 kept continuous records for two or more years, 
Coefficients of variation were computed for interyearly variation (19‘26-27 and 
1927“28) and the variation between families in 1927 in total cash receipts, 
cash expenditure for living, and size of household. These showed (1)' the 
variation in cash expenditure to be less than that for total receipts, (2) the 
interyearly variation for living expenditure to be less than the iiiterfainily 
variation, (3) a greater stability of interyearly variation for living expenditure 
than for total receipts, and (4) a less variation in size of household from year 
to year than in either receipts or expenditure for living. 

A table is given showing the coefficients of variation of the major budget* 
ary between years in the same families and between families in the same year. 

To determine the effect of using more than one record from the same family 
upon the general results of the study, comparison is made of the correlation 
coefficients and standard deviations for the four chief variables obtained, using 
all records (179 cases including 67 repeaters) and using the 112 cases of single 
records per family. The addition of the 67 repeater records raised three of the 
coefficients and reduced one, but the changes were not great enough to place 
them outside the limits of error. The standard error for each coefficient was 
reduced by including the repeater records. 

The gro%vth cycle of the farm family, C. E. Lively ( Ohio State Univ., Dept. 
Rural Econ. Mimeogr. Bui. 51 {19S2), pp. 22, fig. 1 ). — The characteristics of Ohio 
farm families reported uixai in this analysis of data collected in 8 representa- 
tive sample areas are size, composition, and develuimiental changes in the 
families studied in relation to age at marriage, duration of marriage, and size 
of farm business. 

Kural intelligence in relation to rural population, C. D. Lewis {George 
Peahody Col. Teachers [Easlimllel, Contrib. Ed. 7.J {1929), pp. [IX]-|-SS, figs. 
7 ). — ^This is a synthesis of data bearing upon the question of whether rural 
population is qualitatively self-sustaining. The conclusion is reached that 
there is a tendency, though not large, for rural coranmnities to perpetuate them- 
selves from their lower intelligence levels and thereby give a downward trend of 
average native ability to the succeeding generation. Encouragement is found In 
the fact that in the communities studied the group of high school students ex- 
pressing a choice for farming includes a higher percentage of the superior and 
very superior individuals than does the group who wish to leave the farm. 
Those who move from country to city represent two distinct types. One type, 
of higher intelligence, goes into business and professional life, while the other, 
of lower intelligence, goes into trades, clerical positions, and industrial 
employment. The further conclusion is reached that many people of superior 
intelligence are still born on the farms, and that quite a fair proportion of 
them seem inclined to remain there. By the improvement of eilucatioiial 
and other rural facilities, it is believed that the rural home and community 
may he enabled to enjoy practically every modern comfort, luxury, and cul- 
tural influence that can be possessed by the city. Thus the prospect to stay 
the tendencies that would lower the high type of rural maniiooil and womau- 
hood seems bright. . 

' Bural industries in Knott County, Kentucky,' W. G. Nasoh' {U. B. Dept. 
Agr.,^ Bur. Agr. Econ., 1932, pp. pis. 2 ). — 'The study here reported in 

mimeographed form was conducted in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
'Of Borne Econdmics ' and ■ Forest Service and the Kentucky Experiment 'Station,: 
as ' part of ,, an intensive; economic ' and' social survey : of the, southern .'' Appa- 
lachian highlands. ".Knott County, Ky„'the area' reported upon," is '■ part' of the 
Cumberland Plateau and typical of the ** creek bottom” settlements of the 
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Kentucky mountain area. The rural industries studied are weaving, basket 
making, furniture making, sawmilling, gristmiiUng, coal mining,, blacksmithtng, 
and stone citnu’ryiiig. In this and other mountain areas, where farming is 
necessarily self-subsistent, rural industries are the source of most of the cash 
income. It is thought that these industries, .if properly suiter vised, are capable 
of greater development. 

European Conference on Rural Hygie.ne. — Report of the preparatory 
cominlttee on the principles governing the organisation of medical as- 
sistance, the public health ser\dces, and sanitation in rural ' districts 
iGen&m: League of Nations, Health Organ,, 1931, pp, 62). — ^The conference, 
called by the Council of the League of Nations, met at Geneva on June 29, 
1931. The agenda proposed by the health committee included guiding prin- 
ciples and suitable methods for providing effective medical assistance in rural 
districts, the most effective methods of organizing the health services in rural 
districts, and the most effective and economical methods of sanitation in rural 
districts. Groups of experts reported on each of these items of the agenda. 

The first four chapters cover the resumd of the proposals of the preparatory 
committee and the reports of the experts. A fifth chapter is a report of the 
International Labor Office on sickness insurance as a factor in rural hygiene 
and on agricultural workers’ housing. 

AGEICULTUEAL Am HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Reteriiiiniiig the agricultural constants in a preparatory curriculum for 
high school teachers of agriculture in Georgia, J. T. Wheelee {Ga. Agr. Col. 
IBul.} 418 (1931), pp. figs. ^5).~TMs study is “directed toward (1) 

discovering the elements of farming that are common to all vocational teachers 
of agriculture in the State, (2) analyzing these common elements until working 
descriptions of them are evolved and stated, and (3) selecting appropriate 
criteria for evaluating these constant problems in terms of preparatory cur- 
ricular units for high school teachers of agriculture.” The likenesses and 
differences in agriculture in the different soil areas of the State, the distribu- 
tion of teachers of agriculture, types of farming and their distribution, farm 
practices on 101 cotton farms, and practices with farm animals on 07 farms 
were studied. 

As a result of the analysis the following factors are selected as bases of 
Judgment in choosing agricultural problem content in a preparatory curriculum 
for teachers of agriculture: (1) Unity and coherence, (2) significance, (3) 
probability, (4) type unit, (5) imoved superior merit, (6) immeiliate need, and 
(7) sufficient possession. The nature of the curricular units determined by 
applying these factors to the agricultural constants are outlined. 

Adult education in agriculture through , evening , schools conducted by 
departments of vocational agriculture, ■ B, H, Fleenoe, (Topelca: Ham. State 
Rd. yoeat. Bd„ 1932, 7). -—This study, published jointly by the 

Kansas State Board for Vocational Education and the division of extension of 
the Kansas State College, brings together some of the more important facts 
bearing on the agricultural evening school in a group of 21 States in which 
Missouri is centrally located. The data were obtained from information blanks 
returned by 518 of the 726 evening-school teachers in the States in the school 
year 1929-SO. The subjects covered in the analysis are the background and 
experience of the typical teacher, the organization of the schools, characteristics 
of the students enrolled, teaching methods, extent of supervised practice, the 
more general results of the schoolSj and tiie specific results in terms of improved 
farm practices adopted by the students. 
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[Foiirteentli, fifteentli, and sixteenth annual reports' of the Federal 
Board for ¥ocatioiial Education, 19S0— 19S,3,] (Fed. B(L YocMt, Ed. Ami. 
E,pts., U (WSO), pp. XI+129, ftffS. U; 15 (mj), pp, fiffs. 16; 16 

( 1932 ), pp. fiffs. IS). — These reports' continue the series previously 

noted (K, S. E., 62, p. 685) and cover the years ended June 30, 1980, 1931, 
and 1932, Each report includes a review of the work in agricultural, trade 
and industrial, home economics, and commercial vocational education ; of 
Federal participation under State programs of vocational rehabilitation; and 
of the District of Columbia vocational rehabilitation service. Each report also 
includes statistical* and financial tables covering the work under the acts 
providing for Federal cooperation with the States and Territories in promot- 
ing vocational education and vocational rehabilitation of disabled civilians. 

Plant biology, H. Gom^m {Cambridge, Eng.: TJniv. FreBS, 19S0, pp. [X/]~f 
265, figs. 71). — “While based on elementary lectures given to first year medical 
students and designed primarily for their use, the book is intended to have also 
a wide utilization by other biological students of similar status. It should be 
suitable for use in the higher forms of those schools in which biology is taught 
and in the introductory classes of training colleges. . . . ’Whilst most of the 
textbook is intended to give the student direct access to biological fact and 
outlook, its limited size and wide scope together have made the hook one which, 
in the author’s view, is well suited to expansion and illustration by teacher or 
lecturer. This applies especially to the parts of the book which deal with what 
we may call the chemical background of plant physiology. ... As the book has 
not been wiitten for use by students of less than 16 or 17 years of age, it has 
seemed permissible to assume in the reader some elementary knowledge of 
physics and chemistry.” 

Motion pictures of the United States Department of Agriciiitnre, 19B2! 
(U. Dept. Agr.y Misc. Ful). 152 (1932), pp. /J-f39).—This is a classified list of 
the motion pictures available, with information as to how they may be obtained 
on loan or by purchase. 

EOOBS— HUMAN HUTBITIOM 

[Food studies of the Illinois Station] illlinois Sta,^ Rpt. 1932, pp. 231-239, 
245, figs. S). — Studies by J. Outhouse and L. Merritt deal with the favorable 
effects of lactose on the deposition of ash in the bones of expeiimental rats ; 
by S. Woodruff (1) with the chemical composition and baking (E. S. E., 66, p. 
290) qualities of flours from various soft and hard wheats, (2) with the use- 
fulness of a new type of shortometer, which is described and illustrated, for 
Judging the relative values of different shortenings by the breaking strengths 
of thin crisp wafers prepared under standardized conditions, and (3) with 
the nature of the gels and the microscopic appearance of the starch grains in soft 
and hard wheat flours before and after heating, using the method of IXoodruff 
and Nicoli (E. S. B., 66, p. 201) ; by Woodruff and O. Zwermann on the utili- 
zation of soybean oil as human food ; and by H, T, Barto and S. C. Munger on 
the reduction of overweight by dieting (B. S. B., 66, P. 294). 

Low-cost food for health, M. Hejtky and D. Monboe (W: 7. Agr,iCot. 
.(Oo7'nell) Ewt. Bui. 236 (1932), pp. 10). — ^This popular bulletin contains practical 
advice on choosing, buying, and using food wisely when the family income is 
low, including suggestions as to w’^hat should come first when there is not 
enough' money to buy all of the food the family should have., ' Sample low-cost 
"menus are given, "With, suggestions^ for substitutes, for 'breakfast,'' 'lunch or 
supper/^ahd' dinner. 

B paysXo hMf' food wisely, Monboe and M. .BfeNay (W.-Y. Agr,. Col* 
iVorneU)':E^t'Bul: 237 (1932), pp. SS).—7o meet the'' emergency '.of lowered:' ' 
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incomes witli the resulting necessity of cutt'ng food expenditures, suggestions 
for saYing in food buying have been assembled from the experiences of skilled 
Iioiiseliolcl buyers and from impersonal studies of marketing. Specific infor- 
mation of aid to the purchaser is also given on grades of nulk and cream ; 
types and relative costs of cheese ; butter scores and grades of eggs ; the relative 
costs of different units of bread, cereals, and prepared flours; grades of meat 
and cuts of meat to choose for dilferent purposes, with ttie number of servings 
from customary weights of different cuts ; varieties of fruits ; grades of different 
fruits, fresh and dried, and of fresh vegetables; and the different grades and 
contents of different sized cans of canned fruits and vegetables. 

Corn: Ways of using as a low-cost food, S, Woobkxiff {Illinois Sta. Giro. 
399 (1932), pp. id) .—This circular, prepared especially to promote the use of 
home-produced corn in the diet as a low-cost food, contains suggestions as to 
the Illinois varieties best suited for home use, general directions for cooking 
whole corn, cracked corn, and corn meal and for making lye hominy, and tested 
recipes and menus. 

The comparative composition of brown and i>olished rice: The losses in 
material dne to poUsliiiig, J. A. LeCleec {Cereal Chem., 9 {1932), No. 6, pp, 
.600-602 ), — Proximate analyses are reported for five samples of brown rice and 
the corresponding samples of poUshed rice from the same lots and one sample 
each of brown and polished glutenous rice, all from Jai)an. The gluteiious rice 
Is a form of Japanese rice not on the American market to any appreciable 
extent. The average values for the five samples of brown and polished rice 
on a moisture-free basis were fat 2.45 and 0.37, crude fiber O.SS and 0.16, ash 
1.22 and 0.3G, protein (NX 6.25) 8.67 and 8.15, and carbohydrates 86.70' and 
90,79 per cent, respectively, and the moisture contents 9.26 and 9.37 per cent. 

These data, together with previously published data on the composition of 
rough rice or rice in the hull, are used in estimating the material removed 
during the process of polishing the annual rice crop of the United States and 
thus lost to human consumption. Among these losses are listed approximately 
5,000,000 lbs. of i>hosplioriis. Attention is also called to the fact that the 
process removes the so-called aleiirone layer especially rich in proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals. 

It is noted In conclusion that although in this country poUshed rice is regartied 
as having better keeping qualities than brown rice, in Japan rice is stored in 
the form of brown rather than polished rice. 

■ Fhotochemical action, a cause of rancidity, M. R. OoE and J. 4. LeClebo 
(Cereal Gliem,, 9 (1932), No. 5, 519-522 ). — ^This is a more complete repm^^ 

of the investigation noted previously from a preliminary report (B. !S. R., 68^ 
p. 125). The main portion of the visible spectrum which was found to pre- 
vent the development of i-amidity in foods was found to lie between 4,900 and 
5,600 a. u. Selective ultra-violet light hastened the development of rancidity 
as compared with natural sunlight. In the absence of light, air circulated 
through rice bran, with or without the presence of metallic catalysts or exces- 
sive moisture, did not produce rancidity. Excluding air did not prevent the 
development of rancidity in an unwrapped sample of rice bran, while a corre- 
sponding sample wraiiped with black paper was free from rancidity after 
several months.. 

The authors eoiiciiide that “black or green containers are a practical and 
effective means of protecting from spoilage food materials subject to certain 
tyiJos of rancMityJ.’, ■' 

Quick freezing of vegetaMes for nmrket (New York Mate ma. 'MpL 1932, 
pp. m, This progress report deals chiefiy with varieties of peas and 
sweet corn best adapted to preservation by quick freezing and with methods of 

‘ , : , : : ■ . 
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harvesting and processing peas to yield the most satisfactory products on 
quick freezing. 

After. the hunt, R, II. Stone {Bygeia [O/ucapo], 10 {19^%), No. 11, pp. 984- 
987, fips. S). — This article includes recipes for various forms of game, including 
venison, pigeon, rabbit or squirrel, wild duck, pheasant, quail, and squab. 
Recipes are also given for appropriate sauces, jellies, and dressing for game. 

An anthropometric method for arriving at the optimal proportions of 
the body in any adult individual, D. P. Willoughby {Res. Quart., 3 (1932), 
No. 1, pp. 4^-77, figs. 3). — This paper describes in considerable detail the devel- 
opment of an anthropometric method for determining the optimal horizontal 
girth and diameter measurements, skeletal and fleshy, of the adult body — ^male 
and female. The reliability of the method is considered somewhat greater at 
present for males than for females. 

In the opinion of the author “ the relative proportions of the human figure 
are of far greater physiological significance than is the mere measure of its 
total bulk. Weight, therefore, should be considered secondarily to the inter- 
relationship in size of the various linear (girth and diameter) measurements of 
the body.” 

Optimal weight estimation: The method of Willoughby, E. K. Shelton 
(Endoorinology, 16 (1932), No. 5, pp. 492-505, figs. 6). — The application of the 
Willoughby anthropometric method noted above to the estimation of optimal 
weight of adults is explained, and its clinical possibilities are discussed, with 
illustrative case reports. On the basis of actual experience in the mse of the 
method for more than two years, the author states “it is believed to nave 
distinct advantages over the height-weight-age scales now in UvSe and to be 
conducive to better management of the weight problem in clinical practice. 
Although there are many technical difficulties to be surmounted in the ultimate 
perfection of siich a method, it is considered of sufficient importance to warrant 
careful study.” 

Basal metabolism. — I, The error of basal metabolism determination and 
the normal range of basal metabolism. 11, The basal pulse complex, K. L. 
Jenkins {Arch. m.Med., Jj9 {19S2),No. 2, pp. 181-187, figs. 2; 18S-1$S, ftgs.3).-- 
The first of these two papers covers essentially the same ground as one noted 
previously from another source (E. S. R., 66, p. 890), In the second, original 
data obtained in the metabolism laboratory of the University of Chicago clinics 
have been used to develop formulas and tables for the calculation of a basal 
pulse complex which is comparable with the basal metabolism of adults. “ This 
measure should be of value as a procedure supplementary and confirmatory to 
basal metabolism determination in the diagnosis of metabolic disease.” 

Further observations on the basal metabolism of Australian aborigii»es, 
H. S. H. Waei>:law and W. J., Laweence (Aust Jour. Ewpt. Biol, and Med, 8ci., 
10 {1932), No, 8, pp. 157-166, fig., f).— Basal metabolism determinations by the 
same technic as in an earlier study (E. S. R., 60, p, 894) were made at the 
end of winter on 11 full-blooded male Australian aborigines, 9 of whom were 
engaged in regular work. 

The average basal metabolism of the 9 active subjects was 91 per cent of 
the Bu Bois standards and of the 2 subjects not employed in any way 67 per 
cent of the standards. The latter values correspond most closely to those 
reported in the previous study. It is concluded that “under conditions, of 
physical inactivity the aborigines’ basal metabolism of these subjects sinks to 
values considerably below those observed among white subjects,” 

: The /diets of coEege women in relation to their ' basal 'metabolte^^ ,0.' M. 
Coons" and; A. 'T. Schiefelbusoh (Jour, Nutrition, 5' {1932), No. 5, ■ppr459-4d5)^' 
In an "attempt to . find an explanation for the low basal metabolism,' of normal 
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womeB in Oklahoma, noted in a previous report (B. S. R., 66, p. 890), tlie 
authors have analyzed the self -chosen diets of 18 normal college women from 
the same institution and the experimental diets of 2 others. The methods 
followed in the sampling and analyses were those described in a previous paper 
by the senior author (B. S. R., 64, p. 492). The basal metabolism tests wTire 
made on all the subjects just before the dietary study. 

In the tabulation of data on the relation between basal metabolism and 
caloric intake, the cases were arranged in descending order of body weight. 
Only 8 of the 17 subjects included were overweight, tlie average deviation 
from normal being — 9 per cent. The deviations from tlie Du Bois standards 
for basal metabolism were all negative with one exception, which was the same 
as the standard. No relation was evident between the extent of underweight 
and of deviation from standard. The average basal metabolism was 1,198 
calories per 24 hours, representing a deviation from the Du Bois standard of 
—12 per cent. There was no relation between caloric intake and deviation 
from normal weight. The average daily intake was 1,990 calories, or 38 
calories per kilogram of body weight, representing an average excess of 796 
calories over basal, an excess considered barely within the lower levels of 
adequacy. 

The protein content oi the diets was even less adequate in quantity and 
quality. The average consumption was only 1.1 g per kilogram of actual 
weight, or 0.97 g per kilogram of ideal weight. The calcium intake averaged 
0.93 and the- phosphorus 1.19 g daily. The diets of subjects with higher basal 
metabolism values were no higher in protein or calories than those with low 
values. The most underweight subjects tended to have the lowest mineral 
intake. 

Attention is called to one set of figures representing the house diet of a 
sorority. The subject was 14 per cent underweight, and had a basal metabolic 
rate of —7 per cent and a caloric intake of only 537 calories in excess of basal. 
Her protein intake was 0.8, calcium 0.52, and phosphorus 0.87 g per kilogram 
of body weight. It is noted that in this group of students “ in the course of a 
year there was discovered one case of pellagra, tvro cases of tuberculosis, and 
a number of cases of marked under nutrition. Girls content to live on such a 
diet doubtless were unaccustomed to home diets which differed greatly.” 

Bor comparison with these figures, similar data are given for 3 other subjects, 
1 of whom was a northern woman who had been in Oklahoma only 3 months ami 
was 13 lbs. unclerweight at the time, but was gaining at the rate of about 1 
lb. per week. The other 2 were on a constant diet which had been followed, 
with an intermission of 1 week, for a period of 42 days. One of these had 
been a subject in the first series. The basal metabolic figures were as low as 
in the first series (—8.5, —15.9, and — 18.1- per cent, respectively). The caloric 
intakes w’ere much higher (3,080, 2,565, and 1,953 calories per 24 hours, 
respectively), representing an' excess' over basal of 140', 106, and 71 .per c?ent. 
.The, protein values were^ 1.4, 1.3,. and'T g, respectively, per kilogram "of body 
weight. 

The authors draw the tentative conclusion that prolonged undernutrition 
is one factor in many of the eases of lower metabolism, and that “ 2,000 to 2,500 
calories', daily,;' or .at least 1,000': calories , in excess of basal , ''metabolism, is a 
desirable intake for average women of this age and activity. Ho\vever, more 
will be needed if weight is to be added or the basal metabolic rate is to be 
raised.”' ' ' 

The dietary needls of the southern , Woman during .'pregnancy , G; "'M". 
Coons {OkUhoma Bta. [Bien,] Rpf. ,177).— -Suppleniehto^ 
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previously noted (E. S. R., 68, p. 412), preliminary findings are reported, witb. 
particular reference to retention of calcium. 

Dietary cleficieiicy of fat-free diet for rats, U. Tange {Imp. Acad. iJapan], 
Proo.^ 8 (1932), No. 5, pp, 190-193, figs. 3). — Preliminary results are reported, 
witli pliotograpliic illustrations, of the effect on rats of a highly purified fat- 
free diet with and without certain pure fatty acids. The rats on the basal diet 
alone developed a pathological condition resembling pellagra and were rapidly 
cured by the administration of from 2 to 3 drops daily of iinoleic acid. Rats 
receiving oleic instead of Iinoleic acid grew at ai^proximately normal rate, but 
developed slight symptoms resembling the more severe pellagra-like symptoms 
on the basal diet. 

Bo chiMren who drink raw milk thrive better than children who drink 
heated milk? L. C. Feank, F. A. Clakk, W. H. Haskell, M. M. Miixee, F. J. 
Moss, and R. 0. Thomas (PuJ). Health Rpts. lU. 8.], 47 {1932), No. 39, pp. 1951- 
1960, figs, 5). — This question was attacked by an extensive field survey in 10 
different States of the health history, height and weight, and diet of over 3,700 
children from 10 months to 6 years of age. The data were assembled in two 
groups, one comprising children who had received raw milk and the other those 
who had received heated milk more than half of their lives, including the 
latter half. 

There was no significant difference between the average weights of the 
children of the two groups, 33.6 lbs. for the heated milk and 33.2 lbs. for the 
raw milk group. This was also true of the average heights, which were 37.5 
and 37.4 in., respectively. Information secured on the relative percentages of 
life during which various supplementary foods were included in the diet sho’wed 
no significant differences between the two groups except in the case of cod-liver 
oil, which was included during an average of 41.6 per cent of the lives of the 
children receiving heated milk and only 27.6 per cent of the lives of the children 
receiving raw milk. This difference was thought not to affect the relative posi- 
tions of the tw^o age- weight curves significantly, inasmuch as the average 
weights of the children in the heated milk group receiving and not receiving 
cod -liver oil were almost identical, 33.8 and 33.5 lbs., respectively. 

Higher incidences of diphtheria, scarlet fever, intestinal disturbances, and 
rickets were recorded for the children in the raw milk than in the heated milk 
group. 

It is concluded that “ the growth-promoting capacity of heated milk plus 
the supplementary diet received by the average American child of 10 months to 
6 years is not measurably less than the growth-promoting capacity of raw milk 
plus the supplementary diet received by the average American child of 10 
months' to 6 years.”' 

Studies on magnesium deficiency in animals.— II, Species variation In 
symptomatology of magnesium deprivation, E. R, Oeent, H. D. Kruse, and' 
B. V. McCollum (Amef\ Jour. Physiol., 101 {1932), No. 3, pp. 454-461, figs. 2).‘— 
Young dogs on a ration containing only 1.8 parts per million of magnesium but 
adequate amounts of other known dietary constituents were found to show the 
same symptoms, although in different degree, as rats on the same deficient diet, 
as described in tlie first paper of the series (B. S. E., 68, p. 131). “ In the dog 
the vasodilatation, hyperexcitability, and convulsions are less Intense, while tlie 
trophic and nutritive changes are relatively more conspicuous than in the rar 
because inherently the nervous system of the dog is more stable.” 

In both species death occurred from convulsions. The findings in the present 
series are thought to afford additional evidence that the symptom complex of 
162728—33 9 ' ' 
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magnesium deficiency “ is tetany, differentiated from other forms principally 
h;'" "":t solely hj the vasomotor spasm.” 

Tlie effect of a Iilgli intake of mangaiiese on the growth of rats, J. T. 

(Jour, Nutrition, 5 (1932), No, 5, pp, 4^1-437) —In view of conflicting 
results reported in the literature on the effect of added manganese on the growth 
of rats, an earlier study on the jnangaiiese metaholism of rats in which retarded 
growth was noted (B. S. E„ 65, p. 490) was supplemented by further observa- 
tions Oil growth and lactation records on a high intake of manganese. The 
diet differed from that of the earlier study only in the substitution of whole 
milk ad libitum for milk powder- In one series of experiments the manganese 
was fed in amounts of 10 mg daily to female rats during pregnancy and lactation, 
and ohservations were made of the weights of the young, reduced to six per 
litter, at various intervals from birth to weaning at 21 days. In another series 
young rats were fed from w^eaning for a period of 12 weeks additional man- 
ganese equivalent to 2,000 parts per million of the ration. In both series 
controls without manganese showed no superiority over those receiving 
manganese. 

It is concluded that the slower growth of the rats in the earlier study was 
not due to toxicity of manganese but to a less suitable source of milk solids. 

Mauganese as a factor In reproduction, J. T. Skinneb, E. Vah Bonk, and 
H. Steenbock (Amer, Jour, Phpsioh, 101 (1932), No, 4i PP- 391-597, figs, 2),— 
The tentative conclusion, based upon preliminary experiments, that manganese 
greatly improves the ovulation rhythm of rats on a milk-copper-iron diet (B, S. 
B., 66, p. %%) was subjected to further test with larger numbers of animals and 
controls, with the conclusion that although female rats reared on milk fortified 
with copper and iron do not attain sexual maturity as early as those receiving 
the same ration supplemented with manganese, the addition of manganese does 
not result in normal oestrous cycles. A greater percentage of the animals 
receiving manganese exhibited oestrum three or more times, but there were 
some controls receiving no manganese which had as satisfactory records as any 
receiving manganese. 

In an effort to determine the cause of the failure of oestrum on a milk diet 
supplemented with iron and copper, four different types of supplements were 
tested, (1) a food mixture consisting of liver, yeast, egg yolk, cod-liver oil, and 
wheat germ oil, designed to supply additional energy, potent sources of the 
known vitamins, and an animal food rich in minerals; (2) head lettuce to 
furnish supplementary minerals and vitamins; (3) sucrose and manganese; 
and (4) sucrose alone. The least effective of these supplements was lettuce. 
With the food mixture supplements, oestrum occurred at intervals of 5 days, 
with sucrose 5.4 days, and with sucrose and manganese 4.3 days, or the normal 
interval. These results are thought to indicate that ‘‘for normal oestrum the 
prime deficiency of the milk-iron-copper ration is that of the energy.” 

, The action of copper in Iron metabolism, 0. A. Elvehjem and W. 0.' Sheb- 
: mm' (Jour, Biot. OJiem,, 98 (19SB), No. 1, pp. 309S19, figs. ^).—This paper; re- 
ports a study of the changes brought about in the iron content of the liver and 
Spleen of anemic rats when copper is added to the diet. 

' ^ / When iron was fed as^ purified FeOh daily, in amounts furnishing 0.5 mg Fe, 
for a period of 2 weeks to rats rendered anemic according to the technic of 
■ Elvehjem. and' Kemmerer (B. S. E., 67,. p. 90) there was no increase in ■ the 
amount of hemoglobin in the blood, but tbe total iron in the liver increased 
from an average of 0.12 to 0.46 mg and of the spleen from 0.024 to 0.06S mg. 
Tn'other rats'which had' received the .same- iron dosage; substituted' at '.'the, end 
of 2 weeks by 0.05 mg of copper daily^. the average increase in, hemogldbi'h;^^ 
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the next two. weeks was 2 g, while the iron content of the liver had dropped 
to approximately the same level as before any iron was fed. But little change 
took place in the iron content of the spleen, but there was a definite increase 
in its sijze. 

In rats continued on milk alone after the two weeks of iron feeding, there 
was some loss of iron in the liver, but not nearly as great as when copper was 
fed. Organic iron in the form of hematih was less readily stored in the liver 
than inorganic iron. This is thought to explain the inferiority of organic iron to 
inorganic for hemoglobin regeneration, as noted previously by Elvehjein (E. 
S. B., 67, p. 479). 

When graded levels of inorganic iron were fed with and without copper to 
anemic rats for 14 days, the rate of hemoglobin formation was found to depend 
upon the iron intake, but there was no increase in the iron content of the liver 
until O.S mg of iron was fed daily. 

These results are discussed in the light of reports of others, including 
Williamson and Ets (E. S. K., 59, p. 392) and Josephs (B. S. B., 68, p. 128), 
“All these workers reached the same general conclusion, namely, that copper 
mobilizes the iron in the liver, but the results in this paper give a definite 
account of the retention and utilization of inorganic iron in the absence and 
presence of copper.’’ 

The action of copper in iron metabolism {Jow\ Amer, Med. Assoc., 99 
(1932), No. 25, pp. 2114, 2115 ). — In this editorial comment on the paper of 
Elvehjem .and Sherman noted above, a word of warning against possible excess 
in the administration of copper is sounded as follows : 

“ Copper is far more widespread in foods than may be commonly supposed. 
The need for copper is quantitively far smaller than the requirement of iron. 
The newer knowledge should not be accepted as a warrant for uncontrolled 
administration of copper compounds to man. The facts regarding the possible 
actual needs and function of this element in human physiology remain to be 
more definitely ascertained. Hematopoiesis is something more than mobilization 
of iron and copper. Destruction of ‘blood cells is a process that may be initiated 
by independent causes. Enthusiasm for the new dicoveries must not he per- 
mitted to open the door to unfounded therapy.” 

BthliograpMcal survey of vitamins, 1650—1930, with a section on. 
patents, M. H, Woduingeb, compiled by E. M. Salmon sen (Chicago: M. E. Wod- 
Unger, 1932, pp. — This exhaustive bibliography is arranged chrono- 

logically, Beferences from 1650 to 1910 are grouped together as a historical 
introduction to the vitamin theory. From 1911 to 1915, inclusive, the references 
are listed alphabetically by year, with no attempt at differentiating the then 
known vitamins. From 1916 to 1920, inclusive, the references are grouped under 
the headings vitamins A, B, C, and D, and general references. In 1921 the 
heading vitamin E appears for the first time. Apparently under this heading 
have been included references to the literature dealing with the relation of 
vitamins to reproduction regardless of whether vitamin B is involved or not. 
This tends to give an erroneous impression as to the significance of the term 
vitamin E. As stated by Sherman (E, S. E., 67, p. 768), “so far as may be 
judged at present, failures in reproduction encountered in the ordinary course 
of events are more apt to be due to shortage of other nutritional factors than 
of vitamin E.” 

A valuable feature of the volume is a section on vitamin patents, including 
240 titles. 

The entire list of references, as given in the • summary of : references by 
years, totals 11,338 titles, but in a number of instances the same reference is 
listed under more than one heading. 
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Ke€6iit researclies on the nature and fiinctioii of Titamiiis, I—IV, J. 0, 
Dbommond {Jour, Roy. Boc, Arts, SO (19S2), Nos. 4 ISI, pp, 949-957; 4162, pp. 
959-965; 4163, pp. 974-980 ; 4^64, PP- 9S3-S£>{?).— These four Cantor lectures, 
delivered before the Royal Society of Arts, Great Britain, deal successively 
with the ■water-soluble vitamins, vitamin A, vitamin I), and practical aspects 
of the vitamins as the 5 ^ affect human nutrition. The remarkable advances 
which have taken place in the knowledge of vitamins and in the preparation of 
active concentrates since the author addressed the same society six years earlier 
(B. S. R., 55, p. 488) are emphasized by a table giving the dates of isolation 
or discovery of the various vitamins and the effective doses of the most active 
preparations of vitamins A, Bi, B, and E in 1926 and 1962, respectively. Con- 
cise accounts are given of pi'esent knowledge of the chemistry and physiological 
properties of the vitamins, and the final paper includes a tabulation of the 
qualitative occurrence of vitamins A, Ba, B 2 , 0, D, and B. 

In conclusion the author suggests the importance of thoroughgoing dietary 
surveys of urban populations to obtain accurate information regarding the 
consumption of vitamin-containing foods. “ The results would well repay the 
trouble and expense of the investigation, and would give us a surer ‘ base-line ’ 
for use in estimating tlie requirements of the people as a whole.” 

[Vitanaln studies at the Illinois Station] {Illinois Bta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 228- 
26i). —Progress reports are given on studies by 0. R. Meyer and W. M. Roy 
dealing with the preparation of vitamin B concentrates from rice polishings 
for use in vitamin G testing and further studies on the distribution of vitamin 
B in the structural parts of yellow corn, by M. P. Thorp and Meyer on the 
value of yellow com germs for lactation, and by Meyer and Roy on the relative 
potency of tomatoes, orange juice, and carrots to meet the vitamin O needs of 
lactation (E. S. R., 66, p:296). 

Vitamin studies, R. Redek (Oklahoma 8ta. lBien.2 Bpt. 1931-32, pp. 185, 
This progress report (E. S. R., 64, p. 790) includes preliminary results in 
studies on the quantitative measurement of vitamins B and G and the rate 
of digestion and absorption of carbohydrate by rats on a diet deficient in 
vitamins B, G, or the vitamin B complex. 

The effect of dietary deficiencies on phospholipid metabolism, B. R. 
MohaohAn (e/owr. Biol. Ohem., 98 (1932), No. 1, pp. 21S3, fig. i).— An extension 
of the investigation noted previously (B. S. R., 68, p. 181) to the determina- 
tion of the phospholipid content of various organs of rats suffering from 
different vitamin deficiencies showed a marked decrease in the phospholipid 
content of the tissues, particularly the liver, irrespective of the type of dietary 
deficiency. This decrease was not accompanied in the A-deficient rats by a 
decrease in iodine number, as has been observed in the in vitro action of this 
vitamin; The author concludes, contrary to the suggestion in the previous paper, 
that there is no specific connection between vitamin A and phospholipid 
metabolism. On the other hand, the results do not support the theory that the 
phospholipid content of the cells is irreducible in amount and represents an 
indispensable part of the protoplasmic structure, but are entirely consistent 
with the view that the phospholipids act for the most part as intermediate 
products In fat metabolism. 

Avitaminosis, {Boo. Mmpt. Biol, and Med. Troo., 29 (1932), Nos. 4 ,: 

pp. 462, 463; 7, pp. diMdd).— In continuation of the series noted previously 
(E. S. B., 68, p. 278), three papers are presented. 

VIII. Bffeet of vitamm B deficiency on concentration of mn-prOtein idtro* . 
gen of Mood, B. Bme and M.'O, Kik (pp. 462, 463).— No' significant; changes^' were, 
observed in the concentration of nonprotein nitrogen in the blood of rats on 
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diets deficient in tlie vitamin B complex or in vitamin B alone as compared witli 
matched litter controls on the same diet with dehydrated yeast as the source 
of the vitamin B complex and autoclaved yeast as the source of vitamin O, 
respectively. There were likewise no appreciable differences in the concen- 
tration of urea or uric acid. 

IX. Influence of vitamin A deftoiency on alhumin-glohuUn ratio of the hloo€ 
of alMno rat, M. C. Kik and B. Sure (p. 463). — The possibility of a shift in 
the albumin-globulin ratio of the blood of rats in vitamin A deficiency was 
suggested by the general belief that infection accompanies vitamin A deficiency 
and the claim that during infection there is a change in the albumin-globulin 
ratio of the blood due to a rise in globulins. Bata obtained from weekly 
determinations for periods ranging from 63 to 102 days on 12 vitamin A-deficient 
and 6 control rats showed in only 4 of the pathological animals any consider- 
able fall in the albumin-globulin ratio, and this only during the terminal stages 
of the avitaminosis. It is concluded that the albumin-globulin ratio can not 
be used as an index of infection in vitamin A deficiency. 

X. Further studies on the effect of vitamin B defioiency on lipid metaholism, 
B. Sure, M. C. Kik, and A. B, Church (pp. 848-850). — It is here reported 
briefly that further studies have not substantiated conclusions drawn in the 
third and fourth papers of the series that lipemia is a symptom complex of 
vitamin B deficiency. Irregularities in some of the earlier fatty acid deter- 
minations were traced to the infiuence of carbon dioxide emanating from a 
nearby gas burner. With suitable precautions to eliminate this contamination, 
irregularities were overcome and no appreciable changes were found in the 
concentration of fatty acids or cholesterol in the blood even in the final 
stages of B avitaminosis or in starvation. It is now thought that the lipemia 
observed in polyneuritic nursing young is probably of alimentary origin, but 
not specifically related to vitamin B deficiency. 

Avitaminosis.— XI, The specific effect of vitamin B on growth as evi- 
denced by the nse of vitamin B concentrates, B. Stjbe (Jour. Biol. Chem^, 
07 (19S2), No. 1, pp. 1SS-1S9, ftps. 6). — The conclusions drawn in a previous 
paper (B. S. K., 67, p. 484) that vitamin B promotes growth in two ways, 
(1) by stimulating the apjoetite and consequently increasing food consumption 
and (2) by exerting a specific influence unrelated to the plane of nutrition, 
were confii’med by a further series of experiments in which concentrates pre- 
pared from rice polishings were used as the source of vitamin B (Bi) . 

Pitfalls encoimtered by the novice in vitamin-A assay work, G. E. !6 we 
(Amer, Jour. BJiarm.^ lOJf (IBSi), JJo. 0, pp. 608-612 ). — ^The pitfalls discussed, 
with practical means of avoiding them, are inadequate breeding diet, too 
great extremes of temperature in breeding and testing quarters, too liberal 
endowment of the young with vitamin A, incomplete extraction of casein due to 
the presence of insensible moisture, variations in the ingredients of the depletion 
diet, inadequate proportion or poor grade of yeast in the depletion diet, 
scattering of food, coprophagy, failure to recognize the propitious time to start 
administration of the vitamin A preparation, incomplete consumption of the 
vitamin A preparation, and failure to recognize the importance of discarding 
from the results exceptionally vigorous or exceptionally weak animals. 

Pathogenesis of avitaminosis A, L. J. Hakeis (Lancet ILondonJ, 1932,' 11,' 
1^0. 12, pp. 614-617). — following a brief review and discussion of the conflicting 
evidence as to the anti-infective action of vitamin A, further evidence along 
two different lines is reported as follows : 

Development of lesions of aviUmimosis A in rats, Ij, X HarriS'And''J.::B. 'M. 
Innes (pp. 615, 616).— Large groups of rats; were kept on, a ■ vitamin' 
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supDlemented after tlie first signs of deficiency with siifiScieiit vitamin A in 
tlie form of reel palm oil to prevent rapid development of symptoms of deficiency 
but not enougli to bring about resumption of growth at a satisfactory rate. 
Several, animals were killed for examination every few days between tlie 
seveiiteentli and ninetieth day of the experimental feeding. 

In all instances w^bere infection . had occurred, keratinissation of the neigh- 
boring epithelium could be observed. “ Thus small abscesses seen in the medulla 
of the kidney in the later stages appeared to have spread from the pelvis; 
infectious lesions in the lungs from the bronchi ; and those in the tongue from 
the surface of the mucous membrane.” 

These findings are thought to point strongly to the probability that the 
infections are secondary to the structural changes in the epithelium brought 
about by vitamin A deficiency. This is thought to be substantiated by the well- 
known fact that the administration of vitamin A to an animal not too far 
advanced in the avitaminosis will cure the epithelium and restore the animal 
to normal health. 

In-fluence of vitamm-A deficiency' on tubercle infection in rats^ L. J. Harris 
and A. S. Griffith (pp. 616, 617). — Two experiments are reported, “the first of a 
more general character to test the suggestion that in vitamin A deficiency rats 
lose their normally high resistance to tuberculous infection and the second to 
examine more particularly the effects of the increased absorption of the micro- 
organism from the alimentary tract.” In both, negative results were obtained. 
The absence of vitamin A from the diet did not lower the naturally high resist- 
ance of rats to tuberculous infection, and no macroscopic tuberculous lesions 
could be observed in the organs of vitamin A-deficient rats receiving the micro- 
organisms continuously by mouth. 

“The existing data afford no basis for the belief that vitamin A therapy 
is likely to be effective in combating acute general infections due to specific 
highly pathogenic microorganisms, or in those clinical toxemias and infectious 
diseases which are unassociated with the peculiar structural breakdown of 
epithelial tissue and the attendant localized infection which characterizes the 
vitamin deficiency.” 

The quantity of vitamin A present in the human liver, L. K, , Wolff 
(Lancet ILo^idonJ, 1932, II, No. 12, pp. 617-620, figs. 5 ). — Data are summarized 
on the vitamin A content, as determined by the antimony trichloride color 
test, of 957 specimens of human liver classified according to post-mortem 
findings in four groups. These groups, with the number of cases and avertige 
vitamin A value in blue units, are as follows : Accidents 78 cases and vitamin 
A value 245 units, acute diseases 267 and 225, chronic diseases 570 and 206, 
and newborn infants 42 and 70, respectively. Eelatively high values observed 
in diabetes, averaging 4S4 units for 25 cases, are attributed to vegetable diet- 
ing. Based upon a comparison of data from cases killed by accident or dying 
from acute diseases with those dying from other causes, the belief is expressed 
that 16 per cent of the population of the Netherlands have definitely sub- 
normal vitamin A reserves. ' 

A footnote states that the values reported should be increased by 10 per 
cent to be directly comparable with the blue units used by Moore, as noted 
below. '■ 

Vitaittin-A reserves of the human Uver in health and disease, with 
special reference to the scope of vitamin A as an anti-infective agent, 
T. Moons {Lancet ILondm}, 19SS, 11, No. 13, pp. 669-674, g).— This inves- 

tigatlon of the vitamin A content of 325 specimens of human livers obtained on 
post-mortem examination was undertaken ( 1 ) to obtain information ns to the 
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vitamin A reserves of inhabitants of Great Britain similar to that reported by 
Wolff for the Netherlands, as noted above, and (2) to determine whether low 
vitamin A reserves can be correlated with any particular type of pathological 
picture. The report is prefaced by a brief summary of the vitamin A reserves 
ill the rat under varying conditions. 

In discussing the data, the medial value in the accident group, 235 blue 
units per gram, was taken arbitrarily as the normal value. Considering the 
ratio of the number of cases in any group falling above to those falling below 
this arbitrary normal value as the normality ratio of the group, the data showed 
normal ranges of vitamin A in widely different diseases, including various 
infectious diseases. Reserves much above normal were observed in cases 
of diabetes w^hich had received dietetic treatment and below normal in organic 
heart diseases, nontuberculous respiratory diseases (particularly bronchitis), 
organic kidney diseases, and in septicemias and certain septic conditions. It 
is pointed out, however, that in some of these diseases vitamin A sub normality 
may have been a secondary effect rather than a predisposing cause. 

“Since adequate vitamin A reserves were frequently observed in a wide 
variety of infective conditions, it is plain that vitamin A should not be 
regarded as a positive antx-xnfective agent, indiscriminate in action. The term 
‘anti-infective’ is only justifiable in a sense complementary to the fact that 
deficiency of vitamin A leads to subnormal powers of resistance. The trend of 
the present work suggests that partial vitamin A deficiency, or tiie state of 
multiple malnutrition which it must usually imply, may be of importance in 
the etiology of some types of infection under clinical conditions.” 

Yitaxnin-A content of the liver in puerperal sepsis, H. N. Okeen {Lmoet 
ILmdoifi]^ 1932i IJ, No. IJf, pp. 723-726 ). — In this further contribution to knowl- 
ledge concerning the vitamin A reseiwes in human liver, data are reported 
on the vitamin A content of the liver on autopsy in 20 cases of imerperal 
sepsis treated with large doses of vitamin A (B. S. R., 66-, p. 896), 13 eases 
of puerperal sepsis receiving no vitamin A treatment, and 9' nonseptic puer- 
peral cases. The average values found in the three groups were 261, 122, and 
203 blue units, respectively. The low values found in the cases which had 
received intensive vitamin A treatment are thought to suggest that the liver 
cells when in toxic or degenerated condition may fail to retain vitamin A. 

Vitamin-A x*eserves in the human liver (Lancet [Londo^iJ, 1932, 11, No. 

7i3 ). — An editoi'ial discussion of the four papers noted above. 

An. attempt to produce spinal ' cord degeneration in dogs fed a high 
cereal diet deficient in vitamin A. The incidental development of a 
syndrome of anemia, sldn lesions, anorexia, and changes in the concentra- 
tion, of Mood lipoids, M. M. Suzman, G. L. Mullek, and C. G. Unglev (Awier. 
Jour. Physiol.^, 101 (1932), No. 3, pp. 529-541h — Observations of the bene- 

ficial effects of large amounts of whole liver upon the neurological phenoioena 
of subacute combined degeneration of the cord, as demonstrated by Minot and 
Murphy (E. S. R., 58, p. 92), and of the production of neurological symptoms 
indicative of spinal cord involvement in animals on vitamin A-defieient diets 
usually coutaining a high proportion of cex'eals, as shown by various investi- 
gators, led to attempts to produce spinal coi*d degeneration in dogs fed a 
high cereal diet deficient in vitamin A. 

Although these attempts proved unsuccessful as far as the production of 
spinal cord degeneration in adult dogs was concerned, 'a syiiclrome' was' pro-; 
■duced -by the diet irrespective of whether .or not it contained' vitamin A, ■ sug- 
g,estmg a deficiency in one or, more of the. components of the v!tam,m'.';B: complex'; 
other than, the, antineuritic factor. The syndrome w'ao, characterized , by ,ano- 
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rexia, loss of body wGiglit, cl&rmatitis, skill ulcers, aiiomia, and changes in thC' 
coiiceiitratioii of the lipoids. Each of' these symptoms is discussed with refer- 
Giiee to possible causation. 

Kmtritioii studies of food stuffs used in the Puerto Bican clietaries.— 
Ill, The I'itaiuiii G (B 2 ) content of the rii>e plantain (Musa paradisiaca 
Ij.) and the pigeon pea (gandnl) (Cajan cajan Ii.)» Axtmater and 

S. Silva {Puerto Rico Jour. Pul). Health and Trop. Med., 8 (1982), Ro. i, pp. I- 4 , 
pis. 2). — This paper continues the series noted previously (E. S. E., 68, p. 2T1). 
As determined by the method of Bourquin and Shei'man (B. S. E., 66, p. 410), 
the ripe plantain was found to contain 0.5 and the pigeon pea 2 umts of 
vitamin B (Ba) per gram. 

Maze perforiiiaiice of the white rat in relation to unfavorable salt mix- 
ture and Yitaniln B deficiency, M. F. Fritz (Jour. Oompar. Psychol, 13 
(1932), No. 3, pp. 365-390, figs. //).— This study differs from that of Maurer and 
Tsai (E. S. E., 62, p. 897) in that the rats did not undergo vitamin depletion 
until maturity and were tested during the depletion period. The diets were 
deficient in minerals as well as in vitamin B (complex). The general con- 
clusion drawn from a statistical study of the results obtained was that 
** relatively mature white rats are able to make daily adjustments to a eom* 
plicated maze situation with a high degree of accuracy, even though subjected 
to extremely unfavorable diets.” 

Incidence of gastric nicer in albino rats fed diets deficient in vitamin 
B (Bi), G. Dalldorf and M, Kellogg {Jour: Bwpt. Med., 56 {1932), No. 3, 
pp. 391-398, pis. 3, fig. 1).- — ^Histological examination of the gastric and duodenal 
mucosa of 64 rats on the Sherman-Spohn vitamin B (complex) free diet, with 
and without varying amounts of vitamin B (Bi) and with adequate amounts of 
vitamin G (Ba), has led to the conclusion that rats deprived of vitamin B (Bi) 
commonly develop ulcers of the gastric mucosa. 

On gross examination of the stomach, gastric dilatation was observed in 
only a few animals and this bore no relationship to the degree of the deficiency 
of the diet. No ulcers were visible to the naked eye, but on histological 
examination severe gastric ulcerations were found in 21 of the 29 animals 
which had had little or no vitamin B and in 7 of 9 animals which had received 
vitamin B after a 40-day depletion period. No lesions were found in a group 
of 6 animals which had received small amounts of vitamin B for periods of 
from 15 to 54 days and then adequate amounts of vitamin B, or in 20 animals 
which had had larger amounts of vitamin B throughout the entire time or 
w^ere on a complete diet. 

Of 74 observed lesions, 8 were chronic indurated ulcers resembling chronic 
peptic ulcer in man. These were in animals which had been on the deficient 
diet for a long time. The lesions, both chronic and acute, resembled those 
in man in relative size and in location, being generally situated along the 
desser curvature ' of the : stomach. 

’S'east' and vitamins,' Bi and Bs,' J. 'C.: Drummond and X M., Whitmabsh 
" (J'ow... Inst: Brewing, 38: {1982), No. 5, pp. 264^212, figs. 2').— The early experi- 
mentaLwork,,on the' vitamin B: (complex) content of yeast which can be inter- 
preted in ''terms of vitamin' B . (Bi) is reviewed, and studies'are, reported', on 'the 
vitamin Bi and B 2 content of 4 samples of brewer’s and 5 of baker’s yeast dried 
at 40 to 50° C. under reduced pressure and of various yeasts grown in natural 
and artificial media. 

All 4 samples of brewer’s yeast wefe much more valuable sources of both 
vitamins Bi and B 2 than the baker’s yeasts. Cultures of Baccharoniyoes logos, 
grown on an artificial medium consisting of purified dextose and salts, were 
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found to contain both vitamins Bi and B 2 . A typical brewer’s yeast {B. 
cerevisiae), previously fonnd incapable of growing in purified sugar-salt media 
unless supplemented by small amounts of extracts containing bios, showed a 
decrease in content of vitamin Bi when grown in such media. The results for 
vitamin Ba, while suggesting synthesis, were not convincing. The same strain 
of yeast grown for several generations in a molasses medium became progres- 
sively poorer in vitamin Bi without showing a comparable reduction in vitamin 
B2. The authors interpret their observations as indicating that vitamin Bi of 
ordinary brew^er’s and baker’s yeast is to a large extent derived by absorption 
or adsorption from the culture medium, and that some yeasts are capable of 
synthesizing vitamin Ba. 

The plasticity of the calcified tissues, — II, Results of miuor variations 
In the calcimu-phosphorus-vitaniin “ B ” complex, W. G. Downs, je. (Jour, 
Dental Res ., 12 (1932), No, 2, pp. 363-373, figs, 11). — To determine the effect 
upon tooth structure in rats of feeding for short periods of time diets varying 
slightly in caleium : phosphorus ratio, with and without vitamin D, a series of 
feeding expeiuments was conducted for a period of 28 days on rats 28 clays old 
at the beginning of the experiment. A total of 33 diets, devised by L. B, 
Mendel, was used. These were of three different types, two containing edestin 
and starch and one corn gluten flour as sources of protein and carbohydrate. 
The two edestin diets differed in their source of vitamin D, calcium, and 
phosphorus. 

Gross photographs of the jaws after suitable fixation showed no evidence 
of changes from normal in the teeth and X-ray examinations no regularity of 
variations in density. Histologically there were slight changes on the various 
diets. These were evident only when the variations in Ca : PO-i ratio became 
quite marked. Beginning at about 1 to 0.5 or 0.5 to 1, decalcification occurred, 
becoming more evident as the upset in balance became greater. For diets having 
a lower phosphorus content, the histological changes were more noticeable on 
the addition of vitamin D, while the reverse was true on the low calcium diets. 

“ The explanation of these effects is not clear. Perhaps, in the case of the 
lower phosphorus content, addition of vitamin D tends to raise the blood cal- 
cium, which, in the tendency to maintain the Ca-P04 balance, withdraws 
additional phosphorus from the depots. Possibly, where vitamin D is added 
to a low calcium diet, there is a tendency to increase the calcium absorption 
in the intestine, thus protecting the depots in the bones and teeth.” 

Effects of ante-natal and post-natal deficiency of vitamin D on animal 
dentition, S. N. Blackberg and J. D. Berks {Jour, Dental Res., 12 (1932), No. 2, 
pp. 349 ^ 62 , figs, 11).— In this preliminary report, a detailed description, illus- 
trated by inicrophotographs, is given of abnormalities in tbe bones and teeth of 
a pup born of a bitch which had been on a rachitic diet for two years. Observa- 
tions are also reported briefly of the gross changes in the jaws and teeth of 
puppies on a rachitic diet and of gross and microscopic changes in the teeth of 
young, rats on a rachitic diet. ■ . 

The authors conclude that there is a definite relationship between dietary 
deficiency of vitamin D and characteiistic tooth changes. These are sum- 
marized as follows: “ Pathological changes in the pulp in the early stages have 
occurred consistently, the incipient lesion being an intense inflammation ac- 
companying destruction of the odontoblasts. Dentin and enamel changes have 
been noted in more advanced stages of rickets. There is an increased amount 
of predentin, and the enamel and dentin are poorly calcified.” 

Post-eruptive changes in the permanent dentition .of , dtogs,; fed rachito- 
genic diets, S. N. Blackberg and X D. Beeke ' ( 1982 ), 

No. 5, pp. 696-707, figs. 17 ). — This paper supplements the one noted above by 
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describing two abiiormalities in four dogs which had subsisted for varying 
lengths of time after the eruption of permanent teetli on a rachitic ration 
slightly modified from that of Mellanby (E, S. K., 63, p. 391). 

One animai died of unlmown cause. In the others, sacrificed after 201, 221, 
and 495 days on the experimental ration, lesions were found in all the dental 
tissues. The initial and most severe lesions seemed to be in the pulps, changes 
in the dentin and enamel occurring only after prolonged deficiency. This is. 
thought to indicate that the process of decay begins in the interior of the tooth 
itself. Histologically, the lesions in the dentin and enamel were suggestive of 
those in human caries. 

The problem of dental caries {Nature [London}^ 129 (1982)^ No. S269^ pp. 
'926, 921 ). — This is a discussion of recent literature on the subject, with the 
conchision that “ immunity to caries depends on the teeth being properly 
calcified and the mouth being immune to the gi'owth of the acid-forming bacillus. 
Prevention of caries in a susceptible mouth depends on oral hygiene and espe- 
cially on the regulation of the diet, with the view of increasing the resistance 
of the teeth. Cereals should be avoided and a plentiful supply of vitamin D 
(or vitamins A and D) provided, and the diet should contain an abundance of 
milk, eggs, potatoes, fish, meat, green vegetables, and fruits.” 

Studies of the cause and nature of dental caries, J. J. Enbiqht, H. E. 
Feiesell, and M. O. Thescher (Jo«r. Dental Ees., 12 (1932), No. 5, pp. 759-851, 
figs. 12 ). — ^Tliis extensive report, which should be consulted in the original, 
attempts to evaluate the so-called nutritional and local environmental schools 
of thought concerning the cause and nature of dental decay by clinical and 
laboratory studies covering many years. The general conclusion is that “(1) 
local environmental conditions are the main factors in the active causation of 
decay of fully erupted enamel, and that (2) deficient diet and defective 
nutrition, by being responsible for the construction of teeth more susceptible 
to the action of the acids of fermentation, are the most important factors 
during the period of development of the teeth. These studies also indicate 
that improper diet and defective nutrition, by being responsible for a salivary 
environment low in content of calcium phosphate, are of some, though minor, 
importance as a predisposing factor in caries of enamel.” 

A list of 82 I’eferences to the literature and a discussion of the report by 
various investigators are appended. 

Gbauges in the incisors of rats fed a ration deficient in vitaintn A, M. C. 

, SMITH' and E. M* Hantss (Jour. Dental Res., 12 (1982), No. 3, pp. 556, 557). — 
Attention is called briefly to repeated observations of changes in appearance in 
. the' diicisors of rats on a ' diet deficient in vitamin A. Concurrently with 
cessation of growth and appearance of ophthalmia, the incisors lose their nor- 
mal orange pigment and become dull white and opaque. There is also a de- 
crease in the hardness of the teeth, particularly in the lower incisors which 
become shorter and blunt. God-liver oil in small doses prevents these changes 
and also restores normal pigmented translucency in teeth which have been 
altered by lack of vitamin A. Evidence is presented that the abnormality is 
.■■.' ■'. '■'■due' to lack" of vitamin 'A .and not vitamin B. Analyses of the incisors of vi- 
tamin A-deficient rats at death and of litter mate controls which had received 
cod-liver oil for 60 days showed a higher percentage of calcium and a lower of 
phosphorus in the ash of the vitamin A-deficient teeth. This is thought to 
afford a possible explanation of the softening of the teeth on the deficient diet. 
■;. V^' ■ '. of . the. .nietabolisin ' of' fluorine.-— I, The ' effect" of . sodium fluoride 

:.::■; of the incisors, of '^albino rats, 

^ BiC!?rH.'''.'and;.''"' ■ '■'M.^-IHantzi'. ^ (J our. ■ Bmtal Res., ' ' il93'2) , ' , No.' By pp. 552- 

55-4). —Chemical analyses for calcium and phosphorus of the dry incisors and 
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their ash of rats subsisting for 60 and 120 days on the Sherman diet B, with 
and without the,, addition of 0.05 per cent of sodium fluoride, showed no sig- 
nificant differences in the percentages of calcium or phosphorus (Ca: P ratio) 
or the percentages of ash in the incisors of the fluoride-fecl animals as com- 
pared with the controls, although the quantity of fluoride administered was at 
a level previously found to produce outward changes in the Incisors similar 
to those of mottled enamel in human teeth (E. S. R„ 65, p. 59G). Tiie changes 
thus produced are apparently too slight to be revealed by chemical analyses 
as usually made. 

Dental caries experimentally produced in the rat, S. N. Blackberg and 
J. D. Bebke (Jour. Dental Res,, 12 (1982), No. 4, PP- 609-611, S). —Litter 

mate rats 5 weeks of age were divided into three groups, one of which was 
given the Steeiibock-Biack rachitic diet '2965 and the other two the same diet 
supplemented by therapeutic and excessive quantities, respectively, of vitamin 
D in the form of viosterol. The experiment was continued for 150 days, at 
the end of which the animals \vere sacrificed for examination of the first 
molars. 

The control group receiving the basal ration with therapeutic quantities of 
vitamin D was free from dental caries, while one-third of the rachitic group 
on the basal diet alone and all of the group receiving excess viosterol developed 
caries. In most instances the carious lesions were clinically and histologically 
identical with the occlusal variety of human caries. Microphotographs are 
given, illustrating the changes in the teeth. Attention is called particularly 
to extreme engorgement of the blood vessels of the pulp, a condition considered 
of significance in indicating that circulatory disturbances in the. pulp may 
lead to decalcification of the dentin and enamel. 

The production of dental caries in rats fed an adequate diet, 0. , A. 
Hoppeet, P. a. Webbee, and T. L. Oannief {Jour. Dental Res., 12 (1932), No. 1, 
pp. 161-113, figs. 1) . — ^This is a detailed report, illustrated by photographs and 
mierophotographs, of an investigation noted previously from a preliminary re- 
port (E. S. E., 66, p. 792). In an addendum reference is made to the criticism 
by Klein and McCollum (E. S. E., 66, p. 792) of the preliminary report, and 
further data are given showing a lack of relationship between the phosphorus 
content of the diet and the incidence of caries in rats. 

“ These results permit of only one conclusion, and that is that variation in 
the phosphorus content of the diets in our experiments had no connection with 
the outcome. It has ahvays appeared rather strange that whereas a deficiency 
in the diet, be it an inorganic element or a vitamin, caused general metabolic 
disturbances, the same deficiency should, in the case of caries, alfect one tooth 
and leave the adjacent one untouched. It would be just as reasonable to 
expect one femur of a rat, on a deficient diet, to* have an ash content of 40 
per cent, and the other femur to have one of 55 per cent. The localimtion in 
the decay of teeth is most reasonably explained on the basis of action by 
certain factors exterior to the teeth.” 

Experiments on the' dietary control of .dental caries in children, ■ B, 0. 
M:cBEA'rH (JOMT. Dental Res., 12 (1932), No. 5, pp. 128-141, figs. This report 
covers the preliminary phases of an extensive clinical investigation of the 
problem. Three orphanages near New York City were selected for the study. 
In each, control groups were maintained on the customary diet of the institu- 
tion and comparable experimental groups were given such supplements as to 
insure the protective foods recommended by Boyd, Drain, and Nelson (E. S. K., 
62, p. 595) . Quantitative data were assembled during the experimental period 
of from 6 to 7 months on the composition of, the daily diets of both groups, 
with estimates in units of the vitamin intake. In an institution for mentally 
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defective childreB a special study was made of the relation of .vitamin 'O'.to, 
the control of dental caries. In this study a control group received the institu- 
tion diet alone and four other groups the same diet with the following daily 
supplements : Three ripe bananas and the juice of three oranges, 8 oz. of orange 
Juice, three bananas, and 6 oz. of tomato juice, respectively. Thorough dental 
examinations were made at the beginning and end of the experimental period. 

In all the control groups in the three orphanages, the increase in caries 
during the experimental period was more marked than in the experimental 
groups. The control group in the vitamin C study showed a greater increase 
in caries than two of the experimental groups, but less than the other two. 

In attempting to interpret the data in terms of dietary differences between the 
experimental and control groups, various hypotheses as to how immunity to 
dental caries is brought about by diet are summarized essentially as follows: 
Dietary factors may function (1) by reducing the attacking forces surrounding 
the teeth, (2) by providing a circulatory condition in the tooth and a lymph 
in the tooth tissues which neutralize the forces attacking the enamel, (8) by 
modifying the tooth structure, making it more resistant to attacking forces, 
and (4) by functioning in all of these vrays. The opinions of various investi- 
gators concerning the rdles of specific factors with relation to one or another 
of these hypotheses are discussed, including the views of Bunting et al. (B. 

K., 64, p. 892), Hoppert et al. and Klein and McCollum (B. S. B., 66, p. 792), 
Melianby (B. S. R., 63, p. 391), and of various investigators who consider 
vitamin C to be of particular importance. 

The findings in the present investigation are thought neither to confirm nor 
contradict Bunting’s views on carbohydrate intake as a factor, and to give little 
support to either of the opposing views of Hoppert et al. and Klein and 
McCollum, or to the view that vitamin G intake is of prime importance. They 
tend, however, to support Mellanby’s view of the importance of vitamin D, 
since this was the vitamin most deficient in the control diet and most markedly 
Increased In the experimental diet. In general, the results fail to demonstrate 
the superimportance of any one dietary factor, but confirm the theory of the 
importance of diet as a factor in the control of dental caries. 

The cause of mottled enamel, M. C. Smith, E. Lantz, and H. V. Smith 
{Jour, Dental Res,, 12 (19S2), No, Ij pp, 149-159 f fiffs. 5). — A condensed report 
of the Investigation noted previously (E, S. R., 65, p. 596). 

^ BactoFS influencing anemia development in young rats, H. S. Mitchetx 
CAmer. Jottn PhysM., 101 (19S2), No, S, pp, 503-510).— Dmi accumulated In 
the author’s laboratory concerning all of the rats used for anemia studies 
for two years (B. S. R., 66, p, 490) have been analyzed to determine, if pos- 
sible, what factors are responsible for the variations noted in the hemoglobin 
content of the blood of young rats at weaning. 

No significant correlation was apparent between the hemoglobin content of 
the mother’s blood at parturition, or between the ages and weights of the 
young at weaning or the sizes of the litter, and the blood hemoglobin content 
at weaning. The ration of the mother during pregnancy and the number of 
litters borne were considered to have slight but significant influence on the 
.hemoglobin .values in the young rats.. Metal contamination from cages and 
food cups ant! coprophagy are thought to interfere seriously with the develop- 
ment of anemia. The blood of female young was found to have a consistently 
higher hemoglobin content than of the males from the same litter, and con- 
sistently longer times were required for the females to develop severe anemia. 

. The treatment of pernicious anaemia with fish-liver extract, L S T 

■mviBsoN 
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liver prepared by methods similar to those of Cohn et ah (B. S. E., 58, 
p. 92) for mammalian liver was found to have remarkable potency in the treat- 
ment of pernicious anemia. Since fish liver can be obtained at only a fraction 
of the cost of mammalian liver, it is thought that the cost to the patient of 
fish-liver extract should be much lower than the customary mammalian extract. 

Beri beri and neuritis, H. H. Woollabu (Aust Jour. Eiopt. Biol. mi4 Med. 
Sci., 9 (1982), pp. 173-178). — ^From observations on two pigs which had been 
on a completely vitamin B-deficient diet and one on the same diet supplemented 
by autoclaved yeast, and from previous observations on rats (E. S. B., 58, 
p. 297), the author concludes that the neurological signs which occur in animals 
suffering from vitamin B deficiency “ are to be regarded as occasional and 
complicating effects and not an integral part of the picture of experimental 
beriberi.” 

Heat-resistant bacteria in fresh and canned vegetables : Botulism poison- 
ing (Colorado Sta. Bpt. 1982, p. 26). — In this progress report attention is called 
to two outbreaks of botulism, in one of which canned cauliflower was involved 
and in the other smoked ham, A new method of detecting botiilinus toxin in 
canned foods and soil by a serum reaction is announced. 

The distribution of iodine in Alberta in relation to the prevalence of 
goitre. — Iodine in the water supplies, O. J. Walker (Canad. Jour. Bes., 7 
(1982), No. 2, pp. 187-14S, figs. 2). — In this preliminary study of the iodine 
content of the water supplies of the Province of Alberta, Canada, the method 
of McClendon and associates (E. S. E., 62, p. 807) was used, with slight modifica- 
tions, which are described in detail. In the 118 samples of water analyzed, the 
iodine content ranged from less than 0.1 to 660 parts per billion of water. The 
highest content in water from streams was 21, shallow wells and springs 32.8, 
and deep wells 663 parts per bilUon. 

Information on the prevalence of goiter in the districts where the water 
samples were taken was obtained from local physicians and veterinarians and 
from traveling health clinics of the department of health. A tentative goiter 
map of the Province was compiled, on which was also shown the iodine content 
of the water in the same sections. A comparison of the prevalence of goiter and 
the lack of iodine in tlie water supply revealed a much less close relationsbip 
than has been shown in other countries. Various suggestions are given in 
possible explanation of this, and it is stated that further iodine distribution 
studies are being undertaken in the hope of throwing more light on the problem. 

The prevention of rickets, P. T. Mitchell and S. W. Colby (Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 99 (1982), No. 21, pp. 1768-1772). — Observations are summarized 
on the incidence of rickets during the first two years of life in 139 infants 
in private practice who were given as preventive measures cod-liver oil or 
viosterol, with in some instances sunlight or ultra-violet irradiation. 

The lowest prevalence of rickets, 9.9 per cent, occurred among the infants 
given sun baths in summer and viosterol or cod-liver oil in winter. In those 
receiving ultra-violet irradiation in place of sun baths, the incidence of rickets 
was 13.6 per cent. Of those receiving either cod-liver oil in doses of 2 or 3 
teaspoonfuls daily or viosterol in doses of 8 or 10 drops daily, 22.3 per cent 
showed clinically mild rickets and the Efintgen ray findings were positive in 
15.9 per cent. The cod-liver oil in the dosage mentioned afforded complete pro- 
tection to 82 per cent of the patients, while the viosterol in amounts calculated 
to furnish more than twice the quantity of vitamin D present in the cod-liver 
oil afforded protection in only 75 per cent of the cases. 

The authors conclude that in the causation of , rickets there ntust; b 
factors than a deficiency of vitamin D— either a 'Comparative deficiency of;' vita- 
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min A, a deficiency of minerals, or “perhaps some other as yet unrecognized 
agent in which the influence of light possibly plays as important a part as it, 
does in the activation of ergosterol.” 

The treatment of racMtic infants witli milk produced by cows fed irra- 
diated ergosterol, H. X Geestenbeegek and A. X Horesh {Jour, Nutrition, 
5 (1982), NO, 5, pp. 479-483, figs, d).— Milk from cows fed irradiated ergosterol, 
as reported on page 663, was fed to two rachitic infants in amounts of 500 c C' 
daily, together with 500 c c of ordinary skim milk to which were added 5 c c 
of lactic acid and enough carbohydrate to meet the caloric requirements of the 
infants. Orange juice was also given in amounts of 15 c c daily. 

“The observations made during the treatment period, which for the one 
infant lasted 10 and for the other 11 weeks, showed conclusively, by the use of 
weekty Rontgenograms and biweekly blood serum calcium and phosphorus 
determinations, that the milk possessed antirachitic powers^ but that these were 
not of great magnitude. The bones were not completely healed at the end of 
the treatment periods, the calcium levels rose to normal only at the tenth week, 
and the phosphorus level in the one infant at the eleventh week and in the 
other infant not yet at the tenth week when she was released from the hospital. 
Further evidence of the mildness of the antirachitic quality of the milk is the 
fact that the spasmophilic symptoms in one infant did not completely disappear 
' until the eighth week. 

“On the basis of practical experience with the feeding of cod-liver oil having 
a rat protective potency of 5 mg per day, it is estimated that a pint of this 
particular milk contained slightly less than the equivalent of one-half tea- 
spoonful of such cod-liver oil.*’ 

The value of salmon oil in the treatment of infantile rickets, M. M. Eeiot, 
E. M. Nelson, S. P. Southeb, and M. K. Cart (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoe., 99 
(1982) , No. IS, pp. 1075-1082, figs. 4 )- — ^The salmon oil used in the clinical tests 
reported included oil prepared commercially from the waste products of 
humpback or pink salmon, and specially rendered oils fi’om the canned waste 
products of two other species, the king or Chinook and the sockeye or red 
salmon. The value of oils of this type as sources of vitamins A and X) had 
previously been determined by ToIIe and Nelson (E. S. E., 67, p. 481), and the 
present clinical studies were supplemented by biological tests of the samples 
used. These showed that the sockeye and Chinook oils were nearly equal in 
vitaniin A potency to a composite sample of 19 medicinal cod-liver oils, and that 
. the' pink oil contained much less vitamin A. The sockeye and pink oils con- 
tained twice as much vitamin D as the cod-liver oil composite and tbe Chinook 
oil about 50 per cent more. 

Clinically the oils were tested on 13 infants with active rickets varying from 
npld to marked. Six received the pink oil, 1 the sockeye, and 1 the Chinook 
throughont the test, while in the other 5 the type of oil was changed during 
the 'experiment. The oil was given' in doses of from 10 to 20 c c a day and 
■was'well taken and tolerated. 

The response to the treatment was very prompt, and advanced healing was 
brought about in from S to 9 weeks. Although no direct clinical comparison was 
made with cod-liver oil, it is considered that the “salmon oil used in the 
present study was probably , a more patent antirachitic agent 4han the average 
cocl-iiver oil and' compared very favorably in the rapidity, of its action with 
viosterol.” It is suggested that owing to the large potential supply of salmon 
oil available from, the salmon ' canning industries , of the Pacific ,. States and 
Alaska it should be possible to produce it at such' a low costas to, be. of, 'Special 
value at the present time when the nutrition of infants ' and child rends, suffering 
from lack of proper and adequate food. 
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HOME MAIAGEMEHT Am EftHimElT ■ 

A basis for buiMing a course in economics of the iiome, F. H. Leighton 
(OolumUa XJniv,, Teachers Col. ContriJ). Ed., No. Jf59 (1931), pp. 

This study was made “ to ascertain, in the light of ear changing economic life, 
what material should he included in a course in the economies of consumption 
using the problems of everyday family life a^s the central themeT The data 
were obtained through interviews with 25 New York City families on each of 
the following income levels : $900-$1,600, ,$1,60<3^$2,300, and .$2,30<h-$3,000. 
The 126 problems emerging from the interviews are divided into 9 groups and 
discussed. They are also evaluated by a jury of 75 graduate students and 
professors of home economics on the basis of the importance of these problems 
in relation to the particular group of families interviewed when their income 
possibilities were considered. 

Home account keepers find it easier to “ carry on (llUmis Sta. Rpt. 
1932, pp. 239-243, fig. 1). — In continuation of the investigation noted previously 
(B. S. R., 66, p. 288), a summary is given of an analysis of the home accounts 
of 201 Illinois families for the year 1931-32. 

MISCELIAireOUS 

Sixth International Congress of Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture, 
19S1, (6. Gongres International 61 Agriculture Tropicale et Subtropicale, 

Taris, 1931. Coinptes-rendus et Rapj)orts. Paris: 8ec. 04n. Assoc. Sci. 
Internatl Agr. Paps CJiauds et Com. Frang., 1932, vols. 1, pp. XCn-^637, pis. 9; 
2, pp. 44S, pis. 2, figs. 4; 3, pp. [i]-{-Si3). — ^Volume 1 of the' proceedings of this 
congress, held at Paris from July 15 to 19, 1961, deals with its organimtion 
and transactions, and includes general papers on tropical agriculture and its 
development, tropical soils, engineering aspects, plant and animal pests, sani- 
tary regulations governing vegetable products, and the organization of a colonial 
meteorological service adapted to the needs of agriculture. Volume 2 deals with 
oil-bearing seeds, rubber, cotton, and other textile crops, medicinal plants, 
forest products, and food plants and condiments. Volume 3 is devoted to 
animal production and animal diseases. 

Forty-fourth Annual Report [of Arkansas Station], 19SS3, D. T. Geat 
ET AL. (Arkansas Sta. Bui 280 (1932), pp. 67, fig. 1). — ^The experimental work 
not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

The Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station for the fiscal year 1931— 3 S, 0. P. Gillette et al. (Colorado Bta. 
Rpt. 1932, pp. 64, fig- 1). — The experimental work not previously refered to is 
for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. A biographical note on the 
late W. P. Headden (E. S. R., 66, p. 497) is included (pp. 35, 36). 

A year’s progress in solving farm problems of Illinois: [Forty-fifth. 
Annual Report' of Illinois Station, 19S2], compiled and edited by P. . J.' 
Keilholz (Illinois Sta. Rpt 1932, pp. 268, figs. 65). — ^The experimental work not 
previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Fifty-first Annual Report of the New York State Agricultural ', Experi- 
ment Station, [193i3], U. P. Hedeick (New York State. Bta. ' Rpt. '1932, ' pp,. 
i2d).-— The experimental work not previously referred to is for the most part 
noted elsewhere in this^ issue. '. 

' Solving 'Oklalioma farm problems:' Report of OMahoma A.^ and' M. ",CoL 
iego' ' Agricultural ,Bxp.eriment' Station, 1930—32, ', C., P.,' Blackwell: 
(Oklahoma Sta.. IBien.] Rpt 1961^2, pp. 299, figs.' 

work not previously referred to is for the most' part noted' elsewhere in this 
issue., ' ' 
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California Uiil¥ersity and Station. — Dr. W. F. Holst, since 1927 assistant 
professor of poultry husbandry and associate poultry Imsbandman, died Janu- 
ary 29. Dr. Holst was born June 17, 189'5, in Oslo, Norway, He attended 
the Koyai Technical College at Glasgow, Scotland, and later the lioyal Teclinieal 
College at Kaiisralie, Baden, where he received the degrees of cliplom ingenieur 
and doctor ingenieur. In 1925 he came to Cornell University for special study 
and later went to California as instructor and junior poultry husbandman. In 
1931 he assumed charge of poultry work in the university and station. 

Dr. Holst was particularly interested in the relationship of protein levels to 
growth and reproduction. His most recent work included a study of obscure 
deficiencies of vitamin nature which become apparent in adult fowls main- 
tained under conditions of commercial egg production. 

Harold Compere, research associate in entomology at the Citrus Experiment 
Station, has returned from a year’s absence in the Orient in search for para- 
sites of the California red scale, a major insect pest of citrus in southern 
California. His exploration covered a large part of India and southeastern 
China, presumed in the past to be the native habitat of the California red 
scale. Because of the fact that this scale is practically indistinguishable from 
other related scale insects occurring in the Orient, the problem of identification 
has been one of extreme difficulty. Expeditions sent to the Orient by the uni- 
versity on two former occasions have brought back parasites reared from what 
was thought to be red scale but which when introduced into California proved 
ineffective. On the recent trip this difficulty was overcome by taking to the 
Orient plants infested with tlie California species, but unfortunately the only 
parasites discovered able to attack the California species successfully were 
those which already occur in California and are cosmopolitan in their distri- 
buttoh. It is concluded, therefore, that there is no hope of finding in the Orient 
valuable parasites of the red scale. 

Iowa College and Station. — The new genetics research laboratory has been 
completed at a cost of slightly over $11,000 for the building and its equipment. 
It is a fireproof structure of brick and hollow tile, a story and a half in height. 
The ground floor, occupying a space of 32 by 65 ft, contains four small animal 
rooms, a root cellar, a room for the incubation of chicks, and a utility or 
workroom. One-third of the upper floor is for seed storage and a laboratory 
for plant genetics research, and the remainder contains office rooms and three 
laboratories equipped for general biological work. 

R. S. Stephenson resigned as associate professor of animal husbandry 
January 1 to engage in farming. 

; and Station.— -Richard , 0. Munkwitz, associate pro- 

fessor of dairy manufacturing and associate in the station, died January 6 at 
the age of 38 years as a result of ailments incident to his services in Siberia 
during the World War with the American Expeditionary Forces. He was a 
native of Wisconsin and received the B. S. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1922 and the M. S. degree from the University of Illinois in 1923, 
Poliowing brief periods as assistant in dairy husbandry in Illinois and in 
extension work in Iowa, he came to Maryland in 1925,* and bad been engaged 
chiefly in instruction. 
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EDITORIAL 

CHEMICAL RESEARCH iN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 

The recent meeting of the American Chemical Society has directed 
attention anew to some of the important contributions of chemistry to 
agriculture and home economics and to the need of continued assist- 
ance the chemists in these fields. The meeting was held in 
Washingtoiu D. C., from March 27-30, 1933, as the customary spring 
meeting of the society, and its program for the most part followed 
the usual lines. It is therefore significant that without special plan- 
ning so many of the papers presented dealt directly with matters of 
immediate concern to agriculture and home economics, for it indi- 
cates that the basic science of chemistry, traditionally intimately 
associated with their progress, still finds there some of its most im- 
portant research opportunities. This sustained interest is very for- 
tunate, for it is well known that the services of chemists must con- 
tinue to be widely utilized if a solution of some of the urgent prob- 
lems of the day is to be expected. 

Prominent among these current problems is that of spray residues, 
which i^eceived special attention from the society’s division of agri- 
cultural and food chemistiy. This division opened its program with 
a symposium on insecticides, which included three papers dealing 
directly with spray residues and several others of a supplementary 
nature on the effectiveness, limitations, and outlook for commer- 
cial production of a number of nonarsenical insecticides, such as 
rotenone, pyretlinim, various aliphatic thiocyanates, and selenium. 

The first paper on spray residues was presented by Mr. R. H. 
Robinson, of the Oregon Experiment Station, entitled Poisonous 
Spray Residues on Fruit and Their Removal. It reviewed the 
long-continued and comprehensive studies of the Oregon Station and 
the substantial progress which has been achieved in’ devising practical 
methods of removing both arsenic and lead from orchard fruits 
with great effectiveness .under, a wide.' range of conditions. A paper 
.entitled Poisonous Spray Residues on- Vegetables, b 3 r Dr.. W.. B-.' 
White of the Food and Drug Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, set forth the special difficulties compli- 
cating complete spray removal from a number of leafy vegetables, 
and emphasized- the' '-responsibilities 'of - the 'Food and'. Drug' - Admin-, 
istration: as regards added toxic -materials, 's-ucR -as ' arsenic,. lea.d,' an cl 
fluorine compounds, . on foods- entering interstate commerce. , -'A, final 

169743—33 -1' -'."'"TIT" 
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paper, by Drs. C. N. Myers and B. Throne of the New York Ski.n 
and Cancer Hospital, dwelt upon the cumulative nature-' of the injury 
caused by both arsenic and lead, and pointed out that the consequent 
risk of an ultimate chronic poisoning is intensified by the frequent . 
occurrence of small amounts of arsenic as a normal constituent of 
shellfish and other food products. 

Taken as a whole, the symposium was timely, representative, and 
reassuring. It brought oiit very clearly that spray residues on mar- 
keted products, particularly those entering interstate commerce, 
have already been reduced to a point where even their cumulative 
effect is less significant than for many years, and that, distinct 
progress is steadily being made to\vard still further rGductions 
without serious sacrifice of insect control or undue economic dis- 
turbance to growers. At the same time the importance of continued 
coordinated research by chemists and others was stressed, particu- 
larly as regards the broader implications of the problem. As the 
necessary basis for final achievement, it is not improbable that the 
development of adequate insecticides nontoxic to man must emerge 
as the only permanent solution. Such an outcome may not be 
easy of attainment, but its advantages are so obvious as to justify 
unusual concentration of efforts in its direction by all agencies 
concerned. 

Anothei* topic which received much attention at the meeting was 
that of the vitamins. Papers before the division of agricultural 
and food chemistry dealt with the effect of drying fresh material 
upon vitamin A, the content of vitamin B (Bi) and G (B2) in some 
cottonseed products, the vitamin content of fresh and frozen straw- 
berries and strawberry products, and the canning of tomato juice 
wuthout the loss of vitamin C. The division of biological chemistry 
also had a vitamin program, taking up such topics as vitamin A 
and color in hay and milk, the effect of the curing process upon the 
carotene and vitamin A content of alfalfa, the utilization of carotene 
and, vitamin A in the presence of mineral oils, the vitamin A, B, 
C, D, and G content of goat’s niilkbthe stability of vitamin I) of 
cod-liver oil when stored with mixed feeds, observations on the 
assay of food materials for the vitamin B complex, and crystalline 
antineuritic vitamin (Bi) obtained with the aid of picrolonic acid. 

Closely' associated Avith much of this work was an important 
series of studies on what may be termed nutritional diseases. There 
w^as a symposium on anemia and blood regeneration, in which the 
relations of iron and copper, vitamin G, cod-liver oil, evaporated 
and other - substances were considered. The iodine co-ntent of 
,','-milk-and o3rsters, readjustments of the, salts' of milk to increase its 
value for infant feeding, the influence of cereal diets on rate of 
growth, reproduction, lactation, .'and- calcification, nitrogen storage 
■in growing' children,' the, influence' of -storage on the fatty, acid -con- 
tent of cod-liver oil, and conditions affecting the' 'extraction -of 
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gossypol from cottonseed meal may be mentioned aiiioiig the many 
papers of direct interest to wdrlvers in human and animal nutrition. 

Further enlighten ment on food problems was provided in such pa- 
pers as the inhibiting action on corrosion of increased acidity in 
the canning of prunes, the corrosion of metals in the manufacture 
of evaporated and sweetened condensed milk, the effect of hydrogen- 
ion concentration on the formation of emulsions for cake batters, 
and increasing the sucrose content in slices of Irish potatoes by means 
of glucose. From the home economics ^dewpoint, studies on the na- 
ture of potato starch and tests used in laundry starch specifications 
w^ere of interest, as w^ere also a paper on the control of temperature 
and relative humidity in testing the fastness to light of dyed tex- 
tiles and other discussions of dyeing problems. A number of papers 
on sugar chemistry, among them The Windrowing Qualities of Co. 
281 and Other Varieties of Cane under Louisiana Conditions, were 
of significance to- agronomists and others, as well as to sugar 
chemists. Fertilizer chemistry was directly represented by papers 
on the preparation of physiologically neutral fertilizer mixtures and 
the ammoniation of peat for fertilizers, and papers on the extraction 
of potash from polyhalite, presented in the division of industrial 
and engineering chemistry, w^ere also of interest. Nor should men- 
tion be overlooked of the relation to agricultural chemistry and 
engineering problems of a considerable number of miscellaneous 
papers on such topics as the cliaracteristics of the oleoresins from 
individual trees of slash and longleaf pine, the utilization of hazel- 
nut oil, alpha cellulose from farm wastes, and the early reactions 
during the set of Portland cement and the role of calcium sulfate 
in retardation, to cite only a few of the many of at least contingent 
appeal. 

The program of the Washington meeting brought together a wvide 
variety of papers. In scope and content they doubtless constituted 
a reasonably representative cross section of current chemical 
research. It may be worthy of note that relatively small propor- 
tion of those of immediate intei^est to workers in agriculture and 
liome economics had for their objective the stimulation of production, 
and that substantially all dealt with probkuns of recent origin. 
Many, like spray residues and vitamins, were virtually unheard of 
even generation ago. ' 

This situation is typical and illustrates why inoratoria on such 
research, although sometimes advocated, would be impracticable. 
The problems of the farm and the home change welhiigh daily, and 
to cope with them speedily and effectively the mainteiianee of ade- 
quate research agencies without serious interruption is essential. 

'.From, the standpoint of the' national welfare, it is fortunate -that 
through the. United States' Department of Agriculture' and, the State 
experiment .stations' such a'gencies,:.haYe been readily avail:ab:le ' f or 
many years. 
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[Clieniical iiiYestigatioiis of the Michigan Station] [MlcMgan SI a. lllen. 
Rpt. 1931-32, PI). IS, 20, SB).— Tiie report notes briefly results obtained In tlie 
disinfection of water, a method for the determination of fluorine, a evtniparison 
of the results for sugar in sugar beets by several methods, and work on adsorp- 
tion from solutions of electrolytes by asli-free adsorbent charcoal. 

The proteins of grasses. — I, Preliminary coiiiiiiiiiiicatioii, E. J. Miller 
and A. G. Chibnall {Biocliem. Jour., 26 (1932), No. 2, pp. 392-402 ). — It is 
noted that various attempts have been made to prepare proteins in good yield 
from grasses; and that the original ether method of Chihiuill (E. S. R., 51, p. 
309) was found unsuccessful, though by substituting ether-water for etiiei* 
good yields pf protein have been obtained in some, thoiigli not in all, cases. 

The protein preparations had a low nitrogen content (12.3 to 14 per cent) and 
contained varying amounts of nitrogen-free impurities which were difficult to 
remove. A polysaccliaride was found to be present in small amoimt, but tlie 
constitution of the major part of the impurity has not yet been determined. 
A preparation containing 14 per cent of nitrogen was analyzed by the method 
of Van Slyke, the amino acid composition being very similar to that of other 
leaf proteins, save that the presence of cystine could not be demonstrated 
despite the presence in the protein of 1 per cent of sulfur. Another prepara- 
tion containing 0.75 per cent of sulfur gave only small amounts of inorganic 
sulfur, “ suggesting the presence in the protein of a nonbasic sulfur-containing 
amino acid such as methionine.” 

Studies on crystallized egg albumin, H. O. Oalveuy (Jour, Biol. Ghem., 94 
(1932), No. 8, pp. 613-634). — ^Ash, sulfur, and nitrogen having been determined 
in a highly purified preparation of crystallized egg albumin by the author, 
figures lower than those generally reported by eax’lier investigators were ob- 
tained, a result which ‘Mnay^be due to a more complete reinoviil of amm()iiiuin 
sulfate.” By means of 'u-butyl alcohol extraction, methods similar to thosi^ 
of Vickery and Leavenworth (B. S. K., 60, pp. 413, 414), and other proccclurcNS, 
values for arginine and lysine slightly higher and ■ values for histidine much 
■ higher than those: generally reported ■ ’were secured.. Tyrosine, trypto])hane, 
and;, cystine figures . agreeing closely with previously recorded results were 
obtained eolorimetrically. The cystine sulfur colorimetrlcally determined was 
found equivalent only to about 26 per cent of the sulfur content of the albumin. 
An attempt to isolate tyrosine quantitatively yielded 3.2 per cent, a miicb 
higher value than any previously reported.” Also, “ the glutamic and aspartic 
acids were isolated as hydrochloride and copper salt respectively, before and 
after butyl alcohol extraction of the hydrolyzate. The values obtained before 
butyl alcohol extraction are higher than those obtained afterward and agreed 
quite closely ' with .those of .Jones and MoeUer [E. S. , R.,, 00, , p., 502] Hydroxy- 
glutamie acid, not previously isolated from egg albumin, was obtained Mn the 
proportion of 1.36 per cent 
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These and other analytical results are briefly discussed in comparison with 
those of previous investigations, and the calculation of molecular weights from 
such data is considered. 

of lien’s egg, H. 0. Oalveey and A. White {Jom\ Biol. Ghenu, 94 
(I9S^)f Wo, S, pp. 635-639). — Yitellin was prepared by the authors by a method 
(described in wu)rking detail) wdiich yielded material of an ash content (0.32 
per cent) much lower than that (more than 3 per cent) of preparations pre- 
viously reported upon; and the nitrogen distribution according to Van Slyke 
was determined, together with values, according to colorimetric methods, for 
tyrosine, cystine, and tryptophane. In addition to the Van Siyke figures, 
direct isolation determinations of arginine, histidine, and lysine are recorded. 

The basic amino acids from nenrolceratin : Is nenrokeratin a true 
keratin? E. J. Block {Jour. Biol. QJy (1932),. No. S, pp. 64^-651) .—The 

author of this contribution from Yale University and the Connecticut J:^tate 
Experiment Station shows that although the solubility relationships of a 
preparation conforming closely, both • in elementary composition and in the 
quantities of basic amino acid obtainable from it to the preparations upon 
which the accepted descriptions of neurokeratin are based, “ suggest that it 
should be classified wdth the keratins, it shows little or no similarity to the 
true keratins either in the proportions of basic ainiiio acids jdelded . . . or 
in the molecular ratios of these bases to each other.” The true keratins have 
been shown to yield histidine, lysine, and arginine in such molecular proportions 
that these amino acids are in the ratios of approximately 1:4:12 (E. S. K., 
67, p. 9), while the ratios of the molecular proportions of histidine : lysine : ar- 
ginine yielded by this specimen of neurokeratin, calculated from the highest 
values found in these analyses, were 1:2:2. “ On the basis of the experimental 
results reported in this paper, it may be concluded that neurokeratin is not 
a true keratin.” 

■ Isolation of methionine by enzymatic hydrolysis,- V. 3>tr Vigneaud and 
C. E. Meyer {Jour. Biol. Of mn., 94 {1932) t No. 3, pp. 641-645) .—The authors 
of this contribution from the Univei*sity of Illinois shelved that methionme 
may be obtained from casein by hydrolysis with trypsin, the optical rotation 
of the methionine set free in the enzymatic hydrolj^sis being practically the 
same as that of the compounds obtained from the products of acid hydrolysis. 
The isolation of methionine, from casein hydrolyzed by tryi)sin, wtis combined 
with that of tyrosine and tryptophane, the methionine being found in the filtrate 
separated after precipitation of the tryptophane with mercuric sulfate in 
acid , solution. 

The acidic- property of sugars, F. Urban and P. A, Shaffer {Jour. Biol 
Glwm., 94 (1932) i No. 3, pp. 697-715^ figs. 5 ). — ^Tiie i^elative quantities of NaOH 
neutralized by glucose (at 25 and at 17'’), by fructose (at 25 and at 4®), 
and by sucrose (at 25°) \vere determined by means of the hydrogen electrode. 
All three sugars behaved as dibasic acids. The values obtained for the dis- 
sociation 'Constants at 25° were: GlucO'Se, pK/. 12.09, piv/, 13.85; fnietose, 
pK/- 11.68, p'Ka' 13.24; sucrose, ' -pK/- 12.60, iiK/ 13.52. “The data appear, to 
indicate that with each of these sugars a third acidic group begins to f unction 
at high alkalinity; but because of large errors in this region the existence of 
the third group must he regarded as uncertain.” 

The plant coloring matter, robinin, 0. E.'Sando {Jour. Biol' €fiem*,::94. 
(1932), No. 3, pp. 675-680) .—The author of this contribution from the U. S. B. A. 
'Bureau -of Chemistry 'and Soils shows that anhydrous- robinin,' a 'chloring-niat" 
ter ill' the flowers 'of RoMruia pseudoacaaiu, possesses the'' formula'', OssHaOu) and 
that the air-dried material, after crystalUzatiO'ii from' '.water, contains' 8 mole- 
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Cities of water of crystallisation, % molecule of whieli is lost when the material 
stands at ordinary room temperature for approximately 10 days. Robiiiin 
could be resolved into two mutually convertible modlfieatioiis, tentatively desig- 
nated as a- and jS-robinin. The a form was obtained by crystalliization. from 
water foliotved by dehydrating, and melted at 195 to 197®. The /3 form was 
obtained "by crystallizing the a modification from absolute , or 95 per cent ethyl 
alcohol, and melted at 249 to 250°. The j8 form could be converted to the a form 
by recrystallizing from water and dehydrating. Optical-crystallographic ex- 
aminations of the dimorphic forms were made. 

Tlie mechanism of the formation of organic acids by moiiM fungi. — 
I, The action of Aspergillus niger on sodium hexosediphospliate in the 
presence of toluene, A. J. Suthers and T. K. Walkeb {Biocliem. Jour,, 26 
(1932), No. 2, pp, 317-322), — The authors showed that sodium hexosediphos- 
phate yields methyiglyoxal when subjected to the action of A. niger in the 
presence of toluene. The product wms identified in the form of its 2:4“dini- 
trophenylosazone. It is pointed out that this observation supports the theory 
“ that the early stages of the transfozmiation of glucose into citric acid by 
mold fungi involve the formation of a hexosephosphate and its conversion 
into methyiglyoxal.” 

The inliiience of the medium on the production of bacterial gelatinase, 
li. B. Haines (Biocliem. Jour., 26 (1982), No. 2, pp. 323-SS6, figs. 7). — Oelati- 
nase action was measured by the action of the sterile supernatant liquid, 
from the centrifugation of a medium in which the organism had been grown, 
upon the viscosity of a gelatin solution in phosphate buffer mixtures. 

In the absence of magnesium and calcium salts, no single amino acid 
proved much superior to any other, or to ammonium chloride, in ability to 
promote gelatinase production, except as the growth of the oi'ganism was 
affected. Salts of calcium and of magnesium used together greatly stimulated 
gelatinase production, however, although magnesium salts alone stimulated 
growth but partly inhibited the formation of gelatinase. Calcium salts used 
alone usually stimulated gelatinase formation markedly but showed little or no 
growth-promoting effect. 

The absorption spectrum of hexuronic acid, R. W. Herbeet and E. L. 
Hirst (Nature {LondonJ, 130 (1932), No. 3275. p. 205).— It is noted briefly that 
crude and carefully purified hexuronic acid both give a single broad absorp- 
tion band at about 263 m/A, as reported qualitatively by Bowden and Snow 
(B. S. R., 67, p. 500). The molecular extinction coefficients and wave lengths 
of this hand, as obtained with 0.002 per cent solution in methyl alcohol, are 
tabulated. Solutions in this solvent are unstable and sliow a gradual diminu- 
tion in the intensity of the band. In w^ater solution a single broad band is 
shown at 260 ni^ which likewise diminishes rapidly in intensity. 

The absorption of hexuronic acid, while resembling that of many ketonic? 
substances, differs completely from that of aldose and ketose sugars of tlie 
pyranose type which show no absolution bands. 

the chemical point of view [trans. title], M. Javillter 
m. Jim Aliment., 20 (1982), No. 7-8, pp. 80 5-8 U).— These two 
lectures, dealing with recent developments in the chemistry of vitamins A, 
I>, B, and G, were delivered in April and May, 1932. 

The 'Structure of vitamin A,' I. M. Heilbron,' R. A. .Morton, and E. T. 
Webster (Bioo/icm. Jour., 26 (1932), No. 4, pp. 1194-1196, fig, l).—On the basis 
'^of ' the theoieticah structure/ ibr .\dtamin. A proposed by' Karrer, Morf, and 
. Sehopp; ( E. B. :R., '.68, 'p. 'TSl) It occurred ■ to the' authorS' that /the. new , p'r<>duct 
..■eharaeterized by narrow 'absorptio,n .■bands,' .as noted, by..;E'dishury"' et aL,'.. m'lght 
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be formed by intramolecular condensation resulting in a byclronaplithalene. 
This theory was tested by treating the decomposition products with selenium, 
wdiich yields true aromatic naphthalene hydrocarbons with many hydronaph- 
thalene compounds. 

On treating the product obtained from a rich vitamin A concentrate by the 
action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride with selenium at from 300 to 330® G., a 
good yield of 1 : O^climethylnaphthalene was obtained. A similar product was 
obtained with vitamin A itself by treating 11 g of vitamin A concentrate in 
500 c c of alcohol with 6 c c of concentrated hydrochloric acid, allowing the 
solution to stand for 20 minutes at room temperature, adding solid sodium car- 
bonate to alkalinity, filtering off the excess carbonate, removing the alcohol 
under reduced pressure, and taking up the residue in light petroleum and wash- 
ing it repeatedly with water. After removal of the water and the solvent, a 
light brown viscous oil remained, which on spectroscopic examination exhibited 
well-defined bands at 392, 369, 350, and 333 mg. Treatment of this product with 
selenium gave 1 : 6-dimethylnaphthalene in 3.5 per cent concentration. This is 
thought to establish definitely “ the terpenoid nature of the vitamin and the 
presence in the richest concentrates of a material possessing a constitution 
which, as far as the fourteenth carbon atom, must be identical with the con- 
stitution advanced by Karrer, Morf, and Schdpp for vitamin A.” 

The structure of vitainiu A and the synthesis of ionenes, M. T. Bogert 
(Science, 76 (1962), No. 1977, pp. 1^75, Jt76). — Attention is called to the paper 
of Heilbron, Morton, and Webster noted above. In the opinion of the author, 
the value of these findings in throwing light upon tlie constitution of vitamin 
A depends upon the establishment of the constitution of ionene, ah intermediate 
product between the vitamin and 1 : 6-dimethylnaphthalene. This has been 
shown in the author’s laboratory, both by analysis by V. G. l^ourman and syn- 
thesis by D. Davidson and P. M. Apfelbaum. Structural formulas are presented 
in illustration. 

Characteristics of highly active vitamin A preparations, I. M. Heilbron, 
R. N. Heslop, R. A. Morton, E. T. Webster, J. L. Rea, and J. G. Drummond 
(Biocliem. Jour., 26 (19S2), No. J^, pp. 1178-1196, figs. 4). — In this paper, which 
should be consulted in the oilginal for the experimental evidence, the authors 
have embodied the results of work carried on in the two laboratories repre- 
sented during the previous 18 months in a “ final comprehensive attack” on the 
problem of isolating vitamin A and establishing its constitution. Although 
their results and those of Karrer, Morf, and Schdpp (B, S. R., 68, p. 151) are 
considered to point to a definite solution of the problem, the evidence presented 
is thought to leave the final question still open. “ The position which has now 
definitely been reached is that the richest products obtained both by us and 
by Karrer and his collaborators, from mammalian and various fish livers, are 
qualitatively and quantitatively indistinguishable in respect to ultra-violet ab- 
sorption.' If the products are not homogeneous, then either the nonvitamm 
material is relatively diactinic, or the preparations contain substances so closely 
alike that both exhibit t lie 328 mg band. The ahsorption spectrum affords no 
conclusive criterion of homogeneity, although it would he indeed curious if 
exactly the same proportion of material exhibiting negligible absorption were 
present in the products derived from various species of fish. On the other hand, 
the discovery of isomeric a- and /3-carotenes, both transformed in vivo into vita- 
min A-like substances . . . suggests plainly that strict homogeneity inust 
he demonstrated rather than assumed.” 

In addition the antimony trichloride color test is considered equally •indecisive. 
From the standpoint of analytical data, the failure to prepare crystalline deriv- 
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atives also raises certaiii doubts as to the stated purity of tbe vitamin. It is 
thought that gross impurities are not involved, but that possibly a sm;!ll quantity 
of alcohol probably more saturated than vitamin A lias not been eliminated 

coBipietely. 

“ Once tbe remaining doubts concerning liomogenelty are resolved, biological, 
spectroscopic, and colorimetric standards can be set up in terms, oi: wliicli tlie 
results of various methods of assay can be expressed.’’ 

Tbe use of 7-iiietliyliiwloIe in the antimony trichloride colour test for 
vitamin A, E- A. Morton (Blochem, Jour,, 26 {1082), "No, 4, pp, 

In tlie belief that the method suggested by Emmerie et ab ( E. S. II., 67, p. 501) 
for separating the two chroniogenic effects produced in the interaction of vitamin 
A concentrates with antimony trichloride by the suppression of the 617 mp. band 
with substances of an indole nature might prove more sntisfn.ctory than that 
previously suggested by Heilbron, Gillam, and Morton (B. S. R,, 67, p. 341) of 
varying the concentration of tbe antimony trichloride, the tests of Emineivie et 
al. were repeated with a large number of pure substances of the type suggested, 
including 2-, 3-, and 7-methylindole. Of these, 7-methylindole proved the most 
successful ill inhibiting the 617 mg band before the band at 583 mp was affected 
appreciably. The technic for obtaining the best results with nonsaponifiahle 
fractions of oils is discussed, as is also the bearing of the findings upon the 
(|iiestion of the homogeneity of vitamin A concentrates. 

The apparent independence of the 617 and 5S3 m/t bands, as shown l)y the ease 
with 'wliich one of them can he inhibited, is thought to raise a. serious (iiiestioii 
as to the honiogeneity of even the richest conceiitrate.s of vitamin A. “ Vitainlii 
A may well react in two stages with antimony trichloride, but tliere is no direct 
evidence on this point. The ultra-violet absorption spectrum dlselose.s definite 
information of only one absorbing entity, the color test reveals two chroniogenic 
mechanisms. No decision is yet possible as to whether the richest coucentrates 
are mixture.s of extremely closely related substances, or whether one and the 
same molecule can give rise to the complex color reaction.” 

' ' Separation „ of vitamin A, carotene, and xaiitliopliyll [traiLS. title],, R. 
Kareer and K. Schopf {Eelvetlca GMm. Acta, 15 {19S2), No, 4, pp, 74*5, 746’).— 
Satisfactory methods of seiiarating vitamin A from carotene and other carotin- 
oids are discussed briefly, with reference to a previous report by Wolff et al. 
(E. S. R,, 64, p. 309). If a petroleum ether solution of a mixture of vitamin A 
and carotene is allowed to trickle through a vertical tube filled with fibrous 
alumina, which is subsequently washed with more petroleum ether, vitamin A is 
adsorbed by the alumina and the carotene remains in the iK4tr(:d,euiu etlier, 
'"Traces of. vitamin A, remaining in the 'Solvent are removed by' a second adsori>'* 

". tioii- ' The vit.a.niin' A can he recovered from the ahimina'' by' elution with 
petroleum ether and 10 per cent methyl alcohol. This method is not suitaltle 
. for, separating a mix.ture of yita.min A with xanthophyll, sseaxauthin., and other 
acid-rich carotinoids, hut if a mixture of these in benssine or benzine-bcrt 7 .ol solu- 
tion' is,' '.illte.red'' through.' precipitated ' .calcium 'Carbonate, vitamin '.A can be 
recovered from, the filtrate 'and the' other'' materials from the .calcium carbonate. 

AbS'Orp'tion spectra of ,' substances derived from vitamin. A, J." R." ' Edis- 
BUET, A. B. 'Gillam, I.' M.' Heilbron, .and B. A. Morton (Bmiiem,. Jour.,' 26 
(1932), No. 4, .PP- 1184-1173, figs. S') .—To .test further .the hypothesis that in the 
antimony tiiehloride color reaction , 'for vitamin A.the'fading .of" the "'blue color is' 
connected with decomposition of the, ..vitamin' molecule , (B. B. R., 67, p. '341',), the 
|}|ue solution was poured into a large 'volumemf water to precipitate 'the''' an- 
timony as oxychloride, and the organic matter was recovered and studied. 
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Tiie spectrograpbic evidence obtained showed that iiartial decomposition of 
the vitamin occurred, accompanied always by the appearance of nanow absorp- 
tion bands with maxima at 399, 376, 357, and 340 nifi (cliloroform) and some- 
times by additional, less definite maxima at 425, 324, 308, and 280 ni/x. The 
wave lengths at the maxima were constant but varied in intensity roughly with 
the potency of the material. Similar narrow absorption bands wltli even more 
definite maxima were obtained by the action of alcoholic hydrogen cl do ride 
on rich concentrates. Similar narrow bands, together with a broad coutiniioiis 
band with a maximum of 290 mg, were shown in certain fractions obtained 
by slow high vacuum distillation of rich concentrates heated to about 180° G. 
By prolonged heating at 120 to 125° in an atmosphere of nitrogen there was 
rapid decomposition of the vitamin without the development of narrow bauds 
to any extent, but with the development of a main product exhibiting a max- 
imum at 290 mg. At the boiling point of alcohol the vitamin proved unexpect- 
edly stable to prolonged exposure to a stream of oxygen. Ozonized oxygen on 
tlie other hand destroyed the vitaihin very rapidly with tlie disappearance of 
selective absorption, but with the formation of eompouiKls with maxima at 290 
and 272 mg detectable in the very early stages, 

“ The data are consistent with the vitamin A molecule containing a side chain 
with at least four double bonds, which can be attacked in turn ])y ozone to give 
products with broad bands.” 

The iso,mei*i.satioii of carotene by nieaiis of antimony trichloride, A. E. 

I. IM. Heilbkon, R. A. Mokton, and J. 0. Druaimond {Biochem. Jour., 
M No. //, p'p. 117 4-1177, ligs. 2). — Similar experiments to the one noted 

above were followed witli carotene. When tlie blue solution formed by mixing 
antimony trichloride and carotene in (ihloroforni was poured into water, the 
original color of the carotene reappeared in the chloroform layer from which 
red crystals were isolated, giving an absorption spectrum quite different from 
that of carotene both in the visible and ultra-violet regions. The substance 
was identified with isocarotene, as prepared by the action of either metallic 
mercury oi' sodium thiosulfate upon carotene tetraioclide. 

'Photochemical synthesis of vitamin Bi, B. 0. Guha .and P. N.. Chak- 
RAVoiiTY {Nature ILondon}, ISO (1932), No. 32S9, p. This brief note, 

based on a cablegram from Calcutta, announces that adenine sulfate has been 
activated into vitamin Bi by irradiation with ultra-violet iiglit, but that gua- 
nine chloride could not be activated similarly. 

Crystalline preparations of vitamin Bi from baker’s yeast, H. W. Kin- 
NERSLEY., J. R. O’Brien, and R. A,. Peters (Jour. Physiol, 76 {WS2), No. 1, 
p. ,nP).— In this preliminary report, the authors state that they liave applied 
the charcoal adsorption xnethods of Kiniiersley and Peters (B. g. R., 03, p. 494) 
for isolating vitamin Bi, with certain improvcunents, to 2,(1(K} kg of yeast with 
a yield of about 30 mg per 50 kg of moist yeast of a crystalline hydroehloride 
of an activity of from 0.002 to 0.004 mg (2 to 47 ) per day (pigeon dose). 

In the method followed the charcoal adsorbate at pPI 7 was extracted with 
dilute hydrochloric acid and the extract precipitated with phosphotungstic acid 
at an H-iorr concentration between pH'5mnd..2,' the. activity at .this point beings' 
about 0.1 mg. By successive stages of alcohol-phosphotiingstate-alcohol, an 
activity of 0.005 mg ( 57 ) was obtained in a yield of from 20,000 to 25,000 
pigeon doses per 1.00 kg. , The material, at this state was in a semicrystaUine 
form. On precipitation by aqueous gold chloride, followed by crystailization 
from acid alcohol or a mixture of acid alcohol and petroleum ether, neecile- 
shaped crystals'' were 'formed., which' pn. recry.stallizatioin'appeared; as ' clusters' 
of h'regular plates. Inasmuch ' as.' specimens.' of Jansen, and' Bonatli’s.. crystals 'of. 
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vitamin Bi from rice had an activity of from 5 to 87 , the crystalline product 
prepared is thought to he a purer source of vitamin Bi. The hydrochloride 
crystals mehed at from 227 to 230° C., with decomposition, and the picrolonate 
at 165°. Sulfur was present not only in the final crystals but alsO' before the 
gold stage, a finding of significance in that the method of preparation did. not 
include a, treatment with hydrogen sulfide before the gold stage and the sulfur 
could thus not have been introduced by the hydrogen sulfide. 

Crystalline preparations with vitamin B-t activity, H. Barnes, J. B. 
O’Brien, and V. B. Reader {Jow\ Physiol., 76 (1982), No. 1, pp. SP, 9P). — In 
this preliminary report, the preparation of a crystalline hydrochloride of 
Header’s vitamin Bi (B. S. R., 65, p. 594) from bakers’ yeast is described 
briefly. After extraction of the yeast and adsorption of the vitamin upon char- 
coal at pH 1, the method was as follows : 

“ This charcoal was extracted with 50 per cent acid alcohol, the alcohol 
removed In vacuo, and the extract subjected to successive treatments with mer- 
curic sulfate, baryta, IBS, and sodium phosphotungstate. A definite crystalline 
piiosphotungstate, precipitated at pH 2, was obtained and recrystallized from 50 
per cent alcohol. It was then dissolved in 50 per cent acetone to remove the 
phospliotungstic acid with baryta. The filtrate, after removal of acetone, was 
hydrolyzed by heating on the water bath for 1 hour with 5 per cent HOI; 
then concentrated in vacuo to quite small volume (5 c c per hundredweight 
original yeast). On addition of 'alcohol and ether and standing overnight 
crystals appeared. Fine needles, with m. p. 248° 0. with charring. Preliminary 
analyses suggest the empirical formula of the anhydrous substance to be 
GhN.HsCl.” 

On the surface potentials of nnimoleciilar films of ergosterol. — The 
photochemical formation of vitamin B, R. J. Posbinder (Roy. Boc. [London}, 
ProG., Ber, A, 139 {1988), No. A 837, pp. 98-104, figs. 8 ). — This investigation of 
the mechanism of the convei'sion of ergosterol into vitamin !> consisted of 
an examination of the behavior of unimolecular ergosterol films under the 
influence of ultra-violet radiation, with the conclusion that the photochemical 
formation of vitamin D involves at least two distinct reactions. The first 
process, which is reversible, is considered to be a pronounced change in the 
structure of the secondary alcohol group. Two mechanisms for this reaction are 
suggested, involving the formation of enolie and ketonic groups, respectively. 
The former is thought to be more probable in view of the observations of 
Windaus (F. S. R., 66, p, 7) that ergosterol esters may be activated. ‘‘ The 
reaction succeeding this elementary process, and which is irreversible, probably 
involves a steric or structural rearrangement which is manifested in the ad- 
hesion of the OH (OH) group being permanently altered.” 

' Irradiated' ergosterol [trans. title], A. Windaus and A. LfiTTRiNGHAiis 
(Deut. Med.. Wehnschr., 58 (1982), No. 43, pp. 1669-1672).— Various questions 
which have arisen concerning the crj^stalline preparation of vitamin 13 named 
vitamin Da by the authors and Calciferol by Askew et al. (E. S. R., 67, p. 201) 
are discussed, with references to the literature. It is first noted that ergosterol 
on irradiation yields products in the order of their photochemical activation— 
lumisterin, tachysterin, vitamin D 2 , substance 248 (named for its character- 
istic absorption band from 248 to 22 ium), and two so-called suprasterins. 
Whether the suprasterins are formed directly from vitamin Da on overirradi- 
ation or through the intermediate step of the substance 248 has not yet been 
determined. All of these substances can be prepared in crystalline form and 
are not 'precipltable. by .digitonin.’. Only;, .'Vitamin" Da 'possesses antix*achitie 
properties.,: ■ , 
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The statement of Reerink and Van Wijk (E. S. R., 67, p. 103) and others 
that for the production of vitamin D wave lengths above 280 mg are necessary 
is considered erroneous, although it is noted that the nature and amount 
of other photochemical irradiation products will depend upon the wave 
lengths of the light used. In the authors’ opinion the best yield of vitamin D 
is obtained when ergosterol is irradiated in benzene solution with unfiltered 
light from a magnesium spark to 50 per cent conversion. 

The assertion of Bills and McDonald (E. S. R., 67, p. 503) that the best 
crystalline preparations of the antirachitic vitamin contain a high percentage 
of inactive material is considered erroneous, and the evidence upon whicii 
belief in the purity of the crystalline material is based is again summarized 
briefly. Further evidence is given of the remarkable stability of vitamin D 
in contrast with the crude irrradiation products and of the relative anti*- 
rachitic activity of the purified and crude products. In discussing the toxicity 
of crystallized vitamin D and of the crude irradiation products, it is emphasized 
that although vitamin D itself is toxic in large doses, crude preparations may 
also contain impurities which are in themselves toxic. The limiting toxic dose 
for the mouse is given as 0.075 mg of crystalline vitamin D corresponding to 
3,000 international units. 

The final question discussed is whether or not pure crystalline vitamin D 
should be used in place of crude irradiation products in the preparation of 
antirachitically active concentrates. This is answered in the affirmative, 
the principal reasons given being knowledge without tedious biological tests 
of the exact activity of the pure substance, its greater stability, and its 
freedom from toxic overirradiation products without antirachitic activity. 

A pH chart, G. H. Bull and A. R. 0. Paterson {Biooliem. Jour., 

No. 2, pp. fig. 1 ) . — The theoretical foundations of the construction of 

a nomogram for solving the equation pH ~'q5q0oT 9832™T P^‘<^sented ; and 

the figure itself, with a range of from about pH 1.5 to 8.5 for temperatures 
of 19, 21, and 23® 0,, and for temperatures of 20 and 22® from about pH 8.5 to 
12, is shown. The manner of placing the data from the glass and from 
the quinhy drone electrodes in a form to be converted into pH values by 
means of the same nomogram is also indicated. 

A method for determiniiig combined water and organic matter in soils, 
G. BouYotJcos {Soil Sci., Si (1982), No. i, pp. 259-267, pi. i).— Apparatus for 
the determination of combined water is described in this contribution from 
the Michigan Experiment Station. This apparatus consists essentially of a dis- 
tillation bomb made from iron pipe, closed at one end and provided at the other 
with a thread fitting an iron cap carrying a brazed-in short piece of %-in. pipe 
to which is brazed a 2-ft. length of %-in. copper tubing cooled by a short 
condenser of lead pipe through which the copper tubing is soldered ; together 
with a narrow cylinder graduated to 0.1 c c in which the water to be measured 
is collected over a layer of carbon tetrachloride. The bomb illustrated has 
a capacity of 250 c e, and samples of 100 g are used. Distillation is effected 
in an electric muffle furnace at 800® 0. in the case of mineral soils, and 
at 330® in that of peats or mucks. The distillation was found to be completed 
in about 15 minutes. Accuracy trials showed a recovery of from 9.9 to 10 c c 
out of 10 c c of water added to previously ignited samifies of various soil types. 

Of the determination of organic matter it is noted that “ because the com- 
bined water can be determined, the ignition method now becomes more accurate 
and reliable for determining the organic matter in soils.” 
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Estiinatio!! of ' plant aYailabie phosphate in soil, F. L. Hibbakd (Soil 8oi., 
S5 (1933), Ao. i, pp. J 7 ~gS). —Finding that a 1 : 4' .water , extract has approx,i- 
mately the same phosphate ion concentration as has the actual soil solution, the 
author ef this contribution from the University of California obtains “a fair 
idea of the concentration of PO-i in the soil solution immediately avai,lable to 
the plant ” by applying the molybdenum blue colorimetric method to the water 
extract ‘‘ prepared by shaking 50 g of soil with 200 c c of ordinary (listilled water 
in a closely stoppered bottle for an hour in an end-over-end shaker.” It is 
noted that the shaking should be very gentle, since a violent shaking markedly 
alters the amount of the PO-i ion dissolved from sandy soils. 

This procedure, however, “ does not indicate the total easily available 
w^ater-soluble PO.i in the soil. For this purpose, a 1 : lOO water extract is 
made. This gives a solution about as dilute as is convenient for estimation of 
TOi by the molybdenum blue method, otherwise a still greater dilution would 
be preferable for soil having much easily soluble POt. The 1 : 100' water ex- 
tract does not give the actual total water-soluble PO 4 , but it does i)rovide a 
figure which, for the purpose of comparison, is equivalent to the total or 
serves as well.” 

Since, in the ease of the 1 : 100 extraction, there is not enough soil on the filter 
to permit filtering clear by using a Biichner funnel in the usual way, use 
was made of a receiver consisting of two bulbs and so constructed as to permit 
collecting the filtrate in one of them until clear, then in the other without 
interruption of the suction holding down the paper in the funnel. The turbid 
first runnings could be returned to the filter, also without interruption of the 
suction, by means of this receiver. It is noted that, to gain some idea of the 

continued supplying power of the soil,” similar second and third extracts 
may be examined. 

By means of a percolation method and apparatus which are described, the 
author fiiKls it possible “to measure the amount of easily soluble phosphate 
in the soil, the time rate at which it will be supplied by the soil, the level at 
whicli it wall be supplied after the first easily soluble portion has been 
removed, and the pH of the solutions which indicate the buffer power of the 
soil, and give some idea of the amount of easily soluble calcium in the soil. The 
calcium thus dissolved seems to control somewhat the solubility of tbe'phos- 
p.hai:e.” 

For the (letermiiiation of the total easily soluble pliosphate content of 
the soil, the author prefers 0.5 isr sulfuric acid to other dilute acid extractants. 
"The 'Truog method; (E. B.,' 64, p. 312) was also given trial in compat'ison 

with the other procedures noted. 

A general schedule for the estimation of that part of tlie pliospliate content 
of the soil which will he available to plants is thus outlined: “Test for car- 
bonate by adding HCl, and. determine pH by a suitable indicator, cresol red 
'or^',;pheiiolpht!iaMn. If the soil effervesces or has a' pH over S, it is to be, 
.considered, as alkaline an must be tested for P 04 "by otiier special methods. 

, If "the soil' is not alkaline, make the Truog' test. , If the PO.i is very high or 
very low, no other test is needed to characterize the soil. If the Truog test 
indicates' a"medium,' amount of PO 4 , ' other , tests ■ are needed.. Make water, 
extracts K 0 ^ K and Koo. If the concentration of PO4 in both is above 0.2 p.p.m. 
■and .above '500 in the Truog, test no other' test is'needed, but If the "Truog 'test" 
',,:is,.300'or lessit may be well to make the'test by 'percolation with water and with, 
'0.05 r^„'H3S'OA’ ' " 

'The interpretation, of 'the results of , the 'determinations indicated is' discuss'ed"' 
in some ,,deta'il.',,',,;',,'v^ v,-'- '- ''',,v,' 
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Water analysis for sanitary and technical purposes, H. B. Stocks, rev. 
by W. G. Carey {London: Charles Griffin d Co,, 1932, 2. ed., rev. and enk, pp. 
VIII -^135, figs. If). — In the present revision of the original eciitioii (E. S. B., 
30, p. 12) a section on simple bacteriological methods has been included. 
Definite determination of the presence of Bacillus coli by preliminary and 
confinnatory tests is regarded as sufficient evidence of pollution, so that tests 
for streptococci and for B. enteritidi^ sporogenes are omitted. 

The aiiiiiio-acids of tissues. — VI, Beterminatioii of the basic aiiiinO" 
acids ill small quantities of protein, J. L, Hosed ale and G. A. da Silva 
(Blocliem. Jour., 26 (1932), No. 2, pp. 369-376). — This work, of which the 
present report appears to he in continuation of a series (of slightly different 
title) previously noted (E. S. H., 65, p. 310'), descrihes a micro method for 
the estimation of the basic amino acids. Histidine was determined by pre- 
cipitation with mercuric sulfate from the products of the hydrolysis of 0.3 g 
of protein w-ith a 20*por cent solution of sodium hydroxide, with which the 
sample was boiled for from 18 to 20 hours. The histidine content of the 
mercuric precipitate "was estimated in the micro form of the Van Slyke appa- 
rjitiis. The remaining basic amino acids were determined in the products 
of the hydrolysis of a like sample wdth 2:5 per cent hydrochloric acid, with which 
the sample was boiled for 36 hours. The resulting solution was concen- 
trated 5 (,ir 6 times under diminished pressure to remove as much as possible 
of the hydrochloric acid, and a modified form of the Van Slyke method was 
then applied. 

Microcbeinical laboratory manual, F. Emich, trans. by Schneider (Neto 
York: John Wlleg d Sons; London: Chapman d Hall, 1932, pp. XVI-{-180; 
figs. 88). — Following a brief introduction which outlines the scope of the technic 
under consideration, the manual considers (1) apparatus and methods, and 
(2) practice exercises. A third section by F. Feigl deals with spot analysis* 
Brief notes of two previous German editions have been made (E. S. E., 56, 

p. ' 201). 

Photometric chemical analysis, I, II, J. H, Yoe (N&w York: John Wiley d 
Sons; London: Chapman d Hall, 1928, vol. 1, pp. XX+771,. figs. 72; 1929, 
vol. 2, pp. xy/ 4-337, pi. 1, figs. Iflf ). — ^Volume 1, on colorimetry, consists of 
part 1 — general principles, apparatus, calculations, calibration and correction 
curves, errors, colloids, and directions for using a precision colorimeter ; part 2— 
inorganic; iRirt 3— organic; part 4 — biological ; part 5^ — bibliograpliy ; and part 
6 — tables of logaritlmis, an author index, and a subject index. \b)Iume 2 con- 
tains a similarly arranged treatment of nephelometry. 

Haiidboolv of the analysis of plant material, I— HI, edited by G. Klein 
(HandMwh der Pfianzenanalyse. Wien: Julius Springer, 1931, vol. 1, pp. 
XII^627, figs. 323; 1032, vols. 2, pp. XI -{-973, figs. 164; 3, pis. t, pp. XIIJ+ 
SOS, figs. 44; 2, pp. VJ4-807-’1613, figs. 23). — ^Volume 1 deals with general 
(hemical and physical methods and the treatment and proximate analysis of 
plant material. Inorganic substances are dealt with in volume 2, and organic 
substances in volumes 2 and 3. An appendix on the analysis of lignin appears 
in volume 3, part 2. 

Pood analysis: Typical methods and the interpretation of results, , A. "G* 
Woodman (A'eio York and London: McGrmv-HiU Book Vo., 1931, 3, ed., pp. 
XJ/“1“557, figs. 110). — Practically no change has been made from the plan of 
the second edition (E. B. 11., 52, p. 113) ; but some of'' the B'lethods: have .been 
changed to conform to the advances initiated by the referees of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Cliemists and detailed in the journal ol the assordation*” 

The colorimetric determination. ' of 'phosphorus,,'!]. J. Kino (Biochmn. 
Jour., 26 (1932), No. 2, typ. 292-297). — ^The author .proposes, in the digestion of ' 
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tRe sampler, to replace snlfnric acid by perchloric acid, “ wbicb is. a muclx better 
oxidizing agent for tbe destruction of the organic material in total pliosphoriis 
determinations.” Further, he develops the color at a high acidity, “which 
allows of considerable variation wdthoiit any loss in the proportionality of color 
produced,” so that no allowance need be made for the presence, in moderate 
pi’oportions, of trichloracetic acid in test solutions. He confirms the observa- 
tions of ITiske and Subbarow (E. S. R., 55, p. 310) with reference to the suit- 
ability of 1 : 2 : 4-aminonapMholsulfonic acid for use as reducing agent. The 
reductant named developed the blue color fully in five minutes. 

A colorimetric method for the determination of allantoin, H. W. Lakson 
{Jour, Biol. Gliem., 94 (1932) ^ No. 3, pp. 727-738). — In outline statement, “5 
e c of animal urine are treated with an excess of 30 per cent phosphotungstic 
acid, followed by an excess of saturated basic lead acetate solution and 5 per 
cent sulfuric acid. This treatment removes interfering substances. The pro- 
cedure is carried out in the same 50-c c centrifuge tube. * After the addition of 
each reagent the tube is gently rotated to insure proper mixing, and the mixture 
is centrifuged until perfectly clear. Two c c of this liquid are pipetted into a 
Polin-Wu sugar tube together with 2 c c of Folin aminoniacal copper reagent, 
which is reduced by aliantoin. This is then heated in a boiling water [)atli for 
10 minutes, cooled, and 2 c c of acid molybdate reagent added. The color 
obtained is read against a 1-mg aliantoin standard.” 

Recoveries of aliantoin added to rat urine ranged from 90 to lOO per cent ; 
values obtained colorimetrically cheched with those obtained by use of the mer- 
cury-all aiitoin reagent on the same solution; and two hours only were ixMiuired 
for the complete determination, “ as against the 10 or 12 hours j’equired by tbe 
Wiechowski-Handovshy method now in general use.” The preparation of the 
reagents required is described in full working detail. 

' The determination of pyruvic acid, and the preparation of lithiuM 
pyrvvate, W. B. Wendel (Jour. Biol Ghem., 94 (1982), No. 3, pp. 717-725).— 
Report is made upon the effect of the redistil lation of pyruvic acid on its alkali 
titer, its iodine consumption in alkaline solution, and its reduction to lactate. 
The preparation of a lithium salt of p 5 u*UYic acid (lithium pyruvate inonohy- 
drate) which serves as a suitable substance for quantitative test of methods for 
pyruvic acid determination is described, together with tlie conditions for “ the 
rapid and apparently complete” reduction (in the cold) of pyruvic acid to lactic 
acid by the Zn-Cu couple in sulfuric acid solution and for a subsequent deter- 
mination of the latter by the Priedemann-Cotonio-Shaffer method (ID. S. R., 58, 

An. iodimetric method for the ■ determiiiatio.n of iron i.ii blood, X II. 

. ;BnACiiWooD and J., D. STiimiNG' IRioc/mw. Jour., 26 (1932)^ No. 2, pp. 353- 
.2-c c sample' is .“drained under the su.rface of. 2 c c of distilled 
water,” and evaporated wfith 5 c c of concentrated nitric acid to a volume of 2 
c c to oxidize the greater part of the organic matter. Snlfiiric acid, nitric 
acid, and perhydrol are used in the completion of the digestion, after which 1 c c 
of distilled wmter is twice added and evaporated, to remove nitric acid and 
perhydrol completely. The cooled solution is treated wdth 5 c e of coneentrratecl 
hydrochloric acid, 3 c c of distilled water, and 2 c c of a 4 per cent solutioir of 
potassium iodide. The iodine liberated by the ferric iron is then titrated 
with 0.005 N thiosulfate, a few drops of a 1 per cent solution of starcli In 
saturated sodium chloride solution being used as indicator. A blank is to be 
' .dete-rmined Tor each new set. of - reagents. -Satisfactory recoveries of iron from a 
'-'solution- of a pure iron salt and of knowm quantities of 'an iron compound added 
to a blood sample of knowm iron content are recorded. 
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A method for deterniiiiiiig calcium in urine, H. Gek-ritz and J. 0. Knott 
(Washington Got Sta. Bui. 275 (1982), pp. 28, 29 ). — modification of the 
standard volumetric oxalate method is briefly described. 

Experimental, work on cucumber fermentation, F. W. Fabian, C. S. 
Bryan, and J. L. FiTCHEnns {Michigan Bta, Tech. But 126 (1932), pp. 60, 
figs. 8 ). — The five sections of this bulletin deal respectively with the influence 
of sodium chloride on the biochemical and bacterial activities in cucumber 
fermentation ; the influence of acids, bases, and salts on cucumber fermenta- 
tion; the influence of some enviromental factors; morphological studies on 
spoiled cucumber pickles; and studies on cucumber pickle blackening. 

The work with sodium chloride indicated that peptonizing organisms, at first 
more abundant than acid-producing bacteria, are gradually killed off by the 
brine, more rapidly in a brine of 40° salometer than in a 30° brine. Among 
a number of other observations recorded is the fact that “ sugar increased the 
number of acid-producing bacteria in the brine after a period of three months ” ; 
and it is noted that “ the addition of sugar to brine is highly desirable.” 

It was concluded, in part, that lime or sodium bicarbonate, by neutralizing 
the acidity produced by the acid-forming bacteria, creates a condition favor- 
able for proteolytic bacteria, should never be added to fermenting cucumbers, 
and should be reduced to a minimum by every possible means. Very hard water 
is undesirable, and only high quality salt should be used. Acetic acid, to 
control cucumber fermentation, was found unnecessary, but a small amount 
was apparently beneficial in 30° salometer brine. Acetic acid added to high- 
test brines, such as 40° salometer, seemed detrimental, since it apparently 
delayed fermentation. “A high acetic acid content in the presence of a high 
salt concentration is an undesirable combination.” 

It is considered that 50 parts per million of chlorine available from sodium 
hypochlorite is apparently too much for the most successful fermentation, 
though smaller quantities added more frequently might pi*ove helpful in 
controlling the fermentation. Salt is emphasized as the most important factor 
in controlling the process. 

The acidity of a barrel kept outdoors was nearly twice as high as that of 
a barrel kept indoors, the acidity disappearing much more rapidly from the 
barrel kept indoors. Barrels outdoors had a more gradual fermentation 
with a higher acid production, and the acid persisted much longer. It was 
found necessary to be more careful about the salt concentration in the ease of 
outdoor tanks than it is with indoor tanks. The top layer of cucumbers from 
an unweighted barrel showed signs of spoiling within 24 hours, as evidenced 
by soft spots on the surface — a possible explanation of laj^ers or areas of 
soft pickles in a vat of pickles otherwise prime. 

In the spoilage studies, in normal pickles, except for a decided plasmolysis 
caused by the high sodium chloride concentration, the cells appeared intact and 
normal ; but in the early stages of decomposition “ slippery pickles ” showed 
morphological evidences of such decomposition. “ Tlie pectic material in the 
lamella of the epidermal and parenchymatous cells was no longer evident 
In pickles having soft spots, the decomposition started at the periphery and 
extended toward the center. Usually, only the first few layers of cells were 
involved. The first evidence of softening in pickles entirely submerged in 
brine usually appeared at the blossom end and extended toward the stem end. 

“Pickles in the advanced stage of decomposition (‘mushy pickles ’) showed 
marked morphological evidences of such decomposition. Practically all the 
cell walls of the epidermal and pai’enchymatous cells were gone. Tlie vascular 
bundles and seeds appeared to be little affected and are the last part of the 
cucumber to be decomposed.” 
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Biackeniiig was found due to the presence of small quantities of iron 
compounds together with the formation of hydrogen sulfide in the brine. 
It occurred only in nearly neutral or alkaline brines, was found to begin at 
the top of the brine, to be accompanied by an odor of hydrogen sulfide with 
or without the odor of other putrefaction products, and to be retarded, though 
not prevented, by a 1-in. lay^er of mineral oil on the surface of the brine. 

Softening appeared not to be related to brine blackening except in that both 
required a neutral or alkaline brine for development. Combined softening and 
blackening were accompanied by a strong ammoniacal odor. 

“ The addition of a sugar, as dextrose or sucrose, to the brine after the 
active fermentation has ceased seems to be beneficial when pickles are to be 
stored for any length of time. There is a sufficient number of acdd-prodiiciiig 
bacteria left to cause a considerable increase in the acidity.” 

AeEICULTIJEAL METEOEOIOaY 

Wiiat tlie atmosphere does to solar radiation, 0. F. Brooks (Bill. Amer. 
Met, Boc., 13 {1982) y No. 12, pp, 217-220). — Reviewing briefly work of various 
investigators on the subject, the author concludes that “ in cloudy weather, 
reflection and scattering turn back an average of 5S per cent or more of the 
original sunshine. In clear weather, scattering to space is 9 i)er cent. The 
average of refleetion and scattering together in all weatliers is 35 per cent, 
according to Milankovitch. Absorption of solar radiation by tlie atinospliere 
varies little witli the weather, averaging around 20 per cent. Thus even in 
clear %veather the atmosphere pi’events about 30 per cent of tlie or! gin a i 
solar radiation from reaching the surface of the earth, while on the average 
(including cloudy and partly cloudy days) 55 per cent is prevented from 
reaching the earth's surface.” 

Fifty years of North American rainfall, O. L. Passig (Bui Amer. Met. 
Soe.f 13 (1932), No. 11, pp. 205, 206). —From a study of available rainfall 
records, 1881-1930, it appears that “ for the entire area of North America, 
as well as the area of the United States, the records show a marked period 
of excessive rainfall during the decade 1SS1-1S90 and two marked periods 
of defleient rainfall from 1S91-1900 and for 1920-'1930.” “There is little pos- 
itive evidence of regular recurring i^eriods, or of steady increases or decreases 
over the entire period of. 50 years for the continent as a whole, or for individ- 
ual States or .regional areas.” 

Mosittiiy Weather ' Review, [September— October, ,19S2] (U. 8. Ml). 

Weather Rev., 60 {1932), Nos. 9, pp. 177-192, pis. 10; 10. pp. 193-206, pis. 6).- 

These numbers contain the usual detailed summaries of climatological data, 
solar and aerological observations, observations on weather on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans and on rivers and floods, and bibliognipiiical and other infonna- 
tion. In addition, No. 9 includes articles under the heading of West Indian 
Hurricanes of August and September, 1932, by R. H. Weightman, C. L. 
Mitchell, and F. E. Hartwell (pp. 177-179); .and No.' 10, notes on Bishop’s 
Ring Seen in Australia Following the Explosion of Quizapti, Chile, April 10, 
1932 (p. 193) ; Weather Charts of the Northern liemisphere (p. 193) ; and 
Tropical Disturbance of October 7 to 15, 1932, by E. H. Weightman (p. 193). 

Cl!iiiato.IogicaI , data for the United . States ■ by sections, [September— 
October, 19;33] {U. B. Dept Agr., Weather Bur. Climaf. Bata, 19 (1932), No,s. 
9t pp. [201], pis. 2, figs. 4l 10, pp. 1200], pU, 3, figs. 4 ), — These numbers eontain 
the usual brief siimmaries...and'' detailed, tabular. 'statements of chmatological 
.data for each State. . 
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Meteorological observations, [September— December, 1933], 0. I. G-uh- 
NESS and H. Jenicins {Massachusetts Sta. Alet. Ser. Buis, 525-52S {1932), pp, 
4 each).- — These are the usual summaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., 
with brief notes on the more significant features of the weather of each mouth. 

The December number contains an annual summary for 1932 , which shows 
that the mean pressure for the year was 30 in. ; the mean temperature 48.2® F., 
as eompared with the normal of 47.2°, highest 92® Seiitember 2, lowest “-11° De- 
cember 17 ; total precipitation 39.42 in., as compared with the normal of 43.49 in., 
snowfall 45.25 in., as compared with the normal of 48.38 in. ; mean cdoudiness 
57.3 per cent, bright sunshine 53.7 per cent ; last frost in spring June S, first in 
fall September 11 ; last snow April 27, first November 26 . 

Meteorological a’eport for 1931, F. E. Hepnek {Wyoming Sta. Rpt. 1932, 
pp. 4^~48 ). — The usual summaries are given of observations on pressure, tem-' 
perature, precipitation, wind, frost-free period, and sunshine at the University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, with brief notes on the weather of tlie year. 

xlgriciiltiiral climatograiaby of Bohemia [trans. title], W. Bienert {Deut. 
Landw. Eundscha/w, 9 {1932), No. 11, p. 634) > — Brief reference is made in this 
review to a more detailed account of an attempt to show the relation between 
the geographical, geological, climatic, and phenologieal conditions in different 
regions of Boliemia and their adaptation to such crops as grain, potatoes, sugar 
beets, vegetables, pastures, forage plants, and forest products. 

Flieiiological observations in vineyards [trans. title], F. Zweigelt' {Acta 
Phaenol, 1 {1932), No. 4, PP- 106-128; Fr. Eng. als,, p, 123). — Attention is 
called to the fact tliat phenologieal observations in vineyards in’ Germany and 
Austria sliow inconsistencies wliicb are not always in accord witli tlie climato- 
logical and meteorological conditions. These discrepancies are ascribed to the 
character of the individual plants, and it is pointed out that to obtain reliable 
data “ all the plants need to be offsprings of one individual and to belong to the 
same cion.*' 

sons— rEEmizEEs 

$ 

Soils: Their origiB, constitiition, and, classification, G. ,W. Bobinson 
(London: Thomas Murhy cC* Oo.; Neiv York: D. Van Noslrand Go., 1932, pp. 
XV +390, pi. 1, figs. 12). — “The first section of the book is occupied with the 
origin, constitution, and properties of soils, and, since the standpoint adopted is 
the exhibition of soils in their natural relationships,” it deals “mainly with 
those topics which ai)pear necessary for this purpose. The next Ksection is 
devoted to the descriiJtion, wdth illustrative examples, of the chief soil groups 
of the world. This is followed by a discussion of the problem of classification, 
and an aecouxit, given with due reserve, of the geographical distribution of 
soils.” The remainder of the book deals with soil surveys and soil analysis and 
is concluded with a brief discussion of the interrelationships of soils, plant 
growth, and agriculture. 

The chapter headings are: Introductory; general view of the constitution of 
the soil; the pedogenie processes; the clay complex; base exchange and other 
reactions of the colloidal complex ; soil organic matter ; general physical proper- 
ties of soils; water relationships of soils; soils of the podsolic group; tsher- 
nosems and their related groups; ground-wm ter soils, including peats; saline, 
alkaline, and soloti soils; soils of the humid Tropics and sub-Tropics ; soils 
associated with calcareous parent materials ; the classification of soils ; the 
geography of soils; soil surveys; soil anaWsis; and soils, i) hint growth,,' ^ "and 
agriculture.' An appendix deals with' methods , of analysis';, and aii'" index of 
places and an index mf' subjects, are included. ■' 

, 169743 '-- 33'— 2 
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[Soil investigations of tlie Arizona Station], W. T. McGeoege (Arimn-a 
Sta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 56, 57, 61, 62).--Hesiilts of soil work not previously reported 
upon are briefly noted under tlie captions, mecliaiiisni of ion absorption by 
plants as well as a study of tbe availability of plant iiiitrients in arid soils, 
study of tlie soil-plant system with reference to tbe availability of water prin- 
cipally at or neai* tbe wilting point, together with a study of the absorption, 
passage, and exciiange of gas in soils, and a lysimeter study of tlie nitrogen 
balance in irrigated arid soils. 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations of the Michigan Station] (Michigan 
Sta, Bien. Rpt. 1931-32, pp. 53, 54, 55). — Items included in tbe report take up 
tbe fertilization of Upper Peninsula soils, and muck soil management, including 
tbe application of copper sulfate. 

[Soil investigations of the Montana Statioii] (Montana Sta. Rpt. 1931, pp. 
16-21, 3S-40, 42, figs- 5). — Soil work for which results are reported includes 
data from tbe reconnoissance soil survey and a detailed soil survey of irrigated 
areas, studies of the phosphorus needs of Montana soils, and tests of the Wino- 
gradsky or soil plaque method. 

[Soil and fertilizer studies in South Carolina], PI. P. Cooper et al. (South 
Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 23-36, 44-46^ 53-55, figs. 12). — Data are reported 
as to the difference in response of soils to additions of calcium arsenate, rela- 
tions of soluble i.)iiosphate fertilizer and soil characteristics to arsenic toxicity, 
management of soil affected by additions of calcium arsenate, comparison of 
sodium aiitrates from various sources, experiments with potash fertilizers ^is to 
time of application, symptoms of potassium, manganese, and magnesium defi- 
ciency in crops, soil acidity and the use of limestone for cotton and Austrian 
peas, machine placement of fertilizers for cotton, effect of manganese and copper 
on the grow-th of crops, further observations on manganese deficiency in soils at 
Florence, and a study of the influence of fertilizers on the calcium, phosphorus, 
and protein content of rye, oats, clover, and vetch. 

[Work of the Washington Station on soils and soil fertility], S. C. 
Vandecaveye, L. C. W'l-iEETiNG, H. M. Wan'ser, H. D. Jacquot, pi. P. Singleton, 
W. A. Rookie, and P. C. McGeew (Washington Col. Sta. Bui 275 (1932), pp. 
15-17 f 53-55, 57, 71, 72). — The report presents concise statements of the results 
of work on the maintenance of organic matter in eastern Washington soils, 
fertility investigations of Washington soils, tillage and soil moisture, iierma- 
nent fertility and organic matter maintenance, fertilizer tests for alfalfa, 
covering outcropping clay points with black soil, fertilizer i)Iats on clay hilltops, 
fertilizer applications for stubbie decay, and effects of fertilizer upon soil 
conditions and upon yields. 

[Soils and, fertilizers, West' Virginia- Station notes] ( West yirginm Sta. 
Bui. '254 (1932), pp. 3-5, 19, 20,21, 23, 24)- — Tliese consist mainly of brief items 
under the following heads: Improved methods of soil maintenance, liming 
pays, acid soils may contain sufficient soluble aluminum to be luirmful, exces- 
sive liming may be temporarily injurious to crops, some nitrogen available in 
add soils, Gonerete soil bins used to study fertilizer response, corn sap may 
be used to determine available phosphate in soil, and availability of the tri- 
calcium phosphate formed as a result of the method of adding the nitrogen 
to mixed fertilizers known as ammoniation. 

descriptive "-symbolism for ■ soil -horizon-s, B. W. Pittman 
(Jour, Amer. Socf Agron., 24 (1932), No. 11, pp. B31-mf.--Nothxg; the in- 
adequacy of the A, B, G method of designating soil horizons (in that “ there 
is no longer universal agreement as to the meaning or application of the 
;-:;||^ols:'A,- B, 'O, '.andB. as.;applied-,- tO' soil -ho-rizons.'.’!-, and - pointing out some 
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ol:>jectloiis to tlie substitute systems tbus far proposed, tbe auttior of tliis 
contribution from the Utah Experiment Station proposes to assign arbitrarily 
to a series of letters descriptive significance with respect to “differences in 
color and accumulations or residues which can be readily detected in the 
horizon,” using the consonants in alphabetical order ; and to the vowels with 
respect to structural differences. This codal descriptive system is designed 
for use as a supplement to the A, B, G system, with the addition of a 
specification of the depth in centimeters of each layer and a further indication 
of the well-marked characteristic by printing its descriptive letter hi bold- 
faced type, and the same characteristic, when less conspicuously developed, 
by the use of ordinary type. Letters difficult to transliterate into Russian 
are avoided. 

Some impos'taiit soil profiles of southern Puerto Rico, J. Thoef {Soil 
ScL, 34 (1932), No. PP- 241-251, pis. 2, figs. 4). — The soils discussed in this 
paper were found in south central Puerto Rico, the average annual tempeiM- 
ture being 78° and the annual iirecipitation from 25 to GO in. “As a result of 
the high annual evaporation the mature soils of the region belong to the 
chernozeiii and chestnut-colored soil groups. The normal profiles for these soils 
are not developed but take the form of chernozem * clay pans ’ and chestnut- 
colored clay pans.” Where the alluvial fans of the coastal plain approach the 
marshy lands and lagoons bordering the Caribbean Sea, alkali and soluble salts 
were found to have accumulated in many of the soils to such an extent as to 
interfere with their agrieultiiral development, these “ alkali spots ” supporting a 
typical halophytic vegetatioiL 

All soils of the area, except peat and muck, so far as observed, showed pH 
values well over 7, many of them exceeding 8. “ Worms and insects have ac- 
complished much in the translocation of soils materials from one horizon to 
another in all of the soils except those which are very salty or very wet. In 
the latter the land crabs are very active in transferring material from the sub- 
soil to the surface.” 

A list of the principal halophytic plants is given, together with the types of 
salty lands to which each is adapted. 

Soil survey of the SalacM area, Swi yuan Province, China, R. L. Pendle- 
ton, L. G. ChUng, W. Chen, and K. 0. Hop {China Qeol. Survey; Boil BuL 4 
{1932), pp. [8] -1-4^ +[32], pis. 9). — Detailed descriptions of Suiyuan silt loam, 
very fine sandy loam, and clay loam, developed on the plams; of Salachi fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, gravelly sandy loam, loam, and silt loam, formed on 
the sloping alluvial fans; and of the minor group of Taotzuhao organic sods, 
are given. 

“ The soils are all very immature, showing for the most part a high content 
of calcium carbonate. The clay that is present has not been developed in the 
area by weathering, but for the most part been carried into the area by the 
Huang Ho. . . . Analyses of a large number of soil samples for their water-solu- 
ble salt content show this to be sufficiently high to constitute a clear warning 
of the dangers involved in any extensive irrigation of the soils, and an indica- 
tion of the certain trouble that may follow unless the most careful methods of 
irrigation are observed. 

“ The climate is very arid, and cold, with an average rainfall of about 388 
mm, though this varies very greatly from year to year. Most of the rain falls 
between June and September. For about 150 days the temperature rises above 
15°, C.” 

Soil survey for irrigation purposes in' South Africa' '(/r/tp,' Bur.' Bpii 'Bci. 
lEarpendenJ, .Tech. Gotnmun. 15 {1930), pp. [i]+3+[2]).-— Under the head, 
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objects of tlie irrigation soil survey, ■ tlie paper notes tbe following as questions 
especially to be considered in a survey having the practicability of irrigation 
specifically in view: Does the soil contain a large amount of soluble salts? 
At what depths do these salts occur, and are they lihely to rise to the surface? 
Is sodium carbonate present in dangerous amounts? Is sodium clay likely to 
result on irrigation? Is the unclerdrainage such that excess of salts will be 
removed, and, if so, is adjacent land likely to be harmfully affected? Is the 
physical make-up or depth of the soil such that normal irrigation Is possible, or 
is vpater-logging likely to result? What is the nature of the irrigation water 
and what is its duty likely to be? What systems of applying water, cropping, 
cr working the soil are most advisable? 

Other topics taken up are the constitution of soil survey parties, method of 
work, field observations, the field laboratory, surveying aiul drafting, type 
samples, control of field work, and utilization of data. An example of the field 
notes sheet and of a progress report form are appended. 

Soil erosion (Imp. Bur. Boil Sci. [Hm'pendeni, Tech. Commun. 5 {19B9), 
pp. [S]*-f-I4+S). — Following an introduction which stresses the importance of 
the problem and indicates the widespread interest taken by various govern- 
ments, the paper contains a section descriptive of various quantitative experi- 
ments, including some of those carried out in the United States; a section on 
preventive measures; a section on terracing and drainage; a list of the refer- 
ences cited in the paper ; and a bibliography w^hich “ contains all the references 
on soil erosion filed at the bureau.” 

Soil erosion: Supplementary note (Imp. Bur. Boil Bci. [Harpenclen}, Tech. 
Commmi. 16 (1931), pp. — This is supplementary to Technical Com- 

iiiuification 5, above noted, its object being “to bring the information up to 
date and to complete the bibliography.” The present paper takes up experi- 
ments ill Nyasaland, Uganda, United States terracing, Missouri and Tennessee, 
Texas, and California, and on physical and chemical pi'operties related to 
erosion. A supplementary bibliography is included. 

The liifliience of moisture upon the rapidity of decomposition of low- 
moor peat, S. A. Waksman and E. R. Purvis (Boll Bel, S/f (lOSB), No. 5, pp. 
323-336, A).— Using the quantity of the volatile products as an index of 

the rate of decomposition, the authors of this contribution from the New 
Jersey Experiment Stations found about 15 per cent of the total dry matter 
of lowmoor peat to be decomposed, at the optimum moisture content of from 
50 to SO per cent of the total weight of the moist peat, in 18 months. Above or 
below the optimum moisture content range the decomposition rate fell off 
rapidly; and it is noted that “by controlling the amount of water in the peat, 
one can almost at will conti*ol the speed of peat decomposition.” Drying the 
peat and then remoistening it greatly stimulated its decoinpositioxi. Except 
that the nonnitrogenous complexes decomposed somewhat more rapidly than the 
nitrogenous, the peat used decomposed as a whole, no one chemical complex 
disappearing more rapidly than others. The material soluble in dilute alkali 
solutions increased as a result of the decomposition. 

“ In the process of decomposition of a lowmoor peat, there was a parallel 
liberation of carbon as CO 2 and of nitrogen as ammonia, with an average 
ratio, of C/N liberated as :20:l. ■ This is somewhat, wider' than the '0/N ratio 
of the peat itself, which is about 18 : 1 , and tends to explain the increasing 
nitrogen content of the peat as a result of decomposition.” 

of, temperature' on' the. 'nitrate '",coritent of "'"soil ' in the 
presence of decomposing cellulose, 'E^ulleb: .an,d„t, H.' Jones' (BoU Bel, 
(1932), No. 5, pp. 337-SSly pl.l,flps.y4).--~The:mthor8 ot m 
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from tLe Massaclnasetts Experiment Station maintained, at temperatures ranging 
from 10 to 35 ° C., soils of low organic nitrogen content and soils of iiigli 
content of that constituent, with and without the addition of celiiiose, for 
a period of seven weeks. A series of fallow soils was paralleled by a series 
of soils from the same sources, identically treated and containing tomato 
plants. Certain of the soils of these two series were treated with ealciiiiii 
carbonate or with calcium sulfate. 

In soil of low organic nitrogen content the addition of cellulose resulted in 
a depletion of nitrate at all temperatures. Calcium carbonate added to this 
soil in the presence of added cellulose reduced the nitrate depletion during 
the latter half of the time period at 20° and above. Calcium sulfate was not 
an effective substitute. In soil rich in organic nitrogen, added cellulose re- 
sulted in nitrate depletion at all temperatures during the first half of the 
time period. During the latter half of the time period, at temperatures of 25° 
and above, the nitrate content of the soil containing added cellulose approached 
equality with the nitrate content of the same soil without added cellulose. 
The addition of calcium carbonate to this soil and with and without added 
cellulose stimulated nitrification. 

The dry weight of the plants was considerably reduced by the addition of 
cellulose to a soil low in nitrogen. In a soil of high organic nitrogen content 
the addition of eeliiilose reduced the nitrate content, but not below that of the 
requirements of the crop. Calcium carbonate stimulated the growth of the 
plants at the higher temperatures both in the presence and the absence of 
added cellulose. Calcium sulfate appeared to lower the yield of dry plant 
material. 

Causes of low nitrification capacity of certain soils, G. S. Feaps and A. J. 
Steeges (Soil Scl, 34 (1932), No. 5, pp. 353-863, figs. 2 ). — large number of 
samples of soils did not nitrify ammonium sulfate when examined at the 
Texas Experiment Station, though they usually produced some nitrates from 
the soil nitrogen. Such soils did nitrify ammonium sulfate after the addition 
of cultures of actively nitrifying soil, of calcium carbonate, or of both nitri- 
fying culture and calcium carbonate. It is further stated that approximately 
one-half of the 7 surface soils which did not nitrify ammonium sulfate could be 
made to nitrify effectively by adding calcium carbonate, and the other half by 
adding both calcium carbonate and soil cultures containing actively nitrifying 
bacteria. “ Of the 19 subsoils w’-hich did not nitrify ammonium sulfate, 2 
assumed a high nitrifying power by additions of bacteria alone, 1 by addition of 
carbonate, and 1(> by addition of both calcium carbonate and bacteria in a 
nitrifying culture.” 

Sterilized soil cultures of low calcium carbonate content caused no nitri- 
fication. Inoculating liquids produced little nitrification and are not consid- 
ered a satisfactory means of adding nitrifying organisms to a soil. The amount 
of nitrate production increased in general with the quantity of the inoculant 
culture within the range 0.1 to 20 g added to 200 g of sterilized soil, but “ not 
in direct proportion to the numher of bacteria added,” and the authors did not 
find it possible to measure the number of bacteria added directly by the 
quantity of nitrates produced. 

Nitrites were sometimes produced from ammonium sulfate when nitrates 
were not. Nitrites were in some cases produced from ammonium sulfate after 
the addition of ealcium carbonate with but little concomitant production of 
nitrates.; ■ ■ 

“The quantity of nitrites from ammonium sulfate in a sterilized soil was 
found to be highest when 0.1 g of' inoculant was used to 200 g of sterilized 
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soilj and decreased with the amount of inoculant, until, with 2 g of iiioculant, 
practically no nitrite remained. Nitrite organisms are either more ahiinclaiit in 
the soil than nitrate organisms or else they multiply more rapidly. The total 
production of nitrites, as measux^ed by the sum of the nitrous and nitric 
nitrogen, is not in direct proiDortion to the numbers of organisms added. The 
first addition of 0.1 g of culture to 200' g of soil produces a high quantity of 
nitrites plus nitrates, whereas subsequent increments produce much smaller 
quantities.” 

Tlie iiiicroflora of the ash of Katinai volcano with especial reference to 
nitrogen fixing bacteria, N. R. Smith and R. F. Gbiggs (Soil Sci., 3Jf (19S2), 
Am. 5, pp, dd5~^7d).— Samples of bare volcanic ash collected by the authors of 
tills contribution from the U. S. D, A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils IS years 
after the eruption of Mount Katmai were shown to contain no fungi or 
actinomycetes. The number of bacteria was found to be about 150,000 per gram. 
None of the organisms commonly known to be able to fix nitrogen were pi’esent. 
Samples of ash on which a layer of various siiecies of liverworts (Jimger- 
nianniaceae) were growing were plated out with the result that fungi were 
shown usually to be present in small numbers, and that no actinomycetes were 
found ; whereas the numbers of bacteria found in the surface layer varied 
from 65,000 to 300,000, 1 in. below the surface layer, 900,000, and 6 in. below 
1,400,000. 

Bacillus radioMctej' was readily isolated from Ashby agar plates made from 
the liverwort layer. It was also found underneath the liverwort but to a less 
degree. Pui'e cultui’es of R. radiobaater grown in a soil extract mannite 
solution also failed to fix appreciable amounts of nitrogen. No culture of 
Azotobacter was obtained, nor was there any development of Azotobacter 
slime in Ashby’s solution. 

Nitrogen-fixing experiments in wdiicli Ashby’s solution was used and inoc- 
ulated with the ash or liverwort layer failed to show any fixation, whereas 
a fresh soil and a sample sealed like the ash samples gave both a fair fixation 
and the typical Azotobacter pellicle. 

It is concluded that if fixation of nitrogen occurs in volcanic ash, it can not 
be attributed to the microflora. 

Nitrogen fixers of leached alkali soils, J. E. and J. D. Gbeaves (Soil Sci, ^ 
Blf (1982) f pp. S75-383, pi, 1 ), — The authors of this contribution from the 

Utah Experiment Station obtained 11 inieroorganisms from leached alkali 
soils for study in pure cultures, finding all of them to possess the power of 
fixing nitrogen when cultured in soil with an optimum content of moisture and 
appropriate ciirbohydrates. The quantity of nitrogen fixed varie<l with tlie 
specific microorganisms and the carbohydrate added to the soil. Sucrose, 
arabinose, inulin, starch, lactose, galactose, mannite, sodium lactate, xylose, 
maltose, and dextrose were all used by some of the organisms, the efiieiency 
varying in an order the inverse of that in which they are named. Xylose, 
maltose, and dextrose were found poor sources of energy. 

Some of the organisms fixed as mnch as 1.4 mg of nitrogen in 10 g of soli, 
a figure comparing favorably with fixations made by Azotobacter. The possi- 
bility that a part of the increase in nitrogen came® from pyrrole compounds 
or from combined nitrogen in the air was considered. Neither source was found 
to be the cause of' the gains. , ■ ■ 

The soils from which these microorganisms were obtained, when kept in 
pots under greenhouse conditions with optimum moisture content, were found 
to gain appreciable quantities of nitrogen, most of which is believed to have come 
from atmospheric sources. It is further , believed that' ■ the ' organisms described 
play a major role in the observed phenomenon. 
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[Reclaination of alkali land] {Wyoming Sta. Rpt, p. 57).— The report 
very briefly notes the successful application of the method of from 40 to 60 
days’ submergence under dike-retained water in the fall to remove alkali. 

The laws of soil colloidal behavior, — X, Exchange neutrality and coiii- 
Mnlng capacity, S. Mattson and J, B. Hester 8ci., 34 (1932), No. 6, pp. 

459-483, pL 1, figs. 10). — The ninth paper of this series from, the New Jersey 
Experiment Stations has been noted (E. S. K., 68, i>. 592). The present 
contribution deals with the amphoteric nature of soils and their combining 
capacity as expressed in the form of neutralization curves obtained by treating 
the eieetrodialyzed soil with a neutral salt solution to which free acid is added 
on the one side and free base on the other. The pH developed in the neutral 
salt solution was found to represent vevj nearly the pH of exchange neutrality, 
“that is, the point at which the soil combines with an equal number of anions 
and cations of the salt,” this point being related to the strength of the acid 
and basic residues of the soil complex. The ultimate pH is defined as the pH 
of the completely unsaturated soil ampholytoid, which also was found to be 
strictly an intensity factor. 

“ The combining capacity for anions and cations depends upon the quantity of 
the acid and basic residues sufficiently active to become engaged at the pH in 
question. Evidence of podsolization, which involves an alteration of the ampho- 
teric complex of hydrolysis, may be found by applying the method to the soil 
profile. The colloid content and the saturation valne may also be directly found 
from this type of curve.” 

On the determination of the ion exchange capacity of soils, J. S. Csiky 
{QoU BgL, 34 (1932), No. 4, pp. 269-279, figs. 2).— The quantity of the ions 
exchanged in soils treated with increasing quantities of a replacing reagent were 
found almost independent of the specific soil properties, the principal influence 
being that of the quantity of the exchangeable ion present, i. e., “ by its degree 
of dissociation only.” 

Further, “ the cation adsorption of soils, if increasing amounts of a replacing 
reagent (calcium acetate solution) are used, gives, therefore, curves which 
are hyperboloid and can be characterized ... by their asymptote formulas ” ; so 
that various important values could be calculated from two or more experi- 
mentally determined points on the curve. “The comparison of values cal- 
culated on this basis, with independent determinations of the amounts of 
metallic cation necessary for tlie displacement of H ions until equal pH values 
are reached, shows that the equivalent w-eights of the diiferent complexes with 
respect to their exchangeable H ions are proportional to the calculated ratios 
of soil to reagent necessary to effect the same amount of cation exchange.” 

It is admitted, however, that it seems to be probable that the comirarability 
of the adsorption curves suffered to some small extent because of an influence of 
the physical proijerties of the different materials and because of other ionic 
reactions, A further experimental study along this line is necessary to show 
whetlrer or not quantitative determinations of exchangeable ions and com- 
parative determinations on ionization of colloidal lonogens can be made on 
this basis.” 

■Report of the government chemist for the year 1931, B. W, Wb;itfeild 
(Wellcome Trap. R-e%. Labs., Ghem. Sect. Pub. 65 (1931) , pp. 28 ). — ^The 
Khartoum laboratory investigated the exchange capacity of some Gezira clays. 
The Gezira laboratory studied the movement of soil salts under irrigation, 
showing that, although “the depth at which subsoil salts are encountered 
varies an, inch or two from season' to 'season,” such changes appeared “largely 
due to swelling or mechanical disturbances of the upper layer when wetted or 
cultivated or,- conversely, to shrinking . during drying out.” It also . determined 
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soil levels on certain plats, with results confirming the conclusion Just noted 
with respect to movement of salts and adding the conclusion that “ there is 
in addition a small downward movement of salts through the soil ... at the 
rate of about one in. in three years.” It made moisture determinations on the 
soils of cotton plats, and it investigated soil improvers (gypsum, calcium chlo- 
ride, ferrous sulfate, etc.), the residual effect of gypsum, the sulfate content of 
soils, the effect of irrigation on Gezira soil, soil nitrogen, and the evaporation 
of irrigation water. 

Some correlations between crop yields and the readily available plios- 
plioriis ill soils , as determined by Triiog’s method, P. L. Davis and C. D. 
ScASSETH {Jour, Amer. Soc. Agron,, 24 {19S2), No. 11, pp. 909-920, figs. 4 ). — 
Keadily available phosphorus as determined by the Truog method (E. S. E., 
64, p. 312) and by means of a procedure slightly altered from that of Truog 
was compared with greenhouse crop yields on a number of Alabama soils sub- 
jected to various fertilizer treatments ; and statistical and graphical analysis 
of the relationship of readily available phosphorus to crop yield wms made. 
The relationship in question appeared best represented, the values used being 
assumed to have a representative distribution, by a power curve of the equation 
F=a,-fbX-l-oA- . 

It is also stated that “ when the relationship between field and greeuliouse 
yields has been established and when sufficient data are considered, the statis- 
tical correlation and graphical analysis of the relationship betw^een the values 
for readily available phosphorus of soils and the greenhouse yield of crops 
on these soils can be used as a basis for (a) estimating the need for phosphate 
fertilization of other soils from their content of readily available phosphorus; 
(b) for predicting the relative yields of crops when grown without phosphate 
fertilization on other soils, from their content of readily available phosphorus ; 
and (c) for predicting the approximate percentage in crop yields on soils in 
response to phosphate fertilization from their content of readily available 
phosphorus.” Further conclusions are drawn from the data indicated. 

Effect of exchangeable base and soil treatments on x>Iiosp!iOFns solu- 
bility, A. T. Pebkins, H. H. King, and E. J. Benne (Soil SoL, S4 (1932), No. 
0 , pp. 285-392 ). — In separate portions of a Cherokee loam the absorbed bases 
were replaced by the authors of this contribution from the Kansas Experiment 
Station with hydrogen, iron, aluminum, calcium, magnesium, potassium, and 
ammonium, respectively ; and tliese preparations, together with an untreated 
portion of the same soil, were treated with monocalcinm phosphate, calcdum 
carbonate, calcium chloride, and potassium chloride, each in various quantities, 
to determine the effect on the water-soluble phosphate content. 

The Avater-soluble phosphate content was increased by the replacement of 
the bases with potassium or ammonium. Calcium carbonate increased the 
soluble phosphate of the soils saturated with iron, aluminum, or magnesium, 
but decreased it ill those saturated with hydrogen, calcium, ammonium, or 
potassium. Dime increased the phosphate solubility in the soils containing 
absorbed iron or aluminum Ions but decreased it in the soils containing ab- 
sorbed hydrogen ions. Calcium chloride did not effect any increase in phos- 
phate solubility, and potassium chloride was without effect regardless of the 
base contained in' the soil. 

When phosphorus was applied as mpnoealcium phosphate the iron and alumi- 
num soils precipitated large quantities of phosphorus ; the hydrogen, magnesium, 
and calcmm soils, intermediate quantities ; and the potassium and ammonium 
,, soils, small quantities.' '“ In U'Cid soils with similar 'pH' values, less "phosphorus 
wiil'be precipitated on' the application.' of phosphatic fertiii'zers when .the' acidity 
is caused by absorbed hydrogen rather than by the hydrolysis ” 
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Preliminary studies in tlie use of nitrate of soda on certain Indiana 
soils, F. Mosee {Soil iSfcl, S4 (1932) ^ No. 6, pp. 445-43 '^). — In two successive 
seasons of early cool weather, causing a general nitrate deficiency, sodium 
nitrate produced, according to the results recorded in the present contrihiitioii 
from the Indiana Experiment Station, distinct increases in yield ; but the 
average crop increases produced by the nitrate . . . applications on corn, dur- 
ing the two years, were barely sufficient to pay the cost of the nitrate. The 
50-lb. application in July wais the only application to give a net profit.” In 
general, the small amounts of nitrate applied in the row at planting time on 
corn at first stimulated but later caused the crop to suffer from lack of avail- 
able nitrogen. The average of the two years’ data on applying the nitrate to 
wheat showed the smaller rates of application, 50 or 100 lbs., the most profitable, 
the April applications proving best. Top-dressing timothy meadows with sodium 
nitrate in moderate anioimts was beneficial in increasing yields, in stimulating 
growth, and in limiting the growth of weeds. The percentage of protein was 
raised more by late than by early application as well as by a heavier application 
of sodium nitrate. 

Some transformations of urea and their resultant effects on the soil, 
H. W. Jones (Soil Sci,, 34 (1932), No. 4, 2>P- 281-299, figs. IS). — Observations 
of the effects of soil moisture^ of time, of temperature, and of the concentration 
of urea in the soil on the conversion of urea nitrogen to ammonia and nitrates 
were made in the cases of 1- and 2-g portions of urea in 5-kg portions of Nor- 
folk sand, acidity relationships also being noted both in tlie leached and un- 
lenched soil. 

The rate of ammonia accumulation from urea appeared to decrease with 
increase in the soil moisture in the early period of incubation. When nitrifica- 
tion began the quantity of ammonia accumulated from urea decreased with an 
Increase in soil moisture up to 13.95 per cent of the dry soil. At 15.85 and 
17.95 per cent moisture the ammonia accumulation again increased. At 20.55 
per cent moisture, which gave an anaerobic condition of the soil (saturation 
with water), very little ammonia accumulated from urea. 

The ammonia formed from urea was converted to nitrate nitrogen very 
slowly in comparison with the rate of conversion of urea to ammonia. There 
was no significant production of nitrate nitrogen at 21'’ G. until IT days after 
urea was added to tlie soil. The optimum soil moisture for nitrate production 
in Norfolk sand at 21“ was found to be 13.95 per cent. No nitrates were formed 
In the culture containing 20.55 per cent moisture. Doubling the concentration 
of urea in the soil produced a .slightly higher concentration of nitrate nitrogen, 
but the percentage of urea nitrogen converted to nitrate was less at the higher 
concentration of ureji. 

Over the average daily temperature range, 10° to 30°,* the production of 
nitrates from urea appeared to vary directly with the temperature. At 21° the 
rate of production was slow at first but increased gradually tliroiighout the 
experiment. 

Leaching the soluble salts produced from urea in the soil increased the pH 
value of the soil- water suspension. The extent of the change in pH value 
effected by leaching was found to depend on the concentration of ammonia and 
nitrate nitrogen in the soil. 

Soluble aluininuiii studies. —II, Minimum conceutratlous ' of alumimim' 
found To be toxic to corn,, sorgbum, and barley in '^.culture solutions, W. S.' 
Ligon and W. H. Pieree (Soil 8ci,, 34 {1932), No. 4, PP^ 301-S21, pU. 2). — In 
continuation of 'work already noted (E. S. R., 68, p, 161), coni, sorghiun, and 
barley plants were alternated daily at the West Virginia Experiment Station 
between complete nutrient solutions and similar solutions containing aluminum 
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but no pliO'spliate, It was found that aluminum in concentrations as low as 1 
part per iiiillioii was detinitely ui,1unous tO' the growth of all three plants 
studied. Increasing the concentration of alumiiium above 1 part per million 
progressively increased the injury to plant growth. In the presence of 1 part per 
million of alumminii, barley wnis the most seriously Injured, At higher con- 
centrations of alummum, however, sorghum was injured more than liarley; 
corn considerably less injured than either barley or sorghum. The aluminum 
injury was first noted in the roots. It became more evident in both roots and 
tops with increasing age of the plants. 

An increase in the H-ion concentration of the nutrient solution from pH 
6 to 4.5 was most injurious to the growth of corn, less to that of sorghum, and 
least injurious to the growth of barley. Further, as has been indicated by 
the work of McLean and Gilbert (E. S. R., 58, p. 121) on the less ready absorp- 
tion by aluminum injured plants of dyes, nitrates, and water, “ it is reasonable 
to suppose that a poor root system, would be less able to absorb the necessary 
nutrients than in nutrient solutions, and conseciuently greater injury to the 
plant would result.” 

On the use of silicic acid as a fertilizer, A. Weihe {ISm Beitrag mir 
Inmig. Diss., U 7 idv. Kiel, 1981, pp. ^.7).— This is a doc- 
torate thesis dealing with pot and field experiments on the value as a fer- 
tilizer of the waste silicic acid produced in the manufacture of superphosphate. 

The silica was applied both in an ignited and in a nonignited condition, tlie 
ignition having the purpose of driving off the acid firmly retained by the silica 
following the phosphate acidif jung process. It was also found possible to re- 
move the acid by treatment with calcium carbonate. In both pot and field 
experiments the favorable effect of the ignited silica was clearly evident. It 
is considered that in addition to a probably direct effect, the finely divided 
silica, by reason of its very large aggregate surface, brings into play absorption 
phenomena by which the moisture-holding capacity of light and medium heavy 
soils is increased and a better nutrition of the silicic acid treated plants thus 
secured. 

Commercial fertilizers, iOSS, J. M. Bartlett et al. (Mame Bta, Off, Insp. 
1/fO {1982), pp. 68-96). — Results of analyses of fertilizers collected in the 1932 
inspection are reported and discussed. 

Inspection, of commercial fertilizers for the season of H. D. 

Haskins (Massachtisetts Sta. Oontrol Ber. Bui. 65 (1982), pp. 5(9).— The annual 
fertilizer analyses are presented. It is noted that over 90 per ctmt of the total 
tonnage conformed closely to the “New England Standard Nine” grades. 

AGRICULTFEAL BOTANY 

■ Molds, yeasts, and Actiiiomycetes, A. T. Henrici (Neto Yorh: John Wiley 
■d 'Bonsj'' London: Ghapman d Mall, 1980, pp. X -{-296, figs. jfPd).— This is a 
handbook for students of bacteriology, designed to “ fill the gap existing between 
the brief and inadequate discussions of the fungi found in current textbooks 
of bacteriology and the extensive inGnograi)hs and technical articles 'which treat 
of particular groups.” It includes “sufficient information about fungi in 
general, and about those foimis of importance to the bacteriologist in particular, 
so that the student will be prepared to use the more technical literature . . ! 
such descriptions and keys that will enable him with confidence to identify 
some of the commoner or more important species, and at least approximately 
place the others within tlieir proper family and genus; and . . , references 
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to general works or specific monographs where detailed information on particular 
forms may be found. . . . The literature cited includes, for the most part, 
only works of a general character or specific monographs in wliieli extensive 
bibiiograpliies may be found, save that more recefit co 2 itri]}i;itioiis not found in 
such works have been included.” 

Plant physiological investigations [at the Michigan Station] {MicMgmi 
Sta. Bien. Rpt, 19S1-32, pp. 19, 20 ). — Notes are given of findings as to the 
accumulation of starch In the leaves of peas grown in solutions deficient in 
potassium and on the effect on lettuce and soybeans of irradiation with dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity of ultra-violet light. 

Analytic studies in plant respiration, I-III (Roy. Boe. [London}, Proc., 
Ser. B., 103 (1928), No. B 726, pp. 412-U5, fiffs. 7; U6-m, U) 491-523, 
-figs. 5 ). — Three studies are presented as noted belovc. 

I. The respiration of a population of senescent ripening apples, F. F. Black- 
man and P. Parija. — This paper gives data on the respiratory phenomena 
presented by 21 apples slowly ripening in storage at a temperature about 
2.5° G. during eight months. The general metabolic plienoinenon is a steady 
drift through what is termed (to distinguish it from the phaKses of adoles- 
cence and maturity) the senescent phase. This consists of a fundamental 
change in the organization of the tissues, described as a lowering of the norma! 
organization resistance, so that hydrolysis of reserve and of semireserve sub- 
stances proceeds at a rate faster than that in the mature phase. It also 
gives a greater output of carbon dioxide, due to a greater production of tlie 
ei^ective substrate for respiration. 

The primary quantitative features presented by the respiration of each 
apple are the initial value, which measures its physiological state wlien re- 
moved from the store, and the form of the subsequent course of respiration 
hour after hour when continued at 22°. The variety of magnitudes and forms 
exhibited, on careful collation, evidence a systematic drift It appears evi- 
dent finally that there are two or possibly three classes of apples present, 
ripening at different rates. But the authors were able to detect a succession 
111 each class. 

The observed respiration of an apple in senescence is an integration of two 
independent, opposed processes. One of these, the starvation drift at 22°, 
tends contmiially to lower respiration. The other, tending to accelerate respira- 
tion, is the lowering of organization resistance, expressed in this connection 
as rise of hydrolysis facility. This work is regarded as not yet complete 
confirmation of the hypothesis used. 

II. The respiration of apples in nitrogen and its relation io respiraMon 
in air, .P. Parija,— The first paper of this series dealt with tlie complex 
phenomena presented by respiration while in a current of ordinary air. The 
same individual apples were studied in nitrogen and in oxygen of dilferent con- 
centrations. In the present paper the respiratory data obtained in nitrogen 
are examined. 

“All these considerations lead us to take up the definite position that the 
difference between the air condition and the nitrogen condition is something 
other than the difference between carbon dioxide produced by oxidation of 
sugar and carbon dioxide produced by siilitting of sugar. The simple ratio 
relations which might govern a situation determined wholly by oxidation 
are not found to be applicable. We conclude that a consideration of the 
carbohydrate metabolism which is antecedent to respiration and supplies the 
substrate for this catabolic complex must be brought into our field of inquiry.” 
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III. Formulation of a catalytic system for the respiration of apples its 
relation to oxygen, E\ F. Blackman. — This paper is considered as in effect an 
extension in more realistic form of the analytic study begun in the second 
paper of this series, which dealt with the respiration of apples in nitrogen. 
Tliis advance is conditioned upon bringing into the survey the whole drift of 
the metabolites involved in respiration and picturing this drift as a system of 
catalyzed reactions. 

“ In the first section of this paper we set out dogmatically a proposed schema 
of respiration reactions; in the second section we sketched our view of the 
functional working of this chain of reactions in relation to starvation and to 
variation of oxygen supply ; in later sections we turned to the actual records, 
and demonstrated that the system provides a plausible interpretation of all 
the quantitative variations of carbon dioxide production that "we had observed 
in these apples. 

'‘Now that we have worked through ail these particular aspects of the 
matter, we may conclude ]:>y surveying more generally the essential features 
of the new situation. The most fundamental departure is that attention is 
eoncentrated iipon the rate of glycolysis, as much when the tissue is in air 
as when in nitrogen. Glycolysis is regarded as the common measure of 
respiration in all conditions. The production of earhon dioxide provides us 
with an index of the magnitude of glycolysis. 

‘‘Another feature is the adoption of the view that normal hexoses . . . are 
not the direct substrate for glycolysis or oxidation, but that some specialized 
dea’ivative of them is indicated for this function.” 

Temperature characteristics for the production of CO 2 by germinating 
seeds of Lupinus alfous and Zea mays, P. g. Tang {Jour, Gen. Physiol.. 15 
(1931), Mo. 1, pp. SM5, figs. 4)- — When the production rate of carbon dioxide 
by germinating seeds of L. allnis and Z. mays \Yas studied within the tempera- 
ture range of from 12.5 to 25° G. by the use of the HCl-Ba(OH )2 titration 
method, the temperature characteristics obtained differed from those pre- 
viously obtained for the oxygen consumxffion of the same seeds germinated in 
the same way. For L. alhus, the temperature characteristics above and below 
the critical temperature of 20° are 10,100* and 24,000* calories, respectively. 
For Z, mays no evidence of a critical temperature was found in this range, 
and the temperature characteristic is 20,750* calories throughout the range of 
temperature tested. The possible interpretations of the difference in the values 
of temperature characteristics for oxygen consumption and for production of 
carbon dioxide are noted. 

Polarity in Casuariiia paludosa, T. T. Golquhouw (Roy. Soc. Aust, 
\ Tram. anJ Proe., 53 (1929), pp. 353-358, figs. 4). —In a study of the question 
whether the admitted polarity in plants Is stable or labile, and as to whether 
it is inherited, induced, or imxiressed, portions of the bark of 0. paludosa were 
.■taken'' off the stem,. ' reversed,' regrafted,' and allowed to grow. After growth 
had taken place from the bark experixnents ^vere carried out with the shoots, 
and finally sections of the graft were examined. 

It was found that buds of 0. paludosa when grafted upside down grow with- 
out any apparent check or effect. No cuttings have to date given rise to roots 
when grown in water culture. Longitudinal sections of the wood transverse 
to the line of graft show^ed twisting of the fibers and vessels. 

An apparatus for determining the absorption, of carbon dioxide by 'leaves 
under natural conditions, ' A. J. . Heinicke ■ and M. ' B. Hoefman {Science, 77 
{193$), No. 1985, 2 )p. 55-58, fig. 1).— An equipment found highly efficient is 
described and discussed. 
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GENETICS 

Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Genetics, Ithaca, 
New Yorfe, 193:3, VoL 11 (Brooldyn: Brooklyn Bot. Gard., 1989., vol pp. 
XVI+Jf05 ). — ^Abstracts are given of the following papers presented at this 
congress (E. S. R., 67, p, 497) : Polyploidy in Sphaerocarpos, by G. E. Allen 
(pp. 1, 2) ; Character Recombination as a Genetic Tool, by E. Anderson (p. 2) ; 
Pine and Walnut Breeding for Timber Production, by L. Austin (pp. 2~4) ; 
Gliromosomes and Phylogeny in Crepis, by E. B. Babcock (pp. 4, 5) ; A Study 
of the Inheritance of Anatomical Defects Occurring in the Descendants of 
X-rayed Mice, by H. J. Bagg (p. 5) ; The Inheritance of Rate of Growth in 
Daphnia, by A. M. Banta and T. R. Wood (pp. 5, 6) ; Studies on the Mecha- 
nism of Grossing Over in Drosophila— -II, Experiments with Certain Translo- 
cations, by G. W. Beadle and S. Emerson (p. 7) ; The Importance of the Ances- 
tral Table and the Table of Descendants for the Methodical Investigation of 
Heredity in Mankind, by J. E. van Bemmeleii (pp. 7, 8) ; Turkestan Autogamous 
Rye, by B. M. Bensin (p. S) ; Genetic Studies of the Transplantation of Tu- 
mors — IV, Linkage in Tumor 1930SA, by J. J. Bittner (p. 9) ; Preservation, Stor- 
age, and Artificial Germination of Rhododendron Pollen, by G. G. Bowers 
(p, 10') ; A Survey of Bud Mutations among Deciduous Fruit Varieties, by 
J, T. Bregger (pp. 10-12) ; Specific Suppressors in Drosophila, by G. B. Bridges 
(pp. 12-14) ; The Inheritance of Resistance to Bunt in Wheat I-I.yl:)rUls, by 
F. N. Briggs (pp. 14-16) ; Structural Changes in the Chromosomes of Maize, 
by R. A. Brink and D. C. Cooper (pp. 16, 17) ; The Transmission of Genes 
Affecting Pollen-Tube Growth in Datura, by J. T. Buchholz and A. F. Blakeslee 
(pp. IS, 19) ; The Association of Non-homologous Parts in a Chromosomal 
Interchange in Maize, by C. R. Burnham (pp. 19, 20) ; Male Sterility in Nico- 
tiaiia, by M. Christoff (p. 20) ; Some Gytological and Genetieal Studies in the 
Genus Melilotus, by A. E. Clarke (pp. 20, 21) ; Principles for a Joint Attack on 
Evolutionary Problems, by J. Clausen (pp. 21-23) ; Cytological and Genetieal 
Features of Monosomic Derivatives in Nicotiana, by R. E. Clausen (pp. 23-25) ; 
The Fulfillment of Predictions as to Chromosome Configuration in Hybrids, of 
Oenothera, and Its Significance, by R. E. Cleland (pp. 25, 26) ,* Genetic Studies 
in Hare-lip, by A. M. Cloudman (p. 26) ; Inheritance of Sex in Oysters, by 
W. R. Coe (pp. 26-28) ; Prevalence and Origin of Fatuoids in Fulghum Oats, 
by F. A. Coffman and J. W. Taylor (pp. 28, 29) ; Variation in Fertility of Dove 
Hybrids in Successive Generations, by L. J. Cole (pp. 29, 30) ; Morphological 
and Cytological Characteristics of Triploid Pineapples, by J. L. Collins (p. 30) ; 
One Lethal Factor in Sheep, by G. K. Constaninescu (p. 31) ; The Importance 
of the Genus Partula for the Problem of Heredity and Environment in Nature, 
by H. E. Crainpton (p. 31) ; Certain Principles of Pysiological Genetics, by 
W. J. Crozier and G. Pincus (pp. 31, 32) ; Genetic Association between Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative Characters in the Tomato, by T. M. Currence (pp. 32-34) ; 
Genetics of Sexual Dimorphism in Plumage, by C. H. Danforth (pp. 34-36 ) ; 
Genetic Investigations in Cultivated Fruits, by C. D. Darlington, M. B. Crane, 
and W. J. C. Lawrence (pp. 36-R8) ; The Genetics and Cytology of Triploids 
and Tetraploids ill Oenothera, by B. M. Davis (pp. 38-40) ; Melanie Pigmenta- 
tion of the Mammary Glands of Black Bi'eeds and a Red Breed of Pigs, by 
A. Deakin (pp. 41, 42) ; Changes in the Instability of Miniature-3 Gene of 
Drosophila during Ontogeny, by M. Demeree (p. 43) ; The Genetieal Study of 
Natural Populations of Helix, .by 0. Diver (p. 43)'; A 'Morphological' Study, 
of the Short-tail in Mice (pp. 43, 44) and Heredity of Cancer Suseeptib:ility 
in Mice (pp. 44, 45), both by N. Dobrovolskaia-Zavadskaia ; Change in Doini- 
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nance of Genes Lying in Duplicating Fragments of Chromosomes, by T. Dob- 
zhansky aii<I A. H. Sturtevant (pp. 45, 46) ; General Scheme Concerning the 
Mechanism of Organic Evolution Taken from the Standpoint of Modern Genetics 
(pp. 46, 47) and Step Allelomorphism and the Theory of Centres of the Struc- 
ture of the Gene (p. 47), both by N. P. Dubinin; Chromosome BUniiiiation dur- 
ing Cleavage in the Eggs of Sciara, by A. M. Du Bois (pp. 47, 48) ; Studies on 
the Mechanism of Crossing Over in Drosophila^ — I, Experiments with Attached-X 
Chromosomes, by S. Emerson and G, W. Beadle (pp. 48, 49) ; Urepis ^liccieensis 
X'Crepis setosa and Some of the Derivatives, by S. L. Enisweller (pp, 49, 50) ; 
Multiple Association of Chromosomes and an Instance of Fragments in Rosa, 
by E. W. Erlanson (pp. 50, 51) ; The Genetics of the Ear of the House Mouse, 
by H. W. Feldman (pp. 51, 52) ; The Morphology of the Pollen Grains of 
Petunia in Relation to Hybridity, Polyploidy, and Sterility: A Preliminary 
Communication, by M. C. Ferguson (pp. 52, 53) ; Family Investigations on the 
Heredity of Eye Color in Man, by G. P. Frets (pp. 53-57) ; Fruit Characteristics 
of Autotetraploids in Citrus, by H. B. Frost (pp. 57, 5S) ; The Mean of the 
Genetic Analysis for Theoretical Resistance Studies [trails, title], by W. H. 
Fuchs (p. 5S) ; Reaction of a Wheat Cross to Three Physiologic Forms of 
Bunt, by E. F. Gaines (pp. 58, 59) ; The General Bearings of Recent Re- 
search in Oenothera, by R. R. Gates (p. 59) ; Breeding Habits of the Louisiana 
Deer, by W. H. Gates (pp. 59, 60) ; Cliromosoine Relations in Somatic and 
Meiotic Divisions in Violet Species-Hybrids, by A. Gershoy (p. 60) ; Heredity in 
Guinea Fowls [trans. title], by A. Ghigi (pp. 60^62) ; A Study of Dominant Mo- 
saic Eye-Color Mutants in Drosophila, by H. B. Glass (pp. 62, 63) ; Somatic 
Segregation of an Enviromental Character (Hardshell) in Pure Lines of Beans, 
hy W. O. Gloyer (pp. 63-65) ; Genetical Engineering, by H. D. Goodaie (pp. 05, 
60) ; An Analysis of Mendelian Phenotypes in the Goldfish, by H. B. Goodrich and 
E. Nichols (pp. 66, 67) ; Chromosome Unbalance and the Asynaptic Condition as 
Induced in Nicotiana by X-radiation, by T. H. Goodspeecl (pp. 67-69) ; Meiosis 
as a Genetic Character, by J. W. Gowen (pp. 69, 70) ; Inheritance of Weight 
in a Mouse Interspecific Cross, hy C. V. Green (p 71) ; Experimental Methods 
in Taxonomy, by J. W. Gregor (pp. 71-73) ; The Nature of Growth Factors in 
Domestic Breeds of Cattle, hy P. W. Gregory (pp. 73-75) ; On the Peculiar 
Inflammatory Diseases of the Secondary Canals of the Nose and Ears [trans. 
title], hy H, Grueiieberg (p. 75) ; On Biological Life Tables, hy E. T. Giimbel (p. 
75) ; The Nature of the Genes in Relation to Mutation and Evolution, l)y A. 
Hagedoorn (pp, 76-78); The Inheritance of Fertility in the Rabbit, hy J. 
Hammond (pp. 78, 79) ; The Temperature-Effective Period for the Lengthening 
'"4)f the Vestigial Wings of Drosophila, by M. H. Harnly (pp. 79-81) ; Tbe Genet- 
ics'mf: Stem Rust Resistance in' Wheat, by' H. K. Hayes (pp. 81-83) ; Crossing 
Production and Exhibition Rhode Island Reds, by ic. A. Hays (in S3); The 
Relative Growth Bhiiietion in its Application to the rndividiial and to the 
Group, by A. H. Hersh (pp, 84, 85) ; Differential Sex Mortality and its Genetic* 
Basis, by S. J. Holmes (pp. 85, 86) ; The Manner of Inheritance of Smut Re- 
vaetioiiin M'aisie, . by ■ M. Mv 'Hoover and R. J. Garber, (pp.','86, 87) The Produc- 
tion of Mutations in American Upland Cotton by Radiations, hy W. R. Horlacher 
and D, T. Kiiiougli (pp. 87-90) ; The Relationship of Chromosomal Irregulari- 
ties in MegasporogenesiS' to the Fertility and Fruitfulness of Varieties of Malus, 
by F. S. Hewlett (pp. 90, 91) ; The Flexed Tailed Mouse, by PI. B. Hunt (pp. 
91-93); Genetics 'Of Evolution, hy C. C. Hur'st (pp. 93-95 ),;■ Observations ' 
Bearing on the Mechanism of Meiosis and' Crossing, .Over, hy C. L. Tlusklns' 
(pp. 95, 96) ; Eight New Mutations' in .the Domestic Fowl, by""F. B. ' Hutt ■, (pp. 

'■ 96797) ; Modifying Factors in Guinea' Pigs, 'by H. L. Ibsen" (pp. ,97-101) ;, Cal- 
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dilating Linkage Intensities from Fa Data, by F. It. Imiuer (pp. 102, 103); 
On Heritable Indiyicliial Difl’erenees in the Biochemical Composition of the Bed 
Blood Cells in Dove Hybrids, by M. R. Irwin (pp. 103, 104) ; The Interaction 
of Specific Genes Determining Sex in Dioecious Maize, by D. F. Jones (pp. 104- 
107) ; Problems of Multiple Allelomorphism in Man [trans. title], by G. Just 
(p. 107) ; Chromosome Structure in Drosophila, by B. P. Kaiifmann (p. 107) ; 
Chromosomal Aberrations as a result of Transgenatioii, by E. J. Kharecko-Savlt- 
zkaya (pp. 107, 108) ; Mutations in a Strain of Captive Gray Norway Rats, 
by H. D. King (pp. lOS-110) ; The Origin and Classification of the Domestic 
Fowl, by 0. W. Knox (p. 110) ; Genotypic and Phenotypic Sex Determination in 
the Tooth Carp [trans. title], by C. Kosswig (pp. 110, 111) ; Cytogenetics of a 
Nicotiana and a Triticum Triple Hj’brid, by D. Ivostoff (p. Ill) ; Observa- 
tions on the Genetics of the Potato, by F. A. Krantz (pp. Ill, 112) ; Genetic 
Selection for Resistance to Fowl Typhoid in the Chicken, by W. Y. Lambert 
pp. 113, 114) : Concerning the Existence of Genes with a Specific Effect upon 
One Germ Layer, by W. Laudauer (pp. 115-118) ; Comparative Cytogenetic 
Studies of Tetraploid Tomatoes from Different Origins, by E. lY. Lindstrom 
and L. M. Humphrey (pp. 118, 119) ; Tumors in a Cross between Two Strains 
of Mice, by C. C. Little (pp. 119, 120) ; The Law of Evolution, by W. H. Long* 
ley (pp. 120-123) ; The Amount and Kind of Inbreeding which Has Occurred In 
the Development of Breeds of Livestock, by J. Ij. Lush (pp. 123-126) ; Further 
Studies on the Inheritance of Tumor Susceptibility in Mice, by C. J. Lynch (p. 
126) ; Cytological Observations in Zea on the Intimate Association of Non-homol- 
ogous Parts of Chromosomes in the Micl-prophase of Meiosis and Its Relation to 
Diakinesis Configurations, by B. McOlintock (pp. 126-128) ; Mouse Leukemia, by 
E. C. MacDowell, M. N. Richter, and J. S. Potter (pp. 128, 129) ; An Apparently 
Inseparable Association of One Type of Rust Resistance with a Peculiar Sus- 
ceptibility to Heat Injury in Wheat, by E. S. McFadden (pp. 129, 130) ; The 
Application of Statistics to the Problem of Inheritance of Cancer, hy M. T. 
Macklin (pp. 130^132) ; The Northern Spy Apple, a Parent in Breeding New 
Varieties, by W. T. Macoun (p. 132) ; The Efi’ects of Inbreeding and Cix>ssbree(i* 
ing on Swine, by H. C. McPhee (pp. 132, 133) ; The Inheritance of Some Plant 
Colors in Brassica, by R, Magruder and C. H. Myers (pp. 133, 134) ; Genetic 
and Cytological Studies in Hybrids of Zea and Tripsacum, by P. G. Mangels- 
clorf and R. G. Reeves (pp. 134, 135) ; Genetic Behavior of a Closed X Chronio- 
some of Drosophila, by L. V, Morgan (pp. 135-137) ; The Occnirrence and Use of 
Haploid Plants in the Tomato with Especial Reference to the Variety Marglohe, 
by G. Morrison (pp. 137-139); The Synthesis of Galeopsis, by A. Miinteing 
(p. 139) ; Leaden, a Recent Color Mutation in the House Mouse, by J. M. Miii> 
ray (pp. 139, 140) ; Hybrid Emergence in Grouse Locust Color Patterns, by R. 
K. Nabours (p. 140) ; Metaxenia and Xenia in Apples, by B. R. Nebel (pp. 140, 
141) ; Mental and Physical Dilferences in Identical Twins Reared Apart, by H. 
H. Newman (pp. 141, 142) ; Metaxenia in the Bate Palm and Its Genetic Implica- 
tions, by R. W, Nixon (pp. 142, 143) ; Regional Differences in Crossing Over 
as a Function of the Chromosome Structure, by 0. A. Offeriuann and H. J. 
Muller (ppv 143-145) ; Genetic and Cytological Correlation of Chromosomal 
Aberrations of Drosophila, by C. P. .Oliver and E. W. Van Atta (pp. 145-147) ; 
A Cytological Map of the X ChTomosome of Drosophila, by T. S. Painter and 
IT. J. Muller (x)p. 147, 148) ; Variability of Sweet Corn Hybrids as Affected 
by Genetic Constitution, by ,J. B. I^ark, A, Anderson, and M.,T. Meyeris ■ (,pp. 148-. 
150);; Tnsect ResistanceTn Crop Plauts,.by;j:'H. 'Parker and' R. TT. Painter/TP- 
150-152) ; The MechaniS'm.' of 'Mosaic Formation in Drosophila, by'J.'T.l-httterson 
(pp. 153-155) ; Conservation of a Morphological Individuality of the Chromosomes 
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at tlie Eestirig Nucleus, S. de Toledo Piza, jr. (pp. 155, 156) ; New BvD 
deuce of the Production of Mutations by High Temperature, with a Critique 
of the Concept of Directed Mutations, by H. H. Plough and P. T. Ives (pp. 156- 
158); Temperature as a Tool of ' Research in Phenogenetics : Methods and 
Ptesiilis, by C. E. Priinhett (pp. 15S-160) ; Cytologieal Aberrations in Triticiim, 
by LeR. Powers (pp. 160, 161) ; The Occurrence of Gene Mutations in Paranie- 
dum, by D. Raffel (p. 162) ; Congenital Protein Hypersensitiveness, by B. 
Eatiier (pp. 162-164) ; Inheritance of Resistance to Loose and Covered KSiniits 
ill Hybrids between Certain. Susceptible Oat Varieties and Black Mesdag, by 
G, M. Reed (pp. 164, 165) ; Sex and Intersex in Pigeons, by 0. Riddle (pp. 165, 
166) ; Two Modes of Evolution in the Horse, by R.' C. Robb (pp. 166-168) ; 
Inheritance of Resistance to Disease in Animals, by E. Roberts (pp. 160, 
170); Inheritance in Barley, by D. W. Robertson (pp. 170, 171); Remote 
Ancestral Characters Appearing hi First Generation Hybrids of Citrus and 
Poncirus, by T. R. Robinson (pp. 171-173) ; Species Hybrids in Paeonia, by 
A. P. Saunders and G. L. Stebbins (pp. 173-175) ; Variability and Heredity in 
Beta, by V. F. Savitzky (pp. 175, 176) ; The Production of Vestigial and Sterile 
Sex Organs through Sex-Reversal and Neutral Sexual States, by J. IT. Schaffner 
(pp, 176, 177) ; The Genetic Basis of Resistance to Paratyphoid in Mice, by 
R. G. Schott (pp, 177, 178) ; Dependence of the Size of Xenoplastically Induced 
Organs upon the Size of the Host, O. E. SchottS (p. 178) ; Inheritance Studies 
of Aiithracnose Resistance in Beans [trans. title], by F. Schreiber (p. 178) ; 
The Developmental System Affected by the Genes for Eye Color in Drosophila, 
by J. Schultz (pp, 178, 179) ; Intermediate Aphids and the Time-of “Determina- 
tion Theory, by A. F. Shull (pp. 180-182) ; Linkage and the Criteria of Inde- 
pendence of Genes in Oenothera, by G. H. Shull (p. 182) ; Complete Elimination 
of Gertaiu Classes of Gametes in Zea, by W. R. Singleton (pp. 1S2-1S4) ; The 
Genetic Basis of Dimensional Traits in Cuciirbita Fruits, by E. W. Siniiott 
(pp/lS4, 185); Cytologieal jMechanism of Segregation in the Progeny of an 
Allotetraploid Aquilegia, by M. Skalihska (pp. 185-1S7) ; Parthenogenesis and 
Haploidy in Grasshoppers (Acrididae), by E. IT. Slifer and R. L. King (p. 187) ; 
Genetic Studies on Selective Segregation of Cliromosomes in Seiara, by H. B. 
Smith (pp. 187, 188) ; The Effect of X-rays on the Fertility of the Male House 
Mouse, by G. D. Snell (p. 188) ; Sex-linked Inheritance in Drosophila, by W. B. 
Spencer (pp. lSS-190) ; Problems in the Genetics of Phytopathogen ic Fungi, 
by E. Cl. Stakman ( pp. 19(>-192 ) ; The Development and Minute Structure of 
Certain IleiTKiitary Tuiiiors in Drosophila, by M, B.. Stark (p. 1,92) ; The Genetics 
of' Alodlfied; Endocrine Secretion ''and. Asvsociated" Forni' Patterns among Dog 
Breeds', : by C. R. Stockard, '(pp. 193, ■. 194) ; 'The Inheritance of Cataract and 
Allied 'Eye '..Defects' in .the 'House .Mouse, hy ■L.'''.C'. Strong (p. 195) A Study 
of In terspeciiie,' Hybrids of.Vieia, by I. Sveshnikoya. Cp. 195) ; Recapitulation, of 
Seedling Characters by Nueellar Buds. Developing In'- .the ■Emb.ryo.Sac .of . Cit,riis, 
by ,W. T. Swingle' '(pp. 196.,' 197)',',;. -An .Inhibitor '-'of Gold Color in Chickens, by, 
L.,W. Taylor (pp.:"' 197-199)";- Temperature .Mo.dilications '-'o,f '-Pigm'ent,at'ioii in 
Different' Races of .EpilacTma',' hy/'H^'.^Timofeeff-Ressovsky,', (pp', ,„199, "200) ;,'-'Th,e 
General Meios'is Problem- in The, 'Light,' of -New 'Facts "a,nd'„- Its , Signifi,cati-ori, fox' 
the 'Chromosomic Theory of tieredity, ;by..'M. .V.'- Tschernoya'ro'W ' ''Cp. '''.200') ';'' :in- 
heritance of Thyroid-Size and Thyroid-Structure in Six Crosses of Pure-bred 
Dogs, by E. M. Vicari (pp.^ 200, :201) ; On the Sex Influence of Autosomalljr • 
Determineil Eye Characters and on the Question Are There Hereditary Basses 
for Bylateral-Asymmetrical and Unilateral Eye Characters [trans. titl/ej, by 
F.,: ' J. , Waardenburg: ■ ( pp. ,-■201-203) ■; ^ Autoso'mal Characters , Independeiiily In- 
herited in the Domestic Fowl, by D. C. Warren (pp. 203-205) ; Inbrdeding in 
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White Leghorn Fowls, by N. F. Waters (pp. 205, 206) ; A Theoretical and Exper- 
imental Analysis of Crossing Over, by A. Weinstein (pp. 206-208) ; The Value 
of the Enropean Grape in Breeding Grapes for New York State, by R. Welling- 
ton (pp. 208, 209) ; Genetic Interrelationships of Some Foliage, Pod, and 
Cotyledon Factors in Pisnm, by O. B. White (p. 209) ; Male Blparentalism in 
Habrobracoii, by A. R, Vv biting and M. M. Torvik (pp. 209, 210) ; Genetic 
Analysis of Synapsis and Maturation in Eggs of Habrobracon, by P. W. Whiting 
and K. A. Gilmore (pp. 210, 211) ; Inheritance of Mental Aptitudes in Dogs, by 
L. F. WTiitney (pp. 211, 212) ; The Importance of the Parental Genotype in the 
Breeding of Fruits, by A. N. Wilcox (pp. 212, 213) ; The Technique of Securing 
and Hatching Sexual Eggs for Use in Studying Biparental Inheritance in Olad- 
ocera, by T. R. Wood and A. M. Banta (pp. 213-215) ; Variation and Chromo- 
some Behavior in Fragaria, by S. H. Yarnell (pp. 215, 216) ; Genetic Aspects of 
a Socially Important Primate Behavior Pattern, by R. M. Yerkes (pp, 216, 217) ; 
The Analysis of Body Stature in Drosophila, by S. Zarapkin (pp. 217, 218) ; 
and The Effect of Long Continued Subjection to Constant Temperatures in 
Darkness upon Inbred Bar-eyed Drosophila, by C. Zeleny (p. 218). 

Recent advances in cytology, C. D. Dablington {Philadelphia: P. Blalciston^s 
Son d Co., 1932, pp. XVin-\-559, pis. 8, figs. id5).— “The present work at- 
tempts to describe one aspect of cytology, the study of the nucleus and the 
chromosomes in plants and animals.” The introduction discusses the nucleus, 
the cell and the organism, reproduction, and heredity. Succeeding chapters 
consider mitosis, the constancy and variation of the chromosomes; ineiosis in 
diploids and polyploids, in structural hybrids, and in undefined hybrids; the 
behavior and evolution of polyploids ; the chromosomes in heredity and crossing 
over; the theory of meiosis; the mechanics of chromosome behavior; abnor- 
malities of meiosis; permanent diploid hybrids; apomixis; and the evolution 
of genetic systems. Cytological interpretations and recent improvements in 
technic are treated in appendixes, which also include a glossary and an 
extensive bibliography. 

Note on the cytology of Primus rootstocks, A. A. Moffett (Joiir. Pomoh 
and Sort ScL, 10 (1932), No. S, pp. 181-183, figs. 4).-- A total of 48 diploid 
chromosomes was found at the John Innes Horticultural Institution in the 
root tip cells of common plum, common Mussel, narrow leaf shiny Mussel, 
Brompton, Brussels, and St. Julien A plum stocks, with 40 in St. Julien B 
and 16 in P. tom.entosa. 

Compatibility of certain Nicotiana species, E. A. MoObay (Genetics, 17 
(1932), No. 6‘, pp. 621-636, figs. 6). —The compatibility of 21 species of Nicotiana 
is reported on from tests of 195 different combinations made between them 
at Harvard University, and 14 new hybrids are listed. It seemed that crosses 
may be more successful if the species with the larger chromosome number 
serves as the female parent. This observation was also supported by evidence 
obtained from a study of 79 other hybrids included in East’s summary (E. S. 
B., 60, p, 324). The suggestion that the hybrids between these species more 
often closely resemble the parent having the higher chromosome number than 
the other parent was also supported. When the 93 hybrids were classified in a 
frequency table according to the taxonomic position of the parent species, no 
correlation could be detected between taxonomic relationship and ability to 
cross with other species. Intergroup crosses were about as numerous as those 
between species within a group. The species N. tahamm, N. glama,' and W 

M|76lot?iLentered4ntO' the most crosses. ' 

: , Inheritance'' of inonosomics in; Nicotiana rnstica, W*' E. Lammerts (Genet- 
im, '17,XX93B), No. 6, pp, 689-696, figs. 3). — Seven monosomies (2?^"~l types) are 
■169743—33—3 ' 
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described. Tbe percentage of functional %—l gametes varied in individual 
cases, but due to lagging usually exceeded 50 per cent, altboiigli in two cases 
only 31 per cent were 1. Only three types were transmitted in appreciable 
frequency through the pollen. No nullosomic plants {2nr-2) were obtained 
even after selling with a limited quantity of pollen on shortened styles. It 
appeared that the hybrid derivatives obtained by selling fertile plants in the 
back»cross of an A. rustica-paniculata hybrid (E. S. R., 67, p. 376) to N, rmtica 
return to the chromosome number of N. rustica, mainly because pollen grains 
with incomplete chromosome sets rarely function. 

A partially fertile triple species hybrid in Nicotiana, P. A. McGeay 
{GenetiGS, 17 (1932), No. 6, pp. 660-673, figs. 10). — A triple species hybrid was 
produced by using N. langsdorfjfii pollen on Pi of N. rusticaXN. paiviGulata. 
Pour plants w'ere grown which resemble the Pi parent in being intermediate 
between N. rustica and N. pamculata, but in certain respects were more like 
N. rustica. The absence of definite N. langsdorffli characters was explained by 
a cytological study of the triple hybrid. Capsules were produced when the 
triple species hybrid plants were pollinated by each of the three pure species, 
and also w^hen selfed. 

Inlieritance of characters in sorghum. — I, Chlorophyll deficiencies, 
G. N. R. Ayyangab and M. A. S. Ayyab {Indmi Jour. Agr. ScL, 2 (1932)^ No. S, 
pp. 266-270, pis. 2). — Types of chlorophyll deficiencies observed in sorghum at 
the Agricultural Research Institute, Coimbatore, included lethal pale green, vires- 
cent whites, pure albinos, and lingering lethal pales, all lethal in varying degree, 
and surviving pale. The five types described were recorded as simple re- 
cessives to normal green. In lingering lethal pale, distorted 3 : 1 ratios were 
set to the presence of a zygotic lethal factor. Chlorophyll estimations of the 
various types with their relative surviving normal greens revealed no chloro- 
phyll in pure albinos, 5 per cent in virescent wdiites, 40 in letbal pale green, 
and bl per cent in lingering lethal pales. 

A faet-orial analysis of some quantitative characters in a cross between 
T. vulgar var. Sonora and T. compactmn var. Chib, C. I. 4534, J. W. 
Elliott {fmr. Amer. Soc. Agro7i., 2ff (1932), No. 10, pp. 764-778 ). — ^No 
genetical difference between Club (0. I. 4534) with short spikes and Sonora 
wheat with long spikes, in respect to the number of spikelets or internodes 
to the spike was observed in a Cornell University study. Results obtained in the 
pareiitai, Fi, Fa, F^, and Fi generations showed that the spike length inter- 
action was blfactoriai in nature. The gene inherited from Sonora exerted a 
greater infiiienee upon spike length than did the one from Club. The iiresence 
of a shortening or lengthening inhibiting gene was not evident. 

' A ,, correlation of i^'ing-shaped chromosomes with variegation in Zea 
mays, "B. .'McCLmTOCiv (Natl. Acad. Sci. Proo., 18 (1932), No. 12, pp. 677-087, 
\fig. i).— 'The presence of ring-shaped chromosomes in variegated corn plants, 
involving genes associated with sun-red plant color, pui*ple plant color, and 
brown midrib (hnh), is described from studies at tbe Missouri Experlmcmt 
Station. ■ , ' . ' 

■ A' peach mutatioti, G.' B\ Kinman (Jour. Heredity, 23 (1932), No. 11, pp. 
453-456,. figs. 3 )."~Ai account is given of a yellow leafed hud mutation of the 
Johnson peach found in Sutter County, Calif. Open-pollinated seeds from the 
mutant branch gave rise to normal and yellow leafed progeny in about equal 
proportions, suggesting that .'the reproductive as wellas the somatic ' tissues 
■bwere affecded dll', this, mutate 

Sheep breeding, X W. Wilson. (Bouth Dakota Bta. Rpt 1932i'pp. 10, 11).— 
Reference ishriefly' made to studies „of 'the production : of a strain of ■ sheep with 
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good fleeces, open faced, and vigorous, but in a large percentage of tlie cases 
witbout tails. 

A genetic study of the effects, of intensively mbreeding Berkshire 
swine, B. G. Godbey and L. Y. Starkey (South Carolina Sta. Rpt, 19S2, pp. 
42, 4 ^). — Data are briefly summarized. 

Coiitrihutions to the genetics of the domestic rabbit (Carnegie Inst. Wash. 
Pul). 421 {19S2), pp. [5] +50, pis. 12). — Two iiapers are included, as follows: 

I. English and DutnJi spotting and the genetiGs of the Eotot rabfrit, W. E. 
Castle (pp. 1-13). — The author describes the English and Dutch patterns in 
rabbits as inhibitors of pigmentation, including tbe variations which occur in 
these patterns. The combined effects of the English and Dutch genes are also 
discussed, and the results of crosses are presented. 

The Hotot, a breed of large white rabbits having a circle of colored fur 
surrounding each eye (colored), is considered as synonymous genetically with 
the synthetic English-Diiteh race, which arose from a crossover between the 
English and White-Dutch genes. Similar results w^ere obtained in several 
types of matings of the Hotot and English-Dutch races. 

In a postscript the hearing of these experiments on step alleIomorx)hism is 
diciissed. 

II. Albino allelomorphs of the rabbit unth special reference to blue-eyed 
ehincMlla and its variations, F. B. Sawin (pp. 15-50). — A more extensive 
report is given of the data on which a paper previously noted (E. S. R., 68, 
p. 317) was based, including reference to a new variation involving an increase 
in the width of the agouti band on the secondary guard hairs and wool hairs, 
which behaves as a simple recessive to the normal. 

Size iiiheidtaiice in rabbits; the backcross to the large parent race, W. B* 
Castle (Jour. Expt. Zool., 60 (1931), No. S, pp. 325-S38, figs. 6 ). — A study 
is reported of the weights at SO, 150, 275, and 365 days of age of large and 
small races of rabbits, the IGs between them, and the back-crosses produced 
by mating the Fis to the large and small races. Environmental effects tended 
to obscure the expression of the genetic factors for the size of different groups 
at 80 days of age, but the relative genetic variability of each group was revealed 
at tbe later ages. The back-cross populations were more variable than the 
parent and Px populations, suggesting a multiple-factor hypothesis for size 
inheritance. The population produced by back-crossing the Pis to the large 
race was surprisingly less variable than the opposite back-cross. 

Genetic, distributional, and evolutionary studies of the subspecies of 
deer mice (Feroniyscus) , P. B. Sumner (In BibliograpMa Genetim. 
’3 Gravenhage (The Hague) : Martimis Nipioff, 1932, vot ,9, pp. l~106 figs, g-}).— 
A summary is presented of investigations, conducted at the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography of the University of California, on the inheritance of charac- 
ters in the various subspecies of the deer mouse found in vailous parts of 
North America, including special reference to the relation of racial differences 
to environment 

Sex-differences' in crossing-over -and chiasm a-frequ ency Jn the mouse, - 
P, C. Koixe-r (Nature [London], ISO (1932), No. '3276, p. 242; 1).— An 

examination of chiasina formation in male and female mice showed a greater 
frequency in females, suijporting the partial ehiasma-type hypothesis of cross- 
ing over, since crossing over has been found more frequent in female mice. 

The sex incidence ' of chiasina frequency and genetical 'crossing-over 'In 
the mouse, P. A. E. Crew and P. C. ’Koller {J our. : Genetics, 26 'fil9S2)y::No^ 
3, pp. S59'-S8S, pis. 2, figs. 17). — ^The chromosome 'picture 'presented : by';' the 
somatic tissue at different stages of cell division of 1- to B-day-old male and 
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female mice is described from the University of Edinburgh, The number of 
chromosomes was 40', consisting of an unequal pair in the males. 

Tile partial cliiasina-type hypothesis is based on exchange of the segments 
between the homologous chromatids occurring before the diploteiie stage. 
The number of chiasmata observed in the chromosomes of males and females 
at the cliplotene and metaphase stages was found to be greater at both stages 
in females, in which the crossover frequency is also greater. It appears 
that the number of chiasmata observed in the metaphase stage indicates the 
number of chiasmata in the diplotene stage when crossing over probably occurs. 

The chiasma frequency per bivalent in a 6-weeks-old male mouse was greater 
than in similar material from an older animal, agreeing also with the sug- 
gestion of a lesser amount of crossing over occurring as age advances. 

The work by Koller noted above is described in detail. 

On the effect of removal of the litter ni)oii the I’eprodiictive rate of the 
female mouse, P. A. E. Ceew and L. Mieskaia (Quart, Jour. Bwpt. Physiol, 
20 (1930), Wo, 3, pp. 26S-266). — ^The number of young produced by mice suckling 
their young was compared with the number produced by dams from which 
the young were removed at birth. Forty females, many of which were litter 
sisters, were kept together in the same box and with the same male. The 
mothers suckling their young produced an average of 64.21 young per month 
as compared with 121.27 young for those dams \vhich were not permitted 
to suckle their young. 

Integiimental grafting as a means of analyzing the factors cleterminliig 
the secondary sexual characters of the Leghorn fowl, A. W. Kozelka 
(Jour, Expt, Zool, 61 (1982), Wo. 8, pp. 481-495, pis, 5, fig, i).-~~Data are re- 
ported on the characteristics and development of 532 homoioplastic and 95 
autoplastic grafts of various tissues on fowls. In general such tissues as comb 
wattles and spurs developed best at their natural locations, although spurs 
developed well on all parts of males except the abdomen. In homoioplastic 
grafts there was a distinct correlation between their persistence and the 
inbreeding of the donor and recipient. The importance of physiological factors 
was indicated in several ways, i. e., by the absorption of certain homoioplastic 
grafts, sex of donor and recipient, and ultimate size and development of grafts 
on the two sexes.. 

The prenatal growth of the albino rat, A. W. Angulo y GonzAlez (Anat 
Mec„ 5B {1982), Wo. 2, pp, 111^138, figs. 6).— A study is reported of the prenatal 
growth of the albino rat in first litters of females from 110 to 190 days of age. 
It was evident that the effect of size of litter became more pronounceal as age 
advanced. It slightly affected the growth of the fetus from the seventeenth to 
nineteenth day and showed a marked effect toward the end of the gGstation 
period. , , ' 

Study was also made of the distribution of the fetuses in the uterus and the 
changes in the position as age advanced. 

'The, beta-hormone, or kythin of the co.rpns 'hitenm .and its test [terns, 
title], J, S. .Fatel (Magyar Biol Kutat6 InUzet Mww/cdi (Arh. UngaK Biol 
F.orsch. Jmst.}, 4 (1981), Wo. 2, pp, 4SS-494> figs. 5; Bng. tram., pp. 

The administration of an extract of corpus luteum to ovariectomized mice 
was found to produce large cylindrical mucous cells in the vagina character- 
istic of pregnancy. The substance in the corpus luteum extract causing this 
reaction ,is called '„ky thin." It was 'not destroyed 'at lOO** G., but was. .destroyed 
by saponification with KOH.. Kythin can; be extracted f,rom the .corpus luteum '' 
and the blood serum of certain pregnant animals. ' Kythin can iiot. be sepamte 
from oestrin, but the kythin' can be'.easily destroyed by 'sapoiiifleation, ^ ' ' 
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Tile iniiibitioii of oestrus by corpus liiteiim ertracts, X S. Patel {Quart. 
Jottr, Espt. Pliysiol, 20 (1930) ^ No. S, pp. 245-262, pi 1, jfigs. 2).— The results 
are reported of experimeiits in wbicb an extract of cattle corpora lutea was 
adniinisterecl to mice and found to prevent the occurrence of oestrum' as de- 
termined by vaginal smears. No permanent injury to the ovaries was evident, 
however, as the mice later bore normal litters. It appeared that the kythin 
hiliibitecl the secretion of oestrin by the ovary. It also appeared that kythin 
inhibited the secretion of the oestrogenic substance by the pituitary. 

A comparison of the clescendants of lead-poisoned male guinea-pigs with 
those from untreated animals of the same closely inbred strains® B. C. 
Colin (Jour. Expt. Zool, 60 (1931), No. 4, pp. 427-484, figs. 6). — In a series of 
experimeiits conducted at the University of Chicago, weighed amounts of lead 
acetate were fed to 5S male and 5 female guinea pigs, causing in many cases 
characteristic symptoms of lead poisoning, but motile sperm were found in 
the testes of nearly all the males. There were no significant differences in 
litter size or in the birth or weaning weights of the young having either 
parent in the treated and control groups. Some differences in the mortality 
at birth and between birth and weaning were observed, but the evidence that 
the differences were due to feeding lead to the sire was not convincing. Lead 
administration to females increased the frequency of abortion. 

riELB CEOPS 

[Field crops research in Arizona], R. S. Hawkins, I. A. Beiggs, M. 0. 
Smith, W. E. Beyan, E. H. Pressley, W. G. McGinnies, and A. A. Niohol 
(Arizona Bta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 72-76, 98, 99, 103-108, 131, 132). — Investigations 
with field crops reported on briefly from the station and substations comprised 
variety trials with wheat, barley, corn, and cotton; breeding work with wheat 
for bunt resistance and with cotton; inheritance of grain texture in wheat and 
of economic characters in pure lines of alfalfa; cotton production and soil and 
climatic emdronment ; planting tests with cotton, and with cowxieas and 
sesbania for green manure; a time-of-cutting experiment with alfalfa varieties; 
the effect of the curing process on vitamins A and D content of alfalfa; a 
study of the relationship between the supplies of nutrients in cotton plants, as 
indicated by certain plant properties, and the abscission of the young bolls ; 
range studies in cooperation with the U. S. Forest Service; and the control 
of ray less golden rod. 

[Report of field 'Crops work in Michigan] (Michigan Bta. Bien. Bpt. 1931- 
32, pp. 32, 33, 53, 54)- — Brief accounts of investigations, not noted earlier, 
describe the merits of Spartan barley, for combining, Katalidin potatoes as 
good yielders, alfalfa as a pasture for dairy cow's, the production of certified 
seed potatoes in Michigan, and harvesting soybean hay with the binder, and 
report on fertilizer experiments \vith late potatoes, beans, alfalfa on sandy 
soils, and’ pasture. 

[Agronomic experiments in ' Montana] (Montana Bta. Rpt. 1931,. pp. 
10-15, 21-25, 28-30, 74-80, 84-89, 90-97, figs. 5). — ^The progress of research with 
field crops at the station and substations (B. S. R., 64, p. 216; 66, p. 426) is re- 
viewed again. The different experiments for which results are reported in- 
cluded variety tests with corn, spring and winter Avheat, barley, oats, rye, fiax, 
beans,' alfalfa, and grasses for reseeding; trials' of small grains for hay,; 'breed- 
ing work,, with winter' and spring ' wheat,,' oats, barley, .corn, and '.alfalfa :;'int,ro- 
duction and clistrilmtion of improved crop varieties;, .'cultural '(incliidlngvpl^^^ 
ing) ' experiments with spring .and- winter, wheat, oats, barley, seed', flax, .'''alfalfa, 
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sweetelover, grasses, and potatoes ; tuber indexing, storage of seed, comparison 
of dry land v. Irrigated seed, and a fertilizer test, ail witli potatoes ; , crop rota- 
tions on dry land and under irrigation; response of wlieat, corn, oats, and seed 
flax to different soil preparations ; methods of preparing and cultivating fallow, 
and the response of different crops tO' fallow and to continuous culture; effects 
of legumes and of pasturing livestock in rotations on crop yields; irnproveineiit 
of native sod by manuring and disking; seed testing and miscellaneous seed 
studies; and grading, smut dockage, and protein tests with wheat. Certain 
lines of work were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[Meld crops experiments in South Carolina], H. P. Coopee, E. B. Hall, 
B, E. G. Peitghaeb, J. A. Riley, J. H. Mitchell, B. D. Kyzee, W. M. Lijnn, 
G. H. Arndt, H. W- Babee, G. M. Armsteong, 0, 0. Bennett, B. C. Biting, 
,T. P. IjaMaster, G. S. Patrick, T. M. Clybtjen, J. D. McCown, W. B. Albert, 
J. li. Beattie, S. J. Watson, W. B. Rogers, R. B. Gaee, R. W. Wallace, and 
B. W. Paires (South Carolvna Sta. Bpt, 19SB, VP. 21-29, Se-$9, 43, 44. 

46-49, 51, 52, 51-60, 99-101, 102-104, 105-115, 119-126, 129, ISO, figs, 6),— 
Progress reports are rendered on agronomic investigations (B. B. R., G6, pp. 027, 
029) carried on at the station and substations, in certain lines in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, including variety trials with cotton, 
corn, oats, barley, soybeans, cowpeas, lespedeza, Crotalaria for soil improve- 
ment, winter legumes for cover crops, and pasture grasses; fertilizer experi- 
ments with cotton, oats, soybeans, sweetpotatoes, tobacco, winter legumes, and 
pasture; liming tests With different crops; legume cover crops, and manure v. 
green manure for cotton; green manures for corn; cultural (including planting) 
tests with cotton, corn, oats, sweetpotatoes, and carpet grass pasture.; iiitor- 
croi)ping of corn and soybeans; cotton research embracing physiological studies, 
effects of soil moisture and temperature on germination and seedling growth, 
seed treatments, cold resistance of seedlings of varieties and strains, time of 
picking tests, and study of length and structure of fibers, especially as affected 
by soil moisture conditions; seasonal variation in yield and composition of 
pasture grass ; chemical analyses of pasture plants for mineral content; a, com- 
parison of the cost of harvesting oats with a combine and a horscydrawn 
binder; controlled grazing of Napier grass; and experiments on the control of 
blue mold of tobacco. Fertilizer formulas are recommended for bright flue- 
cured tobacco and for plant beds. 

[Agronomic studies in South Dalcota], A. N. Hume and N. B. Hansen 
(South Dakota Bta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 6-9, 22, 23 ). — Continued experiments with 
field crops (E. S. R., 67, p. 80), reported on briefly from the station and sub- 
stations, included breeding work with spring wheat for rust resistance, winter 
wheat, Hansen alfalfa, and Sibturk *(Biberian X Turkestan) alfalfa; in- 
heritance of earliness in spring wheat ; variety and spacing (E. S. R., 67, p. 
128) tests with flax ; effect of phosphorus on wheat yields; crop rotations; ami 
eontrol of creeping Jennie by cultivation and chemicals. 

{Field crops experiments in Washington], B. G. Schafer, O. B. Barbee, 
O. A. Vogel, E., F. Gaines, A. ' M. Schlehubeb, 0. S. Holton, A. B. Hamn- 
RICHTEE, C. D. Vincent, B.D, Ovekholser, H.'m, Wanseb, H. D.' J'acquot, H. P. 
Singleton, L, L. Claypool, and 0. A. Larson {Washington 'Ool.' Sta. Bui. 215 
(1932), pp. 11-15, 45, 4^, 51-53, 55-51, 62, dd), — Progress reports are given on 
various phases of agronomic research (E. S. B., 60, p. 730) carried on at the 
station and substations, and sometimes in cooperation with the XJ. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The work ineluded variety tests with spring and winter 
wheat and barley, oats, rye, corn, flax, alfalfa, and sweetelover ; breeding work 
with wheat for bunt resistance, rye, corn, potatoes, and suhfiowexs ; inheritance 
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studies with wheat; cultural (including planting) experiments with winter and 
spring wheat and perennial grasses ; storage and fertilizer tests with potatoes ; 
irrigation experiments with wheat, corn, potatoes, and alfalfa ; crop rotations ; 
a study of the competition between alfalfa and sweetclover and cereals and 
grasses as companion crops; the determination of the composition of s'weet- 
clover stems and leaves; control of bindweed with chlorates; and pasture 
studies. 

[Field crops experiments in West Virginia, ¥ir- 

ginia Sta. Bui 254 (1932), pp. 5, 6, 17-19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, SO, 48, fig. 1}.— 
Progress is reported from agronomic research (E. S. R., 66, p. 528), carried 
on at the station and substations during the biennium ended June 30, 1932, 
embracing varietal ’ trials with corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, and red clover 
(strains) ; breeding work with corn, oats for smut resistance, soybeans, sweet- 
clover for low^ coumarin content, tobacco for resistance to root rot; fertilizer 
tests with corn, wheat, alfalfa, and pasture; growing wheat on sojd^ean v. 
cowpea stubble ; cutting tests with alfalfa ; a lime requirement study with 
alfalfa ; seed potato storage tests ; and pasture experiments. 

[Field crops research in Wyoming] (Wyotning Sta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 5, 6, 
31, 32, S3, 34, 35, SS, 39, ) —Progress results are given from experiments 

(E. S. R., 67, p. 30) at the station and substations, including variety tests 
with winter and spring -wheat, oats, barley (E. S. R., 67, p. 379), corn, flax, 
potatoes, soybeans, field beans, garden beans for seed, alfalfa, millet, and mis- 
cellaneous forage grasses; cultural (including planting) experiments with win- 
ter and spring wheat, corn, and alfalfa; a seed selection test with field beans; 
comparison of dry land v. irrigated potatoes ; response of sugar beets to super- 
phosphate applications; crop rotations; pasture studies; control of quack grass 
by cultivation and chemicals; and a trial of sajOBower, an oilseed plant Cer- 
tain lines of work were in cooperation with the IT. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Analytical yield studies -with cereals [trans. title], 0. H. Fbankel 
(ZuGhter, 4 (1932), No. 4yPP- 98-109).— A review is given of recent experiments 
concerned . with the several components of yield, especially in populations in 
constant and varying spacings and under field conditions. 

Activities of the [German] ' Cereal Variety Register Commission , [trans. 
title] (Zuchter, 4 (1932), No. 10, pp. 245-254). — Lists of varieties of cereals 
considered for registration in Germany include winter wheat 206 sorts, spring 
wheat 57, spring oats 167, winter barley 34, and spring barley 143. 

Root nodule bacteria and leguminous plants, E. B. Feed, I. L. Baldwin, 
and E. McCoy (Wis. Vniv. Studies Sci. No. 5 (1932), pp. XXII+S43, pis. 51).— 
This monograph treats of the history of the Leguminosae in agriculture and 
their general characteristics, distribution, and importance ; the occurrence of 
root nodules ; the isolation and study, the morphology and life cycle, the cul- 
tural and biochemical characteristics, and tiie factors influencing growth and 
longevity of root nodule bacteria; species relationships; the formation, his- 
tology, and cytology of nodules ; the relationshij) between leguminous plants 
and bacteria; the factors influencing nodule production; the economic impor- 
tance of legume crops; and natural and artificial moculation. Information is 
appended on distribution agencies, inspection, and the use and testing of 
artificial cultures. A comprehensive bibliography is included. 

, Trials' with' pedigree strains of herbage ■ grasses ■ (Welsh Plant.: Breeding: 
Sta., Aberystwyth, IBul.], Ser. H, No. IS (1926-1931), pp. 161+ 121 [9], pis. 
3, figs. 7). — Several phases of forage research in progims at the station are 
reported on in the following papers : Yield, Falatability, and Other Studies on 
Strains of Various Grass Species, by R, G. Stapledon and W. E. J. Milton (pp. 
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; Tlie Influence of Nitrogenous Manures on fhe Ciiemical Composition of 
the Produce of Individual Grasses as Pasture, and Aftermath, hy T. W, 
Pagan (pp, 80-92); and Variations in the Weight of Sheep— A Note as to 
Procedure (pp. 93, 94), and Preliminary Experiment to Test the Reaction of 
Sheep (Live Weight Increase) to Different Species and Strains of Grasses and 
Clovers and to Test the Yield and Other Characters of the Species as Such 
(pp. 95-121) (plus appendix tables), botii by L. I. Jones. 

The experimental error of the yield from small |ilots of “natural^® 
pasture, J. G. Davies (Amt. Council Sci. and Indus. Res. Bui 48 (1931), pp. 
22^ figS’ 6). — An area (0.375 acre) of natural pasture was divided into 
-acre plats, and on each plat the dominant species were estimated, the 
herbage harvested separately, and the air-dry weight determined. The IS 
combinations of unit plats assembled made plats ranging from 50 to 1,000 
square links in area. 

The standard error of a unit plat was found to be 32.48 per cent of the mean 
yield per plat Increasing size of plat reduced standard error, but not to the 
expected extent. Pasture was shown to be much more variable in yield than 
the usual fleld crops. The optimum size of plat approximated 450 square links 
in area, and 5 by 90 links in dimension. The standard error of such a plat was 
13.75 per cent of the mean yield. Under conditions of the experiment the 
minimum size of plat is 150 square links, and the dimensions 5 by 30 links; 
using the standard error to measure reliability of yields from smaller plats 
did not seem justified. ' . 

The botanical composition of herbage on a given plat, particularly the 
dominant species, was observed to iniduence greatly the yield from that plat. 
The different potential productiveness df the constituents species, together with 
the tendency toward aggregation into “ societies ” of limited area, may result in 
a mixed-yield population, especially wher^ the plat is small. Increasing the plat 
size would tend to eliminate the influence of the ‘‘societies,” because a larger 
plat would be the expression of more “ societies.” Since “ societies ” tend to be 
roughly circular in outline, a long plat vv^ould cut across more of them than a 
square plat. 

Effects of fertilizers on the seasonal pro'dnction of pastures, B. A. Brown 
(dour. Amer. Boo. Agron.^ 24 (1932), No. 11, pp. 898-908, fm, 2 ). — The effects 
of different fertilizer treatments on the seasonal production of permanent pas- 
tures (B.S. E., 61, p. 430; 67, p. 236) at the Connecticut Storrs Experiment 
Station are reviewed for the 5-year period, 1927-1931. 

The total production wms increased greatly by fertilization, yet no treat- 
ment affected very markedly tlie proportion of the total feed produced in a 
/given '.part of a : season,. During the period, plats receiving, minerals plus 
.nitrogen produced 252 feed units (17 per cent) per acre annually more than 
plats receiving minerals only, over two-thirds of this difference in favor of 
nitrogen being produced during the zenith period, May 15 to June 15, and the 
remainder before May 15. In, the period after July 15, when pastures are much 
less productive, plats receiving minerals and nitrogen produced less both 
actually and proportionately than those receiving minerals only. Application 
of half of tlie nitrogen in July rather than all in April resulted in slightly less 
total feed but in about 8 per cent more grazing during the late summer months. 

, .pertain: data obtained in 1931, indicated. that. "the resting of pastures from the 
end of the zenith period until August is more important in securing late summer 
grazing than are the midseason applications of nitrogen. 
,://.,;,,;TIie,.re|ativo,:;/v^iaM .varieties, L. E, Arnold and 

M._T. Jenkins (Jour. Anwr. Soc. Agron., 24 (1932), m. 11, rpp..8m-m}^: 
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Differences in the amount of variability of (12) varieties, (53) single crosses, 
(22) inbred-variety crosses, and (49) double crosses, as measured by the 
standard deviations and coefficients of variation for plant height, ear height, 
total number of nodes, number of nodes below the upper ear, and niiinber of 
kernel rows on the ears, were determined by the Iowa Experiment Station co- 
operating with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The varieties were 
most, variable, the inbred -variety crosses and double crosses were about inter- 
mediate and not significantly different, and the single crosses were least 
variable. All the differences between inbred-variety crosses and single crosses 
were significant. The inbred-variety crosses did not differ in variability from 
the parent variety in plant height, ear height, and nodes below the ear. 
Relations indicated between variability of double crosses and of their com- 
ponent single crosses were unimportant. 

Cotton root development in certain soxitli Louisiana soils, H. B. Bkown, 
E. G. Simon, and A. K. Smith (Louisiana Stas, Bui. 232" (1932), pp, 2^, 
tl ). — Studies of the development of the I'oots of cotton plants grown on two 
soil types revealed that cotton roots grow rapidly, the tap root uuder favorable 
conditions extending 0.5 in. per day. Roots of mature plants were thoroughly 
distributed in the top soil and extended into the upper subsoil to 1 ft. or 
deeper. Some roots penetrated the deeper subsoil layers, one being traced 
below a 7-ft. depth. The depth of the root system seemed to vary with the 
soil, most of the roots penetrating much deeper in Sharkey clay alluvial soil 
than in Lintonia bench land soil. Indications were that the root systems are 
more extensive in seasons with more rainfall and heavier boll weevil damage. 
While subsoiling resulted in deeper root growth, aerating the soil by augur 
holes or manuring did not cause deeper penetration. The slightly greater 
acidity of subsoil layers was not enough to affect root growth much, nor were 
there significant differences due to fertilizer treatment or to vaidety. Hard 
layers in the upper part of the subsoil seemed largely responsible for shallow 
root systems for plants growing on bench land soil in certain years. 

A preliminary note on the contabescence of anthers in cotton, R, Sank- 
ABAN (Agr. an4 Livestock in India, 2 (19S2), No. S, pp. 297-308, pi 1, figs, 
Examination during two seasons of two pure lines of GossgpHim indicum showed 
that the percentage of abortive anthers per flower exhibited a periodic seasonal 
fluctuation, the tendency being much greater in early-formed flowers than in 
later ones. Indications were that this diminution in contabescence might be due 
to the higher temperatures prevailing then and the senescence of plants at the 
later period. 

List of publications on Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tufoerosus L.) , 
compiled by N. O. Eeemeben (Vsesotiizn, Inst. Eastenievod., BihUot., . BiMiog, 
Mater. {Inst. Plant Indus., Leningrad, Library, Bibliog. Gontrib.) No. i 
(1^52), pp. 4S ). — The 400 titles included in the bibliography are listed in groups 
entitled general work; botany; cultivation; storage and uses; and chemistry 
and production. 

MeM peas for the' Upper , Peninsula . of. Michigan, 'B. B. .Chubohiix.,,,. 
(Michigan Sta. Gire. 145 (1932), pp. 12, figs. 3). — Practical information is given 
on varieties and production practices deemed suitable for growing field peas; 
on using the crop as feed for hogs and dairy cattle, and for human food) includ- 
ing a recipe for baked peas; and on diseases and insect pests. 

, .The influence of sulphur compounds in breaking the dormancy of;:po« 
fcato tubers, L. P. MiJjmB. (VontTib. Boyce Thompson Imt^ S (1931), No, '2,. 
pp.' 309-312, figs, 2 ). "-"Ammonium dithiocarbamate, a sulfur compound related 
to thiourea, was found very effective in breaking dormancy of potato tubers. 
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concentrations of ,1.25, 1, and 0.75 iJer cent giving very good results. Other 
effective conipounds included thiosemicarbasjide, thiogiycollie acid, thioacetic 
acid, hydrogen sulfide, methyl disulfide, ethyl mercaptan, thioglycol, and various 
derivatives of dithiocarbamie acid. 

Sesaiiiiiiii, W. Balt.y {{Internatl. Rev, Agr.], Mo. Bui Agr. Sci. and Bract. 
IRonia], 2S U932), No. 4, pp. 129-139). — Information is given on the botany, 
origin, varieties, adaptations, cultu.re, and harvesting of B. indicum; oil ex- 
traction ; uses and coinpositioii of products ; and world production and trade 
in the crop. 

, Breeding* and genetics of sweetclover [trans. title], M. Ustee (ZucJiter, 
4 (1932), No. 4, pp. 91-97, figs. 5 ). — The aims and progress of recent improve- 
ment work and inheritance studies with Melilotus spp. in different countries 
are reviewed, with remarks on value of the crop in Germany. 

The tepary bean for hay production, H. H. Finnell (I0klah07)ia] Pan- 
handle 8ta., Panhandle Bui. 43 (1933), pp. 12). — The characteristics, adapta- 
tions, and cultural and harvesting requirements of the tepary bean (Phaseolus 
acutifoUm latifollm) are described, and experiments on growing the crop for 
hay are reported on. 

Tepary beans, during the period 1924-1932, averaged 1,820 lbs. of hay per acre 
compared to 1,263 lbs. from Whippoorwill, the best cowpea variety. Tepary 
hay was cured and put up more easily than cowpea hay, which it equaled in 
composition and in feeding value (E. S. R., 65, p. 171) in a dairy ration. 
Seed production averaged 478 lbs. per acre during seven years. With May 29 
as the average planting date and harvest October 3, the growing season aver- 
aged 127 days. 

Best results for hay production were had after row crops such as sorghum. 
Tepary beans appeared to be more sensitive to the effects of a previous crop 
than to those of tillage methods. Effective weed control seemed essential to 
good results. In rotation experiments during six years beans ranked next to 
summer fallow as the best preparation for summer wheat. Wheat yields on 
bean land surpassed those on milo or corn stubble. 

Btudies in Indian tobaccos. — No. 7, The types of Nicotiaiia tabacum Tj., 
F. J. F. Shaw and K. Ram (Indian Jour. Agr. Sod., 2 (1932), No. 4, pp. 345-357, 
pU. d).— The seventh number of this series (B. S. R., 66, p. 824) describes and 
classifies 18 additional (E. S. R., 23, p. 537) types isolated recently from sam- 
ples colieeted in 1925 from leading tobacco-growing centers in India. 

■ The, influence of the lime status of volcanic ash soil on leaf quality of 
Vorstenlanden tobacco, H. A. Middelbueg (Be Invloed van den Kallctoestand 
'.van Juvenielen Merapiaschgrond op eenige ICwaliteitseigenschappen van 
iforstenlandsche Tabalc. Proefsclir,, Landh. Hoogeacli., Wageningen, 1932, pp. 

i9]4“d8, pi 1, figs. 15, Eng. ahs. pp. 64, 65; also Proefsta. Vorstenland. Talmk 
INetherlmid East Indies) Aleded. 75 (1932), pp. [S]4-6‘8, pi 1, figs. 15, Eng. 
ahsv pp. ■ '64, dd).— Tobacco was grown in pots on Merapi ash soil, important for 
tobacco in Java, and on weathered laterite soil adjusted to several levels of 
lime and of sulfur. The characteristics of the soils and their reactions to the 

■ treatments ,are detailed. ' 

Application of lime resulted in a decrease in the solubility of phosphoric 
acid in 2 per cent citric acid, with a delay in growth and blooming, especially 
where phosphates were applied. With heavy lime treatments the leaf became 
more drab and even colored, although darker. Plants from a heavily limed 
seed bed soil continued to show better development and leaf quality in the field. 
The development of seedlings in unfertilized ash soil was also improved by 
liming and was injured by sulfur applications, color being dark green on 
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limed soil and yeliowisli ^‘een witli sullni* treatment. Analysis of drainage 
water showed that iron and aluminum were liberated in acid soil from which 
lime had been removed, and leaf spotting was a result. After heavier liming 
more chlorine leached from the soil, coinciding with a decrease in the chlorine 
ill the leaf ash and improved fire-holding capacity. 

Effects of meteorological factors on gluten content [of wheat] [trans. 
title], M. Briccoli (i¥et Frat., 12 (1931), No. 5, pp. 216-225). — Cooperative 
studies on eight wheat varieties, coming from localities from northern Africa to 
Norway and tested by a series of ecological stations, showed environment to 
have a pronounced effect on gluten formation, the differences in means of all 
sorts between extreme stations always exceeding varietal differences at a sin- 
gle station. Gluten content was depressed by humidity and increased by tem- 
perature and light, and w’as closely correlated with specific weight of grain. 
The amount of gluten produced was not related to its quality. Quality of grain 
as indicated by gluten content was related inversely to yield per unit area. 

Wheat in Tunisia [trans. title], F. Boeuf (Ann. Serv. Bot. et Agron. Tunisie, 

8 (1931), pp. IV-\-454, pis. 39). — ^Tbis monograph onAvheat in Tunisia treats of 
the taxonomy, characteristics, origin, and centers of dissemination of wheat; 
describes varieties grown in Tunisia ; discusses the genetics and improvement of 
the crop; describes the morphology and physiology of the plant, the ciimatlc, 
soil, and soil moisture relations, phenological and ecological factors, and cul- 
tural methods and field practices ; and cites statistics on the production and 
acreage of wheat and competing crops. A bibliography is included. 

The number and w^eight of seeds produced by weeds, 0. A. Stevens 
(Ame7\ Jour. Bot., 19' (1932), Ao. 9, pp. — The total number of seeds 

produced per plant and the weight per 1,000 seeds are tabulated for numerous 
species of coinmon weeds and other plants studied at the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station. The agronomic significance of number and size of seed is 
disciLssecl briefly. 

Control of weeds in lawns with calcium" .cyanamid, D. G. Buvrkie (Jour. 
Amer. Boc. Affron.,25 (1933), No. l,pp. 82-84, fig. When calcium cyan amide 
was broadcast on Bermuda grass lawns at the Alabama Experiment Station 
at from 200 to 2,000 lbs. per acre in February, all weeds were killed hS 800 lbs. 
or more per acre, and the grass was stimulated markedly when growth started 
in April In May when Bermuda grass was growing vigorously, treatment 
with 1,000 lbs. or more killed all weeds including crabgrass, and 500 lbs. killed 
most of the weeds. While the Bermuda grass leaves were burned badly or 
killed, .new growth showed marked stimulation from the nitrogen. Similar 
results were had on sods of carpet, Dallis, and centipede grasses. Method of 
application is deemed a problem in the use of calcium cyanamide. 

EOETICULTUEE 

[.Horticulture at the Arizona Station], A. F. Kinnisgn, W. E. BiiYxVN, and' 
E, H. Pressley (Arimna Bta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 92-96, lOS ). — Brief summations are 
presented on the results of studies of the irrigation and fertilizer requirements 
of grapefruit and oranges; on varietal tests of citrus; on the response of 
different dates to rains and high humidity ; on the thinning, rate of growth, 
ripening, etc., of dates; on the pollination of pecans; on the causes of the 
failure of pecan nuts to properly fill; and on the flowering and fruit characters 
of 713 second-generation Deglet Noor date seedlings, 

fHo.rticultiire ,at 'the' Michigan Station]" (MiGhigmi 'T,9 

pp.21, .^3), —The results arC' briefly' 'discusse'd of studies' on . the'; development 'of. 
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a wax spray for nursery stock and of a new seedling peack designated as 

Haleliaven. 

[Horttciilttire at tlie Montana Station] {Montana 8ta. F 4 )t. 1931, pp, ^5-27, 
80-34, 70-74, 89, 90, 97, figs. 2). — Included in this progress report are the results 
of studies of the effect of fertilizers on the growth, yield, iruit ciiuiliiy, and 
fruiting habit of McIntosh apples ; of winter protection for the Lsitliam rasp- 
berry; of transplanting and succession plantings with cabbage; of the control 
of iirematiire seeding in celery; of cultural and fertilizer experiments with 
lettuce; of cultural and training tests with tomatoes; and of the effects of 
phosphorus in hastening maturity of lettuce, squash, and cucumbers. 

In addition information is presented on the results obtained at the substation 
at Corvallis of cover crop, cultural, irrigation, fertilizer, and pruning studies 
with apples ; of varietal tests of raspberries and blackberries ; and of pollina- 
tion requirement and winter protection studies with the sour cherry. Judith 
Basin Substation trials with vegetables, fruits, and shelter belt trees and 
Northern Montana Substation tests of shelter belt trees are also summarized. 

[Horticulture at the South Carolina Station], A. M'., Mussek, F, S- An- 
drews, R. A. McGinty, and L. E. Scott (Soiifh Carolina Sta. Ept. 1982, pp* 83- 
92, 126-128, fig. this progress report (E. S. R., 66, p. 633) brief state- 

ments are made of the results of studies of apple pollination and sterility ; fac- 
tors influencing the fruiting of Fordhook Lfima beans ; variations in seedling 
peach stocks and the resulting budded trees ; asparagus fertilizer and spacing 
tests; the effect of source of seed upon the earliness and yield of tomatoes, 
melons, beans, and pop corn; and on variety tests of raspberries and dewberries. 

Information is also presented on the results of studies at the Sandhill Sub- 
station on the fertilizer requirements of the peach, and on varietal trials with 
raspberries, dewberries, cantaloupes, and watermelons. 

[Horticulture at the Washingtou Station], B. L. Overholsee, F. L. Ovb]r- 
LEY, O. M. Morris, L.'R. Glaypool, H. . A. McKenzie, C. D, Schwartzs, 0. R. 
Vincent, 0. A. Larson, and B. J. Crowley {Washington Col. Sta. Btd. 275 
{l$$2), pp. 40-45, 4^, 58-62, 63, 67). — The results are briefly discussed of studies 
of the effect of soil treatment in orchards on the penetration of winter cold; 
on the asexual propagation of apple stocks; on the value of sweetclover, red 
clover, and alfalfa as orchard cover crops; on orchard fertilizer investigations, 
including the effect of fertilizer on the keeping quality of apples; the effect 
of oil sprays on apple trees; on the removal of arsenical residue from a]>ples; 
on peach harvesting and storage; on sweet cherry and apple pollination; on 
the control of little leaf of fruit trees; and on the breeding of red raspberries, 

' strawberries, and tomatoes. 

In addition there are included reports on studies at the Irrigation ^Sub- 
station at Prosser on orchard irrigation and fertilization; a[)ple pruning; 
-little leaf of fruit trees ; the relation of leaf area to set, size,' and composition 
of 'cherries . and peaches; on. fruit varieties; aiuRoii; fertilizers for lettuce. 
'.Blueberry propagation work, at the ' Cranberry .. Substation at Longbeach is .also, 
discussed. 

'.. .- ' [.Hoiticttiture at Virginia' Station] Virginia Sta. Bui 254 

{1982), pp. 6, 28, 44--47f 48-50, figs. 2 ). — In conformity with earlier reports 
: (E. S. R., fl'6,;p. 537) brief , statements ■ are presented on the progress of ya.rioiis 
investigations, such: as the breeding of ■ watermelons „ resistant to wilt; , the 
relation of certain groups of mutrients' such ■' as carbohydrates' amh nitrogen' to 
pruning, bud formation, and fruiting; the pollination regiiirements of apple 
varieties; the effect of nitrogen fertilizers, and the stage of picking unaturity 
on keeping qualities of apples; the use of shredded oiled paper in apple 
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storage ; tlbe effect of nitrogen sources on apple yields ; cover crops for apples ; 
the influence of cultural practices on hardiness of peach buds; the relation 
of pruning to growth and yield in cherries; varietal trials with vegetables; 
tile value of paper mulch in vegetable culture; and the use of deep tillage and 
dynamiting in loosening the subsoils in orchards. 

Experimental work on electrically. heated hotbeds, T. M. Ctjsrence (Minn. 
Hort., 61 (1933) j No. X, p. 3, fig. 1). — brief account is given of a preliminary 
study at the Minnesota Experiment Station in which electrically heated, lead- 
covered cables were compared with electric lamps as a source of heat for 
young vegetable plants growdng in outdoor frames well banked with straw. 
Dividing the total amount of current used by the average w- eight of plants, it 
was found that the lights were the more effective media. 

Asparagus (IGt. Brit.} Min. Agr. and Fisheries But 60 (1932) ^ pp. VA-61, 
pis. d, figs. 9). — General information is presented on varieties, selection, breed- 
ing, general culture, etc. 

Studies in Indian Brassicae. — I, Sterility and selective pollen tube 
growth, A. B. Akhtar (Indian Jour. Agr. ScL, 2 (1932) ^ No. d, pp. 280-292, 
pi. 1, figs. 2). — 111 none of nine distinct morphological groups of Brassica under 
study was there found any evidence of defective pollen, but in one group there 
was observed defectiveness in the ovules. Some of the groups were distinctly 
self-compatible and others self -incompatible. Sterility in incompatible 
matings was due to a failure of the pollen tube to reach the ovule before it 
lost its receptiveness. In self-compatible varieties the offspring of self- 
fertilized seeds was vigorous and fertile, but in self-incompatible kinds the 
offspring of self-fertilized seeds made poor growth. 

Miislirooiii growing in the United States, E. B. Lambert ( U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Ciro. 251 (1932), pp. 85, figs. 18). — General information is presented on the status 
of the industry, forcing structures, preparation of spawn, culture, control of 
insect and fungi pests, and harvesting and marketing. As determined in test 
tube trials, mycelium grew most vigorously in compost at a temperature of 
about 75® P. The entomological information is supplied by O. E. Gahm, 

[New fruits and flowers], N. E. Hansen (Sotith Dahota 8 1 a. Rpt. 1982, pp, 
21, Brief descriptions are presented of several fruits and one rose origi- 
nated at the station. Of these, the Kola crab apple is said to be the only 
known tetraploid among named varieties of apples. 

The. leaf relations of fruit trees. — A morphological analysis of the 
distribution of leaf surface on two nine-year-old apple trees ■ (Laxton 
Superb) , M. G. Vyvyan and H. Evans (Jo«r. Pomol. and Sort. 8ci., 10 (1932), 
No. 4f PP- 228-270, pt 1, figs. i7).— Using two trees, one on the dwarfing stock 
Mailing IX, fniitiiig heavily, and the other on the vigorous stock Mailing T, 
bearing lightly, measurements were made of all the leaves on each tree. 
Growths were divided into primary spurs which had or had not bloomed, 
primary long shoots, and secondary shoots, and their foliage was analyzed with 
respect to size, position, etc. On both trees leaf size varied with the type of 
growth and the number and position of leaves on the growths. For example, a 
long shoot carried its largest leaves near the apex and the base. 

The mean length of stem, the mean internodal length, and the mean and 
total leaf areas were greater and the leaf area per unit length of stem was 
less on the more vigorous trees. An examination of the surviving stems of 
past years’ growth 'revealed a regular alternation; in the, relative./ amount of 
primary and ' secondary ' stems on, the '.fruiting tree which ■ apparently ' war asso- 
ciated directly with the recorded fruiting and blossoming performance of 
that tree. ■ 
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Boot stii€lies,~— II, Tlie root develop in ent of an apple tree in a wet clay 
soil, W. S. lioGiiiES (Jom\ Poniol, and Sort. BcL, 10 (1982), No, //, pp. 219-227, 
pis. $, i).— Ill tills second paper of a series (E. S. R., 63, p. 832), an account 

is given of tlie root development of one of a group of 20-year-old Bnimley 
Seedling apple trees found growing thriftily in a soil supporting a growth 
of rushes and in whieli free water occurred at a depth of 90 to 100 cm. 
The bulk of the roots were found in the stiff clay between 50 and 90 cm deep, 
with branches extending upward to the surface and downward to a maximiiin 
depth of 127 cm. Tlie roots extended farther from tlie trnnk than did the 
branches, and in some cases interlaced with those of adjacent trees planted 
37 ft. distant. 

Tlie Northern Spy apple a parent in breeding, W. T. Macoun (Ganad. Jlort., 
o6 (19S3), No. 1, pp, 10, 11). — Presenting a summary of results secured at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, at the New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva, and elsewhere, the author concludes that controlled crossing experi- 
ments have not shown strongly in favor of Northern Spy as a parent, h'avor- 
able results from open pollination are believed to indicate that there are 
desirable pai’ental combinations for Northern Spy, or else self-pollination 
occurs. Data at Ottawa on 148 seedlings resulting from open pollination of 
Northern Spy showed an average of 11.63 years to be required for the beginning 
of bearing, with a range of from 8 to 17 years. None of 136 of these seedlings 
was poor or beiow^ meclinm in quality. Tabulation is presented of all Northern 
Spy crosses made at the Central Experimental Farm. 

The colouring of apples after gathering, PI. Goxjde (Jour. Min. Agr. [Gt. 
Brit.l, S9 (19SS), No. 10, pp. 904-906, pL 1),— At the Biirlingham Horticultural 
Station, England, apples deficient in color at the time of harvesting were greatly 
improved in this respect by exposure in shallow trays for a period of 10 clays 
to daylight During the process the fruits were sprayed at intervals with 
water to keep them from drying and shriveling. The treated fruits kept 
longer than those stored directly after picking. Atopies with greasy skins 
failed to respond to the treatment, which is popularly known as sun dewing. 

The iiifliientce of limb bending on the earliness and productivity of 
various pears [trams, title], E. Zanini (Ann. Tec. Agr., 5 (1982), No. 5-6, 1, 
pp. 575-599, pis. ia}).— Observations on several varieties of pears grown by a 
new cordon system of training, which permitted an upright trunk and reflexed 
branches, showed a profoimd influence on fruiting habit. The Beiirre Clairgearn 
for example, produced some fruit the first year after planting and was in full 
production by the third or fourth season. The lower production per tree was 
largely compensated by the greater number of trees per unit area. 

Oherry ' studies, [trans. title], H. FAES.,ancl P, Axjbert (Ann, 

/Agr. Bnme, $3 (1932), No. 5, pp. 867-425, figs. ii). --This, The fourth paper 
. '{E. 'S, E., '65, p, 230) in a series ' dealing ' with Swiss fruits, presents deserip- 
tibhs of a large number of sweet and sour cherries and classifies tliem 
according to their adaptation to various altitudes. 

„ '::;Es:periments in cherry polilnation, 0. Einset (New York State Sta. 'Bul 617 
.{1982), pp. IS).— 01 26 sweet cherries tested over a period of several years, none 
was found self-fruitful, although an occasional fruit was obtained in certain 
varieties. Sweet cherry pollen proved best for sweet cherry flowers, with sour 
cherry pollen giving fair sets and Duke pollen: intermediate, Because ■ of a 
difference in time of blooming sour cherries are little adapted for poUinatmg 
_ sweet cherries. • Early' liichmond',.. Montmorency, 'and English 'Mbrello .proved 
■fully self-fruitful, and as; a group 'the sour cherries were equally.; well pollinated' 
by sour and .sweet varieties. ; None. of the Huke'oheiTies '.tested 'proved ''effective.'' 
polllnlzers for .sour, sweet, or Duke'- varieties.: '■ 
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Studies of gToiYtli and fruit bad formation. — IH, A year’s observations 
on Victorian plums, G. Barnaed and F. M. Read. {Jom\ Dept, Agr. Victoria, 
SI (1983), Wo. 1, pp. 37-44, flSfS- 4)* — Continuing the series (E. S. B., 68, p. S31), 
flower hud differentiation in the Grand Duke and Agen plums was first evident 
toAvard the end of December and in Satsuma about the middle of February. 
Axillary buds observed in the Agen and Satsuma varieties were nearly a month 
later than spur buds in showing primordia. A fairly consistent relationship 
was noted between the time of blossom bud initiation and the cessation of 
shoot growth. 

Facts about S6 varieties of peaches, M..A. Blake {Weto Jersey Stas. Girc. 
262 (1982), pp. 4). — Information is presented, largely in tabulated form, accom- 
panied by brief descriptions and commentary notes. 

Parthenocarpy and seedlessness in Vitis vinifera, H. M. Peaesox 
(Science, 76 (1932), Wo. 1982, p. 594), — ^In studies by the California Experiment 
Station at Davis, it was found that a high percentage of Sultanina embryo sacs 
are perfectly normal at anthesis and are fertilized normally. In fact, Sul- 
tanina seeds frequently developed some endosperm tissue, and embryos of 
over 100 cells were observed. In this variety the author believes that at least 
one normal embryo sac develops and is fertilized in each normal berry. On 
the other hand in the Black Corinth all four embryo sacs were ordinarily 
in various stages of disintegration at the time of anthesis, and the polar nuclei 
very rarely fused. 

Grape breeding in southern Morava (Moravia) [trans. title], A. Stummer 
and F. Feimmel (Sdorn. Vg^kumn. Jjst. Zemedcl. Repuh. (Jeskoslov. (Rec. Trav. 
Insts. Recli. Agron. R6pub. TcMcoslov.) , 94 (1932), pp. 71, pis. 5, figs. 14). — 
Discussing the technic of grape breeding and the results secured during the 
decade 1922-1931, the authors report berry sets averaging scarcely 10 per cent 
of the pollinated blooms, with only one-fifth of the resulting seeds developing 
into plants. The respective germinations of seed from cross- and self-pollina- 
tions were 38.4 and 21.1 per cent, and the percentage of seedlings surviving 
the first year were 81.6 and 71.4 for the two groups. With respect to vigor, 
64 per cent of the crossed seedlings rated strong as compared with 32 per cent 
for the seifs. Some 7,000 grafts made between tAvo varieties of shaiply con- 
trasting characters failed to yield a single graft hybrid. Certain instances 
of mutations were noted, particularly AVith regard to color or size of the 
berries. 

The vegetative propagation of cacao — A survey of possibilities, E. E. 
Pyke (limp. Col. Trop. Agr., Trinidad}, Cacao Res. Ami. Rpt., 1 (1931), pp. 4-9, 
pi. 1, figs. 4).— 'Of various forms of asexual propagation tested, namely, hard- 
Avood and softwood stem cuttings, root cuttings, stools, and layers, the softwood 
cuttings, stools, and layers Avere sufficiently successful to justify further trials* 

The genetic constitution of the cacao crop, F. J. Pound ([Imp. CoL Trop. 
Agr., Trinidad}, Cacao Res. Ann. Rpt., 1 (1931), pp. 10-24, figs- 6). — In an attempt 
to estimate the statistical variability exhibited by the Trinidad cacao croi>, 
believed to contain every possible combination of characters, complete records 
Avere taken on the crop of 309 trees from three different estates. Data were 
recorded on the number, weight, length, and diameter of pods, thickness of 
pod shell, and weight and number of beans per pod. Tbe variation between 
pods of a single tree Avas large, but a random sample of 30 pods proved sufficient 
to characterize the tree. Seasonal variability was also large, Avith indicationsT 
however, that samples taken at the time of maximum bearing Avere close to 
the means of the whole XTop. . .Seasonal A^ariati on Avas ■ nninifested., i.n- a' pro-,, 
gressive reduction during the dry period' In dilP dimensions, ;Aceo'm^^ by .'a" 

slight change in shape. 
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The number of beans varied markedly from pod to pod, but tlie number of 
ovules was found very constant from ovary to ovary on any one tree. The 
number of ovules failing to mature into seeds was freguently in the vicinity 
of 25 per cent and sometimes nearly 50 per cent. The fact that loss of ovules 
varied from pod to pod indicated that purely genetic factors were not entirely 
responsible. On the other hand, significant differences in the percentage loss 
between classes of pods grouped according to shape strongly suggested genetic 
factors, as differences in shape were tliemselves largely the expression of 
differences in ancestry. 

Studies of fruitfulness in cac'ao, I, 11, F. J. Pound ( [Imp, Got Troth Agr., 
Trmidad], Cacao Mes. Ann, Bpt, 1 {19Sl)y pp. U-28, figs, These studies are 
presented in two parts, 

I. A note on the abscission of the flotmr (pp. 24, 25). — An anatomical study 
of the pedicel suggested that flower abscission observed to occur freely during 
dry seasons, particularly in May, takes place at the constricted region, appar- 
ently by an osmotic mechanism. It is deemed likely that the generally high 
concentration of osmoticaliy active materials in May would tend to cause 
flowers to drop early, or that the osmotic concentration of materials in the 
stylar tissues may not be favorable to pollen tube growth. 

II. TJviden-ce for partial sterility (pp. 26-28). — Asserting that the wilting and 
subsequent loss of young fruits is a serious problem in cacao production, the 
author presents the results of a study of possible causal factors- An average 
of 39.1 ovules in wilting and 38.8 ovules in sound fruits indicated that inade- 
quate pollination was not a factor. Of eight cions tested, three were distinctly 
selfdneompatible. Gross-pollinations revealed only one case of incompatibility, 
which occurred in only one direction. Indications were noted of a correlation 
between the initial rate of growth of the pistil and the number of successful 
pollinations. 

The vegetative propagation of citrus, B. E. Hunter {Trop. Agr, ITrinidad}^ 
9 (1982) f NoAS, pp, 1S5-H0, pis, 2). — Results of preliminary experiments at the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, with various forms of citrus 
indicated that the relative speed of root formation differs with the species, and 
that the rate of formation was approximately the same irrespective of the 
methods employed. Due to the failure of hardwood cuttings to callus nt the 
basal ends, except under very favorably controlled conditions, seniihardwood 
cuttings were found much more desirable. 

' Investigations , on the standardization of citrus trees by propagation 
metliods (Imp, Bur, Fruit Prod. {Fast Mallingy Kent], Teeli. Gomniun. S (19S2), 
,pp, 48, pl l ). — This 'is a summary of the results of; experimental work in various 
"parts of the world. ■ 

■ Besults from experiments in ■ California on citrus rootstocks, H. ,J. 
WEBBEn""(Gitrm Leaves, 12 {19S2), No. 11, pp, 1, 2, IS, U, 18).— The .material 
herein presented was largely covered in an earlier paper (B. 8. R., 08, p. 51). 

The/continuity of high' and low' yielding tendencies in citrus trees, H. C. 
Powell iPow'APomol, and Eort, Bci., 10 (1932), No, 4, pp. 295-800, fig, i).— 
Individual tree records taken on fertilizer plats in a Marsh grapefruit grove in 
South Africa showed that trees which were low or high yielders during the 
four years preceding the application of differential fertilizer treatments main- 
tained their respective positions during the two subsequent years. Bata taken 
over a 3-year period in a young Washington Navel orange grove showed the 
trees to maintain closely their relative yielding position, A i tenia te bearing 
was not a problem in either orchard. 
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Tlie lime in California, H. J. Webber {Calif. CUrogr., 17 (1932), Mo. 12 ^ 
pp. 456, 457, 478, 479, figs. 6; IS (1932), No. 1, pp. 19, 32, figs. 2).-~This is a dis- 
cussion of the early history, composition and uses, propagation, climatic re- 
quirements, varieties, general culture, etc., of the lime. Data presented on the 
comparative growth of the Mexican lime on four rootstocks, namely, sour, 
sweet, and trifoliate oranges and the rough lemon, showed the best growth on 
sweet orange and rough lemon, the results on these two being almost identical, 

Ferformance of girdled and not girdled navel orange trees, A. D. Shahel 
and C. S. Pomeroy (Calif. Citrogr., 18 (1932), No. 2, pp. 38, 62). — Yield records 
taken at Corona, Calif., by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on Washington 
Navel orange trees planted in 190S and girdled beginning in 1928 at the height 
of the blooming season by drawing a knife blade entirely around the trunk 
showed but little response to the treatment except in 1930, a year of rather 
light bloom. A marked reduction in yield as compared with untreated trees 
occurred the season after girdling was omitted. Little difference was recorded 
in the commercial grades and sizes of fruit from girdled and nongirdled trees. 

Records for 19S2 of pruned and not-prnned navel orange trees, A. D. 
Shamel and C. S. Pomeroy (Calif. Citrogr., 18 (1933), No. 3, p. 68). — The aver- 
age yields in 1932 of 55 pruned and 54 unpruned Washington Navel orange 
trees were, respectively, 7.92 and 8.75 boxes of fruit. Observation of the fruit 
showed no significant effect of pruning on size or grade, thus confirming 
earlier conclusions (E. S. it., 65, p. 640). 

Floral morpliology of the mango (Mangifera indlca Linn.) with special 
reference to the Fico variety from the Philippines, J. B. JuLLiNO and N. L. 
Cuevas (PMUppme Agr., 21 (1932), No. 7, pp. 449-472, figs. 60). — The results 
are presented of a study of the organography of the flowers and of the develop- 
ment of the gametophy tes and pericarp of the fruit. 

Chestnut culture in upper Italy and southern Switzerland, , H. K^eser 
(Die EastanienkiiUur iind Hire Tenninologie in Oheritalien und in der Md- 
scJmeiz. Diss., Unip, Zurich, 1932, pp. 168, pis. 11, ffgs. -Presenting a de- 
scription of the environment and conditions under which chestnuts grow in this 
region, the methods of harvesting, drying, and utilization are detailed. 

Propagation of pecans, J. E, Bailey and J. G. Woodboof (Georgia Sta. But 
172 (1932), pp. 22, figs. 12). — In connection with a general discussion of bud- 
ding, grafting, selection and care of scions, waxes, tools, etc., the authors 
report that nuts held through the winter buried in the soil germinated most 
readily and gave the highest percentage germination and the most vigorous 
seedlings. The second best results were secured with nuts stored at tempera- 
tures just above freezing in a saturated atmosphere. Drying or heating nuts 
at any time prior to planting was detrimental in proportion to the intensity 
or duration of the treatment. Large quantities of fertilizer apifiied in the 
driil with nuts decreased germination and in some cases reduced the size of 
plants. With respect to soil acidity, the highest germination in the Stuart and 
Rome varieties was obtained in a soil of pH 6.8. There was, however, quite 
a wide pH range (6.4 to 8.6) in which germination and growth proceeded 
favorably. Of various treatments used to hasten germination, brief exposures 
to a solution of ammonium hydroxide, ammonia fumes, and concentrated sodium 
hydroxide alone increased germinations above the controls. Nuts planted at 
a depth of about four times their diameter gave the best results. The position 
of the nut in the soil had little influence. Poorly filled nuts germinated as 
'.■'well as well filled nuts,, but the growth of the resulting':seedIings',wag,.mferior, 

■ ''■■■" 169743 — 33 — 4 '' 
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Tlie book of trees, A. 0. Hottes {Neiv York: A. T, De La Hare, 19S2, pp. 
VIII-^Jf40, figs. 178).— A popular treatise designed for the gardener and tree 
lover. Considerable space is’ devoted to the description of species, with 
general information on planting and care. 

Insects and diseases of oriiamental trees and shrubs, E. P. Pelt and W. PI. 
Rankin (Neio York: MacmMlan Go,, 1932, pp. XlX-\r307, figs. 243). — A general 
discussion of numerous pests of trees and shrubs, particularly with reference 
to their control. 

FOUESTEY 

[Forestry studies at the Bfichlgaii Station] (Michigan Sta. Bien. Rpt. 
1931-32, pp. 40, Brief comments are made on findings as to the relation of 
forest growth to soil types and the use of improvement cuttings to increase the 
proportion of desirable species. 

[Forestry at the South Carolina Station], E. D, Kyzer (Bouth Oarolina 
Bta. Rpt. 1982, p. 105). — Brief reports are made of studies at the Coast Substa- 
tion upon the effect of annual burning on longieaf pine reproduction and upon 
ways and means of maintaining fire lines. 

Binocular telescopes in forest fire detection, J. R. Cxjery (Jour. Forestry, 
81 (1933), No. 1, pp. 51-58, fig. 1). — ^The author concludes that binoculars have 
distinct value at forest fire lookout stations. The prismatic type is regarded as 
best adapted to fire-detection work, and should be of six or seven magnifica- 
tions with a wide field, high illumination, and excellent resolving power. 

Visibility maps constructed with the slide-rule, B. Stahelin (Jour. 
Forestry, 30 (1982), No. 8, pp. 983-987, figs. 2). — ^A description is given of a 
method for determining the limits of visibility from a mountain lookout by 
means of a standard slide rule used in connection with a topographic map. 

Crowing trees in northeastern Wyoming, P. K. Thompson (Wyom/mg Sta. 
Bui. 192 (1932), pp. 12, figs. 4)^ — A general discussion of planting, cultural care, 
pruning, etc., based on experiences at the Campbell County State Experiment 
Farm near Gillette wdiere the average annual rainfall is approximately 15.7 in, 
and the average frost free period 113 days. Among trees displaying markbd 
hardiness and other desirable features are Chinese elm, Russian-olive, 
Caragana, northwest poplar, boxelder, and green ash. 

[Tree testing in Wyoming] (Wyommg Sta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 34, 35).— AAvi&t 
reports are presented on the results of hardiness tests with windbreak trees at 
the Eden Substation and of tests of se(?dling apples at the Lander Substation. 

Seed source 'and. quality, G. 'S. Perry and C. A. Coover (Jour, Forestry, SI 
(1933), No. 1, pp. 19-25).— An extensive' study at the Forest Research Institute, 
Mont Alto, Pa., led to the conclusion that tlie size of fruits of siiortleaf pine, 
pitch pine, tulip xioplar, and white ash is a poor index to quality but that the 
weight is roughly proportional to germinative energy and seedling vigor. In 
the conifers, trees which matured and scattered their seed early produced 
heavy seed but also an inordinately large number of hollow seed. Seeds 
taken from precocious cones germinated more quickly than the average. The 
location on the tree had little effect on the quality of the seed, although that 
from the top third of the crown showed -some indications of superiority, 

virgin forests of southeastern Alaska, .R.'F. Taylor 
(Jour.'. Forestry, SI. (1933), No. 1, pp. 14-18). cutting of the climak forest 
made up of approximately 74 per cent western hemlock and 20 per cent Sitka 
spruce and the consequent increase in light and soil moisture hastened decompo- 
sition of the "acid" litter and provided a'njoreffavorable' environment, for spruce 
'xieveiopment. As a result, the second ■gro.wth 'standS' frequently "contained 'double 
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tlie percentage of sprnce found in tlie climax association. In tlie course of 
time, after tlie new stand closes, the site conditions again favor henilocli and 
this species increases. 

The author believes that if stands were cut somewhere between 75 and 150 
years of age the climatic climax would not again he reached. Due to a thinner 
podsol layer and a higher percentage of spruce available for seed trees, the 
opening up of the younger forest should afford more favorable seedling condi- 
tions than does the removal of the climax forest. 

Notes on Arizona pine and Apache pine, A. D. Read (Jour. Forestry, 30 
(193$), No. 8, pp. 1013, 1014) > — connection with descriptions of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of Fimcs arizonica and P. apaelieca, data are presented on 
the net weight of seed per bushel of cones, the number of seeds per pound, 
the degrees of temperature necessary for opening the cones, etc. 

The roots of a Jack pine tree, E. G. Gheyney (Jour. Forestry, 30 (193$), 
No. 8, pp. 9$9~93$, figs. $). — A study by the Minnesota Experiment Station of 
the roots of a jack pine 10 in. in diameter at breast height, 45 ft. tall, arid 
growing in a medium dense stand located -some 15 ft. above a neighlioring 
swamp indicated that the jack pine draws the great bulk of its nutrients and 
moisture from the upper foot of soil. The direction of the horizontal roots 
(lid not appear to be influenced by the presence of other roots unless in actual 
contact. Only one case of root grafting was observed. 

Thinning Jack pine in the Nebraska sand Mils, J. Roesek, je. (Jour. For- 
estry, 30 (193$), No. 8, pp. 918-924). — Remeasurements in 1926 of jack pines 
planted in the Nebraska National Forest in 1011 and thinned in part in 1020 
and in part in 1923 indicated that the rate of diameter accretion, and to a 
much less degree the rate of height growth, increases in direct ratio with the 
wider spacing between trees. Subsequent measurements in 1931 showed the 
greatest diameter increment in the most severely thinned plats, whereas after 
thinning the heavily thinned plats with 696 trees per aero had only 38 i)er 
cent the volume of the nonthinned stand, 2,098 trees per acre. Nine years later 
the volume had reached 91 per cent, \vith prospects that within two more 
years the volume of the heavily thinned plat would surpass the urithinned. 

Interpreted practically, a stand heavily thinned when from 10 to 12 years 
old should produce a stand of 6- to 7-in. fence posts in 27 years, or about 14 
years sooner than such trees could be expected on an uiithinned area. 

The development of seedlings of ponderosa pine in relation to soil types, 
J, Howell, jk. (Jour. Forestry, SO (193$), No. 8, pp. 944~H'^)' — ^Ponderosa pine 
seedlings grown in the greenhouse in eight soils, ranging from light pumice to 
gravelly clay, made their greatest growth in the pumice, indicating a preference 
for loosely combined soils. The greatest number of lateral roots occurred in 
the pumice and sands. 

A survival table for even-aged stands of northern white pine, J. lu Been 
(Jotir. Forestry, 31 (1933), No. 1, pp. 42-44). — ^From data obtained in permanent 
sample plats of natural, even aged stands of northern white pine located in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire the author has prepared a survival table 
designed for use In predicting yields. 

Some diameter distributions in forest stands of northwestern Pennisyl- ■ 
vania, A. F. Hough (Jour. Forestry, SO (193$) , No. 8, pp. 933-943, figs. 6} 
Studies in second growth, virgin stands, and old stumps of former stands of 
white pine in northwestern Fennsjdvania led to the observation that white 
pine 'in this locality, is even^ aged in second growth stands 'and' 'essentially;':so' 
in virgin stands. The stand graph of even aged white pine strongly resembled 
the curve of .normal frequency," even in' stands ■'that were'' n'either A>rerstocked'''' 
nor pure. Old white pine stumps from virgin stands logged from 60 to 80 years 
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ago sliowecl diameter distribution similar to that observed for second growth^ 
suggesting tliat this old growth also originated in even aged' stands. 

Tlie portable band sawmill and selective logging in tlie loblolly pine 
forests of Nortli Carolina, II. D. Garveb and J. B. Guwo {U, 8. Dept. 

Tech. Bill S37 {1032), pp. 30, figs. 4). — Information is presented by diameter 
classes on the relative production cost and lumber grades and yields obtained 
when old-lielcl second-growth loblolly pine was cut by a new type of portable 
band sawmill. Trees below 11 in. in diameter were not profitable when cut. 
into lumber, not Including the cost of stumpage, Federal taxes, or interest. 
With these items included, trees would have to be at least 13 in. in diameter 
to be profitable. The greatest gross return came with the least volume, that is, 
a 14-in. cutting limit removed 54 per cent of the volume and yielded 76 per cent 
of the maximum possible return. Where hardwoods were present they were 
cut along with the pine, but at a distinct loss. 

Portable sawmills turned out well manufactured lumber and produced me re 
lumber from logs of a given size than did a large band sawmill in the same 
locality. Edging and trimming of lumber after it passed through the lain was 
successfully accomplished. Selective logging proved a satisfactory economie 
method of handling old-field stands of pine in the coastal plains area. 

Yoinme tables for Mississippi bottomland hardwoods and sontbem, 
pines, J. W. Girakd (Jour, Forestry, SI (193S), No. 1, pp. S4~’41) fig^ — ^Volume 
tables are presented for red gum, red oak, loblolly pine, iongleaf pine, and 
sliortleaf pine. 

Further notes on water-content of trees, on the results of girdling and 
on certain seasoning and flotation experiments, with reference to the sinlc- 
age problem, R. D. Gibbs (IMontreal}: Canad. Pulp and Paper Assoo., Woo<8- 
Imids Beot, 11932], pp. 7, Jps. 5).— -As reported by McGill University, moistur-e 
determinations of wood taken from living trees showed no summer decrease in 
softwoods, such as Jack pine, spruce, and balsam, but very substantial de- 
clines in birch and poplar. Eighty-year-old birch trees girdled in Febniary 
lived through the two subsequent growing seasons, and the water content of the 
wood of these trees was practically the same as that of untreated trees. The 
drying effect of bark removal was shown in the case of 4-ft. birch bolts cut in 
dune and piled on skids. In October these peeled logs had 44 per cent wato 
and the iinpeeled 79 per cent. 

Observations on logs floating in a quiet fake'' sho’wed very little top, drying 
, in those 'portions that were above the water ■ line ; in. fact about ' 30 '.per cent, of 
' the logs had .turned to some extent in the water, '. , 

DISEASES' 01* PIAHTS > ' 

■ .'.Plant pathology, J. :G. Bkown (Arizona 8ta. Rpt. 1982, pp. 109-117, 118-12^, 
Results are. reported of 'studies of bacterial rot of lettuce; Texas root 
' 'rot '. of ..cotton; ,,g.alls 0 'n„ G'WpretW^ arizomca; Gx'aphiola leaf spot of the date 
„.',p,alin';'.foot .rot of peas ; 'Cytospora canker of weeping willow, walnut, and pecan 
tree.s;"V.mis 'diseases of potato; and wilt resistance, in wmtemelons. 

[Plant disease ,' studies ' at the Michigan Station] (MiGliiyan Bta. B len. Rpt, 
1981-^82, pp. 18, '19, 20)'.— Notes are .given 'of ■■findings as regards, scab and yellow 
dwarf of potatoes', ' yellows of celery, injury to . roadside,, trees by calcium 
chlO'ride; and .cyMogical studies of orange rust of'Rubus. 

Controlling 'plant '■ (Montana 8ta. Rpt. 1981, pp. 40-42, fig. 1).— 

.Results are briefly, noted of studies'' of 'mosaic and other virus diseases 'Of 
potatoes and beans, as well as of smut, in wheat. ' 
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[Plant disease studies of the Washington Station], F. D. Heald, F. 
Uaines, h. K. Jones, G. Buknett, E. J. Andeeson, Q. A. Huber, and B. X 
Ceowlet (Wasfimgton Col, Sta, Bui, 275 (1932), 'pp, 66). — Data are re- 

ported as to findings on wlieat smut, raspberry mosaic, ylrus diseases of potato, 
Verticillium wilt, of ciirysanthemiim, downy mildew of pea, damage to cranberry 
bogs by Sclerotium oxycoeei, and deterioration of alfalfa fields, as well as notes 
from the plant disease survey. 

[Plant disease studies in West Virginia] (West Virginia Sta. Bui, 254 
(1932), pp, 50-54} f)* — Studies are reported of the watermelon wilt fungus 

Fmarimn niveum, fungicides for apple disease control, apple fruit spots, apple 
measles, collar rot of apple trees, apple rust, black walnut canker, frog-eye leaf 
spot of apple, inactivants for the virus of tobacco mosaic, and variations in 
susceptibility of vegetables to Bacillus carotovorus. 

Diseases of plants, M. Mitea (Bnp. Inst, Agr. Ees., Pnsa, Sci. Rpts, 1929-80, 
pp. 58-70). — In this part of the report of the Imperial mycologist, information 
is furnishecl regarding rahar (Oajanus indicus) wilt .{Fusarium vasinfectum 
and Rhkoctonia so Zani), sterility (virus?), and leaf spot (OerGOspora sp.) ; 
sugarcane mosaic, top rot (fFusarium sp.), and downy mildew (BcUrospora 
sp.) ; Piper detle wdlts (E. solani, Sclerotium rolfsU, and Pliytophthora sp.) ; 
Cinchona diseases (DiploMa sp., Fusarium sp., VeriiclUtiim sp., Nectria sp., 
and Botryodiplodki sp. isolated); gram leaf blight (Mijstrospo^itim sp.), wilt 
(Fusarium sp.), and R. solani; potato wet rot, Fusarium rot, and R. hataticola; 
maize cob rot (B. tJieohromae) ; wheat bunt (TilUtia indwa n. sp.), leaf 
spot (Ilelniint/wsporiimi sativum), and other forms; barley disease (E. 
sativum, saltant?) ; Pmiimim frumentaceum disease (il. frumentacei n. sp.) ; 
rice disease (E, oryzae, saltant); sugarcane eyespot (E, saccJiari, saltant); 
jowar (Borghmn vulgare) diSQasQ (E, turcicum and E. maydis) ; ginger 
disease (E. maydis) ; Eleusine spp. disease {E, nod%hs%m (the most virulent), 
E, l&mostyhim, E. tetramera, and Eelminthosporium sp.) ; and EiMsms 
saMarlFa bud and shoot infection (Acrothecmm lunatum and Eelmintho- 
sporiufR tetrameral) . 

Mycological notes, X 0. P. H[opkins] (Rhodesia Agr, Jour,, 26 (1929), 
A'o. 8, pp. 793-797). — Methods are detailed of seed treatment for maize against 
Diplodia seedling blight and ear-rotting fungi and of seed treatment for 
tobacco against bacterial diseases. 

Oytological studies on plant resistance to disease ■ [trails., title], X 
Dufe'Enoy (111 FrohUmes Agricoles, Paris: Inst. NetL Agron., 1929, No, 2,'pp.*' 
195-207, figs. 12).— The author deals with the subjects of local immunity, as 
related to hyperactivity of disease-infected cells, the production locally of 
JiiGre or less strongly disinfecting compounds in cells adjacent to those attacked, 
and the formation of callosities; and general resistance of the plant to disease 
in such matters as relate to upset of metabolism, chlorosis, stunting, and 
withering. , , , ' - 

Studies on the. I’dle of the host in the genus l>iaporthe, D. E. WehmeyeB' 
(Mich, Acad,. Sol, Arts, and Letters, Papers, 11 (1929), pp. S09-328, pis. 8j..— 
In .a study' regarding the .rOle of - the host,, the fungi D. acerina, I), dw'bm, 
D. celastrifm, ' D. woolwortM, D. heekhausii, D, 'tuberculosa,, and .D.pvir'burfii 
spi7'aeico'la n. v., were obtained in single spore cultures. Air produced 
pycnidia of the Phomopsis type with both alpha and beta conidia. They were 
cultivated saprophytiGally on various host twigs to determine the influence of 
the host on the variation of morphological characters. 

; Stromatic characters proved ' quite -variable- in : some '' species, more or less 
constant in others.,' The- conidial - range. ,in ■var'iat,io-ii:,:iii' size- and -shape prove-d 
constant on, the various hostS' ' and' often typical of '- the species. 
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Morphological differences in both the perithecial and coniclial stage were 
often clearly correlated with a host genus or species, this fact iiidicatirig 
fiingus species narrowly limited as to host. 

New inetliods for the diagnosis of species of the genus Fiisariiim, G. H. 
Coons and M. C. Steong {Mich. Acad. BcL, Arts, and Letters, Papers, 9 (1928), 
pp, 65-88, pi, 1 ). — ‘‘Attempt has been made by the writers to employ serological 
teeliiiic which previously has been used in a few cases to diagnose bacterial 
species causing plant disease and also with some fungi. It was found possible 
to secure anaphylactic reactions with sensitized guinea pigs, but the method 
was not found applicable to the problem at hand. Complement fixation 
technic permitted the differentiation between closely related Pusarla. With 
either ground or mycelial mats or mats peptized by selenium oxychloride 
reacting sera were obtained. The method is believed to be too exacting to 
allow it to have any general applical)ility, but it may be of value in special 
investigations.” 

The ascigeroiis forms of some gramiiii colons species of Heliniiitho- 
spoiiiim 111 Japan, S. Ito and K. Kueibayashi (Jour. iracuUp Agr,, Jlohkaido 
Imp. Uniu,, 29- (1931), No, S, pp. 83-125, pis. 3 ). — Though the genus Helmintlio- 
sporiiim, iiiehiding many economically important parasites, has been studied 
intensively by many workers from the pathological as ivell as from the myco- 
logical standpoint, the ascigerous forms have been reported for a compara- 
tively small nuniber of species. The authors have obtained new ascigerous 
forms of six species, all parasitic on important cereals. 

This paper presents information on these, also on four others of which the 
perithecial stages were already known, with special notes on the history and 
taxonomy of these fungi in Japan and in addition to his personal observations. 

Physiologic forms of barley mildew, Erysiplie graiiiiiiis liordei Marchal, 
B. B. Mains and S. M. Dietz 2d (1930), No. 3, pp, 229-289, 

Jigs. 3 ). — In this joint contribution from the Indiana and Iowa Experiment 
Stations the race of powxlery mildew (E. grammis liordei) on barley is said 
to embrace at least five physiologic forms, capable of being rated by the 
reaction of a selected set of varieties of barley resistant each to smiie of the 
forms and susceptible to others in tbe seedling stage in the greenhouse. Barley 
varieties resistant to these physiologic forms are known for all of the principal 
species, Eordeum milgare, Jl. intermedmm, 11. distiohon, and II. defimcns. 

Of the 4.0 varieties which are discussed in the present paper, 8 proved very 
resistant and 13 others more or less resistant to all 5 of the physiologic forms. 
Five proved resistant to 4 forms and susceptible to 1. Eight proved resistant 
to '3 forms and -susceptible, to '2. ' Two .were resistant to 2 .forms and susceptibh^ 
.to '3.. ' '', Five were .resistant to !■. form., and susceptible to 4., Four were suscep-. 
tible to 'all 5 physiologic forms. ■ ■ 

The vaTietai response, and inheritance of resistance i.n barley to Eryslphe 
graminis' hordei p. f. '4, ' S.' M..' Dietz ■ (/otoa State Got. Jour. Sol, 5 (1980), 
No. 1, ppJ2S-^3, jl. 1),—E. graminis liordei, a destructive parasite on barley in 
most of the barley-growing sections of the United States, is favored liy coolness 
and humidity. The losses are particularly severe in the southern part of the 
United States, where barley is planted in tbe fall. The eastern half of the 
Mississippi Valley and the coastal States of the West suffer losses annually. 

In Iowa barley had suffered little from powdery mildew during the previous 
12 years though severely attacked in , the neighboring States, the reason for 
this not being known. In 1907, Biffen showed (E. S. R., B), p. 44) that resist- 
ance to E. grammis liordei was an inheritable character in crosses of Hordewn 
spontaneum (resistant) on H. Mmsmofureatum (susceptible). As noted 
above Mains and Dietz isolated five physiological forms, the behavior of which 
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toward 40 varieties of barley is indicated. “ Although the discovery of physio- 
logic specialization complicates the production of a resistant variety of barley 
by hybridization, such an attempt is being made because of the economic im- 
portance of barley mildew.” The present paper deals with the varietal re- 
sponse and inheritance of resistance to a single physiologic form. The Avork 
and its outcome are presented in compact detail. 

When the responses of 90 pure line barley varieties to E. gramhm liordei 
p. 1 4 were determined, the highly resistant varieties included only four, 
Goldfoil C. I. 928, Unnamed 0. I. 96, Hamia C. I. 906, and Duplex C. I. 2433* 
Dor the rest, 44 proved very susceptible and 42 intermediate in reaction. 

Susceptibility seems to be due to a single pair of factors, as shown by the 
close approximation to a 3:1 ratio in the Fa and verified by the Fa progeny 
tests. 

Smut in oats: Dry pickling effective, W. B. Milled and J. A. Moebow 
{Jour, Dept. Agr. Victoria, 29 (1931), No. 2, pp. 86-89, figs. S). — Experimenta- 
tion at the Riitherglen Experiment Farm in 1929 and in 1930 with Algerian oats 
naturally infected with loose smut (Ustilago avenue) and with covered smut 
{JJ. levis) showed that it is not advisable (if available) to use oats for seed 
from a smut-infected crop. Infected or doubtful seed may be rendered reason- 
ably safe by the use of the so-called dry pickle, copper carbonate, applied at the 
rate of 2 oz. per bushel. This is preferred to the wet pickle. 

Though formalin gave a slightly better smut control than did the copper 
carbonate, this was more than offset by the distinct lo'wering of germination. 
Both years showed high smut infection, but smut reduction by copper carbonate 
was very satisfactory, from 82 to 3.8 per cent in 1929 and from 31.4 to 4 per 
cent in 1930. The dry-pickled seed ran easily from the drill, the swollen forma- 
lin-treated seed with some difficulty. 

It is thought posible that, by using the dry pickle at higher rates per bushel, 
better control of oat smuts could be secured. 

The control of loose smnt in wheat, D. B. Adam and B. T. M. Peescott 
{Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 29 {1931) , No. 3, pp. Hl-lJt5, fig. 1). — ^Wheat loose 
smut (Ustilago tritici), present in all wffieat-growing districts of Victoria, 
causes annual damage estimated at from 1 to 2 per cent of the crop. The 
Jensen hot water preventive method, though effective, is laborious and tedious, 
resulting in soft, swollen grain difficult to handle. A method which is 
described as an improved arrangement designed to apply the treatment credited 
to Tapke (E. S. R., 55, p. 45), is outlined. 

It is claimed that where an infected seed sample is soaked in water main- 
tained at 120^ F. for 1 hour and 40 minutes the resulting crop produced 
subsequently will grow practically free from infection. This treatment de- 
presses germinability increasingly with increased time of subjection, though 
the total of resulting crop yield is said not to be lessened. 

■ Spraying , carrots for control of leaf diseases, J. D. Wilson (OMo Bta. 
Bimo. Bui., 18 (1933), No. 1, pp. 2-4^ fiS^ I).— Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
had relatively little value for the early carrot crop in 1932 because of the pre- 
vailing dry weather wffilch prevented the spread of the two leaf diseases 
Ceraospora apil carotae and Macrosporimn carotae, both of which are briefly 
described. Marked benefits were obtained in the case of a later-maturing crop 
which was sprayed four times from June 15 to July 15. Sprayed carrots 
yielded at the rate of 907 bu. per acre and the unsprayed 544 bu. The roots 
of the sprayed plants were more uniform and less sunburned at the crown. 

‘‘Pinking” of maize, T.' K.Sansom {Rhodesia Agr, Jour., 26 (1929), No. 9, 
pp. 917-926, pis. 2),— The results of this preliminary investigation are said to 
indicate that pinking in maize, which is very prevalent in many parts of 
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ERodesia and in the Union of Sontli Africa, is hereditary in its character. 
TMs fact indicates seed selection as the best means of control. 

Nematodes and cotton soresMn,” C. H. Akndt and X B. Christie {South 
Carolina Sta, Rpt 19S2, pp._ BO, 51, fig. 1).—A report given of studies in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

All epidemic occiiiTence of Ustilago coiiibiirens Ludwig on Daiithonia 
pilosa R. an unrecorded host for New Zealand, B. Paelane (New Zeal 
Inst. Trans, and Froc., 60 (1929), pt. 2, pp. 255-258, Jigs. 5).— In 1928, the oc- 
currence was noted of the smut U. caniburens on the grass D. pilosa. This 
grass grows widely in New Zealand chiefly on poor land in dry situations, 
where it forms an important pasture constituent, as also in Australia and 
Tasmania. An account is given of the smut fungus in view of its possible 
economic' significance. 

Potato spraying and dusting experiments, 1929 to 1931, E. Bonbe 
(Maine Sta. Bui 562 (1952), pp. 177-232, pis, 4). — Continued experiments 
(E. S. E., 62, p. 632) were made to gain information on the control of both 
late blight and early blight under farm conditions. Kecords from 1916 to 1931 
indicated the average increase to be expected from spraying Green Mountains 
in Aroostook County approximates 29.5 bu., while the average yield for the 
period was 328 bu. 

In 1929, with late blight practically absent, application of full strength 
Bordeaux mixture apparently decreased the yield, highest yields coming from 
unsprayed plats or those receiving one-half strength Bordeaux mixture. 
Copper-lime dust plats yielded the least. In 1930 and 1931, with late blight 
prevalent, the yield rate was increased significantly, about 75 bii. per acre, by 
spraying. 

In 1930 plats sprayed with low and high pressures did not differ significantly 
in yield. A pressure of 230 to 300 lbs. per square inch was as effective avS from 
400 to 500 lbs. in increasing yield when applied with the same tractor-power 
machine. Nield was less with a wheel-traction machine, due to more vine 
injury by the wheels. The yield with the tractor-power machine was greater 
with instant Bordeaux than the standard Bordeaux. The several treatments 
gave similar disease control. Bordeaux mixture in reduced concentrations 
gave good disease control and yields in 1930, even when development of late 
blight was favored. 

Copper-lime dust controlled disease better in 1930 when applied to wet foliage 
than to dry foliage. Dust by either method controlled late blight less effec- 
tively than Bordeaux mixture containing the same quantity of copper (25 lbs.), 
"and dusted plats were inferior in yield. In 1931 copper-lime dust at 283 lbs. 
per Acre for the' season (25 lbs. of copper) did .not control late blight as well 
'""as, Bordeaux .mixture, and , the yield was ' correspondingly less. The standard 
Bordeaux applied with a wheel-traction machine controlled late blight slightly 
less effectively than Bordeaux applied with the tractor-power machine, and 
yield was reduced correspondingly, due to difference in disease control and in 
wheel injury caused by the two spray machines. Disease control and yield 
rate were similar with several types of Bordeaux In a second series of plats, 
199 lbs. of copper-lime dust (18 lbs, of copper) controlled late blight about as 
well applied to wet foliage as to dry foliage, and yields were similar, yet 
disease control was inferior to that with the application containing 25 lbs. of 
copper, but resulting in the same yield. 

In the 8 years, 1922-1925 and 1928-1931, dusted plats averaged 8 bn. per acre 
less than Bordeaux mixture. While dust about equals Bordeaux mixture in 
increasing yields in years with a moderate amount of disease, in years of serf- 
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ous blight epidemics, as in 1930 and 1931, dust generally is less effective in 
disease control than spray, and the yields will be correspondingly less. The 
increased yield rates secured with instant Bordeaux in comparison with stand- 
ard Bordeaux, and the greater ease of preparation would seem to outweigh 
the greater costs of materials on certain farms. Burgundy mixture (sal soda 
Bordeaux) showed certain merits and might be considered by some to replace 
Bordeaux mixture. Oxo Bordeaux, although containing much less coi)per, com- 
pared well with standard Bordeaux, and, like Burgundy mixture, left less 
residue to interfere with mosaic roguing. It gave good yields, but failed to 
give entirely satisfactory control of late blight. Bordeaux mixture made from 
stone lime was not significantly superior to that made with hydrated lime in 
tests in 1931. 

Omitting the early summer applications and postponing the first spraying 
operations until blight was noted in the field did not affect yield, while in 1931 
omission of the last applications resulted in a reduction of 86 bu. per acre in 
yield, or four-fifths as much loss as resulted from omitting all spraying, yield 
reduction in both cases being due to late blight. ■ With mechanical injury 
absent, Bordeaux spraying reduced vine growth and yield rate until late August 
when late blight control became important. The immediate source of the first 
late blight infection seemed to be from the air in most fields. Diseased seed 
pieces should not be planted. In 1930 the rot due to late blight was evident in 
8 per cent of the crop at digging, in certain places, but varied to smaller 
amounts with differences in soil type, slope, and drainage. 

Disease surveys were made late in August in 1930 and 1931 in Aroostook 
County. Of 670 fields observed in 1930, 82.5 per cent were practically dead, 
and in 1931, 62 per cent of 640 fields noted were 80 per cent or more dead. 
Losses in commercial fields of this county were estimated at several million 
bushels each year. Inadequate control by growers seemed not due so much 
to the kind of equipment and material as to the ceasing of spraying too early 
in the season. The conclusion from the experiments and surveys was that late 
blight or rust can he controlled successfully even during periods of severe 
epidemics. 

The anatomy of the overgrowth on sugar beets caused by Bacterium 
beticola, H. A. Elcoce: {Mich. Acad. Scl.t Arts, and Letters, Papers, B {1928), 
pp. 111-115, pi, 1). — ^The galls formed in connection with l)eticola inWhut 
Smith et al. called tuberculosis of the sugar beet (E. S. R., 25, p. 243) are said 
to resemble tubercles formed in tuberculosis of animals, and to constitute in 
plants a tuberculous tissue. These tissues forming galls are of the type of hyper- 
plasia as well as of hypertrophy, which fact explains the distinctive external 
appearances. In this tyi.)e of gall, as distinguished from crown gall, tumor 
strands are not produced. 

The bacteria in living tissues are distinctly intercellular, and form pockets, 
which may occur in beet tissue of any type. The organism may enter tracheids 
or tracheae from the colonies in the pockets. They may travel far in the 
transpiration stream, and cause gall formation at points far from their origin. 

Control of beet nematodes (Heterodera schachtii) by use of physiologi- 
cal stimulants ■ [trans, titlel, .E. Monz {ZentM. Baht. letc.J, 2. AM., 81„ {1950},.. 
No.. 1-7, pp. 92-lOS, pis. 2).—'EiB.Yly views as to the use of physiologically effec- 
tive materials in connection with attempts at stimulational control of nematodes 
{M. scMcMM) injuring sugar beets have been, 'furnished by Muller';' and;;, Molz 
(E. S. R., S3, p. 851). More recent research data are indicated with discussion. 

Nematode-stimulating substances always proved to be oxidizers or oxidation 
promoters. ' 
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Relations are said tO' exist between substances stimulating iiematofles and 
stimulants as used in biiman medicine. Tbigmotaxis is higlily developed In 
larvae of H. scliaclvtik 

Cbemotactiealiy active substances, particularly calcium cMoride, attract tlie 
laiwae and fix them in a rigid reflex condition wliich eventuates in their death. 
The significance of such substances, which thus attract the larvae from tlieir 
eggs or cysts, is supposedly considerable. 

The utilization of varieties in the held control of sugar came mosaic 
aiid root disease in Cuba.— A preliminary report, J. A, Farts (Trop. Plant 
Bes, Found. lYonhers, B. 7.] iSfci. Contrih. 20 (1931), pp. 69, /Ills. 2). —The 
present widespread interest in cane varieties in Cuba is said to have had its 
beginning in attempted control of the so-called root rot diseases and of the 
cane niosaic disease. Work done in this direction is outlined summarily and 
separately for each of these troubles, including in a preliminary way studies 
carried out with the cooperation of officials representing 23 centrals. Some of 
this work has been noted (E. S. R., 59, p. 850; 60, p. 244; 64, pp. 235, 351), aii<l 
related inforznation is indicated. 

As causal or contributary factors or conditions for root rot development, de- 
fective drainage, scant moisture, deficient cultivation, and low fertility have 
been found prominent. Sugarcane mosaic disease is a condition fundamentally 
different from the root disease complex, being an infectious disease, spread by 
an insect, the more readily and rapidly as the plants are healthy and vigorous 
in contrast to the conditions favoring root rot. Vigorous roguing enabled cer- 
tain plantations to control mosaic easily, and planting of disease-free seed 
reduced the percentage to a negligible figure. 

Frog eye disease of tobacco, J. 0. F. Hopkins {Rhodesia Agr. Jour., 26 
(1929), M.o. 8, pp. 817-822, pi. 1). — Tobacco. frog-eye, a common leaf spot (€er- 
corpora niGotianao) which may appear in seed beds or in fields and may 
eventuate in a serious black spotting in the barns, is often confused with 
angular leaf spot. It may be controlled by completely removing the spotted 
leaves in the first or second priming, reducing moisture in the barns, and 
spraying the seed beds. 

Effects of tobacco mosaic upon the growth of Bacillus aroideae Towns- 
end, the cause of tobacco hollow stalk [trans. title], H. T^ukano (Eul. ScA. 
FakuU. TerJcult., Kjutu Imp. Unw., Fukuoka, Japan., 4 (1930), No. 1, pp. 43-31, 
ftps. 2; Eng. ahs., p. 31 ). — Since mosaic is supposed to affect in characteristic 
ways any part of a • plant ' except the seeds, the development of pathogenic 
, 'organisms when 'i>resent should presumably also be affected. B. aroidgae 
was .. accordingly used to test .for' any such' diseaseua^tarding or 'disease- 
acceleratmg effect of mosaic in tobacco upon the advance of the introduced 
disease.. , 

In Czapek’s solution the filtrate of mosaic tobacco leaves accelerated the 
growth of the bacterial oi*gan ism more strikingly tlian did that of noninosalc 
tobacco leaves. Also, stems of mosaic tobacco allowed more rapid advance of 
the bacterial disease than did those of the healthy plant when inoculated with 
B. aroldem. 

Eeaf spotting of tobacco caused by mosaic, X C. F. Hopkins (Rhodesia 
Agr. Jour., 26 (1929), No. 9, pp. 912-916, pis. 2). — Mosaic in tobacco, causing 
much depreciation of value in the cured leaf, owing to the increase of shorts, 
poorness of texture, spotting, and discoloration, is found in the seed beds, 
being supposedly introduced by the natives^ of snuff or iiyoka tobaeeo. 
Gontrol of the trouble depends on early and drastic action. Elimination of the 
.''diseased plants is". the most dependable method. 
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Some detrimental effects of si>i*ayiii.g tomatoes with Bordeaux mixture^ 
J. D. Wilson and PI. A. Runnels {Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui., 18 (1938), No. 1, pp. 
4~1S, figs. 3). — Coleus aud tomato iilaiits grown in water-tight containers the 
soil of which was maintained , at two different moisture levels showed an 
increased transpiration rate when sprayed with Bordeaux mixture and a de- 
creased rate when sprayed wuth oil. At the louver soil moisture content 
(15 per cent on the basis of dry weight) , growth was retarded markedly by 
the Bordeaux mixture. Slight marginal injury followed the use of both oil 
and Bordeaux mixture on both Coleus and tomato plants in tlie 15 per cent 
soil moisture lots. 

During the dry summer of 1932 field-gro-wn Bonny Best and Globe tomato 
plants sprayed with Bordeaux mixture were retarded in growth and in some 
instances injured. The authors believe the injury was accentuated by the low 
moisture content of the soil because after rains there was a marked recovery 
in the case of the Globe plants. Blossom-end rot was much more prevalent 
in the Bordeaux-sprayed plats than in the controls. On the other hand oil- 
sprayed plants were considerably less affected than w^ere the controls by 
blossoin-end rot. Oils did not materially affect either growth or yield, and it 
is conceded possible that in dry seasons oil sprays might be useful in decreasing 
blossom-end rot. 

Leaf scorch of fruit trees, .P. M. Read {Jour. Dept. Agr. Ylctoria, 29 {1931), 
No. 8, pp. 386, 387, figs. 2). — Admitting that some of the fruit tree leaf scorch 
recently appearing in Victoria may have been due, as has been alleged, to 
spray injury, the author points out the results of research tending to show 
that leaf scorch is particularly favored by soils which are very light and 
sandy and prone to dry out, soils which are shallow and situated above an 
impervious subsoil, or soils which are water-logged to the extent of restricting 
root growth. Any of these would result in a faulty water supply to the tree. 
The heavy leaching of potash from the tree in a wet year would accentiuite 
the result and should be remedied by potash applications where necessary. 
In the case of rich soils high in nitrogen, it may he advisable to lower the supply 
by allowing heavy weed growth instead of practicing the usual clean cultivation. 

Brown rot and transit rot and their control, S. Pish {Jour. Dept. Agr. 
Tictoria, ^3 {1930), No. 1, pp. 33-4^, figs. 7). — This is a report on consignments 
of peaches sent from the Goulburn Valley to the Sydney market. Examina- 
tions at Sydney in 1928 of 39 consignments from this source show^ed damage 
ill 34 of these, ranging from 20 to 100 per cent and due to transit lot {RMzopus 
nigricans) or to brown rot {Sclerotinia amerwana) , or to both. It is found that 
sound peaches may be held for three weeks in cold storage, but fruit showing 
such rots can not be profitably stored. 

Tests developed fungus cultures from the following sources: The surface of 
a sound peach on the tree or of diseased fruit ; dust in the picking bags, in the 
picking boxes, on tbe grader, from the lorries, or from railway trucks; the at- 
mosphere of the packing shed or of the market; and new cases where stacked 
in contaminated sheds.. 

Information is supplied regarding such factors as fruit injury, weather 
(humidity or rainfall), dry air, and temperature. Precooling and icing in 
transit seemed to be the most hopeful factors. 

' Ofoservatioiis and expeninents on. the mulberry, rust causecl.by AeGidium 
inorl Barclay, M.'HiueA' {Japan. Jour. Bot., 6 {1931), No. 3, pp. $$3-~27Br:pts.\3, 
3). “Mulberry rust (A. won), said to be found commonly throughout the 
mulberry "growing regions . of ' J apan, ■ is ■ thought.,; to ' cause; ; considerable dama,ge 
each year. In the vicinity of Gifu, where the primary infection appears late in 
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April, becomes prevaleBt late in May, and declines from mid-Jnne onward, it 
laas been tboiiglit to warrant the study Bere presented in detailed, tabular form. 

The disease is transmitted from tree to tree by the aecidiospores, infection 
following inoculation after six or eight days and sporiilation requiring about two 
weeks. The aecidial mycelium hibernates supposedly only within the' ba.sal 
tissues of the latent buds. All varieties tested appear susceptible, though in 
different degrees. Gradual development of immunity in leaves of susceptible 
plants has been demonstrated. The younger leaves are generally the more 
susceptible. 

Blue and green nionlds of oranges, G. B. Tindaub and S. Fish (Jour, Dept, 
Agr, Victoria, 29 (1981), Uo, 2, pp. 101-104, figs. 2). — Citrus fruit blue mold and 
green mold are spread through the activity of the spores in the atmosphere of 
the packing shed and on the dust carried by the grader, also by contact be- 
tween the 'fruits. 

Temperature studies, in which shallow inoculations were made, showed that 
the infection periods of blue mold were shorter than those of the green mold, 
but after the green mold ai>i>eared it grew faster than did the blue mold, A 
second series of temperature studies with deep inoculations did not show the 
same differences in the inoculation periods. The optimum temperature for In- 
fection is about 70 to 78° F. 

In oranges inoculated with blue and green molds, held for 1 day at 78°, 
and then kept at 94° for 2 days, 20 per cent inoculation resulted. If kept for 
3 days, 10 per cent inoculation resulted, and, if kept for 5 days, no inoculation 
resulted. Where the inoculations were deep, 7 days at 94° were necessary to 
prevent inoculation entirely. It w^as also shown that oranges will not stand a 
temperature of 94° for more than 4 days without deveIoi)iiig a bitter flavor. 

Coffee Mack root fungus [trans. title], W. Bally (Meded, Proof sta, 
Malmg, Ao. 72 (1980), pp. 19, pis. S, figs. 6; Eng. ahs,, pp. 15, 16), — On a coffee 
estate severely infected with black root fungus, the organism was found to be 
Eosellinia. On coffee, only undeveloped peritheeia were found, but nearby 
Hevea and Lamtoro (Leiwaena glauca) showed fully developed peritheeia of 
B, 'btmodes, and the disease resembled the one caused by that fungus, whieii 
is described. Control experiments are in progress. 

A bacterial gladiolus disease [trans. title], li. Fischer (Zentbl. BaM. 

2:Adt., 81 (1980), No. 1-7, pp. 80-86, figs. 8).— The author, dealing wdth 
the gladiolus disease' widely distributed in Europe and supposedly ideiiticjd. 
with that due to Bactcfium marginatum studied by McOiilloeli as foimd in 
;ma.ny sections of, the 'United States '(E. S. E., 52,, p. 654), indicates tiie results 
of protective work which as detailed includes destruction or exclusion so far as 
practicable of all material which might carry infection; the overwiniering of 
the bulbs in cool and not excessively damp quarters ; the treatnumt of the 
bulbs with a wash of 1 per cent Uspulun or Germisan or with 0.5 per cent cor- 
rosive sublimate ; and as dry a cultivation as is found practicable. 

The mammals of Minnesota, 'T. Suebeb (Bt. Paul: Minn. Game .and Fish. 
Dept, m2,\pp.84, figs. 89).— -Following an account of the vanished mammals of 
Minnesota a 'retrospect), by, T.',S., Eoberts (pp. ,3-13)', the big game , mammals, 
the fur ■ bearers, ■ the rodents: 'or gnawe'rs,' insectivorous rnammals, and the' con-, 
'"■,ser'vation of ' Minnesota ''ma'mmals are^ considered. . ; Thisds," ',followed .(pp* 4(>-79) 
/.'by, a systematic annotated list of the mammals of Minnesota, (class Mammalia)., 
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Tbe fur animals of Ijoiiisiana {La, Dept. Conserv. Bui. 18, rev. (1931), 
pp, 444 , figs. 208). — This is a revision of a compilation published in 1928. 
(E. S. E., 60, p, 838)* 

Factors affecting the breeding of tlie held mouse (Mlcrotns agrestis), 
I, II, J. E. Baker and K. M* Eanson (Roy. Soc. [London], Free., Ber. B, 110 
(1932), No. B 767, pp. 313-322, fig. 1; 112 (1932), No. B 774, PP. 39-46, figs. 2}.— 
In a study of light (pp. 313-322) the authors have found that the siiorteiiing of 
the daily period of exposure to light from 15 hours to 9 hours' almost prevents 
reproduction in the field mouse (M. agrestis) . It is the female that is chiefly 
affected. In a study of temperature and food (pp. 39-46) it was found that 
when fed on summer food and allowed 15 hours of light each clay If. agrestis 
breeds less at low’ temperatures (about 5° C.) than at summer temperature. 
The fecundity of the males is not affected by the low temperature. The cutting 
dowm of fresh food to a minimum does not hinder reproduction. 

Physiology of the temperature of birds, S. P. Baldw’in and S. 0. Kendeigh 
{Cleveland Mus. Nat. Sist. Sci. Pubs., 3 (1932), pp. X+fPd, pis. 6 , figs. 4 I ). — 
Following an introduction, the subject is dealt with under the headings of 
methods of study (pp. 11-21), body temperature of adult birds (pp. 22-104), 
body temperature of nestling birds (pp. 105-132), and temperature of eggs and 
nest (pp. 133-154). A bibliography of 12 pages and an index are included. 

Several passeriform species were studied, but most of the %yorlv was per- 
formed on the eastern house 'wren, Troglodytes aedon aedon. To afford a basis 
for comparing the influence of other factors, the standard temperature wars de- 
termined, i. e., the body temperature of birds at standard metabolism. For the 
eastern house cvren, this is 104.4® F. (40,2® C.) in the male and 105.0° F. in the 
female. Standard temperatures determined for four other species are approxi- 
mately similar. Lethal results follow quickly w'hen the body temperature of the 
young eastern house wren is raised to 115.9° or above. The degree of body tem- 
perature that is lethal is approximately the same for all ages. Excessive heat 
kills young birds more quickly than does cold. For the nestling eastern house 
wren, 10 days or older, a drop in body temperature below 60° proves fatal. The 
temperature of the eastern house wren’s egg in the nest was found to fluctuate 
between the average limits of 98.5 and 93.1°, the higher temperature occurring 
when the adult is incubating. 

Life histories of North American shore birds: Order Limicolae ^part 
2) , A. C. Bext,(17. B. NatL Mus. Bui. 146 (1929), pp. IX-\-412, pis. 66 ).— This 
continuation of the series previously noted (E. S. E., 57, p. 357) consists of the 
second part on the order Limicolae or shore birds (E. S. E., 58, p. 753), the 
account being presented in connection with a 12-page list of references to the 
literature. ■' 

, Life histories of North American gallmaceons birds: Orders Galliforines 
and Colnmbiformes, A. C., Bent (U. S. Natl. Mus. Bui. 162 (1932), pp. Xl-f 
490 , pts. 93) .—This continuation of the series above noted deals with the orders 
Oalliformes and Columbiformes and includes a 19-page list of references to the 
literature., 

' 'The large 'wading birds: Long legs and remarkable' beaks,, as, well' as 
size, 'form, and color, distinguish the- herons, ibises, 'and flamingoes,,' 
T. O. Pearson (Natl, Geogr. Mag., 62 (1932), No. 4 , pp. 4^0-469, pis. 8, figs. 13).— . 
This second contribution (E. S. E., 68, p. 63) deals with the herons, ibises, and 
flamingoes and includes eight colored plates prepared by A. Brooks. 

'Crows, magpies, , and 'jays: '"XJnnsiial' intelligence has , earned a nniqtie'' 
position for these birds,' T. G. Pearson (Natl. Geogr. Mag., 63 (1938)^ No. 4 
pp. 50-79, pis. 8 , jfigs. 16).— This third account is accompanied by eight colored 
plates of crows, magpies, , and jays by A. -Brooks. ' ■, 
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Tile protection of liawks aiicl owls in Ohio, S. P. Baldwin, S. G. Kendeigh, 
and It W. Franks (OMo Jour, ScL,.S2 (1932), No. 5, pp. —This coritri- 

bntion from the • Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory and Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, reports upon the abunclaiiee of hawks, vultures, 
and owls in Ohio, their food habits and food consumption, relation to control 
of rodent plagues, and control and conservation measures. 

The need for studies in bird control in Oaliforiiia, W. L. McAtee (GaUf. 
Dept. Agr. Mo, Bui, 21 (1932), No, Jf-6, pp. 269-286, figs. 9).— A general discus- 
sion pointing out the need for studies in bird control in California. 

A study of the cestodes of birds in China [trans. title], T. Siien (Aa/n. 
Parasitol. Hmnaine et Compar,, 10 (1932), No, 2, pp. 105-128, figs, 20), — The 
tapeworms found in birds in China, with descriptions of five new species, are 
dealt with. A list of the forms recognized is included. 

Some new species of trematode worms of the genus Leucochloridiuiii 
earns, parasitic in birds from northern Michigan, with a key and notes 
on otlier species of the genus, A. McIntosh (Jour, Parasitol, 19 (1932), 
No. 1, pp, 32-5S, figs. P). —Post-mortem examinations for parasites made during 
the summers of 1027 to 1929, inclusive, of 1S9 birds, comprising 63 species, from 
northern Michigan resulted in the securing of 203 specimens representing tlie 
genus Leucochloridium from the cloaca and large intestine of 19 individuals, 
representing 11 species of birds. Seven species of the genus were identified, 
6 of which are here described as new to science. A description is also given 
of a species of the genus collected in Alaska from Alaska spruce grouse. A key 
for the separation of the known species of the genus is included. 

Studies of the food habits of Utah lizards, G. F. Knowlton and M. J. 
Janes (Ohio Jour. Bel, 32 (1932), No. 5, pp. Jt61-V10, fig. 1), — This contribution 
from the Utah Experiment Station is based upon a study of G06 lizards col- 
lected during the summer of 1931, principally from desert areas in Tooele and 
Box Elder Counties in northern Utah. Analyses of the stomach contents of the 
two most common forms, namely, XJta stansOuriana stansburkina (Baird and 
Girard) and Soeloporus graciosus graciosus (Baird and Girard), are reported 
upon in tabular form. Nearly all of the forms recovered from the lizard 
stomachs were injurious or of unknown importance. However, beneficial 
forms, such as Oeoeorls decoratus Uhl. and NaMs fArus : (Ij,y,‘''pveiMtom,'''-a.nil 
PipunGiilus sp. parasites upon the beet leafhoimer, were taken, along with some 
beneficial Plymenoptera, Diptera, and Carabidae. 

Gold' from' goldfish ' (S'oi Amer., 147 (1932), No. 5, pp. 268, 269, figs, 7 ). — 
This account of goldfish farming includes information on the biology and 
methods of production BOW employed. 

' ■ Some cross ' transmission . experiments .with Gongylonema of runilnaiit 
:origiii, .J. T. Luckeb (Jour. Parasitol, 19 (1932), No. 2, pp. 13//-141) 
author has fouiKi that a large proportion of larvae of Gongylonema of rumi- 
, 'naiR' , origin xlevelop' to maturity pigs to which they have; been : fed. , The 
Gongylonema removed from the experimental pigs is morphologically indiS” 
tingulshable from G. ramomi. The experiment is regarded as furnishing better 
evidence than heretofore offered that this species is identical with 0. soutaPmn. 
Administration of infective lain^ae of Gongylonenia ()f ruminant origin to two 
dogs, two chickens, and a white mouse did not produce infestations with Gongy- 
lonema in these animals. The ruminant Gongylonema has been traiigmitted to 
wdiite rats, guinea pigs, and rabbits. 

On the basis of the data here presented G. soutatum mid O. ramomi ' me 
regmded &B of G. puloJirum. 
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Tlie life cycle of Bloniezia expansa, R. Daubney {Jour. Parasitol,, 19 
{1982} , No, 1, pp, 5~11 ). — Work conducted by tbe division of veterinary researcii 
of Kenya Colony with the broad tapeworm of sheep (ill. expansa) is considered 
to justify the following conclusions : 

Postnatal infestation of lambs is not only possible but commonly occurs. In- 
festations are contracted by ingestion during grazing. The milk of the ewe or 
cow is not an essential vehicle for the infective stages. Infestation is not 
conveyed by the bite of blood-sucking insects or arthropods. Infection is not 
air borne. It is unlikely that infestation is contracted by eating ectoparasites, 
since there was ample opportunity to eat parasites when the muzzles were re- 
moved for feeding. The only ectoparasites present were keds, which Avere 
present on all the animals. 

It is pointed out that the following possibilities remain unaffected: (1) The 
ingestion of the infective stages in small animals or even in plants that may 
be eaten during grazing, (2) the ingestion of the infective stages derived from 
the feces of animals acting as intermediary hosts, and (3) the direct ingestion 
of matured eggs remaining on the pastures, the least probable explanation. 

Does yeast affect the growth and infectivity of the nematode Ascaridia 
lineata (Schneider) in chickens? T. D. Beach and .1. E. Ackekt [Jour. 
Parasitol, 19 (1982), No. 2, pp. 121-129, 2). —-Contributing from the Kansas 

Experiment Station, the authors report tAVO controlled experiments involving 
262 chickens conducted with a view to determining if yeast is a factor in the 
infectivity and growth of the fowl nematode A. lineal a> when the host chickens 
are fed different forms of yeast in addition to an adequate diet. These ex- 
periments indicate that yeast does not contain a- special growth factor for this 
nematode when used in the presence of an adequate diet, nor does it, under 
the same conditions, constantly alter the degree of infestation of this nematode. 

Entomologists and entomology in Indiana, J. J. Davis (Znd. Acad. iSci. 
Proc., (1981), pp. 48-10, figs, The entomology of Indiana is dealt with 
as the presidential address of the Indiana Academy of Science by reviewing the 
work of the entomologists that have resided in the State, accompanied by 
photographic reproductions of many. Their taxonomic and economic con- 
tributions are considered in the closing part of the address. 

The effect of population density upon rate of reproduction with special 
reference to insects, D. S. Macuagan {Roy. ^oc. [Londonl Proe., ^er. B, 111 
(1982), No. B 113, pp. 481-484^ fi )- — Following an introduction the author 

deals Avith the subject under the headings of quantitative evidence from recent 
experiments, interpretation and general biological significance of the results, 
and mathematical representation of the data, presented in connection with a 
list of 17 references to the literature. 

, [Oontrlhutions on economic insects andl their control]' (Oalif. Dept. Agr. 
Mo. Bui, hi (1982), No. 1-9, pp. 311-821, 824-889, S4Z '880-8SS, 858-3S9, figs.: 
IS ). — The contributions on economic insects and their control here presented 
include the following: Ephestia flgulUella Greg., a Storage Pest Taken Feeding 
upon Fresh Grapes, by D. B. Mackie (pp. 311-315) ; Alexican Fruit Fly lAna- 
strepha ludens Loew] Infestation in the Lower Rio Grande Talley, Texas, by 
A. G. Fleury (pp. 316-321) ; Citrus Dusting Equipment, by H. 0. Lewis (pp. 
324-339) ; Dinocleus pilosm Lee. as a Garden Pe.st, by H. H. Keifer (p. 339) ; 
[Kentucky Wonder Beans] A New Host for Elm Leaf Beetle, by A. O, Browne 
(p. 347) ; The Wax Moth as an Enemy of Bees, by H. M. Krebs (pp. 350^353) ; 
and Summary of Shade-Tree Insect Activities in California for 1931, by H. B. 
■Burke (pp. 358-369)." ' 
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■ [Work ill entomology in Bfichigan] {Michigan Sta, Bien, Rpt» 

P:p. SO, 51).-— Insects, control work for wkich is briefly referred to (B. S. R., 65, 
p. 756), include tlie fruit tree leaf roller, gladiolus tlirips, ra.spberry mites 
(TetrangclHis mcimvieli and Pamtetranyclms Uicis), and flat-beaded apple 
tree borer. 

[Report of work in Montana in economic entomology] (Montana; 8ta, 
Bpt. 1931, pp. 112-4^^, figs, ^). — Under tbe beading of protection from insect 
pests, reference is made to the occurrence of and work with grasshoppers, cut- 
worms, the fruit tree leaf roller, ■ and mosquitoes. Work on the toxicity of 
insecticides is referred to. 

[Occurrence of aiid work witli economic insects in Sonth Carolina] (Bouth 
Carolina Rpt. 19S2, pp, 65-19, 115-119, figs. 5).— The insects considered 
(B. S. R., 66, p. 652) include the Japanese beetle, now found in South Carolina ; 
periodical cicada ; southern cornstalk borer, corn billbug Galendra callosus, 
control of corn ear worm in sweet corn, and boll weevil hibernation at Clemson 
College, all by O. L, Cartwright; thrips on seedling cotton (B. S. B., 65, p. 
155), by J. G. Watts; oriental fruit moth (E. S. R., 66, p. 53; 68, p. 222),, 
codling moth studies, and giant root borers (Prionus imdricornis (L.) .and 
Arcliodontes melanoptis (L.)), all by W. C. Nettles; Mexican bean beetle and 
tomato fruit worm, both by P. Sherinan ; and boll weevil studies at the Pee Bee 
Substation, by P. P. Bendy. 

[Work witli economic insects in South Dakota], H. 0. Severin (Bouth 
Dakota Bta. Rpt. 1982, pp, 19-21), — ^Brief reference is made to the progress 
of studies (B, S. R., 67, p. 50) of Oyrtacanthacrinae grasshoppers and their 
control, and pollinating agents of sweetclover. 

[Report, of work in economic entomology in Washington] (Washington 
Ool Bta. Bui 275 (1932), pp. 2S, 24, 31-34, 65, 66). — Reporting upon the work 
of the year (E. S. R., 60, p. 754), data are given on the chemistry of oil sprays, 
by K. Groves; oil sprays, toxicity of arsenicals, and efficiency of fluorine 
compounds and nicotine tamiate, by R. L. Webster, A. Spuler, and J. Marshall; 
the potato flea beetle, by A. J. Hanson at the Western Washington Station 
(B. S. E., 67, p. 578) ; and dormant sprays for scale control, sprays for fire- 
worm, and nicotine tannate in cranberry pest control, all by B. J. Crowley 
at the Cranberry Substation (E. S. R., 66, p. 750). 

[Work' in entomology , in West ’Virginia] (West Virginia Sta. Buk 254 
(1932), pp,B4-3S, fig. 1), — The work considered (B. S. R., 66, p. 553) includes 
tlmt 'With adherence' and distribution of arsenical : residues, control of the 
apple, aphids,,' the weather 'factor in insect control, and control measures for 
.garden insects.,' 

.[Report of work in entomology and-, parasitology in Wyo,Ming] (Wyo^ 
'■■ming Bta,:Rpt^^ 29). — ^The work ,of the year referred to' (E. S. 

.67, 'p.,: 57) ' includes, that, with American foulbrood,; and lungworms," by J. W. 
Scott 

'.'Transactions of the .Oerinan. , Association , of Appliedi Entomology, 19'S0' 
[trans. title] (Verhandl. Dent. Qmelk Angem. Ent., 8 (1930), pp. 87, pl. .l, 
figs. 14).— The contributions presented at the annual meeting of the association 
held in August, 1930, include the following: Conditions Affecting the Increase 
of Insects, by E. Martini (pp. 19^26) ; The Influence of Heat on the Ovi- 
position 'Of . 'Mosquitoes, ,by,',0. .Hecht , (pp. 2,6--29), ;,' Introductory .Contribution 
on the ,Bine Ceo.metrid [BupaMs piniarlus}, ,by. K. ''Friederichs, ■ (pp. ; 31-36), ; 
Biological 'Bata 'Obtained in Arsenical' Control Work. with, the ■ Pine,, Oeometrid 
IBimlus piniarim}, loj M. May (pp. 38-40).; "Findings in Control. Work '.with, 
the Pine Geometrid IBupalm pinUrius], by E. Meyer (pp. 46-44) ; The Results 
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of Control Work with the Mole Cricket IGryllotalpa vulgaris L-] in Italy (pp. 
45'-49) and Control of the Cherry Fruit Fly [Blvagoletis eerasi L.] in Italy 
(pp. 49-54), both by. E. Malenotti; Studies- of the Galleries of the Bark Beetles, 
by I. Tragardh (pp. 54-64) ; On the Distribution of the Bark Beetles (Ipidae) 
in Finland, with Particular Beference to Their Occurrence in the Northern 
Forest Reaches, by U. Saalas (pp. 65-71) ; Zoogeographical Distribution of the 
Bark Beetles in the Republic of Czechoslovakia, by A. Pfeffer (pp. 72 - 76 ) ; 
On the Appearance of and Control Work with the Horseradish Leaf Beetle 
(Phaedon cocJileariae Fab.) in Finland, by Y. Hukkinen (pp. 76-84) ; and The 
Importance of Hydrogen-Ion Concentration for the Development of Mosquito 
Larvae, by W. Buchmann (pp. 84^-87) . 

Report on the work of the entomological division, J. 0. Hutson {Ceylon 
Admin. Rpts., Sect, IV, Dept. Agr., 1931, pp. Dlll-D121).—The occurrence of 
and work with the more important insects of the year in Ceylon is dealt 
with (E, S. B., 67, p. 426). 

Principal insect pests of Cyprus, H. M. Morris (Cyprus Dept. Agr. Bui. 3 
(1932), pp. ^21-42, figs. 11). — The more important insect pests of Cyprus are 
briefly dealt with. 

Annual report of Government entomologist, 19S1, H. W. Simmonds 
(Fiji Dept. Agr. Ann. Bui, 1981, pp. 9~12). — This is a brief account of the occur- 
rence of and control wvork with the more important insects of the year, also 
of the control of noxious weeds through attack of insect enemies. 

Entomological investigations, G. A. Julius et al. {Aust. Council Sci. and 
Indus. Res. Ann, Rpt., 5 (1930-31), pp. 18-21). — ^A brief report (E. S. B., 65, 
p. 547) is given of the occurrence of and wurk with the more important insect 
pests of the year. 

Report of the chief entomologist, E. Veitch (Queensland Dept. Agr. and 
Stock, Ann. Rpt., 1931-32, pp. 51-55). — ^The occurrence of and work with the 
more imxjortant insect pests of the year are reported. 

Vegetable insects and their control, A. G. Dustan (Canada Dept. Agr. Bui. 
161, n. ser. (1932), pp. 74f ftgs. 65). practical account of vegetable insects 
and their control under Canadian conditions. 

Some pest control problems of the Argentine fruit grow’^er, H. D. Gbeene 
(Calif. Dept. Agr. Mo. Bui., 21 (1932), No. 4-6, pp. 258-268, figs. 5).— This con- 
tribution includes a list of 16 principal insect pests of Argentine citrus and some 
25 insect pests of less importance. Sixteen species are listed as xaincipal 
insect pests of general fruit crops in Argentina. 

["Contributions on fruit insects' and their control] (U7iw. Bristol, Agr. and 
Hort.Res. Sta. Ann. Rpt. 1931, pp. 71-82, pis. 4; 83-lM ; 112-117) The con- 
tributions presented (E. S. B., 67, p. 284) are as follows : Carabid Beetles 
as Strawberry Pests in the Cheddar Districts, by G. L. Walton and H. G. H. 
ICearns (pp. 77-82) (E. S. B., 66, p. 557); The Control of Capsid Bugs 
IPlesiocoris rugicolUs and Lygus paMiUnus] on Black Gurrants—Field Ex- 
periments in 1931 (pp. 83-88) and Field Trials of Tar Distillate— Heavy 
Paraffin Washes for Apple Capsid Bug (P. rugicolUs) Control (Season 1930- 
31) (pp. 89-100), both by L. N. Staniland and 0. L. Walton; and Some 
Observations on the Control of the Apple Sawfly Hoplocampa testudvnea 
(IClug.), by H. G. H. Kearns and T. Swarbriek (pp. 112-117). 

' , Coconut Committee entomological report, B. W. Paine (Fiji Dept. Agr. 
\Ann.:Bttl., 1931, pp. i-6).— This is a report upon work conducted during the 
year, particularly against the coconut spike moth (TlrathaOa trichogrumma 
Meyr,). The parasite PU^atha'bae W ilk., introduced from Java in 

February, 1930, is said to have spread rapidly in and around Suva, para- 
169743—33—5 
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sitism l}y it having readied a maximum of 62 per cent. Particular mention is 
also made of tlie occiirreoce of and work with the coconut scale (Aspidiotus 
destructor) mid the coconut leaf miner {PromecotJieca reicJiei). 

Insects of coconuts in Malaya, G. H. Corbett (Straits Settlements and Fed. 
Malay States Dept. Agr.^ Q-en. Sev'. No, 10 (1552), pp. Vil A-tlOO, pis. 15, figs. 2).— 
An account is given of the important insect enemies of coconuts in the Malay 
Peninsula, including natural enemies and means of control. 

A survey of the clamage caused by insects to hardwood timbers in Great 
Britain, R. C. Fisher, F. R. Canh, and B. A. Parkin (IQt Brit.] Bept ScL 
and Indus. Res., Forest Prod. Res. Bui. 16 (1$S2), pp. ¥1+27, pis, 11 ) .—Follow- 
ing a report of the methods employed, the conditions found are dealt with at 
length, including damage caused by Lyctus powder-post beetles (pp. 3~18) 
(E. S. R.,'61, p. 855) and damage caused by other wood-boring insects (pp. 
18 - 22 ). Consideration of the results of this rapid but extensive survey 
shows that serious losses are being caused to the timber trades as a result of 
the activities of insects, particularly of the Lyctus powder-post beetles. These 
wood borers are by far the most important of the timber insects recorded 
during this investigation. All trades and industries using susceptible hard- 
woods are involved, and each has its own part to play in the application of 
methods of control.” 

Medical entomology, R. Matheson (Springfield, III: GJiarles 0. Thomas, 
1932, pp. XII +4S9, pis. 2, figs. 211). — In this introductory text the author has 
brought together information on insects and other arthropods in their rela- 
tion to the health of man. The account is presented in 20 chapters, to each 
of which a list of references to the more important literature is appended. 

Insecticides and their uses, J. J. Davis (Purdue Univ., Pharm. Ext. Ser. 1 
(19S2), pp. 56, figs. 6). — ^This is a practical summary of information on the 
subject contributed from the Indiana Experiment Station. 

Rotenone, the; active, principle of derris root, I— XIII [trans. title], S. 
Takei, S. Miyajima, and M. Ono (Inst. 'Phys. ami Clieni. Res. {Tohyo] Sol 
Papers, 19 (1932), No. 876, pp. 26). — A report on the chemistry of rotenone. 

Fermenting baits for trapping Elateridae and Oerambycidae (Ooleop.) , 
A. B. Ohamreain and 5. N. Knotl (Bnt. News, +3 (1932), No. 10, pp. 253- 
257) . — 'Fermenting baits consisting of various grades of molasses or brown sugar 
mixed with water were successfully employed by the authors during the past 
five years as attrahents in collecting various beetles in Pennsylvania. A list 
is given of the captures of Elateridae, Melasidae. Oerambycidae, Oleridae, and 
Buprestidae. 

'■ The' effect of hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation on the subsequent growth 
; of:'pecan nursery stock, R. 7. WmMOT (Fla. Bnt., 16 (19S2), No. 2, pp. 28-SO).— 
The differences observed between fumigated trees and checks, which are 
recorded in detail in tabular form, led to the conclusion that under the con- 
clitions of the experiment the fumigation of pecan nursery stock does not have 
a detrimental effect upon its succeeding growth. 

;;;Th© Orthoptera of Minnes^^ M. Hebard (Minnesota Sta. Tech. Bui 85 
(1932), pp. 61, fig. 1). — The introduction to this contribution includes a list of 
localities in Minnesota cited in the report, with indication of their faunal 
relationship. A key is given to the species of Ortlioptera found in the State 
(pp. 7-20). Notes are then presented on the 129 species and races known to 
occur in the State, representing the Blattidae, Phasmidae, Acrididae, Tetti-' 
goniidae, and Gryllidae. 

[The range grasshopper problem], E. D. Bale (Arimna Sta. Rpt 1932, 
p. 90). — brief statement of the findings of the year. 
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Tlie correlation of sunspot periodicity with grasshopper itactuatioii in 
Manitoba, N. Griddle (Canad Field Nat., Jf6 (1982), No, 9, pp. 195-199, pj. 1)- 
This clisciission of the subject is presented in connection with a list of 28 
references to the literature. , . ■ 

Further studies of the biology of the migratory locust (Pachytyliis 
migrator ioicles Eeiche and Fairin. ) , Locustidac Orthoptera, S. S. Gonzales 
{Fhilippine Jour. Agr., S {1982), No. 1, pp. 1--S8, pis. 7).— -Studies of P. migra- 
torioid'CS, coininenced in December, 1928, and conducted in the laboratory at 
Alabang, Rizal, and in lields of the several Provinces infested with the pest, 
are reported upon. Considerable damage has been done by this grasshopper to 
Philippine crops, particularly rice, corn, sugarcane, and coconut. 

The life of the religious mantis, L. Binet {La Pie de la Mante Religieuse. 
Paris: Vigot Bros,, 1981, pp. 93, figs, 5), — ^This is an account of the morphology 
and biology of Mantis reUgiosa L., presented in connection with a bibliography 
of six pages. 

Bionomics of some thrips injurious to cultivated plants in south India, 
T. V. Kamakeishna Ayyae {Agr. and Livestock in India, 2 {1932), No. 4, pp. 
391-403, pis. 4^ fig- — The species of thrips here dealt with include Bcirto- 
thrips dorsalis Hood, a major i>est of the chili or pepper crop and occurring on 
other plants, including castor ; the onion thiips ; rice thrips {Thrips oryme W.) ; 
grapevine thrips {EMplphoro thrips oruentatus H.) ; sugarcane thrips {Bregnm- 
tothrips ramakrisJmae Bagn.) ; banded wing thrips {Seliothrips indieus Bagn.) ; 
red-banded thrips; greenhouse thrips ; turmeric thrips {Fanchaetothrips indieus 
Bagn.) ; and the Mimusops thrips {Arrhenothrips ramakrishnae H.). 

Report of a study of the morphology, biology, and control of Haplo- 
tiirips cottei VulL, a new enemy of carnations in Egypt, A. A. A. B. Ghabn 
{Zur Biologie und Bekdmpfiing eines Neuen NelkenschadUngs atis der Oruppe 
der Thysanopteren in Aegypten. Inaug, Biss., Lajidto. Hochsch., Berlin, ilBSFl, 
pp. 11, figs. [2d]). — The biology and control of a new thrips enemy of carnations 
ill .Egypt is dealt with. 

Thrips as pests of glasshouse xdants, E. R. Speyer {Expt. and Res. Bta., 
Cheshunt, ' Herts, Ann. Mpt., 11 {1931), pp. 4.9-5^.) -“^The species noted are the 
onion thrips and the rose thrips (Thrips fuscipmnis HaL). 

Oontributions towards a knowledge of the Thysanpptera of Egypt, I— VII, 
H. Pmesner {But Boo, Roy. Bnt. Egypte, 22 (1929), Nos. 1-3, pp. ' 59-63, figs. 7; 
4, pp. 211-219, figs, 6*; 23 (1930), No. 1, pp. 6-15, figs. 7; 24 {1931), No. 2, pp. 
127-131, figs. 2; 25 (1932), No. 1-2, pp. 2-12, figs. 5, pp. 17-23, pi 1, ngs. 6, 
pp. 45-51, figs. 2).— Included in these contributions are descriptions of 7 new 
genera and .16' new .species, 

A biological study ,, of the Bxuniptera which attack the . filbert nut tree in 
Sicilia Ftrans. title], P*.B. Boseixi {Bol Lah. Zool. Gen. e Agr. R, 1st. Buper. 
Agr. Portici, 26 (1932), pp. 142-309, pis. 2, figs. 52).— An extended ' account in 
three parts, ■ 

A contribution to the knowledge of Anarsia lineatella Zell, and notes 
011 ^ Reciirvaria nanella .Hbn. ftrans, title ]■■, G. Puppini {Bol. Lah. Ent. R. Ist 
Super. Agr.' Bologna, 3 (1930), pp. 182-220, pis. 2, figs. IS). — An account. of the 
peach , twig borer, which in north Italy has two generations that attack almond, 
peach, apricot, plum, cherry, etc.,’ and of the lesser bud moth, .which mines.' the, 
fruits of a ■ variety of, deciduous ■ trees. A list Is . given of 58 references' to the 
literature. /' 

.;. 0.1imatexind 'Helopeltis. — The infiuence 'of relative huinid!.ty' 0 «i.,.Helo* 
peltis... ill .Snurntra . [trana title], J./lv. de Jon.g {Arch. TheemU.' Nedertmd. 
'Indi^r'NO'. $' (1931), 'pp. 135-142, fig. 1; Eng. ahs., p. 142}.— It Is pointed '''out that 
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althO'Bgli more tban. 15 years liave elapsed since Helopeltis was first cliscovered 
oil tea in Snmatra, tJbie species 1ms neyer developed as a pest and it is con- 
sidered highly improbable that it will ever do so. 

■ The colfee capsid Inig (Ijygns siiuoiiyi Rent.) and inse of keroseiK,^ 
extracts of pyretlimiii for the control of “ Lygiis ” and “Aiitcstia/’ E. H. 
Le Pelley {Kenya Colony Dept. Agr. Bui. 2^ (1982)^ pp. 18).— The first prut of 
this contribution (pp. 1-5) deals with L. simony i and part 2 (pp, 5-18) with 
kerosene extracts of pyre thrum for the control of L. simonyi and A. orhifalts 
UneaticoUis. (Westw.) Sthl. 

The food ' plants of the leaf hoppers formerly included In the genus 
Platymetopins Bnrm., E. D. Ball (Oanad. Ent., 64 (1932), No. 11, pp. 

255). — Observations of species of eight genera formerly referred to the genus 
Platymetopins are recorded. It is pointed out that observations of the last few 
years have shown that in a number of important groups the food plants are 
rarely, if ever, grasses, as was previously supposed to be the case. 

The larger horned citrus bug (Biprorulus bibax Breddin)^ W. A. T. 
SUMMEEviLLE {Queensland Dept, Agr, and Btooh, Div. Bnt. and Plant Path. Bui. 
8 (^19S1) ^ pp. S7^ pis. 9). — This contribution deals with B. Uhaw in Queensland, 
its morphology, biology, and means of control. 

The ApMdae of Colorado, Part n, G. P. Gillette and M. A. Palmee (Ann. 
Ent. 8oc. Amer., 25 (19S2), No. 2, pp. 369-496, figs. 108).— The second part of 
this contribution from the Colorado Experiment Station (E. S. E., 67, p. 53) 
deals with the tribe Aphini and the subtribe Aphina. Keys are given for the 
separation of the genera represented, particularly the genus Aphis, represented 
by 73 species and 1 variety, and Ehopalosiphum, represented by 13 species. The 
genus Flabellomicrosiphum is erected and 1 species described as new. 

Six new apMds from Florida, with description of the sexual forms of 
another species, A. K Tissot (Fla. Ent., 16 (1932), No. 1. pp. 1-13, figs. 50). — 
This contribution from the Florida Experiment Station gives descriptions of 
three new species of the genus Cinara and one each of the genera Calaphis, 
Neosymdobius, and Therioaphis. 

: Three new^ aphids of the tribe Oliaitophorini, A. N. Tissot (Fla. Ent., 
16 (1932), No. 2, pp. 17-24, figs. 29). — In this contribution from the Florida 
Experiment Station Ohaitophorus longipes and Bipha minuta, both found feed- 
ing on the leaves and twigs of willows at Gainesville, Fla., and PatoMa o'hscnira, 
rather common on the leaves of some of the oaks in northern BTorida, are 
described as new to science 

The lautaua bug (Mysore Dept. Agr. Giro. 46 (1931), pp. S, pis. 2 ). — ^It Is 
pointed out that in Mysore the greenhouse ortheisia does not coniine it:self to 
lantana, a list being given of 36 different cultivated plants whieli it is laiowii 
to attack. 

' ■ ' Colfee mealy bug research, H. C. James (Kenya Colony Dept Agr. But IS 
y (1932},' pp. -18). — discussion of ■ work under way in Kenya with species of 
' Fseudococeus. 

Biology 'Of the pink mealy bug of sugar caiie, Triouymus 'Sacehar! 
(CockereE) , ' iu the 'Philippiues, L. B. Uichanco and' F. B, , Villanueva 
(Philippine' Agr., 21 (1932), No. 4, pp. 205-276, pis. 8, figs. 14).— In this contri- 
bution from the Philippine Experiment Station the author deals with one of 
the most common of the sucking insects of sugarcane, P. saoohari, it being of 
wide distribution in the Archipelago and found in all months of the year. 

, The account' is presented, in' connection with a four-page,"list ■ of ■ references' tO' 
': the, literature.' , 

"; ':CoKtributions.to. a knowledge of thO' white dies (Aleurodidae) '.'of "Egypt. 
I."'H..Briesner and 'M. Hosny. (Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, md Bol. Ber. ' Bui ' 121" 
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pp, S, pis, ()).— -Tills first contribution consists of a description and notes 
on tlie life history and habits of a new species of Siplioninus which is a pest 
on pomegranates, namely, granat-L A brief account ot Mnmrski' partenopea 
Masi, which parasitizes this new white fly, is included. 

Tlie effects of teiiiporatiire ioitl iuimidity om OFiposition, iiiciihatioii, 
and emerge rice In the liic insect, Imccifer (Tacliarclla) lacca Kerr (Cocci- 
dae), aiicl on the reswltliig lac crop, P. M. Glover, P. S. Negi, M., P. Misra, 
and S. N. Gitfxa {Indkm Lac Res. Imt. Bui. 6 (W32), pp. 18). — This is a report 
of observations conducted in continuation of tliose by Negi, previously noted 
(E. S. B., 62, p. 854), 

Ooiiiparative study of lac hosts, with special reference to Acacia catecliii 
and Cassia florida, A. K. THAivtm {Indmi Lac Res. Inst. Bui. 9 (1982), 
pp. 8). — Among the factors which influence the suitahility of a host for lac 
infection, the sap reaction and sap density have been found to be of possible 
importance. In the case of 0. florida it has been shown that the amount of 
available food sui)plies and seasonal growth periods offer no explanation of its 
unsuitability. 

Investigations on two wdiite wasc scales (Ceroplastes) as pests in Aus- 
tralia, E. H. Zeck (Agr, Gasi. ISf. B. Wales, 48 (1982), No. 8, pp. 611-616, figs, 
4), — This contribution relates to the Indian white wax scale 0. cerifenis, found 
on Ksome garden plaids and native shrubs, and the African white wax scale 
V. destructor, which infests citrus orchards. 

Ii<‘port II, poll a collection of Clierinkiae (Hoiiioptera) from New Zea- 
land, Cl. h\ Fkimms and F. I). Klyver (Ncid Zeal. Inst. Trans, and Proa., 68 
(1982), pt. 1, pp. pis. Id).— Twenty-seven species of this group of eco- 

nomic insects are recognized as occurring in New Zealand, of which 22 are de- 
scribed as new to science. The genus Ctenarytaina is erected. 

, The plum scale (Eiilecanhtm corni Boiiche) in the Province of Trieste 
[trans. title], N. Cusciawna (BqI. Lai). Zool. Gen. e Agr. B. 1st. Buper. Agr. 
P-(jrti(d,'24 (1029-1981), pp. 279-298, figs. 7). — ^An account of the morphology, 
biology, and control of E. corni, officially known as the European fruit leca- 
Ilium, ill the Italian Province of Trieste, 

Caterplllai* jiests o^f the tea plant, and of green niaiiiire plants and shade 
trees In, use, on tea estates, 11, HI, E. A. Andrews (Indian Tea Assoc., Bci 
Dept. ' Quart. Jour., 1981, Nos. S, pp. 129-188; 4f PP^ 1^0-202). — These accounts 
are in eontinnation of that previously noted (E. S, Li., 63, p. 52). 

' A contribution to the knowledge of Hypoiiomeiita padelliiS' I j., H. 
cognatellns Him., and H. viginiipunctatiis Betz, [trans. title], A. Servadei 
iBM. Lai)., Ent. M. 1st. Buper. „Agr. Bologna, S (1980), pp. '254-801, pis. 5,^nm. 
19).— A report of studies of the morphology, biology, and control of tlie ermine 
nM)th, an eiumiy of tixe apple, hawthoni, and plum; of II . oognatellus, living on 
EuonymMS ^e.nropam and E. japonica; and’ of Jf. on Bedmn 

maMmwn. 

Sod web'worms and tlieir, control, in lawns and golf greens,. W. B.cNorle- 
(IL B. Dept.,. Agr. Giro., 24-8 (1982), pp. 4). — A brief account is given of the life 
history and habits of larvae of moths of the genus Crambns,, known: -as,,,, sod 
webwoniis, , which .caused, severe, 'injury: to lawns "amT golf ,g,reens during "the 
,' summer of 1631, a,iid 'of their natural and 'artificiar ' control. ■ While ■ naturai 
enemies have usually hel cl these . pests in, check, the inf esta,t ion may "become,, 
heavy and artificial control measures necessary. 

In expori.rn,entid Gontrol,'work„,commercial:py rethrum, extract, 'l,',"oz." tol4 ,ga'1,, 
of water, applied to the infested' turf -at "thO' rate of 'about !■ gal^:,to,' 'l.stpC'y 
, of ,■ surface, 'gave; good control. "'"Homemade kerosene 'emulsio,n, made,: according 
t,0:„the following 'formula,^ also 'gave.. excellent control: ,1' lb. of laundry soap, 
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1 gal. of boiling water, 0.5 gal. of kerosene, thoroughly’' eiiiiilsified. One part: 
of this Stock emulsion was diluted with 50 parts of water and applied to the 
infested turf' at the rate of about 1 gal. to 1 sq. ycL of surface, application 
being made with an ordinary watering pot or sprinkling caii. Other insecti- 
cides tested, including carbon disulfide emulsion, Paris green, lead arsenate, 
40 per cent nicotine sulfate, poisoned bran mash bait, calcium cyanide dust, 
and soclinm cyanide solntion gave little or no control. 

' The relation' of hydrocyanic acid gas concentration and temperature to 
the Mil of the larvae in hibernacnla of t!ie pecan leaf case hearer, Mineola 
jnglandis (IheB.), R. J. Wilmot aud F. W. Walicer (Fla, FmL, 16 (19 SB), 
No, B, p2), BS~28). — This is a joint contribution from the Florida State Plant 
Board and the Florida Experiment Station, the details of which are presented 
in tabular form. The work shows that 100 per cent control of the larvae of 
the pecan case bearer in hibernacula can be obtained only with an exposure 
of at least 30 minutes to a concentration of 0.20 per cent hydrocyanic acid 
gas or more when the temx)erature in the fumigation box is held at 90° F. 
A control of 100 per cent may be attained in 30 minutes at 71° if the concen- 
tration is approximately 0.72 per cent hydrocyanic acid gas. 

A study' of the forage moth, I^tycopoda herbariata F. ■ [trans. title], Gr.'S. 
OAD^ntTRA (BoL Lab, Zool, Gen. e Agr, B. 1st, Super. Agr. PortiGi, B4 {1929--^ 
19Sl)i pp, BSS-B66, figs, 10),— An account is given of the morphology, biology, 
and imf>ortance of this enemy of forage crops. 

A morphological and biological note on Simaethis nemorana BDb. [trans. 
title], N, CnsciANNA (Boh Lab. Gen. e Agr. E. Scuola Super. Agr. Portici, 
29 il9B^), PP^ l^-^h figs, 11). — A tineid moth which causes serious injury to 
the fig in Italy, particularly through feeding on the leaves, is dealt with. 
Information on five hymenopterous and two dipterous parasites is included. 

T caterpillar Tortrix pronnbanla Hb. [trans. title], C. Colizza 

(Bol. Lab. Zool. Gen. 6 Agr, R. Scuola Super. Agr, Portici, 20 (1927), pp. 42-59, 
figs, 9),— An account of the morphology, biology, and parasites of a tortricid 
that attacks the shoots and leaves of the carnation in Italy. 

The ' insect parasites and predators of Pyrausta nubilalis Hbii. [trans. 
title], A. Goiuanich (BoL Lab. Ent. B. 1st. Super. Agr. Bologna, 4 (19S1), pp. 
77-218, pU. 2, figs. SS; abs. in Rev, Appl. Ent., 20 (1982), Sg 7\ A, No, 8, pp. 445 , 
contribution to the knowledge of the insects attacking hemp deals 
at length with enemies of the European corn borer, the most imiwrtarit enemy 
. of the crop in ■ Europe. Some 100 species of. parasites, hyperparasites, and 
predators recorded from various parts of the w.orld up to the 'Cnd of 1931 are 
reviewed, with notes on their distribution and the synonymy, morphology , and 
biology of many. A, list of 212 re:tei*ences to the literature is inclu/led. 

■ A 'biography of the Angonmois grain moth, P. Simmons and G. W. Elling- 
ton ':(Aw«.B'Ut''jSoc. Amer., 25 (1982), No, 2, pp, 265-281). — 'B\)nowing an intro- 
duction, the authors deal briefly with the Angoumois grain moth, its history 
in Europe and in the United States, and its world spread, 

/'A contribn^^^ to .'the knowledge of the ' Angonmois gra'in moth (SIto- 
'.. troga'.':cerealella':'Oliv.) [trans. title], G. S. Oanbuiu (Bol ^ Lab.' Zool. Gen. e 
"iAgr,.B,'SeuolaEuper, Agr. Portici, 19 ( 1926 ), pp. 19-102, figs' 18)',— contri- 
bution is presented in connection with a seven-page list of references to the 
literature. • ■ ■ 

Observations on the flight of noctnid, 'moths,; W. W. Stanley (Ann, .Ent. 
Soc. Amer.., '2S (1982), No. 2, pp. 'Sdd-308) Xhis'contributibn from, the' .'Tennes- 
see Exi^eriment Station gives aTist of .29 species. and 3' unideiitlfied ' species 0 
metuid moths caught at night on .a' H-sto.ry ' and an . 18.-sto.ry .building'' '"in 
Knoxville, .Tenn. 
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Progress report on studies of the iiale western cutworm, Agrotis 
orthogonia Morrison, F. P. Eshbaugh ([Oklahoma] Panhandle 8ta., Pan- 
handle BuL 45 (193S), pp. 14, figs. S ). — This is a report of studies of the pale 
western cutworm in the Panhandle region of Oklahoma, studies of which pest in 
Montana by Cook and others have been noted (E. S. R., 63, p. 159). The ac- 
count considers the area infested, oV)servations on its life history, diiferentia- 
tion of related species, and natural and artificial control. 

So far as can be ascertained, the pest made its first invasion of the Paiihandle 
of Oklahoma in 1928, the eggs laid resulting in a generation of cutworms in the 
spring of 1929 of sufficient size to cause damage to several hundred acres of 
wheat. In 1930 it appeared in still larger nnmbers, fields in two western coun- 
ties of the Panhandle having been invaded to such an extent that comparatively 
few were entirely free from damage to a greater or lesser degi*ee. It has caused 
damage in all three of the Panhandle counties. Feeding on the tender wheat 
stems just below the surface of the soil, the larvae soon cause the plants to 
turn yellow and gradually die, leaving bare spcts in the field where the invasion 
takes place. 

Observations on a unidirectional flight of army cutworm moths and their 
possible bearing on aestivation, J. H. Pepper {Canad. End., 64 (1932), No. 
11, pp. 241 , 242 ) • — ^This contribution from the Montana Experiment Station 
reports upon the collection of army cutwomi moths on July 14, 1931, in a 
canyon near Bozeman, Mont., during what appeared to be a rather definite 
flight of the moths. Observations of this flight suggest that possibly a migra- 
tion occurs to higher elevations, where estivation may be successfully com- 
pleted at lower temperatures than those experienced on the plains. 

Light traps kill insects (Amer. Agr., 129 (1932), No. 38, p. 6). — In light 
trap experiments conducted in orchards at Hilton, N. Y., during a period of 
four years, the fruit from the lighted unsprayed trees and the nnlighted sprayed 
trees was of about the same quality, but more than twice as good with respect 
to codling moth injury as that on trees which received no protection. The 
fruit from trees that were both sprayed and lighted was, on the average, about 
three times better than the unsprayed lighted trees and nnlighted sprayed 
trees and six times better than the unsprayed unlighted trees as regards codling 
moth injury, as shown by the data thus far tabulated. 

The races of A. maciiiipeimis, L. W. Haci^ett, E. Martini, and A. Missieoli 
(Amer. Jour. Eyg., 16 (1932), No. 1, pp. 137-162, figs. J).— The authors describe 
the structural diffierenees between the eggs, larvae, and male hypopygia of the 
two races of Anopheles maouUpmnis, namely, A. ^iiaculipennw lahraneMae Flni. 
and A. macuUpennis measeae Flni. It is pointed out that the use of the egg 
as a differentiating character should make it possible to classify A. macwli- 
pennis populations and to detei*mine the bionomics of each race and' its relation 
to the transmission of malaria. 

' The effects of heat and of cold upon' ASdes (Stegomyia) aegypti, N. G. 
Davis (Amer. Jour. Eyg Id (1932), No. 1, pp. I77~I0i)."-~Part 1 of this contri- 
bution deals with the survival of yellow-fever mosquito eggs under abnorinal 
temperature conditions (pp. 177-183) and part 2 with the effect of high and of 
low temperatures Upon the vital activities of adult yellow-fever mosquitoes (pp. 
183-189). ' ■ ■ , , 

'"'The seasonal life history of Anopheles maciilipennis with , reference'; to 
hnnaidity . reqiiireinents and ♦^ hibernation,” S. B.' Freeborn (Amer. ^ Jour. 
'Eyg.,16:X1932). '^ Ng.'l,'Pp. 215-223, figs. 3). the, central Bacra"mento" Valley 
df-,0hlifo,imia, .whefe^'t^^^ are' six ■; generations of A. ''maculipennis Meig.,,''the 
adults of the second and possibly the third generation are said to have a rela- 
tively short life, too short to transmit malaria but long enough to oviposit. 
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Iiiformation on tlie seasoiiiil ribinidnii.ce of adults aiitriarvne based tipoii Aveekly 
catches,, siirvivai o,l: adults at given temperatures and varying iuiiiiidities, etc., 
are sumiiiariKed in graph form. 

[Ooiitribiitioiis on tlie biology aiui iiiethoils of study of aiioplieliiie mos- 
quitoes] Jour. Jltig., 16 {lM2)y No. 3, pp. S32-8U, .'i) — -Tlie coiitri-^ 

butious presented , include tlie following: On Large Beale Hearing ot A:nopheieH 

qii04rimmmJa'tus in Oa,,i)tivity, by M. lA Loyd and T. L. Oain, ;jr. (pp. 8d2 

835) ; and A note on t.Ue Preparation of Anoptieline Disseelions for .Exarri illa- 
tion, (pp. 836r~S38) and Methods for the M'anijnilation and Conservation, of 
Anopheline Imagines (pp. S39-~S4:4), both by M. F. Boyd. 

Certain pathological effects of ultra-violet radiation on, mosquito larvae 
and pupae, BI. E. BIacGekgor (Roy. Soc. ILomJo^i], Proc., Ber. B, 112 (1932), 
No. B 77//, pp. 27-38, pi. 1 ). — Irradiation of the larvae and pupae of the yellow- 
fever mosquito and Gulew (Gulcw) pipieiis L. with ultra-violet radiation has 
been shown to cause a peculiar form of fatal injury to the insects. “Par- 
ticulars are given of the teelinic eiiniloyecl and of the results of numerous 
experiments that were carried out to determine the wave lengths of the radia- 
tions responsible for this particular type of injury, the ininiinum exposure 
required for the production of ' paralysis,’ to ascertain the relative susceptibility 
of larvae of various instars and also of pupae, and the effect of * local’ irradi- 
ation. The histolysis of the tissues which results is found to be of a progressive 
type, affecting not only the cells which have themselves been subjected io 
irradiation hut also the adjacent ceils from which the injury continues to 
spread. The histological nature of the injury is briefly described.” 

The' effect of various, chemicals on the larva and pupa of Ciilcx piplcms 
at various temperature.^, B. ,T. Baeoody (Jour. BUsha Mitchell Sol. Soc., 48 
{1932)' p N 0 ., 1, pp. The tests here reported have shown that in solu- 

tions of chemicals the death of larval and pupal mosquitoes occurs more 
quichly at higher than at low^er temperatures, tests Iiaviiig been made at 5. 
11; and 23® 0, Tlie larger larvae are more resistant than those of smaller 
size, and pupae are more resistant than larvae, iirobably because of tougher 
integument. Iodine was quite effective as an insecticide, against larvae Imt not 
against pupae. It wms found that a O.0PO4 per cent mixture of copper sullhte, 
mercuric chloride, iodine, and formaldehyde Idils larvae and pu{iae overnigliit. 
It is, thought that tills mixtu're has pos.sibilities of beeomj,!ig at; (dfedive 
larvicide.' 

; ,Now; ilersey Mosquito Exteriiiinatioii ' A..s'sociati,oii,, ,i!h'ietc<:vut!i Jiiviiiial 
,iiieetlng (N, J. Mosquito Bwtermin. Assoc. Proc., 19 (1932), pp, .,/d5+[i3], 
-“The contributions presented, at this meeting (E. S. It.,, 05, p, 050) 
include the following: Notes on the More Important Blosquitoes of W'esi'e',rii 
Canada, by B., Hearle (pp. 7-14) ; What, Workers with Mosquil’(',)es Havc^ Aneoni- 
plished around the World in 1930 and 1931, by F, 0. Bisliopp (PP. 15 -30) ; 
A," Summary of' New Jersey’ Aiosquito. Control Acconipiisbments in 1931, !)y 
F. W. Miller, (pp. 37-52);; The Extent of 'the Alosquito P,roblem 'i,n Oonn(^<diout 
ahd Its, , Solution, by -W. E, Britton and ,B. G, Botsford (pp. 52-55)'; Bewage 
,'T,reatment Works ^and Blosquito Breeding, by W. Eudolfs (pp. 50-60) ; ,A Mes- 
sage,', from The',' Fec1er,ated Women’s Clubs of 'New' Jersey,, by IL G. ,Heine (i>p. 
'"01-03) '; Blosqiiito Controb Activities' and Investigations of the United ,Sta,tes 
Public Health Service, by ' L. L. Williams, jr. (pp. ' 64-69-) ,; The , Bevelop- 
meat and Use of Machinery for Crushing Grasses, Reeds, and Bedgt^s on tiu‘ 
Salt Marshes, by J. P. Pete,rson, (pp.' . 70 - 72 '),;' The 'Aeroplane 'as 'an '' A 
InspecUon and Survey Work, by F. W. Miller (pp. 73-78) ; Tlie Blosquiio 
Problem and a Resume of Current Control Activities on Cape Cod, by IL IVIylire 
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(l>p. 79-Sl) ; OIjservations on the Biology of Mansonia perturham (Walk.) 
Diptera, Cullcidae, by T. E. McNeel (pp. Ol-OG) ; The Use of the Aeroplane for 
the Distribution of Oils and Larvicides, by R. L. Vaiiiiote (pp. 97~10'2) ; The 
Bfl'oi't to Control Mosquitoes in New York City, by T. E. Freston (pp. 102-104;) ; 
Tile Developiuent of Meclianical Equipment for Samiding the Mosquito Fauna 
and Some Results of Its Use, by T, 3. Ileacllee (pp. 100-128) ; One Year’s 
JSxperience with I‘yrethrum Larvieide, by h. W. Smith (pp. 128-131) ; and Mos- 
quito Control in Nassau County, by E. Butchard (pp. 131-133). 

Some stiitlies on the breeding media, development, and stages of the eye 
gnat Hippelates pnsio Loew (Diptera: Ohloropidae) , D. G. Hall, je, 
(Amef\ Jour, llyg., 16 (19B2)^ No. 3, pp. 854-864, figs. 8). — This is a report of 
studies of IL pusio, which is abundant in southern California and one of 
the limiting factors in the development of the Coachella Valley. The adults 
of this eye gnat are said to be present in this locality during the entire 
year, but are most abundant in the spring and fall. “ Oviposition may occur 
throughout the year, the eggs being deposited singly and promiscuously on or 
near the larval food. The incubation period varies with the temperature and 
moisture, averaging about 3.7 days during favorable seasons. The larvae are 
capable of developing on excrement and in a number of decaying materials. 
On human excrement the length of the larval stage averaged about 11.4 days, 
upon dog manure the length of the stage averaged about 8.7 days, and upon de- 
caying oranges about 17 days. Fermenting or sour substances were unfavorable 
for larval growth. The larvae developed readily on excrement and upon mate- 
rials ill advanced stages of decay. Figs were found unfavorable when sour but 
very favorable when the fruit was broken down by decomposition. Pupation 
occurs either in the food upon which the larvae develop or in the sand 
surrounding such media. The depth in the medium at which pupation occurs 
depends upon the amount of moisture present. The average pupal stage was 
found to be about 9.8 days. 

These studies suggest that the problem is one of sanitation as well as one of , 
agricultural practice.” 

A box-type trap to aid in the control .of eye gnats and blowflies,' D. 0. 
Paeman (17. B. Dept. Agr. Cire. S7/7 (19S2), pp. 4i i -)* — This account consists 

of an illustrated description of a new trap devised by the author for capturing 
the eye gnat Hippelates pmio Ijoow, together with its operation and the results 
obtained from its use. 

It is said that at the present time this type of trap is' the principal reliance 
for control of tiie eye gnats in tluit valley, where the eye gnat population appears 
to 'have been decimated during the last 'two seasons by its use. One of these 
traps captured 988,000 eye gnats and 2.5 gal. of flies of various species in 9 days, 
practically lOO per cent of the eye gnats having been Yemales. Tests indicate 
that the' traps' are also quite eflicient in 'cap'turing screw worm flies and black 
blowflies i'Phormia regina Meig,)'.'' It is pointed out that this type of trap can 
■be' accommodated to 'many sizes, the larger traps being used for disposal of large 
quantities of gar!.:)age and large carcasses of , ranch animals; insects .can he pre- 
vented' from' entering the bait chamber to. breed; and that insects, breeding in' the ' 
bait chambers are retained. The' work indicates that a windmill bait'' agitator,, 
installed in the ' box-type 'trap may increase the catch of blowfl.ies and' does,"" 
materially increase ' the catch of eye gnats. 

', 'Late 'fall activity and .spring emergence of the Hessian Af in , lo wa, ' G. ' d."' 
'DE'AKU 'and' G.,C,' {Amh'Hnt. Boo. Amer., $5 (19$2), No,. '2, pp: A45-^$0,'''' 

g)'.— This' contribution' from '.the' .Iowa' Experiment Station ' reports' '.upon 
obS',e'r'vatSbnS'made'ef .the Hessian' fly 'in ''several localities' in Iowa.'' ^ "■ 
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Buffalo fly iiivestigatioM.s : A note on the ■ occurrence of Hydrotaea 
australis Mallocli iii northern Australia, I. M. Maokekbas (/own Council 
BoL and Indus. Res. [Awst], 5 {1982), Ro. 4, pp. 253, 254), —A brief account of 
a miiseid fly whose larvae live in dung and are predatory upon the larvae of 
other 'flies, including the stable fly, horn fly, and the buffalo fly, all of which 
breed in cattle or buffalo dung. 

Investigations on the hutfalo fly (Lyperosia exigiia cle MiflJ.) and its 
parasites in /ava and northern. Australia, B. Handschin (Aust. Council 8ci 
and Indus. Res. Pamphlet SI (1932), pp. 24, fips. In this contribution on 
L. ewigua, attention is given to its control by natural enemies. Descriptions 
of two new species of the genus Spalangia from northern Australia and the 
Soenda (Sunda) Islands, namely, B. orientaUs reared from puparia of L. exlgmi 
and other Muscidae and sundaica reared from musdd puparia, are given in 
an appendix by L. B. Graham. 

Information on Agria maiiiillata Pandelld (Diptera— Sarcophagidae) 
[trans, title], A. Servadei (Bol. Lab. Ent. R. 1st. Super. Ayr. Bologna, 4 (1931), 
pp. 73-76, pi. 1, figs. 2 ). — The larvae attacking Eyponomeuta padellus L. on 
apple and hawthorn were found to be those of a sarcophagid, A. mamittata. 
A description is given of the grown larva, together with information on the 
biology and methods of dissemination of the parasite. 

Observations on the behaviour of the sarcophagid fly rWohlfahrtia' vigil 
(Walk.), N. Ford (/owr. Parasitol, 19 (1932), No. B, ac- 

count of observations made during the summer of 1931 of the behavior of 
W. vigil, the larvae of which cause cutaneous myiasis in infants and young 
mammals, deals particularly with larviposltion. 

Fly strike of sheep: A natural phenomenon, F. G. Holdaway {Jour. 
Council Bci. und Pidm. Res. [Aust.}, 5 (1932), No. 4, P2>- 205-211 ). — “Evidence 
regarding the attraction of blowflies, the oviposition responses of the female 
flies, the development of the larvae, and the succession of flies in carcasses 
and on living sheep is cited in support of the contention that bacterial activity 
in wool is a forerunner to strike in much the same way as bacterial activity 
on the skin and in the hair of dead mammals is a forerunner to attraction of 
flies and development of larvae thereon.” 

A list of 31 references to the literature is included. 

Some studies of the dipterous fauna of the poultry yard in Quebec in 
relation to parasitic troubles, A. D. Baker {Poultry Bci., 12 (1933), No. 1, 
pp. This paper presents the results of studies of the Dlptera present in 

poultry yards in Quebec, members of which order of insects are considered to 
be the most noticeable and probably the most prevalent invertebrate forms 
present , ■ 

Observations on some parasites of Oscinella frit Dinn., Part II, A. D. 
iMMs {ParaMtology, 24 (1932), No. S, pp. 440-447, figs. In this continuation 
of the account previously noted (K B. K., 63, p. 259), the author draws the 
following conclusions from observations made at Harpenden, England, during 
the, years 1926 to 1930, inclusive: '■ 

** The extent of destruction of the stem generation of 0. frit through the 
agency of parasites increases progressively with the normal advance of the 
season. When the host insect infected oats that were sown between February 
28 and March 15, the. mean percentage destroyed by parasites was 23. When 
the sowing dates of oats were between March 20 and April 25, the mean per- 
centage of host insects destroyed by parasites was 43.5. The increase in 
Intensity.' of parasitiEation appears'' to be correlated with, an annual seasona,! 
increase "in the paiasite,. population. .■ 'Three species of, primary parasites 'Were 
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involveci, viz, tlie cynipid Rhoptromeris emera Htg., the proctotrypid 
Loxotropa tritoma Thoms., and the chalcid Halticopfera fusGW07'nis (Walk.). 
A fourth species of parasite, viz, the chalcid GalUtula diooi07' Spin., occurred 
in smaller numbers, and its status was undetermined. The possibility of its 
being a secondary parasite requires investigation. The species 0. Moolor is 
recorded for tire first time as a parasite .of 0, frit, and a detailed description 
of the insect is given.” 

Studies oil the biology and control of the corn-seed maggot ( Cliortophila 
cilicrura Rond.) [trans. title], V. N. Rejkach (Rekatch) {TruSp PriM. Bot.,. 
G-emt, i Selelc. (Bui Appl. Bot., Genet and Plant-Breeding) , 26 (1981), No, S, 
pp. 267-285, figs. 8; Eng. abs., p. 284, 285). — This contribntion from the Azer- 
baidzhan (Azerbaijan) Experiment Station, Gandzha, Transcaucasian S. F. S. R., 
Soviet Union, reports upon studies of the biology and control of a dipterous 
pest which has caused severe damage to cotton, leguminous plants, and the 
cereals. In 1926 tlie yield of cotton from heavily infested plantations was 
reduced by 42 per cent, due to larvae burrowing into the seeds and the roots 
of seedlings, and causing them to decay. 

Progressive paralysis of the nervous system of house flies by formalde- 
hyde and anesthetics, W. A. Hiestand (Bid. Acad. Set Proc., 47 (1931), pp. 
433-457).— It is shown that formaldehyde, when ingested by the house fly, 
causes a progressive paralysis of the nervous system in an anterior direction, 
starting with the posterior end of the abdomen and ending with the mouth 
parts and antennae. Anesthetics, including chloroform, ether, and chloretone 
(chlorobutenol) produce results comparable to formaldehyde, although the 
phases of paralysis are not as distinct. In recovery from anesthesia the 
phases occur in the opposite direction, the anterior end recovering first and 
the progression being in a posterior direction. 

Biological notes on Rhagoletis eerasi (L.) Loew (Biptera, Trypaneidae) 
[trans. title], G. M. Mabtelli (Bol. Lab. Zool. Gen. e Agr. R. 1st. Super. Agr. 
Portici, 26 (1932), pp. 20-45). — This is a report of studies of R. eerasi, made 
largely from April to June, 1931, at Bisceglie, in the Province of Bari. 

The geographical distribution of the chei’ry fly Rhagoletis eerasi L., 
Dipt, [trans. title], M. Bezzi (Bol Lab. Zool Gen. e Agr. R. Scmla Super. Agr. 
Portici, 20 (1927), pp. 7-id). — This account of the occurrence of the cherry fly 
R. ee?'asi, which supplements a brief contribution on the pest\ includes a list 
of 67 references to the literature. 

Life history and control of the Asiatic garden beetle, H. C. Hatxock 
(17, S. Dept Agr. Giro. '246 (1932), pp. 16, figs, id).— An account is given of the 
distribution, morphology of the several stages, life history and liionomics, 
economic importance, and control of Autoserica castanm Arr., first collected in 
.this country in the summer of 1921 near Rutherford, N. J., and now known as 
the Asiatic garden beetle. .The pest has . increased and' spread until at 'the 
close of the summer of 1931 it was found to occur at points extending from 
Virginia to the northern part of Connecticut It is chiefly in the vicinity of 
New Vork City that injury has occurred to lawns and ornamental garden 
pknts." 

The beetle completes its life cycle in one year, spending about 10 months In 
the ground as a larva feeding on plant roots. Adults are present from late 
June to October and feed during warm nights on foliage and blossoms. The 
eggs, ' which are. deposited, in the gro.und, hatch and after passing through .three, 
larvalJnstars ArKl.'the pupal .stage become .adults the fo'llowing '.year: 


PBol. 'Lab. Eobl. Gen. e Agr. B, Seu'ola' Super. ■ Agr, Portici, 5 (1910), pp. 16-18.. 
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III lawns where the beetle infestation is dense the larvae may be controlled 
by applying 35 ibs. of lead arsenate to 1,000 sq. ft. of lawn when the lawn is 
being built, and thoroughly cultivated to a deptli of froiri 3 to 4 in. In the case 
of old lawns, protection can be secured by top-dressing witli 1,5 lbs. of lead 
arsenate to 1,000 sq. ft. of lawn. The 'plants which are gcncvrally ' divlbliated 
should be sprayed with G lbs. of coated lead arsenate to 50 gal: of water, or 3 
lbs. of Iea,d arsenate and 2 ibs. of wlieat dour to 50 gal. of wabir. This spray 
should be ai)plied not later than July 10. 

Besearclies on the Colorado potato beetle in France ( Ijeptinotarsa 
decemliiieata Say) I, II [traris. title], J. Feytaui) (Min. Agr. IPrmice], Ami. 
Bpifliy files, 16 (1960), No. 6, pp. S0S~^90, pi. 1, figs. 21; M (1962), No. 2-6, pp. 
97--220, pis. 4, figs, id).— Part 1 of this contribution reports upon biological 
studies and part 2 on means of control. 

The control of a watercress leaf-beetle, Fhaedoii cocWearlae, H. , W. 
Thompson (Welsh Jour. Agr., 8 (1962), pp. 266-266). — report is made of 
cases of severe in.liiry to water cress in west Glamorgan, Wales, and south 
Monmouthshire, England, by P. eocMearkiG. “ Control was obtained at one 
center by spraying the beds with suitable insecticides, derris and pyrethrum 
sprays bcnng used. It was undesirable to use arsenical sprays. At a second 
center a large measure of control was obtained by fiooding the beds, many of 
the beetles being washed away when the water was released.” 

The biology and feediiig habits ■ oib Hyperaspis ' lateralis Mnlsaiit (Co- 
leoptera — Coccinelllclae) , H. lj, MQKm72m (Galif. Nnw. Pubs. Bnt, 6 (1982), 
No. 2, pp. 9-20, pis. 2, figs. 4). —This is an account of a ladybird beetle, native 
of the southwestern portion of the United States, having been found in 
California, Armona, New Mexico, and Texas. Though it reproduces very slowly, 
it is apparently able to keep the native redwood mealybug, PseuJococcus 
(Coleman), under control. Its feeding is confined almost entirely to 
various species of mealybugs. Under laboratory conditions, the life cycle 
required about 53 days in the fall and at least 35 days in the spring. 

The Ooccisiellidae, their protective secretions, resemblances, and natural 
enemies, I, H [trans. title], F. Heikeetingee (Biol. Zentbl, 52 (1962), Nos. 
2,.:pp, 65-102, . figs. 11; 7, pp. 885-412). — ^Pait 1 of this contribution deals with 
'protective secretions and resemblances 'and; -part 2 with the natural enemies of 
coGcmellids. 

' Immature stages of Indian Coleoptera. — 11, Fiatypodldae, J. ' 0. M. 
Qmmm (Injimi .Forest Bee., 17 (1962), No. $, pp. 10, pis. This is in con- 
■tinuation of the contributions -previously noted' (E, G'T, p. SSO). 

;:The' €'Ontrol of, wireworms binder glass, H. 'W. Mines (Jour/ Mm. Agr. 

\ .Brit.],. 89 '(1982}, No. 4; PP* 356-858).— It is '.concluded that whe,n wlre- 

■ worms, are present in large - iium,bers in the soil in glasshoiises ■ nevvly -erected, 
■on '.recently broken,, grassland, the method 'of baiting with germinating Kseeds, 

■ foHowed'^'hy ■ the use of calcium ; cyanide, ofeers:, a 'fairly simple and reliable- 
means 'of .control. ' 

" .'/'The' effect' of atmospheric 'humidity . on ' the metabolism of the fasting 
mealworm '(Tenebrio- molitor U., Goleoptera),, ,K. Mellanby (Mag.' Boo. 

-, ■ JLonJonl^, Proo., "Ser. B, 111 (1982), No. B 772, pp. 876-890, fig. jf).— The ' loss in 
.weight', -of starving yellow, meal w.o,rms , under . controlled conditions of ' tempera* 
,, ture, , and" -humidity ■ waS' ''Studied' 'by',;, the: author, 'Analyses of 'the InsectS'' before 
■,'','ah,d''','''afte'r'',',starvatio'n, were; :, made uvith a 'view to .showing', what fo'.od reserves' 
were used. It was found that the yellow meal worm used mainly fat, and in 
addition some carbohydrate (principally glycogen) and protein. 
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Fili-Iiole borers of the walnut bean (Endiandra palmersfconi) , -J, H. 
Smith (Queenslatut Agr. Jour., 38 (1932), No. 3, pp. 229-~24e, figs. 0). —Studies 
are reported of pinhole damage to heartwood in the walnut bean (£J. palmer- 
stoni) , which during recent years lias assumed importance as a source of wood 
for veneer manufacturing, especially in America. The species Orossotarsm , 
grcvilleae Lea, a ininiite platypodid, which is mainly responsible for the injury, 
is found associated with XyUhorus liirsutus Lea. 

Control of root weevils on Taxus and other nursery plants, W. D. 
Whitcomb (NaJl Nurseryman, 39 (1931), No. 11, pp. 5, 6, fig. i).— The larvae 
of the strawberry root weevils, BrachyrMnus ovatus and the black vine weevil, 
both primary pests of strawberries causing much damage to this crop in some 
sections, particularly in the Northwest, are reported by the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station as attacking roots of the Japanese yew {T. cuspidata) in 
nurseries in New England. Occasionally 50 per cent or more of the nursery 
plantings of Taxiis have been infested and injured, as well as isolated speci- 
mens in ornamental plantings. The black vine weevil was found to be the 
most important on Taxus, hut also attacks many other plants in the nursery, 
including retinispora, rhododendron, ampelopsis, hemlock, spirea, and wdstaria, 
as well as sorrel, grasses, and clover. In the greenhouse it is an important 
pest of cyclamen and is reported attacking gloxinia, primroses, ferns, and 
tuberous begonias. 

Experiments have shown that soil treatment, even with such effective mate- 
rials as carbon disulfide emulsion and pyre thrum soap emulsion, are not as 
satisfactory and practical as would reasonably be expected. Poisoned fruit 
baits have proved efftx'tive in a few trials on infested Taxus plants in the 
East and have been very successfully employed in strawberry plantations in 
the Northwest. A satisfactory homemade bait has been made by soaking 10 
lbs. of raisins in water for 2 hours, followed by draining and the addition 
of 1 lb. of sodium fluo silicate or calcium arsenate with vigorous stirring, etc. 
Ten lbs. of shorts or bran are then mixed with the poisoned raisins and put 
through a food or meat chopper. A very satisfactory commercial halt on the 
market consists of dried apple and poison. The bait should be applied when 
the weevils emerge from the soil, which is about the time that the native straw- 
berries are ri|>e, or approximately June 15 in Massachusetts. A small handful 
of bait shoiiicl be placed near the trunk of each tree, and if the weevils are 
iiumerous a second application about two weeks later is advisable. 

Brown vegetable W'eevil now attacking tomatoes and potatoes {Agr. Gaz. 
N. Wales,' 43 (1932), No. IQ, p. 182). note on the vegetable weevil, which 
attacks the tomato, potato, and most vegetable cropsmnd breeds in many weeds. 

Gontrol of the white pine weevil, J.- S. Boyce et 'al. (Jour. Forestry, 30 
(1932),. No. 1^ pp. 800-804).— Thm m a committee report on the white pine 
weevil situation In the New England- States. ■ 

A new barine curculionid injurious to sugarcane in Louisiana-, with 
synopses -of Anacentrinu-s and Oligolochus -,<Ooleop.) » L. L.' Bxjchanah 
(Ann. But., Boo. Amer.y.25 (1932), No. 2, pp. 328-336, figs. 4). — Under the name 
■A. ■ su'bnudus the author describes a new species which attacks sugarcane in 
Louisiana, and gives a key, for the separation of species of the,, genus Anaceii-' 
trinus here erected. 

Sugarcane "rootstock -weevils, 'W-. E. HmDS and -BvA.'.' OsTEEBEKGEky CA'm- 
' "Ent.. Boo. ' Amor., 25 U^932)i No. 2, pp. In' this,,contidbutioa:from 
the 'Louisiana Experiment Station the authors deal ' with ' the rootstock ,, weevils 
of sugarcane,, particularly Anomntrkhus suOnudus, above, described by ■■B,uchanan 
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as rex)resentiDg a new species, and A. depl<inatus, wliicli is tBe most com- 
monly known species of this genus, extending from Louisiana to Missouri 
and Kansas at least. Both are of economic importance. The name brown 
rootstock weevil is proposed for the former and black rootstock weevil for the 
latter. 

New eiicyrticl (hymenopterous) parasites of a Fseiidococciis spc^cies 
from Eritrea, H. Gompeke (Calif. Univ. Puhs. lUnt., 5 (1931), No. llf, pp. 

274 , S)* — Three species are here described as new, two of which represent 

the newly erected genera Tropidophryne and Neodiseodes. 

The Bncyrtinae of Japan. — H, Studies on morphology and biology, T, 
ISHII (Bill Imp. Agr. Bx‘pt. St a. Japan, S (1932)^ No. S, pp. 161-202, pis. 8). — 
This second contribution on the Encyrtinae (E. S. K., 62, p. 861) deals with 
their morphology, biology, and economic importance, in connection with a list 
of 68 references to the literature. 

Notes on the biology and morx>hology of Athalia colibri Christ* and two 
of its parasites [trans. title], G. M. Maetelli (Bol La'h. Zool. Gen, d Agr. B. 
1st. Super. Agr. PorUci, 26 (1932), pp. 313-333, figs. 9).— A report of observations 
of the sawfly enemy of rape, A, colibri, in the vicinity of Taranto and of two 
of its parasites, the chalcidid Perilampm italwus Fab. and the tachinid 
Meigewki mutaUUs Fall. 

Progress of Trichogramma parasitism in borer eggs, 1932 examinations, 
W. B. Hinds, B. A. Ostekbergee, and A. L. Bxjoas (Sugoi'^ Bui., 11 (1932), No. 1, 
p. 7).—ln this contribution from the Louisiana Experiment Stations (E. S. B., 
67, p. 156), information is given on the percentage of sugarcane borer eggs 
destroyed by Trichogramma as determined in about 75 fields at intervals of 
about two weeks. Commencing June 13 to 17 the parasitism by T. ndnutim 
increased in colonized, adjacent, and check crops from 11.3, 3.3, and 6.9 per 
cent, respectively, to 96.3, 9^^^^ and 70.6, respectively, September 6-10. 

Agriotypns ( Walk.) (Hymenoptera) and its relations %vitli its 

hosts, K Fisher ;(ZooL )8oa B Proc., 1932, 11, pp. 451-Jf61, figs. 8).— An 
account of a hymenopterous parasite, aquatic in habit and parasitic on 
Trichoptera or caddis files of the genus Silo (S. paUipes). 

Two nndescribed chalcid parasites of the woolly whitefly, Alenrothrixiis 
floccosns (Maskell), from Haiti, H. L. Dozier (Ent. Soc. Wash. Proo., 3h 
■ ■{1932), No. 7, pp. 118-122).— Encarsia haitiensis, reared from a woolly white fiy 
(A. fioocmm) on Spondias momUn, and E-uderomphale aleurothrixi, reared 
from A. on Guajamm officinale, are described as new. Both para- 

sites, are from Haiti-' 

V The identity of certain whitefly - parasites of the genus Eretniocems' 
.Hald*,, with descriptions of new species (Hymenoptera; Aphelininae) , 
H:. L. Dozier (^nt Soo. Wash. Proc., 34 (1932), No. 7, pp. 112-118, fig. l).—Ot 
the five species of Eretmocerus here considered which parasitize white flies, 
three are described as new, namely, (1) jE?. ilUnoisensis, collected near Eliza- 
bethtown, III, (2) E. port orwensis, an abundant and effective parasite of a 
woolly white fly in Puerto Rico, and (3) J5?. 

paUidus, reared from Tetraleurodes n. sp. on Annon-a squamosa at Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, 

Oklahoma spiders, N. Banks, N. M. Newport, and B.- D. Bird (OMa Vnm 

Biol. Survey Puhs., J, {198%), No. l-%, pp. 1-1,9 , fl0S. 7). -This account includes 
an annotated list of OMahoma spiders, with records of their occurrence (to. 

12 - 34 ). ' - , , , 

^; 'Notes,;oii " a venomous ' spider An the" Philippines (Latrodectes ' sp. hear 
Imsselti Thorell) ,'F. Q. Otanes {Philippine Jour. Agr., '3 . {1932), No.% pp. 'SS- 
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89, pis. account includes suggestions as to remedies for tRe bites of 

and as to methods of control of this spider. 

Studies of the anatomy of the i^ajaroello tick, Ornithodorus coriaceus 
Koch.— I, The alimentary canal, G. H. True, jr, {Calif. Univ. Pubs. Mnt,, 
6 (19S2), No. 3, pp. 21-48, pis. 3, figs. 17 ). — Studies of the gross and microscopic 
anatomy of the digestive tract of 0. coriaceus are reported upon. 

The Moiiomics of Ixodes rieiims L., the “sheep tick” of Scotland, 
J. MACLEOD {Parasitology, 24 (1982), No. 3, pp. 382-400, figs. 5).— A report of 
studies of the life history and bionomics of the castor-bean tick, which is recog- 
nized as the major scourge of farm stock in Great Britain and which in Eng 
land and northern Europe is a vector of a small i)iroplasm causing red water 
in cattle. It is pointed out that recent investigations by the author (E. S. R., 
6?8, pp. 252, 531) have shown it to transmit the virus of louping-ill, a wide- 
spread disease of sheep in Great Britain. 

A study of the ticks; in Kenya Colony: The influence of natural con™ 
ditlons and other factors on their distribution and the incidence of tick- 
borne diseases — Fart 11, E. A. Lewis (Kenya Colony Dept. Agr. Bui. 6 
(1932), pp. 33, pi. I),— This second part (E. S. R., 67, p. 294) reports upon an 
investigation into the tick problem in the Rift Valley (continued), the 
Uasin Gishu, and the Trans Nzoia districts, Kenya Colony. 

A species of Neoapleetana Steiner (Nematoda — Oxyuridae) parasitic on 
Ooiiorhy iichns ( Cleoims ) mendicus GylL ( Ooleoptera— Cur culionidae ) 
[trails, title], L. Tbavassos (Bol. Lab. Zool. Gen. e Agr. B. 1st. (Super. Agr. 
Portici, 26 (1932), pp. 115-118, figs. 2 ). — ^A description is given with notes on 
the nematode N. msnoszii n. sp., a parasite of the larva, pupa, and adult of 
€. mendicus, a serious weevil enemy of the sugar beet in Italy. 
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[Experiments with livestock] (Arizona Sta. Bpt. 1932, pp. 7 9-82, 126-130).— 
Progress results of studies are reported on a comparison of rations for steers 
in the Salt River Valley, harvesting hegari stalks by the use of steers, and a 
comparison of rations for lambs in the Salt River Valley, all hy E. B. Stanley 
and E. L. Scott. 

In poultry work information is reported on housing v. no-housing, the effect 
of inbreeding and outcrossing on egg production, a comparison of horse-meat 
meal and Manamar, rearing chicks in confinement, and utilizing barley and 
red milo by feeding to poultry, all by H. Embleton. 

[Experiments with livestock lu Michigan] (MicMgan Bta, Bien. Mpt. 1931- 
32, .pp. 8-12, 22, 4 ^^)* — ^This report includes data on a comparison of western 
range lambs and native lambs in the feed lot, heifer calves v. steer calves 
for beef, the value of grinding grain for fattening pigs, alfalfa v. tankage as a' 
protein supplement for breeding gilts, a study of slipped tendon or bock 
disease of chickens, and artificial heat for poultry houses. 

[Experiment with livestock in Montana] (Montana Sta. R’pt. 1931, pp. 49r 
50, 51-53, 98-107, figs. 5 ). — ^Experiments with beef cattle include studies on the 
value of alfalfa hay and small grains for fattening yearling steers, baby beef 
production, wintering beef cows, levels of wintering gro\?ing heifers, and 
■investigations in managing a beef herd. ■ 

The sheep studies were, made up of a comparison of.u-ations for,, finishing 
la,mbs, the value,' of wet beet pulp 'in fattening rations, the addition 'of cotton- 
,.,seed 'cake or.,,beet molasses 'to .pulp Nations, a comparison'of 'grains, when fed, 
wlth"pulp and 'alfalfa,, and" th.e..rela.tion'. of type of ewe To, production. 
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In tile iiog work results are reported on, a comparison of wiieat and barley 
for fattening hogs, the value of tankage when, added to wheat or barley, tank- 
age and bone meal as supplements to a barley-rye and alfalfa hay ration, a 
comparison of wheat with northern Montana rye and barley and rye mixtures 
for pigs, hogging down corn, and a compa.rison of bacon- and lard-type hogs. 

Other studies with livestock include experiments on the production and man- 
agement of purebred and grade draft and light horses under range conditions 
and raising and growing turkeys. 

[Investigations with livestock in South Carolina] (f^outh Carolina Bta. 
Rpt. 19S2j pp, 40-4^^ 4Sj 9S-98, lOlj 10%^ fig» 1 ), — In swine studies results are 
reported of tests of rations for fattening hogs on green barley, a comparison 
of green rye and barley as forages for fattening hogs, and cottonseed meal as 
a suxiplement to corn for hogs on green pasture, all by E. 0. Coclbey; a study 
of the influence of soybeans on the hardness of fat in hogs when fed with 
limited and full rations of corn and corn and fish meal, by Godbey and L. V. 
Starkey; winter forage supplements for fattening hogs and summer forage 
crops for hogs and their efiiect on rate and economy of gain and hardness of 
fat, by E. D. Kyzer and T. N. Olyburn. 

The results with poultry include data as to the use of vegetable proteins 
in laying and breeding rations, value of various forms of dried milk in a 
standard meat scrap laying ration, value of dried whey in a standard meat 
scrap laying ration, ground oats v. ground yellow corn in the laying ration, 
dicalcium phosphate as a mineral supplement to a standard meat scrap laying 
ration, green feed v. alfalfa leaf meal as supplements to the laying mash, value 
of cod-liver oil in laying and breeding rations, growth rate of clucks, and com- 
meiTial cold storage of eggs, all by G. ii. Morgan and L. W. Smith; and yellow 
corn V. white corn in chick rations, by Smith. 

Eesults obtained in a test of a method for shortening the winter feeding 
period for purebred beef cows by the use of Bermuda grass pasture, by Starkey, 
are briefly reported. 

[Experiments with livestock in South Bakota] (Bonth Dakota Sta, Bpt 
1932, pp. 10, if, £5-^7).— Preliminary information is reported on the value of 
ground flax and ground soybeans 4n the production of baby beef, methods of 
feeding lambs, feeding alfalfa screenings with grains and hay to lambs, and 
fattening summer pigs on South Dakota grains, all by J, W, Wilson. 

In studies with poultry results are reported on the feeding values of wheat 
and wheat by-products, and comparative metabolism of several calcareous 
materials in poultry feeding, both by W. C. Tulley. 

^investigations with, livestock] (Washington € ok Btu. Bui 275 (193$), pp. 

' X'B--2$,.24, 25, 50, 51, 5^).— Preliminary results of studies with beef cattle Include 
/data .as toTeed requirements' for fattening calves, .yearlings, and 2-year~oMs for 
'.pacific '.Coast markets, and wheat hay v. alfalfa hay. as 'a feed for 2-year-old 
steers, by H. Hackedorn and R. McCall. 

The sheep studies report results as to fattening lambs on whole grains, process- 
ing, .wheat, .oats, and ba,rley, and comparative; values of corn silage, cull potatoes,' 
and, cull .apples, all.'by 'Haekedorn, H. P, Singleton, and, J. .Sotola; the biological 
value of proteins in alfalfa leaves and stems and digestion coetficients of nutri- 
ents in stems and Mves, and the effect of plant maturity on the nutritive value 
of Markton oat hay, by Sotola ; steam-rolled barley for pregnant ewes, by Sotola 
and Hackedorn ; and the nutritive value of range grasses, by McCall. 

The, work with' poultry presents results on the 'protein requirements of poultry 
andjlie 'biological value of proteins,,' hy./X E. , St. John,. ' O,.; Johnson, ^ 

;■ . , 'Hefty, . J. g. Carver, and D., .Brazie ; sardine^ oilva'g.,, ..a.': ■eou,r,ce''^of .vitanalp." D'"- 
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for growing chicks, by Carver; and the vitamin D requirements of growing 
chicks and laying hens, by Carver, Brazie, and E. I. Robertson. 

[Experiments witli livestock] (West Virginia ma. Bui. 25^ (1932), pp. 2S- 
28, 29, SO, 5Jf, 55, fig. 1). — Pi*ogress data of experiments with, beef cattle include 
the value of grain supplements for steers on pasture, finishing calves for mar- 
ket, herd management for the production and slaughter of feeder calves, and 
finishing 2-year-old steers on grass and grain, 

Studies with sheep and hogs, include results on Corriedale top crosses for 
increasing wool production and protein supplements for finishing hogs in dry 
lot. 

Ill the work with poultry data are given as to factors affecting the weight 
of hens’ eggs, the time interval between cycles as an index of annual pro- 
duction, and frequency of turning eggs during hatching. 

Analyses showing the variability of different bones of the body in moisture 
content and ash are also discussed. 

[Studies with livestock in Wyoming] (Wyoming Bta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 15-11, 
20, SJf, S5, S6, S7, 39-Jfl, Jf2 ). — In tests with sheep, data are reported on cross- 
bred lambs from grade Rambouillet ewes, a comparison of rations for winter- 
ing lambs at the Eden Substation, and a comparison of rations for fattening 
lambs at the Torrington and Worland Substations. 

Other studies yielded information on the phosphorus content of alfalfa from 
land treated with calcium phosphate, the value of corn, ground wheat, and 
ground barley for fattening pigs at the Gillette Substation, and the comparative 
efficiency of pullets and yearling hens for egg production at the Lyman Sub- 
station. 

A comparative study of rabbits mamtaiiied on barley or alfalfa, F. 
BiscHOFF, W. D. Sansum, M. L. Long, and li. D. Evans (Jom'. Nutrition, 5 
{1932), No. 4, pp. 403-411) .—In this study no significant change was found in 
the plasma hydrogen-ion concentration or carbon dioxide content of the blood 
of rabbits maintained for nearly two years either on a barley diet or on an 
alfalfa diet. The urinary acidity ranged from pH 5.2 to 6.2 for the barley 
group and from pH 8.2 to 9.5 for the alfalfa group. There was no evidence of 
pathological changes in the seven rabbits maintained on alfalfa, but early 
death with unmistakable evidence of a diet efficiency was noted for the barley 
rabbits. In the latter group a fatty change of the liver was noted in three rab- 
bits and a focal diffuse nephritis in one rabbit. 

Saline and alkaline^ drinking waters,. V. G. Hullek (Jour. Nutrition, '5 
(1932), No. 4, pp. 4^'^-4'^^') * — Rats fed a well-balanced ration at the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station were given distilled -water for drinking purposes to which 
was added varying amounts of salts until the deleterious level was reached. 

.-Within 10, -days after the start of the. study no animals', were alive in lots 
receivin /5 2.5 per' cent or more' 'of sodium -chloride in their ■ water. The effect' 
produced seemed 'to be more,' osmotic in reaction than due to' any specific -ion. 
Animals refused to- drink the high concentrate waters until thirst compelled 
them to drink large quantities at one time, which caused death in a short 
interval. From -1.5 to, 1.7,, per 'cent appeared , -to be the. maxiraum amount '''-of'^ 
soluble salt that could be safely used. Animals apparently were less susceptible 
to,- salt. solutions than plants. , , 

Chloride salts were less injurious than sulfates, and organic salts were less 
injurious than inorganic. Alkalies, probably due to the osmotic effect coupled 
with the hatm'ful, -effect- of tlie'.cha.nged,'pH, were -more ha-rmf ul,^ than - normal ■ 
..salts, ®ie- deleterious effect , on-,l,actation and - repro,ductio-n' '-was,- 'noticeable 
„'-eyen.,;-b.efore -;'th,-e ',lev.el -.'causing stunted---'--gr^ death-' was. reached.-. -' 
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Coinniercial feecling stuffs, M. Baktlett {Maine Sta. Off, 

Insp. lU (19S2), pp. 17-64).— The usual report of analyses of 1,053 samples of 
feeding stuffs collected for official inspection for the year ended June 30, 1932 
(B. S, B., 66, p. 355). 

Inspection of commercial feedstuffs, P. H. Smith et al. {MassacJiusetts 
Sta. Control Ser. Bui 64 (193B), pp. 48). — The usual report of the chemical 
and microscopical analyses of 1,607 samples of feeding stuffs collected for 
official inspection during the year ended September 1, 1932 (B. S. E., 66, p. 457). 

Swedes versus potatoes for beef production, W. G. K. Pateeson (SigMand 
and Agr. Soc. Boot. Trafis., 5. S6f\ 43 {1931), pp. B6-99).—A study was conducted 
at the West of Scotland Agricultural College to determine whether potatoes 
could be used to replace swedes in whole or part without affecting the cost 
of feeding cattle or adversely affecting the quality of the meat. Three lots 
of six animals made up of three blue-gray (Shorthorn X Galloway) and three 
Galloway steers each were fed the same ration except for the two feeds 
being compared. Lot 1 received swedes; lot 2, equal parts on a dry-matter 
basis of swedes and potatoes; and lot 3, potatoes furnishing the same amount 
of dry matter as the swedes fed in lot 1. The average daily gains in the 
respective lots wei^e 1.8, 1.9, and 1.9 lbs. per head. 

These results show that potatoes can successfully replace swedes, and when 
fed on an equivalent dry-matter basis the return per ton of potatoes was 
approximately three times that of swedes. This method of utilizing potatoes 
offered an economical means of disposing of a surplus. In the amounts fed 
the potatoes had no adverse effect on the quality of the beef. The blue-gray 
steers made somewhat more rapid gains than did the Galloways, but there 
was no marked difference in the yield of carcasses in the two kinds of cattle. 

Dryland fattening rations for lambs, G. E. Mokton, H. B. Osland, and J. F. 
Bbandon (Colorado Bta. Press Bui. 80 (1932), pp. 12, fig. 1). — Continuing these 
tests (E. S. E., 68, p. 514) ,11 lots of 20 lambs each, averaging approximately 
58,7 lbs, per head, were fed for 128 days. A simple mineral mixture and 
salt were fed to all lots. Lots 1 to 6, inclusive, received shelled corn and cotton- 
seed cake, and lots 7 to 11, inclusive, were fed ground hog millet and cane 
fodder. In addition the respective lots received ground thistles, cut cane fodder, 
whole cane fodder, immature millet hay, mature millet hay, bean straw, cotton- 
seed cake and Sudan grass meal, cottonseed cake, ground flaxseed, ground soy- 
beans, and linseed cake. The average daily gains in the respective lots based 
on the market weights were 0.2, 0.2, 0.2, 0.3, 0.2, 0.3, 0.2, .0.3, 0.2, 0.2, and 0.2 lb. 
per,,' head. 

Hog millet was worth 90 per cent as much as shelled yellow corn, but had 
to be ground in order for lambs to handle it efficiently. Grinding cane fodder 
did not increase the rate or economy of gains, but did decrease the amount of 
waste. Ground thistles had approximately 105.4 per cent the fattening ' value 
of ground cane fodder and 93.9 per cent the value of cane fodder. Immature 
millet hay w'as worth 107.3 per cent and mature millet hay 98.4 per cent as 
much as whole cane fodder. In this test bean straw showed 112.9 per cent 
the feeding value of whole cane fodder. Cottonseed cake produced slightly 
greater and more economical gains than linseed cake. Ground flaxseed did 
not produce as large gains as either cottonseed cake or linseed cake, nor were 
the gains produced so cheaply as with, cottonseed cake. Ground soybeans 
proved to be worth approximately two-thirds as much as cottonseed cake. 

, v::,Lamb-fattfinto^^ in, Utah, E. ■ J.: Maynaed, A. BsmN',,' and 

S. E. BoswEii {Utah Bta. Bui 238 (193^), pp. 44 , figs. 13 ).~™-A series of lamb- 
feeding tests was undertaken to demonstrate means of utlliMiig and^^^^^m 
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surplus feed to best advantage. These tests were conducted for a period of 4 
years at Monroe and for 1 year at Delta. 

In the work at Monroe it was found that while barley and alfalfa made 
an excellent basal ration for fattening lambs, supplemental feeds materially 
increased gains and reduced feed costs. Alfalfa hay of the first and second 
crop cut at the tenth bloom stage was practically equal in feeding value, while 
third-crop alfalfa cut at the bud stage was worth approximately 30 per cent 
more than the other crops. There were some advantages in feeding first-crop 
alfalfa during tlie early part of the feeding peilod and second-crop hay during 
the later part. Brown-cured alfalfa was more palatable and proved to be 
worth slightly more than green-cured hay of the same cutting. Although 
barley and wheat produced practically the same gain, 88.5 per cent of the 
wheat-fed lambs were fat as compared with 77 per cent of the barley-fed 
lambs. Barley when fed with alfalfa had 84.4 per cent the feeding value of 
shelled corn. Sugar beet molasses was equal in value to grain, as each ton 
fed replaced 044 lbs. of barley, 2,636.4 lbs. of alfalfa, and 38.6 lbs. of salt. 
The addition of beet molasses increased the number of fat lambs by 19 per cent 
and also aided in avoiding digestive disturbances. When fed at a rate not 
exceeding 1.5 lbs. daily with a ration of barley and alfalfa, corn silage was 
worth about one-half as much as alfalfa hay per ton. Adding cottonseed meal 
to a barley-alfalfa ration increased the gain and finish, and each ton of meal 
fed replaced 1,490.8 lbs. of whole barley, 3,514.5 lbs. of alfalfa, and 52.1 lbs. of 
salt. Ground barley bad a distinctly lower feeding value than whole barley. 
Wrinkly lambs made comparable gains at a comparable cost with smooth 
lambs, but because of the heavier pelts had lower dressing percentages, and 
for this reason a slight price discrimination might be justified. Thrifty, small 
young lambs made slightly smaller but more efficient gains than larger older 
lambs. 

The results at Delta vShowed that lambs were fattened on an average ration 
of 15.4 per cent of barley and 84.6 per cent of alfalfa as compared with a 3-year 
average at Monroe of 32 per cent barley and 68 per cent alfalfa. The usual 
relationship between shelled corn and whole barley was secured in these trials. 
Adding cottonseed meal or a commercial protein concentrate increased the feed 
cost per unit of gain but did not increase the gains. Alfalfa chaff and barley 
straw produced low gains when fed without alfalfa hay. Cottonseed meal was 
more efficient than a commercial protein concentrate when fed with grain and 
alfalfa chaff. Kecut alfalfa hay was less valuable than whole alfalfa. There 
was no significant difference in the rate or economy of gains of wrinkly, and 
smooth-pelted lambs of the same breeding. ' ■ . , 

Effect of feed, water, and shelter .upon fleeces; of Utah ewes, A, ' 0. Bsflin 
(Utah Sta, Bui UO (19S2), pp. 26, 5).— -Fleeces' from range-bred, ewes, win- 

tered on desert ranges were compared with fleeces from ewes of the same breed- 
ing wintered under farm conditions, involving regular feeding, shelter, and 
free access to water. A total of 462 fleeces collected during five shearing sea- 
sons was, used for, comparison. The fleeces were weighed and sampled at the 
shearing corral, and in the laboratory records were kept on grease weight, 
scoured weight, scoring of fleece, measurement of staple from six parts of the 
fleece, score of fleece condition, and grade of fleece. 

Station-fed ewes on the average produced heavier grease weight fleeces than 
; range-fed ■ ewes, although during a 3-year ' period range fleeces in grease. ' were 
slightly heavier.'. The' : shrinkage 'Of,., range, fleeces was ,ap'p,reciably 'greater, ,, the 
', difference ,in favor of the', station-fed:, ewes ''.averaging 0,6 lb, , .for,,' 3.,, years, /'and 
2 lbs. for 2 years, |?pring the entire 'experiment, the '' 3 tatlon-fed ' ewes ''averaged 
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80 per cent strictly combing fleeces, 19.5 per cent Freiicb combing, and 0.5 per 
cent clothing. Range ewes showed 73 per cent strictly combing, 26 per cent 
French combing, and 1 per cent clothing fleeces. The mean staple length for 
both sets of ewes was 2.5 in. In the grease the fleece >veights averaged 10,6 and 
0.6 11)S. for the station-fed and xainge ewes, respectively. Length, of fiber and 
clean wa^ight were closely correlated, and in fine wool lricrense.d length increased 
both fleece weight a,.nd quality. The station-fcKi ewes |>rocliic(‘d brigiit.er fleeces 
than the range ewes. ITie latter fleeces showed considerable vegetable matter 
and an iinnecessa.rily large amount, of branding paint. The fleeces prcdnced 
during' the first 3 years wmre largely of fine-wool grade, while some medium- 
grade wool was produced during the last 2 years. 

Tlie economy of washing Kent sheep 'before shearing, N. L. , Tinley 
(Jour. Min. Agr. [Gt. Brit.}, SS {19*3.1), No. 2, pp. 151-154) .—In studies covering 
a period of five years the South-Fastern Agricultural College at Wye, Kent, 
determined that when a sheep grower had a total of 1,000 lbs. of grease ewe 
wool per year there was an increase in the value cf the wool due to washing 
the sheep before shearing. With yearling wethers washing caused a decrease 
in body weight that more than offset the increased value of the wool. 

The basic amino acids of wool, A. M. Stew abt ' and, C. 'Rimington (Biocfiem. 
Jour., 25 (19S1), No. 6, pp. 2189-2192).— An analysis to determine the basic 
amino acids present in the fleece of a 2-year“Old Western Australian merino ewe 
was made by the Wool Industries Research Association, Leeds, according to 
Calvery*s method (B. S. R., 63, p. 414). This wool contained 0.55 per cent of 
histidine, 6 per cent of arginine, and 2.2 per cent of lysine. 

The dentition of the pig, O. C. Bradlesy {HigMwnAt md Agr. Bog. Scot. 

■ Trans.f. 5.:ser.i 44 {1982), pp. 111-129, 14).— A study was made at the Royal 

Veterinary CGlIege, Edinburgh, to determine whether the teeth of the pig 
could be used as an indication of age. 

The period of eruption of the five lower teeth that normally appear before 
one year of age were found to be apprcximately as follows: Fii\st true molar, 
from 15 to 26 weeks ; first premolar, 16 to 42 weeks, and frequently the tooth was 
absent ; third or corner incisor, 27 to 40 weelns ; canine or tUvSk, 34 to 52 weeks ; 
and second true molar, from 40 to 40 weeks. 

The period of eruption for the various teeth appeared to be of such length 
that the tise of de,ntition as an accurate and satisfactory guide to The 'age of the 
pig could' not be relied upon. 

." VThe-b'ody fats of" the pig. — lufiucBce of ingested fat oii the component' 
fatty 'acids,' R. B'HATTAOHAETA''and' T. P. Hixa)iTCH {Bwohem. Jour., 25 {19S1), 

: 'Nq. 6, pp. Specimens, of. the back fats "a'lid leaf fats from three lot'S 

of 'pigs' that had been, fed a basal ration- consisting, of barley meal, flaked maisse, 
soybean meal, and dried, yeast, 'were 'analyssed at the University of Liverpool. 
One lot of pigs received , the .basal ration only,: another lot received i.n addition 3 
per cent of shea'liutterfat, while "the third lot, was fed 3 per cent of^arachis oil 
in addition to the basal ration. 

There was a tendency toward approximate constancy in the molecular con- 
tent of the Gas acids in spite of variation in the total proportion of saturated 
and iinsaturated acids in the diet. An increase in saturation of body fats was 
usually produced by an increase of stearic acid and a corresponding decrease in 
oleic acid. The outer layer of back fat differed in each case from that of the 
inner layer, while the latter layer was intermediate in type between the outer 
layer and the leaf fat but more closely resembled the latter. The outer layer 
was more unsaturated than the other specimens, but the feeding of araehis 
oil reduced the difference between these fatty deposits. The body fats from the 
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animals led shea butter' were not greatly different from those of the animals 
fed "the basal ration, but adding, arachis oil definitely increased the iiiisatiira- 
tion in the stored fat and increased the proportion of linoleic acid in the urisat- 
iirateil acids. The data also show that much of the deposited fat of the pig 
must be derived from carbohydrates and other nonfatty parts of the feed. 

Fattening rations for liogs, G. E. Morton, H. B. Osland, and J. F. Brandon 
(Cokyrado Sta, Press BmI. 81 {1982), pp. 15, fig. 1 ). — Continuing these tests 
(E, S. E., C»6, p. 658), 10 lots of 7 pigs each, averaging 72.5 lbs. per head, were 
fed for 00 days. A simple mineral mixture and salt were fed to all lots. A 
protein siipplement made up of tankage and cottonseed meal 2 : 1 was fed in 
lots 1 to 4, inclusive, and lots 4 to 10', inclusive, received ground hog millet. In 
addition lot 1 received shelled corn; lot 2, ground barley; lot 3, cracked wheat; 
lot 5, a mixture of equal parts of tankage and cottonseed meal; lot 6, a pro- 
tein mixture of tankage, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa meal 2:1:1; lot 7, 
tankage ; lot S, a protein mixture of tankage and ground flaxseed 2 : 1 ; lot 9, 
ground soybeans ; and lot 10, ground flaxseed. The average daily gains in the 
respective lots, based on market weights, were 1.6, 1.4, 1.4, 1.6, 1,7, 1.7, 1.6, 1.8, 
1,3, and 0.9 lb. per head. 

In this test barley had 90.9, per cent the feed value of corn, and carcass 
studies showed no apparent difference between the two lots of pigs.^ However, 
the barley-fed pigs dressed somewhat higher than the corn-fed pigs. In the feed 
lot cracked wheat was equal to shelled corn,, and the dressing percentage of 
wheat-fed hogs was higher than that of corn-fed animals. Millet proved to 
have 07 per cent the feed value of corn, and the carcasses of pigs fed this grain 
were fully equal to those of pigs fed corn. 

A comparison of tankage and a mixture of tankage and cottonseed meal 2:1 
showed that the mixture had 89.5 per cent the feeding value of tankage, but its 
market cost was only 87.6 per cent that of tankage. A mixture of equal parts 
of tankage and cottonseed meal had a feed replacement value practically equal 
to that of tankage, and it cost only 80 per cent as much as tankage. The mix- 
ture of tankage, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa meal was worth 88.1 per cent as 
much as tankage in feed value, but actually cost only 75.7 per cent as much. 
In this test ground flaxseed as the sole protein supplement had a value far 
!)elow ijroduction cost, and the carcasses of pigs from this lot were very soft 
and had yellovs^ fat. The lot fed the flaxseed mixture made the largest gains in 
this test, and tlie carcasses from this lot were as firm and white as those 
from the tankage-fed lots. The pigs fed soybeans made only fair gains, did 
not show the bloom or finish apparent in the other lots, and their carcasses were 
soft' and flabby, 

' .Feeding’ wheat' t<o fattening hogs, B.- E. Carmichael {Maryland Eta. But 
835 (1932),' pp. 113-154, figs. 15).— A series of four trials, involving a total of 
151) pigs, was umlertaken to obtain , information concerning the feeding value 
of wheat for hogs. ' 

Ground wheat wais more palatable, produced larger and more economical 
gains,, and was' worth from 5^ to 10 ' per cent more than shelled corn. ,, .While 
a mixture of ground wheat and shelled corn equal parts was superior to shelled 
corU' alone, it' was less efficient than ground 'wheat alone.' Allowing pigs', on 
a ground wheat and mineral ration access to mixed grass pasture for 30 min- 
utes daily slightly increased feed consumption and brought about 8 per cent 
.larger .gainS' at a saving of 7 per. cent in feed required.p.er, unit .of gain, ' C'on- 
tiiiuous acce'ss/to alfalfa, ' alsike, ■ and rape pasture, together with u' ration.. of' 
ground wheat 'and '''minerals, .increased "..feed consumption 34'"per' cent,.; rate of 
gain 1.10 'per'..':'cent,. and effeeted.'a "Saving in" 'feed ' requirements ' .per unit of gain 
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of per cent.^ Wben 0.2 lb. of fish meal daily was added to tlie above ration, 
feed consumption increased 57 per cent, rate of gain increased 158 per cent, 
and feed required per unit of gain decreased 30 per cent. The addition of 
fisli meal was more efficient when used as a supplement to the ration of young 
644b. pigs than when given to well-grown 1401b. pigs.. Adding 0.3 lb. of fish 
meal to a dry-lot ration of ground wdieat and' minerals ■increased feed con- 
sumption 51 per cent, rate of gain 330 per cent, and decreased feed required 
per unit,, of gain 34 per cent. When ground wheat was fed, less fish meal or 
minerals were required to produce the. same amount of gain as when shelled 
corn was fed. Supplementing ground wheat and minerals with a protein 
concentrate or pasture or both increased the efficiency of the ration. Whole 
wheat was more palatable than either ground wheat or shelled corn, but 10 
per cent more feed per unit of gain was required when whole wheat was fed 
instead of ground wheat and 9 per cent more when fed in place of shelled 
corn* Ground wheat was fully as suitable for use during a moderately long 
feeding period as shelled corn. Wheat damaged by insects could be ground 
and used to good advantage. 

[Work and publications relating to poultry and eggs by the.U. S. Be* 
partment of Agriculture] (U, B. Egg and Poultry Mag., S8 (19S2), No* S, pp* 
20-29, SO, SI, 34, S5, 57, 58, figs. 11 ). — ^Th is seines of articles comprises the fol- 
lowing: Work of the Animal Husbandry Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the Meld of Poultry Investigations (pp, 20^29)', which reviews 
poultry investigations completed and in progress and indicates desirable exten- 
sions; Publications Relating to Poultry and Eggs Written by Members of the 
Animal Husbandry Division, B. A. I, (pp. 30, 31, 57, 58), which lists the 
published scientific papers and popular articles by members of the division ; 
Eggs in Nutrition (P- 34), which indicates the investigations in the Bureau 
of Home Economics that relate to eggs in human nutrition; and Work on 
Eggs in the Pood Research Division of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
(p. 35) , in which investigations partially or wholly completed are reviewed, the 
publications of the hurean are listed, and desirable extensions of its work 
are indicated. 

Effect of modifying the Ca-F ratio of a specific ration for growing cMcks, 
F. E. Mtjssehl and 0. W. Ackebson (Poultry BcL, 11 (1932), No. 5, pp. 293-296, 
The Nebraska Experiment Station undertook a series of two experi- 
ments to obtain more information on the calcium-phosphorus ratio as it affects 
the growth of chicks. In the first series three lots of 46 heavy-bred chicles 
each were used, while in the second series five lots of 35 White Leghorn 
chicks each were used. In the first series the basal ration had a calciiim- 
phosphorus ratio of 1:0.9, and this ratio was varied by the addition of 
calcium carbonate to 2:1 and by the addition of disodium phosphate to 
■■ 1 ,::'', 2 .' In .'the second .series the first three lots were similarly fed, while in 
the two additional lots enough monosodium phosphate and monoammonium 
phosphate, respectively, were added to give a calcium -phosphorus ratio of 1:2. 

With the ration used and under the conditions of this test, normal calcifica- 
tion and bone development occurred in the lots receiving the basal ration. 
In no case did the addition of calcium carbonate depress the growth rate, but 
it had no beneficial effect as revealed by the growth rate and by bone-ash data. 
Relatively large amounts of the phosphate salts used in this study were tol- 
erated by the growing chick, hut the depressed growth rate indicated that 
■the salts altered the normal ■ physiological processes.. ',■ The relatively; .high ash 
content of the bones of chicks, .'receiving the .'high phosphorus rations showed, 
that, the' slow growth rate was not due, to a, rachitic condition, ' ThC'' variation An' 
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tiie growtii rates of the lots receiving the various phosphate salts showed 
that some factor other than the calcium-phosphorns ratio was exerting a 
marked physiological effect. 

A study of leg-bone deformities in growing chicks* — Deformities pro- 
duced by high mineral, rations, M. C. Heknee and A, D. Robinson {Poultry 
Bci., 11 No. 5,pp, 28S-2SS ). — crippled condition characterized by diges- 

tive disturbances, followed by ’thick hocks, bowlegs, short shanks, twisted legs, 
and slipped tendons developed in the course of several chick-feeding expeid- 
ments at the University of Manitoba. These abnormalities were permanent 
and occurred in spite of care taken to insuiis an antirachitic ration. Blood 
and bone analyses failed to identify the condition with rickets. It was thought 
that the condition was induced by the mineral matter present in the meat 
scrap used, and to obtain evidence on this observation day-old White Leghorn 
chicks were divided into four lots of 50' birds each and w^ere fed the same basal 
ration, eontaining 4.7 per cent of ash. In some of the lots the basal ration was 
supplemented by additions of meat meal ash, accompanied by a decrease in the 
cornstarch of the basal ration. The i^espeetive lots received rations containing 
4.7, 5.5, 0.3, and 7.1 per cent of ash. 

The check ration gave as good growth as the rations containing a higher 
ash content and at the same time produced fewer birds with deformities. By 
the end of 6 weeks 6 birds in lot 2, 13 in lot 3, and 12 in lot 4 had developed 
deformities. There was no significant difference in the ash content of the bone 
or the calcium and phosphorus in the ash of the average normal and average 
iihnormal birds. While the malformation was definitely nonrachitic and was 
associated with the high ash content of the ration, it was believed that possibly 
different results would be obtained if a different source of ash were used. 

The effect of irradiating eggs with ultra-violet light upon the develop- 
ment of chicken embryos, W. Landauek iConneoticut Storrs 8ta. Bui. 179 
{19S2)f pp. 198^218, fig. 1). — ^Experiments were undertaken to obtain informa- 
tion on the effect upon development of exposing eggs to ultra-violet light. 
Criteria for detecting differences between treated and control eggs were 
embryonic mortality and hatchability. The eggs of Frizzle and creeper fowl 
were used. The eggs were exposed for intervals of either 25 or 30 minutes on 
the day before being put into the incubator to the rays of either a Cooper 
Hewitt lamp or a General Electric sun lamp at a distance of 40 cm. One batch 
of eggs was not exposed thereafter, while other eggs were exposed for 20 
minutes on different days for a total of 4, 13, 14, or 15 exposures. 

The untreated eggs from Frizzle matings gave the following hatches in per- 
centage of fertile eggs:. Low-grade Frizzles inter, se'^ 86,7, .heterozygous Frizzle 
females by homozygous males 75.7, and homozygous Frizzles inter se 56.8. 
Irradiated eggs from the last, two matings had a hatchability practically identi- 
cal with the above.' , 

With inter se xna tings of creeper fowl irradiation with either type of lamp 
improved hatchability from 8.5 to 13 per cent as compared with the controls. 
Embryonic mortality was lower during the second and third week in the 
irradiated eggs. The hatchability of heterozygous creeper and normal embryos 
was improved to about the same extent Irradiation had no effect on the 
survival and development of homozygous creeper embryos. The chicks hatched 
from irradiated eggs had a lower mortality than those from the contM 

.The influeiice of sex on the rate of growth of chicks,. A. I). Holmes, 
PXGOTT, and F, A. Campbell (Poultry 11 {1982), No. 5 ^pp. ,801-808,, 

Xn this,.sfcudy. the. aathor, divided day-old 'Rhode Island' Red chicks:, in to,, ',25 .dots 
of: '33.'; birds. each. ' Each, chick, was':-..leg-ba.nded, ■ and the, lots .were,' confined in 
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battery brooilers for a period of 12 weeks. Each lot was fed a iiiasii iiiisiip- 
plemeiited with grit, oyster shell, scratch grain, or other material. The mashes 
were made on a commercial scale, and the ranges in composition of the iimslies 
were: Protein 0.4' per cent, fat 1 per cent, carbohydrates 1.9 per cent, asli 1.8 
per cent, and energy value 55 calories per pound. 

' The average per chick weight of both, sexes varied over ra.ther wide limits. 
At 4 weeks of age the pullets weighed 93 per cent as much, as tlie cocktrrels,, a.nd 
at weekly intervals thereafter to 12 weeks' they weighed 88, 87, 85, 86, 83, 83, 
83, and, 82 per cent, respectively^ as much as the cockerels. Botli the growth 
curves of the two sexes and the ‘Vratio of female to male weight ” curve showed 
the progressively decreasing rate of growth of pullets as compared with 
cockerels. The authors concluded that when a correction is to be applied to 
data to eliminate the effect of different ratios of sexes in experiments the factor 
for conversion should be determined for the conditions of the particular test. 

Factors infineiicing egg production. — T,he association O'f the date of 
hatch with date of first egg, sexual maturity and egg production in S. O. 
'White Beghorns, 0. W. Knox (Iowa Sta, Res, Bui 152 (1932), pp, 
figs, 6).— Continuing this study (E, S. B., p. 373), data were obtained from 
684 Single Comb White Leghorns over a period of 4 years. The study was 
concerned with the association of date of hatch wdth the average date of ffrst 
egg, the average number of days to maturity, and the* average winter, spring, 
and annual egg production. 

. A positive rectilinear association was found between the date of hatch and 
the date of first egg. There was a very slight association between the date 
of hatch and the age at first egg. There was a decided curvilinear associa- 
tion between the date of hatch and the number of eggs produced to March 1. 
A positive rectilinear cor relate between the date of hatch and spring 

egg produetion. The date of hatch had a curvilinear association with total egg 
'production. 

. The value of progeny in relation to age of dam, A. W. Geeenwooi) (Harper 
Adam, s Util Poultry Jour., 17 (1981-82), No. 10, pp. 478-480, fig. i). --Records 
on hatchability percentages were collected by the Institute of Animal Genetics, 
University of Edinburg from birds up to 7 years of age. The hatching rec- 
ords of the pullet year were considered as 100 per cent. In 2 years’ results the 
yearling hens gave a slightly higher percentage hatch than the pullets, but 1 
year’s lot of birds were poor hatchers in their pullet year and declined steadily 
■ thereafter. After the second year, in all. -lots there was a definite drop in the 
'p-ercentage of ' .chicks ' hatched until the seventh year. Incubation records 
showed" that up to 3 years of age the percentage, of infertile eggs was compara- 
. tively,', small ms compared with' that of the 4- and 7-year-old birds. There 
'was' also, a,, marked increase, in number of dead in shell .after the fi,rst 2 years. 
': ..OrientatiO'ii of the hen’s egg in the uterus and during laying, M. W. 
Olsex and' T, G."' Byeeut (Poultry BcL, It (1982), No. 5, pp, 266-271) .—The 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry', coPected' data on fiocks and iiiclividuals' 
of the White Leghorn, Rhode Island Red, Barred Plymouth Rock, and Jersey 
Black Giant breeds and on crosses of Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks 
in an effort to establish the position of the egg in the uterus during the act 
of laying and at the exact instant of expression. 

"' Approximately '90, .per cent 'Of the 'eggs ''examined were formed with the small 
.end' toward 'the eaudai. extremity.'' The- Rhode Island 'Reds and the crossbreeds,' 
laid about' ' 80 pet' .cent of their ' 'eggs" with'' the ' 'small end', first,; while' the ■ .other 
bree,ds laid about, 70. per cent of their -.'eggs ''.in tMS'^ mann'et^'^^^ wMclr pro- 
jected ' deeply into" the 'posterior ' blmd'.' ''SaC'''. Of'' the.'' uterus,' ' 'sorn'etimes' 'turne^^ 
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during the sict of laying. Significant differences existed in the incidence of 
eggs laid large end first among individuals within a breed, as well as among 
birds of different breeds. 

Producing aiicl iiiarketiiig; good eggs» F, E. Elliott and L. E. Oaed (Illi- 
nois .Sta> Girc. 400 (19SS), pj). 28, ftps, 20 ). — In this publication the authors 
discuss the production and marketing practices that should give the largest 
return to the producer. The production practices recommended are gathering 
eggs frequently, cooling eggs before casing, producing infertile eggs, prevent- 
ing dirty eggs, feeding properly, and culling hens that lay poorly shaped, 
thin-shelled, and small eggs. The marketing practices discussed include the 
grading of eggs, proper packing, frequent selling, and the choosing of the 
most profitable outlet available. The text is well illustrated to bring out the 
points under discussion. 

Two new species of bacteria causing mustiness in eggs, M. Levine and 
D. Q. Andeuson (Jour. Bact., 23 (1932), No. 4, pp. 337-347).— A total of 11 musty 
eggs encountered in a commercial egg-breaking plant were examined for bac- 
terial content, and attempts were made to isolate the organisms causing this 
odor. The eausatire organism was isolated from 4 of the eggs. 

The morphological, cultural, and physiological characters of 25 must-produc- 
ing cultures were studied. From these studies two species and one variety 
were recognized, for which the following names were suggested: Pseudomonas 
grmoolens, P. mmldolem, and P. mmidolens tarda. These organisms produced 
a strong musty odor in agar, potato, gelatin, and broth media and when 
inoculated into eggs. 


DAISY FAEMIHG— DAIEYIHa 

[Experiments in Arizona with dairy cows and in dairying] W. S. Cun- 
ningham {Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1932, pp. 86, 87-89). — The results of studies with 
dairy cows are reiiorted on the effect of stages of maturity of Hairy Peruvian 
and common alfalfa hay on milk production, feeding sprouted oats to barren 
heifers, and pasture for young calves. 

The dairying studies include the preservation of skim milk curd for poultry 
feeding and a study of the properties of sweet buttermilk powder. 

[Experiments' in Michigan with dairy cattle and dairy products] (Michi- 
gan Bta. Him. Ept. 1931-32, pp. 17, 18, 23-27). — The experiments with dairy 
cattle include data on the effect of supplementing a basic ration of low-phos- 
phorus alfalfa, corn silage, and corn with bone meal on growth, reproduction, 
and milk production; the relation of magnesium to calcium, phosphorus, ami 
vltaiiiiii D in the ration of 'dairy cattle; feeding concentrates alone ' to rumi- 
nants ; a study of the ' elfect of feeding gossypol with a ration free ■ from, 
cottonseed meal; suii-cureddiay and- sunshine for preventing , rickets in calves; 
viosterol as a' source of vitamin !)■ for calves;.' the effect .of magnesium, im 
the. calcium. ., assimilation' of calves.; -and high ..v. , low: protein ■ grain mixtures 
for cows on' pasture. 

Studies with milk and dairy products report data on the keeping quality of 
milk, effectiveness of dairy cleaners, coolers and the small-top pail as factors 
affecting clean iniik production, effect of aging periods for ice cream mixes, 
the. manufacture, of a granular , type. .of. buttermilk, gelatin substitutes, as 'Stabi- 
lizers '.for ice, cream,',.' milk. serum separation fro'm, bottled cream, 'and yiscoliz3at,ion 
of '.milk. ■ ' , . ' ' 

['Experiments''.' with ,, dairy,. 'Cattle 'and in dairying 'in SO'nth" Dakota] M. 
■Oh&ON\(Bouth''BaM^ Bpt. 1932, pp. i^-i'6’).— -Eesults obtained' in studies 
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with hairy cows are reported on a comparison of sweetclover, alfalfa, and 
Sudan grass pastures under South Dakota conditions, skirn milk with foam v. 
skim milk mthoiit foam, for dairy calves, value of sweetclover hay v. sweet- 
clover pasture for dairy cows, oatmeal mill feed v. wild hay for dairy cows, 
the effect of sunlight upon vitamin D of cows’ milk, influence of siiiiliglit mi 
the growth and health of dairy heifers, and crossbreeding investigations. 

In dairying studies information is presented on amino acid titration as a 
measure of (piality in dairy products, cost of delivering milk in small cities 
with horse-drawn and gas-propelled vehicles, the use of ice wells in milk 
production, and ammeter and pressure gauge comparisons in the operation 
of the viscoliaer. 

[Experiments in West Virginia with dairy cattle and dairy products] 
(West Virginia Sta. Bui, 254 (1932), pp. 32-34). — Studies with dairy cattle in- 
clude data on effect of low-mineral rations on dairy animals, comparison of 
wet and dry beet pulp, and varieties of pasture for milk production. 

In dairying results are reported on studies of flavor in dairy products, type 
of can as it affects cream in shipment, improving cottage cheese manufacture, 
and effect of pasteurization on bacteria in grade-A milk. 

[Dairy cattle experiments in Montana] (Montana Bta, Rpt, 1931^ pp, 50, 
51, 81-84, fiff* f). — Data obtained in studies with dairy cattle include results on 
rye and on pea silage for dairy cows, improving the production of dairy cattle 
through the use of proved sires, alfalfa hay as the sole ration for dairy cows, 
and improving pastures by the use of better grasses and fertilizers. 

[Investigations with dairy cattle- in. South Carolina] (South Carolina Sta, 
Rpt. 19S2, pp. 56, 57, 50-55). -“Experiments with dairy cows show progress data 
on the value of a com and soybean mixture as the sole roughage for milk 
production and cottonseed meal in the ration of calves under 6 months of 
age, by J. P, LaMaster and E. 0. Biting; a study of the calcium and phos- 
phorus assimilation hy dairy cows, by LaMaster, Biting, and J. H. Mitchell; 
effects of inheritance on milk and milk fat production, by LaMaster ; and 
advanced registry records, by J. G. Moxon. 

[Investigations with dairy cattle by the Washington Station] ("Washing- 
ton Col Sta, Bui, 275 (1932), pp. 27, 28, 29-31). — Data are reported from studies 
with dairy cows on the relationship of physical characteristics of the cow\s 
mamnmry ' system^ to ' production, hy 0. C. Prouty and B. Y\ Bllington ; the 
determination of apparent digestibility by modific^d procedure, by J. G. XCnott', 
E. :B. Hodgson, and' Bllington; the; efficiency of rotational grazing in western 
Washington,- -and "investigations' of the carrying 'capacity of pure' stands o-f, 
pasture grasses— reed .-canary grass, hy Hodgson, M. ' S. Grimder, and Knott ; 
the feeding value.' 'and vitamin D-' content of ' artiflclally dried pasture grass, 
and the use of proved sires, by Hodgson and Knott. 

[Studies with' dairy .'cattle iu,. Wyoming] (Wyoming Sta. Rpt. 19S2, pp. 
9-14, 39).^ — In experiments With dairy cows data are reported on palatability of 
alfalfa hay, milk production without grain, feeding dairy calves on limited 
milk allowances, measurements of sunflower silage, and records of production 
and costs of a dairy herd being graded up and improved by selection at the 
Afton Substation. * 

A formula for evaluating -feeds on-'-the basis of , digestible ' nutrients, 
W. E. Petebsen (Jour. Dairy Sci., 15 (1932), No. 4, pp. 29S’-297, ftg. i),— In this 
article from the Minnesota Experiment Station a graph is presented and its 
use described for determining the value of any feed on the basis of the values 
of corn and cottonseed meal. 
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Winter ■ feeding of dairy heifers, C. B, Bendee and J. W. Baetlett {Neiv 
Jersey Stas. Circ. (1982), pp. 2). —In an effort to show the most economical 
means of raising dairy heifers, a group of 18 grade Holstein heifer calves was 
fed a maximum of 6 lbs. of whole milk daily for the first 80 days. From 30 
days to 6 months of age they received a ration made up of yellow corn meal, 
ground oats, wheat bran, linseed meal, soluble blood flour, and minerals. This 
ration was fed dry at a maximum rate of 6 lbs. per day, and in addition the 
animals were allowed all the alfalfa hay they would eat. After G months the 
heifers were fed all the roughage, consisting of silage, alfalfa, and oat hay, 
that they would eat until the first of May, when they were turned on pasture 
where they remained until the fix’st of November. During their- second winter 
they were again fed roughage and turned on pasture in the spring. 

The heifers freshened at an average age df 2 years 4.5 months, weighing on 
the average 1,052 lbs. before freshening, and they were exactly normal in 
height. As 2-year-olds the heifers produced an average of 8,657.4 lbs. of milk 
and 290,7 lbs. of fat in 307 days, while the 3-year-olds averaged 9,228.4 lbs. of 
milk and 325.7 lbs. of fat in the same number df days. These results show that 
roughage and pasture fed from the time heifers are 6 months of age will 
produce normal milking cows with normal breeding history and with no 
apparent impairment in their powers to produce milk. 

The use of skimmilk powder in grain rations for dairy calves, M. H. 
Bekby (Jour. Dairy SgL, 15 (19S2), No. 4, pp. 287-292) .’—The Maryland Experi- 
ment Station undertook a study to determine the value of adding skim milk 
powder to dried grain mixtures for feeding calves. Calves weaned at 8 weeks 
of age were divided into 3 lots of 10 head each. Lot 1 received the basal 
ration only, lot 2 the same ration to which 22+ per cent of the skim milk pow- 
der was added, and lot 3 the basal ration plus 3C$+ per cent of skim milk pow- 
der. The grain mixture was supplemented with clover hay ad libitum, salt, 
and water. Becox*ds were kept of growth and development for a period of 
91 days. 

The results showed that the increased weight or gi^owth obtained by the 
addition of large amounts of skim milk powder were not sufficient to justify 
the increased cost of the ration. 

The' ftiediug value of artificially dried young grass, J. A. Newlander 
(Vermont Sta. Bui S50 (19SS), pp. 15, figs. 2). — Continuing this study (E. S. B., 
68, p. 663) , two groups of five cows each were fed by the reversal method through 
three periods of tlu*ee weeks each, preceded by preiiminxiry periods of one week 
each. Group 1 during the first pexflod received a ration of mixed clover and 
timothy hay, corn silage, and a grain ration. During the second period 
artificially dried young grass was' substituted for the grain, while in ■ the third 
period the cows were returned to the original ration. The method of feeding 
group 2 was the oi>posite„of the above. ■' * 

These trials showed that grass cut at intervals of from 7 to 10 days re- 
sembled closely in composition and digestibility the 20 per cent dairy ration 
used. The fiber content of the dried grass was somewhat higher* and the 
nitrogen-free extract content correspondingly lower. When 10 lbs. of the 
artificially dried grass was fed with liberal allowances of hay and silage and 
a small amount of grain, entirely satisfactory results were secured. Feeding 
this grass with two-thirds the regular allowance of silage and hay and no 
"grain . produced, excellent .results. ■■ While ■ average milk production ■ co.uld,, be 
obtained by feeding this grass instead of all purchased concentrates, it was 
,,deemed ;adv,isable 'to '.supply,, about one-third the usual 'amount'; of ''grain "When 
maximum production, was desired , or, when high-producing cowS' were: being Yed. 
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Wet beet pulp compared with com silage in the dairy ration^ G, Q. 
Bateman and G. B, Caine (Utah Sta. But, 2S0 (1932), pp. m figs. 5).— To com- 
pare the value of corn silage and wet beet pulp two groups of cows, varying iiu 
numbers from T to 11 animals per groiip> were fed tlmmgli tour winter ami 
four summer periods. During the winter periods the groups rec^eived alfalfii 
hay and grain and either corn silage or wet l)eet pulp. lu siinuiim" the (:*ows 
were on pasture without any additional feeding. Rec-ords w(u*e kept on body 
weight, feed consumption, feed refused, milk and fat production, and on breed- 
ing efficiency. 

The average daily feed consumption duriiig the four winter periods, which 
represented 5,384 cow days for the silage group, was 20.9 lbs. of alfalfa hay, 
32.1 lbs. of silage, and 4.5 lbs. of grain. In tbe pulp group there were 5,224 
cow days during the winter periods, and the cows coiisumed aii average of 
20.3 lbs. of hay, 68.1 lbs. of beet pulp, and 5.4 lbs. of grain daily. The silage 
ration was calculated to contain 0.4 lb. more dry matter tlian the pulp ration, 
while the latter contained 0.8 lb. more total digestible nutrients. On the aver- 
age it required 2.1 lbs, of pulp to replace 1 lb. of silage. 

During the winter periods the silage group produced an average of 23.5 lbs. 
of milk containing 0,77 lb. of butterfat daily, while tlie puli,> group avei'jiged 
27.9 Ib.s. of milk containing 0.91 lb. of butterfat. The tliffierence in production 
was not entirely due to the ration, for the cows in tiie silage group carrietl 
their calves for 0.15 day longer for each day they were in the experiment and 
also made a daily gain in weight of 0.16 lb. more tlian did those in the pulp 
group. At the prices charged it cost 3 cts. less per 100 lbs. of milk and 1 ct. 
less per pound of butterfat with the silage ration than with the pulp ration. 

During the summer periods there was no significant difference in the pro- 
duction of the two group.s, in the number of days the cows carried calves, or 
in the amounts of feed consumed. 

No difference was observed in the health of the calves dropped in the two 
lots. It was observed, however, that cows in the pulp group developed tender- 
ness of the hind quarters and walked as if in discomfort. These cows also 
licked the board fences and at times chewed sticks. 

ii study of methods used iix conducting ii silage feeding experiment, 
A. D.'Peatt (Jour. Dairy 8cL, 15 (1932), No. If, pP* 303-311, fWB. 3).— This paper 
from the Connecticut Storrs Experiment Station deals with tlie niethods used 
and .analyses' of the data secured .in the-aila.ge feeding' experiment priwloiisly 
noted (E, S. R., 64, p, 675), . 

Data '.are presented to ■ show the .undesirability of short 'exper.imental periods 
..'and. the dangers of the reversal type of experim,<intal. procedtir'iu . An analysis 
" 'Of 160' successive,' dai.ly weights of a lof of'8 animals showed that weigliing for 
'3,'' successive '.days' of each, 5-day period was.^^aetleally as 'Satisfactory as daily 
' weig.h'ings.; A. statistical , analysis of .morning a.nd aftermam '^'eights showed 
" that tlie.ammalS' av'eraged..' 16 Tbs,' heavier at, -8' a. nx.'than at I p. in., but 'tiiere 
was no .significant diffierence .in-rthe probable error or the ..percentage coefficients 
of variaMity'. at'' ..these hours, '.'. The ratios'', of ''pounds of 4, per 'e'e,n't' milk p'er 
pound of . .d.ry matter in the 'ration 'are 'presented,' for Individuals 'and 'for groups 
with advance in lactation.' .'..These figures '.show a marked nlecline' i'n efficiency' 
of milk production with advance in lactation. 

The relation of the soluble portion of alfalfa to the rapid absorpti'on 
of feed' fia¥orT.n 2iiilk,'"..:G..^.D, ;.EoADHO.tJSE and X L. Henumbon (Jour. Dairy 
Sei, 15 (1932), Wo. 4, pp. 299-302 was undertaken at the California 

Experiment Station to determine the rate at which the juice of ttio aifsilfa plant 
made its appearance as a feed flavor in the milk. Green alfalfa cut just before 
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the bloom stage was placed immediately in a room at 15® , F. and frozen. Tlie 
object of freezing was to rupture the cell walls of the plant and aid in 
extracting the Juice. After thawing at room temperature the plant was ground, 
the liquid pressed out, and filtered. From 5 to . 6 qt. of liquid were obtained 
from 25 lbs. of hay, and this quantity wars considered ' as a standard drench. 
This drench was fed to cows producing milk of good flavor after they had been 
deprived of all feed for 5 hours. A sample of milk was taken before drench- 
ing, and afterwjird at 5-iniBUte intervals for 30 minutes other samples were 
drawn. In some cases the samples were also taken at 45 minutes, 1 hour, and 
2 hours after drenching. Each sample was scored for flavor within 2 hours. 

It required 20 minutes after the ingestion of the juice before feed flavor 
appeared in the milk. The most pronounced flavor was obtained in samples 
drawn 45 and 60 minutes after drenching. 

Calciiiiii and |)hosplioriis metabolism in dairy cows. — V, The relative 
assimilation of calcium from grades 1 and 3 timothy hay, W, A. Tukhee, 
E. A. Kane, and W. S. Hale {Jom\ Dairy Sci., 15 {1932}, No. 4, pp. 267-276 ). — 
Continuing this series of studies (E. S. E., 67, p. 732) two tests with two heavy- 
milking cows each were conducted, with results w^hich sho\ved that grade 1 
timothy hay exerted a more favorable influence on calcium assimilation than 
did grade 3 liay. Sodium citrate was also introduced in the tests with the idea 
that an acid radicle wlu eh predominates in alfalfa and which is capable of 
holding calcium in solution might be an aid to calcium assimilation, hut there 
were no results to indicate that the ingestion of sodium citrate had any marked 
effect upon either the calcium or the phosphorus metabolism. 

Method for obtaining representative samples of Mood for inorganic 
phosphorus in dairy heifers, H. O. Henderson and A. H. YaN' Landingham 
(Jour. Dairy Sel, 15 (1932), No. 4, pp. S1S-S19, figs. 2).— In studies at the West 
Virginia Experiment Station the inorganic phosphorus content of the blood of 
dairy heifers was found to vary considerably from day to day. The average 
daily variation of 8 heifers over a 12-day period was 0.46 mg per 100 ml of 
blood, but variations of 1.72 mg over a 24-hour period and as high as 2.34 mg 
for the 12-day period were obtained. 

The most satisfactory method of obtaining a representative sample was 
alternate-day sampling over a 12-day period. The average monthly range in 
variation as obtained from 4 animals over a period of 16 months by this method 
was 0.35 mg per 100 ml of blood. Storing blood at 2® 0. for 2 weeks had no 
signiflcaiit effect on its inorganic phosphorus content 

The eifect . of cod liver oil in the ration upon the quantity and quality 
of cow’s milk, W. E. Petersen (Jour. Dairy Sol, 15 (1932), No. 4, pp. 283-286, 
jig. 1).— In a study to determine whether cod-liver oil had a depressing effect on 
the fat percentage of milk, the Minnesota Experiment Station divided a group 
of 12 cows of : different breeds and. in different, stages of lactation into two 
groups. One lot received the regular dairy herd ration, while the other lot had 
5 oz. of high-grade biologically-tested cod-liver oil added to the same ration 
for each cow. The test was divided into three periods of 15, 23, and 20 days’ 
duration. During the first period both lots received the basal ration only, 
while in the second and tiim^ periods the cod-liver oil was fed to the alternate 
groups. 

: TU' every nase .where oil was fed, there' was a marked decrease in fat ' percent- ' 
. age, but no,, apparent effect." upon the 'amount 'of milk produced.' ' This '.depressing 
effect on:' fat .;pe'rcenta',ge'.ee'emed to he' ■■.cumulative for at' least a 'lime.,: " 
.■'■.I'tt'crea.sing''',.the' vltam.in*I> 'content of — II;, The effect of 'deeding' cows,, 

a' cod-liver dil, concentrate''',, (’■^Eex),V 'W. ■■E.; Kraus's, ''Bethke, .and^ 
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W. WiLBEK (Ohio Sta, Blmo. Bui, 18 (1933), No. 1, pp. 15-19) .—Gontmuing tliis 
study (E. S. R., 67, p. 448) , a group of six Holstein cows were fed the same basal 
ration for an initial period of 1T.5 days. The milk and fat production of each 
cow was then calculated, and the group was divided into two approximately 
equal lots on this basis. During the next four days the milk from each lot. 
was collected separately, the cream separated, and the aliquot composite 
samples of cream for the period were churned. The resulting butter was ren- 
dered into pure fat. A similar procedure was followed during the last four 
days of four succeeding periods, which were of 24, 32, 24, and 29 days in length, 
respectively. During periods 1, 3, and 5 both lots received the basal ration only. 
In period 2 lot 1 was fed in addition to the basal ration 6,000 rat units of 
Vitex, a commercial cod-liver oil concentrate, while lot 2 received 15,000 rat 
units of Vitex. During period 4 Vitex was fed to include 40,000 and 60,000 
rat units in the rations of lots 1 and 2, respectively. The samples of pure fat 
obtained at the end of each period were analyzed for vitamin D by the stand- 
ard line-test procedure. 

The milk produced on the basal ration contained 2.76 rat units per quart, 
which was increased to 30.35 i^at units per quart when 60,000 rat units of vita- 
min D as Vitex was fed. There were no indications that feeding Vitex at 
any level had any influence on the amount of milk or fat production. The 30.35 
rat units per quart resulting from the feeding of Vitex at tke high 1^^ 
far below the 160 rat units per quart recommended for milk for use as an 
antirachitic agent for infants. The cost of Vitex also elimmates this product 
for use in increasing the vitamin D content of milk to the desired strength. 

The incorporation of air during the homogenization of cream and of 
ice creani mixesr 0. E, (Jour, Dairy BcL, 15 (1932), 

¥o, 5, pp. M7--^7d).~A series was undertaken by the U. S. D. A. Bureau 

of Dairy Industry to determine the amount of air incorporated in creams and 
ice cream mixes during the homogenization process. Three creams contain- 
ing 20, 25, and 30 per cent of fat, respectively, were pasteurized at 145® IT. 
for 30 minutes and were divided into five lots, four of which were homogenized 
at varying temperatures and pressures and the other used as a control. High 
and low fat content ice cream mixes were also homogenized at varying tempera- 
tures and pressures. 

Under normal conditions the maximum increase in volume of cream during 
homogenization was 4.3 per cent. When one intake valve of the homogenizer 
was closed a maximum increase of 11.2 per cent in volume was obtained. 
These values were not obtained unless the temperature of homogenization was 
very low. At the usual homogenizing temperatures no significant increases in 
volume were obtained with either cream or ice cream inixes, 

¥ETERIIOJlY MBICmi 

, Text'bouk of histology and comparative microscopic anatomy of domestic 
mammaSsr A. Tsautmann and J. Fiebiger (Lelirhuch der BCisMogie un4 Yerglei^ 
cJimderh Mikroskopischen der Eamsaugetiere. Berlin: Faul,Parey, 

1931, 6.ed., rGv.,,pp. XI +39 i, Jigs, Jflfl ), — This is the sixth revised edition of a 
work by W. Elienberger and Trautmann, consisting of a general part with 5 
chapters (pp. 3-81) and a special part with 12 chapters (pp. 82-350). Addi- 
tional data are presented in an appendix (pp. 351-378), 

[Report of work in Arizona in^ animal pathology] (Ari;sowa Bta. Bpt 1982, 
'''.pp. 78, 79, SB, 87, 117, 124, 125,130, fig, 1).— The work of the year'' reiiorted uppu^ 
relates to that ; with range livestock losses '/from poisonous, plants,' by 
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Stanley, and E. E. Scott; infectious abortion in dairy cattle, by W. S. Ouniiiiig- 
ham; mycosis in cliickens, by J. G. Brown; and ulcerated gizzards, by H, 
Embleton. 

[Report of work in animal pathology and bacteriology in Michigan] 
(Michigan S>ta;. Bien. Rpt. 1981-82, pp, 12-17). — ^Reporting upon work with in- 
fectious abortion (E. S. R., 65, p* 771), brief accounts are given of its, control 
and eradication, nonspecific abortions, agglutination tests, sterility, diseases 
of fetal membranes, retained fetal membranes, and involution of the uterus, as 
well as a study of the value of orthoplienylphenoL 

[Report of work in Montana in animal pathology] (Montana Sta. Bpt. 

1981, pp. 53-56, flg^s. 2). — The work of the year on the diseases of sheep and 
lambs includes data on arthritis in lambs, foot rot in sheep, stiff lambs, and* 
internal parasites in sheep. A brief reference is made to a modification of 
the rapid test for pullorum disease of the fowl. 

[Work in animal pathology in South Dakota] (South Daloota Sta. Rpt. 

1982, pp. 9, 11, 12, 28-25, 29). — In reporting upon the work of the year (B. S. B., 
67, p. 69), reference is made to the value of oil of chenopodiiim in the treatment 
of pigs affected with worms, by J. W. Wilson; a study of the properties of 
the oil of chenopodium obtained by cross-fertilization of ChenopoMum am- 
hrosioides with a wild variety obtained from Kansas as well as the anthelmintic 
value of the oil obtained from this cross in the treatment of a scar ids, by E. J. 
LeBlanc ; alkali disease, by K. W. Eranke ; the effect of alkalied ” grain on 
growing chicks and poultry, by W. C. Tulley; and hemorrhagic septicemia, 
by C. 0, Lipp. 

[Work in animal pathology in West Virginia] Virginia Sta. But 

254 (1932), pp. 28, 81). — Brief reference is made to work on control of stomach 
worms and liingworms in sheep and on effective abortion control by part-time 
isolation. 

[Report of work in animal pathology in Wyoming] (Wyoming Bta. Rpt 
1982, pp. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, ^7).— The work of the year referred to (E. S. E., 67, 
p. 70) includes that on the toxicity of several species of death camas (Zygadenus 
spp.), the lichen Paramelia molUusoula, and arrow grass (Trigloohm mart 
tima), the latter by O. A. Beath; and studies of contagious abortion, by A. M. 
Lee. , 

Veterinary science, C. Minett (In Agricultural Research in 1929. Lon- 
don: Roy. Agr. Soc, England, 1980, pp. 158-182). — Tliis report on the advances 
in work with diseases of livestock deals with bovine contagious abortion, in- 
cluding the distribution in nature of the causative organism and control of the 
disease ; tuberculosis, including the progress of eradication work in the United 
States and in Canada, tuberculosis in swine, and tuberculosis in poultry ; fowl 
pox, including control of the disease by vaccination ; canine distemper ; and 
the warble 'fly ; together with' a list- of 26 references to- the literature. 

Veterinary science,- F. C. MmETT ' '(In Agricultural Research in 1980. Lon- 
don: Roy. Agr. Soc. England, 1931, pp. 179-201) .^Thm report for 1930 deals 
with milk fever in cows ; louping ill in sheep; and diseases of poultry, including 
bacillary white diarrhea, fowl typhoid, and fowl paralysis; and recent dis- 
coveries in the life histories of some lungworms of the pig and the sheep, by 
B. L. Taylor. A list of 84 references to the literature is included. 

Diseases' of animals:' 'Prevention and treatment, F., C.-Minett ' (In^' 
cultural Eesearch in 1981. London: Roy, Agr. Soc. England, 1982, pp, 24-49),—' 
This, is a praetical summary of- .information on foot-and-mouth; 'disease,,,, the' 
''survival of ' the 'virus; 'and',, sources,' -of ■■ infection ('pp.'*,24-33) , imm'unization of 
pigs against hog cholera-' '(pp. 33-41) ; and 'intestinal 'disorders, in 'calves, .par- 
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tlcularly wliite scours ' and vibr ionic enteritis (i>p. 41-48 ). A list of 17 
references to the literature is included. 

Animal diseascis in . South Africa, I, II, M. W. Henning {lJohan-nesl)urgJ: 
CentTd'l Netvs Agency, 19SB, vols. 1, pp, XI-\-Ji.05, figs, Ji'S; pp, 
figs, 8//) — Tiie first part of volume 1 of tins work deals witli bacterial diseases 
(pp, 1-258) and part 2 with protozoal diseases (pp. 259^-400) ; pa,rt S in volume 
2 deals with virus diseases (pp. 407-620), part 4 with diseases caused by plant 
poisons (pp.' G31-868), and part 5 with deficiency diseases (pp. 860-873). 

Report by the senior veterinary officer, lORl, G. 11. Tpkbet' (Fiji Dept. 
Agr. Ann. Bui, 19S1, pp. BS-34y . — This report includes an account of the occur- 
rence of and control work with the infectious diseases of livestock, particularly 
tuberculosis, also eradication of the tick IlaemaphpsaUs dlsplrwsU', discovered in 
the viemity of Suva in 1930. 

[Studies in comiiarative pathology, etc., in Japan] (Jour. Japan^Moc, Yet. 
Bel, 11 (imB), Nos. 2, pp. 83-151, pis. 8; 3, pp. 183-268, pis. 4, fi^gs. 8).— The, 
contributions presented in No. 2 (E. S. R., 68, p. 244) are as follows : Studies 
on Contagious Pleuropneumonia in Cattle — IX, On the Patliolcgic Anatomy of 
the Recovered Lesions of Lung Plague, by S. Yamagiwa and M, Niwa (pp. 83- 
104, Eng, abs. pp. 103, 104); Gynmopleurus sp. a>s the Intermediate Host of 
Spiruridae Found in the Viemity of Mukden, South Manchuria— II, Studies on 
the Life History of Arduenm strongylma, by S. Ono (pp. 105-117, Eng. abs. pp. 
lie, 117) (E. S. R., 61, p. 676) ; On the Value cf the Fresh Blood Rapid 
Agglutination Test for Pullorum Disease, by T. Konno and Y. Goto (pp. 118- 
130, Japan, ahs. pp. 128-130); and Experimental Studies Regarding Living 
Swine Erysipelas Vaccine — I, The Pathogenicity and Antigenic Property of 
Swine Erysipelas Bacilli Treated with Acridine Derivative, by S. Kondo, S. 
Yaniada, and K. Sugimura (pp. 131-151, Eng. abs, pp. 148-151), 

The contributions presented in No. 3 include the following: Studies on Con- 
tagious Pleuropneumcnia in Cattle— X, On the Practical Value of Saehs- 
Kolmer’s Treatment of Serum for Elimination of Nonspecific Reaction in 
Complement-Fixatibn Tests for Diagnosis of Lung Plague, by S. Ito, Y. Sato, 
and T. Tani (pp, 183-201, Eng. abs. pp. 200, 201); Resistance of Vaccinated 
Calves against the Reinjection of Very Large Doses cf Biiiderpest-Viruleiit 
Blood, by C. Kakimki and 0. Isshiki (pp. 202-207, Eng. abs. pp. 206, 207) ; 
Morphological Studies on Larvae of ffypodemia lineatum at the Esophageal and 
Hypodermic States, with Special Reference to the Or.gan Containing Hypo- 
dermatotoxin," by' S, 'Ono. (pp. ■208-223,- Eng. abs. pp. 220-223); Heinaiolcgical 
Studies on Korean Calves and Ponies Infected with a Formosan Strain of 
Trypanosoma evansi, by' S. Akazawa (pp. 224-245, , Eng. abs. ivp. 243-245) ,; 
Studies on the Specific Substance of .R. fmllei, by K. Sakamoto (pp. 246-256, 
Japan, abs. p. 256) ; and A Study of Reproduction in the Mare (Report I), 
by S. Satoh and S. Hoshi (pp. 257-268, Japan, abs. pp. 267, 268). 

The war 'on livestock parasites, M. C. Hall (Cornell Yet, 22. (1032), No, '4 
pp. 297-819, pi. 1 ).—TMb is a practical discussion of the subject 

Difiterentiation of ' the third larval -stadium of the AncylostO'inidae ' of 
manj, dog, -and cat, M. Eisma (De D iff event iatU mn het Derde BtaMumvan de 
Larven der An<yylostonvidae van MenscJi, Hond, en Eat. Proof sdhr., BijJosuniv. 
Leiden; Haarlem: M. M. Qroenendaal, 1932, pp. Yin+l'5B,:pls. 8, figs. [7d], 
Eng. aT)s. pp. This work deals with the anatomy of the third-stage 

larvae of Neeator amerlcmus (Stiles, 1902), An^ylostoma duodenalc: (Dubini, 
1843) Crep., 1845, A. eanmum (Ere., 1859), A. ceylanicum (Looss, 1011), and 
Vminaria stenocephala (Rail, 1884), presented in connection with a list of 61 
references to ^ the' literature. ' . 
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Aiiaplasiiiosis diagnosed in Colorado, G. W. .Stiles, je. (North Amer. Vet., 
H (193S), No. pp. fws. 2 ). — ^Three cases of anaplasmosis. whieh Rad 

their origin in tlie northwestern part of Colorado have been diagnosed. Ac- 
cording to the iiiforination obtained, it appears probable that anaplasmosis has 
existed ensiootiCMlly in restricted areas of that State for a number of years, 
perhaps not causing serious loss. 

Blackleg p,rophylaxis with foriiiolized vaccine o.f ]fjeclaisiclie“Vallde [trans. 
title], J. ScHMirmHOFFER Tierarztl. Wchthsolir., JfO (1932), No. S5, pp. 

545 - 547 ; ahs. in VeA. Reo., 12 (1932), No. 47, pp. 1392, 1393).— The author re- 
ports upon the use of the formolized vaccine produced by Leclainehe and 
Vallee in 1925 by cultivation for several weeks in bouillon and devitalized with 
formalin. The work was conducted in districts in which blackleg occurs fre- 
quently, 667 young cattle and other animals having been inoculated by practi- 
tioners without loss of the treated animals. The immunity lasts for 6 months 
or longer and this method is preferred to the Nitta germ-free filtrate method 
introduced in 1912 (E. S. R., 39, p. 681). The simultaneous vaccination for 
malignant edema by addition of Vihrion septiqiie is advised against. 

Alexin fixation and agglutination test in Brucella infections, P. Morales 
Otero and G, Monge (Ptierto Rico Jour. Ruh. Health and Trap. Med., 8 (19S2), 
No. 2, pp. 193-204, flos. S; Span, ahs., pp. 201-204 ). — The authors conclude that 
for general use the alexin fixation test has no marked advantage over the more 
widely used agglutination test, but that it is reliable and would he of great 
value as a confirmatory measure in cases in which the laboratory report 
conflicts with the clinical evidence. 

Pasteurization of milk artificially infected with two strains of Brucella 
suis, S. E. Park, R. Graham, M. J. Prucha, and J. M. Brannon (Jour. Baat., 
24 (1932); No. 6, pp. 4^1-471 ). — In experimental wvork two strains of R. suis, 
in hermetically sealed glass tubes of whole milk (500,000,000 organisms per 
cubic centimeter), were non viable after 20 minutes at 140® F., after 15 minutes 
at 142®, and after 7 minutes at 144®. The same strains proved more resist- 
ant to heat in cotton-stoppered tubes of milk. B. suis survived for 30 min- 
utes at 144® ill milk couiaining 10(X)0,000 to 500,000,000 organisms per cubic 
centimeter, but the same period of time at the same temperature destroj^ed 
B. suis in milk containing 5,000 to 1,000,000 organisms per cubic centimeter. 
Therefore, it appears that the thermal death time is influenced by the degree 
of contamination. Tiie data suggest that eflicient pasteurization will prevent 
milk-borne i)orciiie brnceiliasis. However, final conclusions are withheld pend- 
ing results of studies'' on commercial pasteurizers.”' 

Mastitis wdth metastatic '^a'hscesses,- R. L. Johnson (Vet. Med., 21 (1932). 
No. 8,'p'P. 358, 359’),— This is 'a report- of a case of infection- somewhat typical 
of a mastitis caused by' a- toxin-forming, nonhemolytie streptococcus. ' 

Mastitis— II, The- use of certain dyes in the treatment of' mastitis,-' (J. J. 
HucKER-and D. A.' hm iNew York State Bta. Teoh. Bui. 205 (19S2), pp. 35}.— 
In continuation of earlier work (E. S. R., 68, p. 530), the authors report upon 
the use of .crystal violet, brilliant green, and two compounds known commer- 
cially as 'acriflavine' and azamine for the.. -'treatment: of mastitis, bo-th,,-' of the; 
acute or clinical tyiie and the latent or subclinical type. These therapeutic 
agents were administered orlilly, by intravenous injection, and by udder infla- 
tion. When 'administered' orally "or-' as 'an .udder" irrigant, the first* three'' ’named' 
.did -not- appear t0'''"be'.'' suitable -'Tor such use*'--', Aerifi.avine' -was. 'less ".toxic '''tha.n 
■■ either" crystal violet, O'r brilliant' -'green" wh'en' .introduced into- the-' udder '"-through 
;the '"te',at canal. ,,Azam.ine' 'had'- little effect' ''upon the udder fi'or'a-'when'' fed -.'Orally 
- o-r: '''.-injected intravenously. ' ' Udder -' "■'-irriga'tlons '. with azamine ' showed"' ''results ' 
.-100743—3,3 — -T. : ,' - . . 
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that were of sufficient promise to warrant further study of its usefulness in 
the treatment of mastitis. , Field tests indicated that a certain percentage of 
cases studied were definitely benefited by treatment with azamiiie. 

Rocky Momiitaiii spotted fever (eastern type) virus recovered from the 
dog tick DermiiccBtor variahllis fotmcl in nature, L. F. Badger ('Pnh. Health 
Epts, lU. (S.], 47 (Itm), No. 53, pp. 2365-2369) .—The author records the recov- 
ery of the virus of Eocky Mountaiii spotted fever (eastern type) from an 
American dog tick collected on a farm in Virginia on which a Iminaii case of 
spotted fever had occurred. 

The Salmonella . group of bacteria, R. Loveul (Bui Hyg., 7 (1932), No. 7, 
pp. 405-il ^). — This "is a summary of information presented in connection with 
a list of 55 references to the literature. 

Streptococcus infection in man caused through the medium of milk 
from infected udders, S. V. Golledge (Vet. Rec., 12 (1932), No. 52, pp. 1499- 
1501). — A report is made of an outbreak of acute streptococcus infection among 
the personnel of a small farm. The outbreak is considered of interest because 
the streptococci from four persons affected proved to be identical in their 
cultural and serological reactions, all belonging to the scarlatinal typt? I. It 
was found that two cows had probably been infected, through the agency of a 
milker, with lieniolytic streptococci of human origin, and that the subsequent 
human cases were reinfected from the milk of these two animals. 

The ■ rabbit as a means of distinguishing the human from the bovine 
type of tubercle bacillus: The lesions caused in the rabbit by tubercle 
bacilli of the human type, L. Cobbett (Jour. Path, and Bact., 35 (1932), No. 5, 
pp. 681-699, pis. 5). — This report of work conducted deals particularly with 
lesions caused in the rabbit by the human type of tubercle bacilli, the rabbit 
being one of those animals which react differently to infection with the two 
types of mammalian tubercle bacilli. Calves or goats may give clearer results, 
but they are too expensive to be used except in special cases. 

■Tuberculosis in 'the ■ Canada : raccoon .(Frocyon lotor) , M. H. Brown 
(Roy. Soe. Canada, Tram., 3. ser., 25 (1931), Sect. V, pp. 159-162). — ^Tiie author 
reports upon the finding of tuberculosis in a raccoon received from Kirkfield, 
Ont. It was due to a rather long, beaded, acid-fast bacillus, having the char- 
acteristics of the bovine type. The animal is thought to have become infected 
through ingestion of infected material. The length of time that the animal 
had been In captivity could not be definitely determined, but it was supposed 
to,; have been 'Only, a few months. ■ 

Endemic ■ typhus fever virus recovered from wild rat trapped at typhus 
...focns'in, the United States, R. E. Dxer,.,W. G. Workman, and A. Rumrbich 
'i.{pm.'M€mhRpts.. [U. s.h 47 (1932), No. 53, pp. 237 0-2372). —In further studies 
of the transmission of endemic typhus fever (E. S. E,, 6fi, pp. 700, 701; 68, 
,'„pp. 528), the authors report upon the recovery of the endemic typhus fever 
; virus, from , the ■' brains of wild rats- trapped In April, 1982, on premises- in 
Ea'vannah, Ga. ' ' . , 

' , -.The ''.cultivation, of vaccinia virus: A. new series of subcultures in- celh 
free. medium, -G.-,'H. Eagres and A. H. H. Komi (Roy. Boo. {Londonl, Proo,, 

'. Ber.' B, ill (1932), No. B 772, pp. 329-337, flg. 1 ). — The authors report that vac- 
cinia virus has been cultivated through 10 generations in subculture in a me- 
dium in which whole cells could not be demonstrated. 

Incidence and - nature, of tumors in,.- captive- wild - mammals - and, birds, 
H. L. Eatcriefe (Amer, Jowr. Gmcer, 17 (1933), No.' 1, pp.: 116-135)..— The 
author finds that ''the incidence of neoplasms for the orders and families of 
birds and mammals dying in the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens has shown 
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very little variation over a period of 11 years. The percentage of animals in^ 
most orders and families that are affected by tumor gi^owtli is proportional to 
the average exhibition period of the group. That is, as age increases, incidence 
of tumors increases. Certain families of both birds and mammals have, however, 
a much lower incidence than should be expected ■ from the. average age for 
the group. Other avian and mammalian groups have much higher percentages 
of tumor bearers than the average- age seems to warrant. Mammals, generally, 
are more subject to new growths of the digestive organs and birds to new 
growths of genito-urinary organs than to neoplasms affecting other parts of 
the bodies. The class Aves is, as a whole, less subject to tumor growth than 
the Mammalia.” 

Some poisonous plants of New Jersey, J. G. Fiske {New Jersey Stas, Gire, 
261 (1932), pp. SO, figs. 14). — Brief, practical, illustrated accounts are given of 
14 of the more important poisonous plants occurring in New Jersey. 

Disinfection, E. 0. McCulloch {Vet. Med., 27 {19S2), No. 12, pp, 505-510 ) . — 
This is a report of work, a preliminary account of which from the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station has been noted (E. S. B., 67, p. 740) . 

The passage of fluids through the ruminant stomach, I. C. Ross {Agr, 
a7id Livestock in India, 2 {1932), No. 4, PP- 4^6-44^)- — ^This account is based 
upon a study of the passage of fluids tiirough the stomach of some 140 sheep. 

It was not found that the administration of certain mineral salts per se 
markedly influenced the passage of Jfluids to the abomasum instead of to the 
rumen and reticulum. Fluids pass much more regularly to the omasum and 
abomasum in sheep which have been allowed no water (or food) for 40 hours 
than in those allowed no water for lesser periods. Where water and food are 
withheld for 40 hours, fluids pass to the abomasum in at least 75 per cent of 
cases, irrespective of the nature of the solution given. When water is not 
withheld prior to dosing, fluids pass to the abomasum in a minority of cases 
only, passing to the rumen and reticulum in the majority. Anthelmintic effi- 
ciency of drugs would probably be increased substantially by withholding food 
and water for 40 hours prior to the dosing, owing to the greater regularity 
with which drugs would enter the abomasum in concentrated solution. Smooth 
solid particles up to^ % in. in diameter will enter the omasum or abomasum 
when given in fluids which enter these divisions of the stomach directly.” 

Blood volume determinations in cattle, W. T. Miller {Gornell Vet., 22 
{1932)^ No, 4, pp, 320-332) .—A report is made of 105 blood volume determina- 
tions made on cattle over a period of 18 months, in which the dye method of 
determination was employed- The minimum and maximum quantities fouiid 
were 21 and 33.1 c c per pound of body weight. Seventy-flve per cent of the 
values rang’ed between 25 and 30 c c.; The average of 81 ■ determinations was 
27.07 c c per pound. Fluctuations in the weight of the animal were followed 
closely by changes in the blood volume. During pregnancy there was a 
marked increase in blood volume proportional to the weight increase until 
parturition occurred. Shortly afterwards, there was a decrease in both 
volume and in body weight. The blood volume was affected by Johne’s disease 
only in proportion to the decrease in weight brought about by the disease. The 
author has not b(ien able to determine whether the volume is absolute or simply 
relative. : ■' 

- ' Ameboid forms of leucocytes' from- the blood, of cattle, [trans. ' title]', 
E.'' -T.,,'BxjaozAN and' I. -CELiNgdAK: (Vet. ArMv, 1 (1931), No. 135-157, 

pU. 6, "figs* '35'; Mng., 'ahs., pp, 156, i-^7) ^ThiS; is a report, of studies-, made, with -a 
view' - to'- determining'-.the' number-of nuclear segments'' ■ in nuclear,"'neutrophile', 
eosinophile, and basophiie leucocytes of the blood of cattle. 
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Obser¥atioiis on tlie significance of leucocytes in. iBllk, S. D. Johnson 
uiKl F. G. Tbudel {Cornell Vet, 22 {1932), No. 4, pp. S 5 ff-S66) .---The autliors’ 
studies, tlie details of wlricli are presented in tabular form, led to tlie conclusion 
tliat in general In mastitis there is an increase in cells in the milk that corre- 
sponds to the degree of change found on physical examination of the udder, 
the changes found in the milk, and the bacteriological findings. In mastitis 
there appears to be an increase in leucocyt:es that precedes tlie appearance of 
streptococci or staphylococci ip the milk. 

Bovine tuberculosis: Its history, control, and eradication, E. T. Faijldek 
{N. Y. ^taie Dept Agr. and Markets, Agr. But 263 (1932), pp, 165, figs, 81),— 
This practical summary of intbrmation deals with the subject, following the 
introduction, under the headings of bovine tuberculosis — its history and spread, 
use of tuberculin in diagnosis, official methods of tuberculin testing, other 
methods of diagnosis, post-mortem examination, disinfection, control and eradi- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis, State indemnity, evidences of effectiveness of 
Iiresent plan of eradication, uniform methods and rules for accredited herds, 
keeping tuberculosis-free counties clean, and regulations in force in various 
States regarding the interstate shipment of cattle. 

Bovine subcutaneons tuberculosis in a cow with lio other deinonstraMe, 
foci, M. H. Beown {Roy, Soa. Canada, Tracis., S, ser., 25 {1931), Beet 7, pp, 
16S'-'167), — The author reports upon studies of an organism having the charac- 
teristics of the bovine type of the tubercle bacillus which was isolated from a 
subcutaneous lesion in the region of the knee joint of a cow. No other demon- 
strable foci were found. Virulent tubercle bacilli were excreted in the urine, 
and the animal was sensitized to tuberculin. • 

Studies of the toxicity of amnioninm thiocyanate for cattle, W. L. 
Nilson, W. L. Boyd, and 0. V. Vitck {Cornell Vet, 22 {1932), No. 4, pp, 347- 
353).— In this contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Station the authors 
report upon studies made of the toxicity of ammonium thiocyanate, which 
during recent years has been recommended as a weed exterminator. Experi- 
ments demonstrated this chemical to be quite toxic, especially for cattle, and 
to be more toxic than sodium chlorate, which has also been recommended as 
a weed exterminator. It is pointed out that the substance is repellent to 
cattle and is not consumed by them under ordinary conditions. 

Copper. "poisoumg. In. sheep, [trams. ■■ title]., J, A. .Be,ij.ers {Tljdse'hr, Dior- 

gmemk,,y59 {'m2), m 22,:pp. 1317-1324; Ger„ Eng., JPr, aM., pp, 1823,. 1324).- - 

A descrlptioii,,'l,S:' given:, of .several cases of chronic (K):i::ipe.r poisoning in sheep 
which had, grazed, in orchards , sprayed .with a solution of copper sulfate,. The 
clinical symptoms; often appeared only, after a long, .iKulod, shortly before. deatlL 
They include a marked anemia, icterus, hematuria, and hemoglobinuria, bloody 
feces, an accelerated pulse rate (dtie to anemia and degeneration of the heart), 
and normal .^tempei'ature." 

Sheep, parasites, and diseases, J. Caeew (Queensland Agr. Jour., B8 (1932), 
No. 5, pp, 438-453, figs. 7). — A digest of information on the, parasites and 
disea.ses ■ of . sheep : in' . Queensland. 

,. .'Caseo.us lymphadenitis— the disinfection , of . shearing inacMiie ■ hand* 
pieces, H. B. Gmm (Jour. Council Bet and Indus, Res. lAmt}, 5 {1932), No. 4; 

Experiments conducted with a view to finding a suitable means 
of disinfecting shearing machine hand pieces responsible for the transmission 
of the causative organism of caseous lymphadenitis are brielly reported. Of the 
disinfectants used cresylic acid proved to be the most satisfactory, but was 
capable of destroying all organisms pnly when used in a concentration of 50 
per cent in mineral naphtha. The addition of lubricating oil to the vehicle 
greatly reduced the efficiency of the disinfectant 
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Iiifectioiis mastitis In sheep [trans. title], H. Mieszneb and G. ScHoop 
{Deutu TiGrarztl. WGhmchr., JfO No. 5. pp. 60-7S, figs. 6 ). — During tlie 

lainbiiig season of 1931, 27 cases in 8 herds were .investigated by the antlioi’s. 
Baoterimn mmtdtidis (Dainmann and Freese) was isolated 23, times (7 times 
mixed with other pathogenic organisms), micrococcd 7 times, and B. pi/ogenes 
3 times. B. fyimtltkUs was found to resemble B. ptirifciGiens and Dnngars 
bacillus of ovine pnenmonia. The affected sheep generally die witliin 3 clays. 
In many herds as liigh as 15 per cent or more of the ewes contract the disease. 
Encouraging results were obtained from preventive vaccination of 800 ewes, 
100 per cent protection resulting from three applications of a bacteriii. 

A list is given of 36 references to the literature. 

Pregiiaiiey disease of sheep,. L. M. Rodehick and G. S. Haeshfield (North 
Dakota Bta. Bui 261 (1932), pp. 31, Ads. 4). —The authors report upon a study 
of the toxemia of pregnancy, one of the most common causes of loss among 
ewes in the late winter and early spring before the appearance of grass. The 
losses in individual flocks sometimes amount to 25 per cent, and the case 
mortality is about 90 per cent. The disease develops dnring the last month 
of pregnancy under two sets of conditions : (1) In ewes which are well fed and 
are in fair to excellent condition, it being associated iisuaily with a lack of 
exercise, and (2) in sheep which are in poor flesh as a result of an inadequate 
ration. 

It is pointed out tliat the disease is not infectious in character. Pathological 
changes are confined to the liver and kidneys. There is an enormous increase 
in tlie fat in the liver, so that a content as high as 68 per cent (dry basis) 
has been ffuuid as (*ompared with 10 to 11 per cent for the normal animal. 
This is considered to represent injury from toxic substances with the consequent 
deposition of fat rather than a manifestation of plethora. The nephrosis 
present is a result and not a cause of the disease. 

The acidosis, which arises in a delicient endogenous supply of carbohydrate 
which follows liver injury and the impairment of the glycogenic function, is 
responsible for tlie altered physiology and the symptoms of the disease. The 
ketone acids, which form in that abnormal metabolism, promptly deplete the 
alkaline reserve through decomposition of the blood bicarbonate, so that the 
salts of those organic acids are excreted and the acid-base balance of the body 
protected. 

“/There seems as yet to be little encouragement in attempting to treat those 
ewes ill 'Which the diseas€i is already well established.. More satisfaction will 
be secured by ..prompt attention to measures of pi,‘evention. Liberal exercise 
will check the losses. in .'flocks which are in good coiKlitio,u where, deaths have 
.■occurred through some Irregularity in the care./ An adequate ration' of good 
"'quality cO'mbined with liberal exerchse. will he the best ,sa.feguard in preventing 
'.losses ..in' breed.ing ewes.'” .' 

.'. .. .Swiiigback (ataxia) In .lambs, 'W, L. Stewabt, (Ye'^. S8 (1932)^. No. 
pp,. 1S3-X$7, figs. 6* ). ---An .account of . studies' of 'swlngback, the shepheixTs name 
for a ehr.oiiic disease ■ affecting the 'nervous' 'system, of . young lambs, , which, /is 
cdiaracteiizecl by museiilar incoordination of the hind limbs (ataxia), 
r ,' En' 2 !OOtic , ata..xia of,, lambs in. Western A'ustralia, H, W., BENN'irrTS XAml 
Vet, Jour., S (1932), No. 4, pp. A preliminary account is given of a 

disease which aifects lambs in certain areas in Western Australia, here desig- 
nated as enzootic ataxia. /‘Cl imcally the disease resembles conditions de- 
scribed as occurring in BIurope aiKi South America. It nevertheless presents 
certain speciu 1 f ea tu res which' ■ „a,re ■ .■ not 'mentioned by.' . .other- workers. Patho- 
logically, there. is a nervous degeneration.' similar to 'that, recently described for 
iambs affected in Eugiand with * swingback.’ ' ■■ In , chrotiiC: eases..;.': ther is a 
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sclerosis of the spinal cord. The etiology is obscure and is being investigated 
along lines which are indicated.” 

Ascaris lari-ae as a cause of liver and lung lesions in swine, B. Schwaktz 
and J. E. Aligata (Jour. ParaMtoL, 19 (1982), No, 1, pp. 11-24, In 

studies conducted in continuation of those previously noted (B1 S. E,, C>3, p. 
57S), lesions observed from time to time in the liver and lungs of swine were 
found to be due to the xvresence of small pearly cysts, from 1 to- 2 miu. in 
diameter, , when measured while in situ. 

“Bach cyst contains a granular material and also shows at times, thoiigli 
not invariably, a nematode larva in a state of evident degeneration. The larva 
is brittle and has a uniformly granular api 3 earaiice. It is indistinguishable 
morphologically frcm the corresponding stages of A. smim as described by 
Ransom and Poster [E. S. R., 43, p. 275]. Tbe lung lesions are limited to the 
presence of the pearly cysts, while the liver lesions are more striking and 
appear as a marked mottling of the surface of this organ. The mottling is due 
ill part to an increase of interlobular connective tissue, and in part to tiie 
presence of cysts underneath the capsule. 

“ Liver lesions indistinguishable from those which contain discrete cysts and 
larvae in the cysts are of common occurrence in swine in this country. The 
larvae evidently disintegrate in the cysts, apparently earlier in those in tlie 
liver than in those in the lungs, which accounts, in all probability, for tlie 
presence in swine livers of discrete cysts not containing woiins. The geo- 
graphical distribution of liver lesions in swine, similar to those described in this 
paper as being due to Ascaris larvae, makes it prol)al)le that these worms are 
responsible for this condition.” 

Brucella Bang infection in the horse [trans. title], J. A. Biejeks (Tiplaohr, 
Diergeneefshf 59 (1932), No. 20, pp. 1221-1225; Qer., Eng,, Fr. al)s., pp. 1224. 
1225)',— The author draws attention to the general clinical symptoms of horses 
infected with R. adortus not previously describtal in literature. The affected 
horses observed suffered from lassitude and inability to work, but were 
possessed of good appetites and remained in good flesb. A continiiovis fevtu.' 
cf from S8.5 to 40° 0., wbich could not be Influenced by administrations of 
salol, antipyrine, antifebrin, etc., .is said to have' been the outstanding symptom. 
There was a moderate hyi>erleucoeytosis but no anemia. The pulse was fre- 
ouently lower 'than the: temperature would indicate. Agglutination of B, aOortm 
was strongly positive up to 1 to 12,000 and even higher. ' A positive ophthalmic 
reaction to a Brucella preparation was obtained. ■■ Marked local swelling and 
absces's formation followed , '.the injection of a ■.killed suspension of 'B. abortm. 
,'In some, cases later on local inflammatoi*y.' processes oc*cur (flst.ulous withers, 
abscess -of the' sternum, ■■'fistulous neck), and.' oecasicinilly .tmdovaginltis and 
coxitis were seen in the course of the disease. 

The.'prognO'SiB'is said to. be favorable, the course. of .the disease' extending over 
two' ■mo.nths or longe.r, with ' fever... continuously present. 'Rest ■ is the . only treat- 
.ment .necessary,' ' . ■ 

;■'■' The :';dog^’s:..in6di.cal' dictionary.,' A. ■J. Sewell, .rev..hy, E. W. ■Cousens (Low,- 
don: deorm Routledge d Som, 1932, rev., pp. XTI+S24, pis. Si, figs. £y/).--This 
is a revised and largely rewritten edition cf the work previously noted (E; S. E,, 
23, p. 487). 

Advances in the held of avian anatomy and physiology . [trails/ title], 
E. Stbesemann (7. Internatl. Ornithot Gong., AmMerdam^ Froe., 1980, pp. 53- 
7S).-—This review of the literature is accompanied by a list of 60 references. 

'Bta. ^ 'Giro, 

(1932), pp. 39, figs. 14). — Following a general discussion of sanitation, accounts 
are given of the diseases and parasites affecting poultry in Hawaii. 
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Broncliitis of baby chicks, G. S. Gibbs {Poultry BcL 12 (193S), No. 1, pp. 

This contribution from the Massachusetts Experiment Station reports 
upon the study of a disease of baby chicks, simulating infectious laryngotrachei- 
tis, which occurred on a poultry farm in two successive hatching seasons. A 
hemolytic streptococcus to which the name Btreptococcus bronchitis has been 
given appears to he the cause of the disease. This new form was found to 
differ from B, epideniictis and B. pyogenes morphologically, culturally, and 
pathogenically. 

A histochemical study by microincmeratiou of the inclusion body of 
fowl pox, W. B. 0. Banks {Amer, Jour. Path,, 8 (1982), No. 6, pp. 711-716, 
pi. 1), — The author finds that ^‘following incineration at high temperatures the 
fowl pox inclusion body leaves a grayish white residue consisting of minute 
particles of mineral ash. The location of this residue corresponds topographi- 
cally to that part of the inclusion body which stains pink with erythrosin-azure. 
The minute particles of mineral ash correspond in relative size and location 
to the ‘ Borrel bodies ’ and are the inorganic residue of these structures. There 
is evidence that the Borrel bodies having, as they do, a relatively large amount 
of inorganic material in them, might well serve as a locus for adsorption of 
virus.” 

Vaccination against fowl pox, H. B. Seddon and J. K. Hutchison (Agr. 
Gaz, N. B. Wales, 42 (1931), No. 12, pp. 56^?~57'^).-~-This is a report upon vac- 
cination work with fowl pox in the field which extended through two seasons. 
Of 5,127 fowls vaccinated in 1929-“30, a season with little pox, only 0.31 per cent 
contracted the disease as compared with 8,49 per cent of the 5,440 controls. 
The second season 12,516 pullets and 489 cockerels on 22 properties were vac- 
cinated and 8.6 per cent of the pullets and 4.5 per cent of the cockerels developed 
fowl pox, as compared with 67.1 per cent of 5,313 nonvaccinated pullets and 
26.7 per cent of the nonvaccinated cockerels running with vaccinated birds. 

Vaccination against fowl pox, H. B. Seddon, J. K. Hutchison, and W. J. B. 
Mubphy (Aust. Vet. Jour., 8 (1932), No. 5, pp. 172-180). — It was found in vac- 
cination work extending over three seasons, in which birds from 6 to 20 weeks 
of age were used, that, other conditions being favorable, the optimum age for 
vaccination was between 12 and 16 weeks. 

Virus vaccination for the control of fowl pox, 0. L- Mokoan and L. W. 
Smith (South OaroUna Bta. Rpt. 1932, p. 98). — A brief reference is made to the 
effective control of fowl pox at the station by vaccination. 

** Vaccinated chicks,” a new sales idea! B. M. Sherwood ' 

Tribune, 6 (1M2), No. 12, pp. 10, 11, fig- 1)*— This is a contribution from the 
Texas Experiment Station reporting briefly upon a study of the effect of early 
vaccination of chicks for fowl pox. Of 175 chicks inoculated as they were taken 
from the incubator, 156 showed scabs of successful vaccination. On the four- 
teenth day the 19 remaining chicks were revaccinated, but none showed scabs 
from the second vaccination, suggesting a resistance to the infection without 
a visible local reaction. None of the chicks vaccinated between hatching time 
and 10 days of age showed any severe systemic reaction other than the forma- 
tion of scabs. All were active, ate well, and made satisfactory gains through- 
out the period following the vaccination. 

Turkey poults were vaccinated when 14 days old, no severe systemic reac^ 
tion 'Tesulting..' '■ 

The author recommends vaceinating chicks at 1 to 10 days of age and poults 
when 2 weeks: old. ;■ 

'Z Eeseapch:' '■■■0 ' vepithelioma contagiosa ■ of birds [ trans. title] , ■ A. 'Oast^eli 
ma B. Btni; (Bol.m. Bimterap. Milan., 10 (1981), No: 6, pp. Studies 
of ' the' nature" of,,: the ■ virus , of,' contagious ■ epithelioma, ' its transmissibility, te- 
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iiacity, tiiG^ nature of tiae disease, aiui immunity are reported upon. It is com 
eluded that tlie virus of epitlielioma and that of avian diplitlieria are different 
but often occur together. The .virus of' epithelioma does not pass through the 
Berkefelcl W candle. Tlie epithelioma viims confers an immunity against the 
disease but not against avian diphtheria. Tlie diphtheria infection confers no 
immunity to eitlier the virus of diplitlieria or of epithelioma. 

Ijaryiigotiaiclicitls In cliicks, L. D. Bushneli. and 0. A. Bkandly (Poultrif 
Sci, 12 (1938), Ah>. 1, pp. 55-60).— In this contribution from the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station the authors describe a disease met with during the hatching season 
of '1930 among baby chicks, commonly designated ‘‘gasping disease,” ,, which 
caused widespread loss throughout the Middle West. 

The work has shown that “the ‘gasping’ symptom is due to a filtrable virus 
infection with severe involvement of the larynx, trachea, bronchi, and lungs. 
In a large, percentage of the field cases the symptoms are complicated by pul- 
lorum disease, and occasionally by infection by nonspecific organisms of known 
or unknown nature. The symiitoms and lesions in the chicks are similar to 
those seen in so-called largyngotracheitis of adult birds, and are probably due 
to the seme agent. Typical symptoms have been produced in chicks by intra- 
tracheal, subcutaneous, and intraperitoneal injection of filtrate from typical 
tracheitis in adult birds and again transmitted to adult birds by ffltered mate 
rial from these chicks.” ■ '"/. h,'.'' 

' The' beliB-vior of the avtan malarias In the common fowl, ' an .abnormal 
host, K. D. Harwell {Amer, Jour. Trop. Med., 13 (WSS), Fo, Jf, pp. 97-^112).— 
The author finds that the common chicken is susceptible to infection witli 
Plasmodiufn okvtmhflewum, P. ptmocoo?, and P. cathemenum hut not with F. 
rouwi and P. elongatum, although plasmodia of the two species last named may 
remain viable in the blood for some hours. Although chickens are susceptible 
to malarial infection with the species of plaKsmodia named above, they are miicli 
more resistant than birds such as the canary, and the parasites seem able to 
maintain themselves for only a few days. In no case was an Infecvloo proved 
to last more than 10 days. 

: „ A 'liote on mycotic p,iieiimoiihi of chickens, A, Savage and J. M. Isa (SvJ. 
'Agr.,J3' (1933), Fo. 5, p. $41, fig- 1)- — This is a report on pneumonia, due to 
.AspergiUtis which developed in some 400 day-old chicks when placed 

ill a brooder in which dry corn silage was used as litter and resiil ted in a 
moitality of moiYkthan 90 per cent. 

Fnllornm disease of' , domestic fowl:-' A. monograph,, Ij. Rettueii and 
W. N. Ps^ABTiiimE XOonneeAivut Btorrn ma. Bill. ■ 178 il9$2) , pp. lOS-192, pis. 2. 
figs. 7). — Following a brief introduction (pp. 109-111), part l.is ehiefiy histori- 
cal, including a systematic review of the investigations conducted at the station, 
(pp. 111-159). Part 2 consists of a systematic review of ciintrhuitions of 
various investigators to the present knowledge of imllorum disease and its 
etiological agent (pp. 100-185). The account is presented in coiuiectioii with 
an eight-page list of references to the literature. 

.,,::,;,jBacilla.ry white, .diarrliea:' A’, contribution'' to 'l,ts diagnosis by , ■ agglntlna'* 
tion and pnllorination 'ftrans. title], :E.' I^EYNENTind E.'.'WiRLKAf's iA.mh M4(l 
Yet., 77 (1932), Fo. 2, pp. 49-79, pis. 2, figs. ^).— The comparative value of meth- 
ods of agglutination and pullorination in testing for pullorum disease are con- 
sidered, 14 references being made to the literature. 

' The parasitic . eBti,ty of Aegyptianelia pnllorum (Oarpano ' l.'9a,S),,,.': AC S.' 
'Elbin (Argil, miiffs u. Tropeti Uyg., 3$ (1932), Fo. 7, pp. 400-407) ---TM mof^ 
phfiogical comparison here reported upon, although limited by the supply only 
.of::,Riemsa-steined Aegyptlanella preparations, is considered to sJiow ciearJy 
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tliat the nuclear inclusions produced by pbenylbydrazine in tiie blood of fowls, 
reported by Knowles, Das Gupta, and Basu (noted on page S23), can not be 
eonsidered identical witli A. puUorum (.or Balfour bodies), tlie only similarity 
being tlie niielear staining of both. A list is given of 32 references to tbe 
literature. 

Twelfth aiiiiiial report on eradication of iJulloriiin disease in Massa™ 
elinsetts, 1931—33, H. Van Roekel, K. L. Bwmis, 0. S. Flint, and M. K. 
Clabke {Massaohmetts Bta. Control Ber. Bui OS (Jt9S2), pp. SO, figs. 3).— Tills 
annual report (E. S. R., 65, p. 776) is presented under 11 lieadings. 

Ill antigen studies (pp. 2-10), concentrated Salmonella puUorum antigen 
remained as sensitive and specific after 583 days’ storage at approximately 8° 
0. as freshly prepared antigen. “ Dilute antigen of a pH 8.4 did not suffer an 
appreciable decrease in any of its essential qualities in a period of 15 weeks 
when held at a temperature approximately 8°. Addition of sutiicieiit sodium 
hydroxide to adjust the pH to S.3-S.5 did not cause a detectable autolysis or 
clearing in dilute antigen during 15 weeks of storage at approximately 8°. 
Slight variations in the morphology of stock cultures held at 8° or transferred 
to fresh medium weekly were observed. Antigens from cultures transferred 
weekly or stored at a temperature of approximately 8° for 49 weeks were as 
satisfactory for use in making agglutinable antigen as cultures held at 22^’ 
and transferred at monthly intervals.” 

In work with jellied blood samples (pp, 10-15), “a jellied condition was 
produced in chicken blood samples by immediate centrifugalization and by ex- 
posure to low temperatures. The atmospheric temperature at the time of col- 
lection appeared to l)e a major factor in the incidence of jellied Wood samples 
of chickens. The application of heat materially reduced the number of jellied 
samples. The application of heat immediately after colleetioii was found to 
be more satisfactory for reducing the number of jellied samples than the 
application of heat at the laboratory 16 to 24 liours later. The individual 
blood collector was a variable factor in the incidence of jellied samples. The 
incidence of jellied samples was greater among samples eontaiiiing 0.5 c c of 
blood than among those containing 1 c c.” 

It was found in feeding birds on fresh eggs laid by reacting hens that non- 
inf eeted females may contract pullorum disease in this way (pp. 15-19). 

On exposure of pullorum disease-free birds to soil and litter contaminated 
with feces from positive reacting birds (pp. 19-22), the birds in both experi- 
ments .remained negative to the tube agglutination test. The 62 birds. employed 
in the experiments were autopsied and negative results obtained in the at- 
tempted isolation of 8b 

In a study of the ■ dissemination ■' of 8b pullorum Infection among sexually 
immature ,fe.males (pp. 22-26), the' details of which are presented in tabular 
form, it was found that .transmission of the (ii.sease. did. not occur among 
sexually immature reacting and non reacting pullets 'vvliile in contact for 111 
days, ' as. .determined, by' the macroscopic tube ■aggiiitination test.' The' serum 
.titers of,. the: .majority ...of' pos.itive reacting birds decreased' during the .course of 
the experiment, fluctuation of serum titers having been observed in some birds. 

A study of' the pathogenicity -of .'8^, pullorum in relation, to Aves .other'", than 
chickens "(pp.. 26-39) has' led to the conclusion that *‘'8.' puUorum is. pathogenic 
in '.'varying degrees" for, the guinea 'fowl, 'Pheasant, pigeon,; 'and spa,rr'0.w,,',",'3?ul- 
lorum'' disease in 'the adult guinea fowl and adultpheasant’resemhles the ''disease 
.in', adult chickens;', '0, ^pullorum ■.'wm .recovered'. from, 'eggs laid, ' by artificially 
.Infected,,; pheasants.: b^'^T^ agglutination.' production.' waS',., slightly-' s,timuiated' In 
..'pigeons :even'.:, after,' lo'pg 'exp.O:SU'res,'to fhe' organism,'' ..Spar.rows' sue.eumbed readily. 
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to artificial exposure of the organism. It appears ' that a sound eradication 
program might find ■ it expedient to recognisse these Aves as hosts, in ' addition 
to chickens, in combating pnllorum disease.” 

An investigation of the agglutinins in chicks (pp. 3iMS) led to the follow*' 
ing conclusions : “Although 8, puUorurht agglutinins sufficient in amount to 
establish a diagnosis were not present in the sera of 15 chicks from 5 to 19 
days of age, 8. puUonim was isolated from 10' of the chicks. 8. fmUorum 
agglutinins sufficient in amount to establish a diagnosis were not present in 
the sera of 93 artificially exposed chicks from 5 to 19 days of age. 8, puUorum 
was isolated from 60 of the chicks. In the sera of some chicks, 7 and 14 days 
of age, hatched from eggs from reacting hens, 8, pullonm agglutinins were 
present in suflleient quantity to establish a diagnosis, and 8. puUorum was iso- 
lated from some chicks which did not show agglutinins. In three gi^oups of 
chicks all reactors were detected, with one exception, by the end of the eleventh, 
ninth, and ninth weeks, respectively. Some reactors detected between the 
fourth and ninth weeks of age later became nonreactors, and 8. puUonim was 
not isolated upon necropsy. 8. pnllorum was isolated from nonreacting chicks 
up to 8 weeks of age.” 

Regarding avenues of infection (pp. 48-55), it was found that “pullorum 
disease can be reproduced in chickens by dropping a suspension of the organ- 
isms on the conjunctiva, into an incision in the skin of the plantar surface of 
the foot, into the cloaca, and by oral administration. The introduction of 
organisms through the oral route did not appear as successful in reproducing 
the disease as the other avenues of exposure which were studied. It appears 
possible that pullorum disease dissemination may occur through all these ave- 
nues under natural conditions where a suitable environment exists.” 

In a comparison made of diagnostic tests for pullorum disease (pp. 55-68) 
“ the whole blood and tube agglutination methods revealed a greater efficiency 
in favor of the latter method. 8. pnllor^wn was isolated from birds that had 
not reacted at any time to the whole blood test. In all but one of these cases, 
the birds possessed low titers. Failure to detect infected birds with the whole 
blood method occurred most frequently with birds possessing low titers. 8. 
pwZtorttw was isolated from three birds that were negative to both methods 
at the time of necropsy. While the whole blood method has a diagnostic value, 
it does not appear as sensitive in detecting infected birds as the tube method.” 

A comparison of intensive testing with annual testing in pullorum disease 
eradication (ijp. 68-70) led to the conclusion that ** intensive testing is more 
efficient than annual testing in the eradication of pullorum disease from a fioek. 
Testing of all the birds on the premises is more efficient than partial fiock 
testing. The most efficient testing procedure for the eradication of pullorum 
disease from a flock is (1) to test all birds in the flock on each test [and] (2) 
to retest at 4- to 6-week intervals until the flock has received at least one or 
more negative tests.” 

During the season of 1931-R2, in which 421,895 fowls from 462 flocks were 
tested, the details being presented in tabular form, less than 1 per cent reacted 
positively (pp. 70-75). 

The report includes a list of 97 references to the literature referred to in 
connection with the studies reported. 

, Pnlloriim control in New Brunswick, F. 'L. Wood {8GL ,A§r.r 
No, $, pp. 165-177).— This is an account of the progress of control work with 
pullorum disease in New Brunswick since 1924, when the agglutination test 
was first applied to the flock at the 'Dominion Experimental 'Station'' '''a 
ericton. A summary of the results obtained in testing from 1928 ' to 1931llnelm 
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sive, including data as to the severity of infection during these years, is 
reported in detail in tabular form. 

The work is considered to have been successful to a marked degree., ,It is 
pointed out that all testing has been done by commercial laboratories, and that 
the results have been decidedly consistent. 

Studies in avian splrochaetosis, R, Knowles, B. M, Das Gufta, and B. 0. 
Basu (Indian Med. /to. Mem. 22 (J9S2), pp. pis. 9, fig. /).— Part 1 of 

this contribution consists of a review of the previous literature, 1891 to 1930 
(pp. 1 - 48 ), and part 2 of a report of the spirochetosis transmission inquiry 
under the Indian Research Fund Association at the Calcutta School of Trop- 
ical Medicine, 1927 to 1931 (pp. 49-102). An llqiage list of references to the 
literature is included. 

In infection work 80 per cent of 1,991 half-grown fowls infected died in the 
acute phase of the disease with their blood swarming with spirochetes. After 
the first appearance of spirochetes in the blood the mean interval to death was 
2,72 days. Although search was made for any phase of granule or spore for- 
mation by Spirocliaeta anserina, the authors were unable to find any evidence 
of such a phase in either the vertebrate or invertebrate host. Balfour's 
granules can be produced in the erythrocytes of clean, noninfected fowls by 
chronic poisoning with benzyl benzoate or phenyl hydrazine. The authors con- 
clude that Balfour’s granules are due to extrusion of chromatin from the 
nuclei of the erythrocytes poisoned by the toxins of the disease, and that they 
do not constitute any phase in the life history of S. anserina. Relapses are 
extremely rare with the Indian virus of avian spirochetosis, only 2 occurring 
in 2,177 birds infected during the course of 4 years. Recovery from the dis- 
ease is accompanied by a solid immunity, the immune serum possessing 
strongly protective powers. On the other hand, the leucocytes of immune birds 
do not appear to possess any phagocyte powers. 

Pigeons are susceptible to infection, but in these birds the virus gradually 
becomes attenuated and finally becomes nonviriilent. It is not likely that the 
disease could establish itself in these birds in nature. The Indian crow, 
sparrow, myna, and partridge are all susceptible to infection. Hereditary 
transmission was found to occur in female fowl ticks. 

Further studies ou the life cycle of the avian tubercle bacillus, B. E.. 
Mellon, R. D. Hichakdson, and L. W. Fishee (Jowr. Bad., 2B {19BS), Ao. /, 
PP* 4»5’”-'j7).'~”The authors report that experimental work has shown the life 
cycle of the tubercle bacillus to consist of four stabilized stages which are 
vegetative and three transition stages between them which are reproductive dr 
goniclial, seven in all. Of the reproductive stages two are probably asexual. 

Selection for resistance to fowl typhoid in the chicken' with reference 
to its, inheritance, W, V. X..ahbekt , and . C. W. Knox [Iowa Bta. Res. Bui. MS 
(MSB), pp.,26M295f figs. 5). — In the course of studies of inheritance of natural 
resistance to fowl typhoid, in which a pathogen of constant virulence and a 
uniform method of infection were employed, it was found that the degree of 
infection influenced the niortality in unselected chicks. Both total mortality 
and rate of mortality were increased by the heavier doses. 

“Four generations of selection for resistance to a standard dose of fowl 
typhoid bacteria resulted in a decided decrease in mortality in the selected 
population. The mortalities observed in the chicks of the selected generations, 
SI to S4, were respectively 40, 29, 15, and 23 per cent. In the unselected 
■(control) poptilation the respective/mortalities'' were 90/93, 86, and. 86 per, cent 
.The, increased, .mortality, ,in, the „ selected' S4 population ' wa'S '.dne'' to unavoictahle 
chilling of .the,, last, two' groups, of chicks tested in that .generation, ' ■: 
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^‘An aiialysiKS of tlie breediBg records of the selected population shows degrees 
of inbreodiiig over 30 per cent^ for some of the birds' of this stock, but so far it 
is d'iffieiilt to evaluate the part that the inbreeding has played in bringing about 
the iiicretised, resistance of the selected stock* Beciprocal crosses of selected 
by iiiiselected l)irds dcanonstrated tlrnt the mule as well as the female transmits 
resistance to the offspring. ' ■ These results show that' a passive transfer of 
immiii'uty was not a great, If existent, factor in the enhanced resistance of tlie 
selected progeny. Fi, BAe and back-cross progenies from a parental, cross of 
resistant with higlily ■susceptible unseleeted birds indicated tlie presence of 
geiHdIc, factors for' resistance. 

evidence was found of a linkage between major factors for resistance 
or susceptibility and the gene for inhibition of plumage color (I), or its alkv 
iomorph (i). Nor was there evidence of major sex-linked factors for 
resistance. 

the exception of one cross (selected males with unseleeted females) 
significant differences in mortality were not observed between males and 
females.” 

It is concluded tliat inherent resistance to fowl typhoid is controlled by 
multiple factors, some of which show dominance or partial dominance* 

Fowl typlioic! In, baby cMcks, A. Ivomabov (YeL Reo., 12 (1932)^ No. 30, 
pp. lJf55,-llf57) .—The author la^ports upon outbreaks of fowl typhoid in baby 
chicks in Palestine, together with additional epidemiological evidence on the 
mode of transmission of the infection. 

, Recorcis 'of distribution of internal- i>arasites of ponltry in the Frovince 
of Quebec, A. 1). Bakee (SoL Agr., IS (1932), No. 2, pp. 127-130, 131, figs. 3).— 
Becords are given of the geographical distribution of 10 forms parasitic on 
poultry an 'Quebec. 

: 'The gixzarcl worm in Quebec, B. L. Conklin (Sci. Agr., IS (1932), No. 2, 
pp. 126, 131, fig. 1). — The author records the occurrence of Cheilospiruroj hanm- 
losa, commonlj known as the gizzard worm of chickens and turkeys, at several 
points in the Province of Quebec. 

il comparative study of the fowd and 'pigeon coccidiiiin [trans. title], 
1:1. S. Hofkamp (T'iidwJu*. Diergeneeslc., 58 (1031), No. IM, pP- 867-878, pis. 3; 
Qer.,' Nng.., Fr. alls., pp. 877, 878 ). — Pour of 11 chickens were successfully in- 
fected by ingestion of the pigeon coccidium (Binwria pfeifferi), Healthy chick- 
yens,, were then /given oocysts obtained from the feces of these 4, chickens, and 
/-a -.seri.ous,'', infection reisiilted. ' -After -one passage through cbickens the pigeon 
coccldimn appeared to have become as virulent for other chickens as the 
ordinary fowl coccidium ' -Of , 4 young ■ pigeoiLs which ingested 
fowl coecidia, 4 contracted a slight infeetion. Morphologically the fowl and 
pigeon coceidia are identical, except that there is a sliglit , difference" in shape 
of the oocysts. After development, 'in chickens the oocyst of 1;he .pigeon coceid- 
ium takes the form of fowl eoccidiosis. 

The author is of the opinion that the pigeon coccidium and the fowl coccid- 
ium do not belong to different species but that they are identical. A chem- 
ical disinfectant, caporit, in a 10 per cent solution proved to be effective. 
The oocysts were destroyed very aulckly. Ten per cent of S(Kh*um carbonjite 
and 10 per cent of antiformin were found to be useless. Therapcniticmlly th^^ 
author tried ereolin, tricresol, spiroeid, rivanolette, igitol, and icdithargan, but 
only with .ichthargan (% g per ".kilogram) ''were' .satisfactory results ,, obtained/ 
.. .. -..A s«iw-ey'of 'the'lieIndntb,.par^ of the domestic fowl and domestic 

pigeon iu"'Qmeenshiiid,, F. & 

4 PP^.'3'44'^347)'.— Fifteen species ,of /helminth'', parasites' were -found ' during 
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tlie course of examinations made of 128 birds, principally from the Brisbane 
district. 

Efficiency of tFeatiiients for internal parasites, W. L. Bleecker and E. M, 
Smith (Poultry Bel,, 12 (193S), 2Vo. I, pp, 2'11-SO). — The work here reported has 
shown that there is a considerable difference in the efficiency of commercial 
woriii remedies. It was found that a vermifuge consisting of Blackleaf 40 
and Lloyd’s alkaloid reagent plus 15 grains of kamala can be recommended 
as an efficient worm expeller above the others studied. 

Partridge disease and its causes, edited by M. Portal and W. B. Collinge 
(London: Country Life Ltd., 1932, pp. IX+96, pis. 7, figs. Part 1 of this 
work (pp. 1”44) deals with the work of the partridge disease enquiry com- 
mittee, including the increase of diseases in partridges (pp. 3-19) ; analysis of 
weather charts (pp. 20-24) ; stock and inbreeding (pp. 25-28) ; the Hungarian 
partridge (pp. 29-33)., with notes by H. B. Moser (pp. 31-33) ; penned partridges 
on the French system (pp. 34, 35) ; and the hand-rearing of partridges 
(pp. 36-4:0) and partridges and the Euston system (pp. 41-44), both by M. 
Whelan. In part 2 partridge diseases and their symptoms are dealt with by 
Collinge (pp. 45-01). 

The results obtained from the inquiry reported show that “ the partridge 
disease is due to a small nematode worm, Tri>0hostrongylus termis (Mehlis), 
which infests tlie ceca of the intestine and causes irritation and congestion of 
these organs, in consequence of which they cease to function, and the contents 
soon become a decomposing mess, producing soluble poisons that are absorbed 
into the system. -The eggs on leaving the bird’s body with the feces develop 
into larval worms, which make th^ir way up the damp stems of various plants 
and secrete themselves on or between the leaves, which later are eaten by the 
partridge. The nematode is thus conveyed to the alimentary canal, where de- 
velopment is completed, and in the ceca the strongyli pair and produce eggs. 
The larval strongyli are capable of living a considerable time without moisture, 
but prolonged drought is fatal to both eggs and larvae. Wet seasons are favor- 
able to the parasites and the dissemination of the disease. 

“There is a marked increase in the disease toward the end of the year, and 
later a further outbreak amongst the newly hatched chicks, the maximum 
of disease being reached in September, During the epidemic such as the one 
inquired into (1929-1932) there Is no period when birds are not dying. Numer- 
ous 'Wild birds were examined, but only the pheasant was found to contain the 
same parasite. Earthworms were found to act as carriers of the egg's and 
larval worms. 

“This investigation seems to indicate that interbreeding, the carrying of large 
winter stocks, and an Insufficiency of food have much to do with the, spread 
of the disease, as also meteorological conditions such as prevailed during 
1920-1931.”' 

The transmission of fowl-tumours to pheasants, 0. H.'Andeewes (Jour. 
Path, and B not.,' 35 (1932), No. 3, pp. 7/d7-..^X3),— The author reports that both 
cells and filtrates of Ecus sarcoma No. .1 have produced fatal progressive 
tumors in the large majority of inoculated pheasants. Metastases have occurred 
in nearly all tumor-bearing pheasants, particularly in the lungs. 

, 'XieucocytoJKOon smithl infection in turkeys and' its transmission '.hy 'Sinitt- 
lium. ' occiclentale Townsend,' L. V. : Skidmore (ZentU. Bakt. lete.% 1. Abt., 
Orig., 125 '(1932), Nq. '5-3, pp. 3B9-S35, flgs. 4 )- — Contributing from the Nebraska 
.. 'Experiment Station, ■the' author' reports,; upon a, study made" in the', course' nf a' 
severe outbreals'-of ■ .'disease ' with^' a high mo-rtality ' which. ' 'occurred , in, .''■a.'.'.'fann 
'flock of turkey 'Touits near W''ilber, '.Nebr., in 1930, 
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L. smitU were found in great numbers in tbe blood of nearly all turkeys. 
No L, smitU were found in tbe blood of chickens, ducks, and geese raised on 
this farm. Bacteria as a cause of this disease were excluded. Attempts to 
iTansiiiit the protozoa with, turkey lice# Eonienaeanthus stram4mum Nitz., and 
with flies, Stomoxys calcitram, failed. The artificial injection of heavily para- 
sitized blood with L. sniithi into susceptible poults did not produce infection. 
Si'mulimn occddentale Towns, was found to act as an Intermediate host and 
produced L. smUhi infection in susceptible poults. To the writer’s knowledge 
this is the first time that an intermediate host has been proved to transmit 

L. smithi. It is also the fiirst report of the presence of oecidentale Towns, in 

Nebraska.” * " 

Diseases of the claws, E., Hess,, rev. by' E. Wyssmaetn {HandlmeJi der 
TierdrzUichm GMrtirgie und GeMirtsMlfe, edited by T. Schmidt and B. Ekoh- 
HEE. IV, Band^ S. Tell, Klmenhrmiklieiten, Berlin: Urhan d Soimarzenherg, 
19S1, 8. ed., rev,y pp, VIII -{-255, pi, 1, figs. 161; rev. in Cornell Vet., 22 (1982), 
No. 2, pp. 207, 208). — A revised edition of a work on the normal and diseased 
claw, the second edition of which was issued in 1913. A four-page list of 
references to the literature is included. 

Development of an acquired resistance in rabbits by repeated infection 
with" an intestinal nematode, Trichostrongylns calcar atus Ransom, 1911, 

M. P. ^AMLES (Jour. Barasitol., 19 {1982)r No. 1, pp. 61-82, figs. 8).— In studies 
conducted in the department of animal and plant pathology of the RoekefeUer 
Institute for Medical Research, Princeton, N. J., weekly increasing doses of 
the infective larvae of an intestinal nematode, T. cadcaradm, were given to 
laboratory rabbits by mouth and by skin, and the resulting infections followed 
by frequent egg counts. 

“All of the rabbits were susceiitible to infection at first as shown by increases 
in the egg counts roughly proportional to the number of larvae given, but 
after 6 to 8 weekly doses of larvae they became refractoiy to superimposed 
infection and finally discharged the worms which they did harbor. This 
self -cure manifested itself by sharp drops in the egg counts associated with 
passage of soft pellets and" liquid feces containing adult worms. The rabbits 
as tested by a later second series of infections were found to possess a high 
degree of acquired resistance. Those previously infected by mouth were resist- 
ant to later infection by mouth and by skin, and those infected initially by skin 
were also resistant to infection by either method. In contrast to the sudden 
loss of infection /from' rabbits given repeated doses ■' of larvae, the infection 
produced in a rabbit given a single dose of larvae showed a constant rate 
of loss over a period of 49 weeks, as determined by egg counts.” 

AGRICTJLTURAL ENGINEEEIIG 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the, Arizona Station], G. ,E. P. 
Smith (Amona ma. Rpt. 1982, pp. 6i-71, fig. i).— The progress results of 
studies on ground water supplies and movement, pumping machinery, and citrus 
irrigation are briefly reported. 

at the Michigan Station]' (MioM- 
gan 8ta. Bien. Rpt. 1931-32, pp. 5-7).— The progress results of investigations on 
the stelliting of plowshares, ultflity of the pen dairy barn and separate 
milking room, and the use of whitewash and paints are briefly reported. 

'[Agricultural engineeri^^ investigations at the. South, Dakota 'Station,,],, 
R. Patty (Bouth Dakota Bt a. Rpt. 1982, pp. 5 ). — The progress results of in- 
vestigations ' on corn' harvesting' machinery,' rammed earth' 'for ' farm, ''builds 
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walls, and the comparative length of service of galvanized steel posts and 
painted steel posts are briefly reported. 

[Agricultural engineering and soil erosion investigations at the Wash- 
ington Station], G. A. Larson, W. A. Rockie, A. J. Johnson, and P. C McGrew 
{Washington Col Sta, Bui 275 {19S2), pt). 63, 64, 67-70, 72, 74).— The progress 
results of investigations on irrigation, specific condnctaiice of soil and irrigation 
water, flume repair materials, vegetative control of erosion, terracing, operation 
of machinery on terraced land, effect of tillage, and effect on erosion of hogging 
off waste peas, and effect of erosion on cost of farm operations are briefly; 
reported. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1931, Parts 4 , 7 , 9 (U. 8. 
Ceol Survey, Water-Supply Papers 714 (,193$), pp. V -4-160, fig. i; 717 (1932), 
pp, ¥-\-10B, fig. 1; 719 (1932), pp. V+121, fig. 1), — Part 4 of this report, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, Vermont, and Wisconsin, presents the measurements of flow 
made on streams in the St. Lawrence River Basin during the year ended Septem- 
ber 39, 1931. Part 7, prepared in cooperation with the States of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Mississipifl, Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas, and part 9, prepared in 
cooperation with the States of Arizona, Utah, and Wyoming, present correspond- 
ing measurements for the lower Mississippi and Colorado River basins, respec- 
tively. 

Irrigation experience in 1928 and 1929 [trans. title], S. Veedesca (Bari 
Staz. Agr. Sper, Puh, 20 (1932), pp. [23~|-l-5d, pis. 6). — The. results of experi- 
ments at the station with surface irrigation, subirrigation, and overhead spray 
irrigation on different crops during 1928 and 1929 are summarized. 

The superiority of overhead irrigation for cereals was established with par- 
ticular reference to economy in the use of water, water penetration into the 
soil, and crop increase. On the other hand, subirrigation was superior for root 
growth, with particular reference to the creation of a reserve of moisture in 
the subsoil. 

Mow of water through circular, parabolic, and triangular vertical 
notch-weirs, F. W. Geeve (Purdue Univ., Engin. Ewpt. Sta. Res. Ser. 40 (1932), 
pp. 84, figs. 15). — ^A large number of studies are recorded the purpose of which 
was to determine the relation between head and rate of discharge for a given 
weir notch and to develop a general equation for computing the rate of dis- 
charge through different notches of given shape. 

In tests of circular weirs it was found that a change occurs in the logarithmic 
relation between head and discharge when the depth in the plane of the notch 
equals the radius and again when the depth is equal to the maximum hydraulic 
radius. It was found that the advantage of the circular notch, together with 
its diminutive form, the semicircular notch, lies in the ease and accnracy with 
which it can be formed. A restricted range in head constitutes its principal 
disadvantage. This type of weir is not to be recommended for a depth througli 
the .notch greater' than the radius. ■ 

Tests of parabolic weirs showed that the discharge coefficient for beveled 
notches and negligible approach velocity decreases as the head and size of 
opening are increased. It is also apparent that the numerical change in the 
coefficient for any weir is approximately constant between heads of 0.1; and 
1,2 ft. The parabolic notch possesses advantages over the rectangular notch 
for the measurement of relatively small flows. The disadvantage of the para- 
bolic notch lies in the difficulty of cutting It true to form. 

Fxpef imentS'^.:' 'With''' triangular; ■ weirs- , 'indicated ' , that ■ ^ the, ..assnmption so f re- " 
quently made','' that ^the' discharge: coeffi is constant for "a 'given notch is.' 
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erroneous. Apparently the coefficient is dependent upon head and iiidepeiident 
of sisie. It is considered unwise to formulate a general expression for dis- 
charge from such weirs from data compiled from different sources unless such 
an expression Incorporates certain factora which correlate the variations in 
the physical' characteristics of the .testing plants. 

Four appendixes are included, one consisting of an abstract of literature on 
the subject of weirs and water measurement and the other three giving tables 
of data for the tiiree types of weirs tested. ■ 

■Soliiti 0 ,ii of special proMems in pipe flow by graphical analysis^ G* K- 
Palsguove {Rensselaer Polytech, InM.f JMgm. and ScL Kcr. No, SI (1982)^ pp, 29, 
figs, 10 ), — An intricate mathematical and graphical analysis covering five special 
cases of flow in pipes is presented. 

Rapid filter hydraulics disclosed by experiments {Bngin. News-'Rec,, 109 
{1982), No. 22, pp. 647-650, figs. 5).— Experimental data are reported from 
which the loss of head resulting from the passage of clean water through a 
bed of graded sand is evaluated in terms of the physical factors, including 
depth, rate, size, porosity, and temperature, A formula is derived for this 
purpose as follows : 

9.S4r dr 

Ct+20.6) 

where I is the loss of head in feet, d the depth of sand bed in inches, r the rate 
of flow in m. g. d. per acre, s the sand size in millimeters, and t the water 
temperature in Fahrenheit degrees. 

Furification of water especially for drinMng purposes by filtration 
[trans, title], 7 {1982), No, 20, pp, 511-515, 

figs, d).-^In a contribution from the Moorland Experiment Station at Bremen, 
Germany, the results of studies on the purification of water obtained from 
heath sand soil are reported. It was found possible to iminove this water by 
aeration and sand filtration, and a further improvement was secured by 
ultrafiltration. 

Aggregate analysis as an aid in the study of soil structure relationships, 
L. D. Bavee and H. F. Rhoades (Jour, Amer. 8oc. Agron., 24 (1982), No, 11, 
pp, 920-980, figs, d).— Studies conducted at the Missouri Experiment Station are 
reported which involved experiments with the elutriator as a means of de- 
lermining structure relationships with soils. 

The principle of the elutriator is based upon the separation of pa rticles by 
a moving stream of water, this being accomplished by regulating the velocity 
so that it will Just balance the rate of fall of the particle or aggregate.as 
(calculated "by. Stokes’s law. ' .The elutriator used consistc^'d of three elutriation 
tubes of different diameters, arranged with the tube of smallest diameter con- 
'nected directly:; ''.'With 'the water supply, and -in which the soil is placed for 
analysis..'; The third "elutriation tube.is.the largest in d'iameter and possesS"e>s an 
outlet and a piezometer tube to indicate the velocity of the water, 

' /The. results suggest that the state .of aggregation designates the'' extent to 
which a soil breaks up into aggregates, and that the stability of structure refers 
to the stability of the structural aggregates. An equation is suggested for char- 
acterizing the state of aggregation of a soil as follows : 

State of aggregation «=S[% aggregates] J 

where a is tlie lower limit of size as determined from the distribution curves of 
the size of particles in the soil, with and without dispersion, and h is the upp<n’ 
limit, of size as determined by the stability of the aggregate in an excess of 
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water. The stability of structure is' measured by the change in the degree of 
aggregation as affected by the time of shaking of the soil in an excess of 
water. 

A simple and rapid method for measuring the stickiness of scdls, 
G. Botjyoucos (Soil 34 (1932), No. 5, pp. 893-400, pi. 1 ). — Studies con- 
ducted at the Michigan Experiment Staticn are reported in which a method of 
measuring the stickiness of soils is described. Tbe method is based on the 
interpretation of stickiness ffs an important factor in those dynamic properties 
of soils relating to tilth and the operating of tillage machinery. The principle 
of the method consists in pressing a small metal disk against the surface of a 
thoroughly puddled and kneaded soil, and then pulling this metal disk verti- 
cally upward by means of a spx'ing balance upon which the force of pull is 
directly recorded. The moisture content of the soil is gradually varied until 
the maximum pull is obtained. 

The results obtained with the method showed that the maximum degree of 
stickiness measured in pounds per square inch varies from 0 in muck and sand 
to about 10 lbs. in some of the clays. It appears that there is a fairly close 
relationship between the maximum stickiness and the clay content in most 
soils, but that in some soils this relationship is very slight. There is also some, 
though not a close, relationship between the maximum stickiness and the 
upper plastic limit in most soils, bnt there are some very distinct exceptions. 

Terracing to control erosion, J. S. Glass (Kans. State Ool. HJwt. Bui. 10 
(1932), pp. 41 7 fws. 59 ). — A large amount of practical information is given in 
this well-illustrated publication on terracing and gully control. It appears that 
the broad base terrace having a slight grade is best adapted to Kansas 
conditions. 

Til© effect of aggregate and other variables on the elastic properties of 
concrete, P. M. Noble (Kans. Engin. Ecupt. Sta. Bill. 29 (1932), pp. 27, figs. 

Studies on the elastic properties of sand-gravel concrete in particular and 
on the effects of various types of coarse aggregates on these properties are 
reported. 

The results indicate that there is a very pronounced difference in the shape 
of the curves for. different types of aggregate. The curves for the hard flinty 
aggregates are much steeper than for the softer aggregates. Tbe very marked 
effect of vaxiations in aggregate upon the value of the modulus of elasticity 
is particularly signiflcant, the extent of this variation being such that it should 
by all means enter Into the design of reinforced concrete structures. 

For sand-gravel concrete there is a decided tendency of the value of modulus 
of elasticity to increase with an increase in the fineness modulus. There 
no definite' relation between the fineness modulus ' and Poisson’s' ratio ■ within 
the limits of these tests. 'A maximum value' of .modulus of' elasticity for 
sand-gravel concrete was obtained for mixes of 1:3.5 to 1 : 4, with lower 
values for the richer and leaner mixes. However, the richer mixes show a 
greater Increase with age. .Variation in the richness' of mix has; no pronoanced'' 
effect on the value of Poisson’s ratio. Maximum values of the modulus of 
elastieity occur for a water-cement ratio of 0.7. 

There is no definite relation between the modulus of elastieity and the 
28-day strength for conerete made of various types of aggregate. For a given 
aggregate,: 'an increase, in "the ultimate -strength is accompanied ' by , ah increase 
in the modulus of elasticity. 

The strength of concrete masonry : w,allS ' after , standard fire exposure, 
0, A. Menzel (Jour. Amer. Ooncrete Inst ^ 4 (1932), No. 3, pp. 113-142, figs. 
11 ). — This paper presents data on the load-carrying capacity of concrete masonry 
iea748-*83 8 
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walls, made with units of widely varying chracteristics, both during and after 
exposure to standard fire test conditions. Comparative data on similar walls 
not exposed to fire are also included. The investigation comprised tests on 
more than 200 walls 5.5 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, and' 4, 8, and 12 in, thick, and are 
of siguilicaiice in connection with the de.v'elopment of fire resistance in farm 
structures. 

It was found that the compressive strength of concrete masonry walls, tested 
both without ' exposure to fire and after exposure to fire was directly pro- 
portional to the original compressive strength. The strength of walls' exposed 
to fire was influenced to a more marked degree by the type of aggregate than 
by the type of mortar, but to an even greater extent by the type of mortar 
Joints and character of mortar bedding. When the cement content of the mortar 
was reduced below that of a 1:1: 6 mixture a decrease resulted in wall 
strength which was approximately proportional to the decrease in the cement 
content of the mortar. The strength of walls plastered on either the exposed 
face or on both faces was appreciably higher after fire exposure than that of 
unplastered walls exposed for the same or shorter periods. 

No outstanding advantage was discernible in wall strength after fire exposure 
for one design of unit over another in tests of walls of the same thickness 
laid up with units of different design, but comparable as to the proportion of 
core area, the proportion of net area bedded, and strength (gross area). An 
outstanding feature of the investigation was the substantial load-carrying 
ability and safety exhibited by the walls before, during, and after severe fire 
■exposure. ■" . , . . 

■ ^ testing draft animals and their defects, B. Moskovits 

(tlMemaU. But Agr, Sci. and Bract. {Romal, No. 5, 

pp. llZ-BIS ). — ^This is a critical discussion of present methods of testing the 
draft power of horses, and the defects’ thereof are pointed out. The opinion is 
expressed that tests of draft capacity must primarily furnish data for the 
selection of breeding stock. To obtain this result the findings of draft tests 
must be expressed in a manner allowing comparison with other tests made 
under other conditions. It is thought that available methods supply only rela- 
tive facts, the classification being affected by means of points, thereby giving 
no information regarding the quantity of work done by animals being eoin- 
pared- 

The, principles of woodworking:. A survey of present knowledge on 
this subject, W.' W. Bark as,, E. B. van Best, and W. B, Wilson ([Q1 Brit. I 
■/■Bept'Sei. and Indus. Mes,y JPorest Prod. Res. But IS (1981), pp. T/+dd, figs. 
S9).’—A survey is presented of the present knowledge of the subject It deals 
with the general principles of cutting, rotating cutters, and saws, and sug- 
gests a program, of experimental-work. It contains a bibliography and ap 
pendixes' on cutting' angles, .grinding angles, and, sharpness angles' on the 
■rotary planer ; ripple marks ; hook and clearance in the ripsaw tooth, grinding 
cutters for wood-molding machines; and change of effective cutting angle with 
inclmation of knife to the direction of cut. 

'■ . ' BlocculatioH, 'dispersion, and settling of pigments in relation to adsorp- 
■tion, li,. W. 'Byan, W.'D. Harkins,' and D. M. .0 Am •■(Indus. ':and^ Bngin. Ohem., 
24 (19S2), No. 11, pp. 1288-1298, figs, i?).— The results of studies conducted at 
the University of Chicago are reported on the adsorption by pigments of 
various compounds, including metalUc soaps, whose moleeules contain a polar 
group, from solutions in a nonpolar liquid. Observations are also presented, 
concerning the effects of the adsorption on flocculation, disi)ersion, and set- 
tling, and on the behaviors of pigments in what may be termed solutiohs 
of infinite concentration — that is, in pure organic liquids. 
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^ The pigments used were titanium oxide, titanox-B,' titanox-C, zinc oxide, and 
zinc sulfide. The pure organic liquids used were benzene, carbon tetrachloride, 
methanol, benzaldehyde, ethyl acetate, oleic acid, and, for a part of the worh, 
a great many other liquids. The metallic soaps used -were precipitated and 
fused lead linoleale, precipitated and fused cobalt linoleate, precipitated alumi- 
num stearate, precipitated titanium stearate, and in some experiments pre- 
cipitated and fused lead tungate. 

It was found that when suspended in a liquid containing a polar-nonpolar 
compound, pigments adsorb on their surfaces a monomoleciilar film of the 
polar-nonpolar compound. This adsorption has a marked influence on the 
flocculation, dispersion, and settling of the pigments. Experiments on the 
settling of various pigments in dry pure organic liquids, and also in organic 
mixtures, show remarkable dilferences between the extent of the settling when 
(1) the pure liquid or solution consists entirely of nonpolar molecules, (2) 
either all, or a small fraction, of the molecules are of the polar-nonpolar type, 
and (3) waiter is also present. 

In case 1 the suspension is highly flocculated and the volume of the sus- 
pension is large— for example, 16 c c per cubic centimeter of solid with a 
certain pigment. In case 2 the flocculation disappears if enough polar-nonpolar 
molecules are present to give a monomolecular adsorbed film on the grains of 
powder, and the volume falls to about 5 e c. In case 3 xvater added to (2) 
restores the flocculation and high volume of suspension characteristic of (1). 
The powders are dried in a high vacuum at temperatures of from 350 to 500* 
0., and the liquids are also dried with care. Experiments have been carried 
out with several white pigments in a great many organic liquids, and in solu 
tions in benzene of metallic soaps and various organic compounds. 

Public Koads, [fTanuary— February, 193S] X], B. Dept Agr., PiiUio Ronds, 
13 (1933), Nos, 11, pp. 169-~>184+m, figs, 20; 12, pp. 185-200, figs. 9).— No, 11 
of this periodical contains the current status of Federal-aid road construction 
as of December 31, 1932, and the following articles : Surface Treatment of 
Topsoil Roads, by J. S. Williamson and P. F. Critz (pp. 169-176. 184) ; and 
Effect of Size of Specimen, Size of Aggregate, and Method of Loading upon the 
Uniformity of Flexural Strength Tests, by W. F. Kellermann (pp. 177-184). 
No. 32 contains A Survey of Highway Transportation in Michigan (pp. 185-196, 
290) and Motor Tourist Trafiie in Michigan (pp. 197-200). 

The effect of Jacket and valve temperatures on knock ratings' of motor 
fuels, R’. H, Oaeneb and E. M. Dodds (Engineering {Londonl, 134 (1932), Nos, 
pp. 45-47, figs. '7; $470, pp, 60-62, figs, 8 ), — Studies are reported in which 
an engine witli solid valves, one with liquid-cooled valves, and an air-cooled 
engine were used with a fuel of poor antiknock value (octane number of 50) 
as a reference fuel. Additions of definite proportions of benzol were made to 
this fuel, and the amount of lead tetraethyl required to be added to the 
reference fuel to give the same antiknock value was then determined on each 
of the three engines.: 

With the solid-valve engine the lead tetraethyl-benzol equivalents were rela- 
tively little influenced by even variations of jacket temperatures between 100 
and 150* 0.^ but with the engine with liquid-cooled valves the differences were 
much more marked. At 50° a mixture of 75 parts of benzol and 100 parts of 
gasoline required about one-third more lead in the standard gasoline to give 
a fuel of equal antiknock value as did a similarly proportioned benzol-gasolme 
.blend' ; im, The;: flrst ' engine^ With the .air-cooled e'ngine. .the: amount ."of „ ...lead' 
tetraethyl.',). .requir^^^^^^ .To*' .equal-a:;:, benzol mixture,, in' antiknock .value was, in 
,.gene.rtl,, less, t'han'..tha.tufeith.er:'Of the other. two e.iigmes.,' 
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For the three engines at 100'° the relation between benaoi and lead tetraetbyli. 
was approximately lineai', the equivalents being , expressed by the relationship 
that the addition of 10 per cent benzol is equal to 0.50 c c of lead tetraethyl per 
imperial gallon. With the more efficiently cooled engines it was found that 
more lead tetraethyl is required at the higher concentrations of benzol. 

In every case, with higher cylinder-head temperatures lead became relatively 
more effective as an, antiknock agent. This was shown, to a remarkable extent 
with the air-cooled engine, where very high temperatures were obtained. 

The results obtained in the engine with the solid valves showed that the 
effect of temperature on the knock rating of fuels containing either benzol or 
lead tetraethyl is much less marked than with the other two engines. 

Ill the course of these experiments a series of five fuels was employed with 
octane numbers ranging from 55 to 75. These represented typical spirits sold 
on the British market, the 75-oetane number fuel being a highly cracked spirit. 
A comparison wars made between these various spirits and the blend of reference 
fuel with either lead tetraethyl or benzol. * 

With solid valves all the motor spirits required slightly lower percentages of 
both lead tetraethyl and benzol in the reference fuel at the higher temperatures 
than at the lower temperatures, i. e., the antiknock value expressed either as 
lead tetraethyl or benzol in the reference fuel is lower at the higher tenw 
peratures. The quantity of lead tetraethyl in the reference fuel required to 
equal* the various motor spirits was much lower at tlie higher temperatures, 
with one exception. Much higher percentages of benzol in the reference fuel 
were, however,, required at the higher temperatures than at the lower tem- 
peratures. The cracked fuel required proportionately less benzol at the higher 
temperatures than the other spirits. 

These results are considered to emplxasize the fact that in order to obtain 
consistent antiknock values of motor fuels, it is essential that the same 
standard test engine be used and the conditions of operation carefully 
standardized* 

It was found further that in the solid-valve engine;, with fuels of similar 
antiknock tendencies, the temperature of the exhaust valve varies to a consid- 
erable extent- Similarly, the temperature of the exhaust valve varies widely 
according to the conditions of operation and extent of valve guide wear. Repeat 
experiments on the same fuels, on different days under different conditions, 
showed wide variation in temperatures. 

■ Tractor engine tests nsing' gasanol, gastarla, pure kerosene, and iniX“ 
lures' o,f pure kerosene and crude, oil as fuels, A. L, Teodouo and J* Banzon 
(FMUppine Agr,, 21 {1BS2), No, 6f pp. S70-ilS, figs, d) .-^Studies at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines to determine the possibilities of vaxious fuel mixtures 
f,ro,m:;the .standpoints of economy,, crank case 'Oil dilution, steadiness of engine 
" operation, carbon de'position, and wear in bearings and other moving parts are 
:, reported.,'' ' , ' • ' ■ 

The, engine used' was one of, standard .make rated at 40 h. p. The fuels, used 
included gasanol, which consists of a mixture of rectiffed alcohol 50 per cent, 
gasoline from 40 to 45 per cent, and commercial ether from 5 to 10 per cent; 
gastaiTa, consisting of a mixture of rectified alcohol 60 per cent and gasoline 
40 per cent; three kinds of pure kerosene; and two groups of kerosene-Biesel 
fuel mixtures. The compression ratio of the engine was approximately 4.42: 1. 

The results of tests using pure kerosene and mixtures of kerosene and crude 
■ ,'oil justified the' presence,' of a water- injection' attachment to the ■ .carburetor. 
The amount "Of injection water - required: was ■-found ;to be' ,an. indication. Af'' the 
antiknock, qualities of' the fuels. ' However, when injection water was added , in 
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excess ciilantities tlie resulting effects were unsteady operation, poor economy, 
and loss of flexibility* 

Tlie liigliest maximitin power was developed in the hydrocarbon groups, and 
the tendencies to detonate, deposit carbon,, and produce dilution were, at a miiii- 
iniim; The use of mixtures of kerosene aiid crude oil not only resulted in in- 
creased fiiei consumption btil; caused a greater tendency to' carbon deposi- 
tion, increased wear, decreased power, and crank case oil dlliiticm. These 
tendencies increased as the percentage of tUesel fuel increased. 

The most satisfactory operation was obtained by the use of alcohoPgasoline 
blends. The operation was cbaracterissed by steadiness, silence, and absence of 
fuel knocks, together with tlie greatest maximum power and high thermal ef- 
ficiency. However, there were indications of corrosion of the exhaust-valve 
steins, which was UniavorablC; 

Preheating of alcohol fuels proved to be an advantage at low loads because 
of the resulting better flexibility and loiver fuel consumption. However, at 
high loads extra heat caused not only a decrease in volumetric efliciency with 
a corresponding loss of power but also unsteadiness in engine operation. 

With small variations, an increase in crank ease oil dilution indicated a 
definite decrease in specific gravity and in viscosity of the lubricating oil. The 
aging of the engine expressed in number of hours of operation from the 
breaking-in period and the piston ring wear showed that it Was possible to 
obtain wide variations in fuel consumption per brake horsepower-hour at equal 
loads from the same fuel. It was also deduced that the greater the percentage 
of crude oil in the kerosene-crude oil mixtures the greater was the ring wear 
calculated to length of engine operation, and the higher the dilution and carbon 
deposit. 

With the compression ratio used the alcohol-gasoline combinations gave a 
slightly higher brake efilciency than the hydrocarbon fuels. 

Use of. wood gas as fuel for power motors [trans. title], G. Kuhne uucI 
H. PiscHEE (Teclmik, Landw,, IS (19S2), No. 4, pp. 75, 76, fig. i).— This is a 
brief preliminary contribution from the Technical Academy of Mtinchen in 
which experiments were undertaken to reveal lines along which the efficiency of 
wood gas as an internal-combustion engine fuel may be increased. 

It was found that the power output of wood gas in a tractor motor was about 
38 per cent less than that of benzol. However, its antiknock properties permit 
raising the compression' ratio, resulting' -in higher' thermal efficiency,' less com- 
bustion residue, and more complete combustion. It is thought that these factors 
may be utilized to olfset the lower fuel quality of the wood gas to a considerable 
.degree, 

' A study "Of ' isolated electric plant costs, A. 0. Tyleb (Agr. Engin., IS 
(19S2), No. il., pp. 291, A brief 'summary and analysis made at the Min- 

nesota ' Bxperiment Station is ' presented' of data collected" from 10 States on 
T5 different plants, of 14 different 'makes. The average" s,ize of generator'' was 
910 w and the average' battery "'capacity '147 a hours. ■ The average plant 'cost 
$485,, and it is estimated that the - average ''Cost, per kilowatt-hour 'was ■ 18.3 cts,, 
at an average monthly consumption of about 52.5 kw hours per month. The 
cost of high-line service at the same monthly consumption rate is estimated at 
'15.0' 'Cts."\' ■ 

Analysis of line mstB (Elect World, 100 (19S2), No. 15, pp. 507-510 ). — 
An "au'alysis"'is' presented of 'the costs' of. 'more '.than "TOO, miles of .rural electric 
lines built in New York State during the past two years. The M number 
of extensions was 457, having an average length of 1.54 miles. The number 
of mileS'.,'A'nniyzed 'represents about ’3'5 per' cent of the. normal rural line con- 
struction . te.'the State for 'one .''year.".' 
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The weighted average cost of the primary and secondar,y line constriictioB, 
exclusive of transformers, services, and meters, wsls found to be $1,430'.4{> per 
mile. The corresponding total cost per mile was $1,806. As a result of con- 
ditions encountered, lines built to the same general specifications varied widely 
in cost, particularly when compared on a mileage basis. The average iiiimber 
of customers xier mile was 5.1, and the weighted average cost per mile repre- 
sented an investment of about $280' per customer in excess of the normal 
investment per customer in the urban centers. The cost of right of way and 
clearing varied from nothing to $124 per mile. The cost of poles and fixtures 
aggregated about 55 per cent of the total cost. The average cost of labor and 
materials for the poles and fixtures was $38 per pole, and the cost of the poles 
alone represented about 20 per cent of the cost of the entire line. 

Mectric soil and hotbed heating, H. Beresxokd (Idaho Ciro. 68 (1982)^ 
pp. 26, figs. i£i).“~The results of studies conducted by the station, in cooperation 
with the Idaho Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, on 
electric soil and hotbed beating are briefly reported and deductions therefrom 
presented in the form of in'actical information and instructions. 

It has been found that the advantages of heat obtained from an electrical 
source are that the installation may be made permanent, and that temperature 
may be maintained and regulated automatically to the needs of any particular 
plant. These features permit the forced growth and early maturity of spring 
vegetables suited to hotbed planting. 

The fact that electrically heated hotbeds are permanent, a feature which 
saves considerable labor when compared with the manure- type beds, makes the 
Installation and operating cost of the electric beds compare favorably with any 
other source of heat. It is also possible with electric heat to control the air 
and soil temperature ratio. The satisfactory growth of plants and the assur- 
ance that beds are protected from freezing temperatures are also important 
features of electrically heated hotbeds. 

It was found possible to heat soil in garden plats not protected by hotbed 
frames in order to force the groTvth of flowers or garden crops. The saving 
in energy costs made possible by the protection of the hotbed frames, as %vell 
as the more rapid growth of the plants, indicated that electric soil heating is 
more economical when installed in the hotbed frames. 

A 6 by 6-ft. frame is the smallest size that can be adapted readily to the 
soil-heating wire becau^ it is necessary to use about 60 ft. of wire on the 
standard: 110-v circuit.. This size/pf bed requires two standard 3, b/ 6-ft. sash, 
'.each .of' which .'is supplied, with ,30 ft. .of -wire, having a capacity of '2(K) w pe,r 
sash, or a total of 400 w for the 6 by G-ft. frame. 

' ■ : 'Methods of .siipplyi.Bg , electric heat to hotbeds, T. M. Oubkencu (Minnesota 
289 (19SZ) r Pp. 19, figs, 11 ). — ^Results of ,a comparison of four electrical 
,, heating '.■.combihatt^ hotbeds indicated' that , any ,, of ' them .will p'rovide 

suflScient heat even in very cold weather. The use of current, however, is 
markedly increased by lower outside temperatures. , 

Badish and lettuce plants grown during the period from February 8 to March 
20 attained the largest size in sections that were supplied with artificial light, 
but the current used was greater. The current required to raise the air temper- 
ature of the frames a certain number of degrees above the outside temperature 
was less in the two frames that had no electric lights, but this is not deemed an 
entirely satisfactory comparison since light may often be the limiting factor 
in plant growth. , 

, 'The' spring, 'experiment covered the period 'betw.een, M,arch':',21 .andvAprir 30. 
The, amount . of current required' for . germination; of ','; the,' four'' 
was least in the frames where heat was applied 'in the soil , ' , ' ' ' 
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The growth of the plants was best in the sections equipped with lights, sug- 
gesting the possibility of combining heating with lighting. The lighted beds 
gave the smallest current requirement per unit of growth for all crops except 
peppers, which responded about the same to ail treatments. 

Three growers of vegetable plants furnished certain observations wdaieli 
show chiefly that heating with cable is satisfactory and not expensive. Costs 
from the three show an average of approximately 95 cts. per sash for 31 days. 

Electricity on tlie poultry farm, L. J. Smith and H. L. Gakver (Washing- 
ton Ool, Sta, Pop. Bui. IJfS (1932), pp. 71, figs. SO). — ^Tiiis is the ninth of a series 
of bulletins dealing with the use of electricity on the farm and prepared by the 
station and the Wasliington Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture. Its purpose is to present in useful form such practical Information 
on the uses of electrical energy on the poultry farm as have been made avail- 
able by the different experiment stations and others. In essence, therefore, it 
is a summary of data, papers, and reports from various sources dealing with 
poultry house lighting, lighting schedules, dimming devices, types of controls, 
the use of ultra-violet light, candling eggs, electricity for feed appliances, incu- 
bation, electric brooding, types of brooders, electric brooding suggestions, con- 
trol of cannibalism, water heating, a poultry semisealder, ventilation, refrigera- 
tion, wiring, yard lighting, and burglar alarms. 

Artificial light and plant growth, J. M. Aethxtr Engin., IS (1932), 

No. 11, pp. 2S8-291, figs. 5). — A brief summary is given of studies with different 
types of lamps and other artificial illuminating sources which were conducted 
at the Boyce Thompson Institute. 

It was found that ultra-violet beyond the limit for sunlight, that is, of wave 
length shorter than 290 m/x, is very injurious to plants. The infra-red region 
is of no known significance to plants except in so far as it sexwes to increase 
the temperatnre of plant, air, and soil. Photosynthesis does not take place 
in the infra-red region. Only the visible region and the near ultra-violet are 
used in the process of photosynthesis. 

Experiments with incandescent lamps of different illuminating efficiencies 
on the growth of buckwheat showed that both the green and dry weights of 
plant tissue produced are approximately the same whether a high or low 
efikieney lamp is used, provided the lamps are placed at a sufficient distance to 
give the same foot-candle illumination. 

These results indicate that the dry weight of ijlaiit tissue produced is closely 
related to the output of a lamp in the visible region, and increases with 
increasing eflieiency of the light source due to the shifting of the maximum 
of energy output from the infra-red toward the visible. Considering the in- 
creased growth '.of plants with increasing efficiency of light sources, it, is con- 
sidered very important to choose a source which is as efficient as is consistent 
with replacement cost of lamps, cost of current,. and with x>ract'ical operation. 

Arc lamps are in. general more efficient light sources for plant growth, hut 
on account of the difiiculty of maintenance have so far not been widely used. 
Incandescent lamps have. too .little, of the blue-green region as compared with 
the preponderance of red and. 'infra-red '.to be ideal light sources, fo'r growing' 
plants, , yet.' they : are. of 'real service as a practical source for' supplexnenting' 
low-intensity winter sunlight for from 3 to 6 hours each night. 

Farm lighting' systems, 0. A, 'Logan ■ '(Aans. Bngin. Bxpt. Bta. Bul. ^ SO , 
{i9S%), The purpose of '.this bulletin' Is. to' .give,, information on 

the'better.'. systems' of' lighting, to ,show-their .'probable .cost of. installation' and." 
'.'.operation, '■Riid''.'to.,...g'ive,..advice as. .. to 'their ^ selection, ca're, and use. . 

An' inv'estigatio'n'' of',; the flighting of Kansas' farm homes 'showed" th'at^; 20’,720' 
out of ■ WO, 042 ' were ' lighted ' by . electricity. Transmission lineS' served' 10,305 
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farms, and liitliyidual electric plants were found on 10,415 farms. Tlie 32-v, 
T5()" to 800“W plants are ttie most common sizes of gas-engine electric plants. 
The battery depreciation was ■found to be one of the largest single items of 
expense, and tbe semiaiitomatie battery i>lants were tbe most economical in tlie 
use of fuel. Under the best of conditions it was found that the operation of 
a refrigerator in connection with an individual ek^ctric plant is expensive. 
Data are also given on acetylene, kerosene, and gasoline lighting on Kansas 
farms. 

[Tractor studies at tbe Montana Station] (Montana Sta. R'pt, pp. 

SJf-SB, figs. 2).— The progress results of studies on tractor loading, carburetor 
adjustment, and speed and draft are briefly reported. 

The elastic drawbar, W. Yvtz (Agr. Bngin., IB No. 11, pp. 29S-295, 

figs. 9). — Several devices are described which are in effect shock absorbers on 
tractor drawbars. They include friction, ring, disk, leaf, and helical torsion 
springs and hjnlraulic shock absorbers. It is pointed out that a general appli- 
cation of shock absorbers to tractor drawbars is not feasible at present, and 
this discussion is merely to provide a basis for rational development. 

The operation, of power machinery on terraced land, R. W. Baird (Agr. 
Mngin., JB (19S2), No. 11, pp. 286, 287, figs. 8). — In a contribution from the 
U, S, D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, experience at the Federal soil 
erosion experiment station at Tyler, Tex,, in connection with the operation of 
power machinery parallel to terraces is described. It appears that plowing and 
seed-bed preparation are not especially troublesome, but that more serious 
difficulties are encountered in planting and cultivating. 

In general, it Avas found that one of the additional reciuirements for the 
satisfactory operation of tractor machinery on terraces is a greater range of 
veidical adjustments that can be made by tbe operator from the tractor seat. 
This could be obtained quite easily by changes in levers or cranks. More 
flexibility of the machine is necessary in order that the tools may fit more 
closely the cross section of the terrace, nnd might be obtained by suitable gage 
wheels or by hinges in the machine that will allow vertical movement con- 
trolled by gage wheels. More positive steering might be obtained by a cbange 
in wheels and wheel equipment, and a design that permits less backlash when 
■the, steering' gear becomes ■.somewhat .worn. For satisfactory operation on 
imeven slopes and crooked rows compactness is essential, and might be ob- 
.tained,; by. '.placing thfi'.'.wheed,', and; .covering devic?eS' as close: as. possible to the 
■ ether' el,e,ments, of' .the machine wi.th out. Interfering with .their sat:is.fa,etory oxHiru,- 
tion. Greater care in -selecting a width of machine to fit tlie terraces is also 
deemed necessary. 

A test of a new type, of force-feed cereal d,ril,l., 0. Davies (Jowr. Boutih 
east. Agr. Col., Wye, Kent, No. SO (1982), pp. IM-^lOB, fig. I).— Results of labo- 
ratory and field tests of a special type of force-feed drill are reported. 

The machine had 14 colters, # in. apart, and was mounted on two 48-in. 
wheels, one of which drove the feed lueehanism. Seven openings were pro- 
vided in the back of the hopper, each of which was variable in size, being con- 
trolled by a sliding shutter. The feed mechanism consisted of a vertical rotat- 
ing iron cone, which also had an up and down motion. There were seven 
feeds, one being placed opposite each shutter, and each feed fed grain to two 
colters. . ' . . 

., The laboratory tests 'showed /.that the, intereolter performa'Hce could be im- 
proved' by, .adjustment of the mechanism,':' and that'.fur't'her,','improvem could, 
be obtained with additional , devices, ■ .■ The '.■.quantities oi'':grain',.ej'ected''',decreas,ed' 
with " increases in ■ drill ; speed., ' Uneven- ''■fields Adversely affieeted the "■even, 'de- 
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livery. No superiority of performance along rows was observed over other 

force-feed drills. 

Studies in soil cultivation..— V, Eotary cultivation, B. A. Keen et al. 
{Jour, Agr. Scl [England], 20 {1930), No. 3, pp. 364-389, figs. //).— In studies 
coiiciiicted at tlie Rotliamsted Experimental Station comparisons were made 
of rotary and ordinary cultivation over a series of years under field condi- 
tions. 

The rotary machine was a type commonly used for cultivation in orchardSs 
market gardens, and commercial glasshouses, and consists essentially of a 
5-h. p, engine mounted on and geared to two drive wheels, with a transverse 
horizontal shaft at the back, also driven by the engine. This milling shaft 
carries 12 radial tines, 6 on each side on the central line of the machine and 
disposed symmetrically about the shaft. The rotation speed of the milling 
shaft is about 150 r. p. m. 

The outstanding feature of the 4 years’ experiments on rotary cultivation 
for preparing a seed bed for spring-sown crops is the contrast between the be- 
ginning and the end of the growth period. Practically without exception, 
quicker and better germination and more rapid early growth followed this 
method of cultivation, also without exception this initial advantage was either 
lost or replaced by a reduced yield at harvest. The barley crop gave equally 
good yields under various soil cultivation treatments. The swede crop did not 
do so well under rotary cultivation, in spite of better early growth. 

It was found that meteorological factors exercise a predominating iniiueiice 
on the physical condition of the soil, and that the infiuence of the implement 
is secondary. The rotary cultivator was most effective on tough and sticky 
soils in that in a wet and open winter it produced a smaller proportion of 
large lumps. It did not produce an appreciably finer tilth than the usual im- 
plements, as indicated by measurements of soil pulverization, but it left the 
soil in a much looser condition, thus encouraging the earlier germination of 
seeds. The looser tilth became more compact with time, resulting in the dis- 
appearance of the initial advantage of rotary cultivation. A further comminu- 
tion of the soil was produced when a ridging body was attached behind the 
rotary cultivator. 

The ciiltivntioii experimeiits of 1929— .G. Davies {Jour. Southeast. 
Agr. .Ool, Wge, Kent, NO'. 30 (1932), pp. 97-101, figs, Studies condueted at 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College of the University of London are re- 
ported in wliich seed beds for cereals were prepared by the rototiller, pulvei'" 
4:itor, digger plow, and general-purpose plow. 

The yield data show that the finer the tilth the greater the tillering, up to a 
certain point, 'afte,r which : the death rate was higher. , In ■ effect, the ■ finest 
tilths produced the lowest yields. The pulverator produced results similar to 
those, of' the rototiller, although 'the' ■.yields 'were not .quite as. low. The use 'of 
the general-purpose plow throughout resulted in the production of larger crops 
than'the use of , the digger plow. ■ 

■ Studies of consolidation show^ed that the ■ looseness of the tilths produced 
by the rototiller and the pulverator, which were noticeable immediately after 
preparing the soil, disappeared after drilling and harrowing. The coarse 
tilth prepared by the general-purpose plow seemed to suit cereals better than 
,those'',„produced' by "the , o^ther ' plows. . The tilths' pro.dueed' .by digging '■.wi.th'," a 
spade and with a fork, did' not result in any' d,ifferences',in yield, and.' the.:Co'n- 
olnsion' iS' reached ','that...'the'. work 'done.' by. digging with a, fo,.rk, .although" 'much 
finer than that produced by a spade, differs from that produced by the milling 
■':.,:'rotary.'nultiyato,fS; 
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Studies of methods of grain drying, II [trans. title], 1. Akerman and 
X B. Linbberg (1C Landtb'K Akad, Handl. och TidsJcr,, 71 (1982), No. S, pp. 2S3~- 
256, figs. 2; Eng. abs., pp. 255, 256). — Studies conducted by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Academy of Sweden in cooperation with the Swedish Association of Agri- 
cultural Engineers are briefly reported in which a comparison was made of 
the drying of n^heat brought together in Dutch shocks and wheat brought to- 
gether in large perches in which from 10 to 16 bundles are placed around a 
stake and 8 others are hung upon the stake. It was found tliat the latter 
method offers an effective protection against unfavorable harvesting conditions 
and is preferable to the Dutch shock method. It is also cheaper in labor cost. 
The greatest value of the perching method consists in its protection against 
germination. The flour from wheat cured in perches had a superior baking 
quality to flour from wheat cured in Dutch shocks. 

Inexpensive silos for Kansas, J. W. Linn, W. G. Ward, and D. M. Seath 
(Kam. mate Col Bxt. Giro. 94 (1982), pp. U, 17).— This bulletin deals 

principally with the planning and construction of the trench silo and gives 
some practical information on pit, bundle, and crib silos. 

Wind»resistaiit construction for farm buildings, M. C, Betts and W. 
Ashby (U. S. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 87 (1932), pp. 6, figs, d).*— -Practical informa- 
tion is given on foundation construction, wall bracing, floor construction, and 
roof anchorage. 

The durability of prepared roll roofings, H. Giese, H. J. Barre, and_X B. 
Davidson (Iowa Engin. Expt. Sta. Bui. 109 (1932), pp. 59, /ips. 46). — Studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station are 
reported the purpose of which was to determine quality factors of 3-ply pre- 
pared roofings as they were sold on the market during 1918. 

One square of each of 85 brands of prepared roll roofing made by 19 manu- 
facturers was included in the experiment. The tests were divided into two 
groups, the first of which urns to determine the durability of the brands of 
prepared roofing by subjecting them to actual weather conditions, and the 
second involving tests for such properties or qualities as were eonsideu'ed to 
influence durability. The results were subjected to correlation analysis. 

The results of the weathering tests showed that the average durability of 
the samples laid on the south side of the roof was 10 years in contrast to 
over 18.5 years for the same samples on the north side. Their ranges in dura- 
bility were from 5 to 14 and 5 to 18 years on the south and north sides, respec- 
tively. The weathering tests revealed that the sun is the most destructive 
weathering agency, and that wind becomes very destructive once the roof !?} 
loosened sufliciently to permit flapping. The smaller and fiat particles of tlie 
mineral surfacing were retained much better than the larger and round par- 
ticles, the latter soon being lost if applied in too large a quantity. The appli- 
cation of an asphalt roof paint added considerably to the useful life of the 
roofing. 

It was found further that the durability of prepared roll roofing increases 
with the tensile strength of the felt, decreases with the loss of heat due to 
volatilization of the original material, and increases with the amount of min- 
eral surfacing on the roofing. The close relationship of mineral surfacing to 
durability was evidenced further by the fact that both the weight and the 
percentage of ash of original material showed a significant correlation with 
durability. , ' ■ ■ ■ 

■ Dairy bam' ventilation, L. G.Heimpeu (MaMomld Gok, MGGiU Univ., Farm- 
ers\.Bul. 5 (1982), pp. 43, figs, 14). — ^The results of studies over three winters of 
the performance of the ventilation systems in 15 dairy barns near Montreal 
are reported. Only natural draft ventilation ■ was investigated. ' 
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The studies included observations of outside and inside temperatures, the 
latter being taken at ceiling level, at floor level, and at mid-height ; anemometer 
measurements of the velocity of the out-going air in the outtakes which, to- 
gether with the cross-section area of the flue apertures, permitted the calcula- 
tion of the rate of air change; relative humidity determinations, a measure of 
efficiency in that it is an indication of the purity of the air in the stable ; and 
air-movement studies made by the use of white smokelike fumes. 

The conclusion is drawn that multi-oiittake flues are unnecessary. Satis- 
factory ventilation can be secured with only a single outtake for even very 
large stables. Under normal winter weather conditions the passing of about 
50 cu. ft. of air per minute per animal unit (1,000 lbs. live weight) through a 
stable is sufficient to maintain very good air conditions. 

The circulation of stable air is controlled and caused by the animals housed 
in it more than by the ventilation system. As soon as the air comes in 
contact with an animal it is warmed and immediately rises to the ceiling, and, 
in order to replace air thus moved, some cool air flows along the floor to be 
warmed and sent to the ceiling in turn. Where cattle are stabled in rows, 
therefore, there is a continual strong convection current from the cattle to 
the ceiling, along the ceiling to the nearest cold wall, then clown the wall and 
across the floor back to the animal. Usually there are also present other 
convection currents, at right angles to those from the cattle to the nearest 
cold wall, in which there is usually a strong movement of air along the floor 
in one direction and along the ceiling in the opposite direction. 

Outtake flues do not cause harmful drafts. There is of course a slow move- 
ment or gravitation toward the outtake which is not noticeable at distances 
over 2 ft. from the opeiiiiig. While concentration of outtake has no hamful 
effect, concentration of intake is very harmful. Intake flues must be dis- 
tributed around the stable in order to prevent drafts and to produce good 
distribution of incoming air. 

Iffie amount of air a given ventilation system will pass through a stable is 
controlled by the capacity of the outtake. No more air will come in at the 
Intakes than is necessary to replace that removed by the outtake. Floor 
outtakes, or the type used in the King system of ventilation, do conserve 
considerable stable heat over that conserved by ceiling outtakes (Rutherford 
type) for a given amount of air handled. 

Eegardless of the type of system, the single outtjike system has been proved 
to be vastly superior, both in performance and economy, to systems having a 
number of outtake flues and ventilator beads on the barn roof. 

Practical Information is given on the planning and construction of the single 
outtake King system of ventilation and on the regulation of the system. 

Biiral fire waste in Iowa, IfISO— H. Giese and E. D. Akdeeson (Iowa 
Bta. But (1982), pp, 221-2o8, figs. 16). — The results of an investigation to 
determine methods of reducing rural fire waste in Iowa are reported in this 
bulletin. ' ■ 

The rural fire loss in Iowa for 1931 was less than for 1930, although the 
trend. for the State as a whole has been upward since 1928. Country losses 
were largely total. While the number of fires in the country about equaled 
that in towns, the property damage was 88 per cent greater. Eight per cent 
of the country fires wer^ fires, , causing only about 14 per cent of the 

total loss. " 'This is taken',' to indicate .that , a. program depending .largely ''upon 
the saving of 'huildings,'. In the'' farmstead 'Other'than the 'one In which ''the' 'fire. 
Originates' do,es,'not'off'e,r"'a 'very 'promising' 'mea.ns' of reducing tire^Toss': '' Tlie' 
greatest losses were to dwellings and barns, the ratio being 2 : 1. 
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Of tile known causes, sparks on roofs and defective flues were the largest 
items ill dwelling fires, while spontaneous combustion of liay and straw and 
lightning on iioiirodded buildings were responsible for. the major amount of 
barn losses. The greatest losses occurred during the first c|iiart:er of the 
year, and fire losses were rather •uniformly distributed throvighout ' the 24 
lionrs of the day. Country losses were .almost equally disl,;ributed between 
owner and tenant occupied buildings and proportional to the actual distribu- 
tion of tenancy. 

imiClJLTlJEAL ECONOMICS 

[Readjustnieiits in organization for production in view of the oiitlooii: 
for agriculture] {Jour, Farm Boon., 14 (19S2), No, S, pp, —Included 

are papers read at the twenty-second annual meeting of the American Farm 
Economic Association, previously referred to (E. S. R., 67, p. 469), dealing 
with general readjustments by C. L. Holmes (pp. 406-428) and readjustments 
for southern agriculture by G. W. Forster (pp. 429-432), for the Corn Beit 
by H. 0. M. Case (pp. 433-441), for the Northern Great Plains Area by S. B. 
Johnson (pp. 442-446), and for New England by PI. C. Woodworth (pp. 447- 
452). . ' 

:H,ow Calif ornia agriculture profits by. economic resea.rch, H. R.' Tolley 

■ (Berkeley i Unip. Calif. PresSf 1982, pp, 28). — The accomplishments of the 
Giannini Foundation (E. S. R., 58, p. 602) since its establishment in 1928 are 
reviewed at length. The commodities studied from the marketing viewpoint 
were milk, eggs, honey, livestock products, field crops, and fruit, including 
raisins, oranges, prunes, pears, grapes, avocados, and canned fruits. Otlier 
research helpful to growers included historical studies in cooperative marketing, 
farm management and costs, land utilization, agricultural hnaBce and taxa- 
tion, the economic influence of quarantines, and the functions of farm groups. 

The recommendations of the foundation, based upon research, and resulting 
economic improvements in California agriculture are set forth. 

[Investigatious in agidcultural economics at the Ohio Station] (Ohio Bta. 
'Bimo. Bui, IS (1988), No. 1, pp. 20-27). — Investigations are reported on as 
.follows:' ' 

■ . ■ 'Prices of cattle anJ hogs compared with wholesale and retail prices of l)e£f 

. md pork, 'Q, F.,' Henning and J. J. Anderson.— Tables are included and dis- 
cussed showing the estimated amounts received and tiie index numbers 

■ (1927=100) of such amounts (1) by farmers for a 900-lb. steer, by wholesalers 
for the beef from' . such steer, and by- retailers' for ,5 cuts (sirloin and round 
steak, rib and chuck roast, and beef plate) from such steer, and (2) by farmers 
for a 200-lb, hog, and by wholesalers and retailers for 4 cuts (pork chops, 
sliced bacon, sliced ham, and lard) from such hog, by years 1927-1931, and 
by months January to September, 1932* 

Index numhers of production, prices, and income, by J.,:I. Falconer,— The 
table previously noted (E. S. R., 68, p. 545) is brought down through October, 
1932, 

[IwestigatioBS in' agricultural economics at, thC' South Carolina Station., 
19S1— aS] (South Carolina Bta. Bpt. 1982, pp. 9-15, 7?i?. i).— Results of Imm-. 
tigatlons 'are reported as, tO' farm .organijzation and. management- in ■ the Orange- 
.burg area by W. Jensen, R.', A, Russell,, .and 0.. .Gunnells, (ppv., 9, 'l0),.-4n 
'.'Which - data, -.are -included -showing' 'the dire.et. '.I'elationships .betw.een' operato-Fs- 
' earnings, .-and ' both '- acreage., . of , crops' and', .'■farm'-e.x'penses,' -.and .■ th,e average,. ' costs - 
-of "producing cotton and .other crops' in '1930,;; cotton -mark'eting.^^ 

Guin, and H. A. White, (pp. ■10-X2), -dealing .with' the stU'pIe. 'lengths, .grades, 
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and tenderability of South Carolina cotton in. 1931, buying practices in the 
local markets, and the demands of South Carolina cotton mills; a study of 
the methods and price factors in marketing South Carolina hogs, by Giiin (pp. 
12, 13) ; and a study of the production and distribution of farm commodities 
in Sumter County, by Jensen, Russell, and Guin (pp. 13-15). 

[lianch and faiMii Bia.iiageineiit investigations at the Wyoming Station, 
{Wyoming 8ta, Ept. 1982, pp. 7, 8). — Four types of farming advised 
for lands under the Sidon Irrigation Canal in the northern part of the State 
are outlined and the estimated labor incomes compared with tlie average in 
1930 for 63 farms under the canal. 

[Investigations in farm management at the Michigan Station 1930— 

' {Michigan 8ia. Bien. Rpt. 1931-82, pp. 3^-4^) "Results of Investiga- 
tions not previously noted are reported as to the cost of producing Michigan 
beans and pullets, lamb feeding records, variations in horse labor efficiency 
between tractor and nontractor farms, variations in earnings between neigh- 
boring farms, and changes in farm organization and operation in the corn- 
producing sections of southeastern Michigan. 

The opportunity cost basis of the substitution method in farm manage- 
ment, M. R. Benedict {Jour. Farm Econ., 1/f {1982), Nos. 8, pp. S8Jf~405, figs. 5; 
4, pp. 541-557, fig. 1 ) . — These articles do not “ undertake a comparison of farm 
cost concepts, but rather to present the cost theory basis for the ‘ substitution * 
or * synthetic ’ method of farm management study, at the same time pointing 
out incidentally the relationship of this to certain of the more orthodox types 
of cost treatment.” The first article discusses “the nature of certain costs, or 
resistances to production, which grow out of the fact that the farm entre- 
preneur may use his limited resources in various alternative ways.” The 
second considers “what possibility there may be of a fuller recognition of these 
and other cost relationships in the actual process of research in farm manage- 
ment.” 

A' farm, m,anagemeut survey of Tioga County, Pemisylvania, J. E, Mc- 
CoED {Pennsylmnia 8ta. Bui 282 {1932), pp. 31, fig. 1 ). — This study was made 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., to 
obtain information on farms in areas containing some supposedly marginal 
and submargiiial land, with a view of determining the present economic status 
of farming and the possible and probable future trend of the industry. Usable 
records of complete operations on the farms for one year were obtained by field 
men from 582 farms, about one-fifth of the fanns in the county. The agri- 
cultural conditions, ^geology, and soils of the county are described, and the 
factors concerning family living are discussed. Analysis is made of the elfeets 
on labor income of soil, size of business, crop yields, livestock production, 
balancje in the farm business, age of operator, use: of tractors, :eflicieney. In the 
use of labor and equipment, and ownership and tenancy. 

' The average total investment per farm, was $8,180, and the , average' gross 
receipts ,an(i 'expeiises .were '$ 2,257 and $ 1 , 401 , ■ respectively.' ,Allowii,ig 5. ,'per 
cent interest on investment, the average labor income was $ 447 , in addition to a 
house to live in and $340 worth of farm products for use by the family. Of 
the 582, farms, 158' had ■ minus, labor, incomes,' 35 .being minus by .$600 o.r. .more,,, 
wlfile 207 had plus incomes exceeding $ 600 , those of 8 being more than $3,000. 
'.There was cffise correlation between.’ labor income and size' of ' the livestock 
industry .on, 'The farms.',' ''Dairy, cattle and 'poultry,' were; the, most '.important 
'kin'dB,'."of ' livest,ock. :■ ■■„LocatiO'n of , the. .farm as "regards soil, ,t,ypes' was' .very, "Im-, 
pbrtaiR,.';.b,ut, perbaps,mbt ,,sO:',important'as,' the farmer being good, .dairymarn' 
"■The '"farms with, either' acres "in farm, acres in crops,, produeti've.'"men, "work 
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milts, nmiiber of cows in tlie lierd, man equivalent, or capital invested some- 
wliat above tiie average made tlie more satisfactory incomes. A combination 
of crops and livestock that would use equipment and labor to the greatest ad- 
vantage was very , important, and if was found that not, over 10' per cent of 
the gross income should come from the sale of crops. On an average, 5' acres 
(,)f pasture was needed to carry an animal unit, and 4 acres of crops were 
produced per animal unit. Farmers who improved their pastures so that ,2.5 
acres would carry an animal unit, or who kept 1 animal unit per 2 acres of 
crops, found it profitable. Yields of ordinary held crops 40 per cent above the 
average and of intensive crops, such as potatoes, 100 per cent above the average 
were found to be most profitable. High-producing livestock was more important 
than very high crop yields. Farms so organized that from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the total income was from the sale of livestock products had the most profitable 
organization. Knowledge acquired through experience apparently had little 
value, the best average labor incomes being for the group of farmers under 
30. years of age. 

Farms using tractors were larger and had more acres in crops and better 
yields per acre, but had fewer acres of crops per horse equivalent and only 
$6 better labor Incomes. The best labor incomes were made by the farmers 
having a larger than average business, a good balance between crops and 
livestock, better than average crop yields and livestock production, and the 
greatest efficiency in the use of man labor and horse work. On an average, 
the farmers had farmed 17.0 years and had an annual increase in wealth 
of $813, or 4 per cent on the average investment. The average labor income 
of tenant farmers was $588 and that of owner operators $380. Share renting 
was more profitable to the tenant than cash renting. 

Soine ecoixomic problems of the Montana farm (Montana 8ta, Rpf. 1931 ^ 
pfh 59-70, lig. i).—Eesults obtained at the dry-land farms are briefly noted on 
I'educing the cost of summer fallow by improved machinery, increasing efficiency 
by improving the farm and ranch organization and revising cropping systems, 
and the relation of the productivity of land to the size of the farm unit. 

South Carolina agriculture: A statistical repo,rt (South Carolina Sta. 
Statis. Bui, 1 (1931), pp. J/O, figs. 3 ). — This is the first of a series of statistical 
reports on phases of the agricultural industry of South Carolina. The data 
presented in this bulletin are taken from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. Charts are included showing, by counties, for 
1920 a,n(l 1930 the percentages of crop acreage, harvested in different crops and 
the number of cows, hogs, and cattle for 100 acres. 

.'Tables sho.w,' by 'Counties,.' for the years- covered .by the 1880 to 1930 United 
'States .censuses '..the--; number of, .farm's,- ■ -white farmers, and colored farmers; 
'..acreage .in fa-ms..;; acreage -of 'improved- crop land;, value- of land and buildings; 
acreage and production of cotton, corn, oats, tobacco, potatoes, and sweet- 
.potatoes; acreage of wdiea.t,. rye, and' hay number o'.f |)e,ac*h and .apple, trees 
and production of peache and apples ; number of work stock on farms,, dairy 
'.-cows,; 'hogs, sheep,. .and .chickens; -value of livestock and machinery ,on farms; 
and the total cost of fertilizer. 

.' x-,-'AgriciiltiiFaI credit,, .'A, 'J..'B 0 TAZ'OGLTr {London: P. S. King S Son, '193B, pp, 
XJXIV-^267). — The treatment of this subject is exhaustive and largely theo- 
retical but not without practical significance. 

legislatures, B. W. AULim and D." Jaok- 
soN (Jour, Farm Boon,, U (1932), No, Sr pp. 480-4SSi fig. 1)*^^ revisions 
in tax legislation are interpreted from the standpoint of the farm taxpayer. 
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American tobacco types, uses, and markets, 0. E. Gage (17. B. Dept. Apr. 
Giro. $49 {19S3), pp. 88, pi 1, figs. SS).— The varions types of AmericaE-grown 
tobacco and their uses are described with tables showing for a number of years 
the acreage, production, prices, exports to leading countries, stocks on hand 
October 1, disappearance during the year beginning October 1, etc. Other 
tables included and discussed show the market outlets and, by years, the num- 
ber of cigars and cigarettes and t^e pounds of chewing tobacco, smoking 
tobacco, and snuff manufactured in the United States ; the quantities of tobacco 
and other materials used in the manufacture; the consumption per capita of 
manufactured tobacco products; the exports of leaf tobacco, by types, and of 
manufactured tobacco products; the imports of leaf tobacco and manufactured 
tobacco products from foreign countries and shipments from possessions; 
reexports ; etc. 

The methods used by growers in disposing of their tobacco and the United 
States tobacco standards are briefly summarized. Tables and charts are in- 
cluded showing the approximate marketing season for the different types of 
tobacco, the internal revenue received from different tobacco products, and the 
number of cigar manufacturers. The tobacco grading service of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the sources of statistics on tobacco are briefly 
described. A colored map shows the tobacco-producing districts of the United 
States.. 

This circular supersedes a bulletin previously noted (E. S. R., 28, p. 235). 

Corn and hog surplus of the Corn Belt, A. E. Taylor (Food Res. Inst. 
[Stamford Univ.} Misc. Put). 6 (1932), pp. XXIA’658, pi. 1, figs. 20). — Tlie agrarian 
problems of the Corn Belt are recognized as the most t.'vpieally American. 
Declines in the price level and land values are found to be quite as conspicoous 
in the Corn Belt as elsewhere. The outlook for the next decade depends on 
the trends o'f production, consumption, substitution, and the price level at 
home and abroad. Both domestic and international factors influencing the 
outlook are discussed. Some of these factors are agricultural, while others 
are derived from political, monetary, and industrial influences. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 deals with the nature, extent, 
and consequences of a surplus of corn and hogs, and part 2 deals with the 
amelioration of the consequences of this surplus. The discussion of the corn 
and hog surplus invites reflection upon the entire agricultural situation and 
various forms of farm relief. 

The marketing of farm products, . L. J. Norton and L, L. Scranton (Dan- 
ville, III: Interstate Ptg, Go., 1932, 1. rev. ed., pp. figs. 10).— This is a 

textbook for the use of students and teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
study of marketing. The general aim is to consider the problems of marketing 
from the standpoint of the individual farmer. Each chapter includes a gen- 
eral discussion of the imdeNying theory or a description of the facts involved 
in the subject under consideration, and problems, the answers to which involve 
the working over of the descriptive or analytical discussion, and the applica- 
tion of the material to concrete local problems. 

Part 1, the farmer and his market, includes chapters on marketing functions 
and agencies and adjusting production to market demands. Part 2, the prin- 
ciples of price determination, deals with using current price and market in- 
formation, how and where prices are deteimined, and the comparison of prices. 
Part. 8, the, of 'cooperative, marketing, includes chapters': of the aims 

and values of cooperative marketing, the development of cooperative a gricul- 
„ 'twal , , organizations' .in, the United. States, the, organization,, " of , ■' cooperative 
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assoeiatioo, and tlie essentials for success in cooperatives. Part 4, comiB'oclity 
marketing— livestock, deals witk the areas of production and tke elassificatioii 
and grading of different kinds of livestock, the location of ■ the principal markets 
in the United States, the selection of a method of marketing, marketing' serv- 
ices and costs, seasonal fluctnations in, prices, long-time cycles, trends, and 
short-time finctnations in prices and production, how to keep informed as to 
production trends, and the relationships between livestock and grain prices. 
Part 5, commodity marketing of ' grain, deals with the sources O'f supply, market 
classes ' and , grades, and the seasonal price fluctuations and storage p'roblems 
of the principal grains, and crop reports and forecasting. Part 6, commodity 
marketing of other products, deals with dairy products, eggs, poultry^ and 
potatoes. Part 7 includes chapters on governmental assistance on marketing 
problems, and the Federal Farm Board and cooperative marketing. 

Marketing in practice, in research, in teaching {Natl. Assoc. Marketing 
Off. Proc., IS (1981)^ pp. 80). — ^This is the proceedings of the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the National Association of Marketing Officials held at Washington, 
D. C., in December, 1931. Included, besides the reports of the committees 
and of the business session, are the following papers : Trends in the JSxi^ort 
Market Situation, by B. G. Montgomery (pp. 5--9') ; Progress in the Work of 
the Federal Farm Board, by J. G. Stone (pp. 9-11) ; IPunctions and Bespohsi- 
bilities of State Marketing Agencies, by S. A. Edwards (pp. 11, 12) and by 
L. M. Khodes (pp. 12-15) ; The Grange Deague Federation Exchange, Its 
Organization and Plan of Operation, by J. 0. Grissey (pp. 15, Ifl) ; A National 
Marketing Besearch Program for Agriculture, by N, A. Olsen (pp. 16-22 ) ; 
Value of Marketing Eesearch to the Consumer, by F. V. Waugh (pp. 23-27) ; 
Types of Eesearch Eequired in Developing Marketing Programs, by T. Mackliii 
(pp, 27-31) ; The Place of Marketing in an Agricultural Economics Curriculum, 
by 0. B. Jesness (pp. 31-34), discussed by L. Spencer (pp. 35, 36); Content 
and Organization of a Course in Principles of Marketing, by H. B. Brdman 
(pp. 30-39), discussed by S. H. DeVault (pp. 39-43) and by P. L. Miller (pp, 
43-45) ; To What Extent Should Price Economics Be Included in Marketing 
Courses? by F. D, Tliomsen (pp. 45-48), discussed by J. G. Knapp (pp. 49-51) ; 
Origin and Development of Farm Economies in the United States, by G. P. 
Warren (pp. 51-56) (E. S. K., 67, p. 469); Origin and Development of the 
Office of Farm Management in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, by E, H. 
Thomson (pp. 56-69) /(E. S. li.,' 67, p. 469) Origin, of' Farm Bcoiio.mk'S Exten- 
sion, by C. B. Smith (pp. 60-63) (E. S. E., 67, p. 469) ; and Some Developments 
in the Administration of the Ptndshahle Agricultural Ooinnioditie^^ Act, by C. W. 
Kitchen (pp. 63-68). 

Bibliography on the marketing" of 'agricultural products, compiled by 
L. 0. Bekcaw and B. M. Colvin (U. B. Dept. Agr., Mim. Pud. JSO (198$), pp. 
IVA'851).-~-Tln^ classified and annotated bibliography supplements that pre- 
viously noted (E. S. K., 53,-P'-'''91)'’’ and covers approximately the period 1024- 
1931. No attempt has been made to cover the field of statistics, mimeographed 
publications, periodical articles, short items in the Yeai’books of the Depart- 
ment, reports of marketing bureaus or divisions under State departments of 
jigriculture,:" ox*; niatC'rial 'on' the artificial' Coloring and' ripening 'of '■ fruits and 
vegetables. ' ' ' ■ ' 

' Supply and marketing of soybeans' and soybean /.products, C. 'L, 'Stewabt, 
W. L. Burlison, 'L. J.;NO'Bton, and O.-L; WB[ALiN'"(IEEnOi« Bui. 886 
■pp. figs. The 'purpose of the present study "has been '.to examine 

the supply situation with respect to both soybeans and soybean products, the 
present and potential 'mazkets for soybeans, the means and methods by 'W'hieh', 
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they are marketed, their economic characteristics in relation to improYements 
in marketing, and the inflnenee of various factors on the iliaces paid for them.’’ 

The production of soybeans in Illinois, the United States, and the leading 
producing countries of the world ; the imports into and the exports from the 
United States and selected countries of soybeans and soybean products; the 
supply of soybean oil and competing oils and fats ; the utilization of soybeans 
and soybean oil and oil meal ; the marketing practices and the elements of cost 
in iiiarketing ; the inspection system and soybean grades ; the prices of seed beans 
and soybean oil and oil meal ; and the use of the products as affected by prices 
are discussed with statistics covering a number of years. The varieties of 
soybeans grown in Illinois and the place of soybeans in Illinois farming are 
also discussed, and data are given as to the cost of production and returns in 
Illinois and in Indiana during the period 1921-1930. 

Motor truck marketing of Michigan fruits and vegetables, O. N. Motts 
(MicUgan Sta. Speo. Bui. 227 (1932), pp. Itl, figs. 3).— This bulletin describes 
the present status of the motor transportation of Michigan fruits and vegeta- 
bles with particular reference to the volume and points of origin and destina- 
tion of motor truck movements; the part taken by growers, dealers, truckmen, 
truck carriers, and Jobbers in such movements ; the operating methods of truck- 
men and truck carriers; and the advantages and disadvantages of motor 
transportation to each of the marketing groups; and analyzes the changes 
suggested by the marketing groups for the improvement of such transportation. 
The data upon which the analysis is based were gathered during the year 
ended July 31, 1932, in various sections of the State from growers, dealers, 
cooperative organizations, truckers, truck carriers, jobbers, retailers, market 
officials, etc. Additional data were obtained from the Michigan Departments 
of State, Agriculture, and Highways, departments of the Michigan State 
College, trade journals, State and Federal publications, and other sources. 

It is estimated that truck movements of Michigan produce total about 2T,000 
carloads per year. About 80 per cent of all produce in the southwestern part 
of the State and practically all potatoes from the south end of the State move 
to market by truck. The percentages decline steadily to the north. The aver- 
age haul by truckers, of fruits is 130 miles, and that of trucking companies 
160 miles. The average haul for potatoes is about 80 miles. 

The typical trucker of fruits and vegetables has trucked for 5 or 6 years, 
operates a l.S-ton truck, has a helper* visits certain markets 3 or 6 days a 
week for 9 or 10 months during the year, and drives about 30,500 miles, during 
the year without return loads. About 95 per cent of the tonnage handled is 
Michigan grown and is valued at $65 to $160 a load. About 48 per cent of 
the tonnage is bought at farms, 48 per cent at public markets, and 4 per cent 
elsewhere. If fruits and vegetables are handled, about 33 per cent of the 
tonnage is sold to grocers and restaurant operators, 25 per cent to jobbers, 20 
per cent to hucksters, 20 per cent to consumers, and the balance to chain 
stores and other truckers. If only potatoes are handled, about TO per cent is 
sold to grocers and restaurants, 2 per cent to jobbers, 10 per cent to hucksters, 
15 to 20 per cent to consumers, and the balance to chain stores and other 
truckers. '' 

The typical truck carrier has operated about 8 years, owns from 2 to 40 
trucks, rents from 1 to 65 trucks during the peaks of a 5-months season, has 
2 men per truck, operates its trucks about 36,500 miles during the season, and 
IiaulS' ior growers,, dealers, ' and cooperatives :fo wholesalers, , jobbers,;, and, chain 
■stores.' ■■ 

38 -— ^ 
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The gross margins of truckers are about eanal to or less than rail rates. 
The truck carrier rates are higher than rail rates on produce not requiring 
icing and less than rail rates plus icing charges on more perishable produce. 
Neither rail nor truck transportation is the cheaper or more desirable under 
all conditions. The most serious difficulties of the truckers and truck carriers 
are those due to fly-by-night trucking, grades and grade enforcement, govern- 
mental fees and regulations, and the competition with other truckers and truck 
carriers. 

Recommendations for the improvement of marketing by truck include among 
others, the following: (1) The adoption of United States grades for fruits and 
vegetables; (2) more effective grade enforcement; (S) a more effectively en- 
forced license system for truckers ; (4) more widespread participation in 
existing carrier organizations; (5) better operating methods on the part of 
truck operators, including such things as adequate financial resources, accurate 
figuring of costs, handling of produce that can be guaranteed, regular trips, 
etc.; (6) patronage only of dependable truckers; and (7) enlargement of sales 
of graded produce by cooperative associations and dealers at packing houses 
to truckers or increase in the use of truck carriers if within economic trucking 
distance to market. The use of joint contracts with truck carriers by asso- 
ciations within a county or similar area and agreement to furnish as many 
return loads of supplies as possible is also suggested as a method of obtaining 
lower rates. 

American fruit and vegetable auctions,' J. W. Paek (U. B. Dept Agr. Virc, 
B50 {19S2)^ pp. 4Si figs, i?),— This circular is prepared with a view to acquaint- 
ing shippers, growers, and others with the methods and extent of operation of 
fruit and vegetable auctions in the United States. It is based largely on and 
supersedes the bulletin previously noted (E. S. B., 54, p. 484). It relates 
mainly to the auctions (*' delivered auctions which sell fruits and vegetables 
after their arrival in the large city markets, but a brief discussion is also 
included of the auction sales in producing districts and f . o. b. auction sales 
conducted by means of a leased-wire system linking up a number of markets. 
The statistics on city auction sales are brought up to date, the development of 
auction selling during recent years is traced, and the operation of the auctions 
and their position in the distributing machinery are described. 

A bibliography is included, 

Carload shipments of livestock from North Dakota famns, A. H. Benton? 
(Worth Ddkotd, Bta. But 262 (193$)^ pp» 15 f figs, d).— The data included are 
basednn reports of railroads traversing the State, statements of packing plants 
operating: in' the State, and. the releases of the Bureau of Agricultural EcMuiomics, 
tJ. 'S. 'B. 'A, , Tables' and charts are given .showing, for cattle, hogs, and shecip, 
by ."'years '1920--1&32, the' number on North Dakota f aims on January 1, and for 
1920-1931* by. counties and crop reporting districts and 'for the State, the, carload 
'Shipments 'Of.' cattle, hogs, "and sheep. The percentage . of the total shipments 
for the State that were shipped by truck are given. 

: '..Factors affectiiag'. the prices of livestock in Great Britain, — -A prelimi- 
'. wary '.study,. 'K. A. 'H. MukeaX' (Oxford: Univ, Oxford, Agr, Boon. Res. Inst, 
19$1, pp. VII+ISO, figs. 10). — ^Analysis is made for cattle and beef, sheep, mut- 
ton, and lamb, and pig and pig products of the consumption ; the changes in 
amounts and kinds of and in cyclical fluctuations and seasonal variations in the 
home-produced supply; the amounts, types, sources of, and seasonal variations 
in the imported supply ; the long-time movements, short-time fluctuations, and 
seasonal variations in prices; and the relation of supply to and its effect on 
prices. Appendixes include: tahleS' .showing':. data 'a''S;''''tQ'' the^ .supplies; and, 'prices 
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of the different kinds of livestock and livestock products, an explanation of the 
statistical method used, and a table giving the equations of supply-price curves 
determined in the analysis. 

Report of tlie reorganization commission for pigs and pig products, 
G, R. Lane-Fox et al, (IGt. Brit] Min. Agr. and Fisheries, Fcon, 8er. S7 (1932), 
pp. 108, figs. 2). — This commission was appointed April 21, 1932, in accordance 
with Section 15 of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931, and was “charged with 
the duty of preparing, in accordance with the provisions of the Act, a scheme 
or schemes (applicable in England and Scotland) for regulating the marketing 
of pigs and any pig products.” The report discusses the position of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland as producers of pig meat, the United Kingdom as 
a consumer of such meat, the problems of the industry, and the principles of 
the commission’s proposals. The recommendations of the commission as to 
quotas, contracts, pig production and marketing, bacon curing, and cooperation 
with Northern Ireland are set forth and discussed. 

Appendixes include drafts of schemes for regulating the marketing of pigs 
and of bacon and hams and a selected bibliography on the pig and pig product 
industries of the United Kingdom. 

A study of the demand for eggs in selected chain stores of metropoli- 
tan New York, 10259, W. C. Waite (Jour. Farm Boon., H (1932), No, S, pp. 
373-383, figs, 6). — The data for this contribution from the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station were obtained from 40 chain stores in 15 areas of the boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx. In making the analysis the stores were divided 
into 5 groups on the basis of consumer income and the averages for the groups 
used. Four grades of eggs were considered, grade 1 being a high quality 
white egg and grade 2 the standard carton egg of the chain stores studied. 
Tables and charts show the percentage each grade of eggs constituted of the 
total sales to each income group and the ratios of sales of the various grades 
to total sales and price differentials. 

The study showed that consumers took the same quantity of grade 1 and 
grade 3 eggs in the high income group when the difference in price was 9 cts. 
per dozen, while in the low income group with a difference in price of only 
4 cts. only 60 per cent as many grade 1 as grade 3 eggs were taken. The 
same amounts of grades 2 and 3 eggs were taken in the high income group 
with a price differential of 7 cts, per dozen, and in the low income group with 
a 3-ct differential. 

As to the general method of approach in such a study, the following con- 
clusions are reached : “(1) The use of invoices of delivery is a serious limita- 
tion for commodities for which there is a wide variation in sales or which 
are delivered to the stores in large units. A special inventory account kept 
by the dealer is desirable wherever possible. (2) Consumers may be classified 
successfully by areas for certain important characteristics, but somewhat more 
inforination regarding these characteristics is necessary than we have obtained 
in this study. (3) The differences among consumers in a large metropolitan 
area are important and may be studied for many commodities through the 
medium' of retail outlets.” 

■Cooperative "purchasing and marketing' organizations in' 'New York 'State,,' 
F. A. Habpek (New York Oornell Bta. Bui. (1932), pp. 117, 'figs. II)— This 
study was conducted jointly with the New York State Department of AgrieuL 
ture and Markets, In addition, cooperation was extended by the Federal Farm 
Board in 1930, when the board coopenated with the Northeastern States in a 
general Purvey of cooperatives. The objectives were to complete a survey of 
all cooperative purchasing and marketing organizations in New York State, to 
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determine their princiiDal needs, and to ' establisli standards for tbeir financing 
and operation. 

Prior to January 1, 1931, 702 farmers’ cooperative organiJaatioins had been 
incorporated under the State’s cooperative corporations law. "Of these, : 223 
were never active in any respect, 58 were never active coiinnerciially, 252 
operated commercially for a time, after which they became, inactive, and 1G9 
were still active at the end of 1930. 

The purchase of supplies increased the chances of continued ox)eration. Of 
174 cooperatives organized for the purpose of selling produce and whieli con- 
tinued active for a time after their incorporation, only 42 were in operation 
at til© end of 1930. This compares with 131 purchasing organizations, of 
which 82 were still active at the end of 1930. The purchase of supplies was 
the principal line of business of more than half of all active cooperatives. 
Most of their business was in feed. Their membership included about one- 
sixth of all the farmers in the State. 

The cost of operation of feed cooperatives for 1929 amounted to 0.2 per cent 
of net sales, as compared with an average of 12.2 for 63 privately owned New 
York feed stores for the year 1926. The size of business was an important 
factor influencing the success of the cooperatives studied. The average rate 
of increase in the amount of business of retail feed cooperatives was moi’e 
than 19 per cent per annum. A liberal credit policy did not accelerate the 
rate of business increase, but made total cost of operations much higher. In 
1929 an annual business of about $90,000 appeared to be necessary for cen- 
trally controlled stores to meet operating costs with a margin of 6.3 per cent 
of net sales. 

Aboiit one-half of all dairy products sold by New Tork farmers in 1929 went 
through cooperative channels. This constituted more than two-thirds of the 
amount of cooperative business of all kinds in the State. The membership of 
dairy cooperatives is represented by about one-third of the total number of 
New York farmers. A relatively small amount of fruits and vegetables wUkS 
marketed cooperatively. The overhead cost of fruit and vegetable cooperatives 
would he reduced and their business stabilized if they would handle supplies. 

New York cooperatives in general, it is stated, compare favorably with 
private businesses. They have made important contributions to the agriculture 
of the State by effecting savings to their members, providing needed services 
that were not otherwise available, and reducing margins of private dealers. 

,,:\ ;Becommendations are made for improving cooperative business iu the State. 

Empire "Mar^ to May, 1031 (IGL Ilrit], Empire 

. MarJeeUnp'' Bd.. pp, 75). — This .report, which continues the 

. seiues; previously ;:noted,,'(B S. B., 63, p. 784), -reviews the work of the board 
' -during -the-'year, and,' describes and gives- results of some of the ii'ivestigations. 

Cro-ps .and -Markets, - [0^ 1932, and January, 1033] (V, S, Depf:, 

'Agr.i^.Grops:md':Mm'mSi F'W S; 10 (i9»), No. 1, 

,'j^?i?§.-.--,^),..'--^B:oth - numbers Include : tabl^^ reports, summaries, charts-, ©KSti- 
m-ateSy^:-, etc., : -of ; the -.usual types., -■ ■, 

No. 12 also contains the final crop report for the year 1932, which includes 
foiv--1930',-,1931, and, 1932 ;'the e-stimates of 'so-wn acreages -of 'winter wheat and 
rye and the condition on December 1 ; summary of the acreage, yield, and pro- 
duction of important crops; total acreage, by groups of crops and by States, 
of the principal' field crops, and . acreages harvested, yields, and production, 
-by,, States,, of impo-rtant--,' field' cro-ps; iinjexe-s of the' mass of -crop production, 
to-tal and, per -capita,' by '-years 1890-1932; , estimated acreage, yield, and produc- 
'ti'-on of different truck crops, by years 1928-1932.; total .acreage .of truck- .crops, by 
States,, 1929-1932, for consumption and for canning and manufacture; -acreage, 
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yield, anti prculiiction, by States, 1928-1932, of different truck crops grown for 
market and for mamifacture j acreage, by States, 1930,' 1931, and 1932, of corn 
grown for gra'in, silage, hogging down, grazing, . and forage, and the yield, and 
production oi: that for grain and silage; estimated prices, by States, NoYeinber 
15, 1931 and 1932, of different farm products', with convparisoir of United 
Slates averages with prewious years and periods of years; and the average 
niontldy prictis of different products, by years, for periods beginning from 
19'0'S to 1915. 

Other tables include statistics 'comparing yields and production of different 
crops in 1932 with the averages .for previous periods of years; data as to the 
production of maple sugar and sirup, sugar beet pulp, Louisiana sugarcane, 
sugar, sirup, and molasses; number of persons empIo,yed per farm at different 
dates, 1931 and 1932, by geograi>hic divisions; hog-corn ratios, by months 
1910-1932; pounds of milk produced in 1930 , 1931 , and 1932 , and the average, 
1925-1929, by cows of crop reporters in different States; number of liens and 
pullets per farm flock and eggs laid per flock, by geographic divisions, by quarter 
years and certain months from 1929 , 1930 , 1931 , and 1932, and the average for 
the period 1025-1929; and the indexes of farm prices of chickens, eggs, and 
feed for poultry, by months, January, 1928 , to November, 1932 . 

The cotton, pig, lamb, and western livestock and range reports of December 
1, 1932, are also included, 

Interpretation of the .1930 census of livestock on farms, C. L. Haeuan 
(Jour, Farm Ecofi., U (1932), Fo. S, pp. 4^3-469). — This article discusses (1) 
the lack of comparability of the figures for the 1930 census and the censuses 
of 1920 and 1925 due to the cdmnge in date of enumeration from January 1 to 
April 1, and (2) studies made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture to obtain 
data, for use in converting the April 1 figures to a January 1 equivalent. 

Air agrici'iltiiral atlas of Kiiglandl .and Wales, M. Messer (Oxford:, l/mv. 
Ofrford, Apr, E€07i, Res, Inst, J9S3, 2, ed., rev., pp. [41+25, wop5 28),— Maps 
and tal)les are ineduded sliowing for England and Wales, by counties, and for the 
Channel Islands the acreages for 1928 of mountain and heath land, permanent 
grass land, arable fanning land, and the different crops and land in fallow, 
the number of different kinds of livestock and poultry, and the number of 
agricultural laborers. The atlas is based on parish returns supplied by the 
Ministry of 'Agriculture and 'Ifisheries.- A relief map, a geolo.gical map, and an 
average-rainfall map are also ' included. ■ ■ 

A,TOorkaiii cooperation {Washinpton, D, Cl: Amer, Inst, Coop., 1932, pp. 

i). -'-Included 'among the following papers presented at the eighth 
summer ’ se'Ssio'U of, the American Instittite of Cooperation, held ' at ■ Durham, 
N. H., August '1-6, 1932, were the following;.. 

Tluu Progress of Cooperatives in 'the .United S'tates Through the Assistance' 
of. the .Federal Farm .Board, ■by 0; Williams (pp. 5 - 11 ) ;■ 'The 'Bole, of .the 
Cooperative, by A. B, Holt (pp. 11 - 18 ) ; Beeent Trends' in the Mtirkets In Which 
.Cooperatives Sell,,'by ,IL R,' Tosdal '(PP.'. 18 - 33 ) ;■ Motor Truck' Legislation, ■'by 
'E. J. Tracy ■('pp. 36 - 4 ; 4 ) ; The Services of Richard' 'Pattee'to 'the Agriciiltiire 
■ of New England, by A; L. Felker (pp. 49 - 52 ) ■; Services ■of Richard 'Pattee"'"tO','' 
the 'Dairy Cooperative Movement' of New England, by^ 0. R. little (pp. 53 ~ 61 )'.; 
The ''Economic,' and. Social Philosophy of Richard ' Pattee, ■by ■U, W. Holman 
(pp. 61-69) ; 'The Present ,' Status ■ of and'.Outlook'for the'' Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Moviuuent^ iiv America,. by ,E.,' G. Nourse^ (pP- '99-71') Federal Farm Board 
Policies with Respect tO' Nation'-w,ide';.'Gooperative "'Marketing"'- Organizations, 
by C. Williams (pp. 77-79) 'Hooperative^ ■■Structure; ..a.nd Farni,;' Board Policy, 
!)y E, it. Noutse (pp. 89-93) ; The Grain Marketing Program of the Federal B"arm 
Board, by W. E. (il rimes ,(p'p. '9M04;)^;' Farm 'Board Policies with 'Reference" to 
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Nation-wide Cooperative Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables, by W. G, Meal 
(pp, 105-114) ; General Discussion of National Cooperatives and Federal ITarm 
Board, by^G. Williams, E. G., Nourse, et al, (pp. 115-143); A Cooperative’s 
Credit Policy as to Commodity and Facility Loans, by J. D. Black (pp. 147-165) ; 
Government Facilities for Agricultural Credit, by P. Bestor (pp. 160-175) ; 
Operations of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Springfield in the 
Northeastern States, by E. H. Thomson (pp. 176-182) ; Effect of Centralization 
of Ownership of Milk Distributing Facilities over Wide Areas, by H* Hartke 
(pp. 185-197) ; Problems Milk Marketing Associations Must Meet, by 0. B. Hough 
(pp. 197-203) ; Market Milk Problems of California Milk Producers, by M. 
Tinley (pp. 204-216) ; The Effect of Production Control over a Long Period, 
by T, G. Stitts (pp. 217-223) ; Recent Trends and Changes in Markets in Which 
Coopei'atives Sell Products, by G. R. Pitts (pp. 227-231) ; The Effect on Market 
Price and Policies of the Widening of Fluid Milk and Sweet Cream Areas, 
by W. H. Bronson (pp. 233-240) and by H. B, Steele (pp. 241-245) ; Organiza- 
tion Problems of Marginal and Borderline Territory in Reference to Metro- 
politan Milk Sheds, by M. O. Bond (pp. 248-255) ; Centralized Control of 
Primary and Secondary Markets, by H. H. Rathbun (pp. 255-258), by G. E. 
Dickson (pp. 261-264), and by F. L. Brown (pp. 265-271) ; Limitation of Terri- 
tory Supplying Fluid Milk and Cream Markets, by S. McL. Buckingham (pp. 
271-274), by I. W. Heaps (pp. 274-276), and by A. J. McGuire (pp. 277-280) ; 
A Survey of the National Situation Relative to the Cooperative Marketing of 
Poultry and Eggs, by J. X Scanlon (pp. 283-296) ; Recent Trends of Market- 
ing Conditions as Affecting Egg Cooperatives, by B. W. Benjamin (pp. 298-309) ; 
The Adjustments in Market Policies, by P. L. Betts (pp. 315-319) ; Adjustment 
Problems of Poultry Cooperation in the Depression Periods — Finance and 
Transportation, by H. B. Shackelton (pp. 319-326); Production Program for 
Cooperative Egg and Poultry Marketing Associations in Times of Depression, 
by C. 0. Edmonds (pp. 327-340) ; Problems Involved in the Marketing of Eggs 
by the Auction Method, by R. S. Taylor (pp. 342-347) ; The Merchandising Plan 
of the Connecticut Poultry Producers, Inc., by F. O. Miner (pp. 349-353) ; 
Changes in Terminal Market Agencies and Practices, by J. F. Deegan (pp. 
357-365) ; Adjustment to Changed Business Conditions by the Citrus Industry, 
by P. S. Armstrong (pp. 366-372) ; Services the Fruit Auctions Offer Coopera- 
tives, by A. D. Miller (pp. 372-380) ; Meeting the Retailers’ Requirements, by 
R. A. Palen (pp. 383-388) ; F. O, B. Auctions and Country Concentration Points, 
by A. G. Waller (pp. 389-409) ; The Effect of Truck Transportation on Fruit 
Grades and Standards, by F. P. Weaver (pp. 410-418) ; The Possibilities of 
Reporting Shipments by Truck, by F. V. Waugh (pp, 419-424) ; Divergent 
Objectives in Cooperative Purchasing in the United States, by E. A. Perregaux 
(pp, 427-436) ; Experience of the Eastern States Farmers Exchange, by Q. 
Reynolds (pp. 437-440)-; Cooperative Purchasing in Indiana, by M. X Briggs 
(pp. 441-445) ; Correlation of Buying and Selling in the Same Agency, by X C. 
Crissey (pp. 445-447) ; Objectives in Production, Socially Considered, by J. D, 
Black (pp. 457-460) ; Some Limitations to the Control of Agricultural Produc- 
tion in the United States, by L. H. Bean (pp. 461-465) ; Nature of Production 
Control Plans, by M. Ezekiel (pp. 465-469) ; Types of Production Control in 
Foreign Countries, by L. B. Edminster (pp. 469-480) ; The Outlook Method of 
Production Control, by Y. B. Hart (pp. 480-483) ; The Development, Achieve- 
ments, and Prospects for the Outlook Method of Production Control, by 0. L. 
Holmes (pp. 484r488) ; Public Participation in Planning of Adjustments, by W. E. 
Grimes (pp. 488-490) and by X B.’ Black (pp." 490,,, 491)7 Forms 'of 'Produc- 
tion Control in Other Industries,, by' C. R. Noyes (pp. ' 4'93-500') ; ' What ' Social 
Cont,rol' May These Forms of Production Control Require? ,,by X' M, Cassels 
(pp. 500-503),; Legal Status of Plans for Production, Control, ' by L. ,;S. 'Hul-, 
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bert (pp. 504-515) ; Basic-rating and Surplus-price Plans of Fluid Milk Cooper^ 
atives/ by F. F. Lininger (pp. 515-520) ; The Effect of Basic-x'ating and Other 
Surplus-price Plans on Dairy Farm Management, by F. H. Branch (pp. 
521-524) ; Possible Application of Basic-rating Plan by Cooperatives to Other 
Commodities, by I. G. Davis (pp. 524-520) ; Some Production Control Attempts, 
by H, M'etzger (pp. 52G-531) ; Collaboration Between Public Agencies and 
Cooperatives in Control of Production, by J, D. Black (pp. 531, 532) ; The 
Domestic Allotment Plan, by H. I. Harriman (pp. 533-543) ; Possibilities and 
Problems Connected with Application of Allotment Plans to Wheat, by W. B. 
Grimes (pp. 543-545) ; Possibilities and Problems Connected with Application 
of Allotment Flans to Cotton, by G. F. Sarle (pp. 546, 547) ; The Voluntary 
Domestic Allotment Plan as Applied to Hogs, by W. B. Eonald (pp. 548-551) ; 
and Compulsory Fooling in Relation to Production Control, by A. W, McKay 
(pp, 551-559). An informal discussion on some of the papers is included. 

The reports of the round table on production control and of the round table 
committees on marketing local vegetables and small fruits, fruit marketing, 
place and content of teacliing cooperation in the public schools, membership 
problems, and cooperative purchasing are also included. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

Research barriers in the South, W. Gek (Few Yor/o and London: Century 
Co.^ 19S2, pp. IX+192 ). — This important study was made by the author for the 
southern regional committee of the Social Science Research Council in coopera- 
tion with the Carnegie Foundation, which granted $5,000 for the preparation 
and publication of the investigation as well as for the exploitation of the 
findings. Chapter 2, An Historical Perspective, was prepared by L. D. Bernard. 
The survey was made primarily of the factors affecting social science research 
in the South, but in addition important data are presented concerning the 
natm*al sciences. 

It is stated that for a half century subsequent to the Revolutionary War the 
South led the United States in scholarly productivity in political science and 
political economy. History was » emphasized, and anthropology and sociology 
t^xperienced their earliest and most assiduous cultivation. This southern 
interest in the social sciences received a severe backset following the Civil 
War, due largely to impoverished resources and diminished opportunities in 
southern universities and colleges. 

The survey indicates that the South is being drained qualitatively, though 
.not cpwmtitatively, of Its research ■ talent by other , sections. An analysis of 
data concerning southern-born social . scientists in Who’s Who ' in' , America, 
1930-1931, indicates a “drag” of 45 per cent of these out of the South, to .other 
parts of the country. Comi)ensating in part for the loss of 89 such individuals, 
58 ■ northern- and western-born social scientists in Who’s Who ' migrated Ante 
southern territory, but this quantitative replacement, man for man, however, is 
not' dee,m.ed commensurate with the qualitative loss sustained.. : 

With regard to the natural scientists listed in the American Men of Science, 
660, or 60 per cent, of the southern-born migrated from this region, but there 
was a return movement of 770 northern- and western-born scientists into the 
South. However, of the men starred in American Men of Science for out- 
standing contributions in their respective fields, the South lost 71, or 81 per 
■cent. 'of its total, and' , .gained ■ only, ,33' northern- and western-born starred 
.scientists*: ■■ 

'' ...'To , reverse' this' fiow of Ment, the author .makes, f wo, 'suggestions, which are 
, supported, 'by, ',.da'ta gathered* „ ' ■ 'First, ,high-grade graduate facilities must become 
more./prevalent 'in 'strategic points, in, the South. Second, a larger number of 
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tirst-elass opportunities, for superior talent must be provided in the South.' In 
this connection, it is shown that the salaries paid for instruction by ranks in 
the South' average a,round one-third less than salaries paid for similar services 
in other parts of tlie Nation, although the cost of living does .not differ 
materially from that of other sections of the country. The teaching load o't 
the southern professor is approxinautely 30 per cent more iliaii his northern or 
western colleague, and approximately 61 per cent of the southern social science 
professors taught for an average period of almost 8 Avec‘ks in addition to the 
regular O-months term. The survey indicates that funds for research in the 
social sciences in the South are also largely inadequate. 

Methods of social study, S. and B, Webb (London and New York: Long- 
mam, Qreen <& €o,, 1DS2, pp. VII +268), — Methods employed by the authors in 
Great Britain are presented. In the first and last chapters, the scope and 
limitations of the science of society are defined. Some examples of applied 
sociology are cited. 

[SIxtIi and seventh annual rei>orts .of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil] (Social ScL Res. Council Ann. Rpts., 6 (1929-30), pp. 66; 7 (1980-81), 
pp. 16). — A continuation of the series previously noted (E. S. R., 63, p. 285), 
including data as to the progress of the committee on social and economic 
research in agriculture. 

' [Investigations in numl sociology at the Michigan Station, lOSO— 193S] 
(Michigan St a. Blen, Mpt. 1981-82, pp, .$7-53). —Findings are discussed as to 
changes in the population of Michigan during the decade 1920‘“1930 ; socializing 
infiuence of organizations and institutions in relation to rural life; the standard 
of living of farm families in relation to types of farming, farm practices, farm 
income, and community advantages ; and case studies of rural communities. 

Relation of variations in the human factor to financial returns in farm- 
ing, W. W. Wilcox, A. Boss, and G. A. Pond (Minnesota Sta. Bui. 288 (1982), 
pp, 65, figs. This study represents a relatively new approach to the analysis 
of factors influencing farm income. An effort is made to evaluate the effect 
of the faimer’s personal characteristics on farm returns on the basis of data 
obtained from 72 cooperators in a farm management service project The 
study, being experimental and methodologidal in nature, is concerned with 
eiploring all approacdies to the problem that seem i>romising rather tlian with 
an effort to arrive at broad generalizations from the results. For this reason, 
the inethods employed are emphasized, as well as the results themselves. 

Of the "reasons . .given 'by farmers , for ■' their . , success, farm experience 
ranked first, cooperation of their wives second, and ambition to succeed third. 
Such factors as health, fortuitous events, interest of the children, social obliga* 
tions of the 'Operator, sales resistance, and ' emotional drive may also at a 
given time be the important limiting factor. The data gathered seem to point 
to variations in three stimulating influences or factors of motivation, interest, 
need, and ambition or will, and oiie of the ability (judgment) that are directly 
reflected in the earnings or business success of the farmer. 

Data indicated that men who inherited half or more of their property are 
not making as high current earnings as those who had to work for their 
entire capital, which indicates a variation in need either at present or some 
time in the past. Those who looked forward to or inherited property did not 
feel as much need for further economic accumulations as did those not inherit- 
ing any property. Men farming 'the same farm- their fathers' clid, although not 
necessarily 'inheriting any of it,' Avere''not making "quite ms' high " .operator’s 
labor earnings as the men not so 'Situated.. No better results' were o.btained:;.by ' 
'families that had growm s'on.s to help- them 'than families not'' s'O'^./sltuattal. Older, 
'men who had grown families and an accumulation of,, property' clid'not make as- 
high earnings' on the average as did the' yoiinger men. '.:The, group ' to luul the' 
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greatest need liad the highest earnings. It did not necessarily follow, however, 
that the largest families living under the poorest conditions were making the' 
highest earnings. Other controlling factors were lack of ambition for a higher 
standard of living and lack of ability. Ambition and interest were closely 
related. Good judgment and wise decisions were the foundations of managerial 
success. 

Factors, other than those that have been inherited, that influence judgment 
are pointed out. Jiidginent-forming ability is influenced by experience, training 
in school and at home, health throughout life, interest, need, and ambition. 

The conclusion was reached that there is no satisfactory substitute for 
intelligence, interest, and ambition in the farm operator. The farm families 
with more hired help were getting higher financial earnings than families using 
only family labor. Somewhat greater financial earnings are deemed within 
the reach of most men, and those who seriously want to better their condition 
are believed to have no reason for feeling that they have an insurmountable 
handicap in the way of lack of family help, lack of capital, lack of schooling, 
or any other discouraging situation. 

The task of evaluating the human factor in farming was found to be a very 
difficult one. The approach is psychological, and the methodology to be em- 
ployed must be further developed. 

A study of the human factor in farm ■ management, G. A. Pond and W. >V. 
Wilcox {Jour. Farm Econ,, IJf (1932), No. 3, pp. IflO-JflO ). — This is a contribu- 
tion from the Minnesota Experiment Station. It describes the procedure and 
gives some of the results of a study organized jointly in 19S0 by the division 
of agricultural economics of the University of Minnesota and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., “ to develop a methodology for studying 
the human element in farm management and to determine whether worthwhile 
results could be obtained along this line.’^ The findings, showed wife’s coopera- 
tion, ambition to succeed, liking for farm work, age of operator, general intelli- 
gence and technical information, and rate of children’s pro^Tess in school to 
be factors affecting the farmer’s earnings. Height and weight of farmers, 
length of working day, and schooling of operator showed little or no effect. 
As to children’s Iielp, the study indicated, if anything, a negative relation be- 
tween family labor and earning.s. No significant difierence was found in earn- 
ings of men reading only one farm paper and those reading several papers, 
Theefi’eet of experience could not be determined, as practically all the farmers 
included had adequate experience in, terms of years. 

The family in , the ' present social order, li. Lindquist (Chapel SUl: Univ. 
N. C. Press, lOSt, pp. Jin+241j flps. ' American, Iloine , Economics' 

Assodatioii cooperated in this study. The ' author , recognized, different types' 
of famSlit'^s, but selected families of able, thoughtful men and' womens who 
have surmounted difficulties, and"" who desire' completely functioning homes.' 
The '306 *‘most suceessfur' fa,milles 'studied were ■selected, in' part from inejn-' 
hers of 'Om!e'ro,ii Nu 'and Phi Upsilon Omieron/and in part from their'' ac-' 
quaintances, 'and all' had one "or 'more 'children.'' ' The annual incomes ''of' 92.6 
per cent of families studied varied from fpl, 800 to $10,000 and over. Eighty- 
three per 'cent were college graduates, 17 per, cent had less than a college 
degree, and 10 |)er cent of the whole number had degrees of master of arts, 
master of 'sc,'lence, or doctor of philosophy.; 

, 'The '' families were ' studied as ' to' 'Sources of . 'fatigue, 'worry, and friction; 
factors affecting achievement in family life; economic needs of families; edu- 
cational needs for muniage and parenthood, and trends; the community in 
relalion to Hum‘ssftil family life; and promotion of healthful and satisfying 
family life. A discussion of research in the field of marriage and the family 
'' is '' included. ' ' ' ,, ■' 
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Appendix 1 presents a comparison of three subgroups in the study, on the 
basis of the' type of educational training of the women. Appendix 2 is a ctties- 
tionnaire for the study of home management in its relation to child develop- 
ment The several chapters of the text are supported by selected bibliographical 
references. ' 

Tlie President’s Conference on Home BniMing and Home Ownership 
¥11, Farm and village housing, A. R. Mann et al. (Washington^ 19S2, pp. 
XVIJI-h29Sy pU. d, figs, [S7])— -This is the seventh of a series of publications of 
the Presidents Conference on tiome Building and Home Ownership. Farm 
and .'Village' housing is viewed as of current importance because '‘the farm 
has been the recruiting ground for the cities since the early days of America.” 
The effort is to make rural dwellings comfortable and attractive. Farm and 
village housing conditions in the United States are summarized. The various 
aspects of building, including standards, designs, construction, cost, financing, 
and public interest and responsibility hr housing are developed through 22 
chapters and 3 appendixes. The book covers a much-neglected field. 

The country church in North Carolina, J. M. Okmond (Durham: Duke 
UMv, Press, 19S1, pp, XV +$69 , figs, 100 ). — ^This study is exploratory, and the 
author does not assume that it is final. It may assist in adjusting the church 
to the particular social and religious needs of country people. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 1 includes general data on North 
Carolina, including physical and economic conditions and educational and 
religious backgrounds. Part 2 deals with the counties and their country 
churches individually. Part 3 is a general interpretation of the data pre- 
sented. The conclusion is reached that the number of country churches is ex- 
cessive, their physical equipment is antiquated, they are inadequately sup- 
ported financially, and owing to improvements in transportation they need 
consolidation and relocation. 

An appendix carries statistical tables of county data. 

The libraries of South Carolina, M. E. Fkaysek (South Carolina Sta. EpL 
pp. 79, 80 ). — brief summary is given of the results of a survey of the 
library service to rural and urban residents of the State. 

FOODS— HUMAE NUTEITIOH 

[Food studies at the Wyoming Station]- (Wyoming Bta. Rpt. 19$B, pp, 20, 
.—-Progress reports (E. S. K., 67, p. 85) are given on studies on the 
cooking qualities of potatoes as related to starch content, variety, storage, 
and method of cultivation and on the effect of storage on the vitamin O con- 
tent of Bliss Triumph potatoes and of storage on the baking qualities of 
Wyoming flours. 

. 'Chemical -composition and culinary quality of potatoes (Michigan 8ta. 
Bien. Bpt 19$XS2, p. 21 )".' — ^A progress report ou factors influencing the culinary 
quality of potatoes with special reference to blackening on cooking. 

Winter storage -of vegetables for family use (Montana Sta. Ept. 1981, 
p. 57 ), — ^This is a brief progress report on a study of the effect of different 
methods of home storage on the nutritive value, vitamin potency, and appear- 
ance of various winter vegetables. 

How to make honey-cream, P. H. Tbacy (IlUnoiB Bta* Bui. $87 (1982), pp, 
545-556, figs. 5).— 'The preparation of honey-cream, a combination of high-test 
sweet cream and strained honey, for use as a spread on bread, biscuits, and the 
like, is described in this bulletin. 

The cream used should test from 75 to 80 per cent butterfat and should be 
obtained from milk of high quality, free from metal contamination. The milk 
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is heated to from 142i to 145° F, for 30 minutes and separated at that tempera- 
ture, using tinware made especially for the purpose with centrifugal separators. 
The milder flavored honeys, sucli as sweetelover, alfalfa, etc., proved to be 
tlie most suitable of 13 honeys tested for combining with the cream. Addi- 
tional flavor coml)inatioiis could he made by using maple, coffee, chocolate, 
orange, sorghum, and raspberry, but when used the amounts of honey had to he 
reduced. 

Th,e' honey is momentarily heated to at least 155° and mixed with the cream, 
while warm, in the ratio of 42 parts of honey to 58 parts of cream. The mix- 
ture is then packaged and cooled to 40° or lower. Honey-cream must be re- 
frigerated to prevent the fat from separating and to retard the development of 
a tallowy flavor. Kancid flavor sometimes resulted from the use of raw cream 
or uiiheated honey. I^eeping honey-cream longer than 2 weeks at 40° is not 
advised. In the proportions recommended and using 75 per cent cream, the fat 
content of honey-cream is approximately 43.5 per cent and the total solids 
content 80 per cent, 

NiitFitioii and physical fitness, Ij. J. Bogert {PhiladelpMa and London: 
W, jB, Bamider Co., WSl, pp. ^64, rev. in Jour. Home JEIcon., 24 id9S2), 

No. 1, pp. 59, 60). — As stated in the preface, this volume has been written with 
a threefold purpose : “(1) To gather into a single volume facts useful in meet- 
ing every-day nutritional problems, which have been gleaned from the fields 
of food composition and economics, the chemistry and physiology of body 
processes, dietetics, and medicine. (2) To make this information available to 
a comparatively large group by presenting it in such simple language as to he 
understandable to those with no previous knowledge of chemistry. (3) To point 
out, in every instance possible, how such knowledge may he utilized for pre- 
venting ill health and promoting a high degree of physical fltness.” 

The subject matter is presented in five parts, dealing, respectively, with foods, 
body needs, body procicsses, meal planning, and diet for special conditions. 

Standards for predicting basal metabolism.-— I, Standards for girls from 
f 7 to 21, M. K Stark (Wis. Acad. Scir, Arts, and Letters, Trans., 2t (1982), 
pp, 251-826, figs. 4)- — ^his contribution from the department of medicine and 
the Wisconsin General Hospital, University of Wisconsin, reports basal meta- 
bolic rates determined in 163 tests on 97 girls of ages quite uniformly divided 
between 17, 18, 19, and 20 years. The subjects were university students who 
were classed as grade A in their medical and physical examinations and were 
free from any defects which might disqualify them as physiological normals. 
The tests, with one or two exceptions, were all made with. the Benedict portable' 
form of the closed-circuit type, of apparatus with motor-driven circulation. All 
tests were accepted for analysis except- in cases of technical flaw, lack of co- 
operation, or unfavorable state' of health -of the subject at the time of the test. 
The results were subjected to various comparative analyses' and the first -ac-. 
cepted tests on the 07'' subjects were naade the basis of a prediction standard; 
according to the following equation, derived from standard methods of multiple 
correlations: 

where heat production in calories per 24 hours, to==body weight in kilo- 
grams, and a— standing height in centimeters. 

This standard was used to calculate the metabolic rates of the individuals 
in the original series, 'both 'fl,rst', and-, 'later -tests, : and '.similar .calculations,- were 
made in -terms of the' Aub-DuBois standard, the Harris-Benedict prediction for 
''■a'd-ult' women ,extra|K>latetl for -.these, ages, ..and, .the Benedict special prediction 
-for girls ■from",„12,, t,o''.2<) years. 'The' same calculations' were carried out on 
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basal metabolic data for pi'esumably normal girls of tlie same age from Wls- 
cousin other than the standard series and similar data reported l)y Tilt from 
Florida (B. S. R., 63, p. 5S3), Remington and Culp from South Carolina (B1 S. 
B., 66, p. 489), and Beiiediet (E. S. R., 60, p. 389), Distribution charts were 
also made of the metabolic rates in the same series. Finally, older predictions 
were centered by applying the constant i>ercentage correction to each which 
would make their zero i>oints correspond practically to that of the Wisconsin 
studies. Various criteida of suitability, such as average rates, standard" error 
of predicting the rates, percentiles within plus or minus 15 per cent of the 
average expectation, and extreme ranges of rates by the different predictions, 
were then applied to determine which of the standards, with predictions in the 
same range, would prove the most satisfactory. 

By all the above criteria the Wisconsin standard proved to furnish a some- 
what better fit for both Wisconsin and other normals than did either of the two 
most satisfactory of the older standards, that of Harris and Benedict, or that 
of Aub and DuBois, even after centering to make their zero points coincide. 
Plowever, of the two latter the Harris-Benedict, when extrapolated for the 
ages in question and lowered by 7 per cent, showed itself nearly as satisfactory 
in the various respects as did the Wisconsin standard, which was established 
by similar methods of analysis for a comparatively large number of subjects 
within a narrow range of ages.’' 

It is concluded that the “ Wisconsin prediction may safely be used as a 
standard of reference for similar classes of girls who are studied with com- 
parable technic anywhere in America,” 

Respiratory quotient in obese subjects, D. M. Eton, D. M.' Dunlop,', and 
0. P. Stewaet {BiOGhem. Jour,, 26 (1932), No. 4 pp. 1107-1 117). --In a series of 
34 observations on the respiratory quotient of obese subjects on a subcaloric 
diet of 2,000 calories or more, loss in weight occurred and the average respira- 
tory quotient was 0.755, with values below 0.7 for 3 of the subjects. On diets 
furnishing from 1,000 to 1,200 calories, the average respiratory quotient in 117 
observations was 0.721, with values below 0.7 in 51 instances. When the 
carbohydrate content of the low calorie diets was reduced without lowering 
the calorie content, the average respiratory quotient fell to 0.678, with values 
below 0.7 in 12 out of 15 cases. The administration of tliyroid extract to 
subjects on the low calorie diet produced slight increases in the respiratory 
quotient, -the values averaging ■ 0.727 in 70 determinations, with only 14 below 
0.7. ■ Ketonmia ' was u^sually . absent, when the observations were,' .made, and 
•when present'Was only slight 

"'vThese results are, discussed, with 'the tentative e,onchision ' that , in the under- 
nourished obese, subject fat is converted into, carbohydrate.' ■. 

diets for ■ mamteimiicc, S. Wan a,nd ,.H Wa, 
(GMmBe Jour. 3 , pp, m-255, fig. 1).—The term maln- 

tenan,ee is'used'in this paper to signify. the .nutrition , of nonbreeding adult, ani- 
mals., A comparison 'Of, the composite' weight curves of' 'well-matched male and 
female rats, on the omnivorous , and vegetarian diets previously used in growth 
studies^'C'E.. 8. E.,„65, p. 69'2)'',Btaitin,g,at the ■a.ge of. four m.onths showed some-' 
what higher values for the animals on the omnivorous than on the vegetarian 
diets. . ' ' ■ ■ 

Daxative effects of wheat hr an' 'and washed 'hraii in healthy ' men : A 
comparative study, G. R. Cowoiix and W. 'B. Andeeson (Jour. Amor. Med. Assoc., 
98 (1032), No. 22, pp, lM6-187o, fig. /).— The general plan of this investigation, 
which was undertaken to answer the disputed question as to whether the 
well-lmown laxative effect of bran is due simply to its high fiber content or 
to the presence of phytin, consisted in having healthy men subsist first on a 
carefully selected basal nation, the laxative effects of wM been deter- 
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miBetl ill a pxeliiiiiiiary , period of observation, and then on tbe same ration 
supplemented by selected amounts of whole or washed bran equivalent in their 
fiber content. The criteria of laxative action observed were “(1) subjective 
impressions of the persons concerning the complete and satisfactory character 
of elimination; (2) the amount of intestinal contents evacuated under the 
test conditions; (3) the water content of the stools, a large amount of water 
being liKlicntive of only a brief stay of fecal material in the colon with conse- 
quent failure of absorption of water, and a low water content pointing to the 
opposite coudhion ; (4) the time of passage of material through the alimentary 
tract ; (5) the number of defecations in a unit of time, or laxation rate, and (6) 
the amount of indigestible substance, fiber, for example, present in the stool 
and the relation of this to the quantity ingested.” Observations made through- 
out the investigation have led to the conclusion that the rate of laxation, 
although not the most sensitive criterion of laxative effects, is, nevertheless, the 
most valuable. 

After preliminary trials, three diets were selected, one being considered 
satisfactory frcmi the point of view of laxation, another mildly constipating, 
and a third markedly constipating. These diets, which are itemized in the 
amounts of the various constituents consumed daily, furnished 6.3, 5.25, and 
3.1 g of fiber per man per day, respectively. 

The investigation consisted of three parts. In the first or preliminary period 
in which 5 men served as subjects, whole bran and two bran products were 
used as supplements to the first diet in experimental periods of 4 days, Al- 
tlrough there were no subjective differences noted between the effects of the 
supplemented and unsuppleniented diets, there was an increased elimination 
of fecal material in 13 out of 15 instances on the supplemented diet. 

In the second part the mildly constipating diet was used, supplemented as 
before with whole and washed bran. Five men served as subjects, and the 
experimental period was of 14 days’ duration for 4 and 10 clays’ for the fifth. 
On this diet the laxative action of the bran was evident as determined both by 
sul)je<;?tive impressions and by an increased amount of material eliminated, 
but negative with respect to laxation rate. 

On the tliird or markedly constipating diet, which was used with 4 subjects, 
definite laxative effects of both forms of bran were apparent as judged by all 
criteria, with the possible exception of the water content of the stools, a cri- 
tericni considered of little value. 

In all thu*e series of experiments there were no, appreciable differences be- 
tween whole bran and washed bran, leading the authors to conclude that 
.‘“the stalmmait often made in the literature that * the: laxative, vahxe of bran 
is due ' largely tO' the phy tin which it contains * is , erroneous. „ , In making bran ; 
products for human consumption the indications of this research are that the 
laxative value of such materials may- be estimated "fairly accurately ' from the 
fiber content.” 

ObservatioriB are -also repo-rted on the alimentary disappearance : of fiber, 
the modification o-f the., demonstrable laxative, effect of bran by amounts': of 
fiber already .present in the diet,„and on a .comparison ' in one o'f .the .subjects 
of, the ..amount, of ingested, fiben and rate, of laxation-, on- a. ^large ■nnmber.„.of 
diets of varying, fiber content.. ■ As a result' of the entire series; of observations, 
the -authors draw the following significant conclusions: 

“ The data obtained in this research support the view that in healthy men 
a definite relationship ex.lsts.between..'the,, ratg of ..laxation. -'anl; to amount.Gf,,-' 
fiber ingested daily per,,:'Unit ''of .body /.weight This;. points -.to.^-'the exi^^^ of,' 
a, physiologic roughage minimum, which, in terms of fiber, is obtained with an 
intake of from 90 to lOO mg of fiber per kilogram of body weight daily. Such 
an intake of fiber by hcailthy men should contribute definitely toward securing 
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satisfactory laxation. A somewhat greater fiber intake may be required to 
secure the physiologic fiber' optimum/’ 

I/actose ill uiitritiou, O. L. Kline, J. A. Keenan, C. A, Elvehjem, and B. B. 
Hast (Jour, Biol Chem., 98 (1982), No. 1, pp. 121-181, fig. 1).—In this investi- 
gation of the effect of lactose feeding on calcium retention and utilization, 
clucks were used as experimental animals because of their sensitivity to 
rickets and because their intestinal tracts are large enough to furnish sufficieiit 
material for accurate pH measurements. 

On a rachitic ration consisting of yellow corn 58, standard wheat middlings 
25, crude casein 12, sodium chloride 1, yeast (dry Northwestern) 2, and 
calcium carbonate 2 parts, day-old chicks .developed definite symptoms of 
rickets in 5 to 6 weeks, at winch time the ash content of the alcohol-extracted 
bones was from 26 to 28 per cent. When the ration was supplemented with 
irradiation of the chicks, normal growth followed and the bone ash was about 
40 per cent. In preliminary trials when lactose was added to the basal ration 
at 2, 5, 10, and 20 per cent levels, replacing in each case an equivalent amount 
of yellow corn, the chicks in all groups except the basal with irradiation 
developed rickets, although with sUgiit delay in the 10 and 20 per cent 
lactose groups. The hone ash showed progressive increases in the lactose groups 
over the basal, but was not quite as high on the 20 per cent lactose diet as 
on the basal supplemented with irradiation. 

The level of lactose feeding in other groups was gradually increased to 40 
per cent, witli necessary adjustments in the protein and vitamin A to offset 
the loss from decreases in the yellow corn. At the 40 per cent level lactose 
was found to have a very favorable effect upon calcium absorption and skeleton 
building, the bone ash values averaging SO per cent as compared with 40.4 
per cent in the group receiving sufficient vitamin D. In all cases of lactose 
feeding growth was subnormal in the absence of vitamin D. This is attributed 
to the increased water consumption and catharsis caused by the high level 
of lactose in the ration. The ash content of the bones of irradiated chicks 
leceiving lactose was distinctly higher than of the irradiated chicks receiving 
the basal ration alone. This is thought to indicate that lactose acts as a 
supplement to vitamin D in calcium assimilation. Maltose and citric acid 
were without effect 

In an attempt to explain the action of lactose, pH determinations with the 
quinhydrone electrode were made of five segments of the intestinal tract 
(minus .the .large intestine) immediately after killing 1;he chicks. ' Tlio i)H 
curves showed a distinct increase in acidity in the upper part of the Intes- 
tines of the birds receiving ultra-violet irradiation in addition to the rachitic 
ration, while the addition of lactose alone or with vitamin I> iriereased the 
acidity throughout the entire tract 

The authors suggest that the favorable effect of human milk in the pre- 
vention of rickets may be due partly to its high content of lactose, 55 per 
cent of the total solids. 

Growth and reproduction , of rats ■ on ' an Impro'ved stock diet, ' H. Wit, 
S. Wan, and T. T. Chen (Chinese Jour. Physiol, 6 (1932), No. S, pp. 295-806, 
figs, S).— This is a further discussion of the merits of a new stock diet for rats 
described by Wan and Lee (B. S. K., 66, p. 289). Growth curves of rats 
on the new diet are better than the average reported by Smith and Bing 
(E. S. E., 61, p^694), and the reproduction and lactation records are consider- 
ably better than those on the best diets now in use. 

^Hemoglobin-building properties of soy', bean products, ''W.'H. Arntni and 
,H.'a;KAo (Chinese Jour, Physiol, 6 (1982), No. 8, pp.m-26B,^fig, i).-™Soybean 
meaV soybean cheese, and soybean', milk were tested for , their hemoglobin-' 
buiIding,,properties by feeding ad libitum to young .rats rendered anemic on 
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a sole diet of milk. The iron content of the various soybean products was 
determined by the method of Blvehjem (E. S. K., 64, p. 712) and the copper 
content by the Biazzo method as perfected by Eivehjeni and Lindow (E. S. E., 
61y p. 612'), and the daily intake of these -elements was calculated from the 
food consumption records. 

The recovery on the soybean meal furnishing an average of 1.26 mg of iron 
and 0.65 mg of coppei* per rat per day was as rapid as on the milk-liver-iron 
control ration. The recoveries on the soybean cheese and soybean milk were 
more gradual. Tlie average iron and copper intake were 0.78 and 0.12 mg per 
rat per day, respectively, for the soybean cheese and 0.97 and 0.61 mg, respec- 
tively, for the soybean milk. 

It is considered of especial interest that soybean milk, which in recent years 
has been much exploited as an infant food in China, is so superior to cow’s 
milk in its hemoglobin regenerating properties. 

The estrual cycle in rats on a manganese-free diet, E. E. Okent and 
E. V. McCollum {Jour, Biol GTiem,, 9S {1082), No, 1, pp, 101, 102). —The au- 
thors report that in confirmation of earlier studies,® but contrary to the prelim- 
inary findings of Waddell et ah (E. S. E., 66, p. 89), reproduction of rats is 
normal on a manganese-free diet supposedly essential in other respects. The 
rats on the manganese-free diet and those on the diet supplemented with 
manganese grew normally, while the growth on milk diets was below normal. 

SomC' considerations on the influence of copper and manganese on 
the therapeutic activity of iron, J. H. .Sheldon {Brit. Med. Jour., No. S7If$ 
{1982), pp. SB9-872 ). — This critical review and discussion of the literature on 
the relation of copper to iron in the prevention and cure of nutritional anemia 
and the distribution and function of manganese in the body is supplemented 
with hitherto unpublished data obtained by the author in conjunction with 
H. Kamage and W. Sheldon on the copper, iron, and manganese content of 
human livers. The new data show that with the possible exception of zinc, 
which could not be determined by the si)ectrograpMc method employed, copper 
and iron are the only metals stored as reseiwe material in the liver during 
fetal life. The values for both rise steadily until birth, when figures a,s high 
as 0.06 per cent for copper and 0.4 per cent for iron of the dry weight of the 
organ are obtained,' After birth these values drop steadily, until at the age 
of from 1.2 to 18 months they are only about one-tenth the birth values and 
fluctuate only slightly from these -values ■■through life.^ Since the reserve .store, 
oi these elements Is aeuuired from the mother, the possibility, is 'suggested of 
h‘ss(‘ning the Irieidence'of anemia in. infants' -by ’ptwiding' more 'ample 'supplies 
<d those elements in the diet during, pregnancy. ■ ' 

The explanation advanced ■ by' Josephs '(.'E. S. E.', 68, p. 128) of the mechanism' 
of the action of copper on the utilizatio.n of iron for hemoglobin formattoU' and,, 
regeneration is .reviewed, in considerable detail.'. As a practical application : of 
tbis, 'theory the advisab.ility' is: suggested; of giving larger doses of iro-n in'connec-, 
tion with copper .than would otherwise he given in order-'' to in^sure an ,adeqhate 
''supply of iron for the two .purposes.' of growth ■; -and' hemoglobin' , formation.:. 
"Copper is considered ' to . play ' an important part, -in ' growth 'in bhe-' sense-",:':Of'.' 
causing a 'stimulation of the demand -for. iron. It is, -pointed out' that .while-, -little 
is known concerning the relative dosage of the two metals which win give the 
best results,' some of the , reported fa-ilures ■ .of -' clinicians to'-' - obtain , .results' .^- with 
copper .may haye'been due'to inadequate .doses 'of iron. '. , - 

AttentiO'B is called to isolated observations' in the -literature, that ■''■-the' copper, 
.eo'ntent ,of ■ the blood .in nutritio-nal.anemia ■is ■-som'e-times.,higb'er ':,.th'an'',- during 
''convaleseehee. “ It is bard to 'say-'. what :'''these findings ''-',m^ay,^:,:me^aB,''; and,'--', .any^ 

',- J'ouw-.B 10 L-, Gbem,,: 02 
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case they need confirmation on an extended scale. It may be that all the 
available reserves of copper are being mobilized to cope with the demand for 
new hemoglobin or that the' figure is high because the copper, though' mobilized, 
■can not be utilized by the body owing to the absence of a further factor, such 
as some vitamin lack. The observation serves at any rate to show how wide 
are the gaps in our knowledge of the physiological action of copper.” 

In regard to manganese,, the absence of reserve stores of this element in the 
fetus is thought to in'ovide evidence that it is not concerned in the formation 
of hemoglobin. It is considered, however, that it is probably essential to the 
proper functioning of the endocrine organs, particularly those concerned with 
reproduction. 

■Evidence of the existence of a dlietary principle stimulating general 
growth ami lactation, L. W. Mapson (Biochem. Jom\, 26 (1932), No, Jf, pp, 
970-986, figs. 11 ). — An Investigation of the effect upon growing rats of supple- 
menting with liver a diet containing all known essentials in supiDosedly ade- 
quate amounts is reported, with the conclusion that liver contains an unidenti- 
fied substance capable of intensifying growth rate to a supernormal degree. 
Inasmuch as the animals showing the increased growth rate do not lose in 
weight after the withdrawal of the liver, it Is concluded that normal idiysiolog- 
ical processes are involved. The suggestion is made that the stimulation may 
be one of endocrine function, and the tentative name of “ physin ” is given to 
the unidentified substance responsible for tins stimulation. 

The experimental work reported furnishes evidence that the stimulating 
effect of fresh liver on growth rate is more marked in the male than in the 
female, that a stimulating effect on growth rate after weaning can be trans- 
mitted from parents to offspring fed solely on the synthetic diet, that the 
average number born to parents fed liver is definitely larger than the average 
number in control litters, and that it is not necessary to feed the liver over 
a prolonged i>eriod before breeding. It has also been demonstrated that liver 
has a stimulating effect on lactation, but whether the substances stimulating 
growth and lactation are identical or not has not yet been determined. 

Evidence is also presented ruling out as identical wn'tli the new growth 
principle the factor described by Coward et al. (E. S. R„ 02, i), 589), vitamins 
A and D, the various factors in the vitamin B complex, protein, and inorganic 
salts..' : 

Attempts to concentrate the factor from aqueous liver extracts led to the 
discovery that autolysis of the liver prior to extraction results in a larger 
yield of active material. In explanation of this it is suggested that the active 
principle' may be an integral part of a large molecule liberated through enzymic 
.action, or ■that it occurs ■ intracellularly In the tissue and is removed more easily 
; after destruction of the cell membrane. ■ The substance can, be extracted from 
, either fresh : or ■ autolyzed liver' by 90. per - cent alcohol, the activity remaining in 
the alcohol-soluble fraction. 

■'■.■.¥!taii(ii» III, IV.Ctrans. title], E. V. v. Hahn (Ztschr. Untersuch. 

.Ledmmtl,:M':imi), NOS. 4, pp. $69-411, figs. $0; 6, pp. 646-611,. figs, 60).— In 
the first of the two papers noted below, the author presents his reasons for 
choosing vitamin C as the most important vitamin to be considered in food 
selection in Germany, and discusses the differences between his methods and 
those of Scheunert (E. S. R., 62, p. 395) in determining the vitamin 0 content of 
fruits and vegetables. In the experiments upon which the values reported are 
based, at least 12 animals were used for each of the foods testedj each 
animal was given the test, substance, .'at ■ one :v,eoncent.ration,; 0 'nly 'throiighout 
the entire experimental period, and the basal diet consisted only of oats and 
hay of tested freedom from vitamin 0. On tbe theory that the requirement 
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for iniin is about 50 times that of the guinea pig, the test substances were never 
fed in amounts over 10' g daily. The foods were normal market products and 
not specially selected for high quality. In both papers the results are given 
for both growth and protection from scurvy, and it is showm repeatedly that 
these two do not always run parallel and that the antiscorbutic value should 
be bascMl iii>on the degree of protection from scurvy rather than upon growth. 

To express antiscorbutic values, immerically, the term guinea pig unit has 
b(:n,m adopted. This unit is calculated by dividing 100 g by . the smallest daily 
dosage In grams alTording complete protection to guinea pigs against scurvy. 
The requirement for man is considered to be 50 guinea pig units. In apprais- 
ing the food materials tested for their practical value as sources of vitamin 0 
in the diet, the number of guinea pig units in the weight of a customary serving 
of the food is calculated. Servings furnishing more than 120 guinea pig units 
are classified as extremely rich, 120 to 50 as rich, 50 to 30 as containing the 
vitamin, 30 to 12 as vitamin x>oor, and under 12 practically vitamin free. 

in. The vltamm content of fmits [trans. title] (pp. 369^11).— In most in- 
stances the fruits were tested raw and prepared by passing through a sieve 
and in some instances diluting with an equal volume of water. Such fruits 
as apples, pears, etc., were pared. The fruits tested, in decreasing order of 
their vitamin G potency in guinea pig units (in the fresh raw state unless 
otherwise noted ) , were black currants and orange Juice 200 units ; strawberries 
and dried, cooked rose hips 100; raspberries, gooseberries, and mandarins 50; 
black and red cherries and dried black currants less than 50 ; red currants 33 ; 
peaches, bananas, i:>ineapples, and dried currants 10; pears, greengage plums, 
dried fig bananas, figs, and dates less than 10; fall apples 12; cooked elder- 
berries, three varieties of apples, and two of plums 10; and blueberries, raw 
and cooked mountain cranberries, elderberries, Gravenstein and Jonathan 
apples, raw and cooked quince, grapes, and dried bananas less than 10 units. 

Ill calculating the practical value of these fruits as sources of vitamin O in 
the diet, servings of 125 g were used for most fruits, 100 for pineapples, 
peaches, and bananas, 60 for oranges and mandarins, and 50 for dried fruits. 
In terms of these servings, strawberries, oranges, and lemons are classified as 
extremely rich in vitamin 0; gooseberries, raspberries, and raw and cooked 
rose hips as rich; red raspberries and mandarins as vitamin-containing ; and 
the other .fruits as, low in or practically free from vitamin , 0. ■ 

I'V. The content^of vedieUMe^ from the O-ertymn retail marJcet ltr&m, 

title]. ,(i>p, .545-“611).*"-AlI of the vegetables were teste,d ln the. raw state., edible 
i:K)rtion., and .as are ordinarily eaten cooked were also tested after" cooking 
for varying lengths of lime, depending upon -the, vegetable. In some cases the 
..cooked vegetables, were drained before -being iiscid .a.nd- i.n.' others cooked, with 
only a small amount of water and the water retained, 

In',d.ecreasi..ng order of potency expressed in guinea, pig units, as notc^ above, 
the vegetables tested (raw, unless otherwise stated) were. as. follows: Kohlrabi 
more than, 200' guinea pig units.;- parsley and ■ horseradish . 200'; green- cabbage' 
150,,; red -cabbage, ,cauliflovrer, brussels . sprouts (raw -and cooked),, aB,d.''chives 
100; the' juice of w.hite cabbage 80; small radishes -and cooked horseradish' ,'50'; 
"corn salad, 40; rutabaga, .< 2 ahbage (cooked), kohlrabi' (cooked)',- ,pea-S,' and, 
..pea pod-s 33;' lettuce less,. than S3';,. asparagus and, -green- leeks 25-; .green 'beans,, 
asparagus (cooked)',- white leeks, -endive,', radishes, and tomato. ,(raw' and cooked') 
■20;' rutabaga-' (cooked)',-', new ..and old .carr'otS' '(-.raw.. and. , cooked)-,' neW'.:.."..sauer- 
kraut (raw and cooked), white and green leeks (cooked), red beets (raw and 
cooked), celeriae (cooked), and onions less than 20; red cabbage (cooked), 
spinach, green peas (cooked):,-, and -.'..'Caufifiower ;'( cooked): 16 ;■ wax beans 15 and 
wax beans (cooked) 13; cucumber 12; pumpkin 10; old sauerkraut (raw and 
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cooked), spinack (cooked), mushrooms (raw and cooked), pumpkin (cooked), 
and cucumber (cooked) less than 10; and green beans (cooked) 8 units. 

In appraising these Tegetahles as practical sources of vitamin C in the diet, 
servings of SOO g were used in general, with 100 g for lettuce, raw cucumbers, 
raw pumpkin, and radishes, 50 g for horseradish, 20 for small radishes, and 
10 g for parsley, chives, and onions. Vegetables classified as extremely rich 
in vitamin 0 were raw white, red, and green cabbage, kohlrabi, and cauliflower, 
and raw and cooked brussels sprouts ; as rich in vitamin G raw rutabaga, cooked 
green and red cabbage and kohlrabi, raw peas, asparagus, leeks, horseradish, 
and green beans; and as vitamin-containing raw carrots, new sauerkraut, 
spinach, and head lettuce, cooked rutabaga and peas, and raw and cooked wax 
beans. The others were classified as low in vitamin 0 or almost lacking in 
this vitamin. 

[Vitamin studies at the Washington Station], M. T. Pottee (Washington 
Col, Sta. Bui. B75 (1932) ^ pp, 38, 39)- — Studies are summarized on the vitamin 
C content of Washington-grown Winesap apples, including samples from 
fertilized and nonfertilized trees ; the relative vitamin A content of the yellow- 
tissued Golden Delicious and Starking and the white-tissued McIntosh apples; 
and of the vitamin A content of six varieties of frozen cherries, including sweet, 
sour, and hybrid types. 

[Vitamin studies at the West Virginia Station] (West Virginia Bta. Bui, 
254 (1932), p. 4^)- — ^ toief progress report is given on studies dealing with the 
protective function of vitamin A in infection and the histology of bone growth 
in vitamin D deficiency. 

The significance of vitamins on the course of infections [trans. title], 
H. 0. A. Lasseh Immunitatsf, u. Expt, Ther., 73 (1932), No. 3-4> PP^ 

221-^239) .—In this complete report of an investigation noted previously from a 
preliminary report (E. S. R., 64, p. 589), evidence is presented showing that a 
deflcieney in vitamin A in rats leads to a greatly lowered resistance to para- 
typhoid infection induced orally, intravenously, or subcutaneously. A de- 
ficiency of the vitamin B complex or partial inaiutioii led to a very slight 
lowering of resistance and a deficiency of vitamin D to no lowering of the 
resistance of the same organisms similarly introduced. 

The determination of the vitamin A content of himian blood serum 
[trans. title], J. G. Menken (Deut. Med, Wchnschr., 58 (1932), No. 38, p. I 4 S 4 ).— 
The method followed consisted in separating the serum from 20 e c of blood 
by centrifuging, adding 10 volumes of 96 per cent alcohol, centrifuging, and 
shaking out the alcohol with petroleum ether. The petroleum ether extract, 
which was colored yellow from carotene, was evaporated to 1 c c and its coii- 
;„tent:, of carotene determined in a Lovibond tintometer. The solution, after 
further concentration to 0,2 c c, was used for the antimony trichloride color 
test for, .vitamin 'A. ' ' 

''1; ■ Tli'e vitamin A content of the sera .varied from' O' in the case of lying-in 
women and newborn infants to from 1 to 13 Lovibond xmits in healthy subjects 
and' 2 , to. 13 in patients who had' been in the clmic .for some time. In general 
the ill subjects had a lower vitamin A content in the blood serxim than the 
healthy ■ subjects. 

The carotene content varied from 1.1 to 65 Lovibond yellow unitSt and as in 
the case of vitamin A the lowest values were found in the lying-in patients 
and newly born infants and lower values in ill than in healthy subjeets. 

A grouping of the subjects' a cco'rding'' to, their economic' ..status gave average 
values for vitamin A of 1.27' blue 'units' 'for ,a" group of,. 56 sub jects' of low 
economic status and 3.4 for 24 of a ■ higher 'status,' /'with co''rrespon.d',in'g' ' values 
for carotene of 19.3 and 3 O 7 , respectively. ' 
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The transmission of vitamin A from parents to yonng in mammals, W. J. 
Dann (Biocliem, Jour,, 26 (1932), No, pp, 1072-1080, fig. i).— TMs paper re- 
ports a\iiiarititative study of tlie effect of the carotene content of the maternal 
diet before and during' lactation upon the amount of vitamin. A received, by 
young rats up to the tiine of weaning, together with supplementary information 
on the content of vitainin A in the liver of the embryo rat and rabbit. The 
vitamin A determinations were made colorimetrically and expressed in Lovi- 
bond blue units calculated by the method of Moore (E. S. K., 64, p. 393). The 
livers of rat embryos at the fifteenth day of gestation contained 5 and those 
of the fetus at birth 10 blue units, the latter corresponding to 30 blue units per 
gram of liver tissue. The livers of rabbit embryos at 4 weeks contained 30 and 
of fetuses at birtli 100 blue units, the latter corresponding to 25 blue units per 
gram of liver tissue. 

The method followed in the investigation proper consisted in maintaining 
9 female rats of the same litter from weaning to the birth of their first litters 
on diets of very low (2 animals, of which 1 died early in the experiment), 
medium (3 animals), and very high (4 animals) carotene content. During the 
suckling of the first litter the carotene content of the mothers’ diet varied 
from none to very high. After weaning the young were kept on a vitamin 
A-free diet until their stock of vitamin A was depleted. 

The amounts of vitamin A iU the livers of the young at birth varied only 
from 0 to 10 blue units, showing that the administration of large quantities 
of carotene to the mother before or during pregnancy had little effect on the 
vitamin A content of the young at birth. At weaning the vitamin A values 
varied from 0 in the case of the offspring of the rat receiving almost no vitamin 
A to 75 blue units. The values were more variable and showed a slight but 
not marked effect as the result of carotene feeding to the mother. The livers 
of the mothei’s after weaning varied widely in vitamin A content, from 20 in the 
case of the animal on the diet low in vitamin A to from 10,000 to 22^000 blue 
units in the animals on high carotene. 

The weights of the young at weaning, the maximum weight attained on the 
A-free diet after weaning, and the clays required for depletion did not appear to 
be affected significantly by the carotene content of the mothers’ diet except 
under conditions of almost complete deprivation of vitamin A. 

On the assumption that the transmission of vitamin A from mother to young 
is similar in human beings, it is concluded that the best way of applying 
vitamin A therapy with the object of giving' the child a reserve of vitamin A 
is to dose it directly, jraillng this, the best results may be expected to follow 
from giving the mother regular fairly high doses of vitamin A during the period 
of suckling. To give tbe mother vitamin A during pregnancy ' will not. affect the 
vitamin store of her child to' any noticeable extent.”' ' 

Belattoii between vitamin A potency and carotene content of green 
plant tissue', W;G. Russell, M'. W..Taylok, 'and 

Biol, and Med. Proo., SO (19S2), No. $, pp. S7C, 377).— In this preliminary report, 
from the New 'Jersey Ex|K^riment Stations, ■ data are presented, on the carotene 
' content of samples' of dried alfalfa"produeing' comparable growth' 'respo,'nse^''' in 
young .rats when ' fed ' 'as the' ' sole ' source ' 'of; vitamin ' A ' and ' on "the quantity M 
carotene 'Jfeqiiired to .'produce .practically the same growth effect": The, carotene 
■ was'"deterin'med by 'a ,eolorlmetric' ■ me'thod based on .the" original procedure of 
Willstltter a,nd , Stoll S. ;R.,'3a, .p.'Sll) 'and 'was administered 'In ethyl lau- 
rate , and , olive oil, with hy droquinone'' added^ 'as.' an antioxidant. 

The data show that a smaller amount of carotene was required in the form 
of the plant tissue than as the carotene itself. ‘*This difference might be due 
;to a greater'poteney,,'Of''carote'ne,'in'"'asS'oeiation..w.ith' plant tissue, to the presence 
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of some unknown substance wbicb has growth-promoting properties in vitamin 
A-cleficient animals, or to the conversion of part of the carotene in the plant 
tissue to vitamin A during the curing process.” Whatever may be the explana- 
tion, it is thought that the determination of carotene, although serving as a 
rough indication of vitamin A potency, can not be substituted for the biological 
assay in such materials as used in the present study. The possibility is sug- 
gested that the drying process may have affected the relation of the carotene 
content to the animal response. 

A comparison of apricots and their carotene equivalent as sources of 
vitamin A, A. P. Moegan and B. O. Madsen {Jour, Nutrition, 6 (1933), No. i, 
pp. S3~93, fig. 1 ). — The plan of this investigation, as in the preliminary studies 
of Russell et ai. noted above, consisted in comparing the carotene content and 
biological activity as sources of vitamin A of certain plant tissues and the 
biological activity of carotene administered in amounts equivalent to the caro- 
tene content of the plant tissue. Royal apricots were selected as the food 
material inasmuch as this fruit is exceptionally rich in carotenoid pigments 
and its vitamin A activity had been tested biologically (E. S. R., 64, p. 789). 
The apricots were tested fresh frozen, unsulfured sundried, and siilfured sun- 
dried. The carot.ene was extracted from the samples by pyridine, as suggested 
by Smith and Spoehr (E. S. E., 63, p. 503) and also by acetone and ether as 
described by Schertz (E. S. B., 62, p, 616) and determined colorimetrically in 
petroleum ether or ether solution. The pyridine wag. found to extract the dried 
samples more readily and completely than acetone and ether, although the 
nature of the additional pigment was doubtful. 

As detennined on the pyridine extracts, the samples of fresh frozen apricots 
had a uiaximum of 0.102 mg of carotene per gram of fruit solids as compared 
with 0.066 and 0.060 mg for the sulfured and nnsulfured dried samples, iiidi- 
cating carotenoid losses on drying of 36 and 41 per cent;, respectively. The 
quantities of the fruit calculated to the fresh equivalent requU’ed to promote 
growth at approximately the 3 g a week level of the Sherman standard were 
15, 30, and 31 mg, respectively. Similar relationships were shown with the 
larger amounts fed, indicating vitamin A losses on drying of from 50' to 75 
per cent. Grade crystalline carotene, m. p. 162 to 164° 0,, iiromoted growth 
at an average rate of 4,3 g per week when fed in ethyl laiirate at a level of 
0.001 mg and purified carotene, m, p. 179 to 180°, at the rate of 6.9 g per week 
when fed, at' the same level. In curative experiments this dosage was iiisufii- 
cient, but on 0.002 and 0.005 mg of the pure carotene all of the deficiency 
Bymp"tohis, „were cured. 

When compared on the basis of equivalent carotene content, the fresh frozen 
apricots and the sulfured dried apricots gave as good growth as the carotene. 
With the unsulfured dried products growth was not proportional to the cal- 
culated carotene content. “This is in accord with our suspicion that certain 
colored' derivatives of carotene on a similar comijoimd present in, the unsul- 
fured; samples are extracted by both methods used .for carotene determination, 
and that our reported figures for the carotene content of these samples are 
consequently higher than they should be,” 

Although the data point to complete conversion of the carotene of apricots 
into vitamin A in the animal body, caution is expressed against acceptance 
of carotene determinations as equivalent to biological tests for vitamin A 
content until further experiments have been carried on with other plant 

products to determine completeness of carotene absorption. 

' The absorption of nitrogen and of fat from the "alim,entary .caiial of,' rats' 
kept on a vitamin A-deficient diet,^''■M. /M. ''SA'MrsoN,'',M ■and '''V. 

Koeenchevsky {Biochem. Jour,, 26^ (iW),/No. 7/, ,'P^ pre- 

liminary investigation of the factors responsible for the pathological condition 
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leading to failure of normal growth in rats on a vitamin A-deficient diet, two 
suggested explanations were tested — one a decreased food intake resulting 
from loss of appetite and the other a decreased absorption of food from the 
alimentary canal. 

Two pairs of rats from the same litter were maintained on a vitamin A-defl- 
cient and complete diet, the control in each pair receiving the same quantity 
of the complete diet as the litter xnate had consumed of the vitamm A-free 
diet the preceding day. Comparisons were made of the body weight, appetite, 
intake Jind absorption of fat and nitrogen, and the nitrogenous metabolism of 
the matched pairs. 

During the period of checking or cessation of growth, the decrease in food 
intake was not enough to offer more than a irartial explanation of the change 
in rate of growth, and the absorption of nitrogen and of fat was not appre- 
ciably altered. In the final period, marked by decided decrease in appetite, 
there was a decrease in food intake and in- absorption from the alimentary 
canal sufficient to account chiefly for the marked loss in weight. During the 
whole period of observation there was an increase in nitrogen excretion. 

This pathological condition of metabolism may be the direct result of defi- 
ciency of vitamin A, or the indirect result of the deficiency of the endocrine 
organs controlling metabolism. The data at present available give no indica- 
tion as to which of these factors is responsible. 

‘*The (;lnef factor in cheeking the growth seems to be that one unit of the 
vitamin A-defieient food consumed by the rats produces a much smaller increase 
in body weight than the same unit of complete diet. Perhaps this fact is 
correlated with the increased metabolism. If even a slight pathological condi- 
tion of absorption is also present, the total effect on growth will be greater.” 

The influence of vitamin A deficiency on male vats in paired' feeding 
experiments, M, M. Sampson and V, Kokenchevsxy (Bioohem. Joivr,, 26 
(1932), N(>, PP> In this continuation of the investigation noted 

above, the influence of vitamin A deficiency on the body weight, fat deposition, 
and weight of the endocrine organs was studied on 63 male rats belonging to 
12 litters. In two of the tests, in which the vitamin, A deficiency was less 
complete, the experimental and complete control diets were given ad libitum. 
In the other 10 the rats were paired as in the preceding study. 

It was found that in the absence of vitamin A the same quantity of food 
ingested produced a ■ smaller increase An '■ body ■ weight and presumably in the 
growtli of the animals. Tiie decrease<l food intake ap^peared t: 0 ' produce greater 
changes in fat .deposits than in general body w'eight. . When' the weights' of, the 
various organs %vere calculated in terms of the ■ same unit of ' body weight, .fit 
WHS found that in most 'of the rats -on. the 'deficient diet The weights of the 
testes ami especially of the prostate with seminal vesicles were greater than' 
those <,)i! the paired rats on complete- diet , .Thi'S was' attributed,' to ' edema'. 
Other changes noted in thC' A-deficient animals, were reduction in weight of the 
' thymus 'Und hy,pertropliy- of the thyroid glands.' - The latter, condition, however, 

' was found to-be due to Iodine' deficiency. 'No- significant changes we're observed 
in the. weights of the adrenals or of -the. hypophysis.' 

'- Cl.hanges i,n -the testes of -rats -k-ept on a diet - deficient in ' vitamin A, M. M. 
Sampso'n - and 'V*, 'Koken-cuiiw8Ky'''( J o,ar. 'aM SB (19$2)i Wo, 6, pp. 

'87B^887i' pU. 4)^.— Contrary to the conclusion- of Mason. (,D. 'S,,R.,'64, p'.:'591) that 
the -severity of ' the-': degenerative te.sticul'ar changes in ',vitamin .A ' deficiency is 
in direct proportion to the duration and severity of xerophthalmia, no invari- 
able or strict relationship between the two could he noted. The changes could 
not be attributed to loss of appetite but to absence of vitamin A alone. The 
administration of an additional amount of vitamin E in the fomi of wheat 
germ oil (lid not prevent the degeneration. 
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The autliors correct' the statement made in tiie earlier papers noted above 
tliat the weights of the testes per unit weight of body tissue are greater in the 
vitamin A-deficient than in the control, rats. The increase previously noted is 
attributed “ to the predominance of testes at the initial and intermediate stages 
of degeneration,*' at which time edema was present. In the later stages the 
weights of the testes are smaller as ' the result of , atrophic changes in the 
seminiferous tissues. 

The assay of Vitanims B and O as influenced by copropliagy, N. B. 
Gitereant and R. A. Dutchee {Jour, Biol, Ghem., 98 (1932), No, pp. 225-^235, 
figs, 2), — quantitative study is reported of the effects of feces consumption on 
vitamin B and G experiments on rats. The amounts of vitamins B and G 
found in the feces appeared to be about equal and to be independent of the 
content of these factors in the diet. The data are thought to indicate quite 
clearly that both vitamins are synthesized in the body, but the manner of this 
synthesis is not understood. It is considered very essential to prevent coproph- 
agy in the assay of foods for vitamins B and G. To do so successfully may 
necessitate a series of screens of different sized meshes to be changed from 
time to time as the animals increase in size. 

Note on ■ the international standard for the antineuritic vitamin Bi, 
H. Ohick and H. M. Jackson (Biochem, Jour,, 26 {1982), No. pp* 1228'- 
1226) .—This note should be of service to those planning to use the international 
standard for vitamin B (Bi) now available (E. S. E., 67, p. 776). Data are 
reported on the vitamin B value of samples of dried yeast, wheat embryo, and 
Peters’ antineuritic concentrate from yeast in terms of the standard. The 
minimum daily dose of the standard required to promote an average weekly 
increase of from 10 to 14 g in young rats for 5 weeks was found to be about 
10 mg, and for use in the comparisons this amount was diluted tenfold with 
pure dextrin. From the quantities of yeast and wheat embryo required to 
promote the same rate of gain, the yeast was calculated to contain from 16 
to IS, and the wheat embryo 8 international units per gram. 

The standard was found to undergo little if any deterioration after storage 
for a year either at room temperature, at 37° 0., or in a refrigerator. Its con- 
tent of vitamin G was negligible. The material is considered a much more 
convenient and practical source of vitamin B in vitamin G experiments than 
Peters’ vitamin B concentrate. 

The utilization of proteins in relation to the B vitamins and the ail- 
■mentary . eqiiilibrinin of the diet [trans. title], E. Leooq {Bui, Soo, Ghim, 
.Biol,, 1^ {1982), No. 7, pp. 1067-1015, f ^)* — Conflicting views as to the influ- 

ence of proteins on the utilization of the B vitamins are reviewed, and feeding 
experiments on pigeons are reported on diets differing only in their propor- 
tions of proteins, carbohydrates, and fats, with and without dried brewery 
yeast as the source of the B vitamins. 

In the four diets used, the proportions of protein in the form of meat pep- 
tone and carbohydrate as sucrose were 16 and 66, 24 and 35, 82 and 0, and 
59 and 0 per cent, respectively. The first and third of the diets contained 4 
per cent of butterfat and the second and fourth 8 per cent of butterfat and 
18 per cent of lard. In the absence of yeast polyneuritic symptoms developed 
in varying degree on all of the diets. The survival periods were longer on 
the diets in which protein entirely replaced the carbohydrate, and still longer 
(from 60 to 90 days) on the high protein carbohydrate-free diet rich in fat. 
The addition of dried yeast either as a preventive or curative agent was fol- 
lowed by prevention or amelioration of polyneuritic symptoms and prolonga- 
tion of life. On the third diet, containing no earbohydrate and little fat, M 
was not prolonged beyond from 40 to 90 days. 
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The author concludes that even in the presence of a large dose of the B 
vitamins the utilization of proteins is not satisfactory except when the con- 
stituents of the ration are in fairly strict eqnilibrinm among themselves, an 
equilUmmn such as in cow’s milk surpassing that of cereal grains. 

The beliaviop of glycogen in the organism, in the absence of the vitamin 
B complex (especially vitamin Bi) in the diet [trans. title], B. Abderhalden 
anti E. Wertheimer AreK Phymol, 2S0 (1932), No. 5-6, pp. 601- 

-““Following a discussion of the literature ' on the possible relationship 
between vitamin B and carbohydrate metabolism, data are presented and dis- 
cussed on the glycogen content of various: organs of pigeons in advanced stages 
of vitamin B deficiency brought about by polished rice feeding. The data 
indicate that the avitaminosis is accompanied by an increase in the content 
of glycogen in the liver and heart, and that this can be reduced rapidly by 
the administration of yeast. Inasmuch as the yeast was without effect after 
autoclaving at 120“ C. for six hours, the increase in the glycogen content is 
attributed to the absence of vitamin B (Bi). 

Carbohydrate metabolism in birds,— The site of the biochemical lesion 
In avian polyneuritis, N. Gavrilescu, A. P. Meiiclejohn, K. Passmore, and 
K. A, Peters (Rop. Soe. ILondon}, Proc., Ser. B, 110 (1932), No. B 768, pp. 431- 
44^* — Further in vitro evidence (E. S. E., 67, p. 634) is reported in 

confirmation of tlie theory that vitamin Bi deficiency is connected essentially 
with the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrate, specifically with the glu- 
cose-lactate enzyme systems. 

The iiidepeiidenc© of vitamin Bi deficiency and inanition, A, P. Meikee- 
JOHN, E. Passmore, and E. A. Peters (Roy. Boc. ILondon}, Froo., Ber. B, 111 
(1932), No. B 712, pp. 391-395, figs. 5 ). — Final proof that in pigeons the nervous 
symptoms in vitamin Bi deficiency are intimately related to the oxidative be- 
havior of brain tissue, as noted above, and are entirely independent of loss of 
weight or general inanition is presented in data showing that the oxygen 
uptake in lactate solutions of the brains of pigeons completely cured of opis- 
thotonos symptoms by dosing with vitamin Bi, concentrate, but with the admin- 
istration of no food, was greatly increased over that of similar pigeons killed 
just after they had come out of the opisthotonos. 

The study of the vitamin 0 potency of spinach under varying conditions,' 
B, Pierson (South Dakota Bta. RpU 1932, pp. 16-18). — ^This progress report 
(E. S. li., 07, p, 88) summarizes studies on the vitamin 0 content of commer- 
cially canned spinach after reheating and exposure to the air for 24 hours 
and of fresh and canned New Zealand spinach.- 

The. determination of vitamin B in the line test- by measurement, E. S. 
Morgan (Biochem. Jour., 20 {1932), No. 4) PP* figs. 5).^ A modifica- 

, tioii of the customary line test for determining -vitamin X> is descrihed, in 
which the degree of healing is expressed as the area of new -calcification mea- 
sured on magnified camera-lucida drawings of the bone sections. This is 
thought to have the advantage over the method of Bourdillon et ah (B. S. B., 
'68, p,: 132), of matching X-ray 'photographs against' a standard -series, or 'any, 
other technic involving a comparison with an ideal series. A mueh^^^^^fi^^ 
gradation of healing is also distinguishable. 

The technic is described, and data are given showing its use in measurements 
of the relation between dosage and healing, interpretation of assays, calcula- 
tion of errors, and variations in healing produced by standard preparations at 
-■:dlfferent-p-erio'ds of the year.- " 

-, ' ' --WitMn 'the -healing as thus measured : was found to be 

proportlonaFto the logarithm of the vitamin D. The estimated probable 

-error in' an- -assay- - based.- on 10 pairs of -rats was '+7*7 "'Or —7 '"per cent. The 
"Chief .source of',, error ..was thought to be' the. variable, response, of litter mates 
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to a given diose of the vitamin. The influence of otiiei* factors such as sex 
and weight was found to be negligible. 

The eifects on clogs of large doses of calciferol (vitamin D) , H, Dale, 
A. Marble, and H. P. Marks {Roy. Boo. ILondon}, Proc., Ber. E, 111 {19S2), 
No. B 773, pp. 522-5S7) ,—PiiTQ crystalline vitamin D, calciferol, prei)ared as 
described by Askew, et al. (E. S. B,, C7, p. 201), 'when fed to dogs in excessive 
doses was found to have the characteristic toxic action of the crude irradiated 
ergosterol, thus showing that the toxicity of the latter is not due to by-products 
of irrad,lation. The toxic action, including ' congestion of the mucous mem- 
branes of the gastrointestinal tract, was produced by intravenous injection as 
well as by ingestion of the calciferol. Complete parathyroidectomy, although 
lowering somew’hat the level of the blood calcium, did not prevent or hinder 
to any appreciable degree the fatal intoxication. “ The results lend no support 
to the suggestion that vitamin I) in excessive doses acts by promoting secre- 
tion of the parathyroid hormone, or by rendering the organism more responsive 
to its action,’' 

The toxicity of vitamin D [trans. title], F. Goebel (Jour. Physiol, et Path. 
06n., SO (19S2), No. 2, pp. 379-382 ). — Preparations of irradiated ergosterol from 
different commercial sources and samples prepared in the laboratory with vary- 
ing lengths of irradiation were found to differ widely in their toxicity for rats 
when fed in massive dcses of the same antirachitic activity as determined bio- 
logically. Evidence was also obtained that excess of calcium contributed in 
large measure to the production of the hypervitaminosis. 

On the fnndaniental nature ' of; para.thormoiie action, .T. P. McGowan 
(Bioohem. Jour., 26 (1932), No. pp. J138--1XJ/3, pi. 1). — ^An attempt has been 
made to relate the nature of the action of vitamin D (E. S. R., 67, p. 345) and 
of parathormone by administering large closes of the latter to laying hens, the 
blood serum of which has a high calcium content, and examining at death 
sections from practically every organ and tissue for the presence of triealcium 
phosphate. ■ 

The action of parathormone was found to difl:er fundamentally from that of 
excess vitamin D in that the deposits of tricalcinm phosphate were chiefly 
intravascular. The suggested explanation of the action of parathormone is 
the liberation of calcium hydrogen phosi)hate from the bones by direct stimula- 
tion of the activity of the osteoclasts. These observations are thought not to 
lend -'suppor t AO'"' the theory that vitamin' I) .acts primarily through the para- 
'thyroid 'glands.''; In consid'eidng tM^^ point, the relevant occiiiTenees in vitamin 
. I), poisoning seem to he somewhat 'as follows: In the first place, 'Si productio'ii o.f 
free"'phospho.ric acid as., the' primary -eflect of vitamin D action appears to occur 
in the tissues,. ' which, ■ in turn, attracts ■ calcium . from wherever it ■ can, the 
intestines or" bones, for 'neutralization, purposes. This need for neutralization 
is urgent, and calcium may be withdrawn from the blood more quickly timn it 
can be replaced from the above sources. Hence a hypocalcemia may develop 
which could .'. 'Serve 'to 'Stimuhite the parathyroid to activity, 'witli the liberation, 
of further quantities of calcium from the bones.” 

Oysters and anemia, E. J. Goulson, H. Levine, and R. E. BE'Mington .(A'men 
Jour. Pul). Sealth, 22 (1932), No. 11, pp, lUfl-^lUfO, /iy. i).“~A |)revious study of 
the antianemic potency of oysters from a single locality (E. S. R.^ 67, p. d.X) 
has been extended to samples of oysters from all important producing areas on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States. The samples wex*e collected 
in April and in November and December, 1031. Data are reported''' on " the iron,. 
coppe,r, and ■ manganese ■ content.' of the samples ■ tested,' .grouped' by . season ' and' .by 
locality, a..n'd"on. ' their "antianemic 'potency tabulated; ''m.:orde.r.mf.., d'ecrea'Sto'g.'iron 
content. 
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Tile riiiige in Iren content of the 5-g samples wliicli constituted the daily 
close was from 0.523 to 0.137 mg and in copper content from 0.03 to 0.548 mg. 
The copper content did not run parallel to the iron content, but the four 
samples with tiie lowest content of iron (from Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Coiinoc'ticiit, and New York) had t;he highest copper content. Tlie time reciiiired 
to reach nornial, hein(,jgIol)in concentration in general increased with decreasing 
ircHi content from 3.2 weeks for the sample with the liighest iron content to 
(wer S weeks, liut showed no relation to the copper content. The lack of rela- 
tionship between copper content and hemoglobin regeneration is explained on 
the ground that all of tlic} oysters contained an abundance of copper, an,d that 
at the hwel of' oysters fed it was the iron rather than the copper that fixed 
the rate of recovery. 

It is estimated that the rats received about 5 i>er cent of their calorie intake 
in the form of oysters, an amount proved adequate for regeneration of 
hemoglobin. It is also noted that “an average serving of oysters (110 g) 
would furnish al>out 2 per cent of the human calorie requirement (3,000 
calories) and yield about 41 per cent of the daily dietary standard for iron, 
stated by Sherman [E. S. R., 55, p. 601] to be about 15 mg.’' 

Observations on the haematopoietic hormone (acldisin) in pernicious 
anaemia, R. S. Moimis, T,i. Schiff, J. H. Foulger, M. L. Rich, and J. B. Sheb- 
MAN (Brit. Med. Jour., No. S75S {m2), pp. 1050, Jf 051). --The hematopoietic 
hormone “addisin," described in a x>reiiminary report (B. S. R., 67, p. 629), has 
been identified in gastric juice concentrated in vacuo from swine, dogs, and 
cattle and is, therefore, tlioiight to be a constituent of the normal gastric 
juice of omnlvora, carnivora, and herbivora. The activity of the concentrate 
from swine gastric juice has been demonstrated by intramuscular injection 
in patients with pernicious anemia. A case history is given in illustration. 
The iiitravenous injeiition of 4 c c of a fraction representing 3 1 of swine 
gastric Juice in a patient suffering from pernicious anemia was followed 
by a gradual rise in reticulocytes over a period ■ of 34, .days. An increase' , in 
tlie number of cells and in the percentage of hemoglobin was first noted at 
t lie, end o,f 2 weeks, and was follow^ed by; a steady increase in both to values 
of 4, 500, OCX) red cells and a hemoglobin of 93 per cent at the end of nearly 
4 months as compared with initial values of 1,600,000 red cells and 50 per cent 
hemoglobim , . . 

The a;et,l,ology ,o,f dental caries, B. W. Fish {Brit. Mml. Jour., No. '3746 
(,iP32), pp. 747»“749, flgn. 2)..— This- and The. pa,per' noted below were, .read in' 

■ oi'icnlng a discussion on tlie subject at t.he 19-32 meeting rif the- British Medical 
Asso-ciatioiL The author’s views- are siimmariised, as follows: 

“All .the evidence seems, to - point ..to 'caries .being a saprophytic phenomenon 
occurring in mo,r'phological' fissures, developmental. enamel faults, or -in the .per- 
meable necks . .of teeth.- -In no., case- -can -its occurrence he prevented by vital 
/reaction on the part of .the formed tooth, though its - extension-, may .be . de-.', 
layed., ..The prev-e'ution of .decay ,appea.rs. 'to be possible -only, by ren-dering .the; 
- mouth, unsuitable as , an environment ' for ' the, saprophytes conce,rned,-„' -.or: b.y 
; breeding a -race free from- morphological- crevices-., and, developmental enamel 
faults, , ' wliose gums , will ■ never - ' recede.” ; ; ■ 

T'he .aetiology of deiita.l ,€aries, M, Meixanby,- {'Brit. Med./.Jow., 'No. 374-6 
,p,p. Y4P-Y5i.).— The -.-'author.. reviews -briefly the, inyes,t.igations,:on pujipies 
,''-(B.,',,S,. R,* ,63,;,'p a,nd '-ehildren^ {B,.,',S,. E.', 68, p., -280'),,- whicin have led her 
to conclude that the structure of the tooth is a factor of the highest importance 
in it;s liability to decay and that this depends upon the diet during the period 
of growth. Vitamin D is considered essential both for the calcification of the 
teeth and their later resistance to disease, the quantity required depending on 
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other factors of diet and enviroiiment. Belief is reiterated in tlie presence 
in cereals of a toxamin which antagonizes the effects of vitamin D* and cal- 
cium. '‘We must, therefore, I believe, concentrate upon the development of 
more perfect teeth and later also upon increasing their resistance to decay. 
The practical application of our present knowledge should in time help to 
diminish the scourge.’’ 

Oalciiini and phosphorus of saliva in relation to dental caries, R, B. 
Hubbell and R. W. Bukting (Jour, Nutrition, 5 (1932) ^ No. 6, pp, 599-605).— 
Previous attempts to show a relation between dental caries and the amount of 
calcium in the saliva are reviewed, and data are reported on the content of 
calcium and phosphorus in the saliva in a considerable number of school children 
from 7 to 16 years of age. No relation could be observed between the calcium 
and phosphorus content of the saliva and the occurrence of dental caries. In 
a period of about three months during which the diet of some of the children 
was supplemented by daily additions of 1 qt. of milk and 2 oz. of tomato juice, 
with or without 8 drops of viosterol, there was a slight tendency toward a 
decrease in the incidence of dental caries in the group receiving the supple- 
ments, but in the findings during a period of the same length in which 
no supplements were fed the differences were not marked and were not ac- 
companied by any consistent change in the salivary calcium and phosphorus. 
In a total of 902 determinations on children with active caries, the average con- 
centrations of calcium and phosphorus in the saliva were 5.1 and 12.8 mg per 
100 e e, respectively, and in a total of 275 determinations on children free 
from caries the values were 5.4 and 13.3 mg per 100 e c, respectively. 

The relation of calcium and phosphorus in the diet to the cause of 
mottled enamel of human teeth, R. M» Levebton and M. C. Smith (Jour. 
Some E con., 24 (1932) ^ No. IK VP* 1091-1091 ). — ^This paper reports a quantita- 
tive Study of the diet of 19 children in the Arizona community in which the 
previously noted mottled enamel investigation was conducted (E. S. R., 65, 
p. 596). 

Individual composites were made of the food intake during a period of tliree 
weeks, and the composites were analyzed for calcium, phosphorus, nitrogen, and 
calories. The food intakes of the 16 children suffering from mottled enamel 
were compared with those of the 3 children who showed no mottling of the 
enamel, and all intakes were compared with dietary standards for optimal 
growth and nutrition. 

The daily intakes of calcium averaged 1.15 g for the children with mottled 
enamel and 1.18 g for the others. Corresponding values for phosphorus were 
1.06 and 1.04 g. Protein and energy intakes were practically normal for both 
groups. Although a question was raised as to the availability of the calcium on 
account of a low milk consumption, the data are thought to show that adequate 
calcium and phosphorus intakes are incapable of preventing the development of 
mottled enamel in children ‘‘exposed to the environmental factors of an 
endemic community.” 

Estimates of the vitamin G content of the diets showed a much lower intake 
in the children with severest mottling and pitting of the teeth. The possible 
importance of vitamin O in affecting the severity of the mottling is thought to 
warrant further investigation. 

' ; Milk irradiated' by^ the carbon arc lamp; A clinical and laboratory 
study of' rickets,' 'A. P. Hess and J. M. Jjmm (Jour. Amer. Med. Abboo., 99 
(1982), No.: 8, pp. 647-653, 2) .—-Clinical and laboratory tests with milk 

.quantitatively irradiated, as 'described', by Supplee '.et ah '.'(K, a, R., ", 67, • p. ' ,489) , 
are reported" and discussed. ' The investigation was' conducted" under, similar 
conditions to those of the previous year with irradiated yeast milk (B. 'S. B., 66, 
p. 493). 
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The milk was fomid to be a highly effective and reliable antirachitic agent 
both from a prophylactic, and curative iwint of view. A quart, or even less, of 
the milk daily sufficed to protect infants from rickets, although this quantity 
contained only 50 units of vitamin D as determined by standard methods.. It is' 
noted that the same discrepancy in standardization was also found to hold 
true for tests of milk from cows which had been fed irradiated yeast. 

In conclusion, the authors attempt to appraise the relative values of different 
aiitinidiitie agents now in use in the prevention and cure of rickets. Of these, 
irradiated milk is considered to have two advantages, one that milk is an in- 
dispensable food for all infants and the other that irradiated milk is an in- 
expensive source of vita, ruin B in cities where it can be produced. It has the 
limitation, however, of being available at present only in certain cities. Ir- 
radiated yeast milk is also of great value, but at^ present its production is lim- 
ited to certain certified farms where the ration of the cows is thoroughly con- 
trolled and where frequent tests of the activity of the milk can be carried out 
Cod-liver oil Is a reliable antirachitic agent, but has the disadvantage of having 
a disagreeable taste and odor. Viosterol is recommended as the best agent 
for the cure of rickets and for its prevention in the premature infant. Irradi- 
ated yeast is tliought to be ruled out on, account of its disagreeable taste except 
as it may i)rove useful for nursing mothers. Direct ultra-violet irradiation is a 
valuable and effective measure, but limited in application on account of requir- 
ing the use of special apparatus. 

The question is raised of the desirability of children and adults partaking 
Indiscriminately of foodKS rich in vitamin D. “ Besides the necessity for control 
of the potency of these products, which probably will be within therapeutic 
bounds unless some error occurs in the course of preparation, it may be ques- 
tioned whether Federal license and supervision should be required before such 
antirachitic foods are allowed to be marketed.” 

Bickets lii rats, XIII, XIV (Jour. Biol Chon., 98 m 1, pp. 207^-2^, 

fig. 1 ). — In continuation of the investigation noted previously (F. S. B., 66, 
p. 602), two papers are presented. 

XIII. The effect of variom levels anS ratios of calcium to phosphorus in 
the diet upon the prodMcUon of rtckets, H. B. Brown, A. T. Shohl, E). M. Chap- 
man, C. B. Rose, and E. M. Saurwein (pp. 207-214) .—Studies dealing with 
the effect of absolute, as well as relative, amounts of calcium and phosphorus 
in the diet on the production of rickets in rats are summarized as follows : 

“Analysis of the blood serum of' rats for inorganic phosphate and examina- 
tion of the bones by X-ray, histological sections, and ash analysis, after 21 
days o,n 'a diet de,ficient in vitamin 'D,' reveal that the ratio of Ca * P.'and', the 
salt level are interdependent At- a given level ' of calcium (or phosphorus)', 
increasing' the ratio of 'CaiB' intensifies the degree of rickets. "At a given 
ratio of Ca ; B, inerea'slng . the level of salts- diminishes the degree of rickets. 
Bence, both the level and the ratio of calcium to phosphorus are necessary 
adequately to characterize the ricketogenic properties of a diet” 

It is thought that the unlike effects of the rachitic diets of Sherman and 
Pappenheimer (diet 84), McCollum et al. (diet 3143), and Steenbock and Black 
(ration 2965) can be explained on this basis without bringing Into question the 
relative utilization of various forms of phosphorus. 

XTV.. A" diet , which d 0 momtrates the effect of the aoid-^h me content upon 
. the ■ production of Tiohets md also causes idiapatMc tetany, A. T. Shohl, H, B. 
Brown, ,'B., B.' Chapman, /C.', S. Bose, /and B,. M. - Saurwein ('pp.'., 215-^224) .—lu' 
an effort'^t.o,' "produee' in,,, rats, ,a":less' drastic, form' of ,, rickets, more comparable 
to the milder, ..diSea'Ses'\of .'' infancy, . ^and.:^ a new opportunity to study 

the disputed'.q'uestlon. .of',,,,the 'Importance of, the .acid-base "Content of the diet, 
a rickets-producing ration of moderately phosphorus content and of the 
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same Ga : P ratio ' as the Steenbock-Black ration 2965 was altered step by 
Step by tlie addition of pbospliate until it became normal (2 : 1), and parallel 
diets at each step were made acid, neutral, or basic. 

“ Under such conditions in the intermediate g.roups, diets were found which 
produced the mild healing: type of rickets when acid, and no rickets' when neu- 
tral or alkaline. The mild healing type of rickets was associated witli idio- 
pathic tetany.'’ 

The , authors conclude that the ratio of Ca : P is the main factor, and that 
the acidity, within the limits tested, is a distinct but secondary factor in 
the' production 'of rickets. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Stiiclies in the sampling of cotton for the determination of fibre- 
properties, I— III, R. S. IvosHAU and A. J. Txjbner (Indian Cent. Cotton Com. 
IBomMy], Technol. Bui, B, 19S0, Nos. 6, pp. [2]-f//d, figs. 10; 10, pp. [2]-f 
S9, figs. S). — Tests of length, width, number of convolutions, strength, and 
rigidity were made on about 3,000 fibers of a strain of Surat cotton. 

I. Introductof'p and experimental (pp. 1-5). — The experimental technic is 
described briefly. ' 

II. Frequency curves for various fibre-properties (pp. ^-46) . — The fre- 
quency distributions for fiber length and convolutions were found to be mod- 
erately symmetrical and nearly normal ; for fiber width, symmetrical and prac- 
tically normal; for fiber strength, moderately asymmetrical; and for fiber 
rigidity, extremely asymmetrical. The causes of asymmetrical distributions 
of fiber strength and rigidity, discussed in some detail, are ascribed either 
to a change in external conditions of growth during the plant’s life history 
or to mutual interfei*ence of the fibers under ordinary growth conditions. An 
appendix explains statistical terms and methods used in curve fitting, with 
examples of applications to fiber properties, 

III. The sis^e and f^eUabiUty of a satisfactory sample (p. 39). — Selection 
of individual fibers from a prepared sliver in which the fibers had been mixed 
thoroughly showed a bias favoring selection of the longer fibers. It was, there- 
fore, deemed inferior to taking small bunches of fibers from different parts of 
the sliver and testing every fiber in such bunches. The mean value (arithmetic 
mean) usually is satisfactory as a single value, representing all test values 
for a sample, but in fiber rigidity, whose distribution is extremely asymmetrical, 
the mean value ''must be used with caution as it is affected greatly by liigh 
individual ^values, which sometimes are 10 t'imes as large as t;he ai'ithmetic 
mean. With fiber length, fiber width, and convolutions, which give nearly 
symmetrical frequency distr'ibutions, the mean value and probable 'error of 
a single observation suffice to indicate the composition of a sample, but in 
fiber strength, and particularly in fiber rigidity, the composition of the sample 
should be indicated by means of the upper and lower quar tiles besides the 
mean value. The number of tests recorded as satisfactory for determinations 
of fiber length, fiber strength, fiber rigidity, and convolutions called for 500 
fibers each for a representative sample, and for fiber width, 300 fibers. 

The weight per inch of 'fibres of different lengths, and the nuinbers O'f 
fibres of fiiffere'nt- lengths per 'seed, , for 'each ' of the standard Tndian 
'cottons, ' R. ,L. N.' lYENGAE.and A. L Ttjrnee (Indian Cent. Cotton Com. 
bayl Technol. Bui, 'Ber. B, No. 1 (mO), pp. m+M, flffs. 5).— Further studies 
(F.' S. 'R., 63, p. 827), involving 18 standard. .'Indian ''c(>ttons and 5 American' 
cottons, led the authors to question the view that the fiber welglit per unit 
length Js the same for different lengths of fiber, of ;a .given cotton.- .. Among; 
Cossypium Mrsutum cottons, the longer fibers of a given cotton generally had 
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less fiber wciglit per imh, whereas the G, herhaeamn , , G. neglecpum, and O. 
ifidiciim cottons did riot generally show a large change of fiber weight with 
filler lengtli. In siiite of variation of fiber weight with fiber length in some 
cases, tlie effect npoii mean liber wifight was- not enough to make this essen- 
tially (liiTco’ent fi’oni tlie val;ue obtained by the ordinary cutting method wherein 
siic‘li variatvion is ignored. However, the cutting method inight give rise to 
error due to variation of filler ^^'eight along the length of a single liber. Data 
showed that the nundier of fibers per seed may dilter greatly for different 
species, for (lifferent varieties of the same species, or for the same variety in 
different seasons. For a series of cottons, differing not only in conditions of 
growth blit also in variety and species, there appeared to be no dii'ect pro- 
portionality between tlie number of fillers jier seed and the lint index, or ratio 
of the lint weight per seed to the seed weight, or ginning percentage. 

Variations in tine pi;*oi)ertie.s of the cotton fibre in relation to its posi- 
tion on the surface of the seed. — l^art I, (1) Fibre-length, (2) fibre- 
weight, (S) fibre-strength, II. S. Koshal and N. Ahmad {Indian Gent. Cotton 
Com. [BomUy], Teclinol Bui, l^er. B, No. U {1dm, PP- 12] +56, figs. 8; also 
in Jow\ Tciptile Inst., 23 {I9S2), No. 10, pp. T211-T266, figs. 8 ). — Physical prop- 
erties of fibers were dettrrmined for lint of a Surat strain and of six standard 
Indian cottons taken from the apex, base, and right and left flanks of the 
seed, and libers removtid by combing. 

The frequency distribution of fiber length proved to be approximately sym- 
metrical and normal for fibers from the whole seed as well as from different 
regions of tlie sihhI. The mean liber length for llhei-s at the base was greater 
than for fibers at tiie apex. The asymmetrical distribution of fiber strength is 
a characteristic of all libers from the seed, and also, in the different regions 
of the seed, tlie distrilvuticm of fiber strength is definitely skew. The mean 
liber weight per unit length and mean liber strength were higher for apical 
t:han for basal fillers. Tlie values of the mean fiber lengths, fiber length dis- 
tribution, liber weight, and fiber strength were practically the same for the 
right and left fianks, Fibers removed in combing were generally those with the 
least liber weight. For most fibers (about 80 per cent) the point of rupture in 
single hair breaks was located in the apical portion of the fiber, and" -a low 
correlation between the point of break and strength indicated a tendency kfor 
tlie (xiinparatively weak fibers to break near their apical ends. The percentage 
differeneeH betweeirbase and aimx mean values' of the various' fiber properties 
differed .for different cottons. A distinct tendency was noted for a high- ginning 
percentage to be associated with'lo-w percentage difference .betw^een mean fiber- 
lengt'li of 'iiairs taken from the a.pex and -base of -a seed. Practical applications 
of ,l::he, investigation- arcrpohited out 

Flax, I, 1,1 (Der Fkmhs. — I. AOt,, Botanihf Kultur, Ai^kerGitmig, Bleiolmroi 
un4 'Wirtschdft 4es Flachses.. ■ JL . Abt., FlacJtsspinfie/rcL Berlin:' Julius 
Bpringer, IBSO, vol 1, pp. I X+427, figs. 167; im, val. $, pp. 7111+256, ' figs., 
i75) «.^Yol-ume -I' comprises -in successive- sections ‘discussions, of the' physics,, -'of 
naturaP cellulose fiber in relation to its fineness, by G. 'Steinbrinck;' -on-. 'the': 
■char a-cteristics,„' botanical relationships', fiber characters, cultural and, .harvest-' 
- ing' practices, and breeding' .of flax, by ■ B.' 'Schilling,; retting "pf- plants: And 
', extraction of fibers, , .by.. .W. Milller -; ■ the-bleaching - and mercerization ',,o'f .-. flax, 
by W. Kind and 'the flax fiber Indutoy. throughout --the wo.rldAn.d.''m'.'diffe';^eh^ 
-'. countries, by 'F. -Koenig." "V'olum'e'.2, by'-W, Sprenger, frea,ts'of.the"t.rade in and. 
storage of raw flax; preparation for spinning; spinning; reeling, drying, and 
packing linen yarn; servicing and maintenance of maehiery and equipment; 
special featuri^s of a flax spinning mill; characteristics and testing of linen 
yarn; computatJous ; and throwing of .linen yarn.'-.,.'-'-' '' '', ' ' 
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The influence of various grades of wool on some of the physical prop- 
erties of flanneh E, Pieeson (South Dakota Sta, Bpt. 1932^ pp. 18^ 19 ). — Con- 
clusions are drawn from textile studies on fibers from serveral breeds of sheep 
and on yarns and fabrics made therefrom. 

HOME MAHAGEMENT AID EftUimEHT 

Humaii. energy cost of various household tasks, VeN* W. Swabtz (Wash^ 
ington Ool Sta, Bui 275 (1932), p. 57).— This progress report summarizes 
briefly data on the energy cost of paring potatoes, ironing napkins, and carrying 
on laundry processes. 

Utensils for the electric range, E. H. Kobebts (Washington Cot Sta. But 
275 (1932), p. 38). — brief summary is given of the conclusions to date in an 
investigation on the effect of various factors on the thermal efficiency, speed 
of heating, and heat retention properties of electric range utensils, following 
the method noted in earlier reports by Swartz (B. S. B., 65, p. 697). 

MISCEXIAlirEOlIS 

Forty-third Annual Report [of Arizona Station], 193S, P, S'* dBPRUESS 
ET AL. (Arimna Sta, Rpt 1932, pp. l2}-\-41-133, figs. SO).— The experimental 
work not previously abstracted is for the mlost part noted elsewhere in this 
issue. Meteorological observations are also reported. 

[Michigan] Experiment Station Report [for the] biennium ended June 
3L9R25, V. R. Gardweb (Michigan Sta. Bien, Ept. 1931-32, pp. 63). — The 
experimental work not previously abstracted is for the most part noted else- 
where in this issue. 

Agricultural research — its service to the State: Thirty-eighth Annual 
Report of the [Montana Station], 193T, F. B. Lineield (Montana Sta. Rpt. 

1931, pp. 113, figs. 56).— The experimental work not pi*eviously abstracted is for 
the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. Meteorological data are also 
included. 

Forty-fifth Annual Report of the South Carolina Experiment Station, 
[3.9R23, H. W. Babre, G. H. Axmn, et al. (South Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1932, 
pp. J39, figs. 29). — The experimental work not previously referred to is for the 
most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Annual report of the director [of South Dakota Station] for tlie fiscal 
year ending.' June 19B25, J. W.' Wilson et al. (South Dakota Sta. Rpt. 

1932, pp. 32). — The, experimental work not previously referred to is for the most 
'.part .noted elsewhere in this issue. 

, Forty-second Annual Report [of Washington College Station], IfiSa, 
E.' 0. Johnson EX al. (Washington Cot Sta. But 275 (1932), pp. 8//,).— The 
" experimental work not , previously referred to is for the most part noted else- 
where, .in this issue. 

., '..Report of the West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station for the 
bienMum^ e 'June 30 1932, .F. D. Fbomme (Wes# Virginia Sta. But 

■'..$5'4 '(1932), pp. 60, figs. 7). — The experimental work not previously referred to 
is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

' Forty-second Annual Report of [Wyoming Station, 1932], J. A. Hill 
( Wpoming, Sta. Rpt. 1932, pp. .^,8).— In .addition to meteorological observations 
' noted on page 733, the e^^ierimental work.. not previously referred, to Is for, the 
most part abstracted elsewhere in' this issue.. ' , , 

'Uist of publications of the : United ./States Department, ' of Agriculture', 
from, January, 1926, to December, ..■-■.1 930,. inclusive,' eompOed by M. G. 
Hunt (U. S. Dept. Agr., Mwe. BuK 153 (195^).,, pp.://.+y/6).— This 'supplements 
the list previously noted (E. 3. E., 58, p. 696). 
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Ciilifowiia Station. — Di\ John Belling, regeai*cli associate in genetics and 
widely known foi* his studies in genetics, cytology, and the use of the micro- 
'scope, died February 28. He was born in England on October 7, I860', receiving 
the B.S. degree from the University of London. After several years’ service 
in England, Wales, and the British West Indies, he became assistant botanist 
in the Florida Station in 1907. In 1921 he was appointed cytologist in the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, working especially on the chromosomes 
of Batura, and was subsequently transferred by that institution to the Uni- 
versity of Oalifornia, where he continued his fundamental studies of the struc- 
ture of chromosomes in hyacinths and various lilies. He had published a book 
on the use of the microscope and had completed a treatise embodying the re- 
sults of his studies of the chromosomes. He received the honorary B. Sc. 
degree from the University of Maine in 1922. 

Colorado Station. — Fred E. Goetz, associate in mechanical engineering, died 
December 21, 1932, after a brief illness. He was born in Michigan August 21, 
1904, and received the B. S. degree in agricultural engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan in 1929 and the corresponding M. S. degree from the 
Kansas College in 1930, coming to Colorado in the fall of the latter year. 

Kansas College and Station. — ^According to a note in Kansas Industrialist, 
State appropriations for the ensuing biennium will aggregate $1,881,700. This 
is a reduction from $2,631,582 for the present biennium, but of the latter 
amount $427,972 was impounded by the board of regents and returned to the 
State treasury. The new appropriations are thus far about 16 per cent less 
than the present expenditures. The reductions include among other items 
the elimination of new constimiction and the soil survey and decreases for 
salaries and wages from $1,362,900 to $1,022,200, maintenance from $700,000 
to $525,000, laboratory equipment from $40,000 td $30,000, veterinary research 
from $40,000 to $20,000, and extension work from $203,682 to $160,000. 

0. W. Oakes, . miller in the department of milling industry, has resigned 
effective February 14 to accept a .position as mill superintendent of a milling 
company in Leavenworth. 

Minnesota 'University and Station.— OUirence H. Eckles, .professor' of dairy 
husbandry ' and chief of the division of dairy husbandry in the. station, died 
February 13 at' the age 'of 58 years. ,Bt.. 'Eckles^was a native 'Of; Iowa and; 
received from the' Iowa College the B. S. A. degree in 1895,' the degree' 'in 
1897, and the honorary, B. Sc. degree in 1916. He had also' studied extensively 
at the University.' of Wisconsin,, Gdttingen ' University, . and the' University of ' 
Bern. He had served in turn as assistant dairy bacteriologist in the Iowa Sta- 
' tion from 1.896 to 1901,, as professor of dairy husbandry 'and dairy ' hiisbandm,aii; 
in the Missouri University and Station from 1901 to 1918, and subsequently 
■as 'Chief of dairy, husbandry in': Minnesota. 

As is brought out in a recent statement by Vice Director Boss, in his passing 
. the . Minne^sota . E'xperiment 'Station.' ' haS"'. 'lost an ' outstanding scientist and ' a 
;highly.,..influential;'member of '.its, staff. His researches in the held of dairy 
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science and particularly in nutrition lines im%^e been of tlie iiigliest order. 
His reputation in Ills field was -world-wide. Rarely indeed is there found a' 
man with sucli insight into oncoming j)robleins or with a keener sense of 
correct procedure in prosecuting research and in applying the -findings to 
the industry a-ffected. Not only was he effective himself but he possessed the 
power to stimulate to research, and' through the medium of graduate seminars 
and individual problems lias developed many young men who liave later 
become leaders in dairy science in other institutions. His loss will be keenly 
felt not only by . the Minnesota Experiment Station but by all stations ami 
institutions in which attention is given to the development of dairy science. 
Fortunately, Dr. Eckles was a productive worker and has left miieh in the 
written word in the form of both books and bulletins which will serve as a 
foundation on which others may build and carry on.” 

Cornell IlBiversity.-— Annonnceinent is made that undergraduate profes- 
sional courses in forestry are to be discontinued in the College of Agriculture, 
the final class to be graduated at the end of the academic year 11)35-36. The 
present permanent staff in the college department of forestry will be continued, 
and elementary courses in wood lot management, extension work in forestry, 
and graduate instruction in general forestry will still be offered. ; ^ , 

John Lemuel Stone, emeritus professor of farm practice since 191% died 
March B at the age of 81 years. Amative of'Feimsylvanla, hexvas among the 
first agricultural students in the university, graduating in 1874. He then 
engaged in farming uBtiMS97, when he returned to the university. He was 
appointed assistant professor of farm practice In 1903 and professor in 1907. 
His duties were in part in resident instruction and the supervision of the 
univerKsity farm, but for many years primarily as an extension worker and 
short course leader, in which fields he was a pioneer of wide influence. In 
recognition of his services, one of the buildings of the agricultural group was 
named in Ms honor. In the words of a resolution passed by the university 
faculty and trustees upon his retirement, “through his thorough knowledge of 
farm practice, coupled with a keen appreciation of scientific values, he was 
able to render distinguished service to agricultural interests at a time when the 
colleges of agriculture were struggling for recognition. The farmers of the 
state'., will always be his .debtors.” ■ 

."'New; York State. Station.— Orrin . M, Taylor, actively associated, with ■ the 
.horticultural work of the station from 1896 to. 1926, died D'eceml'ier 25, 1932. 
Leon R.' Streeter, chief of, research in chemistry and eoniiected with the station.' 
since 1921, : died ^'December 26... He 'was a graduate of Colgate IJniv.(*rsity in 
1919 and received the M. S. degree from the University of Maine in 1922. His 
work in 'the .s,tation' had .been .mainly with inseet.icides and fungicides. 

South Dakota .Station.— Minerva Kellogg lu-us been a.ppoint:e<',l . rescarcli 
assistant in home economics vice Grace Wasson, resigned. 

Wisconsin University and Btation.—Bdence notes that a broa.d basic pat- 
ent on the use of inorganic compounds of iron and copper for the iirc-vention 
and treatment of anemia has been granted to Dr. E. B. Hart, ehairnian of the 
department of agricultural chemistry.. This patent has been ' assigned by Dr. 
Hart to the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation to insure the therapeutic 
presentation of the compounds in accord with the proper formula and to protect 
the public from exploitation of uncontrolled commercial use. 
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changes in .demand for, 689. 
foreign trade in, TJ.S.D.A. 120. 

, marketing,, see Marketing, 
new .'Uses for, U.S.D.A. 17. 
prices, studies, , trend, 111, 686. 
price.s, trend,' O.hlo 108. ■ ' 
received in trucks in .Columbus,- 
Ohio; wholesale ' market, 548. 

, statistics, , U.S.D.A, 120., 

, 'Statistics of Greece,. U.S.'D.A. 655. 
''statistics of Ohio, ' 1929“31, ' Ohio 120. 

. '. 'statistics o.f, Switzerland, U.S.D,A.. 266.' 
tenancy,, see .'juand tenancy. 
Agriculture—.', 

British,' and mechanisation, 384. 
contrihut!on.s. of chemistry to, editorial, 

Department of, aco' 'United States De- 
.: "partment -of Agriculture, 
electricity In, see Electricity. ' 

' 'high . school teachers' of, 'Curriculum 
'- ' for, . 696. ' ' 

' horticulture, and ' agrotechny,..'. dlction- 
' ary,.' 283. 

in Call'forhla, .profit .from economic re- 
. search, 840. 

. in northern Livingston' County,, eco- 
.nomic. .stU'dy, N.y.Cornell '393. 
mathematles in, .'M'Inn. 121. 


Agriculture — Continued 
modern, treatise, 122. 
of American Indians, Il.’S.D.A. 261. 
of South Carolina, statistical report... 

S.C. 842. 

political economy of, 686. 
present-day, in Arizona, Ariz. 261. 
present economic conditions a'ffecting,. 

109. 

seasonal demands of, effect on Iowa 
banking, U.S.D.A. 264. 
social economics of, treatise, 693, 
southern, soil research for, 609. 
Tropical and Subtropical, Interna- 
tional Congress, 715. 

Agrilus 'bilineatus, see Chestnut borer, two- 

lined. 

Agrilus communis mMcola, notes, Mich, 

505 . 

Agriotypus armatm, relation to hosts, 794. 
Agrotechny, agriculture, and horticulture, 
dictionary, 283. 

Agrotis c-nigrum, see Cutworm, spotted. 
Agrotis orthogonia, life history and con- 
trol, Okla.Panhandle 787. 

Agrotis ypsilon^ see Cutworm, black. 
Airplanes, use in mosquito control work, 
788 , 

Alaska College Station, report, 283. 
Albumin, egg — 

constancy of specific rotation with 
age, 235. 
crystallized, 720. 

AlcaUgines melitensis, see Brucella meli^ 
tmsis. 

Alcohol, anhydrous, manufacture and use 
in internal-combustion engines, 268. 
Alcohols, aliphatic — 

and formates, toxicity to red spider, 
653. 

toxicity, 29, 492. 

Aleurocanthus woglumi, see Blackfly, citrus. 
Aleurodidae of Egypt, 784. 

Aleurothrimis flocGosm, undescrlbed para- 
sites of, 794. 

Aleurothrixus fiotcardii^ see Whitefly, 

woolly. 

Aleyrodes citric see ‘Whitefly, citrus. 

Alfalfa— 

as orchard cover crop, 479 ; Wash.CoL 
760. 

as pasture for dairy cows, Mich, 2-36, 
753. 

bacterial wilt," studies, Idaho 340'; 
Utah 205. 

breeding, 763; Okla. 609; Utah i83. 

.' competition' '."with, other crops, Wash. 

, Col. 765. 

crushing in ' connection with curing, 
Miss. 384. , 
culture, Mont. 763. 

'.' culture experiments, . Ark. 608; MiS'S. 
"319; ,Wyo'. 766. '^' 

, , cutting testSr „Aj'kv' '608 ;. W.Va. '766.' ' . 

' diseases " in Calif orni'ai''CaIi.t '490. ', '' 

■ drying for hay, Minn. . 36. ,. ' 
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Alfalfa—Contlniiecl 

fertilizer experiments, 319 ; Ark. 608 ; 
Miss. 34, 319; Okla. 609; W.Va. 
755; Wasti.Col. 734. 
fertilizer experiments on sandy soils, 
Midi, 753. 

fields,' deterioration, Wash. Col. 769. 
flower drop in, role of insects in, 497. 
for fattening lambs, Tex. 650, ' 
froni laud treated with calcium phos- 
phate, phosphorus in, W.yo. 797. 
green manure for, OkUi. 609. 
gypsum V. sulfur applications, Idaho 
318. 

Hansen and Sibturk, breeding for rust 
resistance, S.Dak. 754. 
hay — 

as sole ration for dairy cows, 
Mont. 800, 

as sole roughage, effect on cows, 
84. 

chopping from field and from 
stack, Idaho 318. 
deterioration in Quality and vita- 
min content, factors affecting, 
Colo. 008. 

digestion coefficients, Va. 663. 
effect of artificial drying on 
availability of nutrients, 364. 
feeding value, Utah 799. 
field-cured and artificially cured, 
vitamins in, Nebr. 665. 
for fattening yearling steers, 
Mont. 795. ' 
palatability, , Wyo. 806. 

V, mint hay for milk production, 
Mich. 236. 

V. wlieat hay for steers, Wash. 
Col 796. 

value for dairy he!fer.s, Ark. 661. 
in Enghind and Wales, 185. 
in prairie lime belt, of South, varietal 
adaptation, 609. 

ill rotations, effect on potato .yield, 
Mont 323. 

, inoculatio,u experiments, 319. 
irrigation experiments, Wash. Ooh 756. 
leaf meal as supplement to .gra.in, 

' Mich., 304. 

leaf meal, feeding, effect on eggs, Ark. 

„ 66S,. 

'leaves as protein sub8t,itute, Mich. 370. 
lime rcQUirements, W.Va, 755. 
pasture for beef cattle, HI 668. 
plant juice,' rate of appearance as feed 
■ flavor in milk, 808. 
production tests, Alaska Col. 182. 
products, vitamin A in, 659, 
proteins in, ' biological value, ' Wash. 
Col. 796. 

pur© lines, economic characters in, 
Ariz. T63. '' 

resistance to potato leaXhopper, 864. 
screenings,' 'feeding 'Walue,. S.Uak.: TOO. 
seed production, ' 186. . 
seed 'production, /relation ' 'to ins'ecta, 
V'/0tah.»l6v 


Alfalfa — Continued 

V. tankage for breeding gilts^ Midi. 

795. 

varieties, resistance to controlled low 
temperatures, 185. 

varieties, tlme-of-cuttlng experiment in, 

Ariz. 753. 

variety tests, Colo. 60S ; 111. 608 ; 
Mich. 319; Miss. 319; Mont. 753; 
N.C. 468; Okla. 609; Teim. 182; 
Utah 612; Wash. Col. 764; Wyo. 
756. 

vitamins A and D in, effect of curing 
process, ArIz. 753. 

webworm in southern Minnesota, 644. 
weevil in San Joaquin Valley, 216. 
weevil, notes, Utah 216. 
wilt resistance, nature, Nebr. 628. 
Algae, green — 

isolation in pure culture from soil, 

167. 

soil as a habitat for growth, 167. 
Alkali- 

disease, S.Dak. 811. 
land, reclamation, Wyo. 739. 
soils, leached, nitrogen fixers in, 738. 
Alkaline soils, nutritional disorders due to 
deficiency of carbon dioxide, Ariz. 306. 
Allantoin determination, colorimetric 
method, 730. 

Allelomorphism, multiple, in man, 747. 
Almond bark beetle, biology, 649. 

Almond trees, gumming, 495. 

Alternaria radleina on carrots, 206. 
Altemaria Bp., notes, N.Dak, 344, , 
Aluminum — 

determination, 293. 
in ash of plant materials, 440. 
phosphate, availability for plant nu- 
trition, Ariz. 307. 
soluble, studies, 161, 741. 

American — 

Institute of Cooperation, meeting, 
papers, 849, 

Society of Agronomy, meeting, 427. 
Society of Animal Production, pro- 
ceedings, 227, 

Amidostomum ameris, notes, 679. 

Amino acids-— 

basic, in wool, 800. 
ninhydrin reaction for, interference of 
reducing ' sugars, 441. ' 
of ■ tissues, ' 729, 

Amitermea of Silvestri — 

American species, revision, 639., ■ 
Mexican species, 639, , 

Ammonia— 

and soils, 'interaction,' role in 'deter- 
mining saturation and' pH, 14., 
determination, ' comparison of ■ methods, 
686 . 

Ammonlfication to NeW' ' .England , soils. 
Conn. 'State 445. 

Ammonium— , ■' 

, nitrogen,','; use by, apple Trees, ,, 618.; 
■■ thiocyanate ' for' cattle, '/toxicity, ;816.' ''';' ' 
A wptfcleir app., 'habits, "607. ■ 
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Amylases, 'vegetable, diastatic action, 149. 
Amcentrimm — 

depIamtuSf no'tes, 194. 
genus, synopsis, 793. 
mbnudus n.sp., description, 793. 
AnaitiS' spp., notes, 489. 

Analysis — 

chemical, .^ee Chemical, 
magneto-optical methods, new research 
tool, 436. . 

microchemical and microscopical meth- 
ods, economic possibilities, ,437, 
of plant material, chemical and physi- 
ea'i methods, handbook, 729. 
Anaplasmosls in Colorado, 813. 
Anaplasmosis, st'iiclies, Okla. 637, 

Aaarsitt- linmteUa, see Peach twig borer. 

tristis, see Squash bug. 

Anastreplia ludem^ see Orange maggot. ■ 
Ancylostoma spp., anatomy, 812. 
Ancyl-ostomidae, third larval stage of man, 
dog, and cat, differentiation, 812. 

Anemia — 

chronic spontaneous, in fowls, 253. 

. development in young rats, 712. 
genetic lethal, in mice, 317. 
in pigs, effect of ferric sulfate, 233. 
in ruminants and swine, 227. 
nutritional- 

effect of metals supplementing 
iron, 128. 
in infancy, 127. , 
iron in treatment, IE. 653. 

. studies, Miss. 420. 
oysters in diet for, value, 868. '■ 
pernicious-^ 

autolyaed liver therapy, 281. 
glutathione in substances for 
treatment, 569. 

swine gastric Juice concentrate 
for, 869. ■ 

treatment wdth fish liver extract, 
712. ' 

, prevention and cure, relation of copper 
to iron in, ,859. 

, ■ relation , to vaccination shock in young 
pigs, 532, ' 

studies, gla^ cage for, design and- use, 
134. 

types, extrinsic factor- in, 280. 
Ariesthesia, epidural, in ewes, 94. ' 
Angoumois grain moth,' biography, 786. 

■■ A'ntinal— - ■ ■ , , 

' breeding stock, diets for, '561. ■ 
breeding, studies, Okl'a. 603. 
chromosomes, see Chromosomes. 

, diseases— see, also speoifto diseases. 

iinpoitance. in wild life adminis- 
tration, 526. ' ■ 

; in Australia, ' 067. 
in Bengal,, 90. 

' An ■federated Malay-States, 667. ■•■■■■ 

' in Fiji, 812..' , 

.. in Kenya Colony, 666,'; 

■ ■ .. ‘ -In' Muktesar„ India, 376. ' ■ 

In Northern Ehodesia, 666, 667. 
in South Africa, 


Animal — Continued 

diseases — continued 

in Straits Settlements, 667. 
in Tanganyika, 667. 
in Uganda, 667. 
resistance to Inheritance, 748. 
special pathology and therapy, 
526. 

fats, see Fats. 

nutrition, relation to changes In com- 
position of range forage, Calif. 608. 
nutrition studies, N.G. 511. 
parasites, see Parasites, 
tissues, amino acids in, 729. 

Animals — see also Cattle, Livestock, Mam- 
mals, Sheep, etc. 

basal metabolism and heat increments, 
227. 

domestic, and man, parasitology, trea- 
tise, 877. 

domestic, compendium of Mstopathol- 
ogy, 526. 

domestic, physiology, treatise, 653. 
effect of general size factors on specific 
characters, 179. 

farm, feeding and nutrition, treatise, 
75. 

growth and development, Mo. 508. 
injurious to farm and garden in York- 
shire, 351. 

magnesium deficiency, symptoms, 130, 
701. 

work, effect of large amounts of cotton- 
seed meal. Miss, 364. 

Anomala orimtaliSf see Asiatic beetle. 
Afiophetea — .sec also Malaria and Mosqui- 
toes. 

macuUpenniSf seasonal life history, 
787. 

maculipennis, two races, structural dif- 
ferences, 787. 

of California, comparative study of 
eggs, 503. 

of Netherland East Indies, 503. 
quadrimaeulatus, large scale rearing in 
captivity, 788. 

Anopheline — 

dissections, preparation, 788. 
imagines, manipulation and conserva- 
tion, 788. 

Antagonism and absorption of salts In 
plants, 30. 

Antestia — 

Uneatioollis, Efe history and control. 
640. 

lineatiGollia, notes, 488. 
orUtdlis UneaticollisSt control, 784. 
Anthocyanin-— seo also Pigmentation mid 
■ Pigments.,. . 

formation , in plants ' and .assimilat'ive 
'■ 'activity, 458.’ . 
physiological studies, 458. 

■■ pra'»dis^;aeo 'Boll weevE.': 

■,,''mhi,_:effeet of, pyrethmm,,'037.,': 
y ■ 'Aiffn&mysee. "Strawberry 'weevil. ' ■ ' 

. .■'Anthracno8e, -s0e;«pod'lj7o: te®t^ 
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Anthrax— 

Smmunfaation of draft animals in 
Burma, 527» 

infected dried hides, disinfection, 91. 
symptomatic, sec Blackleg. 

Antineuritic vitamin, see Vitamin B (Bi). 
Antirachitic, see Rickets mid Vitamin D. 
Antiscorbutic, see Scurvy and Vitamin C, 
Ants- — 

Argentine, effect of cold storage tern- 
peratures, 226. 

methods and technic In study, 74. 
of Mississippi, annotated list, 226. 
white, sec Termites. 

AwwrapMs-— • 

m<i%di-*radici.Sf see Corn root aphids. 
tulipae on gladiolus, Conn.State 66. 
Apanteles tirathaliae, studies, 781. 
Aphelenchoides — 

ucropostliion n.sp., description, 359. 
emurus n.sp., description, 359. 
Aphelinm mali, production and spread, 
302. 

Aphidae of Colorado, 784. 

Aphididae of Australia and hosts, 642. 
Aphids — 

as vectors of yellow dwarf, 502. 
intermediate, and time-of-detorinina- 
tion theory, 748. 
new, from Colorado, 354. 
new, from Florida, 784. 
new, of tribe Chaitophorini, 7S4, 
of Utah, 497. 

woolly, «e<? Apple aphid, woolly. 
AjpMa-— 

argentinamraMcis n.sp., description, 
354. 

go8sppi% see Cotton aphid and Melon 
aphRh 

maidi-radioiSj see Com root aphids. 
maidiS;^ see Corn leaf aphid. 
persicae^ see Peach aphid, green. 
pilosioauda n.sp., description, 354. 
pomi, see Apple apliids. 
pseudO'ValeHmiae n.Bp., description, 
354. 

rmnicls^ see Bean aphid. 

Aphrophem pamlleM,,, damage to Scotch 
..pine in Pennsylviinia, 639. 

Aphpeus' terrpi,, parasite of .sugarcane 
. mealybug, 351. 

Apiaries, inspection, Conn.State 66; Tex. 

■ 220 . 

Apiculture, ,, see Beekeeping. 

Apodemia memo virgultij, life history, 602. 
Apoplexy, parturient, see Milk fever. 
ApoHa crataegi bionomics, parasites and 
hyperparasites, 642. 

Apparatus— 

bicycle-chain stirrer, description, 678. 
extraction, . improved Soxhlet, 586, 
for ' artiflclal: inoculation of cotton 
V plant... 216. , 

. , for. ashing samples .' slowly, '687. 

for breeding fleas,., .71., ' . 

,', for 'collection'' .of 'excreta from 'Cows, 

. MM. 75. y 


Apparatus — Co-ntlnued 

for detenniiiing carbon dioxide ah- 
so,rption by leaves, 744. 
for drying whey, milk, etc., 243. 
for increasing effectiveness of freesi- 
ing mixtures, 578. 

for intermittent %vash!ng, automatic, 

578. 

for mea.siiring physical and dynamic 
properties of plastic materials, 256. 
for microelec troanalysis, improved, 
679. 

for photographing birds indoors, 78. 

. for removing frozen plugs from stop- 
cocks, 578. 

for removing solid particles from gas 
streams, 578. 

, for spraying plants with melted 
paraffln or waxe.s, 191. 
for weighing live animals, 422. 
fractionating column for use under 
diminished pressure, 579. 
jelly strength tester, 587. 
modified microburette, 579. 
new manometric, for soil analysisi, 
159. 

photovoltaic cell as indicator in ti- 
trations, 580. 

Apple — 

aphid, woolly, parasite, production 
and spread, 362. 
aphids, control, W.Va. 780. 
blotch, control, Okla. 026. 
capsid bug, control, 7S1. 
collar rot, notes, W.Va. 769. 
diseases, fungicides for, W.Va. 769. 
fire- blight, Ark. 626. 
frog-eye loaf spot, notes, W.Va. 769. 
fruit bud differentiation, xVrk. 016. 
fruit fly, life history and control, Me. 
497. 

fruit spots, notes, W.Va. 769. 
grain aphid, vector, of yellow dwnn', 
502. 

insects In eastern New Tork, N.T* 
State 637. 

juice, commerc'lal ' , processing, NX, 
State 4,43. 

leaf curling midge,. 216. 
lea'fhopper, control, 496 ; NX, State 
637. 

loafhoppers, notes. Conn. State 66, 
leaves, movcine'tit of nitrogen and car-- 
bohydrates , from, Mo. 46. 
maggot, alimentary canal, 357. 
maggot, control in Hudson Valley, 
496. 

maggot, effect on export business, 496. 
maggot, emergence record-s in- l.931„ 
Conn. State 66. 

measles, notes', 111. ,626 ; W.Va. 769. 
orchards, management, 111. 618. 

, -pomace, dried, feeding value, Wash. 
'Col. 86.-;' 

root development in, ' wet , 'Clay'' so!l» 

' 762. '' 

..rust; notes, W.Va*, 769. 
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Apple — Coatinued 

sawfly, biology and control, 652. 
sawfly, control, 781. 
scats control, Me. 4S7 ; N.Y. State 
626 . 

scab control, flotation sulfur for, 111. 

626 . 

seedlings, chromosomal constitution, 
N.Y. State 618. 

shoots, composition, effect of soil man- 
agement, 40. 

shoots, leaf area and internode length 
in, relation, 478. 

stocks, asexual propagation, Wash. 
Col. 760. 

tissues, starch-splitting enzyme in, 
480. 

tree borer, flat-headed, control, Mich. 
780. 

trees, distribution of leaf surface, mor- 
phological analysis, 761. 
trees In leguminous and nonleguminous 
sod, nitrogen supply, 47. 
trees, pruning, yarietal differences in, 
effect, 619, 

trees, root studies, 619. 
trees, sodium nitrate application, ni- 
trogen movement after, 47. 
trees, use of nitrate and ammonium 
nitrogen by, N.J. 618. 
trees, winter injury, nature, 111. 618. 
trees, young, pruning, 331. 
trees, young, training, 111. 618. 
twigs, respiration, relation to winter 
hardiness, Minn. '48. ; 
yields, effect of nitrogen sources, 

' W,Va. 761. ,, 

Apples— 

breeding. 111. 618. 
bud variation in, 478. 
chemical changes in cold storage, re- 
lation to time of gathering, 333. 
cold storage experiments, 330. 
color mutations in^ N.Y. State 618. 
coloring after gathering, 702. 
composition, effect of stock and fer- 
■ tilizers, 334.. , 

^ cover crops for, W.Va.. 761. 

, cnll, feeding value, Wash, Col. 796,' 
dried, moisture content, Cohn. State 
''"271. „ 

effect, of 1930 drought, 330., ■ 

. effect of, s,m.all, differences in tempera- 
ture,' in .storage, 335. 

'/.growth .'and fruit; bud formation, 331. 

, ' growth 'and fruiting, effect of' 'pruning, 

" 'Ark., 616 .' 

■ .growth .'On different' rootstocks, N.Y. 
state: eis. ' 
home storage, 391. 

; ' '. 'identifl cation' ' of ' varieties,, role ' of in- : 
'florescences in, 479. "' 

',' ' , ift,„ .'Storage, effect of , humidity, ' '335,, ■ '■ 
Jonathan, effect of fertilizer upon 
' .'Storage '':respons.e7 ''',479. /'''':' 

' '^'.teping:/;'9ualitie®,':,'','''factorS'':^ J 


Apples — Contfniied 

keeping quality, effect of fertilizers, 
Wash. Col. 760. 

maturity and rate of ripening, rehi- 
.tion to bitter pit development, 210. 
maturity and rate of softening, 193. 
maturity and storage studies, Idaho 

328. 

maturity in, determination, 621. 
McIntosh, color mutations in, Me. 474. 
McIntosh, coloring with artificial 
light, N.Y. State 618. 

McIntosh, effect of fertilizers, Mont. 
760. 

metabolism, volatile products, 334. 
Northern Spy, value for breeding new 
varieties, 747, 762. 

of Calhoun County, marketing, 111. 6S6. 
own rooted and budded, variability in 
growth, 49. 

physiology, chemical studies, 333. 
pollination, 4S0 ; Mo. 331 ; Wash. Col. 
760. 

pollination and chromosome constitu- 
tion, 464. 

pollination and sterility, S.C. 760. 
pollination requirements, W.Va. 760. 
production and trade of world, 
XJ.S.D.A. 406. 

pruning, N.C. 474; Wash. Col. 760, 
pruning, tabular biometrical presenta- 
tion, 331. 

quality, effect of position in cluster, 
194. 

refrigerated carloads, air circulation 
and temperature in, 111. 107. 
respiration, formulation of catalytic 
system for, 744. 
respiration in nitrogen, 743. 

Rome Beauty, bud selection in, N.Y. 
State 618. 

rootstocks for, Tenn. 191. 
seedling, tests, Wyo. 766. 
senescence in, 335. 

soluble carbohydrates in, effect of 
nitrate applications, 192. 

■spraying experiments, Tenn. 204. 
stomatal response to soil moisture, 48. 
structural changes during develop- 
ment, 333. 
studies, Mont. 760. 
taking samples, methods, 331. 
temperature, differences in, 335. 
thinning, effect, 332 ; Ohio 332. 
transit diseases, effect of carbon diox- 
ide, TJ.S.D.A. 203. 
transpiration rate, 334. 
varieties, new, 'developm'ent, ' 'Me. '"474. 
variety tests, lU. 618. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Washington-grown, vitamins in, Wash. 

Col. 862. 

waxy eoating, 334. 

xenia and metaxenia in, 747. 

Apricots — 

and carotene equivalent as sources of 
■ 'vitamin a, comparison: 864. ' ' ' 
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Apiicotsi—Contiiiiied 

dried, moisture content, Conn. State 
271, 

Japanese, double flowers and multiple 
fruits, 464, 

maturity In, determination, 621. 
surplus, iitiii 2 :ation, 275, 
transit diseases, eliect of carbon diox- 
ide, IJ.S.D.A, 20:i. 

Apriona rwf/icoWia, immature stages and 
liabits, 506. 

Aptinothrips ijifusj new nematode parasite 
of, 7o. 

Aqirllegia, allotetraploid, progeny, cytologi- 
cal meclianism ot segregation, 748. 
Aracliin of cantaloupe seed, characteristics, 
Minn. 10. 

Araeccrus fasclctilatus^ see Coffee bean 
weevil. 

Archips argprospilaj see Fruit tree leaf 
roller. 

Archodontes melmiopus, studies, S.C. 780. 
Arduenna strongylinaj life history, 812. 
Argproploce dbietandj, notes, Mich. 351. 
Arizona Station, report, 874. 

Arkansas Station, notes, 426, 

Arkansas Station, report, 715, 

Armillaria mellea, parasitism, 350. 
Armillaria sp. on Grevillea, 488. 

Army worm- 

notes, 111. 637. 
nut grass, description, 603. 
southern, notes, Fla. 67. 
wheat head, in southern Minnesota, 
644. 

Army worms in southern , Minnesota, . 644 . 
Arrhemtherum^^ bulb development and 
spikelet ciiaracter.s in, 601. 

Arrhenothrips ramaJcrtshnae, notes, 783. 
Arrowgrass, toxicity, Wyo. 811. 

Arsenic toxicity, relation to soluble phos- 
phate and soil characteristics, ,S.C, 734. 
Arsenic, water-soluble, in oil emulsion-lead 
arsenate sprays, 352. 

Arsenical spray residue, see Spray 
residue. 

Arsenicals— 

larvicidal effects on Anoplielea larvae, 
■■ 644. 

toxl<,dty, Wash., CoL 780, 

Arthritis in lambs, Mont. 811, 

Asbestos ■ textile industry, 423. 

Aseariasis, .treatment .with hexylresorcinol 
. pills,' 527. ■ 

Aficwidte—* 

suggested name,' 677. ^ 
Uneatd'md A, ' perspioillum, identity,- 
. 677. 

Kweo.ta,.' growth and infectivity, effect 
' of yeast, ,779... 

perspidUum and ' 1. . ' Unmta, identity, 

■ '677. " ' 

Ascarids,- , ' effect of' .chenopodium ' oil' from 
, ..hybrid 'plants, S.Bak. 811... . ' 

■ Asca.rls' larvae, ■ cause of liver and lung' 
■ . lesions in swine,' ''818. ' : 
sp,,. notes','^ 


Ascoxnycetos, effect of ultraviolet irradia- 
tion, 314. 

Asiatic beetle, status, Conn. State 66. 
Asiatic garden beetle, life history and con- 
trol, U.S.D.A. 791. 

Asparagus — 

anatomical studies, 475. 

culture, breeding, and selection, 761. 

fertilizer and spacing tests, S.C. 760. 

fertilizer experiments, Mich. 475. 

time of cutting, 111. 617. 

value in nutritional anemia, 281. 

vitamin C in, 861. 

yields, effect of extending cutting sea- 
son, Calif. 43. 

yields, effect of size of crown and 
length of cutting season, 199. 
Asparagus sprengeri^ forcing with artifleiaJ, 
light, effect, 192. 

Aspergillus — 

tumigatm^ notes, 679, 820. 
niger, action on sodium hexosediphos- 
phate in presence of toluene, 722. 
Asphaltic materials, liquid, rationalization 
and simplification of test requirements, 
U.S.D.A. 103. 

Aspidiotus— 

destructor, studies, 782. 
perniciosus, see San Jose scale. 
Association of — 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties-— 

officers elected, 4, 140. 
research at 1932 ' meeting, edi~ 

, torial, 141, ' ' 

Official Agricultural Chemists, notes, 
139. 

Southern Agricultural Workers, papers, 
609 . 

Asthma from food odors, 422. 

Ataxia in lambs, 817. 

AtlmUa coUh%, biology and morphology, 794. 
Atmosphere^ — 

effect on solar radiation, 732. 
free, climatology, 156. 

Atmospheric moisture, see Humidity. 
Auction sales oi?' fru'its "and vegetables, 

U.S.D.A. 846. 

Aulacomtua pucltypemides, ' immature 
stages ■ an<3 ' habits, ■ 500. - 
Autographa fuMfera, sec Celery looper, ' ■ 
Automobiles, gasoline, treatise, 681. 
Autoserim cmtama, life history and 'con- 
trol, U.S.D.A.' 791., ,' 

Avocados, analyses, 271. 

Azamine for ' control ' of ■ bovine coccldios'is, 
" 529 .' 

Azotohacter — 

chroocQccum, gum ' production -and 
composition, 8.' 

growth, .stimulation by 'humic acid,' 
'.nature, 165.. '. 

growth stimulation by.', humic " .acid, 
relation to- iron,. 164. . 

: ' sp. in peat soils, "Minn.. '' 24. 
spp. nitrogen changes.- 'produced by, 
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Baby beef, see Cattle, baby beef. 

Bacilli, saprepbytic acid-fast, patho- 
genicity, 667. 

Bacillus — 

aliortm—see flfeo Abortion an^ BrU‘ 
celJa al)ortus. 

in fistulous withers lesion of 
draft horse, 262. 
in hygroma of dairy co-w, 249. 
infection in a horse, 95. 
amt/lovoruSf migration in quince tis- 
sue, 61. 

.aroM-eae,, growth, effects of tobacco 
mosaic, 774. 

aroidem on tomatoes in transit, 
1[J.S.D.A. S47. 

’botulinnSf see Clostrldimi hotulinum. 
'Carotomriis — 

on carrots, 54. 

on tomatoes in transit, II.S.D.A. 
847. 

synonymy, Minn. 56. 
yariations in susceptibility of 
vegetables to, W.Va. 769. 
oc-rctts in evaporated milk, 665. 
chamoeif notes,' 678. 

€oU in sheep, 531. 

mallei^ specific substance, 812. 

' ovitoMcus studies, 95. 
parattfph'osus and Bacterium alortivo- 
equlnuSs comparison, 244. 
radicioola, see Legumes, inocniation, 

' NO'dule ,haeteria. , . 

, notes, 60. 

suipestifer^ spontaneous pathogenicity 
for man and other species than 
■ swine, ' 526. , ■ ■ 

tt/mpani-cunieuliy proposed name, 98. 
Bacteria—' 

acid- fast, behavior in oil and water 
.systems,'®. 

aerobic, growth, relation to oxidation- 
reduction potentials, 435. 
agar stab cultures, longevity, Ky. 375, 
effect of plant growth on, 460. ' 

,A in milk, soil, etc., ueo Milk. Soil, etc. 

. . killing by bacteriophage, 243. 

nitrate-assimilating in soil,. 450. ■ 

■ , nitrogen' fixing' of volcanic ' ash, 738. 

,' plate ' counting, use of sodium oleate, 
.'. 'Mich. 288. ; , , 

' , .reduction' .',o.f . nitrates and ■ nitrites ■ in 
'. "Semlsolid 'media, 436.',. 

' sulfufying, in mineral' and peat .soils, 

■ 

'' ye.a'St,': and '.molds in'' the home, 275. 
'■■Baeterlologic ' culture m'eclia, see • Culture’ 
; ''media., , 

Bacteriology- — ' 

' ' a,nimal., ' wo.rk in, Mich'. 375. ' 

" textbook,' 243. 

Bacteriophage—' ' ,, , , 

electrical charge., 8. , 
giaantita five' determination,' 661. 
BacteHum — ... 

u^ortivo-equinus and' Badtlm para- 
" tvphosus „ ' eompa'rison, 244. 


Bacterium — Continued 

ahortus-equis, mucinous strain, 376. 

alMUneanSf notes, 60. 

heticola^ galls formed in connection 

with, 773. 

malvacearum, notes, 492. 
marginatum, notes, 776. 
nephritidis equi, rough and smooth 
variants, 674. 

nephritidis equi, serologic characteris- 
tics, 675. 

puUorum, see Pullorum disease* 
radicicola, see Nodule bacteria. 
solanacearum, new host plants, 60. 
solanacearum, notes, 207. 
solanacearum, wilt diseases caused by, 
control, N.C. 487. 
vascularum, notes, 60. 

Badebecia urticana, notes, Mich. 351. , 
Badger, embryology, 464. 

Baking research fellowship project, report, 
559 . 

Balance for live animals, description, 422. 
Bamboo — 

biochemical studies, 457. 
seedlings, response to elcctrocultural 
treatment, 105. 

Banana — 

bacterial wilt and Panama disease, dif- 
ferentiation, 633. 
diseases in Queensland, 349, 
leaf spot in Queensland, 349. 

Panama disease and bacterial wilt, dif- 
ferentiation, 633. 

Bananas — 

apple and fig, analyses, 271. 
dried, vitamin C in, 861. 
ripening processes, effects of acetylene, 
175 . 

storage, ripening, and respiration, 337. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Banking, Iowa, effect of seasonality of 
agriculture, U.S.D.A. 264. 

Baptisia, chromosome numbers in, 602, 
Barium fluosiUcate and nicotine sulfate, in- 
compatibility, 636. 

Bark beetles-— 

control in western forests, results, 

73. 

distribution in Finland, 781. 
galleries of, 781. 

zoogeographical distribution in Checho- 
slovakia, 781. 

Barley — 

and wheat crosses, studies, 176, 
and wheat for fattening hogs, Mont. 
796. 

as poultry feed, Mich. 364. 

" breeding, ' Colo.'' 608 ,*' IdahO' 318 ; '111. 
608 ; Mont. 753. 
culture, Mont. 753. 

' culture in, Lawton, Okiahoma, region, 

■ , ' 'U.S.D.A. 467. 

: ''disease," notes,' '760. ' 

'■ . feeding 'Value,' ,Colo. ',",801'; ''Pa. ,' '"511 ; 

■' 'Utah' 790."''' 
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Barlej-— CoiitIiiiie<3 

feeding Yaiue^ effect of fineness of 
grinding, 228. 

fertilteer experiments, 319 ; Utah 183. 
for poultry, Aria. 705. 
grain and straw, composition, 320. 
ground, feeding value, Wyo. 797. 
in Scotland, effect of environment, 
468. 

inheritance in, 74S ; Colo. 608. 
loose smut, N.Y. State 626. 
maturation, effect of fertilizers, 319. 
mildew, physiologic forms, studies, 
770. 

mildew resistance, varietal response 
and inheritance, 770. 
minimum concentrations of aluminum 
toxic to, 741. 

nO"growth patches, cause, 489, 490. 
powdery mildew in India, annual re- 
currence, 489. 

processing, Wash. Col. 796. 
seed preparation and planting methods, 
Nebr. 469. 

seed treatment, Idaho 318; N.C. 487. 
shifting demand for, 689. 

Spartan, merits for combining, Mich. 
753. 

steam-rolled, for pregnant ewes, 
Wash. Col. 796. 
tillering in. III. 608. 
varieties, registration in Germany, 
755. 

variety tests, Ariz. 763; Colo. 608; 
Idaho 318; 111. 608; Me. 468; Mich. 
319; Mont. 753; Nebr. 320; Okla. 
600; Pa. 468; S.C. 754; Utah 183; 
Wash. Col. 754 ; Wyo. 756. 
variety tests for irrigated land, Mont. 
470. 

yields at Woburn, 319. 

Barns,' dairy, ventilation, 838. 

Basket making industry in Kentucky, 
U.S.I).A. 696. 

Basswood seeds, hastening germination, 
623. 

Bast fiber manufacture and research, 423. 
Batocera Umolata^ immature stages and 
habits, 506. 

Bean — 

anthracnose resistance, , inheritance, 
748. 

aphid, vector of yellow dwarf, 502. 

. beetle, , Mexican™— 

distribution, effect of temperature 
and moisture,' BST. 

■ first appearance in Illinois, 111. 
: 637. 

notes, , N.Y. State 637. 
on rye, 636. ' ; 

■studies, S.C, 780. , 

: , curly top, , studies, Idaho 340. ■ 

'■ diseases, ' Virus, control, Mont. 768. 

, mosaic, ' control, Mont 768. ' 

■, ; mosaic,'' studies*' Idaho 340. . 


Beans — see also Mung beans, Soybeans, 
Tepary beans, etc* 

bonavist, seed yeast spot, 488. 
classification of varieties, 36. 
cost of production, Mich. 841. 
cull, as protein supplement for pigs, 
Mich. 364. 

culture experiments, Mich. 319. 
diseases, control, U.S.D.A. 206. 
earliness and yield,, effect of seed 
source, S.C. 760. 
effect of lime, Me. 474. 
fertilizer experiments, Miss. 43, 329. 
fertilizer experiments on sandy soils, 
Mich. 753. 
genetics, 178. 

hard-shell, studies, N.Y. State 626. 
horse, see Horse beans. 

Kentucky Wonder, new host for elm 
leaf beetle, 779. 

kidney, variety tests, Tenn. 182. 
lima, diseases, control, D.S.D.A. 206. 
lima, factors affecting fruiting. S.C. 
760. 

lima, seed yeast spot, 488. 
lima, under various storage conditions, 
changes in, 199. 
paper mulch experiments, 43. 
preservation in frozen state, 328. 
Refugee, mosaic in, N.Y. State 626. 
seed selection test, Wyo. 755. 
selfed lines, disease resistance, Me. 474. 
snap, new pod color in, Minn. 34. 
somatic segregation of €hai*acter hard- 
shell in, 746. 

threshing, combines for, Mieb. 384. 
variety tests, Mich. 319 ; Miss. 43, 
329 ; Mont. 753 ; Wyo. 765. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Bedbugs, yellow fever transmission experi- 
ments with, 639. 

Beef— see also Cattle, beef. 

demand for, effect of business depres- 
sion, 690. 

heifer calves v.' steer calves for, Mich. 
796. 

prices, retail, compared to cattle prices, 
Ohio 840. 

production, yearling heifers and steers 
for, Mo. 76. 

Beekeeping in Puerto Rico, 361, 

Beekeeping, technic, 650. 

Bees— 

as factor in fruit production, 496,: , 
breeding under controlled conditions, 
U.S.D.A. 506. 

cluster temperature, relation to air; 

temperature, 226, 
drifting, Wyo. 506. 
foulbrood, ace Poulbrood. 
leaf-cutter, taxonomy and biology',' N.C. ^ 
497. 

,of North Carolina, N.C. 4'97.' ■ , 
pollination' of red clover 'by, Colo.' 74.: 
. ■■ ■ ' possibilities' in. Oklahoma, '.Okla. ,'637. ' ' 
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Bees— ”€*033 tin isefi 

respiration, effect of reduced atmos- 
plierlc pressare, 361* 
rocking movements, 226. 
stingless, studies, 650. 
wintering, N.C. 497. 

Beet — " 

leafliopper in southern Idaho, move- 
ments, U.S.D.A. 501. 
leafhopper, notes, Utah 215. 
leaf hopper, weed hosts, U.S.D.A, 42. 
molasses, feeding value, Mont. 795. 
pulp, dried molasses, feeding value, 
Utah 2S7, 

pulp, wet and dry, comparison, W.Va. 
S06. 

pulp, wet, feeding value, Mont. 795. 
puip, wet, V. corn silage for dairy 
cattle, Utah 808. 

seed, production under paper bags, 43. 
Beetles in Pennsylvania, fermenting baits 
for trapping, 782. 

Beets— 

Detroit Dark Red, Improvement in 
color, 111. 617. 

field or fodder, me Mangels, 
paper mulch experiments, .43: 
pollination period, 200. . 
seedstalk ' formation,, premature, 43. ' 
,self*steriiity and fertility in, 43. ' 

' dugar,: see Sugar; beets.'" ' 

variability, and;, heredity, in, 748. , 
y vltamin"'G in, 8'61.' .■ 

Beriberi and^ neuritis, 713.. ■ 

Bermuda grass pasture for shortening win- 
' ter feeding period' of cows, S.C. 796. 
Berries, me ' Fruits, small, and Raspberries,' 
: Strawberries, etc. 

BiMo alMpennU maggots In soil, Conn. 

., State'' 65. . 

Bibliography of— .. 

'■ Aegyptimiella puUorum, parasitic en- 
tity,,821. 

... agricultural cooperatio.n, 556. ,. 
agricultural labor research, 689, 
Angoumois grain ' moth, 786. 

'..animal diseases, 811, '812. 

' ' auction sales of .fruits .and vegetables, 
U.'S.D.A.:846., ,' 

' bird'S', ' .anatomy’-' . and physiology, ad- 
.' "vanees'ln, 818. 

' ' ' .' birds, .' N'Orth ' American ' gallinaceous, 
.;,:"':':'.;:777.' ^ 

birds of' Minnesota, 64.. 
birds', temperature, 777. 

.Black 'Hills beetle, biology 'and control, 
506.'\;.,' , ' . ' ■ 

Bombyllidae,, oriental,' '5'04. . 

BmceUa .gr'onp, .'669.' ’ . , 

"'Cherry' fiy,, .791,. ' 

dainch bug, relation ' to ; climate ' and 
weather, 641. ... ' 

citrus J'uices, ' prepared, Fla. 125. 
claws, diseases' of, 826*' 
coaptations in insects, 351. ' 

cooking science, recent developments 
in, 123'. 


Bibliography of— Continued 

corn borer, European, insect parasites 
and predators, 786. 
corn leaf aphid, U.S.D.A. 217. 
cotton culture in French 'West Africa, 
611. 

county government, 112. 

EncjTtinae of .lapan, 794. 
fertilizers, effect on crop quality, 182. 
fly strike of sheep, 790. 
forest soils of New England, Conn, 
State 445, 

foulbrood, American, spread, relation 
to commercial honey, 361. 
fowl typhoid resistance, 676. 
helminthology for 1930, 363. 
incubators, fumigation with formalde- 
hyde, 97. 

insects relation to humidity, 636, 
Jerusalem-artichokes, 757. 
lac cultivation, 502. 
locusts in South America, 640. 

Mantis reUgiosa;, 783, 
marketing agricultural products, 
U.S.D.A. 844. 

Mellponidae, 650. 
nutrition, progress in, 277. 
paralysis of fowls, 676. 
parathyroid glands, 131. 
pectic substances in plants, 29. 
pig products, exports, U.S.D.A. 555. 
plant diseases, 53. 
potato varieties, 187. 

Pseudopezlsa tracheiphila on grapes, 
61. 

radioexcitation and radioinjury, 601. 

rat fleas, survival, 71. 

red clover poUinatlon by bees, Colo. 74. 

rice and rice culture, 612. 

rickets, 668. 

rural life, 558. 

septicemia, apoplectiform, in turkeys, 
536. 

soil erosion, 736. 

soremouth in sheep and goats, Tex. 

261 . 

soybeans, Improvem’ent, 111. 463. 
splroehaetosis,' avian, 823. 
streptococci, isolation, 90. 
teeth decay, 710. 

THmpmm sacchari, 784. 
yerticilHum disease of shade trC'Ca, 62, 
vitamin D action, 280, 
vitamins, 564, 703. 

water ^ recovery from , aqueous , air 
vapor, 688. 

writings of S. A, Forbes, 496.' 
Bindweed, .'control . with ' chlorates, ' Wash. 

Col. 755. 

. EioclImatO'graph, "analyzing, bloclimatic re-'' 
lations, Improved method, 218. 

Blolo^cal — 

material,, sulfates ' in, , determtoation, 

' 

■ , material,.s!iic',' in,.' determination,' 1'5. ',' 

' specimens'; '.'''in'' "' gelatin, . permanent.' '' 'pres- 
esrmtion,'' 316, ,' 
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BiproruUis l)¥bam in Queensland, 784. 
Birds— 

anatomy and pliysiology, advances in, 
818. 

and man, susceptibility to toxic prep- 
arations, comparison, 383, 
captive wild, tumors in, 814. 
carboliycirate metabolism, 867. 
control in California, need for studies 
in, 778. 

game, propagation and distribution, 
Okia. 654, 

growth rates and racial size, 318, 
in Cbina, cestocles of, 778, 
injurious, policies of Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey toward, U.S.D.A. 64. 
large wading, characteristics, 777. 
North American gallinaceous, life his- 
tories, 777. 

North American shore, life histories, 

777. 

not injured by grasshopper bait, Okla. 
63T, 

Of Chile, 496. 
of Minnesota, treatise, 64. 
of New England States, 635. 
of New Jersey, vireos, cuckoos, and 
shrikes, N.J. 04. 

of northern Michigan, parasites of, 

778, 

photographing indoors, 78. 
sexual activity, effect of exercise and 
light, 318. 

temperature, physiology, 777. 

BUeirus lapidariuSf, description, 500. 
Bishop’s ring seen In Australia after ex- 
plosion of Quizapu, Chile, U.S.D.A. 732. 
Bitterweed, poisonous to sheep, control, 
Tex. 673. 

Black Hills beetle, biology and control, 506. 
Black mesdag and oats, hybrids, inherit- 
ance of smut resistance, 748. 

Black scale, resistance to insecticides, 355. 
Blackberries— 

transit diseases, effect of carbon diox- 
ide, U.S.D.A. 203., 
variety tests, Mont, 700. 

Blackberry- 

leaf miner, notes, Mich. 361. ■ 

, mosaic diseases, Mich. 348. 

Blackfly, citrus— 

importation of parasite Mretmooems 
Berim into Jamaica for, 607. ■ ■ 
■status, and .importation, of. natural 
enein.les, U.8.D*A. 218. 

Blackhead— 

■.'■in turkeys, Mich. 376. 

' . in turkeys, transmission," 678.. 
.'Blackleg— ' ' 

aggressin Immunimtion, 667, , ■ 
caused .by "shearingv'Wounds, Colo. : 672. 
'o^Kganism, .agglutination' Teaction, .rela- 
ti.on ' tO'^ 'that'^' of' 'malignaut^, .edema, 
■'■'.,' 876. ,'■"■;." ' 

'■ '■.prophylaxis' .W'lth-’\^foTOOli»d'''vaCcihe, 

..■ ',.813. 


Biacksmithing industry in Kentucky, U.S. 

D.A, 696, 

Blatta orientalls, see Cockroach, Oriental 
BUsstis Icucopterus, see Chinch bug. 

Blood — 

grouping in man and animals, 90. 
groups in pigs, inheritance, 316, 
iron in, determination, 730. 
magnesium in, determination, 16. 

' of cattle, ameboid forms of leucocytes 
from, 815. 

of chickens, phosphorus in, effect of' 

diet, 367. 

of dogs, acid-base balance in vitamin 
B deficiency, 417. 

of pigs, calcium and phosphorus in, 

228 . 

regeneration, see Hemoglobin, 
samples, representative, method of ob- 
taining, 809. 

serum, human, vitamin A In, 862. 
typing serums, desiccation and identi- 
fication, value, Mich. 243. 
vessel changes, effect of diet, 562. 
volume determinations in cattle, 815. 
Blowflies — 

box-type trap for cont.roI, U.S.D.A. 
789. 

effect of carcass burial, 647. 
environment, significant variables in, 
Minn. 70. 
fertility in, 605. 

of sheep and bacterial activity in 
wool, relation, 790. 
proboscis response, 352. 
sheep, Australian, 646. 
sheep, natural control, 647. 
use of larvae for treatment of wounds, 
71, 

Blowfly — 

larvae, nutrition, 646. 
maggots for treatment of osteomyelitis, 
646. 

Blueberries — 

inspection for' arsenic content, Me. 408. 
pollination, Me. 497. 
propagation, Wash. Col. 760. 
selection and testing, Alaska Col. ,191. 
studies, Me. 474. ' 

transit ' diseases, effect of carbon di- 
oxide, U.S.D.A. 203. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Blueberry — 

diseases, Me. 487. 

diseases in Maine, Me, and U.S.D.A. 
496. 

insect®, notes, Me. 497. 
stem gall , in Maine, 651. 

Bluegrass— 

improvement, Ky. '318. ' 

guantitative ; development, of tops and 

' roots, ■186. ■■ 

Body measurements, of; 'adult, ■,, optimal pro- 
portions, 699. 

..Boll weevil— 

' , ' and ■pink ■bollworm,'. .combined.' 'inf esta* 
' .tloa, 215., "■ 
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Boll weevil"~~CoU:tiEitted 

control, Miss. 34 ; Okia. 637. 
control urider different rates of ferti- 
lizers, 225 . 

kibemation ,at Clemson College, S.C. 
ISO. 

rapidity of spread from hibernation 
quarters, 649. 

studies, Ark. 636 j S.C. 780. 

Boll worm— " 

migration and population studies, 221. 
pink, and boll weevil, combined infesta- 
tion, 215. 
pink, biology, 221. 

pink, detecting in cottonseeds by X- 
ray, 357. 

pink, host plants, 221. 

Bombyiiidae of Cliina and near-by regions, 
504. 

Bombyx mQr% see Silkworms. 

Bone — 

growth and disease, phosphatase in. 
130. 

growth, histology, in vitamin D de- 
ficiency, 'W.Va. 862. 
meal as supplement to barley-rye and 
alfalfa. hay ration, Mont. 796. 
m'ea,!, feeding ' value, Mich. 805, 
meal v. dlcaleium phosphate as ' source 
'of calcium for -swine, III. 654. 
meal.v, raw. mck phosphate as source 
of calcium and phosphorus, Mich 
,370. 

Bones — . 

abno,rmalities in, -effect of vitamin D 
deficiency, '709. 

variability in moisture content and 
^ ash,' W.Y'a.,797. 

Books on — 

. agricultural climatology and weather 
forecasting, 297. . 

, ■ 'agricultural ' credit, ' 842. 

■ .agricultural economics in Italy, 109, 
agriculture, ' horticulture, . and agro- 
techny, 283. . 

' agriculture, modern, 122. 

, , analysis, of plant material, 729. 
animals,' <io.mestie, physiology, 653. 

. animals, farm, feeding and nutrition, 
,75. 

automo'biles,., 681. , 

', 'bacteriology, 243. 
birds of Minnesota, 64.. 
botany, college, 558. 
building costs, estimating, 103. 
cacao, ,"'482. " 

cattle industry in South Africa, 513. 
chemical ana, lysis, photometric, 729. 

- .chicks, production^ and .marketing, 367. ' 
citrus laseets, control, , 498. ^ 

. cookery, experimental,, 559. - 
cotton plant, .321. , 
crucifers, ' cytology, 175, ', 

' " firsinage, 102, 

' '.-entomolp'gy, ' 635., ', 

entomology, medical, 7S2, ' 'I 

',fiax,"873-, - ' 


' Books on — Contin.ued 

food chemistry and technology, colloid 

aspects, 576. 

food preparation, 122, 558. 
fruits, culture, 477. 
helminthology, 666. 

irrigation principles -and practices, 537. 
laboratory technic, 729. 
mammals, histology and microscopic 
anatomy, 810. 

man and domestic animals, parasitol- 
ogy, 377. 

marketing of agricultural products, 

843. 

marketing jirinciples, 114. 

microbiology, household, 275. 

molds, yeasts, and Actinomycetes, 742. 

nitrogen fixation, 598. 

nutrition and physical fitness, 855. 

plant biology, 697. 

plant diseases, 53. 

plant nutrition and fertilizer theory, 
595. 

plant phj^siology, 309. 
plant physiology as horticultural 
theory, 456. 
plant protection, 626. 
potatoes, culture, 612. 
refrigeration, 544. 
rickets, 668. 

shrubs and trees, insects and diseases, 
766. 

social economics of agriculture, 693. 
social science, methods in, 693. 
sociology, methods, 852. 
soils, origin, constitution, and classi- 
fication, 733. 

soils, scientific study, 158, 
statistics, methods of, 601. 
textile analysis, 423. 
tobacco, 614. 
trees, 766. 

trees and shrubs, insects and diseases, 
766, 

turkeys, raising, 661. 
veterinary pathology and bacteriology, 
666 . 

wagons, Gronnan farm, 105. 

BoopMlm amiuUtus^ see Cattle tick. 
Bordeaux mixture, injury to tomatoes, 

Ohio 775. 

Bordeaux-lead arsenate mixtu-re-s, - copper 
and lead in, determination, 442. 

Boric acid, electrometric titration, 582. 
Boron as factor in lettuce growth, Ky, 828. 
Boron, determination in water, 440. 

Bot flies— sea also Ox warble flies, Sheep 
hot fly, Warble flies, 
of 'horses and mules, studies, III. ,666. 
parasitic on red deer, 70. 

Botany, college, treatise, 558, 
Bofri/odliplodia sp., notes, 709, 

Botrytis nareissiaolay notes,' Oreg. 213, . 
Botulism— 

' in ';- North- /Dakota',-','-;. outbrea-'k'. 'of-.', fatal 
■' cases," '569. " 

' outbreaks, 'C'Olo, 713. ' 
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Boutoniieuse fever virus — 

hereditary traiismissioa, 668. 
longevity, 668. 

Bovieola hovis^ see Cattle biting louse. 
Boxelder bug — 

notes, ITtah 215. 
on strawberries, 351. 

BraGhyrhinus-— 

crihnooUis, notes, 636. 
oiiatm as conifer pest, 224. 
spp. on Taxm and nursery plants, 793. 
sulcatuSj, see Vine weevil, black. 
BrachtfSporium sp., notes, 490. 

Bracken, eradication, 320. 

Bracon omiJcii n.sp., description, 650. 
Braconid species, parasitic on rice and 
sugarcane insects, revision, 650. 

Bran, wheat, laxative effects in healthy 
men, 856. 

Brassica groups, sterility and selective 
pollen tube growth, 761. 

Brassica^ inheritance of plant colors in, 
747. 

Bread — see also Flour, 

chemical treatments, 585. 
mechanically sliced, molds on, effect 
of ultraviolet rays, 275. 

Breadfruit, analyses, 271. 

Breads and cereal products, analyses, 
Conn. State 271. 

Breeding, sec Animal breeding, Plant 
breeding, and specific aninials and plants, 
Bregmatothrips ramakrishnae, notes, 783. 
Bridge floor slabs, lightweight, static load 
and impact tests, U.S.D.A. 256. 

Broccoli, value in nutritional anemia, 281. 
Bromegrass, mountain, spacing test, Utah 
183, 

Bronchitis of baby chicks, 819. 

Brooders, electric, tests, Idaho 384. 
Broomcorn — 

breeding, Okla. 609. 
yields, effect of tillage methods, 
U.S.B.A. 467, 

Brown , rot of stone fruits, control, 61* 

Brueeltd — 

afeo Abortion (ml Bacil- 

lus abortus. 

agglutinin production in calves, 
swine, and rabbits, 245, 
agglutinins in blood of ewes, 94. 
and Br. melitensis^ , : serological 
differentiation, 526. 
dissociated strain, antigenic qualB 
■ ties, 669. ' 

feeding to' chickens, effect, 533. 
Immunisation in calves, 250. ■ ■ 
infection ' in ' bulls, 93, 

' Infection in horses, 95, 818. 
infection' to' ' slaughterhouse men, 

: 92, ; 

■ isolation '.from tonsils, '380. ' 

■ ■ 'strains, ■ eflScacy ' : as immunizing, 
agents, 669. ' ■ ■ 

war.'; sui$^ cattle, as possible 

, 'source, .. 

viabilits?, ■„527., , 


Bmcella — continued 

agglutination reaction In dairy herd, 
natural course, 670. 
agglutinins in cattle in Panama Canal 

Zone, 380. 
group, 669. 

group, metabolism studies, 245. 
group, smooth strains, clifferentiation, 

244. 

infected tissues, immunizing value, 

Mich. 375. 

infections, alexin fixation and agglu- 
tination test in, 813. 
infections in fowls and Pasteurella 
avicida, differentiation, 95. 
melitensis and Br. abortus,, serological 
differentiation, .526. 

melitensis, cause of undiilant fever, 

670. 

phagocytosis, index of immunity to 
unduhmt fever, 380. 
station projects, summary, Mich, 375. 
suis ill milk, effect of pasteurization, 
813. 

suis Infection in swine, unusual lesions 
in, 3S1. 

Brucelliases of man and animals, 520. 
Bruchidius pygmaem,, biology and control, 
649. 

Bruchophagiis funebris, see Clover seed 

chalcid. 

Brussels sprouts, vitamin C in, 861. 
Buckwheat — 

shifting demand for, 089. 
variety tests, 111. 608, 

Bud moth, lesser, notes, 783. 

Buffalo fly- 

in New South Wales, 504. 
notes, 790. 

Buffaloes in Burma, immunization against 
anthrax, 527. 

Building — 

costs, estimating, treatise, 103. 

■ materials,' A.S,T.M. standards, 1932 

supplement, 538. 

materials, strength and relative space 
requirements, 256. 

Buildings, temperature control, thermo- 
statically controlled master valves for, 
Colo. 108. 

Biik'uryo of . Pachyma hoeten, '627. 

Bulb flies — 

lesser, treatm'ent, vapor-heat, method, 
353. 

■ summary, 499.' 

■Bulb mite, treatment, vapor-lie'at' method, 

353. 

■■'Bull associations, studies, Idaho'. 369. ' 

Bulls — see also Sires, 

.and cows.' of ..same, breed,. 'Comparison, 

■. 518.' ■ 

Brucella abortus infection in,, 93. \ 

, herd,' keeping, '.costs and . returns,' Me.' 

■ ' 39 ^* 

. of major 'dairy'' breeds, '.effect. /on '''pro,-, 
ductioB. .'of herd,.,"Kans.'."618. , 
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Bulls— Coatiiraecl 

piirt^bred and scrub, for procluciDg 
market calves, Okia. 654. 
purebred, for herd improvement, Okla. 
662 . 

Bunt, see Wheat smut, stinking. 

Bupdlus pinkiriiis_, papers on, TSO. 
Buprestidae, synonymy, hosts, and distri- 
bution, 224. 

i?iij 3 restis aprieanSi control, IJ.S.D.A. 72. 
Bureau of — 

Agricultural Economics, research in 
progress, U.S.D.A. 392. 

Animal' Industry in Philippines, re- 
. port, T5. 

Biological Survey, policies toward in- 
jarioiis birds, U.S.D.A. 64. 

Burettes with common connection, two 
types, 579. 

Bursitis and BrucelJa abortus infection in 
horses, 95. 

Business organizations, farmer-owned, 
value, U.S.B.A. 267. ' 

Butter — j 

demand for, effect of business 'depres- ^ 
ston, 690. ' 

deodorants for, Ark. 661. 
deterioration, Miss. 370. , 
BsGherichia-AeroMGter group of. bac- 
teria in, 524. , 

keeping quality, determination by mi- 
' croscopic study of flora,. Mont. ■5.23.- 
keeping quality, factors affecting, 241. 
making, ' grading, cream for, .Wash.Col.'- 
39.' ,. 

,m’a.iiufacture and storage, changes in 
,. mierofiora during, Minn. 523.. ■ ' 
maniifaetiire, composition, and con- 
sumption, 666. 

Oklahoma, improving, quality,. Okla. 

■'■e'62, ;. 

properties, .effect of southern rougli- 
■ages, .Miss- 370. 

■ quality, effect of cooling and. storing 
. ' cream on the farm, Orcg. 241, 
value cycles, 111, 686, 

.; B'Utterfat— 

'. analyses, : Ark.. 661. ' 

composition, ■ effect of corn oil, '521. 

.: ■■ ■ effect of balanced rations, 'properties, 86. 

. '.'■ globules in. .milk, III. 661, 

, 'V iodine .' in,', determinatio.n, 156. 

,', ■' 'production and feed cost, relation, ,522. 

. '■ ' ' production', ■ effect 'Of 'inheritance, .S.C. 
'.,''806.' ' 

' Bu'tterfi'les' and, moths, ' carnivorous, 4,97. 

:. 'Buttermilk — 

dried, growth' promoting value 'for 
'■ " '"Chicks, 234. ' : 

' dried, ' y, dried' skim, m.ilk 'for calves,, 

„ ', ' ',,'Idaho 369. " '■ 

fat losses In, seasonal ■, variation, 373. 
fat tes'ts, effect of 'lecithin, .',17.,. '■■..' 
granular type, ma'nufacture,, Mich. 805. 
manufacture,' 'Composition, , 'and ' con- 
sumption,' 665. ■ 

Powder, sweet,' properties, Ariss.. 805. 


Byturus tomeniosusj, control, 66. 

Cabbage- 

bottom rot and head rot, 343. 
breeding, Calif. 329 ; Pa. 475. 

I effect of inbreeding on earlineiss, 200. 
fertiliser experiments, Hi, 617 ; N.Y. 

State 617; Okla. 616. 
in rotation, yields and returns, R.I. 
467. 

maggot, control, Conn. State 65. 
maggot, relation to soft rot of Cruci- 
ferae, Minn. 64. 
paper mulch experiments, 43. 
red, vitamin C in, 861. 
rotation experiments, N.Y.State 617. 
seed, effect of hot-water treatment, 
N.Y.State 617. 

transplanting and succession plantings, 
Mont. 760. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Cacao — 

crop, genetic constitution, 763. 
diseases, 340. 
fruitfulness, 482, 764. 
moth in stored cacao, 498. 
stored, insects affecting, 498. 
treatise, 482. 
uniformity trials, 482. 
vegetative propagation, 763. 
witches’-broom disease, source, 212. 
Oacoeoia argprospila^ see Fruit tree leaf 
roller. 

Oaffosima sanguinolenta^, immature stages 
and habits, 506. 

Calamagrostis scabra, production tests, 
Alaska Col. 182. 

Calaphis n.sp., description, 784, 

Calavo Growers, sales methods and poli- 
cies, Calif, 405. 

Calcareous materials in poultry feeding, 
S.Dak. 796. 

Calciferol — 

large doses, effect on dogs, 868. 
studies, 726. 

Calcium — see also Lime. 

and phosphorus ratios, effect on chicks, 
802. 

antagonism for iron in plants, 30. 
arsenate additions to soils, S.C. 734. 
arsenate and unproductiveness In soils, 
609. 

assimilation by calves, effect of mag- 
nesium, Mich. 805. 
assimilation by cows, ' 227 ; S.C. 806, 
assimilation from grades 1 and. 3 tim-, 
othy hay, 808. 

, ■ . balance ,o'f cows' through lactation and 
■ gestation,,. Vt. '370. ■ ,. 

.', concentration in blood" of rats, factors,. 
^ 'in, "129.. ', ' 

'conservation and , Vitamin D in. rats, 

me. , ' 

.', content of pigs’ ,bloO'd, ' 228, 
cyanamide, behavior '"in' soil and .effect 
. on 'Crops, 454.:.';;,,,, 

' ■ ''Cyanamide', for'- weed, 'control In lawns, 

' "'' 759. , '. 
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Calcium — Continued 

deficiency, effect on composition of 
peas, Midi. 340. 

tletermiiiation, improved technic, 16. 
determination in feeding stuffs and ex- 
creta, Minn. 17. 

effect on nodiiUition of soybeans, 325. 
for pigs, bone nical v. d 5 calcium phos- 
phate as source, 111. 654. 
gluconate, determination, 293. 

In blood of rabbits, effect of pituitary 
injection, 180. 

in drainage waters from peat soil, 303. 
in navy beans, utilization by adults, 
274. 

in New ICngland soils, Conn. State 445. 
ill nutrient media, effect on potassium 
uptake by plants, Ark. 590. 
in saliva, relation to dental caries, 870. 
in soybean diets, utilization, 559. 
in urine, determination, Wash. Col. 
731. 

metabolism in dairy cattle, 809. 
requirement of tobacco, 188. 
serum, effect of calcium and phos- 
phorus of diet of paratbyroidec- 
tomizeci rats, 130. 

serum, source of excess in viosterol 
hypercalcemia, 130. 
studies, 130. 
sulfate, see Gypsum, 
utilization by dairy heifers, N.Mex. 
237. 

Calcium-phosphox'us-vitamln D complex, 
minor variations in, 709. 

Catendra oalliosus, studies, S.C. 780. 
California Station, notes, 426, 716, 875. 
California University, notes, 426, 716. 
CalliepftiaUes mieicola^ notes, 351. 
CalUphora erythroccphala, notes, 646. 
CalUphora spp., notes, 646. 

OalUtula Moolor, notes, 791. 

Oallophrys dumetoruni, life history, 502. 
CalocfMs Mpunctatus, role in leaf roll in- 
fection, 345. 

Calomel' — 

for root maggot control, N.X. State 
637, ' 

use, Conn. State 66. 

Calorimetry, adiabatic, temperature control 
closet ^ for, 14, 

Calves— 

beef, fattening, Mich. 512; Ohio 513. 
.creep-feeding, Colo. 653 ; Miss. 364. 
'■.dairy, feeding on limited milk, Wyo. 
800.' ; 

: .fattening, 228; Mich. 364;' Okla. 654. 
feeding experiments, Colo. 612; Okla. 

' ' ' ' 661 . 

finishing for ' market,' W.Va. 797.' 

■',."' growth and dev.elopment, O'kXa. 662. 

■ intestinal disorders in, 811.. 

iodine' feeding,' 'value,' 229. ■ ' 

V.on': grain.' rations,., use of skim milk 
powder .In,. '807.."... 

.-raising' on mihiin'um. milk,. '.Mich. 370. 


Calves — Continued 

raising with dried skim milk, Washv 

Col. 85. 

truck and rail transportation to Oiiialias 
market, Nebr. 691. 
vitamin D rcqui.reii.u>nts, Pa. 518. 
water requirements, Idaho 369, 
winter rations for, Kans. 231. 
yearlings, and 2-year-olds, fatteiii'ug,. 
feed requirements, Wash. CoL 796. 
Cmnpoplex pyraiisiae n.sp., deseription,, 
652. 

Cancer — 

in Nicotiana hy^brids, 630. 
inheritance, 747. 
mammary, in hybrid mice, 605, 
susceptibility in mice, inheritance, 745v 
Cane bay v. kafir hay, feeding value, Kans.. 
232. 

Cannabis aativa, pests of, 635. 

Cannibalism in chickens, control, Wash- 

Col. 81. 

Canning industry, growing vegetables for, 

617. 

Cantaloupe, see Muskmeloii. 

Capillaria liepaticaj, experimental infection 
of rabbit with, 679, 

Capons, production, Okla. 654. 

Capsid bugs, control, 781. 

Carabid beetles, affecting strawberries, 781. 
Carbohydrate^ — 

metabolism, effect of vitamin G (B„), 

506. 

metabolism in birds, 867. 
Carbohydrates — 

accumulation in apples, effect of fruit 
thinning, 332. 

autumnal migration in apple trees, 
Mo. 46. 

in corn leaves, variations, S.Dak. 36. 
in vitro, attempted photosynthesis, 577. 
relation to pruning, bud formation, and 
fruiting, W.Va. 760. 
soluble, in apples, effect of nitrate ap- 
plications, 192. 

Carbon- 

are lamp, types and radiations, .568. 
cycle in' soil, 163, 451. 
dioxide — 

absorption by leaves, ' apparatus, 
for determining, 744. ■ 
assimilation, limiting' factors, 469. 
deficiency ■ in alkaline Boila, effect, 

• , Ariz. 306. 

disso,lYed in .plant . sap,' effect on 
.respiration measurements, Minn, 

28. . 

In 'Storage atmosphere,' effect o'n 
changes 'in fruits and' .vegeta- 
hies, '327. , 

.production 'rate^ of .'germinating 
, seeds, , temperature ' ' characteris- 
'tics, 744. 

treatment, of fruits '.and vegetables 
■ . for transit. ".'diseases/ .'U'.'S.|?»4«' 
203*' 
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Carbon— * ■Coiitinned 
disulfide — 

for wireworm control, 35S 
new microanalytical test for, 582. ' 
solid, capsules, tests on horses, 
503. 

elementary, in soil, 162. 
la organic compounds, determination, 
440. 

tetrachloride, toxicity for sheep and 
cattle, 672. 

Carbonates in soli, determining, review of 
methods, U.S.D.A. 13. 

Carnation— 

caterpillar, morphology, biology, and 
parasites, 78C. 
root rot, Colo. ' 626. 

Carnations — 

eiiltiire, effect of steaming soil. 111. 623. 
forcing with artificial light, effect, 192. 
new thrips enemy in Egypt, 783. 
variety tests, N.C. 474. 

Carotene— 

as source of vitamin A for chicks, 
368. 

effect on linoleic acid oxidation, 131. 
eciuivalent and apricots as sources of 
vitamin A, comparison, 864. 
ill flour, determination, Minn. 17. 
ill plant tissue and vitamin A potency, 
relation, ' 863. 

^ isolatio'ii, 140. 

isbmeriiaation by antimony trichloride, 
725.' 

vitamin A, and xanthophyll, separa- 
■ tkm, 724. 

Carp,' tooth, sex '' determination in, 74T. 
Carpet 'grass pasture, culture ' experiments, 
S.C. , 754. ; 

Carpoeapsa pomomllaj see Codling moth. 
Carrot— 

, , black 'rot, description,' 206. 

.'diseases in storage and' in transit, 54. 
'rust ' fiy,, notes, Mich. 331. 

^ ^ yellows,' transmission, Calif. 491. 
.'.'Carrots — '.' 

culture " expeiriments, Idaho 318. 

'.seed' germination, 44. '■ 

' .Spraying for leaf d,iseases, Ohio ,771. ■.. 

■ '" '"transit '. d'iseases,' effect of carbon di- 
' oxide, ',US.I).A, .203. ' . 

' 'variety tests, Idaho 818.. 

' ' vitamin 'G ' in, "861.. 

'.yfellow, ■ vitamin A' in, .659. '■ 

' . Cars, ' .'lo'ading;.: to re'duce ... transpO'rtation" 
." ".lo'S'Ses, .'111. 617.' ■ "' ■ , 

Casein, /'inamifacture,' .composition, 'and' con- 
: '.sumption'', '68.6, - ' 

'Cassava, analyses, 271. 

Cassia 'fl'orida , &nd Acad-a cofecM,. suita- 
.' billty as' lac; hosts, 785. . 

Castor 'bean tick, li'fe 'history 'and bionomics, 
'795, 

Castor oil 'fish, composition' 'O'f-oil, 291. 
Castration, effect on capacity "bf hypophysis ' 
to Induce 'Ovulation, 465. 


Casuanm paludosa^ polarity in, 744. 

Catalase — 

activity of army cutworm moths, 644. 
in agricultural products, 295. 

Cataract a^nd allied eye defects in mice, 

inheritance, 748. 

Catarrhal fever, malignant, of cattle, 670. 
Cats, tortoiseshell male, sterility among, 

606. 

Cattle — see also Calves, Cows, Heifers, 
Livestock, and Steers. 

and beef prices, comparison, Ohio 840. 
baby beef — 

and yearlings, comparison, III. 
653. 

production, Mont. 795. 
production, breeding as factor, 
Okla. 654, 

beef, breeding herd management, Miss. 
364. 

beef, feeding experiments, 111. 653 ; 
Kans. 231. 

beef, swmdes v. potatoes for, 798. 
beef, vitamin A reanirements, N.C. 
511. 

biting louse, control, 630. 
blood, hemoglobin in, 371. 
blood volume determinations, 815. 
breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad, 370. 
breeds, growth factors in, 746. 
cutaneous and subcutaneous nodules, 
histopathology, 249. 
dairy — see also Cows. 

advanced registry records, S.C, 
806. 

feeding and management in Puerto 
Rico, P.R. 370. 

feeding experiments, Utah 80S, 
fertility in, Me, 518. 
fetal development, genetic studies, 
111. 603. 

growth curves, 237. 
judging, Kans. 618. 

, of Beltsville herd, reproduction 
and health records, 'U.S.D.A. 
237. ' 

pasture management, N.C, 517, 
possibility of home-grown ration, 
Ohio 83., ■ 

, preparation of.' feeds for,, Ohio 83. 
protection from flies, Okla. 662, 

'; studies, Mich. 369. ' 
disease affecting legs, 249. 

'diseases in 'Tunis, 530.' , ' ' ' 
effect of amount of feed consumed on 
utilization of its energy, 230. 
effect of flies and fly sprays, 647. 
fattening, nutrient requirements, 228. 
fattening with rye, S.Dak. 76. 
feeder, grades, Pa. 511. 

'■.'feeding' experiments' ' with, ' flax 'straw, 
S.I)ak. 365. 

form, relation to milk production, Mich, 

' sro.' " 

'grubs, common and northern, 'control,, in' 
Canada, ;;'5'03'.,',' 

grubs," 'morphological' 'Studies,' '812,', ' 
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Cattle— Co® timiecl 

herd, management, Mont. T95 ; W.Va. 
797. 

ill Btirmu, iminnnixation against an- 
thrax, 527. 

iiiclustry in South Africa, treatise, 513. 
iijtra uterine clcv<‘l(>pment, 227. 
lice, notes, Idaho, 351, 
of Chosen, immune isoreaetions of 
blood, 376. 

plague, see Rinderpest, 
poisoning, see Livestock poisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and specifie 
plants. 

production on range, costs aud meth- 
ods, Colo. 687. 
protein requirements, 227. 
quality of carcass, effect of rations, 
N.C. 511. 

range, management, Fla. 77. 
registered Hereford, ages of sires and 
dams, 228. 

removal of retained fetal membranes, 
time edement, 37(5. 

spermatozoa, duration of life, factors 
affecting, 606. 

siisc('ptibility to Inoculations from 
tubercular skin lesions, Utah 244. 
ticks — -see also Ticks. 

control in New Houth Wales, 376. 
truck and rail transportation to 
Omaha market, Nebr. 091. 
watering and sheltei’ing, methods, 
Idaho 363. 

wild and domestic, inheritance of 
body form and skeleton, 604. 
winter' feeding, profits from, Colo. 087. 
with subcutaneous lesions, tuberculin 
sensitization in, 94. 
yearlings, : and 2-year-olds, fattening, 
feed recjuirements, Wash. Col. 700. 
zebu cross, ■ possibilities in North 
Australia, 665. 

Caulifiowei', vitamin C in, 801. 

Celeriac, vitamin C in, 801. ■ 

Celery— 

irasccts in Florida, Fiji. 67. 

leaf spots due to Heptorin, Mich. 491. 

, ' leaf tier, control, Fla. 366. 
looper, notes, Fla. 67, 
premature , seeding, Alont. 700;'' N.Y. 
.'Cornell 44. ■, 

seedlings, formaldehyde tinwl for, Ohio 
401. 

washing machine developed in England, 
082.,", 

, yellows,, Mich. 7,68. ' 
yellows', .resistant ' variety,' .Michigan. 
Golden, Midi. 491, 

.Cell— see, ateo Plant cells. 

: division ' processes, : energy emanation.' 
during, ,,:30. ■ 

, electrolytic, new type, ,579. 
muittplicatio'n, ."role ■''of,,''',vita,mln',B- 'in, ' 
', 420 . 


Cellulose — • 

decomposition, SOI. 

physics and chemistry, teelmology, 577. 
Centeterus alternecoloratus^ parasite of 
Asiatic rice borer, 507. 

Centipedes, control, III. 637, 

Oephaleuros nitfooidea^ notes, 62. 
Cephenomyia — 

auriharUs, studies, 70. 
problfer infest,ing deer, Mich. 376. 
proMfer, notes, Midi. 351. 

Corambycid beetles, Japanese, inimatiire 
stages and habits, 506. 

Cerambycidae, fermenting baits for trap- 
ping, 782, 

CeranihpiS diiw^ life history and control, 

647. 

Ceratitis capitafa, see Fruit fly, Mediter- 
ranean. 

Ccratophpllus fasciatus, see Hat fleas. 
Oeratostomella fimbriatmi, notes, N.C. 4S8. 
Cercoseptoria theae n.comb., proposed 
name, 213. 

Cercospora — 

apii cnrotaCf notes, Ohio 771. 
beiicola, spread, 206. 
cofteicoUi, notes, 488. 

North American species, host index, 
487. 

sorghii notes, 346. 
sp., notes, 769. 

C(‘real— - 

black rust problems, 54. 
diet, high, deficient in vitamin A, 
syndrome produced by, 707. 
.di.seasos, control, 53. 
disease, sy .notes, 'Mich. 340. 

. drill, new type, of force-feed, test, 83'6. 
ru.sts, control l)y Kolo dust, Minn. 63. 
rusts in Australia, 342.' 
smut, sec Smut and specific hosts. 
(^liu'cals— -SCO also Grain and specific grains. 
analytical yield studies, 755. 
competition with other crops, Wash. 

Col. '755. ' ' 

effect on teeth decay in children, 280. 
floral development, 1(59. 
for winter pasture,. Okla. ' 009. . . 

■ no-growth pivtehes, cause, 489, 490. 
varieties, registration in 'Germany, 755. 

■ variety 'tests, Nebr. 320. ; 

CeropUistes spp, in Australia, '785. 

Cestodes of birds in Cluiia, 7 78, 

Oestodes, studies, technic, 64. 
Ceutorhynchus tan on onion and garlic in 

.Texas, 351. 

Uhaetoptelius vosUtus, ' natural enemies, 

049. 

Chaitopfwf'its longipes n.sp., descriptipn, 
784. 

Changa, Mole cricket, 

'Character 'recombination . as 'genetic ' tool, 

■ 745 . 

Charcoal— 

'■ ' adsorption . from "' 'solutions, of '.''electro-', 
'''ly'tes 'by,';:.'Mich.':'720. 
value"' in poultry ..ration, ' Miss, ,364, ' '' ''' 
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Clieddar, chemical changes during 
ripening, N.Y, State 524. 

Cheddar, ripening, 242. 

Cheddar, ripening, role of aroma of 
starters, N.Y. State 524, 525. 
cloth, production of summer annuals 
under, 196. 

cottage, manufacture, improving, 
W.Ya. 806. 

cottage, manufaeture with dry sldm 
milk, 665. 

demand for, effect of business depres- 
sion, 690. 

effect of curd character of milk, Utah 
242. 

manufacture, composition, and com 
sumption, 660. 

manufacture, standardization of milk 
for, Idaho 369. 

manufacturing industry in Okialionia, 
placoi Okla, 662. 
ripening, 242. 

ripening in sealed package, 525. 

spreads, 'tests, 242. 

sweet curd cottage, Okla. 662. 

Swiss, quality, effect of different start- 
ers, 664. 

. CUeiJmpirura hmtiulosa in , Quebec, 824, 
Chelonm'cMloniSf.piivsLnltic. on Asiatic rice 
borer,'. 501, 
ebem'ical-— 

analysis, photometric, treatise, 729. 
research, relation to agriculture and 
home economics, editorial, 717. 
Cheaopodium oil- — 

for treatment of pigs affected with 
. worms, S.Dak. 811. ' 
from hybrid plants, properties, S.Dak. 
811. , 

Chermidae collection from New Zealand, 

„ ; 785.' 

CheiTies— ' ' 

, carbohydrate changes in, 327. 
growth and yield, relation to pruning, 

, W.Va. ,761.,, 

leaf' area, relation ' to 'set, .size, and 
, composition, Wash.Col. 760. 
of Switzerland, adaptation to various 
altitudes, 762. 

', poIIma.t.ip.n,'N.y. State 618, 762; Utah 
' ,.191; 'Wash.Col. '760.' ''' 

', 'preservation in "frozen state, 328. ■. 

'., ,sbur,: pollination, and, winter protec- 
', ' tion, '' Mont.' 760. , ' 

' / sour, 'pruning, .111. .618. 

', spraying :ex,p'er!ments, T.enn. 204.' 

■ transit ''diseases,' .effect' of carbon '.diox- 
" Me, U.8.D.A.:203. 

, use of ■hardy 'stocks "for, ' III.; 618. , 
varieties, early and late, embryogehy, 
"':"N.,X. state 618: 

', ''''':.,yi.tamitt:'U 'In, :'861. 

:.,Gher'ry— '. , . 

aphid, red and black, in Massachu- 
setts,' '69. .''./''.Y^ 

case bearer, notes, Mich. 853. 




Cherry — Continued. 

embryos, abortive, artificial culture, 

N.Y. State 618. 

fly, geographical distiibiition, 701. 
fruit fly, black, Mich. 351. 
fruit fly, control, 781. 
fruit fly, notes, N.Y. State 637. 
maggot, notes, Mich. 351. 
seedlings, chroinosoina! coiist'ltiition, 
N.Y. State 618. 

seedlingvS, size, effect on nursery 
grades, 50, 

seeds, germination, Utah 191. 
trees, effect of paraffining, pruning, 
and other storage treatments, 191. 
yellow leaf, effect of copper fluorine, 
Tenn. 204. 

Chestnut — 

borer, two-lined, notes, 639. 
sprouts, growth and mortality, 338. 

Chestnuts — 

culture in Italy and Switzerland, 765. 
wild, resistance to ink disease, 214. 

Chiasma formation in mice, sex differences 

in, 751. 

Chickens, see Chicks, Fowls, Hens, Poul- 
try, and Pullets. 

Chickpeas, analyses, 271. 

Chicks — 

balancing of rations by, 235. 
development of penis in embryonic 
stages, 606. 

effect of varying calcium-phosphorus 
ratio, 802. 

effectiveness of natural vitamin I) 
compared with irradiated products, 
368. 

feeding experiments, 658. 
growth differences, number required 
for demonstration, 515. 
growth rate, S.C. 796, 
growth rate, effect of sex, 803, 
growth rates on cod-liver oil v. sun- 
light, N.C. 511. 

leg bone deformities' due to high min- 
eral rations, 803. 

. ■ leg 'joint infection with pullorum' dis- 
eas'e, 677. , 

' leg weakness', in, 235. 

■liquid and' co.nde»sed milk for, 658, 
malformation 'of bones, etiological fac- 
tors, 516. ' 

.mineral requirements, Idaho 363 ; Tex. 
,' 616 . 

production 'and marketing, . treatise, 
'367. 

production costs, Mo. 81, 
protein nutrition, 367. 
protein requirements, 79. 

• raising in confl'nement,';Ariz. 795. 
rations for, Mich. 364 ; Miss. 364. 
Rhode Island Red, early and late feath- 
ering in, 317. 

size and composition of tibiae, effect of 
sex, 660. 

vitamin D requirements, Wash.CoL 797, 
vitamin supplements for, soluble, 227. 
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CliiW Healtli anc! Proteetion, White Hoose . 
Conference report on milk production and 
control, 273. 

Children— .S‘ce also Girls and Infants. 

Cliinese-American, basal metabolism, 
410. 

ptiysioiog'ical requirements, Mich. 410. 
teeth clecfiy, dietary control experi- 
ments, 711. 

t«3eth decay, effect of cereal-free diet 
rich ill vitamin D, 280. 

Children’s clothes, standards for comfort, 
simplicity, and self-help, U.S.D.A. 130. 
CMlo simples j see liice borer, Asiatic. 
Chinch bug — 

damage to foterita and kaflr, ir.S.D.A. 
467. 

notes, 111. 637. 

rela tion to climate and weather, 641, 
Chinese mantis, notes, Conn. State 66. 
ChiVes, vitamin C in, 8(51. 

Chlorates— 

for bindweed control, Wash.Col. 755. 
for weed control, 474. 

Chlorine- 

in fertilizers, effect on chlorine in and 
quality of tobacco, Ky. 318. 
traces, determination with benzidine, 
440. 

Chloroform, negative variation in Vitella 
produced bsg 401. 

Chlorophyll — 

deficiencies in sorghum, 750. 
synthesis in plants, formation of for- 
mic aldehyde during, 600. 
Chloroplasta in jjotatoes, formation .and di- 
vision, 311, 

Chlorosis — 

nature, cause,, and control, Utah 206. 
of trees, shrubs,' and plants, Idaho '342. 
of variegated plants, nature and trans- 
, mission, 627. 

Chocolate dclairs, food poisoning from, 282. 
ChorimgroUs ' auxiUariS:, see Cutworm, 
army, 

OhortopMki (Hldcrum:, see Seed-corn, maggot. 
Chromosome-— 

, closed X, o'.t DrosopMUif genetic be- 
Iiavior, 747, 

condguration In hybrids of Oenothera, 
fuilillment of 'predictions, 740. 
relations t.n Pomoideae, 178. 
rings in corn and Oenoth&ra, differ- 
ences, '602. 

X, of Drosophila, cytological map, 747. 
Chromosomes— , 

, aberrations In Drosophila, genetic and 
' cytological correlation, ■ 747, , 

. aberrations in due ' to transgenation, 

.'. '747. . 

. anatomy, NX .State '618. 
and phyiogeny .in' Orepis, '746. , 

... attached 'X, experiments, 7,46. .', 
behavior .and ' variation in . strawberry, 
749, 'y' /.O';'";": '' '' ' ■ 

co'hffgnrations, In a' species and 
'■ .:,crOBi'e.g/,'3X4..', ■, 


Chromosomes — Continued 

duplicating fragments, change in domi- 
nance of genes in, 746, 
in apples, constitutions, 464. 
in corn, 747. 

in corn, structural changes, 461, 745. 
in Bciara, selective segregation, 748. 
in teosinte and corn, crossing over 
betw^een, 462. 

morphological individuality, eonsemi- 

tion, 747. 

multiple association and fragments In 
Mosa, 746. 

number in Baptisia, Thermopsis, and 
Lathyrus^ 602. 

poleward movement, factors involved, 
31. 

ring-shaped, in variegated corn plants, 
correlation, 750. 
structure in Drosophila, 747. 
structure, regional differences in cross- 
ing over as function of, 747. 
variation in Crocus, 179. 
Chrysanthemum — 

plants, hardening off, Mich. 328. 
yerticillum wilt, Wash. Col. 709. 
Chrysanthemums — 

photoperiodism, 197. 
reducing day length for early blooms, 
196. 

Ghrysohoihrls femorata, see Apple tree 
borer, flat-headed. 

Chrysomela spp., notes, 409. 

Chrysomelidae of Oregon, catalogue, 048, 
Ohrysomphalm aurantU, sec Red seal e, 
California. 

Ghrysomyia spp., notes, 647, 

Ghrysopa — 

ploraliiinda, control of oriental fruit 
moth by, 69. 

nifllahris, control of oriental fruit 
moth by, 69. 

Chufa, industrial uses, 470. 

Church, rural, see Rural. 

Chui'ches in town-country communities, ac- 
tivities, Mich, 269. 

Cicada,, periodical, studies, S.C.,' 780, 
Oicadula divisa, see Leafhopper, six-spotted, 
GicaduUna mUla, inheritance of ability' tO' 
transmit a plant 'Virus, 466. 

Oimew lectuJarius, see Bedbugs. 

Oinara n.spp., description, 784, 

Cinchona diseases, notes, 769. 

Cirphis uniptmeta, see, Army worms. 

Citron mai seceo disease in ' Sicily, 496. 
Citrus — • 

and , ' poncirus 'hybrids,, .first', genera- 
tion, ancestral characters'' in,, ' 748. 
autotetraploids ■ in, , fruit , character- 
istics, 746. 

bug, larger, horned, in'' 'Queensland", ,784. 
by-products, new ' uses, .' for, . UXB.A. 
.' 17 .' .■' 

' : collar rot, types, ; 61. , ' .. „ 

'' dis'eases— ^eO'":alaO' '.Uemdny' Orange, etc. 

, .dusting .'equipment, '''77'0. . 
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Citrus — Continued j 

effects of manganese and iron deficien- ! 
eies, Calif. 459. 

embryo saCj nucellar buds developing 
in, 748 . 

Esperiment Station, progress of fer- 
tilizer trials, 483. 
experiments, 482. 

experiments in Soiitb Australia, 483. 
flora of China, botanical discoveries 
on, 482. 

fruits, coloring, 195. 
fruits in Japan, propagation, 482. 
industry, adjustment to changed busi- ■ 
ness conditions, 850. 
insects and mites, biology and control, 

, Calif, 498. 

insects, control, handbook, 498. 
irrigation. Aria. 826. 
juices, prepared, quality, factors af- 
fecting, Pla. 124. 

mal secco disease in Sicily, 212, 495. 
marmalade juice, preparation, 275. 
maturity tests, 484. 
rootstocks, experiments in California, 
764.' 

seedlings, variations, relation to root- 
stock selection, Calif. 51. 
trees, ' effect of sulfur, 62. 
trees, high and low yielding tenden- 
cies, continuity, 764. 
trees, standardization by propagation 
methods, 764. 
trees, water injury, 4SS. 

, variety tests, Ariz. 759. 
vegetative ' propagation, 764. 
whitefly, x^ee IVliitefly, citrus. . 
C'ladoeera, biparental inheritance, studies, 
749. 

Clmterogporiim'^ sp., notes, 495. 

Claws, diseases of, 826. 

Clay-— 

.compressibility increased .by remoilel- 
ing, ' 255. 

detemination in soils, new method, 20. 
hilltops, fertilizer plats on. Wash. 

' . Col. 734. 

■' points, o.uteroppin.g, covering with black 
. " soil, Wash. .CoL 734. 
soils,, utilization/ Vt. 298. ' 

suspensions, ' dilute, coagulation theory, 

, 447 .'.:/ 

Clays, ' Gezira/ ' exchange . capacity. . 739. , ■ 
Cleonus' .mendiciis, description, 795. ■ ' ■ 

Click beetles/ diseases, , 7,3. — 

Cilmate—- Sec uU& Aleteorology. 
of British Columbia/ 157. 
of East .Iiidlan and adjacent -regions, 
157.,' ^ ^ 

of northwestern ' 'United ■ States,' ,.588. ' ■■ 
Ciimatography, agricultural, of Bohemia, -.733. 
■Climatological data, gee . Meteorological ob-' 
servat'ions. 

Climatology — 

luatliematica,], and,' a.st,ronomicaI,- theory 
of climatic variations,, 157. ■ ■ '" 

-of free atmo'Sphere, 156, 


Olostridium — 

'botiilintm in, vegetables, effect of freez- 
ing 012 survival and toxicity, 560. 
'bottiUmm toxins, cause of duck sick- 
ness, 383. 

ioelehii, types in lamb dysentery, 673. 
Clothes moth, webbing — 
cage for, 351. 
effect of yeast, 636. 

Clover — 

alsike, production tests, Alaska Col, 

182. 

composition, effect of fertilizers, S.C. 

734. 

fertilizer experiments, Ark. 608. 

■ in limestone, valuation among, 111, 590. 
key for identification, 610. 

leaf beetle in southern Sakhalin, 648. 
leaf weevil, notes, Okla. 637. 
leafhopper, notes, U.S.D.A. 501. 
red — 

as orchard cover crop, Wash. Col. 
760. 

culture experiments, Idaho 318 ; 
111. 608. 

drying for hay, Minn. 35, 
inheritance studies, Tenn. 182. 
pollination by bees, Colo. 74, 
resistance to potato leafhopper, 
Ky. 354. 

response to inoculation, 111. 609. 
segregations in, 315. 
variety tests, Colo. 608; 111. 608; 
Tenn. 182 ; W.Va. 765. 
seed chalcid, notes, Utah 215. 

Siberian red, production tests, Alaska 
Col. 182. 

sweet, see Sweetclover. 
variety tests, Okla. 609. 
white, composition, 320. 
white, types, productiveness, 320. 
wild white, effect on meat producing 
capacity of temporary pasture, 320, 
Club work, see 4-H dairy clubs. 

Coal mining industry in Kentucky, 
U.S.D.A. 696. 

Coaptations in insects, treatise, 361. 

Cobalt relation to polycythemia in rats, 
129. 

Coceidae — 

of Japan, 502. 

■ ■ .para-sites, ■ new species, 662. , 

Coccidia of sheep and goats, 674, 

Coccidiosis — 

bovine, control with azamine, 629. 
caecal, control in chickens, Mich, 252, 
in fowls, 383, 676, 

in swine, ,382. ' - - 

studies, 533. 

Coccidium, fowl and pigeon, comparison, 

. '. 824.' . 

Coccinellidae, protective secretions, resem- 
blances, and natural enemies, 792. 
Cockroach, oriental-— 

effect of toxic gases on blood, 354. 

■ .'olfactory .responses..-:, to/'essteial- oils/- 

216 . 
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Cocfescomb disease, causal fungus, 62. 
Coc&sfoot— 

nationality trials, 319. 
tiller and root development, factors 
affecting, 319. 

Cocoa, keeping in suspension in chocolate 
milk, Olda. 662. 

Coconut- 

Committee entomological report, 781. 
leaf miner, studies, 782. 
leaf roller parasite, hosts of, 507. 
oil, Philippine, duty on, effects on 
American agriculture, 691. 
scale, studies, 782. 
spike moth, studies, 781. 
water, vitamin B complex in, 279. 
Coconuts, insects affecting in Malaya, 782, 
Codling moth — 

and orchard sanitation, 222. 
bait trap catches, improving, 636. 
banding for, tests, N.Y. State 637. 
bands, chemically treated, studies, 642. 
control, 361, 497; Colo. 636; 111. 637. 
deterrent effect of artificial light, Calif 
643. 

injury, effect of light traps, 787. 
life history in Nebraska, 356. 
new parasite, 361. 
notes, Idaho 351. 
relative to.x!city of dusts to, 222. 
response to light, N.Y. State 637. 
spray applications, timing, 221. 
spraying experiments with, 356. 
studies, S.G. 780. 

Cod-liver oil- 

concentrate, effect of feeding to cows, 
Ohio , 809. 

feeding, effect on eggs. Ark. 653, 
feeding to cows, effect on fat percent- 
age of milk, 809. 

feeding value for poultry, III. 654 ; 
Ky. 363;. S.C., 796. 

V. sunlight, effect on growth of chicks, 
N.G. 611. 

vitamin A .in, 277, 659. 
vitamin A in, methods of determining, 
434. 

vitamin D In, ,277. , 

Coffee— ' 

bea,n disease, cause, ' 488. 
bean .weevil in stored cacao, 498. 

Mack root fungus, '776. 
bug, notes, 488. , 
capsid b'ug, control, 784. ■ 

■ fungi parasitic on, 488. 

mealybug research, 784, 

' EcUrotium dlBeMd. in British ' Guiana,. 
■ .63.3, 634. ' 

Coke ovens, lead from, poisonous to live- 
stock, '.376,.,":, 

OolaspU ' ’brwinm^ see ' 'Grape ; , colaspis. , 
Coldframes, theory, ' 258. 

'OoleopMra'—' 

MrlceUas'W-IMxaU case;; bearer., 

Pistol' .case bearer. ' 

' ' prmieUa^ ; Aote's, ' Mich. ■ 351. ' 


Coleoptera — 

of India, immature stages, ,792. 
of Utah, 224. 

reproductive system, structure and de- 
velopment, 647. 

Collards — 

la calcium nitrate, pH-molar rate rela- 
tion for, 311. 

structural responses of roots in cal- 
cium nitrate, 311. 

Colleges, see Agricultural colleges. 
Colletotriclmm — 

falcatzim, notes, 60. 
gloeosporioides on papa w, 488. 
hibisci on HiMsmts, 48S. 

Uni^ notes, N.Dak. 344. 

Colloidal behavior of soils, lav^^s, 592, 739. 
Colloids from soil groups, fractionation, 
composition, and hypothetical constitu- 
tion, U.S.D.A. 20. 

Gollyria caleitrator, superparasitism by, 

661 . 

Color — 

gold, in chickens, inhibitor in, 748, 
in milk, effect on marketability, 240. 
in vegetative organs, relation to 
physiological phenomena, 458, 
inheritance — 

in Bellary sheep, 604. 

in Bi'assica., 747. 

in horses, 228. 

in,, oat hybrid grains, 315. 

"in pigs, mode of, 604, 
in swedes and turnips, relation to 
identification of stocks, 179. 
of hair' in swine, 604. 
of Karakul rams In cirossbreeds, 
604. 

of lint in upland cotton, 33. 
of millet anthers, 34. 
removal from solutions, 580. 

Colorado Station, notes, 875, 

Colorado Station, report, 716. 

Colts— 

draft, rations, 228. 
grown on limited grain rations, Mo, 78. 
weaning draft, raising, liberal v. lim-' 
ited rations, Mich. '233, 
Oolumblformes of North America, 777, 
Comraunities—see ulso Rural communities, 
of Louisiana, organising, 567. ' ' 
Community ' organisiations, membership re- 
' lations, Va. 120. ' 

Concrete — 

hltuminous, on Connecticut Avenue ex- 
perimental' road, U.S.'D.A. 256. 
cement, on Connecticut Avenue Experi- 
mental Eoad, value, U.S.D.A. 389. 
containing breeze and clinker aggre- 
' gates, effect on 'Steel, 256. "' 
elas'tie properties, ' effect of ' aggregate, 
'and ^ other variables, 829.:,' 

,' hair cracks in, , Colo. 679.' 

masonry' walls,'' strength after stand- 
ard fire exposure, 829, 

'■mixture.,, 'fl'exural' strength, test®, fac- 
tors "affeet'i'hg, '831, '■, , 
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C OB cret e — Con t in u efl ' 

pacing work, batching ' plant in, 
U.S^D.A. 103., 

soil bins for study of fertilizer re- 
sponse, W-Va. 734. 

Ccmiferoiis-— ■ 

cuttings, rooting response to stimu- 
lants, 52, 

seedlings, germination and growth, ef- 
fects of supplemental water, Ark. 
623. 

seedlings, new transplant , hoard for 
handling, Minn. 52. 

Conifers,, tests at Wooster, Ohio 623, 
Connecticut State Station, notes, 139. 
Connecticut Storrs Station, report, 283, 
Conoeephalus saltator — 
notes, 502. 

on pineapples In Hawaii, 500. 

ConophoUs ameriGana on red oak, 495. 
Conorlipnchus mendiGUS, description, 795. 
CGnotmoJiGlm ci*atae< 7 i, see Quince curculio. 
CoiiotraoJielus nenuphar^ see Plum curculio. 
Gontdrinia pyrivora, see Pear midge. 
Cookery, experimental, treatise, 559. 

Cooking science, recent developments in, 
123, 

Cooking with electricity, Me. 671. 
Cooperation — see also Agricultural cooper- 
ation mid Marketing., 

te.aching in public schools,' 851. 
Cooperative^ 

. . ' organization, in India, 120. ' 

organizations in Virginia, economic 
: study, Va. 268. 

, .purchasing . and ' marketing, organiza- 
tions' in New York State, N.Y. Cor- 

■ ■'.;neil 847. 

Cooperatives In United States, papers on, 

Omperia. mmiasteri n.sp., description, 251. ■ 
Copper — ■■ 

action in iron metabolism, 702, 703. 
action on utilization of iron for hemo- 
globin formation, 859.' 
deficiency,' effect /on fruit trees, 193. ■ 
.effect . on iron .metabO'li.sm, 128, ■ 

. effect, on yeast grow,th, 174., 
erythropoietic action, role of iron in, 
', 1 ,','^ 413. ' 

''fiiioiine,i ", taeffieiency , '. fO'r ' control .■,of 
: ' '.cherry , .'yellow'" leaf, , Yenn. ,204. . 

■ in" 'Bord'eaux-lead'' "arsenate ■ mixtures, 

■ , ' dete,rminatioE, ,' 442, , 

' , necessary supplement . to' iron,, In. pre- 
venting'' ' anemia,, ,'129. , 
poisoning ' in sheep, '816. 
red oxide of, as seed treatm6nt;for 
d'amplng-off,N.Y.',State"627.''„'- 
requirements' of green plants,,. 174.,' 
significance in nutrition, Ky. '413. 
sulfate, application to ' ' muck " soils, 
Mich. 734.. 

.sulfate, effect 'On color .and , thickness 
o,f , 0.111011 scales, 45. 

sulfate monoliydrate dust for ", tomato' 
seed treatment, N.Y. .State 209. '' ■■■■ 


Copra, Philippine, duty on, effects on 
American agriculture, 691. 

Coprophagy, effect on assay of vitamins, 

866. 

Corcyra cepJialonica in stored cacao, 498. 

Corn — 

and hog surplus of Corn Belt, 843. 
and legumes, interplauting, Ark. 008 ; 
Miss. 34, 319. 

■ and Oenothera^ chromosome rings in, 
differences, 602. 

and soybean nilxtu'ce as sole ro'oghage 
for milk production, S.C. 806. 
and soybeans, interplanting, 41 ; N.C. 
468; Ohio 610. 

and tankage, feeding value for pigs, 
228. 

and teosinte hybrids, studies, 462. 
and Tripsacum hybrids, genetic and 
cytological studies, 747. 
bacterial stalk rot at Pusa, 492. 
beneficial effect of potatoes in rota- 
tions, Mont. 324. 
billbug, studies, S.C. 780. 
borer, European — 

behavior, relation to planting rate 
of corn, 223. 
control, Conn. State 65. 
control by machinery, U.S.D.A. 
113. 

control, plowing for, 111. 679. 
host plants in southeastern Michi- 
gan, 223. 

insect parasites and predators, 
786. 

new parasite in Europe, 652. 
notes, N.Y.State 637. 
pupal stage, parasite of, U.S.D.A. 
650. 

breeding, 753; Colo. 60S; Ey. 318; 
Miss. 319;. Okla. 609; Tenn. 182,; 

■ W.Va., 755; Wasb.Col. 754. ' ' 
breeding for oil and protein, III. 608. 
breeding for re-sistaiice to European 
corn borer, Mieh. 319. 
breeding, parent-progexty correlations, 
611. 

.. chromosomal' interchange In,. 745. 
chromosomes', cytological studies,' T4T. 
chromosomes, structural changes in, 

■' '745, , ' 

cob rot, notes, 344, 769. 
cost of production, 111. 686. 

■ cracked, ' v. cracked- wheat ' for ' cows, 
Ey, 370. 

ero'sses' and- varieties,' .relative ' varia- 
'■ ^^billty,',' 756. , . 

culture experiments, '■ Ark. ' 608;,' IlL' 
608'; " Okla. .609 ; ,S.C. " 754 ; ' -Tenn. 
■182';''Wyo.'755. . 

culture in Iiawton, Oklahoma, region, 

, :U.S.D.A.',:467: 

,' damaged.'.., by' hail, .re.cGvery, 111.,, 608,-' '- 

duster, experimental, 351. 
ear worm, biology, N.C. 497. 
ear worm, control, IlL 637. 
ear worm, notes, N.Y.State 637. 
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Corii—ContiBned 

effect of legumes on, Ark. 608. 
feeding value, effect of fineness of 
grinding, 228, 

feeding value for iiuiles, Miss. 364. 
feeding value for pigs, Pa. 611. 
fertiliser experiments, Ark. 608; 111. 
608; ICy. 318; Miss. 34, 298, 319; 
N.C. 452; Tenn, 182; W.Va. 755. 
for fattening Iambs, Tex. 656. 
from Manelinria, stnictnral change in 
chromosomes, 461. 

gametes in, complete elimination of 
classes, 74S. 

green manures for, S.C. 754. 
ground, v. wheat self-fed to lambs, 
palatability and feeding value, 228. 
harvesting machinery, S.Dak. 826. 
hogging down, Mont. 796, 
home-produced, use In diet, 111. 698. 
husking, reducing' costs, III. 113. 
hybrids, cytological behavior, 602, 
improvement, 111. 608, 
in northern home, N.Dak. 37. 
in rotations, effect on potato yield, 
Mont. 323. 

inbred and crossbred strains, resist- 
ance to drought and heat, 37. 
inbred lines, testing in crossbred com- 
binations, 32. 

Inheritance of reaction to Qi'b'berella 
sauMnetiij Minn. 55. 
inheritance studies, , Term. 182. 
interaction of specific genes determin- 
ing' sex in, 747. 

interchange in, giving low sterility and 
chain configurations, 461. 
intercropping, S.C.. 764. 
irrigation experiments, Wash.Col. 755. 
leaf aphid, hiology and control, 
U,S.D.A. 217. 

leaf aphid, notes, Okla. 637. 
leaf aphid, : vector of , yellow dwarf, 
602, 

leaves, carbohydrates in,' variations, 

.. ,aDak'.,86.' 

meal, yellow, as source of vitamin A 
for chicks, 'Miss, ,364., 

■Mendelian ratios in,' modification, '3i', 
minimum concentrations of aluminum 
toxic to', ■ 741, 

oil, effect on milk and biitteiffat' pro- 
, duction, ,621. 

..physiologic' studies, . use, .of 'expressed ' 

. sap in, .169, '■ 

pickers, '.mechanical, costs 'and perform- 
' ance, '. ■ 

''' . pigmentation' ■ in, ■ A .; 'S.er.ies of . . allelo- 
' . m.orphs'...ln, 31, 

' ..pinking, in, ' 771, ' ■ ' 

■ ,. .plant,'. : inorganic ■ nitrogen in, ' ' .deter- 
' minatlon, 166,.' 

plant sap, chlorine in, effect of for- 
';'.;."tilis5ers, '26*' 

plan'.'ter'.s,.'':''''.tertiliaer':'-pla'cem'e " 'tests' .' 
''with, 641. 


Corn — Continued 

planting rate, relation to borer injury, 

223. 

premiums for color, value, III. 686. 
production with mechanical power, Pa. 

636 . 

response to different soil preparations, 

Mont. 754. 

root aphids, notes, III. 637, 
root rot in Philippines, 627. 
root worm, effect of crop rotation, 111. 

637 . 

roots and micro-organisms, association, 

166 . 

rot fungi, moisture limits, 111. 626. 
salad, vitamin C in, 861. 
seed, stage of maturity for selecting, 
III. 608. 

seed treatment, 769 ; 111. 626 ; Okla. 

609 . 

seedlings absorption of ammonia and 
nitrate by roots, 458, 
seedlings, inbred strains, vigor in, re- 
lation to catalase activity, 470. 
selfed lines, reaction to smut, inherit- 
ance, W.Va. 462. 

shelled, feeding value, Colo. 801 ; Utah 

799 . 

shifting demand for, 689. 
silage, see Silage. 

smut reaction, manner of inheritance, 

746 . 

smut, reaction to, Minn. 55. 
starch, hydrolysis, 12. 
sweet, see Sweet corn. 

tassels, reversal of sex expression in, 

' 

tillering in, Ark. 608. 
time of plowing under cover crops for, 
Ark. 60S. 

variegation in, relation to ring-shaped 
chromosomes, 750, 

variety tests, Ariz, 753 ; Ark. 608 ; 
Colo. 608 ; 111. 608 ; Mich. 319 ; Miss. 
34, 319 ; Mont. 75.3 ; N.C. 468 ; Nebr. 
320; Okla. 609; , Pa. 468; S.C. 764 ; 
Tenn, 182; Utah 188 ; W.Va. ' 766 ; 
Wash.Col. " 764 ; Wyo. 765. 
yellow, feeding' value for 'chicks, 668, ■ 

■ yellow, germs, value for lactation, 111. 
704 . 

' yellow V. white, for chicks, S.C. ' '796. 

yield, effect of pollen source, 37. 

'■ yield, effect of removal of tassels, '37. '. 

' yield, effect of smut, '.Minn.; '65. 

Cornell University, notes, 426, 876. 
Cornstalk— 

. . ash and' residues, 'fertilising ''value, 'HI. 
,'' 609 ." , 

beetle,' rough-headed, studies, ,Ark. .636. 

' borer, southern,: : studies, 8.0., '780. , . 
Corpora lutea-" 

" ' beta .h'Orm.one of, test, , 752," ; 

^ extract, "inhibition of ^'.oestrum 'by,"',„T63,,, "' 
:.Corp,0rin',""'''effect ,,oh "'growth ': of, ..mammary'', 
gland "O'f '..rabbit,. , 
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Corrosion—, 

of tin plate container by food products, 

, 296. 

problems, protective painting for, 680. 
Vorticlmn — 

iniHmni, notes, 62. 

v(i!jmn on tomatoes in transit, U.S.D.A, 
347. 

(Joryneha^terui m— 

notes, K 5 ^ 375. 

sp., production of vitamin A by, 415. 
CorythucJia cUiata, hibernation, Conn. State 
65. ■ 

Cotton — 

American Upland, production of muta- 
tions in, 746. 

angular leaf spot in Egypt, 629. 
axjbid, biology, N.C. 497. 
aphid, studies, Miss. 351. 
application of allotment plans to, 851. 
as foundation material for hooked, rugs, 

- U.S.D.A. A35. 

bacterial leaf spot, control, Okla. 626. 
blackarm disease, 492. 
boll weevil, see „ Boll weevil, 
bollworni, . see Bollworm. 

■ breeding, . Aria.': 753 ; Miss. 319 ; N.C. 
468 ; Okla. 609 ; Tenn. 182. 
breeding and genetic studies, Ark. 608. 
contabescence of anthers in, 757. 
cooperative marketing associations, af- 
filiated with agricultural credit cor- 
porations, tl.S.D.A, 401. 
cost of production, N.C. 545; S.C. 
840. ■ ' 

culture experiments, Ark. 608; Miss. 

319 ; N.C, 468 ; Okla. 609 ; S.C. 754 ; 

, . Tenn, , 182. . . 

culture in French West Africa, 611. 
culture in Lawton, Oklahoma, region, 
U,S.B.A. 467. ' : ' 

/diseases, seed treatments for,' Miss. 34. 

, effect ' of winter legumes, , Ark. 608. 
fabrics, . chara'Cteristics, relation' to 
'■■price,. 'Ohio '135. " 

fertilizer experiments, Ark, 608; Miss. 

' ' ' '34, .298, '319; N.C. 452'; Okhi, 609.; 
kS.C. 754; Tenn. 182.' ' . 
fertilizer placement, i m p o r t a n c e, 

U..S.B,'A,:26. '''., .."i' ' i' ,' 

liber, effect of soil type and fertilizers, 
Ark. 608. ' 

'■ '■'■',■■', "■iter'vre.search, '4.22''.; '''..N.C.,' 468.'."' 

fiber, variation in properties/ relation 
to position on seed, 873. 
fibers, length and structure, S.C. 754. 
folioiving ■', winter legumes,, 'Miss..' '319.' 
for oil and protein, selection, Ark. 608. 

, grades 'and: 'Staple .lengths,. .in different: 

regions.' of 'State, N'-C. ■' "545. ■. 
grades and' .staple' lengihs, . relation to 
prices received by farmers'. Ark. 117. 
green manure .for, 'Okla. 'fiOO. ' 

■' haryestlng,' ina.chinery,'' ' history, Tex, 

' 105. 

■in the seed,, sales, '' Okla. 686. 


Cotton — Continued 

inheritance studies, M.iss, 319; N.C. 

■ 468 ; Tenn. 182. 

irrigation requirements 'in San Joa- 

■ quin Valley, Calit 470. 

Inbor and power costs, Ark. 686. 
leaf bugs, studies, Miss. 361. 
leaf curl, vector in Southern Nigeria, 
629. 

leaf spot, cause, 488, 

lint, strength and uniformity, Okla. 

609. 

lint, studies, Tenn. 182. 
machinery, studies, Ark. 679. 
manufacture, technology, 422. 
marketing, S.C. 840. 
mills, buying practices and demands, 
S.C. 841. 

nutrients, relation to abscission of 
young bolls, Ariz. 753. 
of India, fiber studies, 872. 
of India, standard, technological re- 
ports, 134. 

Oklahoma, grade and staple length, 
Okla. 686. 

plant inoculations, technic, 215. 
plant, physiology, 170. 
plant, treatise, 321, 
planting tests, Ariz. 753. 
plats,, moisture determinations, 740. 
production, soil and climatic environ- 
ment, Ariz. 753. 

production under irrigation in the 
Sudan, 38. 

quality, effect of ginning after arti- 
ficial drying, U.S.D. A. 38. 
research, S.C. 754. 

root development in certain soils, La. 
'■ ■ . ''757.' ' ' 

root rot fungus, distribution in soil 
and plant tissues, 630. 
root rot, notes, Calif. 491. 
sampling for fiber properties, 872. 
stMMi, see Cottonseed, 
seedling blights and boll rots, tamtrol, 
Ark. 626. 

. . .'•''eedling' growth, ' 8,"C. ' 754. ' 

. 'Size, of seed" tests,'' Okla. 609, ' 
soil acidity and use of limestone for, 
, ■ ac. 734.' 

..'soreshin and nematodes,. S.C. 772. 
spacing''test's,'Miss.'' 34. 

Stainer of Peru, 641. 

: ■' Staple .lengths, "grade.a, 'and tenderabil- 

■ Jty,:'B'.C. ''840. ' 

'■' 'Stapling,,' 282."',' 

'statistics, 'U.S.B.A. '120.': .','' 

■ 'Texas .'root '.'rot,. Ariz.' 768.' 

time of picking 'tests,: ' S.C. 754. '"/ 
■,;Uplan'd, '"'inheritance of ,'llnt.;":co.l'ors', 33., " 
varieties, cold resistance of seedlings, 

varieties, registration, 609. 
variety tests, Ark. 471, 608; Miss. 
34, 319 ; N.C. 468 ; Okla. 609 ; S.C. 
754; Tenn. 182, 
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C<Mxm— Con t i Bii t* (1 

wilt, studies, Ark. 626 ; Teiui. 204. 
yield and weather in Texas, ,19. 
Cottonseed— 

by-products, effect on uninmlH and 
products, Olda. 654. 
cake, feeding %^alue, Colo. r>i2 ; Mont. 
795. 

cake for fattening Iambs, Tex. 656. 
cake V. grain, feeding value, Kans. 
231. 

drier, description, U.S.D.A. 10(5, 
driers, types, U.S.D.A. 113. 
germination, efflect of soil moisture and 
temperature,. S.(l 754. 
hulls and bay as roughages for 
heifers, Tex. 84. 

hulls, value for mules, Miss. 364. 
meal and peanut meal v, sesame meal 
for lambs, 228. 

meal as corn supplement for bogs on 
green pasture, S.C. 706. 
meal tm source of protein, Mich. 370. 
meal, effect on dairy products, Okla. 
662. 

meal fed pigs, nitrogen balanc(\ 228. 
meal, feeding value, 227; N.C. 511; 

Okla. 664, 661; Utah 700, 
meal, feeding value for young calves, 
S.C. B06. 

meal for baby chick.s, Okla. 654. 
meal for laying bens, Miss, 364. 
meal for steer calves, amounts, 228, 
meal, nutritional value, Pa. 518.: 
meal, studies, Ohio. 77. ■ 
meal v. soybean oil meal for pasture- 
. . .fed steers, lil, 653. 
meal, value for mules, Mias. 364, 
rate of oil development in, Okla. 654. 
treatment, Miss. ■ 310. ; N.C. 487. 
treatment with organic mercury com- 
pounds, Miss. 340, 

Cottony-cushion s.ciile in Puerto lUco, 355. 
Coumarin in swectcdover,' breeding for, ' 
W.Ya. 7.66. ^ 

Country—we afao Burah' ' ■ . ' ' 

' Ulfe Conference, American, " proceed- ■ 
ings,.. 647, . ' 

County government---- ,, 

..papers on,. 112. 

. '.problem in administrative organissa*' 
647.' ' 

Co'unty , welfare ■ departments,' development, 

■.648.';; 

Cover .crops* — , ' 

Tor apples, W.Va,' 761. . 

.for., 'corn 'and rice, time ; of .plowing' 
under, Ark. 608. 
for peach orchards, Ky. B28. 
for vegetables, 111. 617. 
semipermanent, for orchapd,s,: ,479. , 
summer and winter, Miss. 298. 
summer, in Tineapple orange grove. 


Cowpeas— 

for green manure, pla'iiting tests, Arte. 

763. 

for seed and hay, Ark. 608. 
variety tests, Okhi. 609 ; S.C. 754. 
(.lowper’s gland reactioi'i to castration and 
to sex-hormone conditions, 181. 

Cows—acc aim Calves, Cattle, anS Heifers, 
and bulls of same breed, comparison, 
618. 

beef, wintering, Mont. 795. 
blood, before and after parturition, 
chemistry, 87. 

calcium and phosphorus assimilation 
by, S.C. 806. 

calcium and phosphorus metabolism in, 
809. 

calcium and phosphorus requirements, 
Vt. 370. 

digestion experiments, recovery of ex- 
creta for, N.H. 75. 

fed irradiated yeast, antirachitic value 
of milk from, 132. 
feeding experiments, Miss. 370. 
Holsteiii-Friesiau, gestation period, 86. 
iodine feeding, value, 229. 
lactating, mineral metabolism, 227. 
mammary system, relation to produc- 
tion, Wash. Col. 806. 
milk production, sec Milk production, 
nutritive requirements, 227. 
reproductive organs, diseases, 92. 
scrub, grading up, Okla, 662. 
udders, see Udder, 
water consumption, Idaho 369. 
watering, drinking cups v. outside 
tank, Iowa 230. 
wintering, Utah 612. 

Crab meal, feeding value for pigs, N.C. 641. 
(bmuberries— - 

nutrient requirements and histology, 
481. 

raw and cooked mountain, vitamin C 
in,-'861.' ' , ; , 

stomatal apparatus, 195. 
thickness of cuticle in, 60. 

Cranberry— 

■ bogs, damage by &0lerot.inia ' oruGoeoi, 
Wash. CoL 769. ' 

bogs under ice, o'xygen "deficiency in 
water of, 621. ■ 

flreworm, control, Wash .CoL 780. 

■root worm ' as apple" pest, N.Y.State 

V 

Crates,, wooden, strength and rigidity, ■, de- 
, ■ sign factors' 'in,.' TJ.S.D'.A, 686. , ' 

Cream—' 

bottled, milk serum separation from, 
■■ 374 1 'Mich. '806.. 
buying by grade, 111. 661. 

■ 'for butter’ making, g,rading,. Wash. ■ Col., 

89;' 

frozen, use in ice cream, 374. 
homogenization, incorporation of air 
during, 810, 

■ in shipment, effect of type of can, 

■ V''; :^.Ya.' '806. ■ 
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Cream—- CoBti».ued 

increasing viscosity, temperature treat- 
ment, N.Y. State 240. 
line formation, Pa. 518. 
mamifactiire., composition,, and con- 
sumption, 666. 

neutralized, detection In ice cream, 
Okla. 662. 

puffs, food poisoning from, 282. 
refrigeration on ' the farm, effect on 
quality of butter, Oreg. 241. 
stations, efficiency in cream collection, 
Idaho 404. 
studies, Mich. 370. 

supply of Greateiv Providence, E.I. 551. 
whipping properties, 111. 661. 
Creameries, cooperative — 
notes, Okla. 686. 

organization and operation, Kans. 552. 

. use of steam in, Vt. 391. 

Creatine of muscle in nutritional muscular 
dystrophy of rabbit, 564, 

Creeping Jennie, control, S.Dak. 754, 
Gremastus hymmim in Hawaii, hosts of, 

. , 507. ' 

Grepis nimeensis and Orepis sctoaa hybrids, 
and^ .derivatives, 746. ■ 

Cricket, field, control, 216. 

GrornSj, chromosome variation in, 179. 
Crop-^, ■■■ ,■: 

acreage, regional shifts in, U.S.D.A. 

gleanings for wintering cattle, N.C, 51 1 . 
mixtures, tests, Idaho SIS. 
reports, U.S.D.A. 119, 266, 406, 555, 
■■■;, ■ 648. 

rotations, see Rotation of crops, 
yields, effect of legumes and of pastur- 
ing livestock in rotations, Mont. 754. 
yields, effect of manganese deficiency, 

: :307., . 

yields, relation to available phosphorus, 

',, 740 ... 

Crops— see also Forage crops, Root crops, 

■ ■■ sped fio crops, ^ 

adapted to Lawton, Oklahoma, region, 

, L.S.D.A, 467. 

composition, effect of fertilizers, Wash. 

■ Col. '453. 

■drying,,. III., ;679. '. 

" growth, effe'ct' of manganese and cop-- 
■ ■ '-per,^ S.C. 734. , ■ 

improved, introduction and distribu- 
tion, Mont 753.'.',.: ' 
in Frairie Provinces'., of": Canada,- cost 
■ ' ■ "Of production,,,; :'d87,"'' 

■ ,irriga,'tion', .. 'critical period, ■' for . need -,■ of ^ 

■ ■ ,water,,'Golo.'' -608. ■ , 

, , ■ of Sco.tland,' effect "of,, environment, 46S.-’ 
' pro,duction, ■ and - soil moisture, 44,8. ■, 

'. quality, effect of fertMzers, 182. 

', response' to fallo'w, -and to, ,continuoos 
-culture, Mont. 754. 

- , variety -and' strain tests,, '"Me. 474.: ' 
yields, III. 25., . 

jueMs, effect o,f ■ -fertilizers,' Wash.Col. 
463. ■ 


Crossing over — 
analysis, 749. 

in Drosophila, mechanism, 745, 746. 
in mice, sex differences in, 751. 
mechanism, 746, 

Grossotarsus grcvilleae, notes, 793* 
Crotalarla, variety tests, N.C, 468; S,C. 

754. 

Crows, intelligence of, 777. 

Crucifers, cytology, treatise, 175. 
Cryptognatlm sp., notes, U.S.D.A. 219. 
Gtenarytaimy new genus, erection, 785. 
Cucumber beetle — 

spotted, effect of duals, inert and toxic, 
648. 

striped, hibernation and records of 
spring food plants, 216. 

Cucumber — 

downy mildew, cause and source of in- 
fection, Mass. 206. 
powdery mildew, control, 363. 
Cucumbers— 

dying after excessive use of nitrate of 
soda, Colo. 626. 
effect of phosphorus, Mont 760. 
fermentation studies, , Mich. 731. 
fertilizer experiments, 111. 617. 
monograph, 475. 
varieties, N.Y.State 617. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Cucurhita-— 

dimensional traits, genetic basis, 748. 
shape changes during fruit develop- 
ment, 603. 

Gulex-^ 

pipiem, irradiation of larvae and 
pupae, effects, 788. 

pipiens, larva and pupa, effect of 
chemicals at various temperatures, 
788. 

spp., transmission experiments by, 639. 
GuUcoides dovei n.sp., description, 503. 
Cultivators, knife sled, modifications, Okla. 
Panhandle 681, 

Culture media-, , Esmarch, mechanical spin- 
ner for, 8. 

Gupresms arizonioa, galU on, Ariz. 768. 

Currants — 

black, vitamin C in, 861. 

■ dried, , vitamin ,C in,- ROl. 

- selection and , , testing, , Alaska , Col- 
- 181 .-' ' ^ 

■ ■■ ■■ transit, diseases, ' effect of earhon diox- 
ide, U.S.D.A. 203. 
varieties, identifleation, 184. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Cutworm— 

■army, catalase activity" in "moths, 644. 

' ' ' army, moths," .unidire'ctional flight, re- 
lation to estivation, 787. 
black, in Egypt, 502. 
pale western, life history and control. 

Okla.Panhandle 787* 
pale western, prediction of increase in 
Montana, 357. 

■''^spotte^','4n';:lduthern , '-■; 
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Ciitworiiits— 

cllnibiiif?, key, TO. 
climbiiigv notes, Mieh. oot. 
notes, Fla. 67 ; 497 ; Mont. 780. 

Gypenis, ertible, iridiisiriHi uses, 
Cyrtaeoisthacrinj'ie ^rraHsii<ipper.s, ortntrol, 
S.Dak. 780. 

^-Cystine, barium salt of, preparation and 
propcrtIc'B, dvijk 

Cystine, oxidalion in aoUl solution, 4;M. 
Cytology, recent: Juivainn's In, 7'll), 

DmtyUfi glcmsraia^, grt:nvti:i, efCert oT eat- 
ting, 920. 

Dairy- 

barn, pen, utility and separate milk- 
ing . room, 'Mlcli. 826. 
breeds, Yarialioius In milk enei'gy I’or- 
innlas for, 111. 661. . 
cattle and drilry cows, are Cattle ana 
Cows. 

farm' ma.iiag'(:*me:nt, it’actore affi'ethig, 
851. 

farms in Florida, economic study, Fla. 
,,.397. . 

farms, irrigated, practices affecting rc- 
tnrriB, Mont. 306. 

herd graded up and improved, records 
, of production and costs, Wyo. 866. 
iierds, 'Variations in breeding ellieiencv. 
Idaho 369. 

indn.stry of ,AustraIia, 688. 
liKlust,ry of New Zealand, eo,mpt*titlV(.! 

position, IJ.S.D.A. 406. 
prodnets— 

flavor In, studios, W.Va.' 806. 

' froM,, use of ,fro«en fruit ' in,- 
Maas. 407. 

' judging, Calif. 664. 

, lipase ' in, inactlvafion, 241. 
marketing in England and -Wales,' 
117. , , . ' 

(I'uality, amino acid titration ■ iis 
test, S.'Dak. 806, 

progress : siiown Iw herd, improvement 
associat,i,ons, M:iclu 23B. ■ ' ■ 
refrigeration studies, N.C. 518. 

", ai res, SCO ,B«lIa '■.and Slros. 
stable stnn(lardii5atlo,n, temperature 
control itnto In, \ 644 
' statistics, , "II, B.D.A. 120. 
studies, Mich. ,370. 

Dairying, #60 also ' Creamer h-s, Butter, Milk,- 
' €tO. 

'm siipplemeBtary mUerprlBe to, cotton,' 
''faming, N.C. 618.',' ' 

, '-in western , Nevada, Nev. 397.,'' 
Dairymen, replies ' to ciu'estionnai,re, from, 
,.Me. ,'671. '. 

'',',Damping-o.ffi co,ntrol, ' .N.Y.Stat'e. 627. , ' 
Danthonia, taxo'noinic .position and agricul- 
tural characters, 611. 

JDapfuiia^ gr.owth rate,. 'inheritance, .'746.'. 
'•■Dmgnmra''' 

','l)ate~-'^ ,,' , ' 

Urmhiotm..' ',':lea£' .',',spot... -on, . .AriZ', ■' 


Da te-~Coni.in lied 

palm, metaxenia in, 747. 
seedlings, Deglet Noor, flowering and 
fruit characters, Arte. 769. 

Dati'S 

mineral composition, ,274. 
response to rains and high humidity, 

Arijj. 759. 

tiii'uning, growth rate, and ripening, 

Atisi. 759. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Da, turn, pollen tube growth in, transmission 
of ge:nes affecting, 745. 

Death Camas, toxicity, Wyo. 811. 

Deeatoma genus, revision, 652. 

Deer — • 

Louisiana, breeding habits, 746, 
red, bot fly parasite of, 70. 

Hocky Aiountain mule, feeding habits 
and forage requirements, 63. 

.Deer mice subspecies, genetic, distribu- 
tional, and evolutionary studies, 751. 
Deficiency diseases, see Diet deficiencies 
and specific diseases. 

Delphinium virus disease, Ky. 204. 
Dcltoccpfialus Kpp., notes, II.S.D.A. 501. 
Dendruct o nils-— 

breHcomiSf see Pine beetle, western. 
monficolae^ see l^ine beetle, mountain. 
ponderosae,, see Black Hills beetle. 
Demlrometer, precision, description, 202. 

Dr n di *0 thrips ornu tus--^ 
notes, 215. 

on privet, Conn. State 66. 

Department of Agriculture, see United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

'Derr is — 

for control of raspberry beetle, 648. 
production and use on large scale, 636. 
root, active principle, chemistry of, 
" 782. ■ , . . ■ ' 
Drulerophoma trachHflta — - 

n.g, and n.sp'., description, ' 212., • 
notes, 495. 

Dewi'Hn':r,lGs-“- 

■ summer .prU'ni,ttg and propagation, N.C.^ 

. 474. 

■variety tests, S.C, 760. , 

'Dewberry — - ' , , , . 

. cane blight, control,' N-C. 487., 
mosaic diseases, Mich.' 348, 
Dkrhroticu^ 

■ duodeolmpiimtata;, see Cucumber, beetle,' 

■ spotted." , ' 

■ ■ Ipngicornis^ see Cotn root worm. ' . 

^ vUtata, ■ see - Cucumber ' beetle, striped. 
Dim^.rUia vlrginica, see 'Ermine 'moth., ' 
Bialeurodes ■ citric see ' 'White'fly, cltrU'S. ' 
^^-Dia minopropionic ■ , acid, titration ' - con- 
, ' ■ sta.nts, ' .relation , ,to ' x'onstants' - , of ;■ various 
isomers,. 12. . 

IHaphania, ' nitktaliSj, see 'Pickle worm. '■ 
Dkiporthe-^ 

■ , ■ genus, role of .ho-st in,':',7'60,,.' . 

orientalis associated with mulberry 

■;'';i'hllght,',':"633:;'':'FF'',''''''' 
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E^larriiea— 

bacillary white, see Puliorum disease, 
in chicks, external temperature .as fac- 
tor, ■ 96. 

infectious, in cattle, etiology, 529. 
Diatraea eramUaoides^ see Cornstalk borer, 
southern. 

Diatraea saocharalis^ see Sugarcane borer. 
Dicalciuni phosphate — 

feeding value for poultry, S.C. 796. 

V. bone meal as source of calcium for 
swine, 111. 654. 

Dicerca divarimta as a defoliator, 358. 
Diet— see also Food mid Nutrition. 

acid-base content, relation to rickets 
production, 871. 
and the teeth, 280. 
a.s factor in teeth decay, 709, 710, 711. 
at home management house, adequacy, 
126. . 

cereal-free, effect on teeth decay in 
children 280. 

deficiencies, effect on phospholipid 
metabolism, 704. 

deficiency diseases, see speoifio diseases. 
effect on renal and blood vessel 
changes, ,562. 

fat-free, for rats, deficiency, 701. 
improved stock, for rats, growth and 
reproduction on, 858. 
of American people, changing, 409. 
of college women, relation to basal 
metabolism, 699. 

of families in Cardiff and Reading, 

. 275. 

of southern women during pregnancy, 
Okla. TOO. 

stock, for rats bred for vitamin tests, 
564. 

vegetarian, value for maintenance, 856. 
wheat-milk, for breeding stock, effect 
of adding raw beef or meat scrap, 

■ '561./ 

Dietary surveys, 276. ' 

Diets— 

criticism and improvement, memoran- 
dum to Minister, of Health, -125. ■ 
in public institutions for children in 
Great' Britain, 276. 
low cost, according to different stand*^ 

„V arcls, 126.: ' 

'v, therapeutic, quality' studies,.. 126. '■ ■ ■ 
Diiodotyrosine, action .of acetic anhydride 
' 'on, 291- ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

Dines, .W." H., .collected, scientific, papers,. 
' '-.'D.S.D..A..''297., ' ' 

' B'imeleus pUosm ^m garden pest, '779. .■ 
Bioetesr ^ehUanwy , parasite' ' of .Asiatic'"" rice 
bo.rer,: '507.'.' 

■ . Diplocarpon,' earlfana^, 'notes,.' 63.2. ' 

Bipladia epicows .on Wmh'mgtonia. fiUfera, 
'■4S8. ■' 

Bip'lodia .sp.> 'notes, 769. ■.' 

Biplogaster oceidemtaUs '''n.Ep., descriptiob, 

" ,359,'.. . . - 

Biprion polptofmm' on ■ 'Spruce,;..74i 


Diptera in poultry yards in Quebec, 790. 
Diseases of animals, see Animal diseases 
and specific diseases. 

Diseases of plants, see Plant diseases and 
speeiflG host plaiits. 

Disinfectants, bactericidal efficiency, Ohio 

341. 

Disinfection with lye, 815. 

Di.sks, use on terraced land, 541. 

Bisonpcha laMovittata n.sp., description, 

648. 

Distemper — 

in minks, 679. 

of dog, iiifliienza of horse, and grippe 
of man, comparison, 377. 
of dogs, 533, 811. 

Distomatosis, hepatic, diagnosis, 90. 

Ditch cleaning experiments in Delaware, 

387. 

Dog tick — 

brown, cause of Inappareiit infection 
in man, 377. 
brown, control, 382, 
brown, transmission of boiitonneiise 
fever by, 668. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever virus 
from, 814. 

Dogs^ — 

associated form patterns among breeds 
and endocrine secretion, 748. 
diseases and parasites, relation to 
man, 382. 

effect of vitamin D in large doses, 868. 
inheritance of mental aptitudes in, 
749. 

lesions in stomach simulating actino- 
mycosis, 95. 

medical dictionary for, 818. 
pure-bred crosses, thyroid size and 
structure inheritance, 748. 
tick paralysis in, 252. 

Domestic allotment plan, 851. 

Dough- 

bread, proteolysis in, Minn. 11, 
fermentation, relation to overgrinding 
. of flour, Minn. 11. 

Doughs, relative plasticity, measuring, 
Minn. 123. 

Douglas fir, apex, external polarity poten* 
tials in, 171. 

Dove hybrids— 

' .red blood cells in', heritable differences 
in composition, 747. 

' variation in .fertility, 745. ... 

Draeuficuliis medinensis, jiarasite of fox, 

679. 

' Draeculaoephala " spp.,': 'notes, ■ ■ IT.S.D, A. 501. 
Drainage— 

■in upper .Mississippi Yalley, cost 'of 
pumplng./'for,. D.S.D.A,''38'6.':' , 
of agricultural Iands, '1930 'Census,' sta- 
tistics,: 386. 
treatise, 102, 

water from peat deposits, reaction and 
calcium in, 303. 

Drills, use on terraced land, 540. 
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DrofiOpMla— 

body stature in, analysis, 749. 
chromosomal aberrations In, 747. 
chromosome structure in, 747. 
closed X chromosome, genetic behavior, 
747 , 

crossing over in, mecbmiism, 745, 746. 
eye color, genes for, effect on develop- 
mental system, 748. 
hereditary tumors in, 748. 
inbred bar-eyccl, effect of constairt tenr- 
peratures in darkness, 749. 
miniature-3 gene, changes in insta- 
bility during ontogeny, 745. 
mosaic eye color mutants in, 746. 
seX"linkecl inheritance in. 748. 
specific suppressors in, 745. 
vestigial wings, temperature-effec'tive 
period for lengthening, 746. 

X chromosome, cytological map, 747. 
Drought- 

frequency and intensity in Utah, 158. 
in Queensland, losses due to, 158. 
of 1930, relation to underground water 
level, 158. 

Drugs — 

adulteration and analysis, 570. 
analyses, Conn.State 271. 
inspection, Me. 408. 

Drug-store weevil, number of larval instars, 
determining, 649. 

Drycleaning, 423. 

Duck sickness, western, studies, 383. 

. Ducklings— 

determining sex, 661. 
low and high protein rations for, com- 
. . parison, '235. 
marking by toe slitting, 83. 
pasty eyes in, Mich. 376. 
table, production, 517. 

Ducks — 

dressed, spoilage by sliminess, 83. 

' eggs, weight; loss during incubation, 

■ '82.' 

new ' septicemic disease, cause, 535. 
table, .production, 661. 

, wild, new larval ceatode, o,f, 5.36, 

Dusts, contact, testing comparative toxicity, 
■215. . ' ■ 

cheniisl'ry and application, 422. 

Dyes— 

' coal-tar,' toxlei'ty 'for' 'Silkworms, 220. 

, ' dry 'films of, transmission spectra, 13. 

, use in treatment of mastitis, 'N.Y.-' State . 

■ , 813. 

' DmafireAts ruftwlUs, Bil. 

D^sMrcm .ButureUm,, see Cotton, stainer. 
Dysentery, chronic bacterial, «ee ffohne’s 
■ 'disease. .. 

".Dysentery of lambs, types of Clmtridlmn 
■ melcMi In,' 673.'. 

' 'Ears, " , 'Secondary' ' ' canals, inflammatory^ , 'dls- . 
eases, 746. 

Earth, rammed, for farm buildings, .S, Dak, "■ 

■vKast,. .coast , fevei 3 ' African . co'ast'' fever. '' ■ ■"' 
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Eastern States Farmers Exchange, expe- 
rience of, 850. 

Economic and social survey— . 

of Frederick County, Virginia, 557. 
of Roanoke County, Virginia, 557. 
Ecthyma, contagions, in sheep and goats, 

Tex. 251. 

Edema — 

malignant, studies, 376. 
nutritional, effects of protein intake, 

127. 

Kdestin of cantaloupe seed, characteristics, 
Minn. 10. 

Education, vocational, see Agricultural edu- 
i cation, vocational- 
Egg— 

albumin, sac Albumin, egg. 
production — see also Hens, laying. 

and marketing practices, 111. 805 
breeding for, Utah 229. 
effect of inbreeding and outcross- 
ing, Ariss. 795. 

effect of insulation of poultry 
I houses, Ark. 679, 

j effect of mutilation of ovarian 

tissue, 111. 603. 
effect of outcrossing, Ky. 363. 
effect of phosphate rock feeding, 
80. 

effect of vitamin D, 659. 
factors affecting, Iowa 804 ; Nebr, 
660. 

hatchability, and fertility, effect 
of rations, Ark. 653. 
rations for, Okla. Panhandle, 658. 
x*elation to plumage changes, Pa. 
511. 

relation to skull measurements, 
660. 

shell, percent of, relation to breaking 
strength, 516. 
triple yolk, occurrence, 516. 
yolk, coloring matter in, iwiew of lit- 
erature, 235. 

Egg-laying contest, blood test of hens in, 

97 . 

Eggplant bactcuiai wilt in Puerto Rico, 346. 
Eggplants, analyses, 271. 

Eggs— . 

and milk, evaporated and pasteuriased, 
vitamin Q (B^) in, comparison, 133. 
commercial cold ; storage, ' S.C. 796. 
cooperative marketing, 850, 
decomposition of lecithin in, 434. 
demand in selected chain stores of New 
York, 847. 

fresh, testing pH, Ky. 363. 
grades and labels, Conn. State 271. 
grades and marketing problems, 551. 

' ' . hatchability, effect' of, vitamin "D, "659. : 
hatchability '.percentages, relation to 
'"'oge nf .dam, '804. - , '.' ', 

hatchability, relation to humidity, 

. Idaho' 363. '. • 

hatchability, relation to winter lights, 
Okla. 654. 
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EggSr — CoiitiBuecl 

incubation, ace Incubators, 

Iioiiisiana, storage vStudies, La. 82. 
mustiiiess in, new species of bacteria 
causing, 805. 

nutritive value, effect of feeding cod- 
liver oil to bens, Ivy. 363. 
orientation in uterus and during lay- 
ing, 804. 

prices in Cleveland territory, factors 
affecting, 551. 

quality, relation to feeds, Okla. 664. 
quality, relation to price. Mass. 110. 

; shell texture, 366. 
turning during batching, W.Va. 797. 
ultraviolet irradiation, effect on em- 
bryo development, Conn. Storrs 803. 
vitellin in, 721. 

weight, factors affecting, 82 ; W.Va. 
797. 

weight, total monthly and yearly esti- 
mation, 82. 

work and publications by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 802. 
yolk and white, osmotic pressure, 366. 
Mtmrlor — ' 

miy<drii in rats, studies, 500. 

life cycle, 674. 

pfeifferi and B, tenella, comparison, 
824.: . 

separata in rte, studies, 500. 
fefteiZa;, control in chickens, Mich. 252. 
Blateridae-— : 
diseases, '73. 

fermenting baits for trapping, 782. 
.Elderberries — 

cooked, vitamin C in, 861. 

' vitamin C in, ' 861. , 

'.Electric— ■ 

burglar alarm for poultry houses, Mich. 

'■:,:'384. 

lines, rural, analysis of costs, 833, 
motors for forage grinding and chop- 
-ping, ,683. \' 

plants, isolated, costs,'' 833. ■ 
range, utensils for, W.ash, Col. 874. ■ 
.water 'he,aters, tests, Idaho' 384. . 
Electrical- 

conductivity of soil suspensions, meaS' 
'/'urement, ''"305. 

treatment'bf 'plants . and Seeds', 104, 

' Electricity—.: . 

for heating hotbeds and propagating 
'beds, ' Oreg.''257..''' 

'tor ■ botbeds, methods of 'supplying, 
"..''Minn. ■834.. 

' ' for sQ,il „aad' 'hotbed ^".beating,. IdahO' 834. ■ 
for . winter lightlng'bf poultry houses, . 

' '"'267.' 

' 'on 'farms In'New ■Bngi'an'd,'^.l7.'H. 257.:' 

on farms,' increased use, 540';' D.SJO.A:' 

' 113.' ' 

' on poultry farms, Wash, Gbl.'' 835':; ' 
'.rural use, III. '679.' 
use for cooking, Me. '571. ' 

Electrodes, stick antimony, prepai’atio'U''and' 
calibration, 579, 


Electrokinetic potentials, studies, Minn. 6, 

6, 7. 

Elephants in Burma, irn'inuniisation against 

anthrax, 527. 

Eleusitie spp. disease, notes, 769. 

Elevators — ; 

cooperative, Okla. 686. 
farmers’ cooperative, operating prac- 
tices, Colo. 691, 
financial operation, III. 686. 

EUapJiidion vUloBum^ notes, Mich. 224. 
Elm— 

die-back 'in Minnesota, Minn. 62. 
disease, Dutch,, symptoms, Mich, 214. 
leaf beetle, new host for, 779. 
leaf beetle, notes, 68. 
leaf beetle, outbreak in Connecticut, 
Conn. State 65. 

seeds, germination, effe.ct of storage 
conditions, 197. 

spanworm, damage to hardwoods in 
Pennsylvania, G39. 

FerficilHMm disease, 62. 

Elytrosoni'es in mosaic diseased sugar beet 
leaves, 59. 

Emasciilatome, use for docking lambs, Tenu. 
229. 

Bmpidigeron, new genus, erection, 504. 
Empire Marketing Board, 848. 

Bmpoasca fal)a>e, see Potato leafhopper. 
Ewipoasca maligna, see Apple leafhopper. 
Bmpornca, new species, description, 500. 
Bmpusa sp., notes, N.Y.State 626. 

Bncarsia haitiemis n.sp., description, 794. 
Encephalitis in sheep, 94, 531. 

Encyrtinae of Japan, 794. 

Endive, vitamin C in, 861. 

Engine fuel, saturation pressure, determi- 
nation, 103. 

Engineering — 

developments and possibilities, 384. 
genetical, 746. 

' institutions, international directory* 98, 
Engines, internal-combustion, pinking in, 

■ 259. ' ■ : ' ' 

'Engines, tractor, tee ■Tractor engines. 
Bngytatim gmiculatm of toma'toea 'in 
Hawaii, 500, 

Enteritis—^ ■ 

■■ chronic, ' SCO Johne’s' disease. 

' ■■'■infectious, , of swine, 382.' 

■ . paratu'berculous, in 'Sheep,., cause, .381. 

. . vibrionic, of ' Calves, :812. 

Enterohepatitis, ' infectious, ■ see '' Blackhead. 
.Enterotoxemia ' Of sheep a'nd related dis- 
eases, 95. 

Entomology — see also Insects. 

' agricultural ' and' forest,' "in Morocco, 

■ ^'''.' 498 . .' 

and entomologists in Indiana, 779. 
economic, papers on, 496. 
medical, textbook, 782. 
textbook, 635. 

Enzymes, chemistry of, 435. 

Bphestia — 

etutella in stored cacao, 498, 
flgulUella on fresh grapes, 779. 
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corrupta, ses Bean beetle, Mexican, 
races, temperature' modifications ol; pig- 
mentation, 748. 
spp, in Japan, studies, 648. 

Epitlielioma, coutagioms, of birils, 819. 

cucunieriSy see l:''ot5ito flea bec'tle. 
parvtikij, see Tolaieco flea beetle. 
suderinitOy see I’otato Oea beetle, west- 
ern. 

Bretmocerus — 

iUinoisensis n.sp., deseription., .794. 
pallklus n.sp., deseriptio.n, 794. ' 
portoricensis lu.sp., description, 794. 
seriiiSf importation into Jamaica, 507. 
serius, notes, U.S.D.A. '219. 

Ergosterol — 

feeding to cod, effect on vitamin D in 
liver, 419. 

irradiated — see also Vio.sterol. 

fed to cows, antirachitic value of 
milk from, 714. 

feeding, effect on vitamin D in 
milk, 663. 
studies, 726. 

nnimolecnlar films, surface potentials, 
726. 

Ergotism of cattle in Kansas, 670, 
Briophyes pyH, see i’ear leaf blister mite. 
MHosoma lanigcra, see Apple aphid, woolly. 
Ermine moth, morphology, biology, and con- 
trol, 785. 

Erosion, see Soil erosion. 

Etysiphe — 

cicheraeeamm^ notes, 863. 
graniinis hordei, physical forms, stud- 
ies, 770. 

Erythroieueosis, spontaj:ieons, in fowls, 253. 
Escheriohia-Aero'bmter group of bacteria in 
butter, 524. ■ ■ 

Eseheriehia • coU — 

resistance to' bacteriostatic and germi- 
e!da.l effects of cations, 29. 
suspensions,' effect o.f low voltage X- 
ra'ys on, 288. , ■ ' 

Eumrsia imrternpmtj, no tea, 785. 

Emestia spp., no,t<'!S, 499. 

, 'BuderoniphalG aknirothriwi n.sp., ■descrip-'. 
tion, 794. 

BuetJwala rugleepn^ Bugarcane beetle. ’ 
"Bumerus' Merculatm, .eve Bulb flics,, lesser. 
Euro.pean fruit lecanium, morphology, blol- 
, ogy, and control in Trieste, ,786. 
BusoMstm euschistoides, notes, XT.S.P.A. 
.■68, 

Butettto. ieneUus^ see Beet leafhopper. 
Evergreens, grafting,, methods, 198. 
Evolution—* 

and mutation, nature o'f genes, in rela- 
; tion ;t0,'T46. ■ 

^■genetics of, '746. ■ 

' . in "the horse,' two modes,, 748.,'. ' 

.'■'■'law of,. '747': 

"nrganle, mechanism, 746. ^ 

Evolutionary problems, principles Joint 
. \'attacl!:,"T45. ' ' 


Ewe, double superfetatlon in, 465. 

Ewes — see also Sheep. 

breeding, liberal v., limited rations for 
wintering, Mich. 513. 
oestrous cycle, histology of genital 
tract, Mo. 34. 

pregnant, feeding potassium iodide to, 

228. 

range-bred and station-fed, fleece.s, 

Utah 790. 

type, relation to production, Mont. 795. 
Exanthematous fever — 

inapparent in man, 377. 
of Marseille, virus, hereditary trans- 
mission, 668. 

Ex’itiamis ohscurtnerPiSf notes, U.S.D.A. 

501. 

Bxohasidium vemns^ notes, 62. 

Experiment stations, see Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, etc. 

Extension service of University of Illinois, 
III. 407. 

Extension wmrkers, programs, U.S.D.A. 122. 
Extraction apparatus, improved Soxhlet, 
586. 

Eye — - 

characters, sex influence, 748. 
color in Drosophila, genes for, develop- 
mental system affected by, 748. 
color in man, inheritance, 746. 
defects in mice, 748. 
gnat, breeding media, development, and 
stages, 789. 

gnats, box-typo trap for control, 
'U.B.D.A. 789.. , 

worm, Manson’s, of poultry, sparrows 
as distributors, 500. 

B'allow, methods of preparing and cultivat- 
'ing, Mont. 754, 

B''amilies — sec also Farm families. 

types in present social order, 853. 
Family living on farms, cash expenditure 
for, related factors, 694. 

Farml- 
and village housing, 854. 
animals,, see Livestock and Animals. 

:' buildings, methods of framing Joints, 
in, ■ Idaho 384. 

■ buildings, wind reB.istant construction 

£or,..U.S.D.A. 838. ' ' 

■ business, planning a'' year ahead, Idaho 

112, 

,busiueKS, statistics, U.S.D.A. 120,. 

, commodities,, production and . distribu- 
, tion, ,S.C. '841. ' 
credit,, .see. Agricultural credit. . 

' '■ ■ "data in 1930 census, 'U.B.D.A. , 109. ' 

, earnings in 1931,' ,111. .,686. . 

economics extension, origin, 844. 
economics, origin and development in 
' United Btates,' .'844.' 
equipment ,' census, '.1931, "107. ' 
familles--”6ee ''aiao,.' Fa'm',il'it'S. 

'' standards 'of living, ■'XJ.B.D.A'..' 136. 
■"■'family,, 'grow'th'','hy'cle,' .OOS., 
family, ■ living,,' .cash'''exp,endiW^^ 're- 

" ■' 'dated '. .factors, " 694, 
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Farm—Continiied 

family liviDg, data, Ky. 392. 
fencing, specifications, 392. 
foreclosures by life insurance com- 
panies, Ohio 108. 
implements, cost, Ky. 393. 
income and costs of production, OWa. 
686 . 

Income, use and size, effect on stand- ■■ 
arcl of living, IJ.S.D.A. 136. 
labor, see Agricultural labor, 
land, Ohio, acquired by life insurance 
companies through foreclosure, 546. 
lease for adjusting cash rent to price 
changes, Iowa 545 ; Ohio 545. 
leases, 111. 686. 
lighting systems, 835. 
machinery, see Agricultural machinery, 
management — 

human factor in, 853. 
in South Africa, 109. 
research, multiple correlation 
analysis, N.Y.Cornell 108. 
substitution method, opportunity 
cost basis of, 841. 
survey of Tioga County, Pa. 841. 
mechanization , E.S.D.A. 113.:, 
mortgage situation in Ohio, Ohio 399. ! 
operations, cost, effect of erosion, 
Wash. Col. 827. 

operations, tractor’s adaptation to, 

: : '...V:,; US.D.A. 113.. 
organization — 

and finances, Ky. 392. 
and management, III. 686. 
and management in Orangeburg 
area, S.C. 840. 

and operation in corn-producing 
sections, changes in, Mich. 841. 
in Piney Woods area, Tex. 262. 
population, decrease, U.S.I>. A. 109. 
practice, supervised, training teachers 
in,';270.-'', 

products, Agricultural products, 
profits, interpretation, experiment in, 
109.' , 

real estate mortgages in Haakon 
County, "S.Dak. '401. 
real estate mortgages'' in Hyde County, 

real estate situation in Missouri, Mo. 
398. 

taxation., see "TaxatiO'n. , ■ ■ 
tenancy— -aeo also Land tenancy, 
in Oklahoma, Okla. 686. 
increase',':'",p.S,I>,A. '109. 

■ ■ .' ' ..tradfi' ■ centers, '„ 'growth ' and ''^decline, ' 
., /Minn'.'' .269. ' 

, ■ Farmers .'.and villages,- .cooperation ,’in local 
■ ...government, .■548."..: '', 

■ ' Farmers’ business .' cooperatives', . organiza- 
tion, 'fi.na.nce, and ' 'operations, '- Tt. 692. 
Farming-— aeo also Agriculture. . '- 
'. dairy, aee. Dairy farm's. .. ■ 

' prosperity ' .and 'depression ■ in . .England, ■ 
' ' 110 . ' - ■ 

tenant, and' renting problem, - Mo. 111. 


Farming— Continued 

types for lands under the gidon Irrt- 
gallon Canal, Wyo, 841. 

Farms — 

electricity on, see Electricity, 
eroded and terraced, special methods 
and machinery for, U.S.D.A. 113, 
financial returns f.rom, human factor 
in, Minn. 852. 

in Prairie Provinces of Canada, num- 
ber and size, 687. 

mortgaged, average mortgage debt, 
Ohio 545. 

neighboring, variations in earnings, 
Mich. 841. 

niimher and size 1930 and 1920, 
U.S.D.A. 109. 

of Michigan, cash receipts and ex- 
penses, Mich. 544. 

of Montana, economic problems, Mont 
842. 

of Potter County, indebtedness on, 
S.Dak. 400. 

tractor and nontractor variations in 
horse labor efficiency, Mich. 841. 
with tractors and horses, costs for 
labor, power, and machinery, HI. 
686 . 

Fat absorption, effect of vitamin A-defi- 
cient diet, 864. 

Pat intake by cows, effect on milk secre- 
tion, N.Y.Cornell 663. 

Pats — see also Oils. 

body, of pigs, effect of ingested fat, 
800. 

hydroxyl number, determination, 586. 

Fatty acids— 

acid number, determination, 586. 
essential in nutrition, 412. 

Feces, vitamin H in, 420. 

Federal — 

Board for Vocational Education, re- 
ports, 697. 

Farm Board and cooperatives, 849. 
Farm Board, progress in work, 844. 

Feeding— 

■■ cup for. rats, description, 422. 
experiments, see Cows, Pigs, Me. 
stuffs—. ■ 

cost, and butterfat production, 

''.,522. 

formula: ter evaluating, 806.' 

grinding, determination of fine- 
ness, 390.';. 

grinding with electric motors, 683, 

.' : '684.', 

.'. ■inspfi.ctioB' and 'analyses,, Ky. 230*, 
Mass', , 798 ; Me. , 798'*, ' N J. 76 ; 

".Vt' 364, , 666 ., ' 

iron' in, 442. ■ , 

. net' energy ..values, • mea'surins, • 111. 

' 653. . 

starch in, determination, 442, 

Texas, composition and. utilization, 
Tex, 610. 

Fence posts, durability, Mo. 103, 
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Fencing and fence construction, specifica- 
tions, 392. 

Ferric sulfate, effect on anemia of small 
pigs, 23S. 

Ferrous iodide — 

and linoleic acid in vitamin A defi- 
ciency, 415. 

and linoleic acid in vitamin A defi- 
cituicy, criticism, 416. 
as substitute for vitamin A, 415. 
Fertility — 

in rabbits, inheritance, 746. 
of male mouse, effect of X-rays, 748. 
Ifertiliaer — 

developments, U.S.D.A. 26. 
experiments — see also special crops. 

Ky. 297; .TenB. 158. 
in the field, teclmic, 475. 
yield records, 479. 
law, digest and copy, N.J. 599. 
materials and use, handbook, 595. 
placement tests with corn planters, 
541. 

ratios, optimum, determining, efficiency 
factors in, 453. 

requirements of soils, see Soils, 
salts, reciprocal effects, 454. 

Fertilisers — 

analyses, N.J. 599 ; S.C. 26 ; Tex. 450 ; 
Vt. 309. 

analyses, definitions and control, 
Conn. State 599. 

distribution with different machines, 
105. 

effect on chlorine in corn sap, 26. 
effect on composition and yield of 
crops, Wash. Col. 453, 
effect on crop ciuality, 182. 
effect on potato tuber development and 
soundness, 459. 

for cotton, machine placement, S.C, 
784. • 

increase of food production by use, 
596., 

.inspection and analyses, Mass. 742’ ; 

Me. 742; Mo. 309. 
kind used In 1931, N.C. ,169. , 

machine. applications to cotton, 609. 

, nitrate nitrogen, in, determination, 584. 
nitrogenous, , sm. .Nitrogenous .ferti- 
^ lisziers, ' 

Fetal membranes,, diseases of, Mich. ,811. 
Fetus,, weight,, .relation .to volume of am- 
niotic fiuid,^ 181. ■ 

Fiber-- : 

, ' crude, see Cellulose, .,.■ 

', '.for baby chicks, amount, Okla.v654. ■■ 

. In poultry , rations, 669. 

Field experiments with potatoes, plat tech- 
■ nic,' 324. 

.Field "plat: technic and , accuracy, of /'field. 

, experiments, FI©., ' 

Figs-—' 

' 'culture lU" Gulf ' coast' region, 'Tex,' '621. 

: " 'affect '..an .urlna^ry,,. ;.aeidity, ; 6,62.;, ./ ■ 
tineid'' 'm'oth''',Affectihg, '7'8.6.' "' 
yitamiu ' 
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Filaria mansoni of poultry, sparrows as 

distributors, 500. 

Filtration, rapid, hydraulics of, 828. 
Filtration teclmic, 14. 
j Fire blight— 

. control by treatment of cankers,, Ohio 

494. 

notes, Tenn. 204. 

Fire waste, rural, in Iowa, Iowa 830. 
Fires, forest, see B’orest fires. 

Fish- 

liver extract for pernicious anemia, 

712. 

liver oils, vitamin A from, 150, 151. 
meal, feeding value for pigs, N.C. 511 ; 
Pa. 611. 

meal v. meat meal for poulti'y, N.C. 
511. 

Flag smut in permanent maniirial fields, 

628 . 

Flamingoes, characteristics, 777. 

Flannel properties, effect of wool grades, 
S.Dak. 874. 

Flax — 

fiber, adaptation to South Atlantic 
States, U.S.D.A. 39. 
for seed, culture, Mont. 753. 
ground, feeding value, S.Dak, 796. 
response to different soil preparations, 
Mont. 764. 

strains, correlation studies, 3S. 
treatise, 873. 

varieties, physiologic forms of Flilyo- 
taena Unicola on, Minn. 55, 
variety and spacing tests» S.Dak. 754. 
variety tests, 111. 608; Mont. 753 ; 

Wash.Col. 764; Wyo. 755. 
wilt and fiax-sick soils, fungi asso- 
ciated with, N.Dak. 344. 
wilt resistance, inheritance, 33. 
Flaxseed-— 

constituents, variation in, 310. 
oil in, development, 472. 
oil in, factors affecting, 186. 

Fleas, breeding, apparatus for, 71. 

Flies— 

and fly sprays, effect on cattle, 647. 
and mosquitoes about Michigan homes. 

, .Mich. 223. ' , , 

house, see House; flies, ' 
white, see Whiteflles. ■ 

Floods, types in middle Bio Grande valley, 

101 . 

Flour— SCO a?ao Bread, 
beetle, confused — 

growth of populations, 359, 

.'■■■ .toxicity of .gaseous., pyridine.; and 
nicotine to, 505. , 

'■ carotene in, determ'ination,' 'Minn. .' IT . 
chemical treatments, 685. 

. lima 'bean, ■■ cooking', tests, , 559.' ' ' 
overgrinding,': effect ' o,n',:'' dough., fermen- 
tation, Minn., 11. ■' ' 
proteins, peptizing effect of inorganic 
, salts,;'©. , ' 

■^^'""goft:„ "and", 'hard',' wheat, ,,'';,'',coihpbSitlon';,ih'd;.',: 
' ' baking qualities, lU. 6©7. 
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B'loBi'— Contiimecl 

Wyoming, baking qualities, efifeet of 
storage, Wyo. 854. 

Flower seeds, radlomagnetic treatment of 
seed bed, 104. 

Flowers — see also Plants, flowering, and 
Plants, ornamental, 
new, S.Dak. 761. ■■ 

Fluids, passage through sheep stomach, 
815. 

Plume repair materials, Wash. Coi. 827. 
Fluorides in water supplies, role in mottled 
enamel of teeth, Ariz. 413. 

Fluorine — 

compounds, commercially available, 
composition, 637. 

compounds, efficiency, Wash, Col. 780. 
determination, Mich. 720. 
feeding, effect on health and osteoid 
tissue, Mich. 370. 
residues on apples, 636. 
volumetric determination, 203. 

Fly repellents, value in maintainiug sum- 
mer milk production, N.C. 518. 

Flytrap, catches of insects' in, 666. ' 

Fodder crops, see Forage crops. 

Fames tameoemis, notes, ' 62. 

Pood — see also Diet. 

adulteration and analysis, 576. 
analyses, Conn. State. 271- 
analysis, methods and interpretation 
■ of ' 'results, "729'. ' / , 

. , buying, ' 'S'aving in, '697. 

chemistry and teclmology, colloid as- 
pects, treatise, 576. 
composition, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomies information on, U.S.D.A. 
122.' 

for infants, organisms in, 411. 
frozen, public health aspects, 408. 
frozen, stored at several temperatures, 
bacteria . in,' 559,.' ' 

fumigating materials' for' insects' in, 

...'".68." ; 

habits of city familiesT effect of edu- 
: cation, 409. ■ 

ins'pection, 'Me.'408. 

'I'o'w-eost, ■ for health, 697., 

. odors, asthma,, .from, ' 422. 
poisoning due to cream-filled pastry, 
281.',. ', . 

"'poisoning ,.due to ' strains of .cloa'eae- 
' '',,,aerogenes group, 376,.. 
poisoning in. m,a.n,', cause, ','528.,,' ',' 
preparation, treatise, ,122, ■.55,8.. : 

"■ production, increase by ,, use .'of .fertiliz- 
ers, 596. 

,,' products, . . corrosion ,'O'f tin,' plate ' con- 
. tainer, 296.";., , ' 

products,.' reducing , :suga.rs' in, .determi- ■ 
.'nation, '6.85."' ' , ■ 

supplies,, ' weekly, '. for '■ ''family' of five.,' 
'. ir.S.D.A. ' 137. ■ : . ' . 

siip,ply, relation, to pellagra'.' among 
'South Carolina' fanU' families, ."'D.S. 
D.A. 421, 


Foods — 

of Puerto Rico, nutritional studies, 

271, 278, 70S. 

quality studies as aid to producers, 
'U.S.D.A. 125. 

vitamins in, unit values, U.S.D.A. 131. 
9710 t-a nd-mo uth disea se— -• 
control by iodine, 668 
le.sions in ear epidermis o'f inoculated 
guinea pigs, 240. 
summary, 811. 
virus, filtration, 246. 
virus, studies, 377. 
virus, variability, 91- 
Forage^ — ■ 

crops, experiments in Wales, 319. 
crops, improving yield and quality, 111. 
609. 

drying, determining moisture in, de- 
vice for, 542. 

drying, research problems in, 543. 
grasses, see Grasses, 
grinding and chopping with electric 
motors, 683. 
mixtures, tests, 319, 
moth, morphology and biology, 786. 
poisoning, see Livestock poisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and specifto plants. 
range, composition, seasonal changes, 
relation to nutrition, Calif. 508. 
research in Wales, 755. 

Forages for fattening hogs, comparison, 
S-C. 796. 

Forbes, S. A., biographical memoir, 496- 
Forest—- 

ecology, 624. 

fires, detection, binoculars for, 766. 
humus layers, types, 299. 

News of Ohio, Ohio 52, 623. 
owners, small, selection cuttings for, 
■' 202 , 

soils, classification, role of organic 
matter in, 299. 
soils, micro-organisms in, 23. 
soils of New England, profile charac- 
■teristics, Conn. State 44C ■ 
stands, diameter ' distributions In, 767. 
stands, virgin, relation to soil condi- 
tions, Micln 338. 

. ■ :■ 'S'urvey, errors of' estimate, determina- 
tion, 625. 

. : trees, "ace Trees. ■ , 

: Yale 'Demonstration and Eesearch, de-' 
scription, "201, ' 

Forestry— 

in .economic ■ life of 'Knott County, -Ey. 
",393.",..... . , 

studies, '.'Mich. : ,766.' „ 

Forests-^::'' 'z^;' 

and stream flow, ,253.. '' 

. . . . second-growth, .In southeastern' Alaska, 

' successional'trend, ''624.., 
virgin, site prediction in, 766. 
E'ormaldehyde — 

dust for growing celery seedlings, Ohio 
491. 

for tobacco seed beds, 60. 
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Formaldeliycle — -Continued 

gaSj germicidal value for incubators, 
97. 

Foulbrood-— 

American, spread, relation to commer- 
cial lioiiey, 360. 

American, studies, Wyo. 780. 
law in Texas, operation, Tex. 226. 

4-H dairy clubs,' milk quality improve- 
ment program, U.S.D.A. 122. 

Fowl cholera-— 

Infection and vaccination by ingestion 
of Pasteurella^ 383. 
transmission to turkeys, 536. 

Fowl paralysis, see Paralysis. 

Fowl plumage, genetic coloration, phj^sio- 
logical factors, 466. 

Fowl pox — 

control, 811. 

control by vaccination, Okla. 675, 
Immunity, pigeon pox virus as vaccine, 
383. 

immun.iKiation, 819 ; S.C. 819. 
inclusion body, mieroincineration, 819. 
studies, 383 ; Mich, 376., 
transmission by mosquitoes, 645. 
vaccinated chicks, new sales idea, 819. 
vaccination, follicle method, Utah 244. 
B"owl typhoid — 

in baby cbicks, 824. 
natural resistance to, 675.. 
notes, 811. 

resistance, selection for, 747 ; Iowa 
.823.'' 

studios,. N.C. 526. 

E'owIsh— sea also Chicks, Kens, Poultry, etc, 
autosomal characters independently 
inherited,' 748. 

creeper, early development and lethal 
expression of embryos, 606. 
domestic, origin and classiflcation, 747. 
dwardsm In, 466. 

inheritance of crest and frizale char- 
acters, 317. 

Leghorn, sex characters, ; integumental 
grafting for determining, 752. 
metabolism, , Ky. 363. 
new mutations !n, 746. 
normal and frissssle, physiology, Conn. 

■ . Storrs . 614. 

plumage, sexual dimorphism in, ge* 
netics, '746. ' 

production of excess of either sex, in- 
heritance, 78. 

reversal of secondary sex character in,' 
'606. , 

' ulcerated gteards in, Ariz. 811. 
Fractionating ' column . for use, u^ to dimin- 
ished pressure, 579. 

Fractures, .compound, .maggots for treat- 
ment, 645. 

FraMiMeUa spp. on , citrus. ' and rose, 215.' 
Preesias— 

forcing, ' With '.artihclal ■ light, effect,' 
':' .:'.i92: .' :''"V '■ 

' .growth ' Irregularities ' Induced 'by''',X- 

^ ; ray% '484. \ 


Freezing mixtures, effectiveness,, device "fot 

increasing, 578. 

Freight rates, relation to farmer, S.Dak. 

111 . 

Frit fly parasites, 790. 

Froghoppers, investigation committee, pro- 
ceedings, 601. 

Fructose, acidic property, 721. 

Fruit — 

auctions, services to cooperatives, 860. 
bud development, effect of sprays of 
high oil concentration, 111. 626. 
bud formation, factors in, 478. 
bud formation in apples, effect of thin- 
ning, 332. 

bud mutations, survey, 745. 
cuttings, soft and hardwood, rooting, 

46. 

fly, control by refrigeration, 504. 
fly, Mediterranean, morphology and 
biology, 604. 

Jelly Juices, preparation, 275. 

Juices, sterilization, N.Y. State, 576. 
mites, injurious and beneficial, 652, 
moth, oriental — 

American parasite, introduction 
into France, 652. 
bait traps for, 69, 
in South Carolina. 222. 
natural control by chrysopids, 69. 
notes, Mich. 351 ; N.Y. State 637. 
parasite, biology, 226. 
parasites, Conn. State 65. 
studies, 496; Pa. 497; S.C. 780. 
stocks, asexual propagation, Utah 191. 
tree chlorosis, due to copper deficiency, 
193. 

tree leaf roller- 

control, Mich. 780. 
damage to hardwoods in Pennsyl- 
vania, 639. 

maggots in soil, Conn. State 65. 
notes, Mich. 351, 
studies, Mont. 780. 
tree' leaf scorch in Victoria, 775. 
tree rootstocks, studies, Pa. 474. 
tree rosette or little leaf, notes, 210; 

Wash. Col. 760. 
tree.s — 

and shrubs of the Crimea, 477. 
asexual propagation, .N.Y*' State 

618. 

effect of lime-sulfur, 61, 
flowering time, individual effect, 
5S9. ' ' 

, grafting and . budding, Ohio: -SSO. 
leaf 'relations, . '761. ' 

' response ' to fertilizers ' and 'prun- 
ing, Utah 191. ' . 

.ringing, 'Pa. 474. , ' 
yields, variation. ' in', '- relation to 
planning of future., experiments, 

' Calif. 477,' ., 

' worm, ' Mexican, 'in .'Texas, 7,79. 
worms; • ,orie,nt'al, hibernating,' distrib.u- 
' tion, 222, , ' 
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Fruits — see atm Orchards, Apples, Peaches, 
etc. 

AmerieaB, auctions, U.S.D.A. 846. 
American dried, marketing in Europe, 
US.D.A. 406. 

American,' production and marketing 
calendar, IT.S.D.A. 405. 
breeding, Mich. 328 ; K.Y. State 618. , 
breeding, importance of parental geno- 
type, T49., 

carbohydrate transformation in, 327. 
ear-lot shipments and unloads, D.S.D.A. 
266. ' 

citrus, see Citrus, 
cultivated, genetic studies, 745. 
eultiire in lower Elbe region, effect of 
soil relations, 61. 
dropping after blooming, 589. 
dropping, nature, Ark. 616. 
fertilizer experiments. Ark. 616. 
frozen, use in frozen dairy products, 
Mass, 407. 

grades and standards, effect of truck 
transportation, 850. 
growing in Argentina, pest control 
'problems, 7S1. 

growing, relation to soils, N.T. Cornell 
: 591., , 

harvesting, reducing costs, 111. 618. 
home storage, 391. 
local marketing, 851. 
marketing by motor truck, Mich. 845 . 
maturity in, determination, 193, 621. 
named seedlings, dissemination, N.Y. 
'State 618. 

: new, S. Dak. 761. „ 
of Kona, island of Hawaii, insects 
affecting, 498.,, 

preservation by freezing, 328 ; U.S. 
D.A. 125." , 

'Propagation,' vegetative, 46. 
refrigerated carloads, air circulation 
and temperature in. III. 107. 
setting and thinning, pertinent points 
, in, '619, 

small, chlorosis-resistant, development, 

, Dtah-m. 

; small, culture, treatise, 477. 
small, growing, purposes and attain- 
' ' ,'ine'nts'of research in, 477.', 

' ', .. 'Small, ' . vari'e'ty, . tests, '. .111. 618 ; ' Okla. 

,'.'-616., . 

' ^ " statistics, U.S.D.A.' 120. 

Swedish, cold storage experiments, 330. 
.'. te.sts,. ,Mont. :760.. ' ' 
transit.', ^diseases, "effect of "carbon'' di- 
oxide, U.S.D.A. 203. 
varieties, Tenn. I9i ; Wash. Col. '760.- 
yarietles, useful as parents for ' seed- 
ling rootstocks, N.Y. State' 618. ' ■ 

" variety tests, N.y. State' 6.18 Utah 
. 191. ' 

..vitaia,ln C,' in,, §61. 

, yield, relation to ' feitii'ity, .4.77: 

I*uel for., power ' mO'torSj, :'use' pf •wo,<;>d^ gas, 


Fuels, liquid, saturation pressure, measur- 
ing, 103. 

Fuels, tests in tractor engines, 832. 

Fungi, phytopathogenic, genetics, 748. 
Fungicides — see also Sprays mid speoifw 

kinds. 

analyses, N.l. 618. 
copper, see Copper. 

Pur hairs, identification, Minn. 63. 
Fur-bearing animals — 
of Louisiana, 777. 
tularemia in, 669. 

Furfural, new uses for, U,S.D.A. 17. 
Furnaces, warm-air, studies, 570. 

Furniture making industry in Kentucky, 
IT.S.D.A. 696. 

Fusarium — 

celosiae n.sp., description, 62. 
diagnosis of species, new methods, 770. 
genus, monograph, 626. 
ll/copersicij, wilt diseases camsed by, 
control, N.C. 487. 
niveunij notes, W.Va. 769. 
orthoceras pisi, di.ssemiriatioii, Wash, 
Col. 344. 

solani, parasitism, morphology, and 
physiology, 631. 

solani, symbiotic interaction with a 
schizomycete, 206. 
sp., notes, 769 ; Oreg. 213, 
spp., notes, N.Dak. 344. 
vaainfeotum, notes, 769. 
wilt, control, Miss. 340. 
wilt resistance in flax, inheritance, 33. 
Fttsicladium dendritieuni, see Apple scab, 
Fusicladium ejfusum, notes, 213. 

Galeopsis, synthesis, 747, 

Gatermella — • 

spiraeophila n.sp,, description, 648, 
mnthomelaena, see Elm leaf beetle. 
Gall midges on willows, 70, 

Galleria mellonella, see Wax moth. 

Galleta grass gall, new, notes, 636. 
Gallifomes of North America, 777. 
Gallsickness, Inoculation against, 667. 
Gallstones in cattle, 92. 

Game laws, 1932-33,' U.S.D.A. 350. 

Game, recipes for, 699. 

Ganja, pests of, 635. 

Gardening, market, in Empire State 617. 
Garlic pest in Texas, new, 351. 

Garlic, wild, life history and control, III. 
609. 

'Gas — . ' ' - ■ 

' engines, see Engines, internal-combus- 
tion.',, , 

. 'gangrene Infections' of '-'sheep, -passive 
immunization,: 672. '' 

■ , .strea'ins,"' removal of ,:''So!id': , particles 

from, apparatus for, 578. 

Gasanol, tractor engine test with, 832. 
Gases, microanalysis, 437. 

Gastaria, tractor engine test with, 832. 
Gastric ulcer in rats on vitamin B (Bi) 
deffclent diet, 708, 
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G-ast7VpMlus-—see also Bot flies. 

spp., treatment in Iiorses, solid carbon 
disulfide capsules tor, 503. 

Geese, wild, reared in captivity, epi5?ootic 
of, 678. 

Gelatin substitutes as stabilixcrs for ice 
cream, Micln 805, 

'Gelatinase production, effect of medium, 

722 . 

OelecMa fftmppiGUas s€€ Bollworm, pink. 
Genes— 

sisse, evaluation, 601. 
tlieory of centers of Btrueture, 746. 
time of action and bearing on some 
evolutionary problems, 314. 
with specific effect upon one germ 
layer, 747. 

Genetic analysis for theoretical resistance 
studies, mean of, 746. 

Genetics — 

International Congress, proceedings, 
746. 

paradoxical terminology in, 314. 
physiological, principles, 745. 
role in etiological pathology, 314. 
Georgia College, notes, 572. 

Georgia Station, notes, 752. 

German Association of Applied Entomology, 
proceedings, 780. 

Germination, effect of calcium cyanamide, 
455. ■ 

Geron, genus, monograph, 504. 

Giannlttl Foundation, accomplishments, 840. 
Giant root borers, studies, S.C. 780. 
Qihherella aauUmUi UitQction of wheat, re- 
lation to semipermeable membranes of 
kernel, 400. . 

Ginger disease, notes, 769. 

Gipsy moth— 

attractants for, TT.S.D.A. 642. 
control. Conn, State 65.. 
larvae, injury to peach fruits, IT.S.D.A. 
69.', 

: westward spread, Ohio 623. 

^ Girls, basal metabolism,, standards for, 865. . 
Gissssard worm in Quebec, 824. 

Gladtolt— ■' 

effect' of heating 'soil with, electricity, ■ i 
' JOT.' ' ■ i 

.injury by, thrips, Conn. State 65. 
photoperiod and temperature .studies, 

' III. 6'23. 

■Gladiolus— , 

' 'corms' harvested , at " different , stages, 

', Sower production, S3S. 
corms,', infested' by lily , aphid, 'Conn. 

' 'State 65, ■ 

.uorms,".' natural 'protection from' thrips, ■ 

,, 361„. , :V■'-:',.,'^.' 

, 'disease,' abacterial, notes, '776. ,■ 

,v .thrips, 'co,ntrol, .Mich. ’TSO.'' ■ 

Glandular therapy, notes, Ky. 375. 

Glass electrode, theory, 289. 

Glasses, ultraviolet transmitting, for grow- 
ing vegetables in coldframes, 192. 

Globulin of cantaloupe seed, characteristics, 
Minn. 10, 


QI oeosporium-— 

peretmanSj physiological stiid,les, 210, 
sp. on rose, 488. 

G Jo m crella cingula ta — 
iiute.s, 62, 

i)tn'ithGCial production under ultra- 
violet irradiation, relation to nutri- 
ents, 313. 

Glucosc‘ — 

nddic property, 721. 
tolerance in vitamin B deficiency, 417. 
Glutathione in .sub.stancea used in treat- 
meiit of pernicious anemia, 569. 

Gluten formation in wheat, effect of en- 
vironment, 759. 

Glyceride oils, action on eggs of Lggus 
pahuUmts, 637. 

Glycogen beliavior in organism in absence 
of vitamin B complex, 867. 

Q nor into schema operculella, see Potato 
tuber worm. 

Goats — 

lactating, fat metabolism iji, 664. 
new nematode parasite, 75. 
Goatsuckers, bionomies, 63. 

Goiter, relation to iodine in water supply 
of Alberta, 713. 

Goldcnglow, toxicity to animals, 528. 
Golden rod, rnyless, control, Ariiz. 753. 
Goldfish— 

biology and methods of production, 
778. 

mendelian phenotypes in, analysis, 740, 
Golf green experiments, Okla. 609. 

Golf greens, sod webwQrra.s in, control, 

. U.S.D.A. -TSS. 

Gonads and hypophysis, reciprocal influence, 
180. . 

Gongylonema of ruminant origin, cross 
transmission experiments, 778, 
Gooseberries — 

improvement, 111. 618. 
of Province of Leningrad, 477, 
rt'Mpoiise to electrocultural treatment, 
105. 

vitamin C in, 861. 

Gossypol^ — 

effect on animals and products, Okla. 
654. 

feeding, effect, Mich. 805. 
from raw cruKliecl cottonseed, effect on 
■ -dairy cattle, Mich." -370.' 

Gourd and pumpkin hybrids, fertile, In- 
heritance of factors, 463. 

Government, Federal, State, and local, cost 
in United States, La. 402. ■, 

Grain— 

- aphid, ' English,: feeding habits, 'me- 
chanical factors affecting, 641. 
beetle, saw-toothed, biology, Ark. 636. 
cleaners, steel parts in constnietlon, 
390. 

drying, methods, 838. 
feeding to chickens, methods, Ky. 363. 
grinding, optimum degree of flneness 
for pigs, Pa. 511. 
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mixture, Tallie of bulk iu make-up, 
Mleli. 370. 

mixtures for cows on pasture, Midi. 

805, ■ ■ 

rusts, studies, 205. 

seed preparation and planting nieth- 
odSs Nebr. 409. 
smut control, Idaho 340. 
statistics, U.S.D.A. 120. 
storage space, Chicago, utilization, III. 
686 . 

V. cottonseed cake, feeding Yalue, Kans. 

'■ 231. 

Grains~soc aUo Cereals and Oats, Rye, 

Wheat, etc, 

comparison when fed with puip and 
alfalfa, Mont. 795. 
marketing through liTestock, Midi. 
230. 

proteins of, peptizing effect of inor- 
ganic salts, Minn. 10, 
small, for fattening yearling steers, 
Mont 795. 

, small, for 'hay, Mont. 753, 

Gram leaf blight, notes, 700. 

Gram' wilt, notes, 769. 

Graniineae pollen, artificial germination, 

457. ' 

Grange tieague Federation Exchange, 844. 

Granuloma, bovine nasal, etiology, 671 , 

Grape-—''' 

berry moth, eontrol, 111, 6:>7. 

Colaspis on corn in Illinois, 497. 
coiii’t-nou^, control, -i9'4. ' 

industry, list of references, TJ.S.D.A. 

'...mai nero,, studies, 494. 

mildew, relation to precipitaticii in 
:a?unisia, 348. ' 

mildew ' resistant %"arioties, 622. ■ ■ 

vine cuttings, rooting, effect of time of 
..planting, ' 48'2. 

.Grapefruit— '' ' , 

irrigation and fertilizer requirements, 
Ariz,' '759. 

.. , . ' respiratory.. ' acti vity, ' 339. 

Grapes— ' ' ^ 

'. breeding for 'New York' State, 'value of' 

. European grape fin, 749. ■ 

' ' ' breeding ' in southern Moravia, '763.' 
California, acreage, production, and 
yields, Calif. 687. " . 

.. car-lot .and truck'' shipments, changes' 
in ^mlume and distribution, Ark. 
686 . 

.'Color ..mutations; , in, ' 'N.y.State 018 . , ■ 

Concord, growth and 'yield,. ..'factors ''in,'" 
Mich. 328.: 

: Concord, .matu'rity., 'effect ' of. fruit pro-' 

. ' .diiction . and,, fertilizersi, Mich. 194. 
Co'neord," quality, effect of' long "prim- 
ing and thinning, 'Mkh. ,194. .' 
Concord, vitam,ins in, '414. 
culture in Germany, phenology' 'in,.. '589. 
pruning, III ' 618. .' :' /■, 

.soil 'managem,ent expeiim'Chts, .'33.7, ' ■' - 


Grapes — Continued 

spraying experiments, Ark. 626. 
studies, Olda. 616. 
table, storage, 022. 

transit diseases, effect of carbon diox- 
ide, aS.D.A. '203.' 
vinifera, ciillure, Colo. 016. 

'vinifora, partbeiiocarpy and .seedless- 
ness in, 763. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Grapevine thrips, notes, 783. 

Grapevines — 

growth abnormalities, cause, 21.2. 
variation in yield, 622. 

Gt'apJwUtha moles ta, see Fruit moth, orien- 
tal. 

Grass — 

artificially dried, digestibility, Vt. 663. 
mixtures, variety tests, Okla. 609. 
pastures, native, burning, Miss. 364. 
seed mixtures, 320. 
smut, epidemic in New Zealand, 772. 
yields and feeding value, Vt. 370. 
young, artificially dried, i'eoding value, 
Vt. 807, 

Grasses — see also Grassland, Lawns, Mead- 
ows, and Pastures. 

and legume mixtures for hay, Ky. 318. 
competition with other crops, Wash. 
Col. 755. 

composition at different stages of ma- 
turity, 320. 
culture, Mont. 764. 
for reseeding, Mont. 763. 
forage, trials with pedigree strains, 

. 755. 

forage, variety tests, Wyo. 765. 
growth, factors limiting, 172, 
growth, role of interspecific competi- 
tion in, 35. 

herbage, self- and cross-fertility and 
flowering habits, 601. 
identification, key, Kans, 468, 
in Scotland, effect of environment, 468, 
key for identification, 610. 
nationality and 'strain tests, . 320. 

. of '-Southern Rho'clesia, list, 183. 
pasture— 

, artiflc'ially dried, digestibility, 519 
... artificially - dried, feeding' value 
and""vitamin ': I) 'in, 'Wash. Col. 

; 8'06. 

composition, 320. 

. fertilizer ' experiments, .Gkla. 609. 

, pure '"'Stands, '-carrying - capacity, 
Wash. Col. '806, ' ' 

, ' - seasonal variation^' In ."yield" an-d, 
C"oinpo8ition,, ',S.C.'764'. ' 

""■variety tests,.,', ':S.C. 754.-' 

' ''vitamin A '.hv Ida'ho-' 369,' 414.-'-' 
pedigree, for seed production, fertiliz- 
ing, 320. 

perennial, culture experiments, Wash. 
Col, 765. 

production tests, Alaska Col, 182. 
proteins in, 720. 

■■ nutritive '.''.'value,: '.'Wash.'Cdi- 
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Grasses — CoiitlBued 

seeds, siictioii-force measiu'cments, 320. 
variety test>3, Okla. 009. 

Grassliopper— 

baits, evaluation of stomach poisons 
for, 353. 

long-horned, notes, 502. 
long-liorned, on pineapples in Hawaii, 
500 . 

problem on ranges, Arte. 782. 
twO“Striped, catalase content of fe- 
males, 644. 

Grasslioppers— 

and parasite Barcopliaga Mllyi, notes, 
Utah 215. 

contact angles of insecticides, N.E. 216. 
control, Colo. 636. 
control in Canada, 600. 
control with poisoned bait, Mich. 217. 
fluctuation in Manitoba and sun-spot 
periodicity, correlation, 783. 
nonmigratory, notes, 640. 
outbreak in tltah, 497. 
parthenogenesia and haploidy in, 748. ■ 
studies, Mont, 780. 

Grassland— “too also Grasses, Meadows, and 
Pastures. 

establishment, fertilization, and use, 
319. 

Gi-azing — (lUo Range. 

rotational, efficiency in western Wash- 
ington, Wash. Col. 806. 

Greece, statistics on agriculture, popula- 
tion, and food supply, U.S.D.A. 566. 
Green bottle fly, larvae as therapeutic 
agent, 646. 

Green manure v. manure for cotton, S.C. 
764. 

Green manuring, tests, 810. . 

Greenheart, British Guiana, .damage by ma- ■ 
rine borers in Rangoon River, 500. 
Greenhouse — 

flowef'' thrips, notes, Conn. State 66. 
leaf tier, control, Fla. '356. 

, leaf tier,' notes, Fla. 67, 

, .orthezia 'hosts, 784. 

plants, , tliripa as pests, 783. 
tlirlps, egg ' parasite O'f,, 507. 
thrips, notes, 788, 

■ .'thrlps on. dahlias, 68. . . , . 

BreviUea ralmsta^ 'for shado iii' coffee plan-'. 

.tations, ArmilldHa affecting, 488. . 

Grippe of man, influenza ' of horse, and'd'is- 
teinper of dog,, comparison, 377. 
Gristmilling industry In Kentucky, U.B.D.A. 

" 696."' 

'Grouse .locust . color patterns, hybrid emerr 
.,gence'' in, '.747* . 

'Growth function," application to 'individual' 
' : and .'to .group,. 746*. 

"Growth, intermittency, . as .index of health,' 

662.'''''"' 

Gryilotalpa mlgaris,' results of control 
WOrl£,;:"781*'.' ■ 

Brylins 'Cricket, .,. field,. 

Guinea fowl lacking flight feathers, descrip- 
tion, 466. 


Guinea fowls — 

heredity in, 746. 
raising, 661. 

sexual luiiformlsm in, 318. 

Guinea pigs— 

cellular debris in vaginal smears, ori- 
gin, 464. 

epidemic disease of, 376. 
lead poisoned male, effect on descend- 
ants, 753. 

modifying factors in, 746. 

Gum production by Assotohacter cliroococ^ 
eum and composition, 8, 

GyiMiopledirns sp., intermediate host of 
Spiraridae in South Manchuria, 812. 
G.ypsum, residual effect, 740. 

IlahrQl)racon — 

genetics, N.C. 497. 
male biparentalism in, 749. 
synapsis and maturation in eggs, 749. 
HacmapJiysaUs Mspinosa, eradication, 812. 
HaemoneJms contortus — 

of lambs, potential infestation curves, 
674. 

resistance of sheep to infestation, 252. 
Haii’Iessness in swine, 366. 

Balticoptei'a fuscicornis, notes, 791. 

Hannah Dairy Research Institute, report, 
236. 

Ilaplothrips cottci^ morphology, biology, and 
control, 783. 

Hardwood cuttings, rooting, 52. 

Harelip, genetic studies, 745. 

Harlequin bug, N.C. 407. 

//armoZItu— 

grandis, see Wheat straw worm. 
triticif see Wheat Joint worm. 

Harrows, use on terraced land, 641. 
Harvesting- 

machinery for cotton, history, Tex 
106. 

machinery, status, U.S.D.A. 113. 
methods, improved, III 679. 

Hawks in Ohio, protection, 778. 

Hawthorn Aporia, bionomics, 642. 
l lay — see also specific ' Mnds^ 

■ 'as 'Carrier of factors, found in " cod-liver 
oil, 'Mich, 370. 

cost of production on Nevada cattle 
ranches,, Nev., 549. 

, crops, seed 'mixtures, effect ,of ' harvest- 
' ,ing In sowing, year, '469. 
crops, acod mixtures, interrelation of 
' species, 183. : ' 

■ cur'ing' by natural means, Miss'. 384. 
curing, factors in, 390. 

' fertilizer experiments,' 819. ■ ■ 
low quality, effect on reproduction and 
growth, 227. 

mechanical drying, Fa. 636. 
moisture content, device for determin- 
.',4ng, 182.,' 

prairie, , paiatability' ' , and'^ ' nutritiv'e 

■ : value,' 'N.Dak.. 609. ; 

''■'production,' Mich.' '3'84,. , 

production, ''effect,, o£'''''I'im!'ng,:''''Ky,'','S'i8.,''' 
shifting' d'ein,and,:,',for, 68'9* 
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Hay — Coiitia,iiecl 

wild, V. oatmeal mill feed for dairy 
cows, S.Dak, 806. 

Hazelnuts, failure, 314. 

Headdeii, W. P., biographical note, Colo. 
715. 

Health status, growing intermittency as 
index, 562. 

Heartwater, studies, 66T. 

Heat — -.'iet? also Temperature. 

controllers for buildings, thermostati- 
cally controlled master valves for, 

, , Colo. lOS. 

damage to fabrics in lauuderiiig, tests, 
,IJ.S.D.A. 136. 

production, bodily, factors affecting, 
277. 

production of chickens, age curves, 
367. 

Heating — 

domestic automatic, fuel economy in, 
570. 

systems, •warm-air, studies, 570. 

Hegari — 

feeding value for chicks, 658. ■ 

, for fattening lambs, Tex. 656. 
stalks, harvesting with steers, Ariz. 
795. ■ ■ 

lielfers—see also Cows. 

calcium and phosphorus utilization by, 
N.Mex. 237. . . 

dairy, winter feeding, N.J. 807. 
effect of low phosphorus rations, Mich. 
'370. . 

growth and health, S.Dak. 806. 
levels of wintering, Mont. 795. 
raising, costs and returns, Me. 395, 
.wintering, Colo. 653. 

IleUotMs ohsolcta. See ■ Bollworm and Corn 
■' ear worm. ■ ■ 

lieliotlirips^" JimmorrhoidaliSi see Green- 
house thiips. ; ,, 

■ EeliotJirips' inMcuss notes, 

Helix populations, .geneticnl study, 745. 
,Helm.inth\ parasites — ■ 

from, Australia, new,, ,251. 

from fowls and pigeons in Queensland, 

, "'824,..,' 

from mammals and birds in Northern 
. Rhodesia;' '666. 

H€lm,in,tholo.gy- — ' ■ 

■for' 1930, bibliography, 363. ; • ■ ' . , 

. " .textbOQ'k, "666'.'',: ■ 

'; ffelminthasporiUM’--- , 

frummtoicei ii.sp'., notes, 769. ■ 

. in Japa,n,',ascigerous forms, '770.:"', 
le«-co,s'%la%',' notes,* '769'. ' 

',, ' notes, ' 769. : ,, 

w.o,<iaJaaa'm',, ■no.tes, 769,'". 

'■ orgzae^ notes, 57',,' ,769., ' ' 
s'aocftari/ 'notes, 769^, , 
sativum, notes, 490, 769. . ,„ 

tetramem, notes, 769.v 
tureicmn, note's,' 769. ' „ 

Helopeltis in' Sumatra,, effect' of;, relative 
humidity, 783. ' 

Semadm nuMUpennis, notes, 651. ' ' , 


Hemerooampa pseudoUwgata, life history 

and habits, 642. 

Hemicellulose in dereloping apples, 334. 
Hemiptera of filbert nut tree In Sicilia, 783. 
Hemlock forest soils, micro-organisms in, 
23. 

Hemoglobin — 

building properties of soybean prod- 

uts, 858. 

in blood of dairy cattle, 371. 
regeneration, effect of various ele- 
ments, 134. 

regeneration, food factors in, 412. 
Hemorrhagic septicemia, see Septicemia. 
Hemp fibers, 187. 

Hemp, variety tests, 111. 608. 

Henry, W. A., editorial, 429, 430, 431, 482. 
Hens — 

effect of coiitimious light, Okla. 654. 
hatching power, constancy, 517, 
laying — see also Egg production. 

annual production, index, W.Va. 
797. 

blood as index of health, Idaho 
375. ■ 

clutch size as measure of intensity, 
Mass. 81. 

effect of mutilation of ovarian tis- 
sue, 111. 603. 

in winter, use of electric lights 
for, 257. 

rations for, Miss. 864. 
vitamin 1) requirements, Wash. 
Col. 797. 

mongrel, grading, Ky. 363. 
yearling v. pullets for egg production, 
Wyo. 797. 

Heredity — 

and milking function, 238. 
and variability in beets, 748. 
chromosomie theory, relation to mei- 
osis problem, 748. 
in barley, 748. 
in guinea fow'ls, 746. 
in mankind, importance of ancestral 
table and table of descendants, 746. 
in wheat, Wash. Col. 755, 
of abortion susceptibility and resist- 
anee, 245. 

of anatomical defects in descendants 
ot X-rayed mice, 745. ' ' , , 
of barbing and awn color in sniooth- 
awned wheat, 463, 
of barley mildew reslstanee, 770. 
of blood groups in swine, 316. 
of body form and skeleton in cross- 
breeds of wild and domestic animals, 
604 . , ' ' 

'Of" bunt' resistance ' in .wheat' hybrids, 
■':',745.'.'' 

of cancer, 747. 

':',",.,of' ^ cancer "^'suS'Cfiptlbility in /mic'e, 746.' 
of cataract and allied eye defects in 
mice, 748. 

of chlorophyll deficiency in sorghum, 
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Ileredity—'-CoiitiiMied 

cKf color— isec ulSQ Color inheritance* 
and eye variations in chinchilla 
rabbit, 317. 

ot* com simit resistance, manner, 746. 
of crest and frlzxle characters in 
fowls, 317. 

of diBcase resistance in animals, 748. 
of curliness in Hpiioj^ wheat, S.Dak. 
754. 

of efflciency index and rc'spirjition rate 
in corn, 602, 

of eye color in man, 746. 
of fertility in rsthbits, 746. 
of fertility in stallions, 3.17, 
of flnorescenee in ryegrass, 602. 
of grain texture in wheat, Arisj. 753. 
of growth rate in IJapfmkh 745. 
of hernia in cattle, 316. 
of mentiul attitudes in dogs, 740. 
of monosomies in Nlcntimm yustica, 
740, 

of production of excess of (dther s('x 
in fowls, 78. 

of reaction of corn to (ifhherclla mu- 
Wa-off-f, Minn. 56. 

of reaction of com to sinnt, W.Va. 
462. 

of resistance to bean anthraenose, 748. 
of resistance to oat Kinnt, 343. 
of resistance to wheal; stinking smut. 
342.' 

of sex in oysters, 745. 
of shape* in Ciwurhita,, 603. ' , 
of size 'in rabhltB, 761,. ■ 
of size, linkage in, 316. 
of thyroid size and structure- in -puro- 
hred.dogs, 748. 

of tumor Hiiscieptibillty In mice, 747. 
of udder abnormality in cattle, 316. 
of variations' in skull of' rabbits, 317. 
of whorls in hair of pigs, 606. 
of wilt resistance in flax, 33. 

Hernia, inheritance of, '316, 

Herons, characteristics, 777. 

Hessian .fly— ' 

in Iowa, fall aetl'Vlty and spring emer» 

■ gonce,. 780, '- 
notes, 111. 637.' 

'Situation- In Ohio, Ohio TO.- 
I/ek^rommim ffmtiviUaf act! Saddled promt- ' 

- newt. , - 

' MeterodBra 

'- ' ' affecting cereals in , South '- A'UstraHa,:. 

' '488, ' , 

' ' notes, 67, 489, -490, 

' , races and,, attacks, 63.'": ■■ 

, notes, 49'9. - ' , 

:M0vm hrmiUemU, sm Uiihhn\ ] 

;',Hexuron!c acid-—; 

absorp'tiO'ii spectrum,, ,722*,. 
as antiscorbutle ' factor, -677,.,:-- 
isolation,,' 434, 

■ 'Hexylreso-rcinO'r pills',,'' for treatment of as-' 
carinsis and trichuriasis, 627. 

mWuHffdi bud and shoot tnfec- - 
Hon, '.7'6i.',,-,^'^^ 


Hides, «iiithrax»iiifected dried, disinfection, 

01 . 

Highway — 

policy on commercial basis, 548. 
transportation in Michigan, survey, 
U.S.D.A. 831. 

Highways, see Koads, 

HilarUi mutica, notes, 636. 

Ifippelales ptisiOy notes, 781). 

JiippmfmnM cmivergem, see Ladybeetle, 
convergent. 

Hog cholera — 

histological studies, 532, 
immunization, 811. 

Virus for pig-typhiiS'Siiipestifer group 
of organisms, bacteriologic examina- 
tion, 532. 

Hogs, see Pigs. 

Holly, CJliristmas, growing on farm*, 
U.S.D.A. 338. 

Home accounts, analysis, III. 715, 

Home economics^ — 

contributiouB of chemistry to, edito- 
rial, 717. 

course, basis for building, 715. 
research, effect on standards of Uring, 
U.S.D.A. 137. 

Hommia coffem'ia, notes, 409. 

Homoptera, biology, N.C. 497, 

Honey — 

color grades, definitions. 650. 
cream, preparation, III. 854. 
fumigated, hydrocyanic acid in, 650. 
marketing, U.S.D.A. 562. 
plants of State, survey, N.C. 407, 
production and marketing in Puerto 
Rico, P.R. 361. 

Hop downy mildew, 56. 

Hop powdery mildew, action of suHMr in 
"■■various forms, ,341. 

Jloploeampa testuMnm — 

■ ■ , biology and -control, 652. 

■control, 781. 

Hops, fertilizer ox'periments, '-200. '- 

■ Hormones, gonadotropic, from normal urin'e, 

.and urine of -pregnancy,, preparatio'n, 'flOT. 
Hornets, tentative synopsis,- 74. , ' 

Horse beams, genetic a.imlysl,s,:,'176," 

Horse meat' meal .and ..Manamar,' compari**' 
son, Arlz* , 796-.,' 

■ Horsefly, biology and- ' control,. 'Ark'. ■ 036..'- 

■ Horserad'ish— - '. 

leaf' be'etle 'in-' Finland, 781., 

'Vitamin C 'In* 8^1, 

, Horses--* ' 

blood groups in, 90. 

" color inheritance -in,', 228., 
draft power, methods of testing and 
defects, 830. 
draft, raising, 234. 
evolution in, modes, 748* 
experimental work at Michigan State 
College, 228. 
internal pests, HI. 666. 
labor efficiency on tractor and non- 
tractor farms, Mich. 841. 

■ ^ ' parasitet,";ofr' Jit.- 
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Ironing napldns, energy cost, Wash.. Col. 
S74. : 

IrradiatioS " — see ofeo Ultrayiolet. 

types, effect, on growth of chicks, 
Idaho 363. 

Irrigation — 

and drainage, Idaho 384 ; Utah 255. 
experiments, 827. 

information for beginners, IJ.S.D.A. 
255. 

of cotton in the Sndan, 38. 
practices in Hawaii, developments in, 
99. 

principles and practices, treatise, 537. 
pump, costs and returns, Nebr. 100. 
residual effects on succeeding crops, 
Colo. 608. 
soil survey, 736. 

studies, Mich, 384 ; Wash. Col. 827, 
studies, including pumping and evapo- 
ration, Colo. 679. 
water, evaporation, 740. 
water, salinity, measuring with Wheat- 
stone, bridge, U.S.D.A. 15, 
works exposed to water, soil suita- 
^ . bility ' for, 255. 

/erodes— ■, 

holoeuc^mj, cause of paralysis in dogs, 
.252. 

■ „ riGim-Sj, see Castor bean tick. 

Japanese ■ beetle — • 

control of larvae in lawns and golf 
' courses, U.S.D.A. 72. 
control on fruit and shade trees, 
U,S.D.A. 72, 

in Connecticut, Conn. State 65. 

.notes,' 68. : . . 

reactions to spray deposits on foliage, 
U.S.D.A.. 71, ' 

" studies, ■ S..C. 780. • ■ 

.: trapping, U.S.D.A. 72. ,. 

Japanese; weevil injury, 215. ;. 

Jays, intelligence of,' 777.. : 

Jelly strength tester, /new, 587. .' 
Je'rusalem-artichokes— '. , ' ' 

;. apical, do'minance in tuber, 322. ' 

; bibliography, , .757.. ' 

, culture experim.ents. III.' 60S. 
;length-'.,;of" rest period, , ',321." ■ 
production tests, Miss. 319. 
sprout formatio'n, relation ''to ''seed 
piece siae and sprout removal, 321. 
storage rots, Minn.-'56.. '. ■ 

, sunflowers and ' swedes, "comparison, 
Mich. 319. 

variety tests, 111. 60S. ' . 

Johne’s disease — - 
■ diagnosis, .527. '. 

; ..'"intradermal't'est' for- detecting, 671. 

. Joteson" '..graS'SH^" ' ' 

cra'sMng. in connection '.with curing, 
"Miss. '884. ■ ; 

. .hay, value for: 'mules,' Miss." 364. , 
poisoning, 528.. ',' 

■ .toxicity for sheep, ,94. 

Jointworms in Utah, '661. '',,- 
Jo war disease, B'Otes, 769. 


Kafir — 

culture in Lawton, Oklahoma, region, 

U.aD.A. 467. 

hay, feeding value, Kms. 231. 

Kamala, anthelmintic value, 586. 

Kansas College, notes, 572, 875. 

Kansas Station, notes, 572, 875. 

Kansas Station, recent publications, 571. 

Kefir, manufacture, composition, anti con- 
sumption, 665. 

Kentucky Station, report, 138, 425. 

Keratin, decomposition by soil micro-organ- 
isms, 167. 

Keratitis outbreak, Utah 243. 

Kermes of Japan, 502. 

Kerosene, tractor engine test with, 832. 
Kidney — 

changes, effect of diet, 562. 
lesions, experimental production, 134. 
worms in animals, following ingestion 
of larvae, 382. 
worms in pigs, 382. 

Kidneys, effect of high protein diets, 230, 
Kitchens and kitchen equipment, design, 
Ark. 138. 

Kohlrabi, vitamin C in, 861. 

Kolo dust for cereal rust control, Minn, 53. 
Kumiss, manufacture, composition, and 
consumption, 665. 

Kythin of corpus luteum and its test, 752. 
Laboratory manual, microchemical, 729. 

Lac cultivation, manual, 502. 

Lac hosts, comparative study, 785. 

Lac insects, oviposition, incubation, and 
emergence, effect of temperature and 
humidity, 785. 

Lactation — 

new phase of persistency, III. 661. 
physiology of, 181. 

Lactic acid streptococci associated with 
Cheddar cheese ripening, N,y, State 524, 
■: 525 . " 

Lactose-— 

: beta, in diet, benefits, 666. 

in nutrition, 858. 

I4idybeetle— - 

■ -Australian, .parasite of cottony-cushion 
scale, 355. 

^ convergent, dispersion, 505, ' 

Laertias plvilenoTi notes, Conn. State 66. 
Laesfudlu notes, 62. 

Lamh- — 

demand for, effect of . business , depres- 
sion, 699. 

'industry, New, 'Zealand : frossen, survey.-' 
77. , 

;■ marketing, in,' England -and Wales, '116. 
Ijambs— see': afe'o: 'Sheep.; 
castration, effect, 228. 

, crossbred, from -' grade,:' ' Bambonillet 
ewes, tests, -Wyo. 797., , ' 

, crossbred, .market value,' 5 12. " ;- 
fattening, '.Tex, ,656';. .'Utah ,798.-- ' 
fattening, feedlot rations for, Colo. 

fattening on whole grains, Wash.CoL 

796 . 
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Lambs—CoBtlniieci 

fattening, rations tor, 228 ; Colo, 514, 
653, 71)8 ; Idalio ,363 ; Midi. 364. 
feeding oxperiinent:B, Ariz, 765 ; Colo. 

656; Okla. 654. 
fi'jeding wx'tliods, S.Dalc. 796. 
ftH’Cling records, Midi. 841. 
fiiii* wool, iniitlon and ■ western, com- ' 
parisou, 13n. 511. 
linlwhiiig, Mont:. 795. 

Iodine feeding, value, 229. 
on heavy grain fe<Ml, deatli lo8se.s in, 
Colo, 672. 

produced by grade line wool owes, 
weights, '228. 

raising to market}ibh‘ age, cost, N.ff 
511. 

stifle, Mont. 811. 
western, fattening, Ind. 232. 
western range and native, comparison, 
Mich. 796. • 

wint(*ring and fattening, Wyo. 797. 
Land—AVt? also Farm land. 

credit, Agricultural credit, 
grant coHege.s, »cc Agrieultural col- 
legois. 

holdings in towns of Fremont and 
Boscawen, N.H. 263. 
marginal, concept, 688. 
policy, paiiers on, 609. 
tenancy In Delaware, Del. 399. 
tenancy on farms, and renting prob- 
lem, Mo, 111. , 

t:ertaced, operation of maddnery on,' 
Waah.GoL 827. 
utillKation — 

in, Idll towns, Vt. 298.' , 
in laiwrence County, Ohio 688 . 
problexn'S, D.S.D.A, 110. 
studies,, Ky. 392.' 

wf'edy abandoned in southern Idaho, 
II.S.B.A* 43. , , . 

Ia,intana hug hosts,,, 784. 

,Xjarch — ' 

caS'O hearer, notes, Mich., 351. 
chromosoxne. pairing , in, 178, 

Lard— 

characteriHti'CH, ' cooperative' "'project,, i 
284. ' , .-"i 

, coBfitltuents, value In diet, 2'30.' : 
Laryngotrachdtis— 

,"h,i chicks,' 820., 

, ■ in' fowls, ..sanitation In control, 111 , , 666 . . 

'' infectious, ' dtronic carriers, 534. ■. 

■ '■ 'infectious, dlstributicm, of 'Virus in body- 
of. birds,. .676.''' 

'infectious, ,in . fowls, . cttltivsation ■ 'of., 
virus,' ',634, 

Laspepr^Bia,' 'niprioana,'i seo ' Pea' ' moth. ■ 
l^Mmnpmph(t‘ hpperioana, notes, 499.,' .,' 
Bathyrus, chromo.some numbers in, 602 . 
Latrodectm muetans^ toxin of, 608 . 
Eaundering — 

energy', ..host,; Wash,iCol.;''B74. 
home, bactericidal effectiveness for silk 
and. ,rayd^t;''.: If ash,:poh'; 186, 


I Laundry — 

industry, 423. 

tests for detection of damage by heat, 

U.S.D.A. 136. 

Lawns — 

sod webwoiMiis in, control, IJ.g.D.A. 
785. 

studies, Okla. 609. 

Lead — 

arsenate poisoning in duckeus, 377. 
arsenate spray, effect on oranges, 418, 
in Bordeaux-lead arsenate mixtures, de- 
termination, 442. 
in cell of growing root, 174. 
in pastures adjoining coke ovens, live- 
stock poisoning by, 376. 

Leadership in Montana, urban, rural con- 
tributions to, Mont. 406. 
hiidt tiers, control, III 637. 

I Leaf-footed bug, notes, U.S.D.A. 68. 

I Leafhopper, six-spotted^ — 

I notes, U.S.D.A. 501. 

! transmission of yellows by, Calif. 491. 

j Leafhoppers — see also special hosts, 

affecting grain and forage crops, 

, U.S.D.A. 601. 

inlieritance of ability to transmit a 

plant virus, 466. 
new species, 501. 
notes, Idaho 351. 

of genus PlatiffmtopiuS) food plants, 
784. 

Lecanium ^mmdsmaMciim , notes, Mich. 351. 
Lecithin—* 

decomposition in eggs, 434. 
effect on fat test with buttermilk, 17. 
Leeks, vitamin G in, 861. 

Legume cover crops, S.C. 754. 

Legume hay plants, drying, Minn. 34. 
i Legumes — see also Green manure md Al- 
falfa, Clover, etc, 

and corn, interplanting, Ark. 608; 

. Miss. 34, 319. 

and grasses, mixtures, for hay, Ky. 

' . 318. ■ 

cross-inoculation studies with Elifeo- 
, Mum spp,, '185. , 

'fertilizer ex|>erim6nts, S.C. 754, 
for cover crops, . 764. ' , 
for green manure, tests, '111." 609. 

. for winter pasture, Okla.' 609. • 

'' ■ in. agriculture, monograph,. ,765. 
in'pastures, permanency, 319., ', 
in ' rotations, effect,,.!!!. 'B09. 
'■'inoculation ' — see also .Nodule 'bacteria. 

, 'Studies, Miss. '610; Okla, '6'0'9.;''' ' 
self". 'and cross-fertility 'and .flowering 
habits, 601. ", 

spring^ effect on 'productivity . of 'soil, 
609.', „ , 

'' ..winte'u xesponse'Of hotton Miss. 34. 
" Leisure of. home.,fo'akers, ..effect on standards 
of living, U.S,D.A. 187. 

'".Lemon— 

mal secco disease, fungus causing, sys- 
tematic position, 212. 
mal secco disease in Blcily, 495. 
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Lemon — C ob tinned 

trees, canker and die-back aft’ecting, 
488 , 

Lemons — 

ArmilMria sp. on roots, 4SS. 
respiratory activity, 3S0, 

Lentil meal as protein supplement for pigs. 
366 . 

Leptimtarsa decemlineata^ see I otato 
beetle, Colorado.' 

heptoeorls trivittatuSf see Boxelder bug. 
Leptoglossus — 

oppositusj notes, U.S.D.A. 68. 
phgllopuSj see Leaf-footed bug. 

^onatiiSs notes, 488. 

Lepiomastidea abnormiSj rearing, 362. 
LeptospJm'eriOr—- 

colfeicola, notes, 488. 
n.sp., notes, 488. 

Lespedeaa — 

as supplementary pasture, N.C. 518. 
culture experiments, Tenu. 182. 
response to inoculation, 111. 609. 

, variety tests, N.C. 468 ; S.C. 754 ; Tenn. 

■ 182.' 

Lettuce: — . 

bacterial rot, Ariz. 768. 

culture and fertilizer experiments, 

. Mont 760. . ! 

effect of pbospborus, Mont. 760. 

' fertilizer 'experiments, N.C. 474 ; Wasb. 

'■Cdl.'':7'60. 

growth, boron as factor in, Ky. 828. 
bead, adaptation and strain tests, Miss. 

','■'328.:. 

■' bead, improvement, Pa. -475. 
value in nutritional anemia, 281. 
variety tests, N.C. 474. ■ 

■vitamiu C in, 861. 

Leucites in soil, degree of solubilization, 

,593.,.. ' 

LmmchloriMum €<irus^ parasitic in . birds 
'from northern M.icb,igan, '778. ' 

LencocyteS— - " 

in blood of cattle, ameboid forms, 815. 
in blood of normal and ebolera-infect- 
,fid pigs, 381.. 

■in milk,' 'signlfi'Cance, 816. 

Leuepeptozoon smitJii infection . in ■ turkeys, 

. transmission, 826.',,-, 

Leukemia in mice,"" 747, „ 

Lihertella CLfflnis OR' Mihiscus, 4.SB. ' 

' ' Libraries of South Carolina, S.e.:',S54.’ ■,.■'■ 
'Life tables, biological,: 7,46." 

,' Life'^xones, ecology, ■ and^ failure of t’emp-era-'' 
'v ■,. .Lure ''Summing,: 634. 

Light— see, , slab Sunlight. '. 

artificial, ■ eff'e'et on plant, g.rowth, 835,.' 

' '■daily pe'riod,' response of 'plants, to,'- '617.' 

■ intensity, effe'et 'on, plant .anatomy, 171., 
-traps' In', orc,hards,' results, 787.' ■■■ 
Lighting sy-Stems ■for 'farms, ,83'5. . 

Lights, red, effect, ■ on cannibalism in 'POuL'- 
try. Me. 616,' ' 

Lignin hydrolysis, 291, ' 

Lignin, new uses for, 'U.S.D.A. 17. -' ' 


Llgprus nigiceps, see Sugarcane beetle. 
LUium longiflomm, fruiting, factors affect- 
ing, Ark. 616. 

Lily bulbs in Pacific Northwest, tlirips 

affecting, 354. 

Lima beans,' see Beans, lima, 

Limacodidae on tea in Ceylon, 642. 

Lime — see also Calcium and Liming, 
effect on potato scab, Me. 493. 
effect on sweet com and beans, Me. 
474, 

nitrogen, see Calcium cyanamide. 
requirements for cbicks, Tex. 516. 
Limes (fruit) in California, 765. 

Limestone, cumulative benefits from, 111. 
590. 

Limestones, waters, and forage crops, Ky. 
297, 

Lime-sulfur — 

effect on fruit trees, 61. 

liquid and dry, oxidation rates, 216. 

sprays, modified, 496. 

Limicolae of North America, 777. 

Liming — 

effect on availability of manganese and 
iron in soil, 466. 

experiments — see also Lime and special 
crops. 

experiments, Ky. 298 ; Tenn. 182. 
tests with different crops, S.C. 754. 
value, W.Va. 734. 

L'monius spp., reaction to aromatic com- 
pounds, 358. 

Linden YeHicillinni disease, 62. 

Linkage — 

and criteria of independence of genes 
in Oenothera^ 748. 
in size inheritance, 316. 
in sweet peas, 179. 

intensities, calculating from data, 
747. 

of 'gene's for crest and 'frizzle in fowls, 
317'. 

Lin oleic add— 

and ferrous: iodide in vitamin , A defl- 
,- ciency, 415. 

and ferrous iodide In vitamin A defl- 
. '. :cieney,' cri'ticiBin, 416. 

' "oxidation, '.effects , of carotene and of 
, ' ■ vitamin' A,' 131* 

Linolenic acid, acid number, deterraiuation, 

686 . 

■ ■'Linseed—' ' ■, 

' cake, Leeding value, Colo. 512. 
i';'' ' ; meal, ''feeding value for lambs, Pa. 511.^ 
meal y. pea meal for milk production, 

' ■■'Ldaho^^369." 

' oil'' and 'its ' fatty a.cids, ' acid number, 
" determination, , ■686. ■: ' 

Liothrips ' vaneeohei - on lily bulbs,' 85'4. ' ' 

Lipase--;; 

' 'in 'd^airy ptoducts, inact-lvatio-n, 241., ;' 
pancreatic, activating effects of com- 
pounds compared wi:th- their:inMblt- 
ing effects on ' liver '-eBterase,' ■4$6. :■-■-' 
Liquid junction potentials, 288. 
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Licitiicis— 

In ter f nd al le n si on, la ii renie n t , 

tlaiible ciapillary inet'hoil, r»S(). 
potentials at iiiterfitens, inoasn rernent, 

Mima 7. 

lAsMrfmptnm . Mmplear* Kice watei’ 

weevil. 

TjUtrodereB oMtquus^ hvc weevil, 

fjitliliim— 

aluwiinitej formatioia 

py m vatcj, preparai.la a , 7M0. 

Liver-— 

autolysscci, for treatment (.(f [jeniieion.s 
1 * 81 . 

dietary principle stinminting i^rowtli 
and lactation, SCO. 

extract v. Iron for anemijiH of infancy, 
127. 

flsls„ for' pernkiouB anemia, 712. 
fluke In California, control, 531. 
fluke, studies, 00. . 
human, vitamin in, Quantity, 70(1. 
human, vitamin A reserves in healih 
and diseas(c 706, 707. 
in puerperal sepsis, vitamin A cori« 
tent,. 707. 

sheep, vitamin C in, elfect of freezing 
and storage, 560. 

Livestock—aee aUo Animals, Mammals, 
Cattle, Sheep, 

atlas, international, correction, 230. 
breeds, development, amount and kind 
.of inbreeding, 747. 

combination, anti mechanized farming, 

. 884, 

contratd. feeding, Nebr. 2(50. ' 
diseases, aea Animal diseases and i^pe-- 
Piflo dismBcs, ' 

, from North Dakota farms, ■ carload 
.shipments, N.Dak. S40. 
losses on range from poi.sonous 'plants, 
Ariz. 810. 

nutrition, studies, .Ok'la. 654. 
of ■' Nebraska, ■ truck ■ ami va,il transpor- ■ 
.tation to Omaha 'market, Nehr, 691. 
on farms, :H)30 censuH, interpretation, 
MOC' , 

. pedigrees, . calculating "coefficients of 
■Inbreeding and relationship,- 466. ■ 

poisonlng^-aec aUu Plants, poisonous, ■ 
'.. and spaoi/lo pkintB, 

from ■ lead ; in pastures adjoining . 

■ coke ovens,' 876, ' , ■ 

' , prices in "Great Britain, factors .■aftect- ■ 
.'.tog, -'846, 

products, '.■.demand: 'for,, effect "of bus,i- . 

. ' nes's ' depres.sion, 660. 
shipping, associations, III. 686. , 
statistics, 'SCO 'Agricultural sta'tistics. 
tranportatioU' ■ by : motor' "truck, ''.Ky* ,893. : 
trucking in 'Missouri, :,''Mo. '5,48."" '■' 

''Diving, 'Standard of 'See Sta.nd'ar ds;. ,"'",■ ■ 
Limrds.' of ' Utah, . food" 'habits,,' ,778.'' 

Loco weed poisonous to livestock, Tex. 240. 
,Dbcust,';blacfc--^,:',.:'r.:'.r^ ■ 

■ growth and survival, Ky, 828. V 
on strongly acid' soils* Ark. 628,, 


hociista migratoHch-^ 
different forms, 640. 
migratot'ioides^ notes, 640. 

Lociffitana 2)ardaUna^ different forms, 640. 
Locusts— 

desert, in Palestine, control, 500. 
in 8outh Africa., phases, 689, 
in Turkey, (540. 
migratory, biology, 788. 

Loganberry — 

beeile, control, 66. 

Jelly juice, preparation,' 275. 

Logs, minor stains, 214. 

Loraiithus pJiilwpensis^ studies, 634. 
Loupiiig-ill— - 

ill slieep, 581, 811. 

infcctlvxty, survival, and virus dif- 
fusion, 251. 
tick transmission, 252. 

Loiroatege commixtalis in sontherii Minne- 
sota, 644. 

Looaotropa trltoma, notes, 791. 

Lubricant insoluble in organic solvents, 443. 
Lubrication — 
bearing, 260. 
studies, 104, 

thin-film, Journal-bearing friction in re- 
gion, 260. 

Lncern, see Alfalfa. 

LiteUia spp., notes, 646. 

Lumber — see also 'Timber and Wood. 

hardwood, minor stains, 214. 
Lungworms— • 

in pig and sheep, life history notes, 
.811. 

In sheep, control, W.Ya. 811. 
studies, Wyo. 780. 

TjUperodes pmeustus In southern Sakhalin, 
648. 

Lupines — 

primary root elongation, effect of re- 
agents, 175. ' 

yellow, hard seededness In, 461. 

Lusk, Graham, biographical sketch, 407. 
Lyctus powder-post beetles, damage caused 
by, 782. 

Lyc as barn disinfectant, 816. . 

Tjpgus — ' 

pakulinus 'Cggs, tests 'of. ovicides' for, 
'637.' 

padulimis on black currants, 781. 
pmtenslSf see Tarnished plant bug. 
simonpi-, control, 784, 

Lymphadenitis, caewus-— ' 

disinfecting shearing machine' '■ pieces 
'■ for, 816.' , ' 

■ studies, 251. ' 

Lpperosia eMgua^' 

' " in'' New .'.South ■ Wales, 504. 

'■,\ studies, ''790.'''' 

:Lys'imcter stu'd.ies,. 160*"; 

..■'Machinery, ' Agricultural 'machinery'. '■' 
Meioroemtrus ' 

introduction into B^rance, 662. 

notes, Gonn. State; 65.". ■ 

parasite of oriental fruit moth, 226. 
Macrophomina pUmmlis studies, 340, 
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Jf aeros ip hum — 

aml}rosiae^ feeding habits, mechanical 
factors affecting, 641. 
geij Yector of yellow dwarf, 502. 
grantirium^f see Grain aphid, English. 
solmiifolUj see Potato aphid. 
soluMginis^ control, Conn. State 65. 
Macrosporium ' — 

Garotae, notes, Ohio 771, 

' solum, notes, Colo. 626. 

MaglcleaM (Tibiaina) septmcUcim, see Ci- 
catia, periodical. ' ' 

Magnesia, toxic action on sugarcane, 312. 
Magiiesiiiin — 

carbonate in diet of chicks, effect, 80. 
eoprecipitation in calcium oxalate, 581. 
deficiencies of soil types, N.C. 452. 
deficiency in animals, symptomatology, 
130, 701. 

deficiency in crops, symptoms, S.C. 734. 
determination in feeding stuffs and ex- 
creta, Minn. 17. , 

effect on calcium assimilation of 
, calves, Mich. ,805. 

electrometric estimation, use of anti- 
mony electrode in, 154. 
in blood, determination, 16. 
in New England soils, Conn. State 
445., 

In rations for calves, Mich. 370. 
relation to calcium, phosphorns, and 
vitamin D in ration of dairy cattle, 
>Mich..:805. , , 

requirement of tobacco, 18S. 

Magpies, intelligence of, 777. 

Maine' Station,"' notes, 426. / 

Maine Station, progress of work and ab- 
■' stracts," 571.'" ” ' '' 

Maize, , 'see,. Corn. 

Mai ' de caderas of cattle, in Paraguay, . 250. 
Malaria-— see also Mosqu'itoes anii Ampheles, 
avian,, behavior ' in 'fowls,. 820. 

Second International Congress, report, 

Mn Hein' purification,, '244.,'" 

Malta, fever, aee 4,Indnlant 'fever. ' 

Mains, fertility and fruitfulness, relation 
to ehrom'osomal , irreg'ularitie.s, 746. ■ " 
Maininals— .vee also Animals anS specific 
limls. 

captive wild, tumors in, §14, 
histology and microscopic anatomy, 

, :' .textbO'Ok,' 810.' ■ 

:of,'"M:in'nesO'ta, TTO.. ^ 

Mammary '„gian,d&-*> ' 

growth, effect of theelin and theelol, 
607. 

of cows, bacteriology and pathology, 

'■ Mich. 375." ' 

of pig-s, melanie pigmentation, 745, 
of rabbit, growth, effect of ovarian 
hormo'nes, '464.,. , 

Mammitis, ^ee Mastitis. 

M'aii- — ' 

and 'birds, susceptibility to toxic prep- , 
aratlons, comparison, 383. 


Man — Continued 

and domestic animals, parasitology, 

treatise, 377. 

eye color in, inheritance, '746. 
multiple allelomorphism in, 747. 
Manamar and horse meat meal, comparison, 

Ariz. 795. 

Mandarins, vitamin C in, 86t. 

Manganese- 

availability, effect of liming, 456. 
availability in soils, 307, 4,56. 
deficiency — 

effect on citrus growth, Calif. 459. 
in crops, symptoms, S.C. 734. 
in soils at Florence, S.C. 734. 
in soils, effect on crop yields, 307. 
effect on reproduction, 702. 
effect on yeast growth, 174. 
free diet, effect on reproduction in 
rats, 859. 

high intake, effect on rata, 702. 
role in plant nutrition, 27. 
role in therapeutic activity of iron, 
859. 

significance in nutrition, Ky. 413. 
traces, determination with benzidine, 
440, 

Mangels — 

fertilizer experiments, 319. 

V, corn silage for milk cows, Okla. 662, 
Mangoes, floral morphology, 765. 

Mannose and first sugar of photosynthesis, 
148. 

Mamonia perturbans, biology, 789, 

Ifctwfis religiosa, morphology and biology, 

' 783. ' 

Manure- — 

composted, and spent mushroom soils, 
decomposition rate, 597. 
decomposition in soil, microbiology, 
300. 

v. green manure for cotton, S.C. 754. 
Maple — 

/bigltmf,: util'izat:iQ'n,.4I,S.».A^^ 52.'' 

■ . 'products industry ,of Pennsylvania, Fa. 

. 485.'' / 

VerficilUum disease,, 62. ' 

MaraBmim pm^niclOBm^ notes, .'212. ' 

Mares, reproduction in, 812. 

Mairgm^opus amnuUtm, :se 0 Cattle tick. 

■ Marine borers, dama'ge "to,, wood 'In' Ra,ngoon 
River, 500, 

Market- 

garden, see Gardening, 
reports, ,U.S.I>.A.,119,' 266, .40'6, 555, '848. 
Marketing— see also special "producU. 

agricultural, and the government, 686. 

' , agricuituralv''products— 

' 'bibliography, tJ.'S''.B,A,.'844. ' ' 

" 'Of Northern" Ireland, 1,14. 
textbook, 843. 

in practice, research, and teaching, 
papers on, 844. 
principles, treatise, 114. 
studies, 687. 

studies, aspects of demand and con- 
sumption In, 687. 
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A£ar!, Conn at Id si, <*xeavation, and u«e, Mich. 
25 . 

Maryland Station, notes, 716. 

Maryland University, notes, 716. 
MassfichiisottB C'cdlege, nol'es, 131), 426. 
MassachiiKetts St'iition, notCH, 420, 572. 
M'listitis- 

broBiotiiyniol bine test for, Ky, 375. 
control, Iclalio 375. 

cicd'ectlon, field tests for2 chlorine in 
milk for, 530. 
in dairy herd, Mich. 250. 
in ewes, 38,1. 

incideiici' and detection, .N.Y. State 

550., . 

infcctioiiH, in sheep, 817. 
or gelbe gait in Scldeswig-Hoistein, 
672. 

streptococck;, in catth», d«agno.siH and 
vaccine therapy, 04. 
studies, N.Y. State 608. 
atudies, serological characters of strep- 
tococci* 671. 
subdinical, 377. 

treatment, use of dyes in, N.Y. State 
813. 

with metastatic absccHBes, 813. 
Materials, A.S.T.M. standards, 1932 sup- 
plement, 538. 

Mathematics in agriculture, Minn. 121. 
MatfetioUf avenae, description ' and notes, 
503. 

Mayonnaise, analyses, Conn., State 271. 
Mayonnaise, analysis, and rariahility of its 
egg constituents, 290. 

Meadows * — ma afso ..Grasses, Grassland, and 
Pastures. 

botanical composition and yield of 
hay, effect of fertilisers, 320. . ' . 
fertiiisser , experiments, Okia. 009. . ■ ' 
in Ifingland and Wales, weeds in, 42. 
Meal worms, yellow, , starving, 792. 
Mealybug—aoc also' bp ecifla host plants, . 
citrus, life, history, 2,18., . 

Mexican, life liistory., 218," . 

.M.e.xican, ..parasite of, reirring, 362. ' ■ . 

' 'pink,, of sugarcane, ' biology, '784* 
redwood, parasite of, 792.' 

Mealybugs— 

control, 411. 637. 

pineapple, "grasshoppers as predators, 

602 .. ' ' 

'' pineapple, ''populationB,. '218. 

Meat"— -see aka Beef, "Fork, ' etc. . 

. . and ' ' meat ' ■ .products, ■' relation ' to food .. 
poisoning In ".man, ,628., 
chilled and. qu.ick-fro^' 2 ^^^ tender-' 

; ness, ''''272, '' ■ 

''cookery,.'.' 'terms''''': 'used in,, .definitions, . 
"423. '"'.'''V:""''' 

cooking, summary of results, 229. 
d.em'o'nstrallon.8r'': value;, 'DvS'i'B '.122,,''; 

in Pittsburgh, neighborhood distribu- 
tion and consumption, 691. 
investigations, cooperative, beef and 


Meat — Continued 

laboratory study, development of meth- 
ods, 229. . 

meal v. fish meal for poultry, N.C. 511. 
products, composition, II.S.D.A. 122. 
publicity contests and ' information, 

230. 

quality and palatability, 230. 
scrap, hot water soluble proteins in, 
654. 

Media, see Culture medha. 

Medical dictionary for dogs, 818. 
Mediterranean fever, sec TJndulant fever. 
Medulla in wool, testing for, 423. 
MegaphriH/ma mtfmarlpenne, parasite of 
greenhouse thrips, 507. 

Meigenia mutahiUs., notes, 794. 

Meiosis — 

as genetic character, 746. 
mechanism, 746. 

problem and chromosomic theory of 
heredity, 748. 

Mdanipfiora Uni, iiote.s, N.Dak. 344. 
Melanoplm MvUtatus, see Grasshopper, 
two-striped. 

Melilotus, cytological and genetical studies, 

745. 

Melipofia genus, studies, 650. 

IVIelon aphid — 

life history, bionomics, and control, 
Fla. 501. 

vector of yellow dwdrf, 502. 

Melons, earlinegs and yield, effect of seed 
source, 8.C. 760. 

MMophagm ovims, see Sheep tick. 
Mendelian ratios with small numbers, prob- 
ability tables for, Tex. 601. 
Meningo-encephalitis due to Brucella melU 
iensis var. porcine, 380. 

Mercurial compounds, effect on growth of 
lupines, 312. 

Mercury compounds, bactericidal efficiency, 
Ohio 341. 

Metabolism- — 
basal— ' 

effect 'of low temperature,. ,276.' 

■; error' and normal 'range,: 6'99.' 

' of Australian aborigines, 699. 
of college women, relation to diet, 
699* ' ' ' 

standards "for ', predicting, 855. ' 
energy, , decline 'with',' Increasing" A'ge,' 
' Mo., 508. '. ' " 

' ' ' of 'Plants, "Ark; 616. 

of ; rats, 'technic fo'r 'study, ''422':;'''/' 

" ' studies at' high" .altitude, ' Dtah, 277. ;; 
Metallus ruMt ' notes, Mich. ' 351."' ' ' 

: Metals-— '' 

biology, ,174. ', 

heavy, effect on action of lipase in 
dairy products, 241. 
supplemcmting iron for anemia, effect, 

', 

tin-base and lead-base bearing, tests, 
390. 

Metaphen, bactericidal efficiency, Ohio 341. 
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MetaxeBia — 

In apples, 747 ; N.Y.State 618. 
in date palm, genetic implications, 747. 
Meteorological-™ 

observations, Ariz, 874 ; Ky. 425 ; Mass. 
157, '733; Me. 571; Mont. 874; Pa. 
571; U.S.D.A. 18, 157, 444, 732; 
Wyo- 733. 

observations , a gri ciiltiira 1 s i gn ifi ea n cc, 
Okla.Panlianclle 18. 
research, notes, 428. 
tables,, 297.' 

Meteorology — see also Climate, Rainfall, 

, Temperature, Weather, eto. 

agricultural, objectiyes and equipment, 
■443. 

relation to soil physics, 296. 

Methionine — - 

in proteins, determination, 438. 
isolation from casein by hydrolysis, 
721. 

Methyl red as adsorption indicator, 153. 
Methylene blue substitutes in reductase 
, test, Mich. '288. 

Mice— SCO also Mouse an4 Rodents. 

albino and colored strains, age of at- 
tainment of puberty, 605. 
cataract and allied eye defects in, 748. 
crosses, mammary cancer in, 605. 
held, factors affecting breeding, 777, ' 

■ , flexed tailed,. 746. ■' • 

.:■,■ '■ .genetics nf' ear, 746',' ' 

harelip, a new mutation In, 179. 
hereditary brain anomaly In, 465. 
hybrids, tumors in, 747. 
in orchards, control, 63. 
inheritance of weight in- an interspe- 
cific cross, 746. , 

leaden, recent color mutation in, 747. 

' m.al,e, 'fertility^ effect .of ,X-ray..s,- 748. ■ 
new mutation to white-belly in, 465. 
reproductive rate, effect of remoyal of 
litter, ":''752.'. ■', 

■ short tail, in, morphological .'study, 7.45..-. 
tumor susceptibility in, inheritance, - 

■.'■■y,.', : 747.' ,..:■■ 

X-rayed, abnormalities in descendants, 

: 465. '■' 

. X-rayed, inheritance of anatomical (f<^' 
feets in descendants^ 745.' 

''■M.ieMgan.' College, notes, 572, 

■Michigan ' Station, quarterly .bulletin, , 283. ■ ■ ■ 
Michigan. Station, /'report, 425, '874, 
Mlcroblology,,','"househokl,'^ handbook, ,275... 
'spp., notes, 647'. ■” 

'' Miorogaster tiMaliSj parasite' of ■' European ■ 

■ com borer, '. 362. , .■ 

Micro-organisms— aee. also '..Bacteria and 
,' 'Organisms. ' .' 

,. ■and roots, association,, 166. ,' . 

' decompositio'n of plant . materials' by, 
'effe.:ct Qi' temperature' a'nd .moisture,' 

■ ■ / 696 .'^ .„■;'.■■. 

■ de'.composi'tion^ '.of ..proteins., by, .'.436. '' 

■ : de€ompo.s.ilion. of .the .ceils., ■ .301. ■ " , ' ' 

in butter, changes during manufac- 
■,>:; tuj;e'/.:'^4.:i'ferage,'. /Minn, ■■'''523. ^ 


Micro-organisms — Continued 
in peat soil, 24. 

in soil, counting, two agar media for, 

300. 

in soil, effect on nodule l)acte,r!a, 450. 

Mildew — see also host plants. 
powdery, control, 212. 

Milk— 

acidophilus, manufacture, composition, 
and consumption, 666. 
and soybeans, comparison of vitamin 
Bi and Bs in, 131. 
antirachitic value, 714, 
bacteria in, counting, 111, 661. 
bacteria in, seasonal yariations, 240. 
bitter principle of bitterweed in, detec- 
tion, Tenn. 156. 

condensed and evaporated, demand for, 
effect of business depression, 690. 
cooling by direct immersion, tempera- 
ture gradient, 684. 

cost of dcliyering with horses and 
motor in small cities, S.Bak. 806. 
curd character, effect on cheese, Utah 
' 242. 

distributing facilities, effect of centrali- 
zation of ownership, 850, 
dried, feeding value for poultry, S.C. 
796. 

dried lactic acid, as long continued 
diet for infants, 272. 
drier, atmospheric drum, capacity, 89, 
evaporated’ — 

and raw, relative quantities of 
heat-stable and heat-labile frac- 
tions, 416. 

coagulation in, cause, 665, 
frozen, food value, 89. 
superior food value, 111. 661. 
fat percentage, effect of feeding milk 
to cows, 86. 

fat-globule size in, Vt, 372, 
feed flavor absorption, relation to solu- 
ble portion of alfalfa, 808, 
fever in cows, 811, 
fever in goats, 380. 
fever, relation, to composition .'of cows’ 
blood, 87, 

food value, Conn, State 272. 
from amputated cow udders, coniposi- 
■ .tion,., :371.. 

from amputated cow udders, quantity, 

■ .'871., ' 

■ from cows .fed. irradiated' 'yea'st,' awt!-' 
'/'rachitic ■.value, '182..,' 
high quality, production, effect of cool- 
' ing',„prac.tices',, Wt ■, 372.': 
homogenization and rancidity/ 373. 
homogenized,, sediment' in;, ..Mich., 522. 
Irradiated, for' ■ preventiO'h .■ ' ...of ' ' rickets' 
in chickens, 373. 

irradiated for treatment of rickets, 870. 
irradiated, vitamin D in and rate of 
formation, 523. 

, , / .■■;keepin'g,, ■..quality, ./■..Mich^^^^ 

keeping qnality, effect of high fat con- 
tent, 240. 
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Milk — Continued 

keeping quality, seasonal Yariations in, 
240. 

leucocytes in, significance, 816. 
liquid and coiidonsed, for chicks, 658, 
znachliie-cirawii, bacterial count, e'ltect, 
of nonstiipping on, 230. 
market, 373» 

market, Hast Bay, analysis, Calif. 
114. 

market in BnglaiKl and Wales, 116. 

. marketability, effect of color, 240. 
marketing associations, problems, 850, 
861. 

marketing information on Ohio mar- 
kets, 651.. 

nutritives value, effect of manufac- 
turing processes, 561. 
of cows infected with Brucella uhorlua, 
620. 

pasteurisation — 

efl?ect on bacteria in grade-A milk, 
W.Va. 806. 

effect on bacterial flora, 88. 
high temperature, growth of bac- 
teria during, N.Y. State 664. 
pasteurised and evaporated, and eggs, 
vitamin G in, comparison, 133. 
pasteuriized inefflciently, detection, 522. 
plants, construction and arrangement, 
U.S.D.A. 89. 

plates, control of spreaders in, 88. 
powdered modified, for infants, organ- 
isms in, '411. 
production — 

and control report of Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, 
273. 

and heredity, 238. 
breeding for, (504. 
clean, studies, Mkh. 370, ,805. 
costs and returns,' Me. 395. 
eff(?ct of inheritance, 8. C, 800. ' 
effect of planes of protein Intake, 
N.Y.Comell 621, ' 
effect of stages ,of maturity of 
alfalfa hay, Ark. ,805. 
effect of stock food tonics, Mich. 

^ 621. " ' 

to Tropics, ■' breeding for, 238; 

'■ mtot.hay v. alfalfa, for,', Mich. 236. 
'modern, 369. 

„ relation to, ,p^^y®leal characteria- 
' -ties of mammary system, Wash. 
V:' Coi..806, ' 

relation to, quality , of udder, 620. 
'■ w,i'thoiit 'grain, Wyo.' 806,., , 
.products, ,, and: preparations,, manufac- 
ture, composition, and consumption, 

' ,'665. , 

.quality, 'improvement programs, tJ.S. 

'quantity'' and,, quality,, effect.,' of; feeding. 

^ cod-liver ', oil, :',,,'P9,',. 

'''ralv '..''End..." ''heated^,., ,',effec:t.': , 0 ',n .' children, 


Milk — Continued 

secretion, effect of 'different levels o£ 
fat intake, N.Y.Coniell 663. 
secretion, mechaiiiam, Me, 520. 
secretion, studie.s, Me. 519. 
separation, elfect of lieating and agi- 
tating, 87. 

skimmed, see Skim milk, 
supply of Greater Providence, E.I. 551. 
viscolization, Mich. 805, 
vitamin. D in, effect of irradiated ergos- 
terol feeding, 663. 

vitamin D in, effect of sunlight, 
S.Dak. 806. 

vitamin D in, increasing, Ohio 809. 
water cooling, Ark. 679. 
yield and composition, factors affect- 
ing, 238. 

yields, new correlation formulas, 111. 
661. 

Milking machines — 
efficiency, 239. 

use in England and Wales, 684. 
Millet- 

feeding value, Colo. 801. 

Italian, inheritance of characters in, 
34. 

variety tests, Tenn. 182 ; Wyo. 755. 
Milo — 

for fattening lambtg, Tex. 656, 
red, for poultry, Ariz. 795. 
yellow, feeding value for chicks, 658. 
Mincola jufflandis, see Pecan case bearer. 
Mineolascitulell(i,conti'ol,‘SoT, 

Minei'al— 

deficiencies of soil, determination, com- 
parison of methods, Colo. 168. 
rations, high, effect on chicks, 803, 
rations, low, effect on dairy cattle, 
W.Va. 806. 

requirements of cattle, Mich. 370. 
requirements of chicks, Okla, 654. 
requirements of pigs, Okla, 654. 
Minerals; — 

ahsorptiou by plants, relation to soil 
problems, 174. 

toeding, 'effect on ' eggs, Ark, : 653. ' ' 
for chicks, Idaho S6ii 
in Alberta soils, leaching, 448. 
requirements for pigs, 233;,.N',C. 511. 
Minnesota— 

. . .' S'tate ' Testing, .Mill, : activities ' and 
equipment, 326. 

Statio'n, notes,' 572, 875, 

Station, report, 188. 

. -tJniverslty, , notes, 875. 

Mint hay v. alfalfa hay for milk produc- 
tion, Mich. 236. 

Mississippi— ■' 

' 'Station,^ ' Eaymond ' B;ra.nch, .report, 138. 
Station,' ' report,.'": 426.. /.. 

Mistleto'e family, tree 'destroyers, of, ;.034. ' ; 
''Mites — 

affecting citrus, biology and control, 
Calif. 498. 

intorious and beneficial, on top and 
fruits^ '66.2. 
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Mites—ContiiiEed 

on small fralts> sulfur sprays for, N.Y. 
State 637. 

Mitogenetic rays (M-rays), experiments, 

30. 

Mitosis of plant cells, nucleolar behavior in, 

31. 

Molasses — 

as soil amendment, value, 613. 
baits, types for olive fly, 504. 
beet pulp, dried, feeding value, Utah. 
237. 

'blackstrap, for 'Work moles, 228; La. 
234 ; Miss, 364, ' 
feeding value, 228 ; Teun. 229. 

Molds— 

on mechanically sliced bread, ultra- 
violet rays for prevention, 275. 
yeasts, and Actinomyc-etes, treatise, 
742. 

yeasts, and bacteria in the home, 275. 
Mole cricket, results of control work, 781. 
Moles, parasites, of, key^ catalogue, 350. 
Moniezia life cycle, 779. 

M.onkeys, ovaries, studies, 318. 
Monobydrosydiphenylmethane, . halogen de- 
rivatives, bactericidal action, 201. 
Monopliadfwides ruM^ see Raspberry sawfly. 
Montana Station, report, 874. 

Moose disease, new, 531. 

Mosaic-— See ' also speoific host plants. 
diseases, immimological studies, 208. 
effect on cell structure and cliloroplasts, 
204. 

formation in Drosophila^ mechanism, 
;-747.' 

Mosquitoes— ace also AnopJieleSy Malar'ia,' 
md Yellow fever. 

and flies about Michigan homes, Mich. 

■' : '223. ' 

. Bra.aOian, yellow fever transm.ission ex- 
■ periments by, 639. , 
control .activities, papers on,- 788. 
control in Connecticut, Conn. State 65. 
larvae development, importance of pH, 
■"781. . 

" larvicidal e-ffects .of' ar.senicalB, 644..- 
o'vlposition, 'effect of heat, 780., 

' Paris' 'green :■ 'on, .charcoal' as larvicide, 

^644.'., ■ 

■ . , studies, ■Mont. 780. '■ 

-transmission' experiments of tularemia 
by,. ---645., ■. 

,-- traES'ia.i.ssion of fowl pox by,' 645. 
.Moths ' and butterflies, ' carnivorous, .'407. .,■ ■ 
Motion' pictures of ' United '-.States .'Depart- 
ment of '".Agriculture, UiS.D.A. 697.''- 

-. .Motor—’ '.^ 

, -.fue'i ..from "palm^ ■oil, ■. ^681..., : 

''■ 'fuels, ,','.lmpck''^-ratings,, 'effect o-f" .jacket 
' ^ ' and',' value' temperatu'res, 831.-' 
"tourist traffic' in, Michigan, -. 'U.S.D. A.' 
,■' S31.' 

truck leg,isIatioii,'',849., 
truck marketing of - Michig,a'n ',f ruitS" and 
■vegetables," Mich. 845'.' 
trucks, reporting shipments by, 850. 


Motor — Continued 

trucks, transportation of livestock by, 

Ky. 393. 

vehicle regulation, problems, U.S.D.A. 

680, 

Motors, power, wood gas as fuel for, 833. 
Mouse — see also Mice miif Rodents. 

color mosaic in, 605. 

Muck .soils, growing vegetables on, 617. 
Muck soils, management, Mich. 734. 

Muck soils of New York, 617. 

Muciina pruriens sclerotial disease, 344. 
Mulberx'y— 

blight, Diaporthe associated with, 632. 
rust in Japan, 775. 
trees, cold resistance, 337. 

Mules — 

feeding experiments, Miss. 364. 
internal pests, 111. 666. 

Mull and duff as biotic equilibria, 299. 
Mundulca stiherosa, insecticidal properties, 
67. 

Mung bean hay, feeding value, Ok la. 662. 
Mung beans — 

tests, Ark. 608. 
variety tests, Okla. 609. 

Murgantia histrionica, see Harlequin bug. 
Musca doinestica, see House flies. 

Musca ventrosa, notes, 647. 

Muscular- — 

dystrophy, creatine of muscle iu, 564. 
work, effect on protein metabolism, 
563. 

Mushroom soils, spent, and composted ma- 
nure, decomposition rate, 597. 

Mushrooms — 

growing in United States, U.S.D.A. 761. 
maggots affecting, Mich. 504. 
vitamin C in, 862. 

Muskmelons — 

paper mulch experiments, 43. 
variety tests, S.C. 760. 

Mutation— 

and evolution, nature of genes in rela- 
tion to, 746. 

color, recent in mice, 747. 
yellow leafed bud, of Johnson peach, 
750. 

Mutations— 

. . in gray Norway rats, 747. 
new, in fowls, 746. 

production by high temperature, 748. 
Mutton- 

demand for, effect of business depres- 
sion, 690. 

marketing in England and Wales, 116. 
MycoOaoterium tuberculosis of bovines, 
longevity, 248. 

Mycology, Portuguese glossary, 48T. 
Mycorrhiza — 

formation, 623. 

, '-of. Mont Alto nursery stock, ^OO. ' 
on fruit trees around Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 460- 

Mycosls in fowls, Ariz. 811. 
Mumsphaerella frdgarimj,^ notes,.'-' :'632.- ■ ' ", 
Mystrosporimn sp., notes, 760. 
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cermi, me Cherry iipliid. 
oircumfie,Tii.8 on gladiolus corms., Conn. , 
8tate '05. 

persiOiWt me I'each aphhl, green. 
fmMdoBoUmif roh,* in leaf roll infec- 
tion, 545.' 

Mamphyetm sdtmimokt--'-' 

anatc>ni.y and systematic position, 528. 
role in salmon poisoning, 01. 
Naplitlialeiie as liiseeticide, N.Y.Siute fJMT. 
Napier grass, <a:mtroneti gruicing, S.O. 754. 
Narcissus—"* 

bulbs, fungi affecting, 495. 
bulbs, treatment, vapor-heat method, 
353. 

diseases, Greg, 215, 
forcing with artificial light, efl’eet, 102. 
Paperwhite, date of flowering, effect of 
storage temperature, 023. 
pests, summary, 400. 
spp., on tea, 490. 

Natural history notes on Dunedin, Florida, 
63. 

Nature, upsetting balance, in Kansas and 
Great I-Mains, 352. 

Navy beans, nitrogen, calcium, and phos- 
phorus of, utilisation by adults, 274. 
Nebraska Station, notes, 284. 

Nebraska University, notes, 284. 

.Neoator americmim,, third-stage larvae, 
anatomy, 812. 

'Neetria — 

einnaharinm, notes, 92. , 
sp., notes, 769. 

Neleucmia alhlUnea, \see Army ■■worm, 
wheat head. 

Nematode— • 

attack, resistance to, 63; 
disease of aweetpotato, Miss. 34:0, ■■ 
new, parasitic on Aptdmthrlpft rufus, 
75,. ■ ■ 

root ' knot of potatoes, , N.Y. State ■620. 
Nematodes — <iUo Hoot knot nematode, 
affecting cereals In .South' Australia, 

,■■488. ■■ 

and' cotton so reshitb. 'S.C, 772. 
beet, atimulational control,' 773. \ 

' on narcissus, 499. ; 

,' on; potatoes, '57. ,, 

■■ role in no-growth' patches'' of cer<'‘als, 
"' ' 489, 490. ' 

Nemdtospom eorfUf notes, 488. ' 
Mmuplmtcma^ .mmomU n.sp.," des'eription, 
''795. '■ 

; new genus, notes, ,'794. 
Neofd'braea ' maUcorticiB^ ■■ 'physiological' 
studies', 210. 

Ncorautanenia ftsifoUaj insecticidal prop- 

, ,;erties,,'67,'''''^'''",''>"' 

Neosalvarsan for treatment of pleuropneu- 
.''monia, 671; 

Ncosj/mdoUus n.sp., description, 784. 
':Nettie:':'8rub»,;op';,'tea,,'499; 

"Neuritis": hn#'';';hMh^|ir''':'713.';;^ 

Ntmrokeratin, tmeic amino acids from, 721, 


SUBJECTS 953 

New Jersey Mosquito Esterminatiorn Asso- 
ciation, meeting, 7S8. 

New York State Station — 
booklet on, 138, 
notes, 876. 
report, 715. 

Newcastle disease on Vi('‘torian border :in 
Australia, 876. 

N foot i aim — 

ciiromosome unbalance and asynaptie 
condition in, 746. 

hybrid, partially fertile triple species, 
750. 

hybrids, tumors and other malforma- 
tions on, 630. 
male sterility in, 745. 
monosomic derivatives in, 745. 
rufttica, inonosomies in, inheritance, 
749. 

species, compatibility, 749. 
triple hybrid, cytogenetics, 747. 
Nicotine — 

forms, for control of pineapple yel- 
hnv spot, 849. 

sulfate and bar:iiim lluosilicate, incom- 
patibility, 686. 

sulfate, mineral oil activator for, Conn. 
State 65. 

tannate, efficiency, Wash. Col. 780, 
tannate for cranberry pests, Wash. Col. 
780, 

Ninbydrin test, interference of reducing 
sugars in, 441. 

iVitelUt^ direct current resistance, 600. 
Nitelta, negative variations in, 461. 

Nitrate nitrogen In fertilizer materials, de- 
termination, 584. 

Nitrate of soda, .s-oc Sodium nitrate. 
Nitrates—.. 

assimilation by bacjteria, 450. 
detection, removal of bromide and io- 
dide for, 583. ' 

detexnni nation, elimination of correc- 
■ turns :for nitrites, '583. 
formation and removal from soil, Okla. 

' Panhandle 24. 

in soil containing' decomposing cellu-' 
. lose, effect O'f 'temperatxire, .736, 

■ in. .Holl," studies, Colo. ,594'.' ' 

: rciluction by bacteria in', seralscdid 'lue- 
' ' di'a, 436. " 

Nitric acid determination, 438. 
Nitrification— ■ 

capacity, low, of 'Soils,; causes,' 73,7.' ' 

' effect O'f' calcium, 'cyanamide, '450. 

.' in New 'England 'soils, '"Conn. State 445. 

:' ,in .soils, .mlcro'.biologieal, aspects, ',455. 
relation to changes in soil microflora, 
301. 

Nitrites, reduction by bacteria in semxsollcl 
media, 436. 

Nitrogen — 

absorption and utilization by rice, Ark. 
590. 

absorption, effect of vitamin A-deficient 
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Nitrogen — Continued 

and potasi}, reciprocal effect, 454. 
aiitmniial migration in apple trees, Mo. 
46 . 

balance in pigs fed cottonseed meal, 
228 . 

cliaiiges produced by Asotol)aGt€r, 166. 
compounds, organic, of soil, nature, 
451, 452. 

conservation under semiarid conditions, 
■Okla.Panliandle 24. 
cycle in soil, 163, 451. 
determination, miero-Dumas method, 

■ 438. 

effect on efficiency of phosphorus, 454. 
fixation by AsQtobactGr spp., 160. 
fixation, treatise, 598. 
fixing bacteria of volcanic ash, 738. 
fraction in pear shoots, seasonal 
changes in composition, 335. 
in fertilized pastures, recovery, 320. 
in plant material, micromethod for, 
584. 

inorganic, in plant sap, determination, 

,,, 156. , 

intake and translocation in apple trees 
following sodium nitrate applica- 
tions, 47. 

lime, see Calcium cyanamide. 
needs of corn, method of determina- 
tion,: Colo. 168. . 

Nesslerixation micro-Kjeldahl method 
^for, 582. 

of navy beans, utilization by adults, 
274. 

organic, of soil, extraction with alkali, 

, 451., , , 

relation to pruning, hud formation, and 
: ■ fruiting, W.Va. 760. 
sources for' cranberries, , 4,81 . ^ 

sources for sugarcane,:, 173. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers— 

effect on growth and yield of grains, 

,; 184'.. ^ 
studies, ' Ala.,: 25. ■ ■ 

Noctuid moths, flight, ' 786. .. 

Nodule ' bacteria— aeo • also Legumes, inocu- 
lation; ■ 

and leguminous plants, monograph, 

. , 765. .. ■ , , ■ . 

effect of other soil bacteria on growth, 
460. 

ineffectiveness ' on Leguminosae, 311. 
Nodule production ,,, of ; soybean , and cowp'ea 
groups, studies, Miss.'' '319..'' ,, 

' ','MmmdmrU aopfoTOfusciata, ' different 'forms, ' 
640. 

. 'North Carolina Station, report,' 571. ■ ■ 

No,se fly .of' deer, notes, Mlchv 351'. 

"Nose,. S'CCondary canals, inflammatory dis- 
eases, '746. 

Nosema, transmission,, bj' bees, 526. ' " 
Nursery — ' . . 

inspection, Conn.,' State '65.' 

, stock, production,'. N.X. .State. 618..'.,: 
stock, root" weevils ''a'ffecting, 79'3. '' 
stock, wax spray for, Mich. 760. '' 


Nursery — Continued 

trees, insects injurious to, N.Y. State 

637. 

Nutrient media, see Culture media. 

Nutrient solutions, concentration and acid- 
ity, relation to coni seedling growth, 

458. 

Nutrients, relation to pruning, bud forma- 
tion and fruiting, W.Va. 760. 

Nutrition — see also Diet. 

and physical fitness, treatise, 856. 
animal, sec Animal nutrition, 
contributions of G. Lusk to, 407. 
fatty acids essential in, 412. 
lactose in, 858. 
plant, see Plant nutrition, 
progress in, effect on dietitian, 277. 
relation to ultraviolet light, 567. 
science of, contributions to, 407. 
studies, 275. 

Nuts — 

breeding, cytolbgical aspects, 603. 
mites on, injurious and beneficial, 652. 
variety tests, III. 618. 

Nymphomania in a virgin heifer, 249. 

Oak — 

red and black, acorns, shortening rest 
period, 201. 

red, ComplioUs anmimna affecting, 
495. 

twig pruner, notes, Mich. 224. 

Oaks, pin, growth experiments under lawn 
conditions, 198. 

Oat — 

gray speck disease, symptoms, trans- 
mission, and control, 489, 
hay, Markton, nutritive value, Wash. 
Col. 796. 

hulls, feeding value, III 653. 
hybrids, inheritance of grain color, 8X5. 
smut — see also Smut, 
control, Ark. 626. 
dry pickling for, 771. 

, notes, N.C, 487. 

.resistance, ', breeding, for, W.Va, 
.765. 

seed, treatment, Ark. 608, . 

. stem rust in Australia, 3,48. 

Oatmeal — 

effect on hemoglobin regeneration, 412. 

■ mill feed v. wild 'hay for dairy cows, 

S.Dak. 806. 

.'Oats — ' , 

and black "mesdag hybrids, inheritance 
of smut resistance, 748. 
at different , stages of,g,rowth, const! t’*' 
.',ucnts,,j820.'', 

"beneficial 'effect'' of ' potatoes, in 'tota- 
: tio'ns',' Mont. '824. 

breeding, Colo. 60S ; Idaho 318 ; III. 

' ,,, .608,; Mont.,, 7,53; Tern. 182.', ,. 

■ breeding ' for' . smut 'resistance, W.Va* 

765 . 

composition, effect of fertilizers, S.C. 

734 . 

cost of production. III 686. 

'.; 'cultufe,^ '''Mont. ''75%' 
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; Oats-- Contliiiiec! 

cwltiire experinK-'iits, Ark. OOS ; Okln. 
GOD ; SX!. TG'i: ; Ttnin. 182 . 

:lii Ln/wtoiis Oklahonia, re,t^i<>ii, 

IJ.S.D.A. 4r»T. 

off<;'rt <»f legiuDrH <,»n, Ark. 008. 
fertilis'icr .‘MO; Ark. 008; 

SJl 754. 

for liUiibH. Tax. 050. 

irulgliiim, fatiiolOI In, 74.5. 
grinclins', valno for swine, 111 , 
ij^Tonrnl, for fatteiiini:? <‘al:t'U,\ 111 . 653. 
harvesting wlt.h eoinbine and liorsf.'' 

draavn hinrha’, e«'»st.s, B.C. To-l, 
liyl>ric!.s,' irilierll;ji«c !0 of snmt resistjuico, 

In rotatitais, effect on potato .yield, 
Mont. 823. 

in Scotland, off{‘ct of (orviromnent, 4CrS. 
natural crossing, in, 314. 
processing, Wash, Col. 700. 
response to different soil preiuirations, 
Mont. 754. 

rolled V. whole, tor draft colts, 228. 
seed preparation ami planting metli* 
odB, Nehr. 469. 
shifting demand for, 680. 
sprouted, feeding, effect on eggs, Ark. 
663. 

sprouted, feeding t.o barren heifers, 
Aris!. 805, 

trc?ated seed, effect of storage., 111. 608. 
varieties, , reglHtration In Germany, 

755. 

variety tests, Ark. 608 ; t.'olo. . 608; 

: , . Idaho 318; 111. 608; Me. 468; Mich, 
319 ; Miss. 34, 319 ; Mo,nt 753 ; N.C 
468 ; Nehr. 320 ; Okla. 609 ; Ihi. 408 ; 
S,C.. 754; Tenn. 1S2; Utah 183; 
Wash. Col. 764 ; W.Ta. 755 r Wyo. 

756. 

variety tests for irrigate.d land, Mont. 

■ 470. , 

Obese, snbjeci.s, ,respIrato,ry iiuotient In, 866. 
OehrmMia vilkma Injury ttr lawms, Conn. 

8ttite, 65. ■ 

06‘Mot4?-Oria — 

and' co'rn, chromosome' vlnga in,, dif- 
fore,nces, (102. 

.'.hylvrlds, chroj[no.somal coivtlgurntlon i'u, 

' 745 . ' 

linkage and criteria , of Independence 
of genes, 7iB, 

research in, 'general bearings, 740., ■ 
'Species, resistance to B^’0ft0rium fuh 
'■ffeMs 214,.' 

.triploids and tetraplolds 'In, 745.’' 
OmopMffo9t&mum muUifoUutmn,^ n.sp.,, do-' 
scription, 75., 

Oestrin— ' 

effect on te.stes of mice, 607. 
injectiO!is, effect on young rats, 180. 
Oestrum ", inhibition ,by .corpora lutea cac- 
■■ tract, 'V758. • • 

Oestrm ovie, ace Sheep bot ffy. 

Office of Eiporlmont Stations, personnel 
changes, editorial, 678, 
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I Gfllco of lenrin Management, origin and de- 

i velopment, 844, 

Ohio Station, notes, 284. 

Oidium loaf tliscase of Hevea, 62, .349. 

Gil - 

(lusts for peaches and pota.toe.s, III. 

(};!7. 

meal, see Linseed meal. 
pollntum, luennce of, 04. 
rye g(!rm, analysis, 149. 
s{>ray .iiroject, western cooperative, 
Idaho ,351. 

sprays, chemistry, Wash. Col 780. 
sprays, effect on apple trees, Wash. 
Col. 760, 

sprays, effect mi navel oranges, 352. 
sprays, effect on transpiration of ap- 
ple and grape leaves, Old a. G16. 
Spra,y8, effectiveness, factoi’s in, 356. 
sprays foi’ late brood codling moth, 
333. 

sprays, formation and dispersion, 258. 
spray.s, increasing insecticidal effi- 
ciency, 355. 

sprays, physiological action, 352. 
sprays, tank-mixture, summary, 35'3. 

. sprays, tests for, 496. 
sprays, use in Connecticut orchards, 
496. 

Oiled paper, shredded, in apple storage, 
W.Va. 760. 

Oils — SVC also Fats and speciflo oils. 

acidi(:y Jn, potentlometrlc titration, 
■58G. ■ 

crude, and kerosene mixtures, tractor 
'engine . test with, '.832, 
hydroxyl number, determination, 586. 
irradiated, germicidal activity of va- 
pors frtnn, 149. 

lubricating, for tractors, IJl. 679. 
mediciiml, vitamins A and 0 in, 277. 
winter, effect on host plants, 53. 
■Oklahoma Station, report, 715, 

Okra, an?ilys(*s, 271'. 

Oleander caterpillar, ■ distribution and life 
histo'ry, -220. 

Oleic acid,', add number, d(4:{‘rmination, 586 
Oli[/olnchm getius, 'synopsis', 793." 

.Olivo .disease 'in Calabria, ■ 2'iXl . 

'Olive 'fly, I'loiso.u halt's for, .504, ■, 

■OlivoH, processed ripe and green, vitamin A 
.in, 415, '" ' ' ' 

Omphalitis, acute infectious,’ nf baby ' chicks, 

: 534. ■ ■ 

Onion— - 

, bulbs, Fusarium* solanl in, 631. 

bulbs,.' wounding, effect on seed' pro- 
■ ■ ■ d'uetion,.. 45 . ' 
maggot, notes, Mudi. .351. 

'.pest in 'Texas, new, ',351.' 
purple blotch, .spraying for, Colo. 626. 
scales, color and thickness, factors a6 
fecting, 45. 
thrips — 

association with arsenical injury 
on snap beans, 301. 
control, Colo. 636. 
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Pastai’es— -Coiitlinaed 

yield, espeiimental error from small 
plats, 756. 

P€itc?iia ol)s€ura ii.sp., description, 784. 
Patholoffy, etiological, role of genetics in, 
314. 

Puttee, Richard, biographical notes, 840. 
Pavements, see Concrete and lioads. 

Pea — see also Peas. 

diseases new to Arizona, Aria. 631. 
downy mildew, Wash. Col. 769. 
foot rot, Aria. 768, 

meal v, linseed meal for milk produc- 
tion, Idaho 369. 
moth, notes, Mich. 351. 
root rot, studies, N.Y. State 626. 

‘wilt, dissemination, Wash. Col, 344. 
Peach— 

and plum virus disease, Ky. 211. 
aphid, green, role In leaf roll infec- 
tion, 345, 

aphid, green, vector of yellow dwarf, 
502. 

hacterlal leaf spot, control, 111. 626. 
bacterial spot, control, N.C. 487. 
blight, control, 61. 

borer, biology in eastern Tennessee, 
221.' 

borer, control, III. 637. 
borer control, new method, 220. 
brown rot and transit rot, control, 775. 
brown ■ rot in ' United . States, .. U.S.D.A 

■ '632. , ' 

buds, hardiness, effect of cultural prac- 
. tkes, W.Va. 761. 

canker and spot caused by arsenate 

■ „ injury, N,C, 487. ' , 

diseases and insects, control, 481. 
diseases, virus, symptoms, Mich. 211. 
drops infested with plum curculio, dis- 
position,, 215. 
leaf curl, control, 61. 
seedlings, variations in, S.C, 760. . 
shoots, wetting, effects of humidity and 
temperature, 336. . 

, silver leaf mite, , notes, Mich. 351. ' ■ ' 
trees, winter injury, nature, 111. 618. 

. twig borer, notes, '783., ■ 

Peaches — ■ ' 

breeding,; III, ■■618.; ,■ 

. '■■;, „ carbohydrate .changes, i,n^' ■327. , ' , 

dried, moisture '.content, Conn., .State. 

,,■ '.fertiliser ■.experiments, Ky, '328. ' 

. ...fertilizer '.requirements, N.C. 4.74;, S.C. 

■ ■■,■,760.';, „ 

'■ fruit ' growth ■ '.and .stomatal behavior,’ 

„ A''50. , ,,■;■■ 

,, ,: fruit 'size, relation to shoot growth, Ky. 

■^ 328,', ■ 

■ ' , growth , ■ and; fruiting, ' effect '' of,, ' nitro- 
. '' gen, M!ss^','S28.,"'„,' 

' harvesting .‘and . ■ storage, ' Wash. 'Coi.^ 

■ 760. ' ,, 

■'leaf area, relation,,' to ■ set, size,- and;, 
co,mpositioii, ■ Wasli, Col.' ,766i .■■' 
management, HI.' 618, , 


Peaches— Continued 

marketing, 111. 686. 
mutation in, 750. 

new seedling, Halehaveii, Mich. 760. 
nutrition and leaf efficiency, N.C. 474. 
of Fergana Valley, growing, 477. 
oil dusts for, III. 637. 
production, trends in, Mich. 480. 
pruning, 620; N.C. 474. 
quality, relation to maturity at har- 
vest, Wash. Col. 337. 
refrigerated carloads, air eireiiiation 
and temperature In, W* 107. 
respiratory activity, 330. 
rootstocks for, Teun. 191. 
size, thinning v. tree vigor for, 620. 
spray residue on, control, Tenn. 215, 
Spraying experiments, Tenn. 204. 
structure of skin and pubescence, rela- 
tion to brushing, 111. 620. 
thinning, Ky. 328, 

transit diseases, effect of carbon diox- 
ide, U.S.D.A. 203. 

Vainqueur, tests, Tenn. 191. 
varieties, tabulated data, N.J. 763. 
variety tests, Miss. 329, 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Peafowls, raising, 661. 

Peanut meal — 

and cottonseed meal v. sesame meal 
for lambs, 228. 
for baby chicks, Okla. 654. 

Peanuts — 

breeding, N.C. 468. 
culture experiments, N.C. 468. 
germination and yield, effect of cold 
storage and age of seed, U.S.D.A. 
39. 

variety tests, N.C. 468. 

Pear — 

black end in selected orchards, 211. 
fire blight, Ark. 626. 
inarches, growth, 49. 
leaf blister mite in the West, biology, 
363. . 

midge, control, N.Y. State 637. 
psylla, control, N.Y. State 637. 
scab, control, 61. 

shoots, fractionation of water insolu- 
ble nitrogen, 335. 
trees, effect of sulfur, 61. 

Pears— 

Bartlett, nitrogenous compounds in 
current year’s growth, seasonal 
changes, 173. 

Bartlett, variations in shape, 336, 
cold storage experiments, 336. 
earlinese and productivity, effect of 
-limb bending,' '762* ■■■ ,:'■■■ ■ 
gas storage, 336. 

growth and fruit bud formation, 331, 

■ ; growth -. on' ' different , rootstocks,. N.Y. 
■„ :. State, '618. 

harvesting,; and handling, ;Cal!f., 49. : 
-ho'me, -storage, ■ 391 *,■,-. ,, 

-Kieffer, grit, cell formation, Mich. 328. 
maturity in, determination, 621. 
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sterility In, causes anti nature, Vt 336^ 
storage in artificial atmospheres, 480/ 
transit diseases, effect of carbon di- 
oxicle, 'D.S.D.A. 203. 
vitamin C In, 861. 

Pe«as — 

aiwi pea pods, vitamin C in, 861. 
Austrian, soil acidity and use of lime- 
stone for, S.C. 734. 

Austrian winter, breeding, Okla. 609. 
Austrian winter, variety tests, Miss. 
319. 

canning, (jiiality, relation to composi- 
tion, N.Y. State 618. 
carljohydrate changes in, 327. 
changes in composition after harvest, 
329. 

combines for threshing, Idaho 384. 
culture experiments, Okla. 609, 
fertilizer experiments, Miss. 43, 329 ; 
N.Y.State 617. 

frozen, toxicity and survival of Olos- 
trkUum \}otuUnum in, 560. 
genetic interrelationships, 749. 
growth and composition, effect of root 
rot, N.Y.State 618. 

improvement and fertilization, Tenn. 
191. 

preservation, in frozen state, 328. 
quality, effect of fertilizers, N.Y.State 
617. 

quick freezing for market, N.Y.State 
698. 

rotation experiments, N.Y.State 617. 
shelled, deterioration, 329. 
transit diseases, effect of carbon di- 
oxide, TJ.S.D.A. 203, 
varieties and production practices, 
Mich. 767. 

variety tests, Colo. 608, 616; Idaho 
318; Miss. 43, 329; N.Y.State 617. 

Peat— - 

and muck soils, response to copper sul- 
fate and lime, N.C. 452. 
lowmoor, rapidity of decomposition, ef- 
fect of moisture, 736. 
soils, micro-organisms in, 24. 
soils of. Travancore, origin and na- 
ture, 50,1. ' 

soils,' virgin, chemical study, 303. ' 
virgin, establishment of pasture on, 
36. • 

Pecan — ■ 

black pit, cause and control, TJ.S.D.A. 

'67.,; . . 

case bearer, control with hydrocyanic 
■ ;acid' gas, 786, 

■ OytoBpom canker, Ariz, 768. 

industry,, economic study, \XJ.S.D.A. 394. 

' insects, studies, Miss. 351. 

, ', nursery „s,tock, 'effect' 'of'' hydrocyanic ■ 
acid ' gas fumigation, ' 782. 
nuts, causes of failure to fill, Adz. 
769. 

phylloxcrae, notes, Okla. 637. 
scab, control, 213; Miss. 340. , 


SUBO-ECTS 

Pecan: — Continued 

shoots, productiveness, physiological 
factors, 195. 

Pecans— 

culture experiments, Miss. 329. 
fertilizer experiUTents, 196, 622. 
filling, relation to foliage, 196. 
in Arizona, Ariz. 51. 
oil content, 587. 
pollination, Ariz. 759. 
premature dropping, 196. 
propagation, Ga. 765. 
pruning, effect, 623. 
studies, Okla. 616. 
tree performance, N.C. 474. 

Pectic — 

acid determination, 586. 
substance.^ in plants, 29. 

Pectin — 

chemistry of, N.Y.State 576, 
in flax, bacterial decompo.sition, Mich. 
288. 

PeefinopUora gossypiella, see Bollworm, 

pink. 

Pefjomyia hrassicuc;, see Cabbage maggot. 
Pelicans, removal of bothriocepbalids with 
kamala, 536. 

Pellagra — 

and food supply of South Carolina 
farm families, TJ.S.D.A. 421. 
control, 184, 

iron deficiency hypothesis, 282. 
relation to diet, 420. 

Penetrol as insecticide, contact angles, N.H. 

■ 216. ' ■ , ' 

Pennsylvania Station, report, 571. 

Peonies-— 

fertilizer experiments, III. 623, 
fertilizers and cutting methods, 197. 
special hybrids in, 748. 
varieties, classification, 111. 623. 

Peony, meiosis and chiasma formation in, 
178. 

Pepper bacterial wilt in Puerto Rico, 346. 
Peppers — 

monograph, Iowa 201. 
paper mulch experiments, 43. 
red and green, analyses, 271, 
Perilamims itaUcuSj, notes, 794. 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
developments in administration, 844. 
Pcromysctis genus, life history studies, 635, 
PeromysGus, new yellow, 317, 

Peronm rostratd^ notes, 647. 
I^erompUsmopara mhensis, notes, Mass. 
206. 

Peromspora irifoUorum, notes, Calif. 491. 
I^erosis or leg weakness in chickens, 235. 
Festdlosisid tlieae^ notes, 62, 

'Petunia — 

cytological and genetic study, 176. 
'pollen grains, 'morphology, '746.:' ,/ . 
Pfeijf&rellu anatipastifer n.sp., deseription, 

'535.A.,,,,,.,,:,,': 

Phaedon — 

aeruginosus, see Watercress leaf beetle. 
coehlearlae, notes, 781, 792. 
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PhmogeneB niffndens, parasite of pupa, of 
European corn borer, U.S.D.A. 650. , 
Phalarts ' hybrids, studies, 32. 

PTialaris tulterosa, composition and yield, 
effect of growth stage and frequency of 
cutting, 322. 

Phmwnieris — 

metalli n.sp., description, 507. 
pJiyllotomae n.sp., description, 507. 
Pheasants — 

new flagellate from, 536. 
raising, 661. , 

rlng-neeked, artificial propagation, 369. 
ring-necked, raising, Pa. 511. 
tumors in, transmission from fowls, 
825. 

Plietetes spp., reaction to aromatic comt- 
pouiids, 358. 

PMenacaspis in Japan, 502. 

Phenacoccus gossi/piij parasite of, rearing, 
362. 

PhenacoGCUs sermtus on beech, Conn. State 

66 . 

Phenogenetlcs, temperature as tool of re- 
search in,' 748. 

Phenolase actwity, relation to seed Tiabil- 
ity, 170. 

Phenological o'bservations — 
in British Isles, 444. 
in vineyards, 733. 

1886-1907 in Russia, 588. 

Phenols— 

dihydric, bactericidal properties of 
monoethers, 290. 

substituted, germicidal activity, 577. 
PMegethontius see Tomato worm. 

PMepsius irroratus, notes, U.S.D.A. 501. 
Pfileum praten$€j growth, effect of cutting, 

, 320. 

PMoeotri'bm scaradaeoides, notes, 649. 
Phlox nematode disease, 495. 

Phlox, summer flowering, history, 197. 
PMgctaena Unim^a^ physiologic specializa- 
tion and mutation in, Minn. 55. 
phlpGtaenid mUgatis^ bgg Greenhouse leaf 
■tier.'' 

Phoma destmctiva' m tomatoes in transit, 
U.S.D.A." 347.' 

PMomu .m' ■Brmsica, Qi, 

P7mmop®ia'';sp., ,, notes, ' 488. ' 

PMrmla 'regina^ fertility in, 505.' 
Phosphatase in, growth' and disease of hone, 

,■ .'lao. 

Phosphate-",;' 

carriers, choice, related to soil type, 

. ,Ilh"':S9a'„ ;'''■ 

rock, fed to chicks, effect on growth, 

80.;,"", 

rock, V. bone meal as source of cal- 
,cium and phosphorus, Mich. '370. , 
Phos,pha'tes— , ;' 

available in soil, determination from 
corn sap, W.Va. 734. 
available in soil, estimation, 728. 
comparison, Ariz. 308. 
di- and trlcalcinm, citrate-insolnhle 


Phosphates — Continued 

in water, determination, 584. 
need in Middle West, U.S.D.A. 26. 
of iron and aluminum in calcareous 
soils, studies, Ariz. 307, 
of soil, physicochemical relations, 
Ariz. 308. 

soluble, in Oklahoma soils, Okla. 309. 
Phospholipid metabolism, effect of dietary 
deficiencies, 704. 

Phosphoric acid — 

in fertilizers, ■ determination, ■684, 
in soils, colorimetric determination, 
583. 

requirements for chicks, Tex. 516, 
Phosphorites in soil, degree of solubiliza- 
tion, 593. 

Phosphorus — 

and calcium ratios, effect on chicks, 
802. 

assimilation by cows, 227 ; S.C. 806. 
availability, Ky. 297. 
availability, determination, comparison 
of methods, 294. 

available, relation to crop yields, 740. 
balance of cows through lactation and 
gestation, Vt. 370. 
content of pigs’ blood, 228. 
determination, colorimetric, 729. 
determination in feeding stuffs and 
excreta, Minn. 17. 

effects in hastening maturity of vege- 
tables, Mont. 760. 
efficiency, effect of nitrogen, 454. 
in alfalfa from land treated with cal- 
cium phosphate, Wyo. 797, 
in chicken blood, effect of diet, 367. 
in Oklahoma soils, solubility, Okla. 590. 
in plant materials, determination, 584. 
in saliva, relation to dental caries, 870. 
inorganic, concentration in blood of 
rats, factors in, 129, ' ■ 
inorganic, in blood of heifers, method 
of study, 809. 

metabolism in dairy cattle, 809. 
movement and fixation in soils, Vt. 
... 298. ' 

needs 'Of Montana- .soils, Mont 734. 
of navy "beans, utilization hy . adults, 
'274. .... 

readily hydrolyzable, in blood of rachl- 
tlo infants, 567. 

residual, in orchard soils, 193, 618. 
role in plant metabolism, 312. 
solubility, effect of; exchangeable base 
and. sod treatments, 740. '■' ■' 

. studies, ''ISO. '■'' 

. ' ' utilization'', by ' 'dairy ' heifers, ''N.Mex. 
237..; 

.Photoperiod.ism,.. Ohio '.,,484.; ., 

Photosynthesis — 

mannose and first sugar in, 148. 
of carbohydrates in vitro, 577. 
Phototropism and light-sensitive system of 
PhycomyceB, 460. 

Phycomyces, light-sensitive system and 
phototropism, 460. 
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pfi0IoGOptes cormutus^ notes* Micli. 351. 

PhjflloBUetGr^ 

nmllmffli, notes, 488. 

palmicoU on Washtngtonia illxfem, 488. 

, rosanmi, notes, 350. 
phjrmntotriclimn oniniDormii^ 

distribution in soil and plant tissues, 
630 , 

notes, Calif. 401. 

I’liysiii, use of term, 860. 

Physiological characters, inheritance, 602. 
Phiftonwnas--* 

4iS8<)lvem^ notes, 492. 
inskUosa, notes, Calif. 490. 
rncdlcagkiis, notes, Calif. 491. 
prunk sensitivity to colloidal sulfur, 
Ohio 342. 

solanaccara, notes, 346. 

Phptonomus postiGUS, see Alfalfa weevil. 
Phytopathology, Portuguese glossary, 487. 
Phptophaga dcstrucior, see Hessian fly. 
Phytophthora — 

infestans, see Potato hliglit, 
sp,, notes, 769. 

terrestria on tomatoes in transit, 
U.S.D.A. 347. 

Pichle worm, outbreak in Connecticut, Conn. 
State 65. 

Pickles, spoilage studies,. Mich. 731. 

Pigeon ■ po’X—' 

outbreaks, 111. 666. 
vaccine, immunising agent '.for fowl 
pox, 383. 

pigeonpea, vitamin Q (3^) in, 708. 
Pigeonpeas, analyses, 271. 
pigeons, sex and intersex in,. 748, 

Pigment, plant, robinin, constitution, 721. 
Plgmentation---'aee (tUo Anthocyanin ' awd 
Color inheritance. 

feather, of Rhode Island Reds, rela- 
tion to intensity of laying, Mass. 
606. 

In corn, A series of allelomorphs in, 

''31. ' ■■ 

, in plants, relation tO' „ physiological phe- 
■nomena, 29. " 

.of durum wheats, regional and seasonal 
variation,' 616. 

Pigments, flocculation, . dispersion, And set- 
tling, relation to adsorption, 830. 
Pigs—see also Swine. ■ 

' and corn surplus of Corn, Belt, 843. . 
.and. ' pig products of Great , Britain, 
reorganissation' coramiS'Bion 'for, -re- 

'■ ''port; 847."' 'V^ 

and .po.rk'' prices, ."Comparison, Ohio 840. 

. ' 'And' products, factors affecting exports, 
U.S.D.A..^'664..^'", 

application of allotment plans to, 851. 
blood, calcium and phosphorus in, 228, 
body fats, effect of ingested fat, 800. 
dentition as guide to age, 800. 
development, effect of proteins, Okla. 

digestibility and production coefficients 


Pigs — Continued 

dressing percentage, factors, in, Ohio 

233. 

effect of inbreeding and crossbreeding, 

747. 

effect of retarded early growth, N.C. 

611. 

fattening, 229 ; Pa. 611, 

fattening, corn v. wheat for, Ky. 363. 

fattening, grinding grain for, Mich. 

795. 

fattening in dry lot, Colo. 663. 
fattening on green barley, rations for, 
S.C. 796. 

fattening on South Bakota grains, 
S.Dak. 796. 

fattening rations for, Colo. 801 ; Mich. 
864. 

fattening, white v. yellow corn for, 
N.C. 611. 

fattening with rye, S.Dak. 76. 
feed utilization, effect of level of in- 
take, 228. 

feeding experiments, Colo. 657 ; Mont. 

796. 

feeding, individual v. group, 228. 

genetic studies, Idaho 316. 

in dry lot, protein supplements, W,Va. 

797. 

inbred and outbred, 228. 
inbreeding experiment, 316. 
industry in Iowa counties, Iowa 395, 
inheritance in, 604. 
inheritance of blood groups in, 316. 
inheritance of hair color in, 604. 
inheritance of whorls in hair, 605. 
iodine feeding, value, 229. 
lightweight, finishing for market, Miss. 

■ •. 364 . , . 

mammary glands, melanic pigmenta- 
tion, 746. 

management, N.J, 77. 
market, type in, effect on quality of 
pork, Idaho 366. 

marketing, relation to daily prices, 

" N.X.Cornell 117, 

■m-ineral requirements, 233.^ 

■ mineral, supplements for, N.C. 511. 
on- pasture, full and .limited'' feeding, 
229. 

optimum percentage of protein for, 
111. 653. 

parasites, control, 381. 

' price differences between four markets, 

■" m. il8. ' ^ 

■ ■ .. prices, ' Changes In, Idaho '394. 

raising at Hertfordshire 'Institute of, 
[ .''Agriculture, 114,; 

I reproduction, effect of protein intake, 

;■ ,'''' . Okla..' 654.'".., 

Shipping by truck and by rail, shrink- 
age in, 111. 686. 

Size of litter as selection index, 228. 
Bouth Carolina, marketing, methods 
and price factors, S.C. 841, 
succession of annual pastures for, Colo. 
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Pigs — Con till oed 

suckliag, growtii, efiiect of milk con- 
sumption, 228, 

truck and rail transportation to Oinalia 
market, Nebr. '691. 

white blood cells in, statistical data, 
3S1. 

Pimelia sp,, role in spread of pumpkin 
aiitliracnose, 67. 

Pine- — see aUo White pine. 

Apache, characteristics, 767. 

Arizona, characteristics, 767. 
beetle, moan tain, nemic, parasites and 
associates, 359, 

beetle, Vv’esterii, selection of certain 
trees by, 73. 
bisexual flowers on, 339. 
breeding for timber production, 745. 
cones, western white and ponderosa, 
seed release, 201. 
geo met rid, papers on, 780. 
jack, in, Nebraska sand hills, thinning, 

767. 

jack, root growth, 767. 
loblolly, quality v. size as index of a 
profitable tree, 486. 
loblolly, selective logging in and use 
of portable band sawmill, U.S.B.A. 

768. 

• longleaf — ■■ 

reproduction and growth, effect of 
annual burning of grass, Miss. 
338. 

reproduction, effect of annual 
burning, S.C. 766. 
seed development, 201. 
suppression by other species, 624, 
Macedonian, notes, Ohio, 623, 
Monterey, seasonal shrinkage, 202. 

' ponderosa— ■ 

effect of concentration of culture 
, solution, „ 485. 

in northern Minnesota, suitability, 
201 ." ■/ 


seedling development, relation to 
soli types,., 707,: : 

Scotch, mycorrhizal ■ .relationships,. ^460. 
Scotch, pollination experiments, 389. 
.scrub, ecological ' .'Study, . 201. ■ 
s.hoot moth, European — ^ 

. . early.", stages, 643. '■ ' 

in ■ Connecticut, .Conn." state. '66. ■ 
in. .red 'pine plantations,: ' 70. ^ 
southern, minor 'Stains,. 214. 
southern,' : of. . Mississippi ' bottomland, 
voIume:':tables,,''768:: ' ' 


spittle bug, damage to Scotch pine in 
'; Pennsylvania,,, 639,. , , 

"■w.ester,n' yellow — 

. effect . of partial cutting in virgin 
■ ,"A, ■ .",S,tana,' Calif., , 48'6. 

seedlings, relation to reaction of. 
■ ''culture;; so'Iution,^ 480'..'' 
Pineapple— 

plantings, . 


Pineapple — Continued 

plants, populations of mealybugs on, 

218 . 

root rots, studies, 2.13, 
roots, physiological studies, 170 . 
yellow spot, nicotine forms for con- 
trol, 349. 

yellow spot' transmission by onion 
thrips, 217. 

Pineapples — 

in Hawaii, mite in 'testing, 508. 
insects affecting in Hawaii, 409. 
triploid, characteristics, 745. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Pink bollworm, see Bollworm, pink. 

Pipe vine caterpillar, notes, Conn. State 66. 
Piper detle wilts, notes, 769. 

Pipes, water flow in, solution of special 
problems, 828. 

Piriciilaria oryme, notes, 57. 

Piroplasma cabalU, symptomatology and 
therapy, 252. 

Piroplasmosis, bovine, inoculation against, 
667. 

Pissodes atrohij see White pine weevil. 
Pistol case bearer, notes, Mich. 351. 
Pituitary — 

anterior, relation to lactation, 227. 
body, growth in female rabbit, 180. 
grafts, implantation in mice, effects, 

180 . 

injections, effect bn blood calcium, 180. 
Plant — 

anatomy, effect of light Intensity and 
soil moisture, 171. 
biology, treatise, 697. 
breeding in New South Wales, 468. 
breeding studies, 32, 
cells— uhsb Cell, 

mitosis, nucleolar behavior in, 31. 
chromosomes, sec ChromoBomes, 
disease resistance, cytological studies, 
769. 

diseases— see also Eungi md' , different 
host plants, 

and weather, 53, 
control, 61, 

■ In environs of Saratov, 53. 

.in Queensland, Giru district, 340, 

' in Yorkshire, 351, 

, of ornamentals, Ohio 496.,' . 
survey,, Wash.Col. 769. 

; ■ treatise, '.,53, .. 
growth, effect on bacteria, 460. 
growth with artificial light, 836. 

. ..inspection, .sec Nursery inspection, 
juice, ammonia determination, methods, 
'685. 

-lice, '.control, Miss,' 34.' 

.material,' analysis, "handbook, ''729. b 
. ' material, ashing'' ', to^ ' 'detei’jn.ine': total 
phosphorus, 584. 
metabolism, Ark. 616. 
metabolism, effect of ultraviolet light 
irradiation, Mich. 340. 
metabolism, role of phosphorus in, 
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Plant— C od tiiiiicci 

noctars, sugar coritoat, 22<j. 
initrioD'te, availability, 600. 
nutrition j liaiiclbookj C05. 
mitritioii, role of matiganoso in, 27. 
initritioii witl'i organic subKianecs, 458. 
patliogens, p!icrH;)l cucftlrient .study, 
Ohio 84L 
physiology— 

as liortleulfural theory, tmitise, 
466. 

iBtrodiietlon, treatise, tlOl). 

Kostycliev’s ch(»nik‘a.I, treatise, 
SOD. 

studios, MiclL 743. 

pigmentation, aec Antiu:>eyanin, Pig- ! 

mentation, an4 Pigments. | 

protection, scientific principles, trea- 
tise, 626. 

prottdna, purified, decomposition by 
micro-organisms, 436. 
residue's, decomposition by micro-organ- 
iBins, effect of temperature and mois- i 
ture, 690. 

sap, inorganic nitrogen In, delermina- i 
tion, 160. I 

tissue acids, determination, 438. 
tissues, effect of freezing temperatures, 
328. 

tissues, starch in, determination, 150. 
waxes, properties, relation to climate 
of habitat, 171. 

Plantain- 

bacterial wilt and Panama disea.se, dif-' 
ferentiation, 633,' , 
ripe and green, analyses, 271. ' ' 
ripe, vitamin G '(Ba) in, 708. . 

Plants — ' 

antagonism and absorption of salts in, 
'30. 

anthoeyanin formation, relation to ns-. 

similative actlvit,y, '468. 
buffer systems of saps, Calif. 600, 
buffer systems, relation to almorptioii 
of bases, ■ Calif. ' 600. 
copper ' reauirements, 17 i. 
cultiyatcd, • systematic Investigation, 
methods, likh 

■ dreiKjIied to catilt'i ■ ?tnd slmep, 666. 
effect of ultraviolet radiation, 312.- 
electrical treatment:., 104, 

; 'ilsh^polson, itmecticida'l properties, 67. 
■flowering, growth In ' limed andmcldl- 
fi'ed 'Boil, m, , 

flowering, In greenhouse, 'Value of mocl- 
' ' ifled, light. . conditions, ' Ohio 484, . . ’ 
'flowering,''' "tadoor ' and outdoor, needs, 

'■ 484.' ■ 

,' forcing with artificial ' 'light, 192. 

■.,', .greenhouse, ' disease.s/ III. 626.' 
y' ' ■':' ha rdlneS'g, measuring, S6, ■ ■ ■■ 

hydrophytiCj 'root; develop''ment,’ ■relation 
to 'aeration and water in, 29. 
imported, for testing, U.S.D.A. 176, 
461. ' , 

insect resistance in, 747. 

Iron in, relation to pH of- sap, 176, 


Plants — Continued 

minerals absorbed by, relation to soil 
problems, 174. 

movement of organic materials in, 26. 
ornamental, diseases, O'liio, 495. 
ornamental, propagatio.ii of softwood 
cuttings, 62. 

pectic substances In, 29, 
photosynthesis, ^ec Photosynthesis, 
pigments in, relation to physiological 
phenomena, 29. 

poiso,iious — see also Livestock poison- 
ing mid speedfiG plants, 
in Tanganyika, 667. 
of New Jersey, N.J. 815. 
range livestock losses from, Aria. 
810. 

to cattle and sheep in Northern 
Rhodesia, 667. 
polarity in, 744. 
pollhmtion, see Pollination, 
potted, nitrogen fertilizers for, Miss. 
329. 

radioexcitatloii and radioinjury* 601* 
resistance to parasitism and enzymatic 
activity, 170. 

respiration, seo Respiration, 
summer annuals, growth under cheese 
cloth, 196. 

transpiration, see Transpiration, 
variegated, infectious cldorosis. in, na- 
ture and transmission, 027. 
vegetative propagation, Md. 327. 
water movement in, 171. ' 
winter hardiness studies, ChibnalPa 
method, 169. 

1‘lasmolyBihi, form and time elements in, 

599. 

Ifiatiuum electrodes in oxidation and re- 
duction reactions, polarization, 289. 
PlatymetapUis spp., food plants, 784, 
PlevtodisGella ucacia> notes, Ky. 211. 
Pkisiucoris rufficollis — ^ 
control, 637. 
on black ciiiTants, 781. 
IMeiiropneiimonla in cattle, control, 250, 
671, 812. ■ 

Pleuropneumonia in cattle, value of sys- 
■ temic alkalinization In, 668. ' ' 

Plow moldboard design, method of analy- 
sis, 388. 

Plowing and cidtivating in stony" ground, 
Pa. .536. 

■ Plows, 2-bottom, ' value on.' terraced land, 
'■■540. 

Plowshares, stelliting,' Mich.^ 826. : 

Plum— ' ; . ■ 

and 'peach virus 'disease, ■ ■Ky. 211. , ■': 
curculiO, control, 225 ; 111. 637. 

curC'Ulio ■on apples', eon.trol,^ 406 ;■ Mass.' 

■ 73. 

curcUIio ' . on peach- dTo'p'.s^,, dis'position, 
■215. 

■ . curculio, Bcx differentiation? .. 225, , . ■. , , 
jelly juice, preparation, 275. 
scale, morphology, biology, and control, 
785. 
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Plums — 

cold storage experiments, 330. 
friiitfuliiess in, 620. 
greengage, vitamin C in, 861. 
maturitj’ in, detennlnatioo. 621. 
Metliley, tests, Tenn. 191. 
preservation in frozen state, 328. 
tlilnning, Mich. 328. 
ti’ansit dls(?ases, effect of carbon di- 
oxide, U.S.D.A. 203. 

Victorian, growth and fruit hud foi*- 
■ mation, T63. 

Pneumococcus . antiserum (type I), cura- 
tive action in mice, 247. 

Piieumoenteritis in sheep, epizootic in Per- 
sia, 673. 

i‘neuiuonla — see also Pleuropneumonia. 

mycotic, of chickens, 820. 

Po'a hulhosaj distribution and adaptation, 
323. 

Poisonous plants, see Livestock poisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and specific animals 
mid plants. 

Poisons, effect on fowls, 383. 

Poisons, metallic and nonarsenical, larvi- 
eidal effects on mosquitoes, 644. 
Polarity in plants, 744. 

Polistes canadensis n.v., description, 497. 
Pollen, physiological research on, 457. 
Pollen tube growth, in Batura, transmis- 
sion of genes affecting, 745. 

Pollination— -see also specific plants. 
experiments, 480., 

Polychrdsis 'viteana^ see Grape berry moth. 
Polycythemia on milk-iron-copper diet sup- 
plemented by cobalt, 129. 

Polyneuritis, avian, site of biochemical le- 
sion, 807. . 

Polyploidy ,in SpMerocarpos, 745. . . 

Pomoideae, . chromosome relations, 178. 
Poncirus and citrus . hybrids, , first genera-' 
tion,' ancestral' characters, in,, '748. , 

Pop corn, earliness and yield, effect of seed 
. '..source, S..C. 760. 

Popillia ^aponica, see Japanese beetle. 
Population- 

density of insects, effect on rate of re- 
■ . production, 779. 

pressure of in India, effects on rural 
■ economy, ' 121. ' 

'Pork— ' 

"'curing 'W.ith' ice, Ala. 657. 

, ' '' demand for, /effect . of busines's 'depres- 
sioa, ' '690, ,: 

price's, retail, compared to hog prices, 
Ohio ''840. . 

, ' . ',quality, effect of . rice ' polish, Ark. ' 653. 
.quality,'',effect' of, type '.in market, pigs, . 

' " Idaho'' 3'66. 

:.''' '. soft, ' factors affecting, 111. .653. .' 

' ' so,ft,' from 'market staii'dpoint., 22,9. 
...Wiltshire sMe»s, .American , 'and' foreign, 

, ■ comparison, .229/ ,' , 

Porosaffi’‘Qtis erthagenia, see Cutworm, .pale' 
western., ' , 

Porthetria dispar ^ see Gipsy' moth,' 

Posts, wooden, preservation, Ark,' 679. 


Potash — 

and nitrogen, reciprocal effect, 454. 
extraction from United States deposits, 

U.S.D.A. 26. 

fertilizers, time of application, S.C. 

734. 

needs of corn, method of determination, 

Colo. 168. 

Potassium — 

chloride, negative variation in Mtella 
produced by, 461. 

deficiency, effect on eomposition of 
peas, Mich. 340, 

deficiency in crops, symptoms, S.C. 
734. 

distribution in orchard soils in Cali- 
fornia, 162. 

effect on rate of growth of tubers and 
other storage organs, 617. 
ferrocyanide, titration of zinc with, 
581. 

iodide for pregnant ewes, 228. 
on old sweetclover land, response of 
corn to, 111. 590. 

uptake by plants, effect of calcium in 
media, Ark. 590. 

Potato — 

aphid, role in leaf roll infection, 345. 
aphid, vector of yellow dwarf, 502. 
aphids, control, N-Y. State 626. 
Association of America, proceedings, 
324. 

bacterial wilt In Puerto Eleo, 346. 
beetle, Colorado — 

digestive enzymes, effect ' O'f arse- 
nicals, 358. 
in France, 792. 
notes, Idaho 351, 
black shank, 56. 

blackleg pathogene, identity, Minn. 66. 

blight immune hybrids* 325. 

blights, control, Me. 772. 

calico, studies, 326, 

crinkle, campound nature, 346, 

disease in Brazil, ,67. . 

diseases— 

degeneration, Me. 487, 493. 

. in Westerxi Australia, 631, 
notes, Mich, 840. 
virus, 345, 346 ; 'Ariz. '768 ; Wash. 
Col, 769. 

virus, cytological studie'S, 346. , 
virus, relation to insects, Mcj, 497 ; 

Idaho '340 ; Mont. ; 768. ' 
yellow dwarf and' moron, 'in Mich- 
igan, 825. ' 

■ flea, beetle, control,. ,Colo. 636. ■ 

.flea beetle, injury and distribution in' 

. Washington, 358. ' , 

flea beetle, notes, "Wash. Col. 780. ' 

■ 'flea beetle, western,, injury and "distri-' 

' .bution.'in . Washington,. 868. ' "' 

' ' harvester,,..^ 'development, 641. ; 'Pa, '686. ' 
, ' . hollow; 'heart, '..notes, ■ ,'Mich. : ',840. , ' 

-'leaf ''roll, ''insect'' vectors, '''846.'''..' 

' leaf' roll, ' 'pathology., ' 67. .' ' . 
''''ieafhopper, notes, 
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Potato— Continued 

leafliopper, resistance of clOYers and 
alfalfas to, Ky. 354. ' ' 

moron disease, notes, Mich. 340. 
mosaic, control, 768. 

plants, response to spaciiii? and thin- 
ning, 324. 

plants, sugar in, diurnal and seasonal 
changes in, effect of fertilisation, 
Mich. 173. 

psyllid disease, tltah 205, 215. 
psyllid, relation to yellows, Colo. 63C. 
scab, Me. 487. 

scab, effect of lime treatments, Me. 
493. 

scab, notes, Mich. 768. 
seedlings, growth and tuherissation, fac- 
tors affecting, 187, 
sun-scald, factors affecting, 324. 
tuber' defects in western New York, 
324. 

tuber, indexing, Moot. 754, 
tuber, wet canker, cause, 206, 
tuber wet rot, 66, 
tuber worm, studies, Mich. 602. 
tubers and seed pieces, rots of, Me.- 
487. 

tubers, breaking dormancy, effect of 
sulfur compounds, 757. 
tubers, loss in weight, effect of prestor- 
age and , storage, 325. 
wart fungus, effect of sulfur, 493. 
wet rot, notes,. 769. 
yellow dwarf, notes, Mich. 768. 

Potatoes- 

breaking rest per'iod, 324. 
breeding, Colo. 608; Idaho 318; N.C. 

468 ; .Wash.CoL 754, 
composition and culinary quality, 
Mich. 864. 

cooking ..qualities, Me. 659; Wyo. 854, 
cooking, speed and evenness, effect of 
various factors, 273. ' 
cost , records* 646. 
cull, feeding value, Wash.Ool. 796. 
culture, Mont, ,764. 
culture experiments, Idaho 318 ; Tenn. 
18-2.' 

culture, treatise, 612. 

..development and so.undness, effect of 
£6rtmi5ers7 4r>9. ■ 

dry land v. irrigated, Wyo. 765. 

'effect of frequency of irrigation, N.Mex. 

. ■ , 100 . , 

' ' fertilizer experiments, 319; ,Ark. 608; 

,, .-Me. 468; , Miss. 319; Mont. 764; 

' , ' ' Okla, -609 ; Wash.Col. 756. 
fertilizer- ■ exp'er!me,nts on .sandy .soils, 
Mich. '763. ' 

fertilizer place,ment, ,,326. 
field experiments,; effect ^ ot size- and 
^ shape "Of,: plats, 39., ' ,'■ 

' :;tod';' plat technic ', and experimental 
V:';-,errqr, -''40.:;,;;;, 
geneties,, /7|7■.:^,:,7,■'',, 
improvement, Mich. 319, 

; v.,ln; ;li^ate3-''''-:rotations,'''' Mont*,:: 323.,' ^ 


Potatoes^— Continued 

in rotation, yields and returns, R.I. 

467. 

In Scotland, effect o-f environment, 468. 
in storage, physiological studies, 472. 
Indiana, marketing, local supply and 
imports, Ind. 265. 
insects affecting, N.Y, State 637. 
irrigation, effect on yield and quality, 

324. 

irrigation experiments, lYash.Col. 756. 
Katalulln, yields, Mich. 753, 
late crop for Oklahoma, 323. 
marketing in fifteen-pound containers, 
Pa. 552. 

marketing in Pennsylvania, Pa. 404. 
marketing, organization for, 115. 
oil dusts for. 111. 637. 
paring, energy cost, Wash. Col. 874. 
paring waste. Me. 571. 
planting in twin rows, 324. 
planting tests, Ky. 318. 
preservation in frozen state* 328. 
production in Fiorida, climatic factors, 

325. 

production teats, Alaska Col. 182. 
production with mechanical power, Pa. 
636. 

residual effects of irrigation, Colo. 608. 
rotation experiments, Me. 468. 
seed — 

Certification Committee report, 
325, 

certified, production in Michigan, 
Mich. 753. 

dry laud v. irrigated, comparison, 
Mont. 764. 

effect of storage, 111. 608. 
storage, Mont. 764 ; W.Va.'755. 
treatment, Idaho 318 ; Me. 487 ; 
Mich. 319 ; Okla. 609. 
shifting demand for, 689. 
skinned during harvest, healing, 187. 
spraying, Mich. 319, 
spraying and dusting, Me. 487, 772. 
storage experiments* Wash.Col. ' 766. 
tip and margin burning, etiology, Ark. 
626. ' ' , „ 
tolerance to soil 'reaction in', Ohio,, 326. 
,v. swedes for beef production, 798, 

, varieties, cooking quality, , Pa., 468. ■ 
varieties, 'morphological ■ characters, 
187. ■ 

variety tests, Colo. 608 ; Idaho . '318' ; 
Miss'. -319; Tenn. ,:,X82; Utah,: 183; 

' W.Va. -755 ; ■ Wyo. ,756. . ' 

., vitamin U-in, Idaho ■ 414. " ■ 

- vitamin C :in,': effect ,of -, ,storage,'' Wyo.' 
. ■ , ' 854'.", , 

-', ■vitam:in G' in, ' Idaho 414. 

' Poultry— aee,'' also Chicks, Ducks,, , '-Fowls, 

- Hens,; etc, 

-age changes, in heat production, 867. 

'v breeding, '-'Ey*-'-36-3^ 

:- ' breeding for,, e'gg , production,, Utah 229, 

- breeding*,:,progeny ' :'test ',:'in, ,Kans. 466. - 
', breeding, -'.ssx-linked ' method "317. 
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Ponlti’S" — Continued 

brooder houses, floor lieatiug, 544. 
camiil'/alisni in, control, Wasli. Col. 81. 
cooperative marketing, 850, 
crossbreeds, inheritance , of broodiness 
and egg production, III. 603. 
disease, new, in Egypt, 3S3. 
diseases — see also speclflo diseases. 
in Hawaii, Hawaii 818. 
in Oklahoma, Okla. 675. 
natural resistance to, 675. 
notes, S83, 811. 
parasitic, 383. 

effect of alkalied grain, S.Dak. 811. 
farms, electricity on, Wash. Col. 835. 
farms, management and costs, N.H. 
262. 

farms, returns on, 111. 686. 

feeding experiments, HI. 654 ; Okla. 

654 ; S.C. 796; S.Dak. 796. ' 
fetal development, genetic studies, 111. 
603. 

grazing crop experiments, N.C. 511. 
growth in, 515. 

growth in, effect of antirachitic sub- 
stances, Me. 516. 
hock disease, Pa. 511. 
house floor, straw-insulated, Md. 391. 
houses — 

artiflelal heat for, Mich. 364, 795. 
electric burglar alarm for, Mich. 
884. 

insulation, Okla. 679. 
insulation, effect on egg produc- 
tion, Ark. 670. 
notes, . Me. 516. 

O.S.G. 400-hen laying, construc- 
tion, 391. 

plans and construction for New 
Hampshire, 391. 
wet, litter in, 544.. 
housing V, no-housing, Ariz. 7.95. 
industry, on. "Kansas farms, • Kans, 550. 
inhibitor of gold color in, 748. 
iodine: feeding, value, 229. 
lead ' arsenate poisoning, '377. 
mortality, tabulated classification of 
causes,; N.C. 526. ■■ 

natural host of blackhead parasite, 

. 678. ■" , ' ' ' 

.'"nutritive "reauirements, 515,.' 

■ ' parasites, geographical distribution in 
' Quebec,, .824. ■ 

'products,' statistics, ■U..S'.D.A. ' 120. 

' 'protein requirements, Wa.sh.Col.' . 796. ' 

' "..reproductio.n,' physiology, Me. 465, 

' ■ ; .Ehode .. Is'land Heds, ' crossing' produc- 
." " ".tioB' and.' exhibition, 746, 

'Rhode . Island ' Reds, ; feather pjgmenta- ' 
" tion, Telation :. to "Intensity" ' of lay- 
'" ing, Mass. 606..''' 

skull measurements, relation to cycle 
and egg production, 660. 
slipped tendon or hock disease, Mich, 

utilization of feed by, 234* 


PoultiT — Continued 

White Leghorn, inbreeding, 749. 

White Wyandottes, fertility in, 660. 
work and publications by TJ.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 802. 
yards in Quebec, Diptera In, 790. 

Power machinery, operation on terraced 
land, 836. 

Prairie hay, palatability and nutritive 
value, N.Dak. 509. 

Precipitation — see also Rainfall. 

magnesium in calcium oxalate, 581. 
maps of Nebraska, 157. 

Pregnancy cells in mice following con- 
tinuous anterior-lobe administration, 180. 
Pregnancy disease of sheep, N.Dak. 817. 
Preisz-Nocard bacilus — 

in feces of sheep, growth, 251. 
infection of sheep by ingestion, 251. 
Primate behavior pattern, socially im- 
portant genetic aspects, 749. 

Prionus im'bricornis — 
on apple trees, 647. 
studies, S.C. 780. 

Privet thrips, notes, 215. 

Prodenia — 

eridania, see Army worm, southern. 
praefica, notes, 357. 

Production control in different industries, 
papers on, 850, 851. 

Froisotoma mimta in soil, abundance, Conn. 
State 66. 

Promecotlieca reiohei^ studies, 782. 
Propagating beds, electric, construction and 
operation, Oreg. 257. 

Property tax in State and local taxation, 

547. 

Propionic acid, determination, new method, 
295. 

Prorennin, isolation, 13. 

Prospaltella, oriental species, 652. 

Protein — 

hypersensitiveness, congenital, 748. 
intake, effect on milk production, N.Y. 
Cornell 521. 

metabolism, effect of muscular work, 
563. 

nutrition of chicks, 367. 
requirements of chicks, 79. 
supplements for cheap corn, 111. 653. 
supplements for pigs, comparison, N.C. 
511, 

Proteins— 

amount in chick rations, Okla. 654. 
biological value for poultry, Wash. Col. 
796. 

composition, 75. 

decomposition' by micro-organisms,' 436.' 
■ effect on" utilization, "'of "vitamin 'B com- 
plex,^:866". 

hot water soluble, in tankages and 
meat scraps, 654. 
in grasses, 720. 

in rations for ducklings, amount, 235. 
methionine in, determination, 438. 
;;Mtive';' ".and ','''deaihiuiz"e'4'':':aoii ' 

binding, Minn, 10. 
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Froteiiis-"-Coii.tiiHiecl 

of flour, pc-'ptissing effect of inorganic 
salts, 9. 

|)hyslc<>el:Miini(mi stodlos, 8, 0, 3.0. 
Biilfnr clistri!,)Otf(j.n In, 433. 

V8,'gcta.t)lo, fticdlng valnc for poultry, 
aC, 7fKl 

|"'’rofo«frow|/|/l«fl' rufeseem (*i) infesting 
deer. MIeli. 370. 

I*roto!Soa, blood-inliablting, infection niKl re- 
sistance in, 04, 

Prune worm, destructlYe, notes, Idabo 351. 
Ilnmes- ‘" 

Italian, variability in matiulng, 481. 
maturity and storage Btudies, Idaho 
328. 

I^runtis rootstocks, cyt(,)Iogy, 749. 

Primus silPt'SiriSf natural iiybridization, 
477. 

Pseudoemorrhinus settmus^ notes, 215. 
PseMdoooccoUuH terrpl^ parasite of sugar- 
cane mealybug, 351. 

PsmiocoeeuB^^- 

t)oniMi8, Hawaiian parasite of, ilfH. 
tirevipesj^ see Fimuipple mealybug. 
eitrif see Mealybug, citrus. 
serjuoiaef parasite of, 702. 
sp., new encyrlid paruBitea from Eri- 
trea, 704. 

spp., studies In Kenya, 784. 
PsendaepameibapMs plauca n.g. and n.sp., 
description, 354. 

Paeudommias — • 

fiuormcms.f notes, Minn. 50. ■ ■ 
radteluo la, ace Nodule bacteria. 

' spp., cause of mustiness in eggs, - SOS. 
Pseudopml^u — 

medicapinis, notes, Calif. 490. 
traoheAphita on grape stocks, biology 
and control, 61. 
l?seudotul)erculoBis-— ' ' 

and tularemia, similarity, 060. ' 
use of term, 660. , , 

PsUa r 0 sm,t' see Carrot rust fly. ' 
sttFINiiar psy'lla. 

Ptpeopedd' h0rtmHat4t^ morpbology and biol- 
ogy, 786. 

Public iiealtb, la'latlon ter school adminis-. 
t ration, '548. 

PMocinidr^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. eeromta, heterotlmllism ■ in, .cytological 
' stud'y,, 487.' ' 
fflumurum on rice, 488. ' ■ 

■ gramdniS;, aecliil stage, ' developm'cnt, 
US.'D.A, 206. '■ '- 
; on wheat, : 488.' 

' ' seen Ws, physiol ogie’ specialtea- 

■ . spp.,; infection conditions, 63. ■ ■ 
Pullet»---#ao aUd ' 'Fowls ■ 'und'. .Poultry. , 
cost of production, Mich, 841. 
fln^ishing,'.' protein levels,. 

; ■ Y. yearling' ^hens for ' egg ■ ; proclnction,' 

'■' Pullojm.hi'i.:;dls^$e^ A 

among mature fowls, 383. 
chronic, in an adult turkey, 678. 


Pulloriim disease — Coiitlnueci 

control and .heredity of resistance to, 

HI. 666. 

control in New Brunswick, 822. 
diagnosis by .agglutination and pullorb 

nation, 820, 

disease diagnosis, comparison of meth- 
ods, 677. 

disease, eraclicatiori, Mass, S21. 
fresh blood aggliitiiiation test for, 3S3, 

812. 

importance of control, O'kla. 675. 
infection of leg Joints in baby chicks, 

677. 

intermittent reactors to, N.C. 526. 
metliods of testing, 1)6. 
nioditication of the rapid test for, 
Mont. 811. 

monograph, Conn. Storrs 820. 
notes, 383, 811. 
rare mode of transmission, 677. 
resistance to in crossbreeds, 111. 603. 
studios, Idaho 375 ; Ky. 375 ; Mich. 
376. 

summary, Mass. 96. 

Pulse complex, basal, 699. 

Pumping for drainage in upper Mississippi 
Valley, costs, U.S.D.A. 386. 

Pumping nrachinery, Aria. 82G. 

Pumpkin aiul gourd hybrids, inheritance of 
factors, 463. 

Pumpkin anthracnose, spread, 57. 
Pumpkiius, vitamin C in, S61, 862. 
Fupipara, rickettsia-Iike micro-organisms 
from, 64. 

Pprmeta nuMMis, see Corn borer, Euro- 
pean. ' 

PprenopeBim maMcapinis, notes, Calif. 491. 
Pyrethrin and rotenone, relative toxicity, 
638. 

Pyrethrlns and rotenone as contact insecti- 
cides, comparison, ’ 216.' 

Pyrethrum- — ■ 

extract, concentrated, manufacture, 

' 638. 

. 'extracts for control of Lpgm and An- 
testittj. 784.', 

for ■ control of AHneoJa sciittlella ^ ' re- 
'■ suits, ' 357. ' 

larvici'de for mosQuito control work, 

' 789. 

, plants, ' spacing, ,Tenn. 191. ' 
sprays .for leaf tiers,' 111., 637. 

Pyridine and nicotine, gaseous, relative' '.tox- 
icity to confused ■ flour beetle, 505. ■ ■ 

, Pyruvic ' acid, determination,. 730. ' . 
PytMum root rot of co,rn and.'.sugarcane"ia 
.■Philippines, '627. , , 

Quackgrass, control, Mich. 319 ;' '.Wy.o. ,,,'755. 
■"Quarantine, 'early, in; Puerto 'Blco,"2'15., 
Qiuince — '■ ■■■ 

curculio. .on'' peai's, ' 'control, N.Y.' State 

637. 

raw and cooked, vitamin C in, 861. 
■'Rabbits’-^' ■'" 

acquired resistance to intestinal nema- 
.■v. todO' by''' ■.repeated.''infeetlon,'' '826.'''' 
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Babbits — CoBttened 

cbinebillaj hereditary variation of, 317. 
feeding and management, Mich. 364. 
fertiiity In, inheritance, . 746. 
genetics of, 751. 

growth rates and racial size, 318. 
immuiiization, 526, 
new disease in, 97. 
on barley or alfalfa, effect, 797. 
ovulation mechanism, 607. 
raising and ' marketing, 369. 
size inheritance in, 751. 
variations in skull, inheritance, 317. 
Rabies in Bengal, 90. 

Radiation, see Solar radiation. 

Bacllshes — 

photoperiodic and temperature re- 
sponses, 329. 
variety tests, Okla. 616. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Rahar wilt and leaf spot, notes, 769. 
Rainfall — see also Precipitation, 
in Western Cape Province, 587. 
of North America, 1881--1930, 732, 
predictions for California, 1931-32, 
158. ' 

reliability in Australia, 158. 

Rains, heavy summer, erosive effects, Wash. 
Col. 101. 

Raisins, effect on urinary acidity, 562. 
Eamularia vaUisumhrosae, notes, Oreg. 213. 
Rancidity — ■. ■ 

light factor in, 125. 
photochemical action as cause, 698. 
Range- 

cattle business, organization, Mont 394. 
grasses, see Grasses, 
grasshopper problem, Ariz. 782. 
studies, Ariz. 753. 

Ranges— ■ 

reseeding experiments, Utah 183. 
spring-fall, in Utah, effect of heavy 
grazing and of burning, 183. 

Rape varieties of Japan, varietal distinc- 
. ' tions, 612.. , ' 

Raspberries — , 

black, plant selection, Mich. 328. 
black, transit diseases, effect of carbon 
.dioxide,' E.S.D.A. " 203. 
breeding, N. C.A74; Wash.' Col. .760. ... 

■ La.thaiii,. .winter ' protection, Mont 760. . 
' new pest on, Mich. ,505. 
oM and new canes, transpiration rates, 
Minn, 50. ■ 

open-polliaated seedlings, TeEn.,'1'91. ' ,. 
preservation in " fro.zen state, 328. 
selection and testing, ', Alaska Col. 191. 

' . ; ' transit ■ . disea.ses, ' effect .. O'f ' carbon diox-' ■■ 
' ' Me,:,tJ.S,I>.A. 203., ' •" 
variety : tests, 'Mont. 760; S.C. 760. 

: ' vitamin C' in., '861. ' ■ . 

Raspberry— ' 

... beetle', . control, 66. 

.' beetle,' habits and, control, 648. 
gra.y bark, re.Iation ' to^ anthracnose,- 111. 
211 . . ' 

mite, notes, Mich. 351, 780. 


Raspberry — Contintied 

mosaic studies, Mich. 348 ; N.Y. State 
626; Wash. Col. 769. 
sawfly, notes, Mich. 351, 

Rat- 

flea, oriental, transmission of typhus 
by, 224, 635. 

fleas, unfed, survival, effect of tem- 
perature and humidity, 71. 
lice, . transmission of Manchurian ty- 
phus by, 635. 
tailless, description, 605. 

Rats — see a^so Rodents. 

albino, prenatal growth, 752. 
bred for vitamin tests, stock diet for, 
564. 

gray Norway, mutations in, 747. 
hypophysectomized and ovariectomized, 
comparative sensitivity to follicular 
hormones, 464. 

in vitamin A tests, variation in growth 
response, 565. 

on unfavorable diets, maze perform- 
ance, 708. 

type of blindness in, 655. 

Rayon — 

bactericidal effectiveness of home laun- 
dering methods, Wash. Col. 135. 
manufacture and fiber research, 423. 
Real estate — see also Farm real estate. 

taxation in Canada, 688. 

Reconstruction in Asia, government and 
rural, 547, 

EeciirvaHa 7imiella, see Budmoth, lesser. 
Red scale, California — 
control, 355, 356. 

life history, habits, and control, Tex. 
219. 

Red spider — 

aliphatic alcohols and formates, tox- 
icity toward, 653. 

control on greenhouse cucumbers, 363. 
greenhouse, control, 111. 637. 
notes, Fla. 67. 

Redwater — sea Firoplasmosis, bovine. 

Rhodesian, see African coast fever. 
Redwood — 

physical and mechanical properties, 
XJ.S.B.A. 202. 
seasonal shrinkage, 202. 

Reed canary grass- 
breeding, Idaho 318. 

■pure stands, carrying capacity, Wash. 
Col. 806. 

Reeds, value for' summer pasture, 511. 
Refractometer, immersion, precision re- 
sults with, 154. 

Refrigeration, treatise, 544. 

■ Refrigerator' 'carg" for' fruit 'shipment, 'air 
. circulation ' and tempe'rature in,' III. 107.' 
Rennin, studies, 13. 

Repetition experiments,,, significance of dif-' 

■ ferences in means,. 75- ' 

Reproduction — 

. ,,.in'. poultry^: physiology,;'., Me.,' ''465,. ■ 
manganese as factor in, 702, 
of rats ' on manganese-f re®; A iet^' ■ 859* ' , 
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Repro<3uctiYe organs, alterations during B 
avitaminosis, 419, 

Reptiles, antitoxin immunity . in, 526. 
Research barriers in the South, 851. 
Respiration — 

of apple twigs, relation to winter 
liarcliness, Minn. 48. 
of fruits, relation to temperature, 330. 
of plants, role of acetaldehyde in, 827, 
of plants, studies, 743 ; Minn. 28. 
Respiratory quotient in obese subjects, 856. 
Rhahdopliaga t&rmimUs^ bionomics and con- 
trol, 70. 

Rhabdoptems pieipes, see Cranberry root 
worm. 

Rhagoletis — 

cerasiy geographical distribution, 791. 
cerasij, studies, 791. 

Gingulatay see Cherry fruit fly and 
Cherry maggot. 

completa, mortality through ingestion 
of solid materials, 357, 
fuustay see Cherry fruit fly, Mach. 
pommteUan see Apple maggot. 

RMnopsia spp., habits, 507, 

RMpicephalus^ 

ooaorf n.sp., longevity of virus, 668, 
sanguimusy see Dog tich, brown. 
RMpiphorothrips a^uentatuSy notes, 783. 
MhisioUum meliloU, electrophoretic poten- 
tial, 288. 

RMmotonia — 

hataticoldy notes, 340, 769. 
solaniy notes, 769. 
solani rots of cabbage, 343. 
sp., notes, 490. 

Mhizoglpphus fipaointMy see Bulb mite. 
EMmopogon ruhescem in roots of Scotch 
pine, 460, 

Mhizopm — 

mgrloam, notes, Oreg. 213. 
nigricans on tomatoes in transit, 
U.S.D.A.' '347. ' 
spp. on carrots, 54. 

Rhode Island College, notes, 139. 

Mhcdnim pralixm, thermal death-point, 

■ 640. ' ' ' , 

Ehododendron— 

, Japanese, ' species,, crosses, 608. 
pollen, preservation, storage, and arti- 
■ „ ■ ficial .germination, *745. , ; 
Rhopa.locera,. ,of; California,: ' life' history- 
studies, ',502. 

RhQpalmiphum/prunifeUaey see Apple grain 
aphid.- ,, , 

Bhopaiosiplmin psendohrmsioaSy see Turnip 
aphid. , ' 

RhopaUsiplmTn sekpifoUi n.Bp.f description, 
354. 

MhoptromeHs mceray^mten^ 791. 

Rhubarb,' pro,pagation, Tenn. -191. ., , ' ' 

,' Rlvyadenia , l^mUandy see ' Pine ' shoot ' moth, 
European.- -, 

Rhymliesia fisifeliat insecticida-l .properties, 

" 6T.,- ' 


Rice— ~ 

blooming, effect of external conditions, 

457. 

borer, Asiatic, biotic potential, 503. 
borer, Asiatic, new ichneumoiioid para- 
sites of, 507. 

breeding and genetic studies, Arh. 

608. 

brown and polished, composition, 698, 
by-products, value for laying hens. 

Ark. 653. 

culture, bibliography, 612. 
culture experiments, Ark. 608. 
disease, notes, 769. 
effect of iron and other chemicals, Ark. 
24. 

fertilizer experiments, Ark. 608. 
insect enemy in Indochina, 603. 
moth in stored cacao, 498. 
rough, harvesting and drying, Calif. 
542. 

seedling blight and stem rot. Ark. 626. 
seedling disease in Japan, 57, 
seedlings, fungi affecting, 67. 
soil, base exchange In, Ark, 590. 
starch, biochemical studies, 171. 
stem rot, control, Ark. 679. 
straight head, Ark. 626. 
thrips, notes, 783. 

time of plowing under cover crops for, 
Ark. 608. 

varieties, domestic, cooking qualities, 
123. 

variety tests, Ark. 60S. 
water weevil, notes, Ark. 836. 
weeds, control, Ark. 608. 
yields, effect of fertilizers, Ark, 590, 
Rickets- 

clinical and laboratory study, 870. 
degree of protection to chicks from 
irradiated milk, 373. 
in calves, prevention, Mich. 805. 
in infants, readily hydrolizable phos- 
phorus in blood, 567. 
in infants, treatment with milk from 
cows fed irradiated ergosterol, 714. 
in infants, value of salmon oil, 714. 
in rats, effect of diet, 871. 
in young turkeys, 517. 
prevention, 713. 
treatise, biochemical part, 668. 
treatment with dried yeast, 133. 
Rickettsia manch'uriaey hosts and dissemb 
nators,',634.. 

Rinderpest — 

blood, virulence, 378. 
immunization, 91. 
in Bengal, 90. 

in Federated Malay States, 667. 
in 'Tanganyika, 667, ' 

.in Uganda, '667. 
studies, 377,; 666.', , 
vaccine, antigenic action, effect of cold, 
, 244 * , 

vaccine, dried, studies, 378. 
virulent blood, rein|ection, resistance 
''of vaccinated .mlfes,-", 812. 
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Road— 

Connecticut Avenue experimental, now 
twenty years oM, U.S.D.A. 103. 
Connecticut Avenue experimental, vitri- 
fied brick on, U.S.D.A. 53S. 
impact produced by beavy motor bus, 
U.S.D.A. 538. 

Eoads — ■ 

concrete, .see Concrete, 
expenditures for, sources of income, 
Wis. 403. 

extra wide on State systems, U.S.D.A. 
538. ' 

oil-graveled, studies, Colo, 679. 
topsoil, surface treatment, TJ.S.D.A. 
831. 

Robinin, a plant coloring matter, constitu- 
tion, 721. 

Rock gardening, guide, 485. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever virus recov- 
ered from dog tick, S14. 

Rodents — see also Mice and Rats. 

injury to trees, sprays for, Minn. 46. 
Roentgen rays, see X-ras^s. 

Rollers, use on terraced land, 541. 

Eoofiiigs, prepared roll, durability, 838. 
Root--, 

crops In Scotland, effect of environ- 
ment, 468. 

bail's, growth in solutions, 311. 
knot nematode, notes, Tenn. 204. 
nodules, see ISIoduie production, 
studies, 762. 

Roots— 

and micro-organisms, association, 166. 
as absorbing organs, 599. 
growth, role of lead in, 174. 

Rootstock weevils, black and brown, pro- 
posed names, 793. 

Rose— ' 

antbraenose, devseription, 350. 
cuttings,, composition, N.Y. State 618. 
bips, vitamin C'.in, 861. 
tbrips' on .greenhouse" plants, 783. 
MoseUmia 'arouatat notes, 62. 

.RoselUnia . hunodes, notes,, "776.'; 

Roses — 

composition of cuttings, relation to 
rooting, , N.C. '474. 

, ' , effect of paEa,ffi'ning, pruning, and other 
storage treatments, 191.' 

: new, variety, '"S.Ba.k, lO,!. 

Eotat!o,n,' of crops, ,319'; , Ark. ' 608;, Idaho ' 
318 ;' Miss., 319' B.Dak. 754 ; Tenn. 182 ; 
';'„Ut'ab 183' Wash. CoL 755; Wyo.,,765. 
as aid to soil productiveness, N.C. 

: ' , 18,2. ' ,:, 

on dry land and under irrigation, 

' M'ont. 754.' ',''' 

yields and finahcial returns, R.I. 467. 
Rotenone — 

,', '.and . pyrethrin,. ..relative', ' toxicity, 216, 

as , 'insecticide,, 638.;,.' 

.■'Cbemistry of, 782. , . " 

Roughages, marketing through livestock, 


Roughages, sun-cured , v. dehydrated, nu- 
tritional value, Pa. 518. 

Roup, studies, Mich. 376. 

Rous sarcoma, cells and filtrates, produc- 
tion of tumors in pheasants, 825. 

Rubber — 

brown bast, treatment, 349. 
buddings, disease of, 349. 

Oidium leaf disease on, 62, 349. 
Rubner, Max, tribute to life and work, 

407. 

Rtibus — 

orange rust, cytological studies, Mich. 
768. 

species, wintering and vegetative re- 
production, 477. 

Rugs, hooked, cotton as new foundation 
material for, U.S.D.A. 135. 

Ruminants, effect of feeding concentrates 
alone, Mich. 805. 

Rural — 

church in North Carolina, 854. 
communities, church activities in, 269, 
community organizations, Ky. 393. 
credit, see Agricultural credit, 
government, papers on, 547. 
hygiene, European conference on, 696. 
industries in Knott County, Kentucky, 
U.S.D.A. 695. 

labor, see Agricultural labor, 
life, advantages and disadvantages, 
U.S.D.A. 407. 

life, guide to literature, 558. 

New York, problem of administrative 
units, 548, 

population, relation to rural iiitellb 
gence, 695. 

real estate assessment, accuracy and 
flexibility, Mo. 111. 
schools, see Schools, rural, 
social organization in Ohio, trends, 

■ 557. ■' ' ' ' 

standards of living, Standards, 
villages, incorporation of, 548. 
Rutabagas, see Swedes, 

Ruthenium tetroxide as a fixative, N.X. 
State 601. 

Rutmtus pretiosm oil, composition, 291. 
Rye- — 

as fattening' feed' for farm' animals, 
S.Dak. 76. 

breeding, Wash.Col. 754. 
composition, effect of fertilizers, 8,(1 
734. 

germ oil, analysis* 149. 
in Scotland, effect of environment, 468. 
shifting demand for, 689. 
straw worm in Utah, 651. 
dlurkGstan autogamous, 745. 
variety, , tests, Miss,, ; 34 ; Mont.^ ' 753 ; 
N.,C.' ,468 ,;,,Tenm"'182; 'Wash.Col.' 754. 
Ryegrass^ — 

fluorescence in, inheritance of, 602. 
Italian, composition, 320. 

Italian, for winter keep, 320. 
perennial, 319. 

pollination and seed production, 472. 
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Saddled prominent, notes, Conn. State 66. j 
Safflower tests, Wyo. 755. | 

Safflower, variety tests, 111. 608. I 

Sainfoin — 

cuttings at different stages, effect, ' 320. 
sowing deptli and time, 320. 

St. Jolin’s wort, entomological control in 
Australia, 400, 

Saissetia olme^ see Black scale. 

Saliva, calcium and pbosphorus in, relation 
to dental carles, 870. 

Salmon — 

oil for rickets in infants, 714. 
poisoning, causative agent, anatomy 
and systematic position, 528, 
poisoning, transmission and immuni- 
sation, 91. 

Balmonelloh-" 

aertryohe, antigenic proteins, 668. 

"bovis and B. enteritidiSf identification, 
378. 

mteHtidia and B. hovis, identification, 
378. 

galUnurumj spread, 383. 
group of bacteria, summary, 814. 
puUorumf see Pullorum disease, 
species, classification, 378. 
Salmonellosis, bovine, in Sao Paulo, 378. 
Saltbusb species in South Australia, cul- 
ture, 472. 

Salts, effect on gelatin, N.Y. State 676. 

Salts in soil, movement under irrigation, 
739. 

San Jose scale, control, 111. 637. 

Sand, washed, use in greenhouse culture, 
'192,' ■ ■ 

Banninoidea etoUiosa^ see Peach borer. 
Saponin as Insecticide, contact angles, N.H. 
216. . 

Sarcomata of fowls, studies, 244. 
Bareophaga spp., notes, 647, 

Sardine oil as source of vitamin B for 
chicks. Wash. Col, 796. 

Satin moth spread and change in quaran- 
tine, Conn,. State „65. 

Sauerkraut — , 

commercial, quality, N.T.Statc 443. 
fermentation rate, relation to tempera- 
, ture, N.Y. State^ 442. 

' ' ' vitamin C in,' 861. 

Sausage, composition, U.S.B.A. ' 122. 
Sawfiies, leaf-mining, new parasites ■ of, 607. 
Sawfiy— 

European, on spruce, 74. 

larvae, contact angles of insecticides, 

" ; ■ "N.H. 216., 

Sawmill, portable band, new tpe for lob- 
lolly pine, U.S.D. A., 768. 

Sawmilling industry in 'Kentucky, tJ.S.B.A. 

'■ 696.', , 

Scale insect, new, on beech, Conn. State 66. 
Scaie insects, -studies, Miss.: '361... 

'Scales — ' . ■ 

■ ■ ' control with dormant ' sprays, ■■ Wash.. 
■. Col... 780, 

white wax, in Australia, 786. 


Scarabaeidae, Chinese, list, 506. 

Bchistoceroa gregaria, notes, 640. 
Schistosoma — 

hovis and B. mattheei in Irak, 378. 
haematobium eggs, development in cat- 
tle and sheep, 378. 

School government, local units, criteria for 
selection, 548. 

Schools, rural, relation to county child wel- 
fare program, 648. 

Schools, vocational, see Agricultural educa- 
tion, vocationaL 

Beiara chromosomes, selective segregation 
in, 748. 

Beiara eggs, chromosome elimination during 
cleavage in, 746. 

Bcirtothrips dorsalis^ notes, T8S. 

Bclerospora sp., notes, 769. 

Bclerotinda — 

fi'ucticola^ notes, U.S.D.A. 632. 
gladioli, notes, Oreg. 213. 

Qccycocoi damage to cranberry bogs, 
Wash.Col. 769. 
sclerotiorum on carrots, 54. 

Sclcrotimv — 

disease of coffee in British Guiana, 
633, 634. 

disease of wheat, Idaho, 340. 
rolfsii, notes, 344, 769 ; Oreg, 213. 
spp., notes, 67. 

Bcolytm amggdaih biology, 649. 

Bcopelodes venosa, notes, 499. 

Beotorytlira paludicola, notes, 499. 

Scurvy — 

and antiscorbutic vitamin, 414. 
experimental, blood formation in, ef- 
fect of vitamin C diet, 419. 

Begmnm smithianus, notes, U.S.B.A. 219. 
Sea water, concentration effect with, 461. 
Seasons, beginning, length, and progress, 
guides to, 688. 

Seed stocks inured by prolonged drought, 
vitality, N.Y. State 617. 

Seed-corn maggot — • 

biology and eontrol, 791, 
notes, Mich. 351. 

relation to potato blackleg, Miim. 66. 
Seeds-— 

Act of Canada, amendments and regu- 
lations, 616. 

electrical treatment, 104. 
germinating, production of carbon di- 
oxide, temperature characteristics, 
744: 

imported, for testing, U.S.B. A. 175, 

■ ■ 461. /■ 

inspection, Ind. 616 ; Vt. 615. 
organic reserves in, utiliaation by seed- 
' lings, '310. ' 

■ ■■proteins' ' of,'' ' peptMng ' effect ■ of inor-' 

■■' ganic salts, :''Minnt''.lC).,,;, ' 
testing and miscellaneous studies, 
Mont 754.; 

'■ "■tests, 'N.H.'''"32T.''" 

■ ' vegetable, ' weed .seeds ■!», N.Y. State 


'■' 16103 — 33 -^ 8 '' 
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Seeds—CoBtiniied 

viability experiment, fiftieth year, 31. 
Ylability, relation to x^benolase activ- 
ity, 170. 

weed, see Weed seeds. 

Sepsis, puerperal, vitamin A in liver, 707. 
Septic — 

sore throat epidemics, bacteriology, 
N.Y.State 068- 
tanks, size, 111. 679. 

Septicemia — ' 

apoplectiform, in turkeys, 536. 
hemorrhagic — 

atypical case in carabaos, 380. 
in Bengal, 90. 
notes, S.Dak. 811, 
of cattle in Chosen, 376. 

Bept&ria apii-graveolentiSj, notes, Mich. 491. 
Sericulture, see Silkworms. 

Serum, see Blood.' 

Sesame meal v. cottonseed meal and peanut 
meal for Iambs, 228. 

Besamum summary, 758. 

Sesbania for green manure, planting tests, 
Ariz. 753. 

■Sex—: 

and intersex in pigeons, 748- 
characters, secondary, in a fowl, re- 
versal, 606. 

determination in tooth carp, 747. 
effect on size and composition, of tibiae 
of chicks, 660. 

expression, reversal in corn, 31, 
hormone antagonism, 180. 
identification of chicks, 606. 
in oysters, inheritance, 745. 
influence of autosomally determined 
eye characters, 748. 
mortality, differential, and genetic 
"basis, 746, 

of chicks, effect on growth rate, 803. 
organs, vestigial and sterile, produc- 
' ■ tion,, 748. 1 

Sex-linked inheritance in Brosophila, 748. 
Shaking device, mechanical, description, 
''577. 

Sheep—aee aUo Ewes awd/Lambs. 

and products, determining degrees of 
. merit, ,228., ■ " 

'Bellary, color inheritance ' in, 604. 
hot fly, treatment, Idaho 375. 

; breeding; Miss. ,364 y S.D'ab, 750., 

, calculating ''■'■coeflacients/ 'pf inbreeding 
and relationship, 466. 
copper poisoning in, 816. 

Corrledaie top crosses for Increasing 
'■iwocl';j'rodnction,:'.W.Va.''797.': , 
..crosses,, , color inheritance of'' .Karakul ' 
' ;ra,inS'im :60'4.' 

effect .of winter; feeding ' and shelter on 
. wool, '.Utah '512.' : 

,, enterprise, ' position, ,687. 
fleece 'analysis, 228. 

" Ay strike,. role. 'Of bacterial' activity.,' 

, 790. ' y,': 

foot "rot in, Mont. 811. ,''.' ' „ 
foul sheath in, Idaho 375. 


Sheep — Continued 

internal parasites, Mont. 811. 
intestinal parasites, control, Miss. 364. 
Blent, economy of washing before 
shearing, 800. 

■ lethal factor in, 745. 
losses in Colorado, Colo. 672. 
marketing in England and Wales, 116. 
native, upgrading, N.C. 511. 
new nematode parasite, 75. 
oestrous cycle in, 228. 
parasites and diseases in Queensland, 
816. 

parasites, control, 381, 
pasturing experiments, Mich, 613. 
production on range, costs and meth- 
ods, Colo. 687, 
prolificacy, 232. 
protein requirements, 227. 
Eambonillets, value of fleeces from B 
and C type, 228 ; Utah 229, 512. 
reaction to pasture herbage, 756, 
resistance to infestation by stomach 
worm, 262. 

Scottish Mountain Blackface, biology 
of fleece, 865. 

stomach, passage of fluids through, 
815. 

Suffolk breed, pigment in, 665. 
tick of Scotland, bionomics, 795. 
truck and rail transportation to 
Omaha market, Nebr. 691, 
twins in, mode of production, 228. 
variations in weight, 756, 
water consumption and volume of 
urine, 228. 

wild and domestic, inheritance of body 
form and skeleton, 604, 
winter feeding, profits from, Colo. 687. 
wintering, Idaho 363, 
wintering on desert ranges, concen- 
trated supplements for, Utah 229. 
Sherbets, manufacture, factors in, 375. 
BMgella equiruUs^ 

rough and smooth variants, 674. 
serologic characteristics, 675.. 

Shipping fever, see Pleuropneumonia. 
Shortometer, new type, 111. 697. 

■'Shrews, parasites of, key catalogue, 360* '■ 
'Shrubs, ■ insects' and diseases, , treatise, 766. 
Silage— 

and silos, ' newer ’ developments, ' ' Ohio 

610. 

■artichoke, feeding value, lit 653. ■ 
.'■Atlas sorgo, feeding .value, .Kans.-', 231. 
:' Atlas 'Sorgo' v.' 'Pink kafir, "feeding 
. '..'■■ value,' 'KanS', ■ 232. ■.,■ 

corn, feeding value, Wash. Col. 796. 
corn, ' 'V. . W'Ct beet "pulp for. dairy cat- 
tle, Utah 808. 

' ear. ■ corn, v,..' shelled ' corn ' 'for ' steers, 
663. V"'',''"'', ■ 

feeding experiment, methods used in, 

808. 

pea, for dairy cows, Mont. 806. 
rye, for dairy cows, Mont. 806. 
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Silage— CoBtiBued 

Bunflower, measurements, Wyo. 806. 
sunflower, v. swedes for dictating dairy 
cows, Mich. 236. 

Silicic add, use as fertilizer, 742. 

Silk- 

artificial, see Rayon, 
bactericidal effectiveness of home 
laundering methods, Wash.Col. 135. 
manufacture, technology and fiber re- 
search, 423. 

washable, effect of laundering and ex- 
posure to light, Ohio 282. 

Silkworms, toxicity of coal-tar dyes for, 
220 . 

Silos— 

and silage, newer developments, Ohio 
610. 

inexpensive, for Kansas, 838. 
trench, Inexpensive machine for filling, 
Ala. 261. 

Silver leaf, cause and control, 494. 
JSimaetMs mmorma^ morphological and 
biological notes, 786. 

Blmulium oceidentule, transmission of Leu- 
cociftoisoQn smithi in turkeys by, 825. 
Mplm minuta n.sp., description, 784. 
Biphoninm grmiuti n.sp., life history and 
habits, 785. 

Sires— sec also Bulls. 

measuring worth, improved method, 
111. 661. 

progeny tests, importance, 604. 
proved, continuous use, Idaho 369. 
proved, effect on production of dairy 
cattle, Mont. 806. 
provetl, use, Wash.Col. 806. 

Sisal- 

disease, notes, 488. 
production and preparation, 612. 
B%tQdtep'Q> puwieea» see Drug-store weevil. 
BUotroga cerealelta^ see Angoumois grain 
moth* , 

Size inheritance, linkage in, 810. 

Size of xenoplastically induced organs, re- 
lation to size of host, '748. 

Skim milk— 

curd for poultry feeding, preservation, 

. ■A'riz.,,805.'' ^ ■ ■ 

dried-r- , 

for raising calves, Wash.Col. 86. 
growth promoting value for chicks, 

234.^:, :V 

use in ice cream,; Ba.' 518. : 

!n manufacture of cottage 
, cheese, 605, . 

v. dried buttermilk for calves, 
Idaho^ 869. ' 

feeding ' value for ' pigs, Pa. 611. 
powder, value for calves on grain ra* 
tions,'807.;'',' 

' . powdered, ■ aS' spreader for',' sprays, 499. 
with' foam v. without, foam' for calves, ■ 
„aDak.' 800.,; ,' 

Smallpox', vaccine, fluid and ' .dried, ' viru- ■ 
lency,' 87,0. ■' 


Smithsonian Institnt'icm .laboratory for 
study of growth and behavior of plants, 

428. 

Smut — see also Grain smuts and spcciflo 

hosts. 

resistance, inheritance in oat and 
black inesdag hybrids, 748. 

Smuts, 'sorghum and wheat, effect on poul- 
try, Okla. 654. 

Bmyntlmrua viridis^ injurious to alfalfa, 

639. 

Social — 

economics of agriculture, treatise, 693. 
science, methods in, treatise, 693. 
Science Research Council, reports, 852. 

Sociology- 

methods, treatise, 852. 

rural, Mich. 852. 

rural, research in, Okla. 693. 

Sod, native, improvement by manuring and 
disking, Mont. 754. 

Sodium — 

arsenite acid and basic solutions, 
toxicity to mosquito pupae, 645. 
carbonate as supplement to lime and 
manure for vegetables, Ky. 328. 
chlorate for weed control, N.Y. Cornell 
616. 

determination, 439. 

exchangeable in soils, determination, 
155. 

fluosilicate, insecticidal value, 216. 
hexosediphosphate, action of Asper^ 
gilliis niger on, 722. 
hydroxide as sterilizing agent, 111. 661. 
hydroxide bound by casein and para- 
casein, effect of salts, Minn. 11. 
hydroxide solutions, refractive indices 
for determination, 164. 
hypochlorite, see Hypochlorites, 
in biological materials, determination, 
new method, 16, 

laurate as insecticide, contact angles, 
N.H,' 216. 

nitrate, effect on Indiana soils, 741. 
nitrates from various sources, compari- 
son, g.C. 734. 

oleate as insectidde, contact angles, 

■ N.H. 216. . ■ " 

pellets, precision cutter for, 579. 
precipitation, determination, 439. 
smair amounts, determination by mag- 
nesium uranyl acetate, 154. 
soaps, effect on elective moment of 
double layer,', 'at" .aqueous-cellulose 
'interface,', '7. 

Soilr— , ' ';V 

acidity— also 'Lime, .Diming, ; 'Wd:' 
Soils, acid. 

and use of limestone for cotton 
' and 'Austria'n,., peas, '/IS.G. 784.'''' ''^'. 

. seasonal' changes-; ''in,'.' 'effect '.'of '■ 
. . , 'Plants,, 006,,; 
analyses, representation by double plot- 
^ting,:446. '; 

'. . ' bac.teri.a studies, N.Y. , ■ State' 505. ' ' ' ^ 
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Soa—Continced 

blocks j electrical capacity and conduc- 
tivityj measurements, 447. 
colloids, see Colloids, 
color, permanent records, preparation, 

' 298. 

constituents, solubilization by repeated 
extractions, 583, 

deficiency, soil pla<iue Azotohacter test 
for, 594. 
erosion- 

effect of degree of slope on run-off, 
S89. 

effect of bogging off waste peas, 
Wasb.Col. 827. , 

experiments and preventive meas- 
ures, 736. 

in California, prevention and con- 
trol, Calif. 389. 
in the South, 609. 
studies, N.C, 538; Okla. 679. 
supplementary note, 736. 
vegetative control, Wasb.Col. 827. 
extracts, preparation for colorimetric 
pbospbate determination, 580. 
fertility — 

effect of mecbanization, 384. 
measurement by electrical con- 
ductivity of aqueous soil suspen- 
sions, 305. 

requirements, Azotohacter method 
of determining, 168. 
studies, Bans. 452 ; Ky. 297 ; N.C. 

452; Wash. Col. 734. 
studies in Hawaii, 613. 
value of winter legumes in, 609. 
flora, changes in, microscopic study, 
N.Y. State 450. 

horizon nomenclature, A, B, C system, 
history, Minn. 20. 

horizons, proposed descriptive symbol- 
ism for, 734. 
improvers, 740. 

maintenance, improved methods, W.Va. 

. 734. ■ 

management, 'Ey, 297, 298. 
management on Carrington silt loam, 

' Iowa' 169.' 
moisture— 

and crop production, 448. 
effect of deep tillage, Ark. 679. 
effect on plant anatomy, 171. 
effect on stbmatal response of ap- 
, '^pie" trees, 48. 

equivalent and some related quan- 
tities, .449,;' ' ■ ■ 

field studies, sticky point determi- 
. '-'Aatlons in,,' 3'02. 
in,' /South ' Manchuria, ' 592. 
percolation through the profile, 

, 169.'", 

monoHths, preservation, 446. 
profiles, methods of taking, 590. 
profiles of southern Puerto Rico, 735. 
reaction, effect of calcium cyanamide. 


Soil — ContlBued 

relations in lower Elbe region, effect 
on fruit culture, 61. 
salts, movement under irrigation, 739. 
solutions, salinity, measuring with 
Wheatstone bridge, U.S.D.A. 15. 
structure, movement of gases as cri- 
terion, Ariz. 21. 
survey in- 

Colorado, Greeley area, U.S.D.A. 

22 . 

Florida, Polk Co., U.S.D.A. 590. 
Georgia, McIntosh Co., U.S.D.A, 
23 

Iowa, Lyon, Buchanan, and Union 
Counties, Iowa 159. 

Iowa, Sac Co., U.S.D.A. 444. 
MichigEm, Branch Co., U.S.D.A. 
444 

Michigan, Chippewa Co., U.S.D.A. 
298. 

Minnesota, Mille Lacs Co., 
U.S.D.A. 298. 

Montana, Milk River area 
U.S.D.A. 159. 

St. Croix Island, U.S.D.A. 160. 
South Africa for irrigation pur- 
poses, 735. 

Suiyuan Province, China, 735. 
Wyoming, Shoshone area, U.S.D.A. 
298. 

survey organization, American, 590. 
survey, reconnaissance, data from, 
Mont. 734. 

surveys in Hawaii, 613. 
types, analyses, U.S.D.A. 22. 
types of Vermont, potassic and phos- 
phatic needs, Vt. 298. 
water, see Soil moisture. 

Soils — 

ability to carry foundation loads, de- 
termination in Europe, 255. 
acid — -see also Soil acidity. 

available, nitrogen in, W.Va. 734. 
overliming, 598. 

soluble aluminum in, W.Va. 734. 
acidified and limed, growth of flowering 
plants in, 196. 

air layers near, night temperature con- 
ditions, 297. 
alkali, see Alkali. 

ammohification, see AmmoiiificatSon. 
amphoteric nature and combining ca- 
pacity, 739. 

amphoteric reactions and isoelectric 
weathering, 592. 
analyses, Alaska Col. 162. 

■ analysis, ■■ new manometrlc ■ apparatus 
; for,/'l59. 

■and ammonia, interaction, role ' in de- 
' "termining ' saturation and, pH, 14.,' 
and fertilizers for vegetables, 617. 
Aroostook potato, retentive powers for 
nitrogen. Me. 464. 

Atterberg limits, research on, U.S.D.A. 
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Soils— •Continued 

Black Belt, studies, Ala. 23. 
cation excliaiige properties, 609. 
ebaiiges produced by oven drying, 449. 
dasgiflcatloii and survey, American 
method, 590. 

classification, textural, use of moisture 
equivalent, 20. 

combined water and organic matter in, 
determination, 727. 

condition and yield, effect of tertlHssers, 
Wasb.Col. 734. 

cultivation experiments, 837. 
cultivation, rotary, 837. 
dynamic properties, 387. 
elementary carbon in, 162. 
exchangeable bases and lime require- 
ments, determination, 594. 
exchangeable bases, effect of imtassium 
fertilisation, Ark. 590. 
exchangeable sodium in, determination, 
155. ■ 

forest, characteristics, 161. 
forest, hemlock and deciduous, micro- 
organisms in, 23, 
foundation, overloading, 255. 

0eaira,' effect of irrigation, 740. 
heating by electricity, Idaho 834. 
heavy plains, nitrogen conservation in, 
Okla. 590. 

Ideal uniform, capillary flow through, 
160., 

inoculation, «eo Legumes, inoculation, 
ion exchange capacity, determination, 

■ ■ ',739.. ■■ 

low nitrification capacity, causes, 737. 
manganese availability in, 307. 
measurements of rolling weights, meth- 

■ , ods, 446. 

mineral, behavior of water content and 
cations, 593. 

mineral deficiencies, determination, 
comparison of methods, Colo. 168. 
muck, me Muck soils, 
nitrates and moisture in, effect of corn 
cultivation, ■■ Ark. ,608. 
nitrogen content, ace Ammonlflcatian, 

. , Nitrification,. mi4 .Nitrogen, , 

.of Afghanistan, „ 592. , , 

of Alberta, leaching of mineral matter 

In,., .44a,.',' 

of Alberta, replaceable bases, hydrogen, 
".and "'base-holding .capacity, 448. 
,:;:,of,.Arab!a,'592.'"' 

..' of .Asia,. 692. , 

, of .'.Asia . Minor, 592. , 
of China, Mongolia, and Indo-China, 

' 592. 

of Cuba, new types, 445. 
of India, 592. 

of , Japan,' 692.' , , , 

of 'Kansas, origin and. characters',.. ICans. 
',.452. ' 

'of . Malay Archipelago, 692, 
of Manchuria,. '592. . ; 

. of . Monro'e.' County, relation' to' fruit 
. ' . . '.growing, .N.T.Coraelt' 5 W.. 


Soilsi — Continued 

of Oklahoma, soluble phosphates in, 

Olda. 309. 
of Palestine, 592. 
of Persia, 692. 
of Philippines, 592. 
of Upper Peninsula, fertilization, Mich. 
734. 

orchard, sampling for nitrates, 192. 
organic matter in, goo Organic matter, 
origin, constitution, and classification, 
treatise, 733. 

oxidation-reduction potentials ami pH, 
448, , 

peat, see Moor midl Peat. 
pH determination, methods, 293. 
pH overliming, Vt. 298. 
phosphates in, colorimetric determina- 
tion, 583. 

plasticity, effect of climatic variations, 
447. 

- properties, relation to meteorological 
conditions, 296. 
propertie.s, single value, 449. 
red hill, of western Oregon, Oreg. 159. 
scientific study, treatise, 158. 
separation by eleetrodialysis of simi- 
larly charged ions, 22. 
stickiness, measurement, 829. 
structure relationships, elutriator as 
means of determining, 828. 
studies, Ariz, 734; III. 590; Tenn. 158; 
Utah 159. 

studies, technic of box experiment, 449. 
submerged, nitrogen in, Ark. 690. 
sulfate content, 740. 
tropical, saturation capacity in, de- 
termination, 302. 
tropical, studies, 294. 
uncemented, shear values, 387, 
unproductiveness in, and use of cal- 
cium arsenate, 609. 
upper plastic limit, measuring, Troem- 
ner balance for, 447. 

Solanaceae in Puerto Kico, bacterial wilt 
of, 346. 

Solar radiation- 

effect of atmosphere, 732. 
measurements, 588. 

Solutions, nutrient, aeo Culture media. 
Soremouth in sheep and goats, Tex. 251. 
Sorghum— 

and sugarcane hybrids, early charac- 
■ .ters, ' 32. ' ' 

grain, breeding, Okla. 609. 
grain, culture experiments, Okla. 609. 
'grain,, varieties,"' Tex. 326, 
grain, ' variety ' tests, Ark,'. 608';'. ' Miss. 

■ ' '■. '34;"Nebr. "820' Okla. ' '' 609 Utah 
■ , 183., ' 

inheritance of characters in, 750. 
leaf spot, notes," 346,.,': 
minimum concentrations of aluminum 
', . "toxic- to, 741. 
propagation by cuttings, 187. 

" recurving "in,-'' 40'. ' 

. . seed treatments,; Okla'.':' 609.,: 
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culture ia Lawton, Oklahoma, region, 
tJ.S.D.A. 467. 

for sirop, variety and fertilizer experi- 
ments, Ky. 318. 

for sirup, variety tests, Ark. 608. ■ 
variety tests, Miss. 34, 319 ; Okla. 609. 

South Carolina Station, report, 874. 

South Dakota Station, notes, 876. 

South 'Dakota Station, report, 874. 

Soybean — ' 

and corn mixture as sole roughage for 
milk prodoetion, S.C. 806. 
diets, bone bnilding potency, 123. 
diets, calcium metabolism experiments 
OB, 559. 

hay cut at d'fferent stages, feeding 
value and yields, 111. 661. 
hay, harvesting with binder, Mich. 753. 
meal as protein supplement for poultry, 
Okla. 654. 

meal, feeding value for pigs, N.C. 511, 
oil as human food, 111. 697. 
oil meal as protein supplement for 
chicks, III. 654. 

oil meal v. cottonseed meal for pasture- 
fed steers, 111. 653. 
oil, studies, Miss, 319. 
pasture, value In pork production, Miss. 

, , 364.', , , 

plants, composition at various stages 
related to rate of decomposition, Mo. 

■ 302- ■ 

products, hemoglobin building proper- 
. ties,, 858. 

Soybeans — 

analyses for iodine number, oil, and 
protein, Okla. 609. 

and corn, interplanting, 41 ; N.C. 468 ; 
Ohio 610. . 

and milk, comparison of vitamin Bi 
and B 2 , in, 131. 

and soybean products, supply and mar- 
keting, 111. 844. 

breeding, III. 608; N.C, 468 ; W.Va. 
755. " 

culture experiments, Ark, 608; Idaho 
318; 111. 608 ; Tenn. 182. 

■ drying for, hay>' Minn,,,35. ' 

■ ■ effect' on hardness of fat in hogs,,. S.C. 

,''■'■'■796.,:;;,;'' 

',,■ feeding value,. Ark. ■653. : 

' , ^fertilizer'' experiments, "S.C. ,7'54. 

', for ''seed and "hay, '■'Ark. 60'8.., 

'■/ germination tests, 40 ; 111. ,609. ■, ,, 
ground, feeding value, S. Oak. 796. 
improvement, genetics and breeding In, 
111. 463. 

inheritance of ability to become inocu- 
lated. III. 608. 

inoculated, v. red clover as soil builder, 
III. 590. 

inoculation and growth, calcium and 
pH in, 325. 

intercropping, S.C. 754. 

■:;',;/';&/,';';'new'/^ ;,666. "' '■■ ■ ;■/ 

under ir];^tioi 2 ^ Colo, 40, 


Soybeans — Continued 
varieties, new, 609. 

variety tests, Idaho 318 ; 111. 608 ; Miss. 
34, 319; N.C. 468; Okla. 609; Pa, 
468; S.C. 754; Tenri. 182; Wyo, 755. 
Spalangia n.spp., parasites of buffalo fly, 

790. 

Sparrows, Manson’s eye worm distributed 

by, 500, 

Spatulicraspeda castaneiceps^ notes, 499. 
Spectrophotometric development for biolog- 
ical and photochemical investigations, 
437. 

Spermatozoa of cattle, duration of life, 
factors affecting, 606. 

Sphaoeloma rosarum n.comb., description, 
350. 

Bpliacelothem spp., heterotliailism and hy- 
bridization in, 340. 

Sphaeropsidales, effect of ultraviolet irra- 
diation, 314. 

Sphaeropsk heterospora on mulberry 
branches, 488. 

Sphaerostilbe repens, notes, 62. 
BpJienophorus, see Corn billbug. 

Spider — 

black widow, toxin of, 508. 
mite, see Red spider, 
venomous, in Philippines, 794. 

Spiders of Oklahoma, 794. 

Spinach — 

under irrigation in Texas, Tex, 476, 
value in nutritional anemia, 281. 
varieties, Mich. 45. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

vitamin C in under varying conditions, 
S.Dak. 867. 

Spirillosis, avian, in the Levant, 677. 
Bpiroehaeta anserina, notes, 823. 
Spirochaetosis, avian, studies, 823. 
Bpodoptera mduritia, see Army worm, nut 
grass. 

Bporotrichumr — 

narcissi n.sp,, notes, 495* 
radfoicolm/ notes, 495. 

Spray^ — 

■.outfits, ■ incorrectly designed, loss, of 
pressure, Mich., ,328. ■ 
plants, stationary, 111. 679. 
residues, arsenical — 

adherence "and distribution, W.Va. 
■ 780 . '" " 

. ■ removal ■ from'' apples,. Wash. ■ Col. 

' ,■760.':■,^ 

.resMues: on'' ; apples, ■ determination,' 
Conn. State 271. 

■" residues',, on. peaches, 'Tenn*. ,215. ' 
.Sprays— ,aeo ■ also Eungicides', , Insecticides, 
and spedfie forms, 
copper, see Copper. 

.'for .'Protection of ,■ trees against., sunscaM' 
atod, rodent 'injury, ''"Minn.'.' 46i. ■ .. 
fungicidal properties, 840. 
oil, see Oil sprays, 
orchard, comparison, 486. 
spreader for, value of skim milk, 499. 
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Sprays— Continued 

ytimmer and tar'distillate, N.Y. State 
637. 

winter, ovioklal action, 637. 

Springtali,, clover, attacking predatory mite, 
500. 

Spriiigtails— 

affecting inushroomB, Pa. 407. 

In soil, abundance, Conn. State 65. 
iiijiirious to alfalfa, 6S9. 

Sprinklers for orchard irrigation, descrip- 
tion, Wash. Col. 537. 

Spruce — 

gall aphid, notes, N.Y. State 637. 
red, change in form after logging, 339. 
Sitka, timber decay, cause, 63. 
tortrix, notes, Mich. 351. 

Squash bug contact angles of insecticides, 
N.H. 216. 

Squash, summer, and gourd hybrids, in- 
heritance of factors, 463. 

Squashes — 

analyses, 271, 

buttercup, origin and use, N.Dak. 273. 
effect of phosphorus, Mont. 700. 
in i‘otation, yields and returns, K.I. 
407..,' 

Stable liy, transmission of paratyphoid B 
by, 647. 

Biagonospora mrtisUj notm, Oi'eg. 213. 
Stalks, utilissation, decrease, XJ.S.D.A. 17. 
Stallions, fertility in, inheritance, 817. 
Standards of living- 

in. Croziet, Yirginla, 424. . 
of farm families, two scales for meaa- 
wring, 423.; 

on farms, Ark. 556 ; US. B. A. 136. 
on farms, adequacy, 557. 
on owner-operated Vermont farms, Yt. 
42'4. ' ' 

Starch — ' 

from sweetpotatoes, XJ.S.D.A, 17. 
grains in soft and hard wheat dour, 
microscopic appearance, 111. 607. 
in, developing apples, '334. ' ' ' . . 

in feeding stuffs, determination, 442, 
in plant tissues, determination, 156, 

, rice, , ,' chemical ' changes' during. ' germl- 
'nation; of weed, 171. 

Statistics-—'; ■ 

methods of, .'treatise, 601. , 

' ■ ' . official, ' ' collection'' end , analysis, 
US.'D. A.' ;556. 

Btauropus alternMa, notes, 490. 

Steam, use in cooperative creameries, Yt. 
391. ' ' 

Stearic acid, acid number, determination, 

■ 686 .,",' 

'Steel—' ; 

Corrosion by breeze and clinker con- 
cretes, '256.,: "' 

';parts In, '.Oerman, agricultural . ma- 
,,, ,'c!iinery,,,,S90., 

''''' posts, '' galvanized,' " and painted,' ,coui-''' 
para,tiye'',Jength' of 'service,' 

',.,'''''''827.,". 


Steel — Continued 

Structures Eesearch Committee, report, 

103. 

.Steers — see also Cattle, beef, 

fattening, Idaho 363 ; Mont. 795. 
fattening, carbonaceous roughages for, 
N.C. 511. 

fattening, protein supplements for, 
Utah 229. 

fattening, shelled corn y. cracked wheat 
■ for, Ky. 363. 

feeder, grades, efficiency and profitable- 
ness, Ohio 76. 

feeder, time of buying and of selling 
as choice summer-fed steers, Kans. 
649. 

feeder, yearling grades, feed lot test, 
228. 

feeding, 228. 

feeding experiments, Ariz. 795 ; Ky. 
365; Tenn. 229. 

on pasture, gi’ain supplements for, 
W.Ya. 797. 

BtempJiylimi solaniy description, Fla. 209. 
Btephanurus dentatm in pigs, 382. 

Btereum pw-rparei/m, notes, 494. 

Sterility- 

in pears, causes and nature, Yt. 336. 
male, in Nlcotiana, 746. 

BtilpnoUa saUcis, see Satin moth. 

Stink bug, green, notes, N.Y. State 637. 
Stink bug, southern green, notes, U.S.B.A. 
68 . 

Stink bugs, notes, N.Y. State 637. 

Stirrer, bicycle-chain, description, 578. 
Stock, aoo livestock. 

Stock and scion relations, N.Y. State 618. 
Stock foods, s&e Feeding stuffs, 

Stockyards fever, see Septicemia, hemor- 
^ rhagic. ' 

Stomach worms— 

control, N.C. 526. ■ 

in Iambs, potential infestation curves* 
'.674. 

in sheep, control, W.Ya. 811. 

Stomata, behavior in peaches, 60, 
Stomatitis- 

infectious papular, of cattle in Man- 
churia,'' ,''244., ; V' 

vesicular., ' ' virus ' virulence . and ■ prop- 
erties of immune sera, 247. 

Btomowya oalGitramt me Stable fly. 

.Stone quarrying ' ' Industry ' ' in '' Kentucky, 

■ ' ■ US, B. A, '696..' 

Stopcocks,' removing, frozen, plugs,,' ...Trom,: 
device for, 578. 

BiMson md related, 'West '"'Indian'. 
Species, synopsis, 647, 

StraW' — 

^ feeding value, 'S.Bak, ',365.,.;''' ^ 
fertilizing value, 111. 609. 
insulation for poultry house floor, Md. 
391. 

piles and other residues, manurial 
value, III. 690. 

.' utilizatffin,'' de'Crease^ U8.B.'A,.'"i7'.''".''',",' 
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Strawberries — 

Aberdeea and Wasiiingtonj description, 
Oliio 481., 

Blakemore and Premier, comparative 
merits, iCy. 328. 
breeding, Wash. Col. 760, 
central market prices, relation to pro- 
duction planning, Ark. 265. 
ebemica! composition, relation to ship- 
ping, quality, Okla. 616. 
composition, effect of fertilizers, 621. 
cniture experiments, N.C. 4T4 ; Tenn. 
191. 

effect of electrical treatnrent, 104. 
fertilizer experiments, Ky. 328. 
handling qualities, effect of fertilizers, 
Okla. 616. 

inheritance in, Tenn. 191. 

McClintoek, new variety, tests, Tenn. 
191, 337. 

mites on, injurious and beneficial, 652. 
Narcissa, new variety, characteristics, 
Oreg. 621. 

refrigerated carloads, air circulation 
and temperature in, 111. 107, 
respiration studies, 170, 330. 
transit diseases, effect of carbon diox- 
ide, U.S.D.A. 203. 

variation and chromosome behavior in. 
749. 

varieties, Colo. 616, 
variety tests, N.C. 474. 
vitamin C in, 861, 

Strawberry-— 

blossom weevil, effect of pyrethrum, 
637. 

disease, grafting as method for study, 

■ 481, 

disease, mosaic-like, studies, N.Y. State 
626. ■ 

leaf areas, measuring, 481. 
leaf diseases, 632. 

„ plant, certification, system, 284. 
plants, flowering and fruit production, 

■ relation to age, . N.C. 474. 

root rot, role of soil conditions in, 111. 
626. , 

root weevil as .conifer pest,. 224. , . 

■ root weevil, notes, N.T. State 637. 
root ' weevils on Tams and. nursery 
plants, 793. 

'■ weevil, 'Studies, Ark. 636. 

Stream,'. flow. and. forests, 263. 

Streams, pollution and natural purification, 

' N..J.102.", ,'. 

'Streptococci—.'., 

'■ 'hemolytic, , grouping . by agglutination/' 
■',.669. 

.isolation, ' .technic," "90. .' 

.notes, 376.', 

''Bireptdsoccm — 

.upaluctiae "infection of udder, 672. 
hromkitis n.sp., notes, 819. 
epi^emicus of human and animal ori- 
gin, differentiation, 527. 

Immolytims infection of udder, 672. 


Streptococcus — Continued, 

infection in man from milk of infected 

udders, 814. 

low grade, infections in udder, 93. 
Stubble decay, fertilizer applications for, 

Wash. Col. 734. 

Student Conference, A.C.L,A., 547. 

Sturmia inconspicua^ parasite of gipsy moth, 

223. 

Sucrose, acidic property, 721. 

Sugar beet — see u7so Beets. 

Cercospora leaf spot, spread, 206. 
machinery, Colo. 679. 
mosaic, papers on, 57, 58, 59. 

Sugar beets — 

beneficial effect of potatoes in rota- 
tions, Mont. 324. 

cultivation and fertilizer experiments, 
Utah 183. 

culture experiments, 319 *, Mich. 319. 
feeding, effect on livestock, Utah 229. 
fertilizer experiments, 319 ; Ark. 608. 
in Irish Free State, 473. 
in Netherlands, growth and content, 
effect of weather, 589. 
in rotations, effect on potato yield, 
Mont. 323. 

overgrowth, anatomy, 773. 
residual effects of irrigation, Colo. 608. 
response to superphosphate, Wyo. 755. 
seed treatment, effect, 41. 
sugar in, Mich. 720. 

Sugar — see also Sugars. 

of milk, manufacture, composition, and 
consumption, 666. 
shifting demand for, 689. 
statistics, U.S.D.A, 120. 

Sugarcane — 

and sorghum hybrids, early characters, 
32. 

beetle in Louisiana, 224. " 

borer eggs, percentage destroyed by 
TricJwfframma, 794. 
borer, original habitat and hosts, 638, 
disease, new bacterial, prevention, 60, 
diseases, 347. 
diseases in Mauritius, 00. 
downy mildew, notes, 769, 
electrocultural treatment, effect, 104. 
eyespot, notes, 769. 
froghopper, natural enemies, 641. 
hauling by wagon, La, 113, 
in Cuba, root habits, 312. 
in Louisiana, hew barine curcullonid 
affecting, 793. 

insects in Hawaii, control, 498. 
irrigation practices in Hawaii, 99. 

■' mealybug,' Haw'aiian' parasite of, 351. 

'" mildew or'' leaf . strip'©, in" 'Queensland, 
347.. ■ "■ ' ' 

nfosaic, behavior in certain varieties 
in Louisiana, 347. 
mosaic, control, 774. 
mosaic in Trinidad, 207. 
mosaic, notes, 769. 
pests in Hawaii, 498. 
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Stig'arcai,ie— Continued 

pests of tropical America, original 
habitat and hosts, 638. 
research in Cuba, 612. 
research In Hawaii, 612. 
research In Queenslajid, 013, 
toot disease In Cuba, 774. 
root rot in PhilippiiiOB, 627, 
rootstock weevils, 793. 
soils of Java, properties, 591. 
tbrips, notes, 783. 
top rot, notes, 709. 
toxic action of magnesia, 312, 
trash, decomposition, effect of addi- 
tions of nitrogen., 450. 
utilization of nitrogen compounds by, 
173. 

varieties in Puerto Rico, census, P.R. 
41., 

variety tests, Mias. 319. 
variety testa in Louisiana, U.S.D.A. 
188. 

yellow stripe, see Sugarcane mosaic. 
Sugars — see also Glucose, Ijactose, Sucrose, 
etc, . 

acidic property, 721. 
reducing, in food products, determina- 
tion, 585. 

reducing, interference in ninhydrin re- 
action for amino acids, 441. 

Sulfates- — 

effect on closely cut turf, 35. 

in biological material, determination, 

",15. 

Sulfides, mineral, In arable soils, 694. 
Sulfur— . 

compounds, effect on dormancy of 
potato tubers, 757. 

deficiency, effect on metabolism of 
tomato, 476. 

derivatives, bactericidal efficiency, Ohio 
341. ■ ■ 

dioxide determination, methods, 582. 
distribution' In .proteins, 433. 
effect on citrus trees, 62. ; 
effect on .deciduous' trees, 61. 

■• ■effect nn wireworras, 369. 
flotation, for apple scab control, 111. 
626, •■ ' ' 

fungicidal action, effect of spi’oader, 

' ■.''841,' 

fungicides, injury caused 'by, N.Y. .State 

6.26."..:'' " ' 

''•hydrolyS'is,' 'relation' .to'.' fungicida.l. 
■'. activity, '' 341. ■ 

sprays for mites on small fruits, 111. 
637. 

toxicity to ^pncJwtrium mdoMoticum, 

493,'.'. . 

wettable, and lime-sulfur sprays, com- 
■ parative adhesiveness, ■ N.Y, ■ State 
'626.:' . 

Sulfuric aci'd..' for 'weed ' 'CO.ntrol, . 474, . , ■■ 
Sun spot ' periodicity’ 'a.nd' 'grasshopper ' flue-' 
', ' tuation. 'in Manitoba, . correlation, '783. 
Sunfl'ower 'Weevil, notes, ' III. . 637. ,' . 


Sunflowers — 

breeding, Wash. Col. 754. 
process of accumulation of nutritive 
substances, 172. 

swedes and Jerusalem-artichokes, com- 
parison, Midi. 319. 

Sunlight — see alsa Light. 

v. cod-liver oil, effect on growth of 
chicks, N.C. 611. 

Superb, plant bug, relation to flower drop 

in alfalfa, 497. 

Superior School of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion in Czechoslovakia, organization, 121. 
Superphosphates, ammoniated, availability, 
Ark. 590. 

Swede dry rot, control, 631. 

Swedes — 

color inheritance, relation to identi- 
fication of stocks, 179. 
fertilizer experiments, 319. 
sunflowers and Jerusalem-artichokes, 
comparison, Mich. 319. 

V. potatoes for beef production, 798. 

V. sunflower silage for lactating dairy 
cows, Mich. 236. 
vitamin C in, 861. 

Sweet corn — see also Corn, 
breeding, Tenn. 182. 
carbohydrate changes in, 827. 
double crosses, Tenn. 191. 
ear worm, control, S.C. 780. 
effect of lime, Me. 474. 
fertilizer experiments, 111. 617. 
hybrids, variability, 747. 
improvement, HI. 617. 

Quick freezing for market, N.Y. State 
' ''698. 

root, analyses, 271. 
standard varieties and hybrids of in- 
bred lines, comparison, Me. 474. 
transit diseases, effect of carbon diox- 
ide, U.S.D.A. 203. 
varieties, N.Y. State 617. 

Sweet peas — 

linkage in, 179. 
somatic variation in, 179. 

Sweetclover — 

as orchard cover crop, Wash. Col. 760. 
breeding, Okla. 609. 
breeding and genetics, 758, 
breeding for low coumarin content, 
■■ W.'Va. 755. 

competition with other crops, Wash. 
Col. 765. 

' culture, '''Mont.' 754. ' '■ 
culture experiments, Tenn. 182. 
drying for hay, Minn. 35. 
fertilizer experiments, Okla. 609. 

' '■ hay- V'. sweetclover :' pasture '.'Lor "dairy 
'■' cows," S.Dak. ^'806,.', •'' 

" , pollinating ' agents, '■ S,.Dak.''' 780.' ' ' ' 
production ' in ■ 'Oklahoma,' , factors . '.'af-' 
lecting, ' 'Okla.' 452.' ' 

'''seeds, ' 'impermeability, '■ 326'.' 
stems and leaves, composition, Wash, 

' 'Col. '755.'' ^ 
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Sweetclover— C ob tinned 

variety tests, Okia. 609 ; Tenn. 182 ; 
'Waiii.CoJ. 754. 

white, in soil , improvemeBt, III. 590. 
Sweetpotato — 

black rot, control, N.C. 488.' 
nematode disease, control, Miss. 340. 
root rot, varietal resistance, N.C. 488. 
Sweetpotatoes — ^ 

eultnre experiments, S.C. 754. 
cnriiig studies, Miss. 319. 
effects of chemicals, N.C. 488. 
fertilizer experiments, Ark. ,608; Miss, 
819 ; N.C. 452 ; Okla. 609 ; S.C. 754 ; 
Tenn. 182; U.S.B.A. 613. 
late harvested, soft rots, cause, N.C. 
488. 

proximal dominance in, 323. 
starch from, B.S.D.A. IT. 
variety tests, Miss. 319; Tenn. 182. 
Swifts, Monomics, 63. 

Swine — see also Pigs. 

Rerkshire, intensively inbreeding, ef- 
fects,. S.C. 751. 

di.sease, rickettsia-like or anaplasmosis- 
like, 531. 

erysipelas diagnosis, precipitation test 
in, 382. 

erysipelas vaccine, living, experiments, 
812. 

gastric juice concentrate for pernicious 
anemia treatment, 869. 
influenza, immunity, 532. 
liver and lung lesions in, cause, 818. 
maternal transmission of vaccinial Im- 
: munity, 532. ,' 

Mexican hairless, histology of skin, 366. 
Swinghack in lambs, 817, 

Switzerland statistics on agriculture, popu- 
lation, and food supply, U.B.D.A. 266. 
Sycamore lace hug, hibernation, Conn. State 
65. 

Symptomatic anthrax,' see, Blackleg. 
Synapsis and maturation in eggs ot Ma'bro- 
' ■ 'braconj, .749. 

endoUoUmiMj, toxicity, of 'sulfur to, 493. 
eMo'MoMeum zoospores, behavior, 314, 
fnlgena^/- resistance of Oemthera to, 

■epiMs^'^ distribution and life 
, .history,,., ,220. ■' \ 

.sea, /'Horsefly. ■ ■ 

Taeniothrips 0adioU'~^ 

natural protection of gladiolus cormels 
'' from,, 351.,' 

‘ motes,' 'Conn.' , state 65. " 

Tankage — 

added to wheat or barley, value, Mont, 
796. 

and corn, feeding value for pigs, 228. 

feeding value, t'olo. 801. 

hot water soluble proteins in, 654. 

V. alfalfa for breeding gilts, Mich. 705. 
Tapeworm', broad, of sheep, life cycle, 779, 
Tapeworms of birds in China, 778. 


Tardistillate sprays, N.Y.State 637. 

Tar distillates, tests, 781. 

Tarnished plant bug — 
notes, Idaho 351. 
on alfalfa, Utah 215. 
relation to flower drop in alfalfa, 497, 
under greenhouse conditions, 641. 
Tarsonemm — 

ananas^ damage to pineapple.s, 508, 
approximatus narcissi, treatment, va- 
por-heat method, 353. 

Taxation— 

and ability to pay in Soutli Carolina, 
S.C. 546. 

farm, ill Oklahoma, Okla. 680, 
farm, of Louisiana, La. 402. 
farm, revision by State legislatures, 
842. 

farm, studies, Ark. 686. 
of farm lands and city property, in- 
equalities, Tex. 263. 
of farm lands in North Central States, 
U.S.D.A. 263. 

of farmers in South Carolina, S.C. 547, 
of land values in Canada, 688. 
public school, in Oregon, Oreg. 402. 
Taxes, Federal excise, exemption from, 
U.S.D.A. 538. 

Taxonomy, experimental methods, 746. 
Tea- 

caterpillar pests, 785. 
diseases, fungi causing, 62. 
estates, green manure plants and shade 
trees on, 785. 
insects in Ceylon, 499. 
leaf disease, 213. 
pest in Ceylon, 642. 
sooty molds, 349. 

Teachers, training in supervised farm prac- 
tice methods, 270. 

Teak, Burma, damage by marine borers in 
Rangoon River, 500, 

Teeth— 

abnormalities in, effect of vitamin 1) 
deficiency, 709. 
and diet, 280. 
decay—' ' 

cause,' 869. 

' . cause, and nature, '710. 
experimental production, 711. 
inchlldrezijdietarycontrolexperi- 
'ments,/711.'''' 

in child.ren, ' effect ."Of cereal-free 
diet, rich' 'in vitamin D, 280'. 
in rats on adequate diet, 711. 
,;recent 'literature on, '710., ', 

, ' relation ', to , calcium' and phospho- 
rus in saliva, 870. 

incisors, of rats, effect of vitamin A- 
deficient diet, 710. 

mottled enamel in, cause, 712, 870; 
Ariz. 413. 

of dogs on rachitic diet, post-cniptXve 
changes in, 709. 

structure, effect of variations in eal- 
cinm-phosphorus-vitamin D complex, 
709. 
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Telescopes, 'biiiocuiae, in forest fire detec- 
tion, 766. 

Temperature — see also Climate and Soil 
teoiperatiiro. 

accumulations as index for predicting 
insect appearance, 497. 
as measutt' of inscH't population, 215. 
as t'ool of research in pheaogeuetlcs, 
748. 

freejaing, effe('t on plant tissues, 328. 
high, changes produced in soil hy ex- 
posure to, 449. 
laws, Merriam’s, 634. 
night, in air layers near the soil, 297. 
Temperatures, comparison of same climatic 
area, Minn. 18. 

Te/nebrio moUtor, see Meal worms, yellow. 
Tennessee Station, report, 283. 

Tenodera sine7isi8f see Chinese mantis. 
Tenthrediiiiclae, growth In larvae, 652. 
Teosinte and corn hybrids, studies, 462. 
Tepary beans — 

for hay production, Okla. Panhandle 
768. 

testa, Okla. 609. 

Tephroski macropoda, insecticidal proper- 
ties, 67. 

Termites in, southeastern Australia, SOD. 
Terraces* — 

for control of soil erosion, Okla. 679 . 
operation of power machinery parallel 
to, 836. 

Tc'rracing-— 

and gully control, 829. 

■■machines, efficiency, '389., 

" 'studies, 111. ■679,; Wash. ■■Uol. ■■■'827.:',. 't: ; 
Tests of rats on vitamin A-deficient diet, 
changes in, 866. 

Tetany, effect of calcium and phosphorus 
of diet of parathyroidectomized rats, 130. 
TetratmeJius — ■ 

mcdanielij note.s, Mich. 361, 780. 
see ■ Bed spider. 

Tf'xas-- ' ' 

■ fever, seo Piro,plasmosis," bovine. ■ 
fever tick, see' Cattle ticks. 

Textile-™" ■ . 

■' analysis, ,, treatise, ■ ,423. 

'■■research, papers' on, 422."^ " 

' nigrifrem^ motes, TJ.S,D.A. 

60U"'".": 

Theelin,," 'effect '■ 'on^ ,■ ■■growth of,, m'amm'ary 
■■■■.■/,g,la,nd,’ 464, ■607. ■' 

Th'eelol, ■'';■'■ effect ,■,■ ©■n, ■■,, growth " of ' .''rn'Emmary 
.'gland,, ^ '607, ;■ ' 

TheHoupMs ■ ■n^.sp., ■ description, 784. : 
Thermopsis, chromosome numbers in, 602. 
TMelavia hmieola, notes, N.C. 487. 
TMobacillm thioosBidms in peat soils, 
Minn. 24, ■ ' ,' 

Thistle, ■butterfly, notes, Conn. ■ ■State 66. 
TIiOgea ,spp.,, oa 'tea, ,499. 

,,Thrip8™™^ 

' '. ' injurious to', ■crop's'' in ,' south India,. ' 783 . ' 
■■ ',' Injury to citrus an<i rose,iu 'Pue’rto 

^ on jlahlias,:^ control, ' 68. . 


Thrlpsi— Continued 

on privet, Conn. State 66 . 
on seedling cotton, S.C. 780. 
rearing in California, method, 640 , 
Thrips — 

fusdpennis, notes, 783. 
imaginis, eifect on apple production in 
Australia, 640. 
oryme, notes, 783. 
t abaci, see Onion thrips. 
Thunderstorms, contrast in, U.S.D.A. 297. 
ThyestiUa gehJeH, immature stages and 
habits, 606. 

Tliylodrias contractus, notes, 73. 

Thgridaria tarda, notes, 62. 

Thyroid gland, effect of rachitic diets, 567. 
Thyroids, size and structure in pure-bred 
dogs, inheritance, 748. 

Thysanoptera — 

of Egypt, new genera and new species, 
783. 

on dahlias, control, 68. 

TiUcina septendedm, see Cicada, periodical. 
Tick, castor bean, transmission of louping- 
ill by, 531. 

Tick fever, see Piroplasmosis, bovine. 

Tick fever, lUiodesian, see African coast 
fever. 

Ticks — see also Cattle ticks. 

and tick-borne diseases in Kenya 
Colony, 606, 795. 
pajaroello, anatomy, 795. 

Tillage implements, new types and designs, 
U.S.D.A. 113. 

Tilletia — 

n.sp., notes, 769. 

physiologic specialization, relation to 
epiphytotics of bunt, Minn. 54. 
Timber-— See fl?ao Lumber and Wood, 
damage by termites, 500. 
production, breeding for, 745. 
sales from submarginal farms, Ark. 
623. 

Timbers— 

commercial, of India, 486. 

.'hardwood, in Qreat Brititin, '■■insect 
damage, 782. 

hay, digestion coefficients, Va. 662, 
Tineoia MsetUella, aeo Clothes moth, web- 
■ bing,^ ■ , 

Tirathuha irieho gramma, studies, 781. 
Tissues, calcified, plasticity, 709. 

Titration- — ■ 

acid-base, theory of ei'ror, 292. 

. curves of proteins: nnd^.pbospho'ric acid 
■ with .so^dium'^ andnalcium,.hyd'ro'xides,' 

' ';'■ , O-'''::'.' ■' 

Titrations—,'.' ■■■' 

electrometric, new use of vacuum tube, 

, 289. 

photovoltaic cell as indicator in, 580. 
potentiome trie, rapid method for fixing 
end point, 580. 

Tobacco— 

American, types, uses, and markets, 
,■ ;U.S.D.A, 843. 

"'■ angular ■ leaf ' spot, studies, Ky. 340. 
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Totfacco — Coatintied 

Wacii: root rot^ effect of pH of soil, 
N.C. 452. 

Mack root rot resistant strains, studies, 
Ky. 340. 

black shank, control, N.C. 487. 
blue mold, control, S.C. 754. 
disease, Rotterdam B, , 60. 
diseases, Ky. 207 j Tenn. 204. 
diseases, virus, studies, Ky. 340. 
downy mildew, life history and con- 
trol, 632. 

fertiliser experiments, Ky. 297, 318 ; 

N.C. 468; S.C. ' 754. 
fertilizer formulas, S.C. 754. 
fertilizer recommendations, N.C. 188. 
fertilizer requirements, tJ.S.D.A. 26. 
flea beetle, control, 648 ; Tenn. 215. 
f reaching, Ky. 340. 
frog eye disease, 774. 
fungus diseases, control witli formalde- 
hyde, 60. 

growth and quality, effect of calcium 
and magnesium, 188. 
in Puerto Rico, undeseribed symptoms, 

■ 208. 

Indian, types, 758. 

leaf spot, an after symptom of mosaic. 
208. 

leaf spotting in seed beds, 774. 
marketing, Ky. 393, 
mosaic- 

carbohydrate variations in, 208. 
effect on growth ot Baeillm aroi- 
Seaej, 774. 

effect on yield and quality in to- 
bacco; Ky. 318. 

juice, effect of formolization and 
trypsinization, 208. 
notes, N.C, 487. 

virus, inactivants for, W.Va, 769. 
plant, chemical investigations, Conn. 
'State' 148."' 

ring spot, seed transmission and ster- 
ility, Ky. 208. 
root disease, new, N.C. 487. 
root rot, control, N.C. 487. 
root rot resistance, breeding for, W.Va. 

' 755.,,,,' , , ■ ' I 

seed, analyses, Conn.State '271., 
seed meal, fat-free, nitrogenous com- 
ponents of hot water extract, Conn. 
'":;State 148. 

8 seed ''treatment, 'm,ethodS',. 769. , 
seeds, composition and properties, 
Coim.S'tate.'148.' ■ ' . 

slime disease, effect of soil humidity, 

: 207. - . ' ' 

/statistics,;' E.S.D.A; 1,20. 

^ 'treatise,, 614. 
variety,;, tests, N.C. ■ ■ 468. 

Virginia, ■' marketing, ,, Va. '11,5. , , 
virus' disease,, Ky.' 204.,, 

Vorstenlanden, leaf quality, effect of 
volcanic ash soil, 768. 
wildfire, studies, Ky. 340. 

Tomaspis mooharina, natural enemies, 641. 


Tomato — 

bacterial wilt in Puerto Rico, 346. 
cocktail, simpliflecl, formula, 274. 
collar rot, causal organism, Colo. 626. 
curly top, studies, Idaho 340. 
damping-off, control, N.Y. State 209. 
diseases, Utah 205. 
disea,ses in South Australia, 494. 
fruit regions affected by selection, 198. 
gray leaf spot, description, Fla. 209. 
juice, growth factor in, 133. 
leaf curl, effect of electricity, 104, 
leaf spots, dusting v. spraying for, 
Tenn. 191. 

iflants, effects of frost protectors, 
Mich. 199. 

tracheoalternai’iose, 210. 
wilt resistant varieties, 111, 617. 
worm, studies, S.C. 780. 
yellows, chemical changes accompany- 
ing, 60. 

Tomatoes — 

breeding, Wasli.CoI. 760. 
canned, color, effect of processing tem- 
peratures, 199. 

cannery, marketing on grade, Ohio 
115. 

carbohydrate content, 476. 
chemical composition, relation to ship- 
ping quality, Okla. 610. 
culture experiments, Tenn. 191. 
damping-off, cuprous oxide for control, 
N.y. State 626. 

earliness and yield, effect of seed 
source, S.C. 760. 

fertilizer experiments, Miss. 43, 329 ; 

N.Y, State 617 ; Term. 182, 
greenhouse- 

organic supplements for, R.I, 476. 
use of fertilizers for, III. 617. 
variety tests, Mich. 198. 
yield, effect of soil treatment, 
Term. 191, 

growth and fruiting, effect of ring- 
ing, 46. 

growth and fruiting, effect of tempera- 
ture and nutrient deficiencies, Ark. 

616. 

growth and yield, relation to , salts in 
petioles, 'ICy. 328.,, , , 
handling, qualities, , effect of fertilizers, 

, ■' Okla.' 616. 
haploid plants in, 747. 
inherited characters in, self-pruning 
habit, 463. 

metabolism, effect of sulfur deficiency, 
476.,' ; 

paper mulch experiments, 43. 
'Priteha'rd, new' variety,, 'TT.S.B. A. 198. 
qualitative and quantitative charac- 
„,':,te,rs,,in,, 745. „, 
raw and cooked, vitamin C in, 861. 
rotation experiments, N.Y. State 017. 
spoilage in transit, TJ.S.D.A. 347. 
spraying, detrimental effect of Bor- 
deaux mixture, Ohio 775. 
staking, effect, Ark. 616. 
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Tomatoes—'Con, tinned 

style length., relation to fruitfulness, 
Ark. 616. 

tetraploW, from different origins, 
comparison, 747. 
training tests, Mont. 760. 
tropically-grown, storage, 477. 
value in nutritional anemia, 281. 
variety tests, Miss. 43, 329 ; Okla. 016. 
yield, relation to date of seeding, Tenn. 
191. 

Tonics, stock food, effect on milk produc- 
tion, Micli. 621. 

Tortoi.se shell butterfly, California, notes, 
351. 

Tortriw ‘gromibana^ morphology, biology, 
and parasites, 786. 

Toxic action, studies, 492. 

Tocsoptera viridl-ru'bra m.sp,, description, 
354. 

Tractor — 

and nontractor farms, variations in 
horse labor efficiency, Mich. 841. 
drawbars, devices acting as shock ab- 
sorbers, 836. 

engines, tests with various fuels, 832. 
Tractors — * 

drilling with, 261. 

general-purpose, on terraced land, 541. 
lubricating oils and repairs for, 111, 
679. 

studies, Mont. 836. 
testing, rules for, 261. 

Traffic survey of New Hampshire, U.S.B.A. 

■■ 389.:"V;' 

Mia on Sitka spruce, 63. 
Transpiration- 

in citrus leaves, 310. 
rate of apple varieties, 334, 
stream, tracing with dyes, Minn. 27. 
.Tree — . . 

root rots, causes and cure, 214. 

roots, studies, 623. 

seeds, source and quality, 766. 

Trees— " 

amount of foliage, indirect method of 
: measuring, 310. ' ^ 
coniferous, see ■ Conifers, 
effect of sulfur, 61., 
evergreen, see .Evergreens. ' ■ 

■exotic forest, in British Empire, ■ 485. 
forest, damage by termites, 600. 
forest, growth and survival, Ky. 328. 
forest, insects affecting in Hawaii, 499. 
growing in northeastern Wyoming, 

' ■ Wyo., 766. 

hardwood^ growth rate, Mich. 202. 
hardwood, of Mississippi bottomland, 

„ , volume tables, 768. . 
movement of organic materials in, Vt. 
338.,, ■ 

■■' ornamental,' 'effect of, nitrogen fertl- 
, ItKers,' 4,98'. ' 

'■■.ornamental,' insects and diseaseSj .trea- 
"''"tise,. 766. 

, ' '■ '■■ 'Popular treatise,.' ,766. ' '■ 


Trees — Continued 

roadside, injury by calcium chloride, 

Mich. 768. 

shade, growth experiments under lawn 
conditions, 198. 

shade, insects affecting, 68, 779. 
shelter belt, tests, Mont. 760. 
training by debudding, Pa. 474. 
windbreak, hardiness tests, Wyo. 766. 
young, germinative capacity of seed 
produced, 338. 

Trematode worms, new species, 778. 
Tribolkim confmumj see Flour beetle, con- 
fused. 

Tricalcium phosphate, availability, W.Ta. 

734. 

Trichogramma minutum — 

mass liberations and colonizations, 361. 
notes, Colo. 636; Conn. State 65 ; Fla. 
67; 111. 637. 

overwintering and refrigeration, Conn. 
State 66. 

parasitism by, percentage, 794. 
Trichomonas pJiasianij new flagellate from 
ring-necked pheasant, 536. 

Trichomoniasis in cattle, 530, 
Trichostrong^lus — 

caloaratus, acquired resistance to in 
rabbits, 826. 

piefersei n.sp. of sheep and goats, 674. 
tenuis, notes, 825. 

Trichuriasis, treatment with hexylresor- 
cinol pills, 527. 

Triethanolamine oleate as insecticide, con- 
tact angles, N.H. 216. 

Trionymm sacdharlj biology, 784. 

Tripsacum and corn hybrids, genetic and 
cytological studies, 747. 

Tritioum triple hybrid, cytogenetics, 747. 
Troglotrema salmincola, synonymy, 528. 
Tropical disturbance of October, 1932, 
U.S.D.A. 732. 

Tropidophryne, new genus, notes, 794. 
Trucks, aee Motor trucks. 

Trypanosoma evansi, Formosan strain, in 
Korean calves and ponies, 376, 812. 
Trypanosomiasis — 

in Northern Ehodesia, 667. 
in Tanganyika, 667. 

Trypeta Mens, see Orange maggot. 
Trypetidae of Utah, 497. 

Tryptophane deflciency, effect on rats, 655. 
Tubercle bacillus — 

avian, life cycle, 823. 
group, flltrability, 247. 
human and bovine type, use of rabbit 
for distinguishing, 814. 
in milk, destruction, N.Y. State 522, 
infection in rats, effect, of' vitamin A 
" ■ '■ deflciency, 706. ,■ 

Tuberculariaceae, new genus in, on coco- 
nut, 488. 

Tuberculosis — . ,■, 

' avian' and ■ bovine; .■"■.'■comparlso'ii' O'f ' ef- 
fects ^'Of,' viosterol, , 528. ■ 

•B.C.'O. vaccine, 'effect on' swine, '380. '' 
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TubercElosis— Coiitiiiiietl 

bovine, history, control, and eradica- 
tion, 816. 

bovine subcutaneous, with no other de- 
monstrable foci, 816. 
eradication work in United States and 
in Canada, 811. 

immunization with B.C.G. vaccine, 379. 
in animals, S79. 

in calves and bogs in Holland, immnni- 
ssation,. 526., 

in Canada raccoon, 814, 
in Fiji, 812. 
in poultry, 811. 
in swine, 811. 

in swine, vaccination witli B.C.G., 
Calif. 674. 

of bovine origin in Great Britain, sur- 
vey, 379. , 

of sugar beets, notes, 773. 

Tuberculous animals, inimuiiological re- 
sponse, attempts to transfer, 248. 
Tularemia— 

and pseudotubercuiosis, similarity, 669. 
from ingestion of insufficiently cooked 
rabbit, 669. 

in fur-bearing animals, 669. 
in rabbits, immunization, 669. 
transmission experiments by mosqui- 
toes, 645. ■ 

Tulip apMd on gladiolus, Gonn. State 66. 
Tulips, variety tests, N.C. 474. 

Tumor susceptibility in mice, inberitance, 
,, 747. 

Tumors— 

and other malformations in Nicotimia 
bybrids, 630. 

hereditary, in Drosophila^ development 
and minute structure, 748. 
in captive wild mammals and birds, 

' ,814.: 

in fowls, transmission to pheasants, 
.825., 

'in mice hybrids,, 747. 
transplantation, genetic studies, 745. 
Tung ' Oil' — . 

industry, development," 51, 
tree, bacterial disease, 350. 
trees, culture and fertilizer experl- 
ments, ■ Miss.' 329. " 

. 'trees, variation in/ Fla. ' 51. 

.Tur^-r- 

closely cut, bptameal composition, ef- 
■' V fect'.'uf . forms '.of ' nitro'gen,; ',610. 
"Closely, 'cut, effect 'of, ammonium' and' 
xferrous:-'sulfates,:':S5, , 
protecting from injury by beetle lar- 
' vae,',',„tJ.'S,D.4,., \.72.,':' ■ 

Turkey — 

eggs, fertility following mating, Okla. 

,:,'/',:-U54,, ■ 

eggs, incubation, Okla. 654. 
bens, extent and prevention of injury 
during breeding season, Okla. 654, 

rations, effect of fiber in, Okla. 664* 


Turkeys — 

breeding unci rearing in confinement, 

Okla. 654. 

dressing and packing for market, U.S. 

D.A. 517. 

feeding standards, 111. 654. 
Lmcocytosoon smithi infection, trails- 
mission, 825. 

raising, Mont. 790; Fa. 51,1. 
raising, treatise, GOl. 

Turnip — 

aphid infestation, relation to wind dis- 
tribution of winged forms, 217. 
greens, value in, nutritional anemia-, 2-81. 
Turnips, color inheritance, relation to iden- 
tification of stocks, 179. 

Turpentine borer, control, IJ.S.D.A, 72. 
Tussock moth, fir, life history and habits, 
642. 

Twins, identical, reared apart, differences 
in, 747. 

Tylenchus — 

ofptmi n.sp., new nematode parasite, 75. 
dipsaci, life history, 495, 
dipsaci, notes, Oreg. 213. 

Tympanitis, infectious, in yoimg rabbits, 97. 
Typhlocyla pomaria^ see Apple leafhopper. 
Typhoid, avian, ace Fowl typhoid. 

Typhus fever— • 

endemic, of United States, 224, 528. 
endemic, transmission by wild rats, 

814 . 

Manchurian, hosts and disseminators, 
634. 

South African, and tick bite fever, 
cross-immunity, 248. 

Udder- 

abnormality, inherited in cattle, 316. 
infections, Idaho 375. 
inflammation, vaccination against, 629. 
Udder.s — 

amputated, characteristics, 520. 
amputated, quantity and composition 
of milk from, 371. 

Infection with low grade Streptoeoccus, 
■" ''93. 

relation to milk production, 520. 

Ulcer diet, 126. 

Ultracentrifiige, field of research, 437. 
Ultrasonic radiation, effect of indicators, 

Ultraviolet — 
irradiation — 

' , effect on ' Ascomycet'es, Sphacropsh 
daleSj.and Hyphomycetes,. 314, ' " 
effect on metabolism in plants, 
Mich. 340.''', 

effect on peifitbecial production of 
Qlomerella eingulata, 313. 
of eggs, effect on embryo develop- 
ment, Conn. Storrs 803. 
light, relation to nutrition, 567. 
radiation, effect on plants, 312. 
rays for prevention of molds on me- 
'j;-: .^'bwad,; „275. / ' ' ' 

S' 
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Uncimria steno'cephata^ anatomy, 812. ■ 
Undiilant fever- 

immunity, relation to phagocytosis of 
Brucella, 380. 
of bovine origin, 670. 

Uiiited States Department of Agriculture — 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, sue 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, see Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

Bureau of Biological Survey, aee Bm 
reaii of Biological Survey, 
index to publications, 425. 
list of publications, 1926-1930, 874. 
Office of Experiment Stations, see Office 
of Experiment Stations. 

Office of Farm Management, see Office 
of Farm Management, 
research in, editorial, 285. 

Weather Bureau, see Weather Bureau, 
yearbook, U.S.D.A 138. 

Urea — 

as source of nitrogen, 458. 
transformations and resultant effects 
on soil, 741, 

Urine — ^ 

acidity, effect of figs and small 
amounts of raisins, 562. 
calcium in, determination, Wash. Col. 
731. 

■''! '^preggiancy-*-..': ■■■ 

effect of direct intrafollicular in- 
jections, 607. 

effect of methods of administra- 

v'; :■■^:/V'■■:-^■tlon;,on, xat/;0vary, '.607... 
effect on ovulation in rabhi^^^ 
purified extract of hormone from, 
preparation, 607. 

Urompees medicaginis, notes, CaXit 490. 
Urophlpctis alfalfm, notes, Cnlit. 491. 
Ustilago~-^ 

omnMrem on Banlhonia pilosa, 772. 
nuda, two spore forms, N.Y, State 626. 
scitamineae,,' notes, 60. 

UstuUm'^oivata^ uoies, Q2. 

Utah ' Station, report, 283. 

Uterus — ' 

,. . bovine, bacteriological study, 5.29. ■ , 
involution 'Of, 'Mich.; '811. ' 

Vaccinia ' virus— 

adsorption experiments, 8.'' 
'Cultivation,;. 814. ; „ , 

' Valonia, concentration '. effect , with, - ' 461. . 
Vegetable- 

fats,; ace: Pats.,, ' ' . . 

' industry'; , of ' New .. York State, 617. 
■oils, see Oils. '■ 

■,"., .proteins, A'Ce' Proteins. .. 

Weevil on tomatoes and potatoes, 793. 
Vegetables— 

' '.American, '" auctions, ^ U.S.D.A. ' ' 846. ■ ' ' 

'' breeding, Mich. '328.,, 

■ carbohydrate' '.transformation,', in, ; 327.'.' ; 
^ '''. 'Car-lot ': ' '' ' '' shipments, ' ' and ' . ■nnloadsi ' 

■ , ■';U.B.D..A;'2e6., ' 

,■;''' , carotene "in, ',.,'isolat'ion, ,149. , 

..'culture experiments,. Miss., 329, 


Vegetables — Continued 

effect of spraying, 111. 617. 
fertilization, substitutes for manure, 

R.I. 475. 

fertilizer experiments, Ark. 616 ; ' 111. 
617. 

for family use, winter storage, Mont. 
854. 

fresh and canned, heat-resistant bac- 
teria in, Colo. 713. 

from German retail market, vitamin 
C in, 861. 

frozen, toxicity and survival of Clos- 
tridium hotuUnum in, 560. 
home storage, 391. 
local marketing, 851. 
marketing by motor truck, Mich. 845. 
new varieties, Pa. 474. 
of Kona, island of Hawaii, insects af- 
fecting, 498. 

of Pennsylvania, iodine In, Pa. 474. 
paper mulch experiments, 43. 
plant protectors and paper mulch for, 
Utah 191. 

preservation by freezing, 328 ; U.S.D.A. 

. 125. 

quick freezing for market, N.Y. State 
698. 

respiration rate, relation to composi- 
tion, 28, 

statistics, U.S.D.A. 120. 
tests, Mont. 760, 

transit diseases, effect of carbon di- 
oxide, U.S.D.A. 203. 
value in nutTitional anemia, 281. 
varieties, Tenn. 191. 
varieties, vanations within, HI. 617. 
variety tests, Ark, 616 ; N.C. 474 ; Okla. 
616 ; W.Va. 761. 

Vegetarians, basal metabolic rates, 410. 
Ventilation — ■ 

mechanical, Mich. 384. 
systems of dairy barns, 838. 

Vermifuges for poultry, efficiency, Ark. 
677. ■ ■ 

Vermont Station, report, 425, 

Vermont University, i'iote*s, 572. 

VerticUUum on shade trees, 62. 

VerticHUum sp., notes, 769. 

Vespinae, tentative synopsis, 74. 

Vetch- 

composition, effect of fertilizers, S.C. 
. ,734. ' . 

culture experiments, Okla. 609. 
production tests, Alaska Col. 182. 
variety tests, Miss. 319. 

Veterinary— ae^' ulS'O Animal diseases.' , 
pathology and bacteriology, treatise, 
,,, ' 666 . ' 

.Vioia^ 'interspecifie", hybrids,,. '748., '' '' : 

Village" community,',: life'.' and activity, 558.; ■ 
Villages and farmers, Cooperation in local 
'government, 548.- ' 

Vine weevil, black — 

, . ' biology'' and control, , U.S.D.A. ''359',' ■ , 
'note's, ,,N.Y'.State 63T. ' 

on Tamis and ',nU'rsery"''plan'ts, 793. "■ ' 
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Vinegar analyses^ Midi. 288. 

Violet species hybrMSf chromosome rela- 
tioiiSj 746. 

VIosterol — see also Ergosterol, irridiated. 
as source of vitamin I> for calves, Mich. 
805. 

effect on avian and bovine tuberculosis, 
528» 

Virginia Station, notes, 284, 

Viscolteer oiieration, aneneter and pressure 
gauge comparisons, S.Dak. 806. 

Yiscum ori&ntaU^ studies, 634. 

Visibility maps constructed with slide rule, 
766. 

Vitamin A— ~ 

anti-infective action, 705, 706. 
antimony tricbloride color reaction for, 
434. 

antimony trichloride color test, use of 
T-methylindole in, 724. 
assay work, pitfalls in, 705. 
carotene, and xanthophyll, separation, 
724. . 

deficiency — 

clinical featoes, 414, 
early stages, 278. 
effect on albumin-globulin ratio of 
blood, 705. 

effect on male rats, 865. 
effect on resistance to paratyphoid 
infection, 862. 
in chicks, 368. 

in rats, development of lesioms, 
705. 

pathological changes in rats, 278. 
deficient diet — 

effect of incisors of rats, 716. 
effect on nitrogen and fat absorp- 
tion, 864. 

effect on testes of rats, 865. 
deficient high cereal diet, syndrome 
produced by, 707. 

effect on linoleic acid oxidation, 181. 
ferrous iodide as substitute, 415. 

• for chicks, source, 368. 
from fish liver oils, 150, 151. 
in alfalfa, effect of curing process, Ariz. 
753. ■ : ' 

in canned ripe and green olives, 416. 
in cod-liver oils and related products, 
277.,,; 

in common foods, unit value, U.S.D.A. 

■ MSI.: 

' in Concord, 'grapes, . 414. ," 
in field-cured and artificially cured al- 
talfa hay,v'Nebr., .655.,, 
in frozen cherries, Wash. Col. 862. 

In; human \;blood'aerum, 862., ■ 
in human liver, quantity, 706. 
in liver in puerperal sepsis, 707. 
in pasture gi'asses, Idaho 369, 414. 
in vitro, oxidation, 151. 
in Washington-grown apples. Wash. 
Col 862. 

in white and yellow yams, 278. 
potency and carotene In plant tissue, 


Vitamin A— Continued 

preparations, highly active, character- 
istics, 723. 

preparations, highly concentrated, 150, 
production by Corf/neT)act€riU'm sp., 

, 416. 

protective function in infection, W.Va. 

862. 

quantitative determination, 14. 
requirements of beef cattle, N.C. 511. 
sources for chicks, 669. 
standardized preparations, 565. 
structure, 722. 

structure and synthesis of ioneues, 

723. 

substances derived from, absorption 
spectra, 724. 

tests, variation in growth response of 
rats, 565. 

transmission from parents to young, 
863. 

vitamin D-sparing properties, 659. 
Vitamin, antineuritic, see Vitamin B (Bi). 
Vitamin B (Bi) — 

assay, effect of coprophagy, 866. 
concentrates, preparation from rice 
polishings, 111. 704. 
deficiency and inanition, independence, 
867. 

deficiency, effect on differential count 
of rats, 417. 

deficiency, effect on glycogen in or- 
gans, 867. 

from yeast, crystalline preparations, 
726. 

In Concord grapes, 414. 
in fresh coconut water, 270. 
in soybeans and milk, comparison, 131, 
in yeast, 708. 

international standard for, 866, 
photochemical synthesis,. 725. 
quantitative measiirement, Okla. 704, 
relation to the clinic, 414. 
specific effect on growth, 705. 

Vitamin B,a, am Vitamin G. , ' 

Vitamin Ba— 

■ from yeast, crystalline hydrochloride' 
of, 726. 

further evidence, '270., 

Vitamin B complex — 
deficiency—- ' 

; effect on ' .concentration , of ' non- 
protein nitrogen of blood, 704., 
'' effect,, on' lipid metabolism, 705. 

, effect,, 'on ' lipid ' ' metabollBm ' and 
■ glycogen in liver, 417. ' 

. . effect ' m maze perform'ance,' 708., 
effect on resistance to paratyphoid 
infection, 862, 

in raw and evaporated milk, relative 
^ , quantities:? qf;;,.; ;heat-*stahle and ' , heat- 

'.'paralysis, '."2'53;'' ' 
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Vitamin C — 

- chemical nature, 152. 

in commercial orange juice, 418. 
in common foods, unit value, U.S.D,A. 
131 . 

in Concord grapes, 414. 
in diet, relation to mottled enamel of 
teeth, 870. 

ill liver of sheep, effect of freezing 
and storage, 560. 

in oranges, effect of lead arsenate 
spray, 418. 

in potatoes, Idaho 414. 

in potatoes, effect of storage, Wyo. 

854. 

in spinach under varying conditions, 
S.Dak. 867. 

in Washington-grown apples, Wash. 
Col. 862. 

quantitative determination, 14. 

Vitamin D — 

action, nature, relation to parathor- 
mone action, 868. 
action, parathyroid theory, 280. 
deficiency — 

effect on resistance to paratyphoid 
infection, 862. 

effect on teeth and bones, 709. 

effect on vitamin A rich rations, 
659. 

histology of bone growth in, W.Va. 
862. 

determination, 152, 279. 
determination, line test, modification, 
867. 

effect on hatcliability and egg produc- 
tion, 659. 

estimation by radiography, 132. 
for chicks, sardine oil as source, Wash. 
Col. 796. 

in alfalfa, effect of curing process, 
Ariz. 753. 

in cod-liver oils and related products, 
277. 

in milk, effect of feeding cod-liver oil 
concentrate, Ohio 809. 
in milk, effect of irradiated ergoaterol 
feeding,' 663. 

in milk, effect of sunlight, S.Dak. 806. 
in pasture grasses artificially dried, 
Wash.Col. 800. 
in red palm oil, 280. 
large doses, effect on dogs, 868. 
of fish liver oils compared with ir- 
radiated products, reaction of chicks 
to, 368. 

photochemical formation, 726. 
preparations, stability, 153. 
preparations, standardization, 132. 
production in a glow discharge, 14. 
quantitative determination, 14. 
rate of formation in irradiated milk, 
523. ■ 

requirements for calcification of teeth 
and later resistance to disease, 869. 
requirements of adult rats, 566. 
requirements of calves, Pa. 518. 
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Vitamin D^ — Continued 

requirements of poultry, Wash.Col. 

797. 

role in nutrition of calves, 227. 
standardized preparations, 565., 
studies, 414. 

synthesis by the cod, 419 ^ 
toxicity, 868. 

Vitamin studies, 726. 

Vitamin E — 

deficiency, effects, 419. 
in field-cured and artificially cured' al- 
falfa hay, Nebr, 655. 
requirements of breeding fowls, III. 654. 
studies, 414. 

Vitamin F, see Vitamin B (B^). 

Vitamin G (B^)— 

assay, effect of coprophagy, 866, 
deficiency, clinical aspects, 414. 
effect on carbohydrate metabolism:, 
566. 

factor in pernicious and related ane- 
mias, 280. 

historical survey, 414. 
in Concord grapes, 414. 
in fresh coconut water, 279. 
in pasteurized milk, evaporated milk, 
and eggs, comparison, 133. 
in plantain and pigeonpea, 708. 
in potatoes, Idaho 414. 
in soybeans and milk, comparison, 131. 
in tomatoes, orange juice, and carrots, 
comparison, 111. 704. 
in yeast, 708. 
new factor in, 568. 
quantitative measurement, Okla. 704. 
relation to growth factor in tomato- 
juice, 133. 

Vitamin standards, report of League of 
Nations conference, 564. 

Vitamins — 

bibliographical survey, 703. 
chemistry of, 722. 

in nutrition, importance and methods 
of- measuring, TJ.S.D.A. 131. ■■ 

monograph, 564, 
nature and function, 704. 
physiology, 417. 

present status of knowledge, 414. 
studies, 860. 

Vitellin in eggs, 721. 

Vitex, effect of feeding to cows, Ohio 809. 
Vocational education, ace Agricultural edu- 
cation, vocational, 

Volcanic ash — 

microflora of, 738. 

soil, lime status, effect on tobacco leaf 
quality, 758. 

Vultures in Ohio, abundance and food 

habits, 778. 

Wagons — 

German farm', treatise, 105. 
steel parts in construction, 390; 

Walnut— 

■' bean,' pinhole damage to heartwood,. 

793. 

■ black, notes, Ohio 623: 
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' ' W a i n II t — C o n t1 n iie d 

breeding for tioiber production, 74a. 
’caniver, notes, W.Va. 769. 

Ciftospora canker, Aris;. 768. 

WalDuts — 

black, growtii and survival, Ivy. 328. 
breeding, 623. 

of western Kopet-Dagii, 477. 

Warble flies — sec also Bot flies and Ox 
warble flies, 
notes, 811. 

'Wasbington — 

College, notes, 284. 

College Station, report, 874. 

Station, notes, 284. 

Wasps — 

cockroacli-lumting, liabits, 507. 
paper, of Utali, 497. 

Water — 

analysis for sanitary and technical 
purposes, 729- 

bacteriological exainination, Mich. 288. 
boron in, determination, 440. 
bowls, use in dairy barn, Iowa 239. 
combined in soils, determination, 727. 
consumption and requirements of 
cattle, Idaho 369. 
disinfection, Mich. 720. 
drinking, puriflcation by filtration, 
828. 

drinking, saline and alkaline, 797. 
flow in pipe, solution of special prob- 
leJns, 828. . 

flow through groups of sluices, 385. 
flow through notch weirs of different 
types, 827. 

in colloidal and living systems, state 
of, Minn. 5. 

in north-central Tennessee, 536. 
in winter-flooded bogs under ice, oxy- 
gen in, 621. 

irrigation, see Irrigation, 
level, underground, relation to drought 
of 1930,: 158. 

loss from fruit, internal factors in, 

. 334. ", 

■ TOO vements, in plants,' 1 71. 

-of Colorado River in 1928-30, quality, 

384.,..:" 

oxygen in, methods of determination, 
',/'621. 

phosphates in, determination, 584. ’ . 
pollution, bacterial and chemical, un- 
■■':'derground"travel, '680. 
power' vresourees: of Rogue River' basin, 

r',, A ,254. 

,'' "'.recovery trom .'aqueous: air vapor,'. 588.. 
A*esources ',:and, ''geology ,, of .'The Dalles 
"'region, 'Oreg'on, 384'.'" 
saline, effect on farm animals, Okla- 

supplies and movement, Aria. 826. 
supplies, ground, estimating, 98. 
•supplies, methods for estimating, 384. 
supply of United States, 384. 
supply of United States, 1930, 99, 254. 


Water — Continued 

supply of United Status, 1931, 679, 

827. 

table, variations in caused by pump- 
ing, Nebr, 100. 

Watercress leaf beetle, contrt>l, 792. 
Watermelon— 

anthracuose, control, 210. 
wilt fungus, W.Va. 769. 
wilt, notes, N.C. 487. 
wdlt resistance, Ariz. 7GS. 

Watermelons — ■ 

breeding for wilt resistance, W.Va. 760. 
variety tests, S.C. 760. 

Waters, natural, in United States, index 
of analyses, GSO. 

^Yaterways, projected, in North Amm'ica, 
relation to wheat export, 553. 

Wax moth, enemy of bees, 779. 

Wax spray for nursery stot*k, Mich. 7G0. 
Waxes — 

hydroxyl number, deterrniiiation, 5S6. 
melted, for spraying apparatus, 191. 
plant, properties, relation to climate 
of habitat, 171. 

Weather — see also Meteorological observa- 
tions and Meteorology. 

and cotton yield in Texas, 19. 
and plant diseases, 53. 

Bureau, new Division of Climate and 
Crop Weather, 428. 

Bureau report, U.8.D.A. IS, 
charts of northern h e ra i s p Is e r e, 
U.S.D.A. 732. 

W'eaving industry in Kentucky, U.S.D.A. 
696. 

Wehworms — 

control, 111. 637. 

sod, control in lawns and golf greens, 
U.S.D.A. 785. 

Weed seeds in vegetable seeds, N.Y. State 

617. 

Weeds-^ 

biological control, 637. 

control 474; -Colo. 60S; Idaho 3lS ; 

Tenn.. 183; Utah 183. 
control in Fij'i, 781. 

..control' on cotion soils, Miss. 384. 
control with chlorates, 'N.Y. ('’'omell 
616 . 

descriptions ■ and control in Brlilsli 
Columbia, 327. 

effect of rotational fallow, 319. 
in lawns, control, 759. 
key for identitication, 610. 

'Of grassland in .England and Wales, 42, 

'. '..of prairie, provinces of Canada^ ,190.' ' ' 
■"seeds 'Of, number and weight,, ','759. 

.. spra'ying- axid dusting expe.riments,,' 190. 
tests of chlorates on, III. 009. 
underground parts, variations in or- 
ganic reserves, Minn. 473. 

Weevil grub in lawns, Conn. State 65. 
Weight estimation, optimal, 699. 

Weirs, notch, of different types, water flow 
through, 827. 
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Wheat— 

absorption of pliospliates by, Ariz. 307, 
Act, 1932, of Groat Britain, 688. 
and Aegilops hybrids, cytolog:ical uta- 
tlies, 32, 33. 

and barley, comparison, Mont. 796. 
and barley crosses, studies, 176. 
application of {illotment plans to, 851. 
Bald Rock, description, Mich. 41. 
breeding, Alaska Coi. 182 ; Idaho 318 ; 
111. 608 ; N.C. 468 ; Okla. 609 ; Utah 
183. 

breeding: for bunt resistance, Ariz, 753 ; 
Wash. Col. 754. 

breeding for rust resistance, 843. 
brown rust, studies, 54. 
bunt, see Wheat smut, stinking, 
carbon-nitrogen ratio in, 600. 
cheap, farm utilization, Okla. 609. 
chemical treatments, 685. 
conferences, international, 1930-31, 
553. 

cost of production, 111. 686. 
cost of shipping from western Canada 
to Liverpool, 687. 
cracked, feeding value, Colo. 801. 
cracked, v. cracked corn for cows, Kj. 
370. 

cross, quantitative cliaractei’s in, 750. 
crosses, factors for awns and for spike 
density in, 602. 

culture experiments, 319 ; Idaho 318 ; 

111. 60S ; Okla. 609. 
culture on soybean v. cowpea stubble, 

. W.Ya, 755. ; 

cytological aberrations in, 748. 
drying, 682. 

durum, pigmentation, variation in, 616. 
economic nationalism in Europe as 
applied to, 554. 

effect of cowpeas as green manure for, 
Tenn. 182. 

embryo, vitamin B (Bj) in, 866. 
export, relation to projected water- 
ways, 663. 

feeding value, Md. 801 ; Fa. 511 ; 
S.Dak. 796. 

fertilizer experiments, 319; Ark. 608; 

, N.C. 452 ; Okla. 609 ; W.Va. 765. 
fields, spots in, role of nitrogen in 
production, 165, 

■ ■ 'flag smut, control, '343. , 

flag smut resistant varieties, 628. 
flour,' aec Flour. , ,, , 
foot rot, control, Colo, 608. 
for fattening lambs, Tex. 666. 
for fattening yearling steers, Ky. 365. 
for feeding hogs, preparation, Okla. 
654.', , 

'■•Oasta, new , variety, , Oa. 326. ' 
genetic and cytologi cal studies, 176. 
germinating, carbon dioxide produc- 
, tion''."and ' shoot 'elongation,' 28. . 
gluten in, effects of meteorological fac- 
' 'tors,'.769'. 

■ grading, ' smut , ■ dockage, ' and protein 
' ' tests,, Mont ■' 764. ' 


Wheat — Continued 

green manure for, Okla. 609. 
ground, feeding value, Wyo. 797. 
growing, effect on gras.s-feeding insects^ 

352, 

growth and yield, effect of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, 184. 

hay V. alfalfa hay for steers, Wash. 

Col. 796. 

high protein, local marketing, Okla. 
Panhandle 264. 

high V. low calcium and phosphorus- 
carrying, nutritive value, Utah 273, 
history and status, Xnd. 558. 
hybi’ids, inheritance of bunt resistance, 
342, 745. 

in rotation, yields and returns, B.I. 
467. 

in Scotland, effect of environment, 468. 
in Tunisia, 759. 

inheritance of grain texture, Ariz. 753. 
inheritance studies, 111. 60S ; Wash. 
Col. 754. 

investigations, Utah 183. 
irrigation, critical period for need of 
water, Colo. 60S. 

irrigation experiments, Wash. Col. 755. 
Joint worm in Utah, 651. 

Joint worm, notes, Utah 215. 
kernel, semipermeable membranes, re- 
lation to infection by Oidderella sau~ 
hinetii, 490. 

leaf rust in Australia, 343. 

leaf spot, notes, 769. 

loose smut, notes, 771 ; N.Y. State 626. 

meal, feeding value for poultry, 616. 

mosaic, description, 205. 

no-growth patches, 490. 

Ohio, quality in, Ohio 42. 
powdery mildew in India, animal re- 
currence, 489. 
problem in Russia, 688. 
processing, Wash. Col, 796. 
production in Ohio, trend, Ohio 264. 
production on dry lands of Western 
States, TJ.S.I).A. 614, 
l)roduction, reducing costs, Okla. 609. 
protein content, Okla. 609. 
protein content and yield, relation to 
nitrogen in soil, Idaho 208. 
residual effects of irrigation, Colo. 
608. 

response to different soil preparations, 

' ' ' ' Mont. 754. , 

response to time or depth of plowing, 
467. ' 

root rot, notes, Tenn, 204. 
rosette and mosaic, notes, N.C. 487. 
Russia as producer and exporter, 654. 
rust— -see aim Wheat stem rust. 

" resistance a'hd heat'.'injury in,;' 747. 
scab infection, effect, of semipermeable 
membranes of kernel, 490. 

■■■ scab, .not'esv 'Tenn.",20'4„ 

disease,.': Idaho 3 

' : seedling hairiness as' varietal' ideni Iff-', 
■ cation character, 326.; ' 
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Wheat- — CoBti niieci 

seedlings^ etiolated aiifl green, titration 
curves, 27. 

segregation in, eumiilative transgres- 
sive, 315. 

'selMed to lamhs, v. corn, paiatabxlity 
and feeding value, 228. 
shifting demand for, 6S9, 
situation, April 1931 to March 1932, 
113. 

size of seed tests, Okla. 609, 
smootli-awned, inheritance of barbing 
and awn color, 463. 
smut — see also Smut aiud Grain smuts, 
contro], Mont. 708 ; Wash. Col. 
769. 

smut, .stinking — 

control, Utah 205. 
inheritance of resistance to, 342, 
745. 

notes, 769. 

physiologic forms, Minn. 54. 
physiologic forms, reaction of 
•wheat cross to, 746. 

;speculative holding, fliiandal results, 
553. 

■spring — 

'breeding, Mont. 753, 
breeding for rust resistance, 
S.Dak. 754. 

cold resistance on Pacific coast, 
•615. 

culture, Mont. 753. 

culture experiments, “Wash. Col. 

755;Wyo. 755. 
frost injury differences, 41. 
inheritance of earliness, S.Dak. 

754. 

Tod-row method with, 614. 

Seed preparation and planting 
methods, Nebr. 469. 
varieties, registration in Germany, 

755. 

variety tests, 111, 60S ; Mont. 753;' 
Nehr. 320; Utah 183; Wash. 
CoL 754 ; Wyo. 755. ■ 

•stem rust — sec aUo Wheat rust and 
Grain rusts, 
aspects of spread, 205- 
in Australia, 342. 
resistance, genetics, 746. 

, straw worm In Utah, 651.' , ■ 

straw worm on irrigated and dry farm 
. ■ wheat, ' Utah 215. , ' ' ' 

testing at Minnesota State Mill, 326. 

. , tissue Quid reaction, factors affecting, 
’27.;';, 

two series of hard red spring, compari- 
son, ISD.,'', 
varieties — 

adaptation in Pacific Northwest, 

' ',615. 

culture and selection, Ark. 188. 
■:;improved, registration,: 6 W , 

: of ■ South,. Australia,' classification,: 

. 189., , ; 


Wheat — rContinued 

varieties — continued 

resistance to sproiiliiig in shocks, 

189. 

variety tests, Arlz. 75,3 ; Ark. 608 ; 
Idaho 318; Me. 468; Mich. 319; 

Miss. 34; N.C. 46S ; Okla. 009; 

Tenn. 182 ; W.Va.. 755. 

whole, and bran, off(,‘cl, on hemoglohin 
regeneration, 412. 
winter — 

a.s forage crop for pigs, Idaho 363. 
breeding, Mont. 753. 
breeding for rust resistance, 

S.Dak. 754. 
culture, Mont. 753. 
culture experiments, Wash.Col. 
755 ; Wyo. 755. 

culture in Lawton, Oklahoma, re- 
gion, TJ.S.D.A. 467. 
hardy and nonliardy, root develop- 
ment, 189. 

preparation of seedbed, 105. 
varieties, registration in Germany, 

755. 

variety tests, 111. 60S ; Mont. 753 ; 
Nebr. 320; Utah 183; Wash. 
Col. 754; Wyo. 755. 
yield, forecasting, 688. 
yields — 

at Woburn, 319. 

effect of phosphorus, S.Dak. 754. 
effect of ten;acing dry land, Okla. 
609.' ■ 

in Canada and exporting and im- 
porting countries, 687. 
Wheatgrass, crested, life history and habits, 
321. 

Whey — 

dried, feeding value for poultry, S.C. 
706. 

dried, growth promoting •value for 
chicks, 234. 

■ drying, evaporating and preheating 'ap- 
paratus, 243. 

White ants, see Termites. 

'White grub injury, rediictioi'i by Bordea'ux 
mixture, 215, 

White grubs, notes, 111. 637. 

White pint?— 

change in form a'fter thinning, 330., 
even-aged stands, survival table for, 

767. 

northern, in southern Appalachians, 

485. 

reproduction on burned lands, 339. 
weevil, control, 793. 

' ' ; western, second-growth, yield, stand, 
and volume tables, tf.S.D.A. 339, 
White scours of calves, 812. 

Wlaiteflies— - 

of Egypt, 784. 

■■ .parasites, ' identity ^ and descriptions,' 
■'794. ' ' 

.'Whitefly-— ; 

;.-,:.citrus, original description in 1888, ■641., 

" 'woolly, undescribed'. 'parasites' ,■ of, 794* 
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'Wliitewasii, use, Mich. §26. 

"Willow- 

leaf beetle, European, notes, 68. 
weeping, Gytospora canker, Arisa. 768. 
'Wind resistant construction for farm 
buildings, U.S.D.A. 838. 

Windbreaks, see Trees, windbreak. 
'Wireworms — 

control with carbon disulfide, 358. 
'effect of sulfur, 35fi. 
in Montana, effect of pH, 224. 
notes, Me. 497. 

rea,ction to aromatic compounds, 358. 
under glass, control, 792. 

Wb'scoiisiii — 

Station, notes, 427, 876- 
University, notes, 427, 876. 

'Wisley Laboratory, contributions from, 617. 
Woburn Experimental Farm, operation, 319. 
Wohlfahrtia vigilj, behavior, 790. 

‘Women — 

college, protein intake and basal me- 
tabolism, 126. 

pregnant, iron retention bj, 412. 
sou them, dietary needs during preg- 
nancy, Olda. 700. 

Wood — also Lumber and Timber. 

damage by marine borers in Rangoon 
River, 500. 

from living trees, moisture determina- 
tions, 768. 

gas as internal-combustion engine fuel, 
■833. 

in dwellings, moisture content, H.S. 
D.A. 389. ' 

stacked cords, converting factors for, 
486 .' ' 

structure of timber species, anatomical 
variations in, 625. 

under bolts, bearing strength, US.B.A. 
539. 

Wooden crates, strength and rigidity, de- 
sign factors in, U.S.19.A, 685. 
■Woodworking, principles, 830. 

Wool — 

bacterial activity, relation to fly strike 
of sheep, 700. 
basic amino acids in, 800. 
composition, effect of rations, Okla. 
654, 

■fiber research, 423. 

from ■ range ewes, factors affecting, 

. Utah '229, 

grades, effect on properties of flannel, 
S.Bak, 874. 

growth, effect of plane of nutrition, 
22 - 8 . 

■marketing, organization, 116. 

•medulla in, testing for, 423. 
production, increasing, W.Va. ,797. 
production of British Empire, 282. 
research, present trend, 228. 

• samples, duplicate, variation in ' fine- 
ness,'. 228. 

■ '.shedding by Louisiana sheep, 228*. 
Woolen ■ and worsted manufacture, 4.23, 


Worm remedies, commercial, efficiency, 825. 
Worms of livestock in Northern Rhodesia, 

667. 

Wounds, infected, surgical maggots in 
treatment, 645, 646. 

Wyoming — 

Station, index to p'Ublicatio.ns, 425, 
Station, notes, 284. 

Station, report, 874. 

University, notes, 284. 

Xanthophyll — 

as source of vitamin A for chicks, 368. 
vitamin A, and carotene, sepa.ratlo 2 i, 
724. 

Xenia in apples, 747. 

Xenopsylla eheopiSf see Rat flea, oriental. 
Xerophthalmia in an elderly woman, clin- 
ical report, 282. 

X-rays — 

detection of bollworms in cottonseed 
by, 35T. 

effect on fertility of male mouse, 748. 
for treatment of Freesia corms, ef- 
fect, 484. 

Xyleborus liirsutuSy notes, 793. 

Yams, white — 
analyses, 271. 

and yellow, vitamin A in., 278. 

Yautias, yellow and white, analyses, 271. 
Yeast — 

dried, for treatment of rickets and 
osteomalacia, 133. 

growth, effect of manganese, copper, 
and zinc, 174, 

irradiated, fed to cows, antirachitic 
value of milk, 132. 

molds, and bacteria in the home, 275. 
vitamin B (Bi) crystalline prepara- 
tions from, 725. 
vitamin B (Bi) in, 708, 866. 
vitamin G (B^) in, 70S. 

Yeasts, Actinomycetes, and molds, treatise, 
742. 

Yellow fever — 

mosquitoes, effects of heat and cold, 

787. 

mosquitoes, irradiation of larvae and 
pupae, effects, 788, 

transmission experiments with bed- 
bugs and Brazilian mosquitoes, 639. 
Yellow jackets, tentative synopsis, 74. 

Zebu cattle possibilities in North Australia, 
665. 

Zeusera coffeae, notes, 499. 

Zinc — 

chloride for fire blight cankers, 'Ohio- 
494. 

effect on yeast growth, 174. 

. , in bio'logical material, determination, 

15. 

Rinnmann’s green test for, 581. 
significance in' nutrition, Ky. 413. 

' , titration with potassium ferrocyanlde, 

' 581 . ■ 

Zoology, .medical 'and veterinary, 'Index-cata- 
; logue, U.S.D.A. 526. ' 
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